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Tux utility of ſcience, and the delight which it affords to the human mind, are ac- 
knowledged by every man who is not immerſed in the groſſeſt ignorance. It is to the 
philoſopher that the huſbandman, the architect, the carpenter, and the ſeaman, &c. 
are indebted for the principles of thoſe arts, by which they furniſh us with moſt of 
the accommodations, and with all the elegances, of civilized life; whilſt the pleaſure 
experienced in the very progreſs of philoſophical reſearch is ſuch, as both reaſon and 
revelation intimate, not obſcurely, will conſtitute part of our happineſs in a future ſtate. 
SMALL, however, would be the attainments of any man in ſcience, were they confined 
within the limits of his own reſearches. Our knowledge of corporeal nature originates 
in thoſe perceptions which we have by the organs of ſenſe; and which, treaſured up in 
the memory, we can, by the powers of reaſon and imagination, variouſly modify, ar- 
range, and combine, ſo as from a number of particular truths to form to ourſelves ge- 
neral principles. But theſe principles would be few indeed, had each individual no 
other materials of which to form them than the perceptions furniſhed immediately by 
his own ſenſes. It has long been a matter of general regret, that the progreſs of ſcience 
has been flow and laborious ; but it never could have commenced, or could have only 
commenced, were every man obliged to begin his career from his own ſenſations, with- 
out availing himſelf of the diſcoveries of others who have travelled over the ſame ground 
before him. 1 . 
To this narrow field, however, philoſophical inveſtigation is not confined. By 
means of the arts of writing and drawing, the diſcoveries of one individual may be 
made acceſſible to another, and the ſcience of every age and of every country treaſur- 
| ed up for the uſe of ages and countries the moſt remote. Hence ariſes the utility of 
what. is generally called /iterature, or the knowledge of the languages, cuſtoms, and 
manners, which have prevailed among the various nations of the earth. Without this 
knowledge the ſcience of the ancients would be locked up from the moderns ; and 
even the diſcoveries of modern nations would be inacceſſible to each other. 2 
Wir all the aid which can be furniſhed by one age or nation to another, the la- 
bours of the philoſopher ſtill preſent themſelves as immenſe and difficult. His object 
comprehends univerſal nature, of which nothing can be known but by ſenſation and 
reflection; but the objects of ſenſe are all individuals, almoſt infinite in number, and 
for ever changing: ſo that inſtead of a ſyſtem of ſcience, the firſt view of the corporeal 
world would lead us to imagine, that from our moſt diligent reſearches nothing could 
be obtained but a vaſt collection of particular truths. Such a collection, whilſt it 
would burden the memory, could be of little advantage to the arts of life ; for we are 
very ſeldom brought, on different occaſions, into circumſtances ſo perfectly ſimilar, as 


to require, without the ſmalleſt variation, the ſame conduct. 
Vol. I. Part I. a 
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Bur . all the objects of ſenſe, of memory, and of conſciouſneſs, are unqueſtion- 
ably individuals diſtinct from each other, the contemplative mind of man obſerves 
among them various reſemblances and analogies. It obſerves, that the ſenſation com- 
municated to the ſight by ſnow is ſimilar to that communicated by milk, paper, chalk, 
and a thouſand other objects; that all external objects are ſolid, extended, diviſible, 
and of ſome figure; that the path deſcribed by a planet round the ſun reſembles 
that deſcribed by a cannon ball over the ſurface of the earth; and that many 
of the actions of brutes are ſimilar to thoſe which we are impelled to perform by the 
internal feelings of deſire and averſion. 

TH1s view of nature, quieſcent and active, ſagmiſied to the philoſopher the expedi- 

ency of ſtudying the vaſt multitude of objects which compoſe the univerſe ; not indi- 
vidually, but in groups claſſed together according to their perceived reſemblances or 
analogies. He ſaw that his labour would thus be at once ſhortened and rendered in- 
finitely more uſeful ; but he likewiſe ſaw, or ought to have ſeen, that it would by no 
means be taken wholly away. Much cautious attention is requiſite to claſs objects in 
human ſyſtems as they are in fact claſſed in the ſyſtem of nature. Analogics are apt 
to be miſtaken for reſemblances; a reſemblance in a few particulars for a reſemblance 
in all; and events, which have in reality very little in common, to be attributed to 
the ſame or ſunilar cauſes. Theſe miſtakes can be avoided only by a painful in- 
duction of facts, by means of experiments accurately made on individual objects; and 
2 but very lately that induction was employed as the inſtrument of — re- 

ch. 

In ancient Greece, where philoſophy firſt aſſumed a ſyſtematic form, all the objefts 
of human thought were ranged under ten CATEGORIES or PREDICAMENTS; and ev 
thing which could be affirmed or denied of theſe categories was ſuppoſed to be com- 
prehended under five claſſes called pRRDIC ABLE. Among the Greek philoſophers, 
therefore, the uſe of induction was to aſcertain the category to which any particular 
object belonged ; after which, nothing more was to be done but, by a ſhort proceſs of 
iyll llc reaſoning, to affirm or deny of that object whatever could be affirmed or 

ued of its category. 

To this ancient arrangement of human knowledge many inſuperable objections have 
been urged. But it muſt be confeſſed, that the arrangements which have been propo- 
ſed in its ſtead, by the ſages of modern times, have little claim to greater perfection. 
Locke claſſed all things under three categories; $UBSTANCES, MODES, and IDEAS. 
Hume reduced the number to two; 1MyREssIONSs and IDEAS. The former of theſe 
philoſophers admitted of only four predicables, all different from thoſe of the ancients ; 
the latter at firſt extended the number to ſeven, but afterwards reduced it to three; 
among which none of the ancient predicables are to be found, and only one of thoſe 
which had been admitted by Locke. 

Tusk different claſſifications of knowledge are the natural conſequences of mens at- 
tempting what the greateſt powers of the human intelle& will never be able to accom- 

pliſh. It certainly was the aim of Ariſtotle, or whoever was the inventor of the categories 
— the predicables, to delineate the whole region of human knowledge, actual and 
poſſible ; to point out the limits of every diſtrict; and to aſſign to every thing which 
can be the object of human thought its proper place in the vaſt arrangement. Such 
an attempt evinces the ambition of its author: nor has the ambition been much leſs of 
ſome of thoſe by whom the raſh arrogance of the Stagyrite has been molt ſeverely 
cenſured. Locke ſays expreſsly, that as the objects of our knowledge are confined to 
ſubſtancer, modes, and ideas, ſo we can diſcover nothing of theſe, but 1/, their identity 
or diverſity; 2d, their relation; zd, their co-exi/tence or neceſſary connection; ; and 4th, 
their real e while Hume declares, with ſome heſitation indeed, that we can 


know nothing but the reſemblance, contiguity in time or Place, and cauſation of our im 
preſſions and ideas. 


THESE 
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Task attempts, as well modern as ancient, to contract the whole furniture of the 
human mind into the compaſs of a nut-ſhell, and to give at once a compleat chart of 
knowledge, have been cenſured, not only as preſumptuous, but as the fertile ſources of 
error, by a philoſopher whoſe writings do honour to this age and nation. To 
make a perfect diviſion (ſays Dr Reid), a man muſt have a perfect comprehenſion of 
the whole ſubject at one view. When our knowledge of the ſubject is imperfect, any 
diviſion we can make muſt be like the firſt ſketch of a painter, to be extended, con- 
trated, or mended, as the ſubject ſhall be found to require. Yet nothing is more 
common, not only among the ancient but even among modern philoſophers, than to 
draw from their incomplete diviſions, concluſions which ſuppoſe them to be perfect. 
A diviſion is a repoſitory which the philoſopher frames for holding his ware in con- 
venient order. The philoſopher maintains, that ſuch or ſuch a thing is not good 
ware, becauſe there is no place in his ware room that fits it. We are apt to yield to 
this argument in philoſophy, but it would appear ridiculous in any other traffic.“ 
Tur truth of theſe obſervations will be controverted by no man who is not an abſo- 
| Jute ſtranger to the various ſyſtems, ancient and modern, of what has been called the 

firlt philoſophy. | „ W 
Hur if every ſcientific arrangement of knowledge which has hitherto been propoſed 
be ſo very imperfect, what IR are we to form of that which is adopted by the 
compilers of Dictionaries or Encyclopædias, in which the arts and ſciences are arranged 
according to the order of the alphabet, and A, B, C, &c. conſidered as the categories ? 
The author whom we have juſt quoted affirms, that of all methods of arrangement this is 
the moſt antiphiloſophical; and if he allude only to ſuch Encyclopedias as are mere 
diftionaries, in which the ſeveral arts and ſciences are broken into fragments, ſcattered 
through the work according as the alphabet has happened to diſpoſe of the various 
technical terms which have place in each, his aſſertion is unqueſtionably true, Its 
truth is indeed admitted by Chambers himſelf, the compiler of one of the firſt and moſt 
valuable of theſe dictionaries, who ſpeaks of the works of his predeceſſors as containing 
nothing but a multitude of materials, or a confuſed heap of incoherent parts. For- 
mer lexicographers (ſays he) ſcarce attempted any thing like ſtructure in their works; 
they ſeem not to have been aware that a dictionary is in ſome meaſure capable of the 
advantages of a continued diſcourſe: and hence it is, that we ſee nothing like a whole 
in what they have done.“ N N „„ 

PRorosixd to remedy this defect in his own Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, he in- 
forms us, that “ his view was to conſider the ſeveral matters, not only in themſelves, 
but relatively, or as they reſpe& each other; both to treat them as ſo many wholes, and 
as ſo many parts of ſome greater whole; and to point out their connection with each 
other, and with that whole, by reference: ſo that by a courſe of references from gene- 
rals to. particulars, from premiſes to concluſions, from cauſe to effect, and vice verſa, 
a communication might be opened between the ſeveral parts of the work, and the de- 
tached articles be in ſome meaſure replaced in the natural order of ſcience, out of which 
the alphabetical order had removed them.” To enable the reader with the greater caſe 
to replace in the order of ſcience the various articles ſcattered through the dictionary, 
he furniſhed him in the preface with what muſt be conſidered as an elegant analyſis of 
human knowledge; by which may be ſeen, at one view, the mutual dependence of the 
ſeveral parts upon each other, and the intimate connection of the whole. 

Bur though the ſound judgment of Mr. Chambers thus directed him to make the ar- 
rangement of his Cyclopædia vaſtly preferable to that of any work of the ſame kind 
which had been publiſhed before it; we are afraid that, in its original form, it was 
ſtill liable to the objections of Dr Reid. Had all the articles in the work been treated 
in ſufficient detail to conftitute, when reunited in the order of ſcience, ſo many com- 
plete ſyſtems; yet the multitude of references was ſo great, that this reunion could not 
have been made but by a degree of irkſome labour, to which few readers will ever ſub- 


mit. 
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| mit (4). The work therefore, with all its imprevements, was ſtill a book of ſhreds 
{ and patches, rather than a ſcientific dictionary of arts and ſciences; and conſidering 
the letters of the alphabet as the categories, the arrangement was certainly inconve- 

nient as well as antiphiloſophical. | > 
Or this inconveniency, inſeparable from a mere dictionary of arts and ſciences, the 
original Compilers of the Encyclopedia Britannica were fully aware; and they reſolved 
| to conſtruct their own Work upon a plan from which it might be completely removed. 
| They were equally appriſed with their predeceſſors of the utility of explaining by it- 
| ſelf every technical term, and of illuſtrating every particular topic, in the wide circle 
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| a of the arts and ſciences ; but they were at the ſame time ſenſible, that it is only by 
thinking in method, and reducing their ideas to the order of nature, that mankind can 


make 


** 


| (a) To be convinced of the truth of this aſſertion, one needs but to caſt his eye over the author's table of arrangement, 
It is as follows. ts i 


ras 5 EE Mrrokorocr. 
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make any progreſs in uſeful knowledge. To Jecomplidh therefore effectually what Mr 


Chambers by means of his prefatory ſcientifical analyſis attempted in vain, they endea- 
voured to give a compendious, yet clear and ſatisfactory, account of the ſeveral arts 


and ſciences under their proper denominations, whilſt the ſubordinate articles in each 


were likewiſe explained under their technical terms. Theſe ſubordinate articles they 
divided into three kinds; of which the firſt conſiſts of ſuch as, independent of particu- 
lar ſyſtems, admit of a full and complete illuſtration under their proper names; 
the ſecond, of ſuch as require to be partly diſcuſſed under the ſyſtems to which they 
belong, and partly under their own denominations; and the third, of ſuch as apper- 
tain to ſyſtems of which all the parts muſt be elucidated together. Articles of the firſt 
kind admit of no references; thoſe of the ſecond, being only partially explained under 
their proper denominations, demand references to the ſyſtems where the illuſtrations 
are completed; and thoſe of the laſt are wholly referred to the ſyſtems of which they 


are conſtituents. PETE. 0 55 15 „ 
Such has been the arrangement of the Arts and Sciences in every edition of the En- 


cyclopædia Britannica; and it ſurely falls not under that cenſure which Dr Reid pro- 


nounced with juſtice on many other works bearing a ſimilar title. 


In the ſpirit of true philoſophy, that great man obſerves, that the ſame ſubject may 
admit, and even require, various diviſions, according to the different points of view 
from which it is contemplated ; and we doubt not bs 

candidly have acknowledged, that the diviſions and arrangement of the Encyclopezdia 


Britannica are calculated to anſwer every purpoſe which can be expected from a gene- 


ral repoſitory of arts, ſciences, and miſcellaneous literature. They are ſuch as muſt 


give to readers of every deſcription the moſt eaſy acceſs to the objects of their purſuit ; 


for whilſt the philoſopher or ſyſtematic artiſt may be fully and regularly informed by 
turning to the general name of the ſcience or art which he wiſhes to explore, the man 
who has occafion to conſult only particular topics will find them illuſtrated under the 


terms by which they, are denominated. Contemplated from this point of view, the 


arrangement of the Encyclopedia Britannica needs not ſhrink from a compariſon even 
with that of the Encyclopedie Methodique ; for though that voluminous work, conſiſting 
of a dictionary of dictionaries, may have the appearance of being more ſyſtematically 


arranged; yet we, who, have had occaſion to conſult it frequently, have never found 
our object the more readily for having been obliged to travel in queſt of it through 
different alphabets. | oo „ 


A DICTIONARY, in which the ſeveral arts and ſciences are digeſted into diſtinct trea- 


tiſes or ſyſtems, whilſt the various detached parts of knowledge are explained in the order 
of the alphabet, ſeems indeed to have received the beſt form of which ſuch a work is 


ſuſceptible; and may certainly be made to anſwer one end, which more philoſophical 
arrangements never can accompliſh, Under the various letters of the alphabet, it is 
obvious that the whole. circle of the ſciences may be completely exhauſted ; and that 


_ every diſcovery, ancient or recent, may be referred to the particular ſyſtem which it 
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Such is that great and general analyſis of knowledge, which has by ſome of our correſpondents been recom- 


mended to us in terms of the higheſt praiſe, and to which elegance and accuracy cannot perhaps be refuſed. Its 


utility, however, as prefixed to a dictionary of arts and ſciences, is not very apparent. From each word, which 
in this table is printed in capitals, many branches are made to ſpring, which in the dictionary are all treated as 


feparate articles. Thus from MeTzoroOLOGY we are referred, in a ſubordinate analyſis, to Aix and the Ar- 
MOSPHERE: including, 1ſt, The hiſtory of its contents, /ETHER, FixE, Varour, Ex n 2d, M- 
TEORS formed therein; as CLobp, Rain, SHowER, Dor, Snow, HAL, Dew, Dany, &c. AINBOW, 
ParHELION, Hato, ThuxDer, WATERSPOUT, &c. WinDs, Monsoon, Hurkicaxg, and the like. Asevery 


word printed in capitals, as well in this ſubordinate diviſion as in the general table, is the title of an article | 


treated ſeparately in the Cyclopzdia, we muſt turn backwards and forwards through more than 24 references 
before we come at the detached topics, which we are directed to unite into a ſyſtem of MeTzoxoLoOGyY. The 
number of articles which muſt be united in the ſame manner to conſtitute the Compiler's ſyſtem of MzTarav- 
31Cs is upwards of 48; and thoſe which are referred to Tyr0LoGy above 300 


Ned, 


he had been aſked, he would 
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tends to confute or to confirm, without having recourſe to the awkward expedient of 
employing ſeveral alphabets, or the ſtill more inconvenient arrangement by which the 


ſyſtems themſelves are broken into fragments. 


Bur on this topic it is needleſs to expatiate. The very favourable reception with 
which the two former editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica were honoured by the 
Public; the ſtill greater encouragement which has been given to the preſent ; and the 


adoption of the plan by the editors of other repoſitories of arts and ſciences—bear ample 


teſtimony to the excellence of the arrangement. On this ſubje& we cxpreſs ourſclvcs 
with the greater cafe and the greater confidence, that we cannot be accuſed of flattering 


our own vanity, or publiſhing our own praiſes ; for the \merit of forming the arrange- 


ment, as well as of introducing into the work various branches of knowledge, from 
which, as they are not generally to be found in dictionaries, it derives a juſt claim to 
the favour of the Public, belongs not to the Compilers of the preſent Edition. 

Arx ſurveying any particular art or ſcience, our curioſity is excited to acquire ſome 
knowledge of the private hiſtory of thoſe eminent perſons by whom it was invented, 
or has been cultivated and improved. To pratify this curioſity, thoſe who formed 
the plan of the Encyclopædia Britannica reſolved to enrich it with a department not 
io be found in any prior collection of the ſame kind except the French Encyclopédie. 

Or all the various ſpecics of narrative-writing, it is acknowledged that none is more 
worthy of cultivation than Bio0GRAPHY ; fince none can be more delightful or more 
uſcful, none can more certainty enchain the heart by irreſiſtible intcreſt, or more 
widely diffaſe inftruftion to every diverſity of condition. Its tendency to jlluſtrate 
particular paſſages in general hiſtory, and to diffuſe new light through ſuch arts and 


| ſciences as were cultivated by the perſons whoſe lives are related, are facts too obvious 


to require proof, It exhibits likewiſe the human character in every poſſible form and 
fituation, It not only attends the hero through all the buſtle of public life, but pur- 
ſues him to his moſt ſequeſtered retirements. It ſhows how diftingutſhed characters 


have been involved in misfortunes and difficulties; by what means they were extricat- 


ed; or with what degree of fortitude and dignity they diſcharged the various fimc- 
tions, or ſuſtained the viciſſitudes, ſometimes profperous and ſometimes adverſe, of a 
checquered and a fluftuating life. In ſuch narratives men of all ranks muſt feel them- 
ſelves intereſted; for the high and the low, as they have the ſame faculties and the 
ſame ſenſes, have no leſs fimilitude in their pains and pleaſures ; and therefore in the 


page of honeſt biography, thoſe whom fortune or nature has placed at the greateſt dif. 


tance, may mutually afford inſtruction to each other. For theſe reaſons it is, that eve 
man of Icarning and taſte has eſteemed the biographical labours of Plutarch among the 


moſt valuable and intereſting remains of antiquity. 


Te lives and characters, therefore, of ſuch perſons as have excelled in the arts 
either of war or of peace, of ſuch as have diſtmgutſhed themſelves either on the theatre 
of action or in the receſs of contemplation, will be found in the Encyclopædia Bri- 
tannica alphabetically diſpoſed under their proper names. Many indeed are omitted, 


for whom the reader will naturally look; ſome becauſe, in the order of the alphabet, 


we had paſſed the initial letters of their names before we had intelligence of their 
deaths; others, through the inadvertency, whether excuſable or not, of the Editors; 
ſeveral, for a reaſon which ſhall be afterwards aſſigned for omiſſions of a different 
kind, and perhaps of greater importance; and a very few from the contemptuous re- 
fuſal of their friends to anſwer the Editor's letters reſpectfully requeſting the neceſſary 


information (B). 


But 
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(*) Of this treatment we have not indeed often had occaſion to complain. While mea of the firſt eminence 
in church and Rate have readily anſwered the letters that were addreſſed tothem, and either communicated the 
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Bor while one part of our readers will regret that we have given no account of their 
favourite philoſopher, hero, or ſtateſman, others may be diſpoſed to remark, that we 
have dragged from obſcurity the names of many perſons who were no proper objects 
of ſuch public regard. To theſe we can only reply, that, with the greateſt biographer 
of modern times, we have long thought that there has rarely paſſed a life of which a 
faithful narrative would not we uſeful ; and that in the lives of the moſt obſcure per- 
ſons, of whom we have given any account, we ſaw ſomething either connected with 
recent diſcoveries and public affairs, ay we thought capable of affording a leſſon 
to great multitudes in fimilar circumſtances.\ yy a 

Burwzezn eminent atchievements and the ſcenes where they were performed, there 


is a natural and neceſſary connection. The character of the warrior is connected with 


the fields of his battles; that of the legiſlator, with the countries which he civilized ; 
and that of the traveller and navigator, with the regions which they explored. Even 
when we read of the perſons by whom, and the occaſions on whieh, any particular 
branch of knowledge has been improved, we naturally wiſh to know ſomething of 
the places where ſuch improvements were made. This curioſity, ſo natural and fo 
laudable, has been frequently felt by ourſelves during the compilation of this Work ; 
and to gratify it in others, we have ſubjoined to the name of every conſiderable place 
an account of its ſituation, its climate, its foil, its peculiarities, its inhabitants, with 
their manners, cuſtoms, and arts; its revolutions, laws, and government, with. what- 
ever elſe appeared neceſſary for the readers information, and at the ſame time admiſ- 
fible into a work of ſuch variety and extent. It is indeed probable, that by many of 
our readers we ſhall be thought to have done too much rather than too little in this 


department; and to have filled our pages with accounts of towns and villages not of 


ſufficient importance to demand general attention. But were it known how many of 
| ſuch places we have excluded from our Work, though recommended to us by ſome of 


our molt obliging correſpondents, thoſe who reflect upon the different taſtes of man- 


kind, and conſider that we wrote for the Public at large, would forgive us for having 
occaſionally employed a few ſentences in the deſcription of others, which; whatever be 
their real importance, could not have been omitted without diſappointing a very nu- 
merous claſs of readers. | . 1 
Tre knowledge of hiſtory is ſo important, not only to the ſtateſman and the legiſla- 
tor, to whom indeed it is abſolutely neceſſary, but likewiſe to every man who moves 
in a ſphere above that of the loweſt vulgar, that a Work profeſling to be a general re- 
poſitory of arts, ſciences, and literature, would be exceedingly defective, if it did not 


contain ſome information of the tranſactions of thoſe who have been in poſſeſſion of the 


world before us; of the various revolutions of ſtates and empires; and of all the other 
means which have contributed to bring every thing into the ſtate in which we behold 
it. Fully aware of this, the compilers of the Encyclopædia Britannica, beſides giving 
a general view of univerſal hiſtory and chronology, have enriched this edition with a 
ſhort, though they hope luminous, detail of the progreſs of each particular nation, 
which from the remoteſt period to the preſent time has a&ed a conſpicuous part on 
the theatre of the world. The reader therefore will here find a very comprehenſive 
view of CIVIL HisToRy, ancient and modern, in all its branches. Nor have the hiſto- 
ries of NATURE and RELIGION been neglected. Of the former, it is not perhaps too 
much to ſay, that in all the ſubdiviſions of its three great kingdoms, it will be found more 
fully, more accurately, and more ſcientifically, detailed in this Work than in any other 


clictionary which has yet been publiſhed. Of the latter, a brief view is given under 
the general article Bisrory ; the unavoidable defects of which are in a great meaſure 


b 2 | ſupplied 
information which was requeſted, or politely aſſigned reaſons ſor wiſhing the lives of their friends not to be 
Publiſhed in the Encyclopzdia Britannica, the Editor recollects but two men, who maintained a ſullen 
ſilence ; and theſe he cannot conſider as moving in a ſphere much higher than his own. ; 
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ſupplied by the accounts that will be found, under their proper denominations, of all 
the conſiderable ſects and opinions which have prevailed in the religious world from the 
carlieſt periods to the preſent day. | 

SvcH was the plan of the ſecond edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; to which, 
as it ſcems hardly capable of improvement, the Compilers of the third have, with a 
few ſlight variations, ſtrictly adhered. Still, however, there was ample room for the 
efforts of all their induſtry and all their learning; for the rapid progreſs of the phyſi- 
cal ſciences had rendered the labours of their predeceſſors in many departments uſeleſs. 
Beſides the introduction of ſome thouſands of new articles, there are not many of great 
importance, thoſe in biography and geography alone excepted, which ſtand in this 
Edition as they ſtood in the l. Such recvut diſcoveries as could be introduced, have 
been mentioned with reference to their proper authors; and, while the ſeveral ſciences 
have been treated more fully and ſyſtematically, greater care has been employed to 
trace the hiſtory of each. from its firſt invention, and to apply them all to the arts of life. 
To accompliſh a taſk fo arduous, and fo important, neither labour nor expence has 
been ſpared, Literary journals; the memoirs and tranſactions of philoſophic ſocieties ; 
and all the moſt valuable diftionaries of arts and ſciences, both in our own and in 
other languages, have been conſtantly conſulted. The works of the moſt eminent au- 
thors, as well ancient as modern, who have written on any particular art or ſcience, 
have been collected and compared. Such of them as treat of topics, about which there 
is no room for controverſy, and are at the ſame time ſuſceptible of abridgment, have 
been abridged with the greateſt care ; whilſt others, more conciſe and tenacious of their 
ſubjects, have been more cloſely purſued and more faithfully retained. Upon thoſe 
branches of ſcience on which rhe works of other authors furniſhed nothing fit for the 
purpoſe of the Editors, original eſſays and treatiſes are inſerted, which were compoſed 
cither by themſelves, or by ſuch of their friends as they knew to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the ſubjeft. On diſputed points, whether in the phyſical or moral 
ſciences, arguments and objections have been diſplayed in their full force; and of each 
of the various ſects into which the Chriſtian church is divided, the account is generally 
given by the moſt eminent clergyman of that ſe& to whom the Editors could find ac- 
ceſs. <4 
Arn the utmoſt exertions, however, of our attention and induſtry, we are ſenſible, 
perhaps more ſenſible than any of our readers, that the Work paſſes from our hands in 
a ſtate far from perfection; and that the man who ſhall not diſcover in the Encyclo- 
padia Britannica miſtakes, needleſs repetitions, and even culpable omiſſions, will bring 
to the examination of it no great ſtock of general knowledge. But for theſe offences the 
Editors perhaps need no other_ apology than what will be furniſhed by the nature of 
the Work and the hiſtory of its publication, 

In a collection ſo extenſive and multifarious, a few miſtakes, repetitions, and omiſ- 
fions, might ſurely be paſſed over without ſeverity of cenſure, although the publication 
had from the beginning to the end been ſuperintended by the ſame man; but they 
will be allowed to have been almoſt unavoidable, when it is known that, after the 
Work was far advanced, it was committed to the care of a new Editor, who, though 
he was in a great degree a ſtranger to the contents of the printed volumes, found no 
clue of his predeceſſor's which could guide him accurately through thoſe to be com- 

iled. | x. | 
N W beg it to be underſtood, that this obſervation is not made with a view to re- 
move any ſhare of blame from the ſecond to the firſt Editor; for Mr Colin Macfar- 
quhar, who conducted the publication beyond the middle of the twelfth volume, 
was a man whom few who knew him will be diſpoſed to blame, and on whoſe indu- 
ſtrious integrity thoſe who knew him beſt muſt admit that it would be. difficult to 
beſtow too much praiſe. © Born in Edinburgh of parents reſpectable, though not afflu- 
ent, he was, at an early period of life, bound an apprentice to a printer. This pro- 
feſſion gave him a taſte for ſcience and literature, or rather furniſhed him with oppor- 
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tunities of cultivating. the taſte which he derived from nature: and he ſoon became 


well acquainted with the molt popular writers in natural hiſtory and in natural and 
moral philoſophy. When he opened a printing-houſe of his own, rectitude of conduct 
quickly recommended him to friends and to employment; and the unremitted proſe- 


cution of his ſtudies eminently qualified him for ſuperintending the publication of a new | 


dictionary of arts, ſciences, and literature; of which, under the title of ENcycLoe@DIa 
Be1TANNICA, the idea had been conceived by him and his friend Mr Andrew Bell en- 


graver. By whom theſe gentlemen were aſſiſted in digeſting the plan which attrafted 


to that Work ſo much of the public attention, or whether they had any aſſiſtance, are 
queſtions in which our readers, cannot be intereſted. Suffice it to ſay, that Mr Mac- 


farquhar had the ſole care of compiling the preſent Edition; and that, with the aid 
of a very few literary friends, he brought it down to the article MxsrERIEs, in the 


twelfth volume, when he was cut off in the 48th year of his age by a death which, 
though not ſudden, was perhaps unexpected. His career was indeed ſhort ; but of him 
it may be ſaid with as much propriety as of moſt men, Nemo parum din vixit, qui 
virtutis per fectæ perfecto funttus eſt munere. „ CV 
AMONG his literary correſpondents was the Reverend Dr Gleig of Stirling, who had 


written for him various articles, of which ſome were publiſhed during his lifetime 
and others in their order after his death. Theſe ſhall be afterwards enumerated with 


thoſe furniſhed by other occaſional contributors ; but they are mentioned at preſent, 
becauſe they account for that partial regard of Mr Macfarquhar for their author, which, 


on the death of the former, induced the truſtees for his children, together with Mr Bell 


the ſurviving partner, to requeſt the latter to undertake the taſk which their deceaſed 
friend had hitherto diſcharged with ſo much credit to himſelf. In this propoſal, after 
ſome heſitation on account of his diſtance from Edinburgh, Dr Gleig acquieſced ; but 
when he entered on his new office, he found matters in a ſtate of no little confuſion. 
Mr Macfarquhar, though his death had not been long expected, had laboured long 
under a complication of diſeaſes; the conſequence of which was, that the materials 
which he had prepared for the preſs were almoſt exhauſted ; and of thoſe which were 
firſt called for, ſome had not paſſed through his correcting hand. BY os 
Tris circumſtance may perhaps account for ſome defects and inaccuracies in that 
part of the Work, to which the ſecond Editor looks back with the leaſt ſatisfaction: but 
that which muſt be his apology for ſeveral repetitions and omiſſions, was the negle& of 
his predeceſſor during his laſt illneſs to make an intelligible index to his own labours. 
From the want of ſuch a neceflary guide, Dr Gleig was perpetually liable, notwith- 


| ſtanding his utmoſt circumſpection, to give under one title an explanation of as rn 


which had been before explained under another; and to omit articles altogether, from 


a perſuaſion that they had been diſcuſſed in fome preceding volume under the general 
ſyſtem to which they belong. 


Nz1THER his repetitions nor omiſſions, however, * ſo many as ſome have ſuppo- 
ſed them; for what has been haſtily cenſured as a repetition, is frequently nothin 
more than the neceſſary reſumption of ſome important ſubjet. Availing himſelf 


of the excellence of the plan upon which the Encyclopaedia Britannica is conſtru&-, 
ed, he took the opportunity, when he found any ſyſtem ſuperficially treated, to ſupply 


its defects under ſome of the detached articles belonging to it. Of this he ſhall men- 


tion as one inſtance HyprosTATICs:;; which, conſidered as a ſyſtem, muſt be con- 


feſſed to be defective; but he truſts that its defects are in a great meaſure ſupplied un- 


der the ſeparate articles RE81STANCE of Fluids, River, SPECIFIC Gravity, and Water- 
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Thar in the Encyclopedia Britannica no account is given of ſome things which 


ſhould have a place in a general repoſitory of arts, ſciences, and miſcellaneous litera- 
ture, muſt be acknowledged; but it muſt likewiſe be acknowledged that ſuch omiſſions 
are neither numerous nor very important; for many ſubjects, which have been ſup- 
poſed to be omitted, are treated under titles different from thoſe under which they 
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have been looked for, Thus the method of aaleutaning compound intereſts, which one - 
of our correſpondents cannot find in our Work, is taught in the article ALoznna; 
that of coating mirrors, of which another complains that no account is given, will be 
found under the term FoitatinG; and though it may be true, according to the 
pecviſh remark of a third, that the reader is nowhere directly iuſtructed how. to grind 
optical glaſſes, yet if he read the article Gr, A88-Grinding, and underſtand the doctrine 
of lenſes as laid down in the article OyTics, he will caſily, if an | artiſt, diſcover a 
method of performing that operation for himſelf, 

Ouissloxs, however, there are towards the end of the Work ; not the conſequence 
of careleſſneſs, but the offspring of neceſſity. , 

In an addreſs to the Purchaſers of the Encyclopedia Britannica, ſub bjoined to the 
ninth volume, the proprietors gave a raſh promiſe to comprehend the whole of their 
undertaking within the limits of eighteen ; and if intervening diſcoveries ſhould make 
it neceſſary, to enlarge the Jaſt volumes in quantity without any additional charge to 
Subſcribers. 85 

Tuna the promiſe was mud, a moment's r cction ſhould have taught them ; for in 
the preſent rapid progreſs of phyſical ſcience, when new diſcoveries are daily made, it 
was obviouſly impoſſible, at fo carly a period, to aſcertain with preciſion how many vo- 
lumes would be neceſſary to bring a Work of ſuch comprehenſive variety to the utmoſt 
perfection of which it is capable. This was indeed ſoon diſcovered ; but the proprie- 
tors ſhrunk not from their engagement, which they determined to fulfil to the utmoſt 
extent of its meaning, till the additional tax, which ; in 1795 was laid upon paper, in- 
volved them in difficulties which they had not foreſeen. By the act of parliament they 

were indeed authoriſed to reimburſe themſelves by raiſing the ſubſcription-price of 
their volumes ; but they choſe rather to ſubmit to a diminution of profit, than to take 
even a legal advantage of that Public by which they had hitherto been ſo generouſly 
ſupported. 

Jo complete their plan, however, in its original extent, was now impoſſible, with- 
_ ont a violation of the ſacred duties which they owe to themſelves and to their families. 
In this dilemma the Editor propoſed that they ſhould ſtate the cafe to their Subſcri- 
bers, -of whom he 1s confident that nine-tenths would have releaſed them from the obliga- 
tion of their promiſe : but after long deliberation, they judged that it would be more 
acceptable to the public at large to comprehend the Work in the propoſed number or 
volumes, though they ſhould exclude from the laſt ſuch articles as might be omitted 


without injury to ſcience or the arts of life. If by any of their readers they ſhall be 


thought to have erred in this judgment, let them not, however, be too ſeverely bla- 
med; for they have done much to adhere to the ſpirit of their promiſe ; and, in the large 
addition made to the bulk of the laſt volume, have ſhewn that they prefer their honour 
to their intereſt, Several things have indeed been excluded ; but except ſuch recent diſ- 
coveries as could not be noticed under the laſt letters of the alphabet, it 1s believed that 
very little has been omitted which can be conſidered as of great or general importance, 

At any rate, the Editor flatters himſelf, that the laſt ſix volumes of the Encyclopædia 
Britannica do not diſgrace thoſe by which they are preceded, and that the whole will 
bear to be compared with any other Work of the ſame kind extant, - Imperfett it cer- 
tainly is: “ but if much has been omitted, let it be remembered that much has like- 
wiſe been performed ;”” that perfection is not to be looked for in the works of man; 
and that every compilation of ſuch variety and extent ſhould be examined with the 


ſpirit which actuated one of the greateſt critics of 1 when peruſing the works 
of his brother poets : 


Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. Hor. DE ART. POET. 
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We mentioned our obligations to occaſional contributors ; and many of our corre- 
ſpondents have cxpreſſed an earneſt deſire to know who theſe contributors have been, 


As there can be no impropriety in gratifying ſuch a defire, we {hall conclude this Pre- 


face, by aſſigning the various articles, not compiled by the Editors themſelves, to their 
reſpective authors: but as many of the writers for the firſt twelve volumes were known 
ts Mr. Macfarquhar alone, they will not attribute the omiſſion of their names to cul- 
pable deſtgn, but to irremediable ignorance. . 

Fox whatever inſtruction may be conveyed in the articles Am ATOM V] and SURGERY 
the Public is indebted to Andrew Bell, F. S. S. A. one of the proprictors, and the in- 
genious Mr Fyfe. From the former of theſe gentlemen the world will ſoon receive 
one of the moſt ſplendid anatomical works which it has yet ſeen ; and as the latter has 
long officiated under Dr Monro as diſſector in the anatomical ſchool of the univerſity 
of Edinburgh, it is needleſs for us to ſay how well he mult be acquainted with the 
ſubjects on which we employed him to write. ArrRoLoGyY, AEKOSTATION, CHEMI- 


STRY, ELECTRICITY, GUNNERY, HyYDRosTATICs, MEcyanics, METEOROLOGY, with 
molt of the ſeparate articles in the various branches of natural hiſtory, we have reaſon 


to believe were compiled by Mr James Tytler chemiſt ; a man who, though his con- 


duct has been marked by almoſt perpetual imprudence, poſſeſſes no common ſhare of 
ſcience and genius. The article BIND was furniſhed by Dr Blacklock and Dr Moyes, | 


both blind themfelves, and both men of ſuperior attainments ; the former in elegant 
literature, and that latter in the phyſical ſciences. We believe that the article Epu- 
CATION was compoſed by Mr Robert Heron, author of a hiſtory of Scotland now pu- 
bliſhing, who likewiſe furniſhed the greater part of what we have publiſhed under the 


titlesR £11610Nn and SociETV. The lives of JohNsON and Mary Queen of Scots, with 


the articles InsTINcT, Love, MeTaPHaysics, MIRACLE, the hiſtory Ethics under 
Moral PHILOSO PHY, DaTH, PAssIoN, PLASTIC NATruRR, PoLYTHEIsSM, PRAYER, 
SLAVERY, and SUPPER vf the Lord, were contributed by Dr Gleig, Editor of the laſt 
fix volumes; Grammar (c) and. THEOLOGY by Dr Gleig and the Reverend James 
Bruce, A. B. late of Emanuel College, Cambridge; and Motion by Dr Gleig and 
Mr Tytler. The ſyftem of Mepicine, which was publiſhed in the former edition, 


was reviſed and improved for the preſent by Andrew Duncan, M. D. Fellow of the 


Royal Society of Edinburgh, and Profeflor of the Inſtitutes of Phyſic in the Univerſi- 
ty. The notes to the article Music were contributed by Dr Blacklock, and the hi- 
{tory of the art by William Maxwell Morifon, Eſq ; advocate, who likewiſe favoured 
us with what we have publiſhed on the ſcience of PHys106NoMy. The articles My- 
srERIES, MyTHOLOGY, and PHILOLOGY,. we owe to the erudition of David Doig, 


L. L. D. F. S. S. A. maſter of the grammar-ſchool of Stirling, and author of two very 


ingenious Letters on the Savige State, addreſſed to the late Lord Kames. NAvIGA- 
TION, PARALLAX, PENDULUM, PROJECTION of the Sphere, SHiP-BUlLÞDING, and Naval 
Tactics, were furniſhed by Andrew Mackay, L. L. D. F. R. S. E. of Aberdeen, and 
known to the Public as author of a treatiſe on the Theory and Practice of finding the 
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(c) Mr Bruce, who communicated the moſt valuable parts of the article Grammar, and who was for 
many years a ſtudent in the univerſity of St Andrew's, withes, from gratitude to his old maſter, to declare, 


in this public manner, that, to the inſtructions of Dr Hunter, profeſſor of humanity in that univerſity, he 

is indebted for much of what philological knowledge he may poſſeſs. We believe indeed that Dr Hunter 
may claim as his own the theory which we have given of the caſes of nouns, the doctrine concerning the 
inverſe acceptation of the adjective, and the reſolution of the relative pronoun by means of the prepoſition 
of inſtead of. the conjunction and. There is nothing elle in our article which the attentive reader may not 
find in the grammatical writings of Yofhus, Scaliger, Sandlius, Perizonius, Wallis, Ruddiman, Harris, Horne- 
Toke, and Dr Gregory of Edinburgh. Diſcoveries in grammar are not indeed to be looked for. They 
are nearly allied to thoſe in metaphyſics ; of which, it has been well obſerved byone of the acuteſt writers 
of the age, that the very appearance ſhould be rejected as an error, if not as an impoſition, upon mankind, 


* 
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Longitude at Sea or Land. John Robiſon, M. A. ſecretary to the Royal Society of 


Edinburgh, and profeſſor of natural philoſophy in the Univerſity, did the Editor the 


honour of contributing to the Encyclopædia Britannica the valuable articles Phvs1cs, 
PxEvMATICs, PrECEsSION of the Equinsxes, PROJECTILEs, PUMPS, RESISTANCE of 


Fluids, River, Roor, Ropz-Maling, RoTATION, SEAMANSHIP, SIGNALS, SOUND, SPE» | 


% Gravity, STATICS, STEAM and STEAM Engine, STRENGTH of Materials, TELE- 
COPE, IDE, Articulating TRUMPET, VARIATION of the Compaſs, and Water-WorKks. 
PHILosorn is the joint production of Profeſſor Robiſon and Dr Gleig. Pravys1oLoGY 
was furniſhed by John Barclay, M. D. of Edinburgh, whoſe merits, if the Editor be 


not partial to his friend, it will raiſe high in the eſtimation of men of ſcience. The 
eſſays on PREDESTINATION and PROVIDENCE were contributed by Robert Forſyth; Eſq. 


advocate; the account of the French REevoLuUTION by Mr. Forſyth and Dr Gleig ; and 
Oxvycen and PHLocisTon by John Rotheram, M. D. profeſſor of natural philoſophy 
in the Univerſity of St Andrew's. 1 2 

The other contributors to the firſt part of the Work we cannot enumerate; but we 
know that much uſeful information was occaſionally - communicated by Dr Latham of 
Dartford in Kent, the celebrated ornithologiſt ; by Dr William Wright Phyſician- 


general to the forces in the Weſt Indies under the command of Sir Ralph Abercrom- 


bie; by the Reverend J. Hawkins, vicar of Halſted in Efſex ; by the late Mr Adams, 
mathematical inſtrument-maker to his Majeſty ; and by Mr William Jones, optician 
in Holborn, London. There is, however, no man to whom the Proprietors of the En- 


cyclopædia Britannica fee] themſelves under greater obligations than to Dr Black, 


for the very handſome offer which he made to the perſon who was at firſt entruſted 
with the chemical department of the Work. And while they expreſs thus publicly 
their gratitude to him, may not the Editor declare how much he is indebted to his 


two aſſiſtants, the Reverend James Walker, M. A. of St John's College, Cambridge, 


and Mr James Thomſon of Crieff, preacher in the church of Scotland? Of theſe gen- 
tlemen, who ſucceſſively had the care of the Work when he was neceſſarily abſent, he 


could always ſay, Quibus in rebus ipſi intereſſe non poſſumus, in his, opera noſtræ vicaria 


fides amicor um ſupponitur. # 


o 
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TO the above preface of the European Editors the publiſher of the American Edi- 
tion begs leave to add, that neither care nor expenſe have been ſpared to render the 
work worthy of the Public attention. Some articles have been written anew, ſeveral of 


original matter have been inſerted, and many have been reviſed and important improve- 
ments made in them, indeed, through every volume uſeful though minute improve- 
ments have been introduced which contributed to the excellence of the work. - The 
engravings, the paper, and the genera] execution of the work muſt ſpeak for them- 


ſelves, on this ſcore the publiſher thinks he has not much cenſure to fear; for typo- 


graphical inaccuracies, which are comparatively few, he has no apology to offer, but flat- 
ters himſelf that in a work of ſuch variety and extent the candid reader will view them 
with indulgence. 1 b . Be . 
Fon the nature of the work many things muſt be expected to be imperfect, and 
ſome through inadvertence omitted, theſe, with a variety of original materials are pro- 
poſed to be taken up in a ſupplementary volume. 


© ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


A, 


bre. 


NCYCLOP @DIA. 


THE firft letter of the alphabet, in all the 

A known languages of the world, that of Ethi- 

9 opia . in which it is the 13th. It 

has deſervedly the firſt place in the alphabet on account 

of its ſimplicity, very little more —_ neceſſary to its 
pronunciation than opening the mouth. 


A., 
bre viat. 


ferent ſounds, term 
the open, and the lender A. The firſt reſembles that 


as wall, ſalt, &c. and is pronounced as au in cauſe. It 
isſprobable that the Saxons expreſſed only this broad 
ſound of the letter, as it is ſtill commonly retained in 
the northern diſtricts of England, and univerſally 
throughout Scotland; as, tauk for talk, wank for walk 


in adagio, and is the ſame with that of a in father, ra- 
ther, &c. The ſlender ſound is peculiar to the Engliſh 
language, and reſembles the ſound of the French diph- 


waſte, &c. alſo in toleration, juſtification, and all other 
. words ending with ation. ; 
A is ſametimes added after words in burleſque poetry; 


out any alteration of the ſenſe, as the interjection O 
very often does in our ballads. It is alſo ſometimes 
redundant, as in the words ariſe, awake, &c. which 
are not different in ſignification from riſe, wake, 
& c. | | 

It is ſometimes a word, either noun or interjection; 
in which laſt caſc it is commonly an expreſſion of grief, 


only with reſpect to itſelf; as great A, /ittle a, &c. 
A is very frequently uſed as an article; in which caſe 


cepied, it is joined with the letter 2 as, an iſland, an 
| 2 &c. In the tliree following caſes it is a prepo- 
nion. 
derived from a participle ; as, I am à doing this or 
that. 2. When uſcd before local ſurnames, as Corne- 
lus a Lapide, Thomas a Kempis, &c. 3. When it is 
uſed in compoſition; as, 4 foot, a ſleep, &c. In ſome 
inſtances it denotes the proportion of one thing to an- 
other; as ſo much à week, a man, a head, &c. 

A, _ the ancients, was a numeral letter, and 

OL, I. N . 


In the Engliſh language A is the mark of three dif- 
, by our grammarians, the broad, 


of the German A, is found in ſeveral monoſyllables, 


or wake, The open A reſembles that of the Italians 


thong at in pats, or their a maſculine, or perhaps it is 
a middle ſound between them: it is exemplified in ace, 


in which caſe it only makes an additional ſyllable with - 


and joined with the aſpirate, as ah When a noun, it is 


it has no plural ſignification, and is uſed to denote the 
number one, as a houſe, a field, &c. When placed as 
an article before any of the vowels, and w only ex- 


I. When it goes before a participle, or noun 


| maghiers maſter of arts, &c. 


A. 


2 f . * 
ſiguified 590; and when a daſh was added ori che top; 4, 
gun | abbreviat, 


A, in the Julian calendar, is the firſt of the feven YI 
DOMINICAL letters. It had been in uſe amongſt the 
Romans long before the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, 
as the firſt of the eight auudinnles litteræ; in imita- 
tion whereof it was that the dominical letters were fir 
introduced. 3 8 

A is alſo an abbreviation uſed with different inten- 
tions. Hence, 8 | Thr A 

A, among logicians, is uſed to denote an univerſal 
affirmative propoſition ; according to the verſe, 

Alſerat A, negat E, verim generaliter ambe. - 
Thus, in the firſt figure, a ſyllogiſm conſiſting of three 
univerſal affirmative — 4 2 is ſaid to be in Bar- 
bã-rã; the A thrice repeated, denoting ſo many of the 4 
propoſitions to be univerſal, &c. See BARE ARX. 

A, — the Romans, was uſed in the giving of 
votes or ſufffages. When a new law was propoſed, 
each voter had two woogen ballots put in his hand; 
the one marked with a eapital 4, ſignifying antiquo, 
9. d. 3 volo ; and the other with /. &, for «ti 
rogas, Such as were againſt the law, caſt the firſt into 
the urn; as who ſhould ſay, I refuſe it, I antiquate it; 
or, I like the ancient law, and defire no innovation. 

A, in the trials of criminal cauſes, alſo denoted ab- 
ſolution: whence Cicero, pro Milone, calls A, littera 
ſalutaris, a ſaving letter. Three ballots were diſtri- 
bated to each judge, marked with the letters, A for 


a I acquit; C for condenmo, I condemn ; and 


L. for non liquet, It is not clear. From the number 
of cach caſt into the urn, the prætor pronounced the 
priſoner's fate. If they were equal in number, he was 
abſolved. e 1 N | 

A, in the ancient inſcriptions of marbles, &c. occa- 
ſionally ſtands for Auguſtus, ager, aiunt, &c, When 
double, it denotes Auguſti; when triple, aurum, ar- 
gentum, 4s ; and ſometimes its meaning can only be 

nown by the reſt of the inſcription. Iſidore adds, that 
when it occurs after the word miles (ſoldier), it denotes 
him young. On the reverſe of ancient medals, it de- 
notes them ſtruck by the city of Argos, ſometimes by 
that of Athens; but on coins of modern date, it is the 
mark of Paris. ; | 

A, as an abbreviation, is alſo often found in modern 
writers: as, A. D. for anno Domini; A. M. artium 
2 line above it thus, I, is uſed 


, the letter a, with 


1 
Aaron, 


* 
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in medical preſcriptions ſor aua, of each ; ſometimes it 
is written thus, 32 : e. g. X Mel. Sacchar. & Mann. 2, 
vel 33, 3j. i, e. Take of honey, ſugar, and manna, of 
cach one ounce, 

A, put to bills of exchange, is in England an abbre- 
viation for accepted, and in France for accepi#, It is 
likewiſe uſual among merchants to mark their ſets of 
books with the letters A, B, C, &c. inſtead of the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, &c. 

A. A. A. The chemical abbreviationfor Amalgama, 
or Amalgamation. 5 

AA, the name of ſeveral rivers in Germany and Swiſ- 
ſcrland. | 

AACH, a little town in Germany, in the circle of 
Snabia, near the ſource of the river Aach, and almoſt 
equally diſtant from 'the Danube and the lake Con- 
ſtance. It belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, E. Long. 
9. O, Lat. 47. 55. TI N 

AAHUS, a little town in Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, and biſhopric of Munſter. It is the capital 
of Aahus, a ſmall diſtrict; has a good caſtle; and lies 
north-eaſt of Coesfcldt, E. Long. 7. 1. Lat. 52. 10. 
AAM, or Haan, a liquid meaſure in common uſe 
among the Dutch, and containing 123 meaſures called 


 mingles, each weighing nearly 36 ounces avoirdupoile ; 


whence the Fam contains 283 Engliſh, and 148, pints 


Paris meaſure. 

AAR, the name of two rivers, one in Swiſſerland, 
and another in Weſtphalia in Germany. It is alſo the 
name of a ſmall iſland in the Baltic. 

AARASSUS (anc. geog.), a town of Piſidia, in 
" Hither Aſia, thought to be the Anaſſus of Pto- 
lemy., 

AARON, high-prieſt of the Jews, and brother to 
Moſcs, was by the laber ſide great grandſon, and by 
the mother's grandſon, of Levi. By God's command 
he met Moſes at the foot of mount Horeb, and they 
went together into Egypt to deliver the children of 11- 
racl: he had a great ſhare in all that Moſes did for 
their deliverance ; the ſcriptures call him the prophet of 
Moſes, and he acted in that capacity after the Iſraelites 
had paſſed over the Red Sea. He aſcended mount Si- 
uai with two of his ſons, Nabab and Abihu, and ſe- 
venty elders of the people; but neither he nor they 
went higher than , from whence they ſaw the 
glory of Gad ; only Moſes and Joſhua went to the top, 
where they ſtaid forty days. During their abſence, 
Aaron, overcome by the people's cager entreaties, ſet 
up the golden calt, which the Iſraelites worſhipped by 
his conſent, This calf has given riſc to various con- 


jectures. Some rabbies maintain that he did not make” 


the golden calf ; bur only threw the gold into the fire, 
to get rid of the importunitics of the people; and that 
certain magicians, who mingled with the Ifraclites 
at their departure from Egypt, caſt this gold into 
the figure of a calf. According to ſome anthors, 
the fear of falling a ſacrifice to the reſentment of 
the people by giving a refuſal, made Aaron comply 
with their deſire ; and they allege alſo, that he hoped 
to clude their requeſt, by Lingo the women to 
contribute their car-rings, imagining they would rather 
chooſe to remain without a vilible deity, than be de- 
prived of their perſonal ornaments. This affair of the 
golden calf happened in the third month after the Iſ- 
raclites came out of Egypt. In the {irft month of the 
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court in 1624, aud che Cardinal de Richlicu having 


AAR 
following year, Aaron was appointed by God high- 


died in the forticth year after their departure from 
Egypt, upon mount Hor, being then 123 years old; 
A. M. 2522, of the Julian period 2262, before the Chri- 
ſtian zra 1452. With regard to the attempts of the 
gyptian magicians to imitate the miracles performed 
by his rod, ſce ſome remarks under the article Ma- 
GICIAN. e 
Aazon and Jorms (Saints), ſuffered martyrdom 
together, during the perſecution under the emperor 
Diocleſian, in the year 303, about the ſame time with 


St. Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, We are no- 


where told what their Britiſh names were, it being nſual 
with the Chriſtian Britons, at the time of baptiſm, to 
take new names from the Greek, Latin, or Hebrew. 
Nor have we any certainty as tothe particulars of their 
death; only that they ſuffered the molt cruel torments. 


They had cach a church erected to his memory; and 


their fettival is placed, in the Roman martyrology, on 
the firſt of July. | 

Amon, or Harun, Al Raſchid, a celebrated khalif, 
or Mahometan ſovereign of the Saracen empire; whote 
hiſtory is given under the article Bacpap. 


Au Hariſchin, a learned rabbi and cARAITE 


in the 15th century, wrote an Hebrew grammar, print- 
ed at Conſtantinople in 1581 ; probably the ſame with 
Aaron the caraite, who wrote a commentary on the 
five books of Moſes, which is in MS. in the French 
king's library. a „ 

AARSENS (Francis), Lord of Someldyck and 


Spyck, was one of the greateſt miniſters for negocia- 
tion the United Provinces could ever boaſt of. His 


father, Cornelius Aarſens, was Regiſter to the. States 
and being acquainted with Mr. Pleſſis Mornay, at the 


Court of William Prince of Orange, be prevailed 


upon him to take his ſon under him; with whom he 
continued ſome years, 
preſided over the affairs of Holland and all the United 
Provinces, ſent him afterwards _ into France, 
where he learned to negociate under thoſe profound 
pditicians Henry IV. Villeroy, Silleri, Roſſic, Jaon- 
nin, &c. and he acquitted himſelf in ſuch a manner as 
to obtain their approbation. Soon after, he was in- 
veſted with the character of ambaſſador, being the firſt 
who was recogniſed as ſuch by the French court; at 
which time Henry IV. declared, that he ſhould take 

recedence next tothe Venetian miniſter. Hereſided 
in France 15 years ; during which time he received 
great marks of eſteem from the king, who created him 
a knight and baron; and for this reaſon he was re- 
ceived amongſt the nobles of the province of Holland. 
However, he became at length ſo odious to the French 
court, that they deſired to have him recalled. He 
was afterwards deputed to Venice, and to ſeveral Ger- 
man, and Italian princes, upon occaſion of the troubles 
in Bohemia. He was the firſt of tliree extraordinary 
ambaſſadors ſent into England in 1620, and the ſecond 
in 1641; in which latter embaſſy he was accompanied 


by the Lord of Brederode as firſt ambaſſador, and 


Heemſvliet as third, to treat about the marriage of 
Prince William, ſon to the Prince of Orange. He 
was likewiſe amhaſſador- extraordinary to the French 


John Olden Barnevelt, who: 


Aaron, 
prieſt ; which office he executed during the time that Aarſens. 


the children of Iſrael continued in the wilderneſs. He. 
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ABA 


Aarſens juſt Axen the adminiſtration of affairs into his hands, 


Aba. 


vos 4 


and knowing he was an able man, made uſe of him to 
ſerve his own purpoſes. He died in a very advanced 
age; and his ſon, who ſarvived him, was reputed the 
wealthieſt man in Holland. | 

AaRSENS (Peter), a painter, called in Italy Pietro 
Longo, becauſe of his ſtature, was born at Amſterdam 


1519. He was eminent for all kinds of ſubjects; but 


was particularly famous for altar- pieces, and for repre- 
ſenting a kitchen with its furniture: he had the pain 
to ſce a fine altar-piece of his deſtroyed by the rabble 
in the inſurrection 1566, though a lady of Alemaer 
offered 200 crowns for its redemption. 


AARTGEN, or AERTGEN, 2a painter of merit, 


was the ſon of an woolcomber, and born at Leyden in 
1498. He worked at his father's trade until he had 


attained the age of eighteen ; and then, having diſco- 


vered a genius for deſigrüng, he was placed with Cor- 


nelius Engelheihtz, under whom he made a conſider- 
able progreſs in painting. He became ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed, that the celebrated Francis Floris went to Ley- 


den out of mere curioſity to ſee him, He found him 


to the bottle. 


9 


inhabiting a poor half-rained hut, and in a very mean 


ſtylc of living: He ſolicited him to go to Antwerp, 
promiſing him wealth and rank ſuitable to his merit; 
but Aartgen refuſed, declaring that he found more 
ſweets in his poverty than others did in their riches. 


Mondays, but to devote that day, with his diſciples, 
He uſed to ſtroll about the ſtreets in 
the night, playing on the German flute, and in one of 
theſe Folics was drowned in 1564. EE 

AASAR 


anc. geog.), a town of Paleſtine, in the 


tribe of Judah, ſituate between Azotus and Aſcalon. In 
Jerome's time it was an hamlet. | 


, "we. W 


he was not very well eſteemed during his life, inſomuek Abs 


It was a cuſtom with this painter never to work on 


AB, the eleventh month of the civil year of the He- 


brews, and the fifth of their eccleſiaſtical year, which 


begins with the month Niſan. It anſwers to the moon 
of july; that is, to part of our month of the ſame 
name, and to the beginning of Auguſt : it conſiſts of 


thirty days. The Jews faſt on the firſt of this month, 


in memory of Aaron's death; and on the ninth, becauſe 


is alfo a faſt among the 
ſanctuary was that nig 


on that day both the temple of Solomon, and that 
crected after the captivity, were burnt ; the former by 
the Clialdeans, and the latter by the Romans. The 


{ame day is alſo remarkable among that people for the 


bid to continue in Judea, or even to look back when at 
a diſtance from Jeruſalem, in order to lament the deſo- 
lation of that city. The eighteenth of the ſame month 
N ; becauſe the lamp in the 

t extinguiſhed, in the time of 
Ahaz. | | | 

As, in the Syriac calendar, is the name of the laſt 
ſummer- month. The firſt day of this month they call- 
ed Suum Miriam, the faſt of the virgin, becauſe the 
caſtern Chriſtians faſted from that day to the fifteenth, 
which was therefore called Fathr- Miriam, the ceſſa- 
tion of the faſt of the virgin. | < 


publication of Adrian's edict, wherein they were for- 


ABA (or rather An AU) Haniran or HanFan, ſir- 


named Al-Nooma, was the ſon of Thabet, and born 
at Coufah in the goth year of the Hegira. This is the 
moſt celebrated door of the orthodox Muſſulmans, 
and his ſect holds the principal eſteem among the four 
which they indifferently follow, Notwithſtanding this, 


it from the ground. 


A B A 


that the Khaliff Almanſor cauſed him to be impriſoned 


at Bagdad, for having refuſed to ſubſcribe to the opi- Aback. 
» e Muſſulman 


nion of abſolute prede 
call Cadha. But afterwards Abou Joſeph, who was 
the ſovereign judge or chancellor of the empire under 
the khaliff Hadi, brought his doctrine into ſuch credit, 
that it became a prevailing opinion, That to be a good 
Muſſulman was to be a Hanifite, He died in the 
150th year of the rener; in the priſon of Bagdad 
aforeſaid : and it was not till 335 years after his death, 
that Melick Schah, a ſultan of the Selgiucidan race, 
built for him a magnificent monument in the ſame city, 
whereto he adjoined a college peculiarly appropriated 
to ſuch as made a profeſſion of this ſect. This was 
in the 485th year of the Hegira, and Anno Chriſti 
1092. The moſt eminent ſucceſſors of this doctor were 
Ahmed Benali, Al Giaſſas, and Al Razi who was the 
maſter of Naſſari; and there is a moſque particularly 
appropriated to them in the temple of Mecca. 5 
Asa, Abas, Abos, or Abus, (anc.'geog.), the 
name of a mountain of Greater Armenia, ſituated 
between the mountains Niphatos and Nibonis. Accor- 
ding to Strabo, the Euphrates and Araxes roſe from 
this mountain ; the former running eaſtward, and the' 
latter weſtward. | eee i 
ABA. Sce As xk. „ | 
ABACANA (anc. Roß: a town of Media, and 
another of Cana in the Hither Aſia. 8 
ABACANUM (anc. geog.), a town of Sicily, 
whoſe ruins are ſuppoſed to be thoſe lying near T "pls 
a citadel on an high andſteep mountain not far from 
Meſſina. The inhabitants were called Abacænini. 
 ABACATUAIA, in ichthyology, a barbarous name 
of the zeus vomer, See ZEUs, 5 
ABACH, a market-town of Germany, in er 
Bavaria, ſcated on the Danube. It is remarkable fo 
Roman antiquities, and for ſprings of mineral waters 
which are ſaid to be good for various diſtempers. 
E. Long. 11. 56. Lat. 48. 53. i ON! 
ABACINARE, or ABBACINARE, in writers of the 
middle age, a ſpecies of puniſhment, conſiſting in the 
blinding of the criminal, by holding a hot baſon or bowl 
of metal before his eyes. 
ABACK (a ſea-term), the ſituation of the ſails when 
their ſurfaces are flatted againſt the maſts by the force 


of the wind. The fails are ſaid to be taten aback when 


they are brought into this ſituation, either by a ſudden 
change of the wind, or by an alteration in the ſhip's / 
courſe. They are laid aback, to effect an immediate re- 
treat, without turning tothe right or left; or, in the ſea- 
phraſe, ts give the ſhip ſtern- way, in order to avoid 
ſome danger diſcovered before her in a narrow channel, 
or when ſhe has advanced beyond her ſtation in the line 


of battle, or otherwiſe. The fails are placed in this 


poſition by ſlackening. their lee-braces, and hauling in 


the weather ones; ſo that the whole effort of the wink 


is exerted on the forepart of their ſurface, which readily - 
puſhes the ſhip aſtern, unleſs ſhe is reſtrained by. ſome * 
counteracting force. It is alſo uſual to ſpread ſome 
{ail aback near the ſtern, as the mizzen top-ſail, when 
a ſhip rides with a ſingle anchor in a road, in order to 
prevent her from approaching it ſo as to le the 
flukes of it with her ſlackened cable, and thereby Jooſen -. 


Abact ABACOT, the name of an ancient cap of 


ABA 


ſtate 
worn by the kings of England, the upper part where- 
of _ the = of a double crown. 
ABACTORS, or ABACTOKRES, 4 name given to 
thoſe who drive away, or rather ſteal, cattle by herds, 
or great numbers at once; and are therefore very pro- 
perly * ys from fures, or thieves. 
___ ABACUS, the ancients, was a kind of cup- 
board or buffet, Livy, deſcribing the luxury into 
which the Romans degenerated after the conqueſt of 
Aſia, lays, They their abaci, beds, &c, plated 


over with gold. | 
ABACUS, — the ancient mathematicians, ſigni” 
ſied a table covered with duſt, on which they drew their 
diagrams; the word in this ſenſe being derived from 
the Phoenician abgk, duſt, | 
ABAcus, in architecture, ſignifies the ſuperior part or 


member of the capital of a column, and ſerves as a kind 
of cxowning to both. Vitravius tells us the abacus was 
originally intended to repreſent a ſquare Ale laid over 
an urn, or rather over a baſket. See ARcHITEC- 
TURE, nd 15, The form of the abacus is not the 
ſame in all orders: in the Tuſcan, Doric, and Io- 
nic, it is generally ſquare ; but in the Corinthian and 
Compoſite, its four ſides are arched inwards, and em- 
belliſhed in the middle with ſome ornament, as a roſe 
or other flower, Scammozzi uſes abacus for a con- 
cave monlding on the capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal ; 
and Palladiocalls the plinth. above the echinus, or boul- 


tin, in the Tuſcan and Doric orders, by the ſame 


name, 


AnBAacvus is alſo the name of an ancient inſtrument ſor. 
variouſly 


facilitating operations in 9 is 


contrived, That chiefly uſed in Europe. is made by 


drawing any number of parallel lines at the diſtance of 


two diameters of one of the counters uſed in the calcu- 
lation. A counter placed on the loweſt line, ſigni- 
fies 1; on the 2d, 10; on the 3d, 100; on the Ach, 
1000, &c, In the intermediate ſpaces, the fame 
counters are eſtimated at one half of the value of the 
line immediately ſuperior, viz. between the 1ſt and ad, 
5; between the 2d and 2d, 50; &. Sec the figure on 
Plate I. where the ſame number, 1788 for example, is 
repreſented under both diviſions by different dyſpaliti= 
ons of the counters. | . 
As Acus is alſo uſed by. modern writers for a table of 


numbers ready caſt up, to expe dite the operations of 


arithmetic. In this ſenſe we have Abaci o 
multiplication, of diviſion. 
Chineſe ApBacos. SCE SWANMTAN. 
Apicys n aways the, common. multiplication- 
table, fo called from its being invented by Py thagoras, 
Aus Logiſtics, is a rectangled triangle, whoſe 
ſiudes, farming the right angle, contain the numbers 


addition, of 


from 1 to 60 and its arca, the facta of cach two of the 


numbers perpendicularly oppaſitc. This is alſo called 
a cauon of ſexageſimals., 


Amacis & Palmule, in the ancient muſic, denote . 


the machinery, whereby the ſtrings of Polyplectra, or 
inſtruments of many ſtrings, were ſtruck with a plec- 
trum made of quills. b 


Agacus Harmonicut, is uſed by Kircher for the 
ſtructare and diſpoſuion of the keys of a muſical in- 


— whether to be touched with the hands or the 
cet, — ——— 


further 


2 
* 
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AKA 
Apacus Major, in metallurgic operations, the name 
of a trough uſed in the mines, whereinthe ore is waſhed. 
ABADDON, is che name which St. John in the 


Revelation gives to the king of the locuſts, the ange 


of the bottomleſs pit. Pay 

word is Hebrew, and in-Greck = Are, i. c. 
adeſtroyer. That angcl-king is t to be Satan or 
the devil: but Mr. le Clerc thinks, with Dr. Hammond, 
that by the locuſts which came out of the abyſs, may 
be underſtood the zealots and robbers, who miſcrably 
aſllicted the lanaoſ Judea, and laid it in a manner waſte 
before Jeruſalem was taken by the Romans; and that 
Abaddon, the king of the locuſts, may be John of Giſ- 
chala, who having treacherouſiy left that town a little 
before it was ſurrendered to Titus, came to Jeruſalem, 
where he ſoon headed part of the zealots, who ac know - 
ledged him as their king, whilſt the reſt would not 
ſubmit to him. This fubdiviGon of the zealot party 
brought a thouſand. calamities on the Jews, 


to gods of the firſt order. In the Roman mythology, 
it is the name of a ſtone which Saturn twallowed, by 


ied writer ſays, ibis 


ABADIR, a title which the Carthaginians gave 


hs 


the contrivance of his wife Ops, believing, it to be his. 


new-born, fon. Jupiter: hence it ridiculoaſly became. 
the object of religious warſhip,  _ = 
ABE, or ASA (anc. geo ) a town of Phocis in 
Greece, near Helicon; famous for an oracle of A- 
pollo older than that at Delphi, and for a rich tem- 
ple, plundered and burnt by the Perſians. 
ABAFT, a ſea- term, ſignifying the hinder part of 


a ſhip, or all thoſe parts both within and without which 


lie towards the ſtern, in oppoſition to AF ORE; Which 
ſee, _— is alſo.uſed as a prepoſition, and ſignifies 


_ ABAISSED, Me in heraldry, an epithet ap- 


plicd to the wings of cagles, &c. when the tip looks 
downwards to the point of the ſhield, or when the 
wings are ſhut, the natural way of bearing them be- 


ing extended. 1 
ABAKA Knax, the 18th emperor of the Mo- 
guls, a wiſe and clement prince. He reigned 17 years, 


and is by ſome authors ſaid to have been a Chriſtian. 
It may be admitted, indeed, that he joined with the 
Chriſtians in kecping the feaſt of Eaſter, in the city 


Hanadan, ſome ſhort time before his death, But this 
is no proof of his Chriſtianity-; it being common, in 
times of brotherly love, for Chrillians — 

to join in keeping the ſame feaſts, when cach would 
compliment the other with doing honour to his ſolem- 
nity. 


ABALAK; a town of Siberia, two miles from To- 


bolſk. E. Long. 64. 10. N. Lat. 57. 1. 
ABALIENATION, in law, the act of transſer- 
ring one man's property to another. 


ABALLABA, the ancient name of APPL £BY, a. 
town in Weſtmoreland, remarkable ouly for. its anti- 


quity, having been a Roman ſtation, W. Long. 1. 4. 


N. Lat. 55. 38. 0 . 
ABALUS (anc. geog.), ſuppoſcd by the. anci- 


ents to be, an iſland in the German ocean, called by 
Timæus Baſilie, and by Xenophon Lampſaccnus Ba/- 


lia; now the peninſala of Scandinavia. Here, accord - 


ing to Pliny, ſome, imagined thai amber dropped ſrom 
. ABANA, 


the trecs. 


er aft, or nearer the ſleru; as the barricade ſtands 
abaft the main-maſt, i. e. behind it, or nearer the ſtern. 


\Mahometans- 


ABA 


Abans ABANA, or Au AN (anc. geog.), a river of Phoe- 

Rnicia, which, rifag * Mount Hermon, waſhed the 

Abaris. ſonth and welt ſides of Damaſcus, and falls into the 

\HYI-S Phoenician fea to the north of Tripolis, called Chry- 

ſorrheas by the Greeks. 

ABANGA. Sec Apr: 

ABANO, a town of the Paduano, in the republic 

of Venice, famous among the ancients for its hot baths. 

ABANTES, a e who came originally from 

Thrace, and ſettled in Phoceca, a country of Greece, 

where they built a town which they called Aba, after 

the name of Abas their leader; and, if we may credit 

ſome ancient authors, the Abantes went afterwards into 

the iſland Eubœa, now called Negropont : others ſay 

the Abantesof Euboea came from Athens. The Aban- 


tes were a very warlike people, cloſing with their enc- 


mics, and fighting hand to hand. 
ABANTIAS, or AzanT1s (anc. geog.), a name 
of the iſland Eubcea in the Egean ſea, extending a- 
long the coaſt of Greece, from the promontory Su- 
nium of Attica to Theſſaly, and ſeparated from Bœo- 
tia by a narrow ſtrait called Erripus, From its length 
the iſland was formerly called Macris ; afterwards A. 
bantias, or Abantis, from the Abantes, a people origi- 
nallyof Thrace, called by Homer «x:7b#wKup owe, from 
wearing their hair long behind, having ina battle ex- 
perienced the inconvenience of wearing long hair be- 
tore. From cutting thcir hair before, they were call- 
cd Curetes. 204 
ABAPTISTON, in ſurgery, the. perforating part 
of the inſtrument called a TREPAN 
ABARA, a town in the Greater Armenia, under 
the dominion of the Turks: it is often the reſidence 
of the archbiſhop- of Naktlivan. Long. 46. 25. Lat. 
39- 45. | | 
"ABARANER, a town of Aſia, in Grand Armenia, 
helonging to the Turks: it is ſeated onthe river Alin- 
gena. Long. 46. 20. Lat. 39. 50. 7 | 


ABARCA, an ancient kind of ſhoe uſed in Spain 


for paſſing the mountains with, It was made of raw 
lides; and bound with cords, which ſecured the feet 
of travellers againſt the ſnow. | 

ABARIM, high mountains of ſteep aſcent, ſeparat- 
ing the country of the Ammonites and Moabites from 
the land of Canaan, where Moſes died. According to 
Joſephus, they ſtood oppoſite tothe territory of Jeri-- 
cho, and were the laſt ſtation but one of the Iſraelites 
coming from Egypt. Nebah and Piſgah were parts of. 
rue ſe mountains. 


ABARIS, the Hyperborean ; a celebrated ſage» of 


antiquity, whoſe hiſtory and travels have been the ſub- 
ject of much learned diſcuſſion. Sueli a number of fa- 
jamblich. Dalous ſtories “ were told of him, that Herodotus him - 
Via Pythag, fell ſcems io ſeruple to rc late them. He tells us only, 
Ib.. that this Barbarian was ſaid to have travelled witk an 
<2p- 30. arrow, and to llave taken no ſuſte nance: but this does 
nut acquaint us with the marvellous properties Which 
were attributed to that arrow; nor that it had been 
| given him by-the-Hyperborean Apollo. With repard- 
| to the occaſion of his leaving his native country, Har- 
Vader poeration ꝗ tells us, that the whole earth being infeſted 
tl: word with a deadly plague, Apollo, upon being conſulted; 
Aeapis, gave no other anſwer, tlian that the Athenians ſhould: 
| offer up prayers in behalf of all other nations: upon 
vehich, ſeveral countries deputed ambaſſadors to Athen⸗ : 


o ON 


5 


appeared a Grecian in ſ | 
„ thian in his habit and appearance. He came to 


was not habited like t 


A B A 
among whom was Abaris the Hyperbo 


rean. In chis Abaris. 
journey he renewed the alliance between his country 
men and the inhabitants of rhe iſland of Delos. It 

appears that he alſo went to Lacedæmon; ſince, ac 
cording, to ſome writers q, he there built a temple con- & Pauſanias 
ſecrated to Proſerpine the Salutary. It is aſſerted, chat lib. ii. p. 94. 
he was capable of foretelling earthquakes, driving away, 

plagues, laying ſtorms 2, &c. He wrote ſeveral books, } Porphyry 
as Snidas + informs us, viz. Apollo's arrival into the «36 ita Pye 
country of the Hyperboreans ; The nuptials of the river 8 


Hebrus; ©4567-0144, Or the Generation of the Gods 3 A Pa, One 


collection of oracles; &c. Himerius the ſophiſt ap- Ac. 
plauds him ſor ſpeaking pure Greek; which attain- 
ment will be no matter of wonder to ſuch as conſider 

the ancient intercourſe there was between the Greeks 

and Hyperborcans. If the Hebrides, or Weſtern 
Iſlands of Scotland (ſays Mr. Toland * ) were the Hy- ' Account 
perboreans of Diodorus, then the celebrated Abaris * bis 
was of that country; and likewiſe a druid, having been j 
the prieſt of Apollo. Suidas, who knew not the diſ- ori, vol. 
tinction of the inſular Hyperboreans, makes him ai. p. 161. 
Scythian; as do ſome others, miſled an ſame vul- + Diod. Sic, 
gar error; thongh Diodorus has truly fixed his country lib. ii, iii. 
in an iſland, and not on the continent. Indeed, the 

fictions and miſtakes concerning our Abaris are infi- 

nite: however, it is by all agreed that he travelled quite 

over Greece, and from thence into Italy, where he con- 

verſcd familiarly with Pythagoras, who favoured him 

beyond all his diſciples, by inſtructing him in his doc- 


7 Fo 


trines (eſpecially his thoughts of nature), in a plainer 


and more compendious method chan he did any other. 
This diſtinction could not but he very advantageous to 
Abaris. The Hyperborean, in return, preſented the 
Samian, as though he cqualled/ Apollo himſelf in wiſ- 
dom, with the ſacred arrow, on which the Greeks 
have fabulouſſy related that he ſat aſtride, and flew #3 

upon it, through the air, over rivers and lakes, ſoreſts f. g 
and mountains; in like manner as our vulgar {till be- BOY 
lieve, particularly thoſe. of the Hebrides, that wizards 
and wiiches fly whitherſoeverthey pleaſe on their broom 


c 
Jamblichi 


ſticks. The orator Himerius above mentioned, thought 


one of thoſe who, from the equivocal ſenſe of the word 
Hyperborean, ſeem to have miſtaken Abaris ſor a Scy- 
thian, yet deſcribes his perſon accurately, and gives 
him a very noble character. They relate (ſays he) 
0 that Abaris the ſage was by nation an Hyperborcan, 
ch, and reſembled a Sey- 


«Athens, holding a bowin his hand, having a quiver' 

15 wer, a on his ſhonlders,. his body wrapt up in a 
«« plaid, girt abont the loins with a gilded belt, and 
«wearing trowſers reachingfrom his waiſtdown ward.“ 
By this it is evident (continues Mr. Toland) that he 
Seythians, Who were abwayͤs 
covered with ſæius; but appeared in cht native garb 
of an aboriginal Scot. As to vmhat relates to his abi- 
lities, Himerius informs us, that“ he was afſnble and 
«© pleaſant: in converſation; in diſpatching great affairs 
«ſecret and iuduſtrious, quick-· ſighted n preſent exi- 
« geneies, in preventing future dangers ciroumſpect, 
« ſcarcher after wiſdom; defirousot triendihip; truſt- 
% ing liitle to fortune, and having every thingtruſted 
© to him for his prudence.” Neither the Academy 


nor the Lycæœum could have furniſhed a man with fit- 
ter qualities ta travel ſo ſax abroad, and to ſuch wiſe 
| nations, 


ABA 


Abarticu- nations, about affairs no leſs ardnous than important. 


lation 
Abaſcia. 
DO” — 


And if we further attentively conſider his moderation 
in eating, drinking, and the uſe of all thoſe things 
which our natural appetites inceſſantly crave; joining 
the candour and ſimplicity of his manners with the ſo- 
lidity and wiſdom of his anſwers, all which we find 
ſuliciently atteſted: it maſt be owned, that the world 
at that time had few to compare with Abariz, 
ABARAXTICULATION, in anatomy, a ſpecies of 
articulation admitting of a manifeſt motion; called al- 


fo Diarthroſis, and Dearticulatio, to diſtinguiſh it from 


that fort of articulation which admits of a very obſcure 
motion, and is called Synarthroſts, | 
ABAS, a weight uſed in Perſia for weighing pearls. 
It is 1-$th leſs than the European carat. 
As As, in the heathen mythology, was the ſon of 
Hypothoon and Meganira, who cntertained Ceres, and 
oftered a ſacrifice to that goddeſs ; but Abas ridiculing 


the ceremony, and giving her opprobrious language, 


ſhe ſprinkled him with a certain mixture ſhe held in ler 
cup, on which he became a newt or water-lizard. 
Anas (Schah) the Great, was third fon of Coda- 


bendi, 7th king of Perſia, of the race of the Sophis. 


Succeeding to his father at 18, in 1585, he found the 
affairs of Perſia at a low ebb, occaſioned by the con- 
queſts of the Turks and Tartars. He regaincd ſeveral 
of the provinces they had ſeized ; but death put a ſtop 


to his victories in 1629, after a reign of 44 years. He 


was the greateſt prince that had reigned in Perſia for 
many ages; and it was he who made Iſpahan the 
metropolis of Perſia : his memory is held in the lighett 
veneration among the Perſians, 1 

Aas (Schah) his grandſon, 1 King of Perſia, of 
the race of the Sophis, ſucceeded his father Seſi at 13 


years of age: he was but 18 when he made himſelf ma- 


ſterof the city Candahar, which had ſurrendered in his 
father's reign to the Great Mogul, and all the province 
about it; and he preſerved it afterwards againſt this 
Indian emperor, though he beſieged it more than once 
with an army of 300,000 men. He was a very merci- 
ful prince, and openly protected the Chriſtians : he had 
formed a deſign of extending the limits of his kingdom 
toward the north, and had for that effect levied a power- 


ful army; but death put a ſtop to all his great deſigns 


at 37 years of ape, in 1666, 


ABASCIA, or Ascas, a country in Aſia, tributa- 
ry to the Turks, ſituated on the coaſt of the Black 
Sea, The people are poor, thieviſh, and treacherous, 
inſomuch that there is no trading with them without 


the utmoſt caution. Their commodities are furs, buck. 


and tyger ſkins, linen yarn, boxwood, and bees-wax : 
but their greateſt traffic is in ſelling their own children, 
and even one another, tothe Turks; mach that they 
live in perpetual diſtruſt, They are deſtitute of many 


neceſſaries of life, and have nothing among them that 


can becalleda town; though we find Anacopia, Dun- 
dar, and Czekorni, mentioned in the maps. "They have 


the name of Chriſtians ; but have nothing left but tlie 


1ame, any more than the Mingrelians their northern 
neighbours. The men are robuſt and active, and the 
women are fair and beautiful ; on which account the 
Turks have a great value for the female flaves which 
they purchaſe from among them. Their cuſtoms are 
much the ſame as thoſe of the MixcrELIANS; which 
ſce. E.Long. from 39 to 43. Lat. from 43 to 45. 
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ABA 


* 


ABASCUS, a river of Aſiatic Sarmatia, which, Abaſcns 


riſing from Mount Caucaſus, falls intothe Euxine, be- 
tween Piryus to the eaſt, and Noſis to the welt. 
ABASITIS (anc. geog.), a tract of Aſiatic Myſia, 
in which vas ſituated the city of Ancyra. | 
ABASSI, or Aeass1s, a ſilver coin current in Per- 
ſia, equivalent in value to a French livre, or tenpence 
halfpenny Sterling. Ir took its name from Schah 
Abbas II. king of Perſn, under whom it was ſtruck. 
ABASSUS (anc. geog.), a town of the Greater 


Phrygia, on the confines eng Toliſtobagii, a people 


of Galatia in Aſia, 

ABATAMENTUM, in law, is an entry to lands 
by interpoſition, 1. . when a perſon dies ſeized, and 
another who has no right enters before the heir. 

To ABATE, (from the French abbatre, to pull down, 
overthrow, demoliſh, batter down, or deſtroy), a term 
uſed by the writers of the Engliſh common-law, both 
in an active and neutral ſenſe; as, To abate a caſtle, is 
to beat it down, To abate a writ, is, by ſome excep- 
tion, to defeat or overthrow it. A ſtranger abateth ; 
that is, entereth upon a honſe or land void by the death 
of him that laſt poſſeſſed it, before the heir takes poſ- 
ſeſſion, and ſo keepeth him out: wherefore, as he that 
putteth out him in poſleſſion is ſaid to diſſcize, fo h- 
that ſteppeth in between the former poſſeſſor and his 
heir is ſaid to abate. In the neuter ſignification thus: 
The writ of the demandant ſhall abate,; that is, ſhall be 


diſabled, fruſtrated or overthrown. The appeal abateth 


by covin ; that is, the accuſation is defeated by deceit, 

ABATE, in the mancge, implies the performing any 
downward motion properly. Thus a horſe is ſaid to 
abate to take down his curvets, when he puts both his 
hind legs to the ground at once, and obſerves the ſame 
cxactneſs in all the times. 5 | 5 

ABAT ELEMENT, in commerce, a term uſed for 
a prohibition of trade to all French merchants in the 
ports of the Levant who will not ſtand to their bar- 
gains, or refuſe to pay their debts. It is a ſentence 
of the French conſul, which muſt be taken off before 
they can ſue any perſon for the payment of their debts. 

ABATEMENT, in heraldry, an accidental figure 


| ſuppoſed to have been added to coats of arms, in order 


to denote ſome diſhonourable demeanour or ſtain, 
whereby the dignity of coat-armour was rendered of 
leſs eſteem. Sce HERALDRY. 1 5 
ABATEMENT, in law. Sce To ABaTE. 
'ABATEMENT, in the cuſtoms, an allowance made up- 
on the duty of goods, When the quantum damaged is 
determined by the judgment of two merchants upon 
oath, and aſcertained by a certificate from the ſurveyor 


and land-waiter. 


ABATIS, an ancient term for an officer of the ſtables. 
ABATON, an erection at Rhodes, as a fence to 
the trophy of Artemiſia, queen of Halicarnaſſus, Coos, 
&c. raiſed in memory of her victory over the Rhodians; 
or rather as a ſcreen to conceal the diſgrace of the 
Rhodians from the eyes of the world, the effacing or 
deſtroying the trophy being with them a point of re- 
ligion. | | 
 ABATOR, in law, a term applicd to a perſon 
who enters to a houſe or lands void by the death of 
the laſt poſſeſſor, before the true heir. 
ABATOS (anc. geog.), an iſland in the lake Moeris, 
3 - merk 


AB B = T7. VF” 

Abavo Tormerly amons for its rus.” It was the burial- commander, Abbas was a famous doctor of the Muf- Abbas 

1 place Long e ſulman law, inſomuch that he read lectures upon every N | 

Abbas, ABAVO, in botany, aſynonime of the ADANSONIA. chapter of the Koran, as his nephew pretended to re- * 
AB, a term, among clothiers, applied to the yarn ceive them one by one from heaven. He died in 652, 


3 


born at Nay in 


univerſity of Se 
and Germany, and was miniſter in the French church of 
Berlin. He left that place in 1690; came into England; 
Was ſometime miniſter inthe French church intheSavoy, 
London; and was made dean of Killalow in Ireland. 


of a weaver's warp. They fay alſo Ab- uod in the 
ſame ſenſe. 1 : 
ABBA (anc. geog.) a town of Afric Propria, near 
Carthage. | : a 
ABBA, in the Syriac and Chaldee lafiguages, lite- 
rally ſignifies a father ; and, figuratively, a ſuperior, 


reputed as a father in reſpect of "pe, dignity, or af- 


fection. It is more particularly uſed in the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Ethiopic churches, as a title given to the 
biſhops. The biſhops themſelves beſtow the title Aba 
more eminently on the biſhop of Alexandria; which 
occaſioned the people to give him the title of Baba, 
or Papa, that is, Grandfather a title which he bore 


before the biſhop of Rome. It is a Jewiſh title of 


honour given to certain rabbins called Tanaites; and 
it is alſo particnlarly uſed, by ſome writers of the middle 


age, for the ſuperior of a monaſtery, uſually called 


ABBOT. | 
 ABBADIE (James), an eminent Proteſtant divine, 
ern in 1554; firſt educated there un- 
der the e ohn la Placette, and afterward at the 
lan. From thence he went into Holland 


He died at St Mary le Bonne ncar London, in 1727, 


aged 73. He was ſtrongly attached to the cauſe of king 
William, as appears in his elaborate defence of the re- 


volution, and his hiſtory of the aſſaſſination- plot. He 
had great natural abilities, which he improved by true 
and uſeful learning. He was a moſt zealous defender 
of the primitive doctrine of the Proteſtants, as appears 
by his writings; and that ſtrong nervous eloquence, for 
which he was ſo remarkable, enabled him to enforce the 
doctrines of his profeſſion from the pulpit with great ſpi- 
rit and energy, He publiſhed ſeveral works in French 
that were much eſteemed ; the principal of which are, A- 


and his memory is held in the higheſt veneration among 
the Maſſulmans to this day. 1225 
Abul Aas ſurnamed Saſſah, was proclaimed kha- 
lif; and in him began the Dynaſty of the _ | 
ABBASSIDES, who poſſeſſed the Khalifate for 524 
years; and there were 37 khalifs of this race who ſuc- 
ceeded one another without interruption. | 
ABBE, in a monaſtic ſenſe, the ſame with ApporT; 
ABBE, in a modern ſenſe, is the name of a curious 
popular character in France, very much mentioned, but 
very little known, in Britain. The term 1s not to be 
rendered in our language, as the exiſtence of the bein 
which it denominates is poſterior tothe reformation, an 
no ſuch character was known among the Romaniſts till 
about a century and a half ago. : 


Abbes, according to the ſtricteſt definition, are per- 
ſons who have not yet obtained any preciſe or fixed 
ſettlement in church or ſtate, but moſt heartily wiſh for 


and would accept of, cither, juſt as it may happen. 
In the mean while, their privileges are many. They 


are admiſſible in all companies, and no degradation to 


the beſt, notwithſtanding they are ſometimes found in 
the worſt, Their dreſs is rather that of an academic, 
or of a profeſſed ſcholar, than of an ecclehaſtic ; and, ne- 


ver varying in colour, is noincumbrance on the pocket. 


Theſe abbes are very numerous, and no leſs uſeful. 


They are, incolleges, the inſtructors of youth; in pri- 


vate families, the tutors of young gentlemen ; and many 


procure a decent hvelihood by their literary and witty 


compoſitions of all kinds, from the profoundeſt philo- 


ſophy to the moſt airy romances. , They are, in ſhort, 


a body of men who poſleſs a fund of univerſal talents: 


and learning, and are inceſſantly employed in the culti- 

vation of every various branch of literature and inge- 
nuity. No ſubject whatever eſcapes them; ſerious or 
gay, ſolid or ludicrous, ſacred or profane, all pay tri- - 
bute to their reſcarches; and as they are converſant in - 
the Joweſt as well as the higheſt topics, their fame is 


Treatiſe on the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; The equally great in the learned and in the ſcribbling world. 
art of Knowing: one's Self; A Defence of the Britiſh A diſtinguiſhing part of their character, too, though 
Nation; The Deity of Jeſus Chriſt eſſential tothe Chri- we ſhall but ſlightly touch it, is their devotion to tlie 
ſtian Religion; The Hiſtory of the laſt conſpiracy in fair ſex; whoſe favourites, in return, they have the ho- 
England, written by order of king William III.; and nour of being in the moſt enviable degree; the wit and 

The Triumph of Providence and Religion, or the open - ſmartneſs for which they are uſually remarkable, being 


ing the Scven Seals by the Son of God. 

ABBAS, ſon of Abdalmothleb, and Mahomet's 
uncle, oppoſed his nephew with all his power, eſteem- 
ing him an impoſtor and infidel ; but in the ſecond year 


juſt the very thing that ſuit the French ladies. In fine, 


theſe abbes are ſought after by moſt people, on various 
accounts; as they are equally men of buſineſs and plea- 


ſure, not leſs expert in the moſt ſerious tranſactions, than 


of the Hegira, being overcome aud made a priſoner at fondofenjoying their ſhare in whatever occnpies the gay 
the battle of Bendir in 623, a great ranſom being de- world. Hence they diligently frequent all public ſpec- 
manded for him, he repreſented to Mahomet, that his tacles, which are thought incomplete without them; as 
paying it would reduce him to poverty, which would they compoſe the moſtintelligent part of the company, 
redound to the diſhonour of the family. But Mahomet and are the moſt weighty approvers or condemners of 
having been informed of Abbas's having ſecreted large what paſſes in almoſt all places. | | 
rms of money, aſked him after the purſes of gold he ABBESS, the ſuperior of an abbey or convent of 
had left in his mother's cuſtody at Mecca. Abbas, up- nuns, The abbeſs has the ſame rights and authority 
an this, conceiving him to be really a prophet, em- over her xuns that the abbots regular have over their 
braced his new religion; became one of his principal monks. The ſex indeed does not allow her to performs 
captains; and ſaved his life whenin eminent dangerat the ſpiritual functions annexed to the prieſthood, where- 
the battle of Henan, againſt the Thakeſites, ſoon after with the abbot is uſually inveſted ; but there are inſtances” 
tue reduction of Mecca, But beſides being a great of ſome abbeſſes Who have a right or rather a privilege,- 

| o 


* 


— 


„ 1% On. ABB 
Abbeville, to commiion a prieſt to act for them. They have even monks and nuns, which were foundin ſomeplaces very Abbey, 
| Abbey. @ kind of epiſcopal juriſdiction, as well as ſume abbots diſorderly : upon which, the abbots, perceiving their  Abbey- 
| HAI who are exempted from the viſitation of their diocelans, dillolution unavoidable, were induced to reſign their boyle. 
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obſerves, that ſome abbeſſes have formerly confe 
their nins, But he adds, that their cxceſſive curioſity 
carried them ſuch lengths, that there aroſe a neceſſity 
of checking it, However, St Baſil, in bis Rule, allows 
the abbeſ to be preſent with the prieft at the confeſſion 
of her nuns, 

ABBEVILLE, a conſiderable city of France in 
Picardy, and the capital of Ponthicu ; the rtver Somme 


runs through the middle of it, and divide it into two. 


parts, It has a collegiate church and twelve parith- 
churches; the moſt conſiderable of which are St Ccorge's 
and St Giles's, beſides a great number of monaſterics 
and nannerics, 4 bailiwic, and a prefidial cut. It isa 
fortified town ; the walls arc flanked with battions, and 
ſurrounded by large ditches ; and was never yct taken; 
from which circumſtance it is ſometimes called the 
Maiden Trwn. The country about it is low, curly 
and dirty, It is pretty well peopled, and is famous for 
its woollen manufactory. The cloths and ſtuffs made 
there are ſaid to be now little inferior to thoſe of Eng- 
land and Holland. The work, however, is alliſted by 


the clandeſtine importation of Engliſh and Iriſh woo!, 


and workmen from Grcat Britain. It is about fifteen 
miles caſt of the Britiſh channel, and ſhips may come 
from thence by the river Somme to the middle of the 
town. E. Long. 2. 6. Lat. 50. 7. 

ABBEY, a monaſtery, or religious houſe, governed 


by a ſuperior under the title of 44554 or abbe/s. 


Abbey: differ from priories, in that the former are un- 
der the direction of an abbot, and the others of a prior: 
but abbot and prior (we mean a prior conventual) are 
much the ſame thing, differing in little but the name, 

Fauchet obſcrves, that, in the early days of the French 
monarchy, dukes and counts were called abet, and 
duchies and counties abe. Even ſome of their kings 
are mentioned in hiſtory under the title of abbots, Phi- 
lip I, Louis VI, and afterwards the dukes of Orleans, 
are called abbots of the monaſtery of St Aignan. The 


dakes of Aquitain were r of the monaſtery of® 


St Hilary, at Poidtiers ; and the carls of Anjou, of St 
Aubin, &c. | | 
Monaſteries were at firſt nothing more than religions 
houſes, whither perſons retired from the buſtle of the 
world to ſpend their time in ſolitude and devotion. But 
they ſoon degenerated from their original inſtitution, 
and procured large privileges, cxemptious, and riches. 
They prevailed greatly in Britain before the reforma- 
tion; particularly in England : and as they increaſed 
in riches, ſo the ſtate became poor; for the lands, 
which theſe regulars poſſeſſed were in mortua manu, 
i. e. could never reycrt to the lords who gave them. 
This inconvenience gave riſe to the ſtatutes againſt gitts 


in uortmaine, which prohibited donations to theſe re- 


ligions houſes ; and Lord Coke tells us, that ſeveral 
lords, at their creation, had a clauſe in their grant, 
that the donor might give or ſell his land to whom he 
would (exceptis viris religioſis & Judais) excepting 
monks and Jews. eBags Even 

Theſe places where wholly aboliſhed in England at 


_ the time of the Reformation; Henry VIII. having 
firſt appointed viſitors to inſpect into the lives of the 


| Martene, in his treatiſe on the rights of the 2 houſcs to the king, who by that means became inveſted WY 


with the abbey-lands: theſe were afterwardsgranted to 
different perſons, whoſe deſcendents enjoy them atthis 
day : they were then yalucd at 2,853,000/. per annum, 
an immenſe ſum in thofe days. 
I hough the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, even con- 
ſidered in a political light only, was of a very great na- 
tional benetit, it muſt be owned, that, at the time they 
touriſhed, they ere not entirely uſclels, Abbeysor mo- 
naſterics were then the repoſitories, as well as the ſemi- 
narics, of learning ; many valuable books and national 
records, as well as private evidences, lrave been preſerv- 
din their libraries; the ouly places wherein they could 
have been fafcly lodged iu thote turbulent mes. Many 


of thoſe, which had eſcaped the ravages of the Danes, 


were deſtroyed with more thanGothuc barbarity at the 


diſſolution of the abbeys. Theſe ravages are pathetical- 


ly lamented by John Bale, in his Declaration upon Le- 
land's Journal 1549. Covetouſneſs, ſays he,“ was at 
that time ſo buſy about private commodity, chat public 
wealth, in chat moſt neceſſary and of 2 was not 
any where regarded. A number of them which pur- 
chaſcd theſc ſuperſtitious manſions, reſerved of the li- 
brary-books, ſome to ſerve their jacks, ſome to ſcour 
the candleſticks, and ſome to rub their boots; ſome 
they fold to the grocer and ſoap- ſeller; and ſome they 
ſent over ſca to the book-binders, not in ſmall numbers, 
but in whole ſhips full ; yea, the univerſities of this 
realm are not clear of fo deteſtable a fact. I know a 
merchant that bought the contents of two noble libra- 
rics for 40s. price; a ſhame it is to be ſpoken ! This 
ſtuff hath he occupied inſtead of gray paper, by the 
ſpace of more than theſe ten years, and yet he hath 
ſtore enough for as many years to come. I ſhall judge 
this to be true, and utter it with heavineſs, that neither 
the Britons under the Romans and Saxons, nor yet the 
Engliſh people under the Danes and Normans, had ever 
ſuch damage of their learned monuments as we have 
ſeen in our time.” 

In theſe days every abbey had at leaſt one perſon 
whoſe office it was to inſtruct youth; and the hiſtori- 


ans of this country are chiefly beholden to the monks 


for the knowledge they have of former national events. 
In theſe houſes alſo the arts of painting, architecture, 
and printing, were cultivated, The religious houſes 
alſo were hoſpitals for the ſick and poor; affording 
likewiſe entertainment totravellersat a time whenthere 
were no inns. In them che nobility and gentry who 
were heirs to their founders could provide for a certain 
number of ancient and faithful ſervants, by procuring 
them corodies, or ſtated allowances of meal, drink, and 
clothes. They were likewiſe an aſylum for aged and 
indigent perſons of good family. The neighbouring 
places were alſo greatly beneſited by the fairs procured 
for them; and by their exemption from foreſt-laws ; 
add to which, that the monaſtic eſtates were generally 
let at very eaſy rents, the fines given at renewals in- 
cluded. 
ABBEYBOYLE, a town of Ireland, in the coun- 
ty of Roſcommon, and province of Connaught, W. 
Long. 8. 32. Lat, 56. 54. It is remarkable for an old 


abbey. | | 9 
. | ABBEY- 


AB B 


Abbey- - ABBEYHOLM, a towu in Cumberland, fo called 
holm from an abbey bnilt there by David king of Scots. It 


Abbot. ſtands on an arm of the ſea. 
Amat. 54. 45. 


ütle of Abbots, or Fathers. 
The name Aobot, then, appears as old as the inſti- 


W. Long. 2. 38. 


ABBOT, or/Assar, the ſüperior of a monaſtery 
of monks erected into an abbey or prelacy. 

The name A454 is originally Hebrew, where it ſig- 
nifies father, The Jews call father, in their language, 
Ab; whence the Chaldeans and Syrians formed Abba; 
thence the Greeks Accac, which the Latins retained, 
Abbas; and hence our Abbot, the French Abbe, &c. 
—St. Mark and St. Paul uſe the Syriac Abba in their 
Greek, by reaſon it was then commonly known in the 


ſynagogues and the primitive aſſemblies of the Chri- 


ſtians; adding to it, by way of interpretation, the word 


father, ACCa r,, Abba, father; 7. d. Abba, that 


is to ſay, Father. — But the name Ab, or Abba, 
which at firſt was a term of tenderneſs and affection in 
the Hebrew and Chaldee, became at length a title of 
dignity and honour: The Jewiſh doctors affected it; 
and one of their moſt ancient books, containing the 
ſayings or apophthegms of divers of them, is entitled 
Pirke Abboth, or Avoth; i. e. Chapters of the Fathers. 


It was in alluſion to this affectation, that Jeſus Chriſt 


forbad his diſciples to call any man their father on 
carth ; which word St. Jerome turns againſt the ſupe- 
riors of the monaſteries of his time, tor aſſuming the 


tution of monks it{clf, The governors of the primi- 
tive monaſteries aſſumed inditterently the titles Abbots, 


* See Monk and Archimandrites,.* They were really diſtinguiſhed 
and Archi- from the clergy ; though frequently confounded with 


mandrite. 


/ 
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them, becauſe a degree above laymen, 

In thoſe early days, the abbots were ſubject to the 
biſhops and the ordinary paſtors. Their monaſteries 
being remote from cities, built in the fartheſt ſolitudes, 
they had no ſhare in eccleſiaſtical affairs. They went 


on Sundays to the pariſh-church with the reſt of the 


people ; or, if they were too remote, a prieſt was ſent 
them to adminiſter the ſacraments ; till at length they 
were allowed to have prieſts of their own body. The 


bur his function extended no farther than tothe 


- abbot or archimandrite himſelf was uſnally the F rinom : 
p 


iritual 


aſſiſtance of his monaſtery ; and he remained ſtill in 


obedience to the biſhop. There being among the ab- 
bots ſeveral perſons of learning, they made a vigorous 
oppoſition to the ning hereſies of thoſe times; which 
firſt occaſioned the biſhops to call them out of their de- 
{irts, and fix them about the ſuburbs of cities, and at 
length in the cities themſelves: from which era their 
degeneracy is to be dated, The abbots, now, ſoon 
wore off their former plainneſs and ſimplicity, and be- 
gan to be looked on as a ſort of little prelates. They 
aſpired at being independent of the biſhops; and became 
ſo inſupportable, that ſome ſevere laws were made againſt 
them at the council of Chalcedon; this notwithitand- 
ing, in time many of them carried the point of inde- 
app and got the appellation of /ord, with other 
>a4ges of the epiſcopate, particularly the mitre. 

Hence aroſe new ſpecies of diſtinctions between the 
ablots, Thoſe were termed mitred abbots, who were 
privileged to wear the mitre, and exerciſe epiſcopal an- 
thority within their reſpective precincts, being exemp- 


tes, from the juriſdiction of the bithop. Others were 
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ly bore the title of Abbot of the people. 
wiſe uſual, about the time of Charlemagne, for ſeveral 


ſees in December 1609. 


AB B 
called croſiered abbots, from their bearing the croſier 


Abbot. . 


or paſtoral ſtaff, Others were ſtyled æcumenicai or unn? 


verſal abbots, in imitation of the patriarch of Conſtan- 


tinople : while others were termed cardinal abbots, from 
their ſuperiority over all other abbots.—In Britain, the 
mitred abbots were lords of parliament ; and called 


abbots-ſovereign, and abbots-general, to diſtinguiſh 


them from the other abbots. And as tfexe were lords 
abbots, ſo there were alſo lords priors, who had exempt 
juriſdiction, and were likewiſe lords of Parliament. 


Some reckon 26 of theſe lords ahbots and priors that 
Sir Edward Coke ſays, that there 
were 27 parliamentary abbots and two priors. In the 
parliament 20 Rich. II. there were but 25 abbots and 
two priors : but in the ſummons to parhament anno 


ſat in parliament. 


4 Ed. III. more are named. | 


At preſent, in the Roman-catholic countries, the 
principal diſtinctions obſerved between abbots are thoſe 
of regular and commendatory. The former take the vow 


and wear the habit of their order ; whereas the latter 


are ſeculars, though they are obliged by their bulls to 


take orders when of proper age. | 
Anciently the ceremony of creating an abbot conſiſted 
in clothing him with the habit called cucu//rrs, or cowl ; 
putting the paſtoral ſtaff into his hand, and the ſhoes 
called pedalzs on his feet; but, at preſent, it is only 
a ſimple benediction, improperly called, by ſome, con- 
ſecration. „ 
ABBOT is alſo a title given to others beſide the ſupe- 
riors of monaſteries : thus biſhops, whoſe ſees were 
formerly abbeys, are called abbots ; as are the ſupe- 


riors of ſome congregations of regular canons, parti- 
cularly that of St. Genevieve at Paris: and among the 


Genocſe, the chief magiſtrate of their republic former- 
It was like- 


lords to aſſume the title of* count-abbots, abba comites ; 
and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe the ſuperin- 
tendancy of certain abbeys was committed to them. 

_ ABBOT (George), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
horn Oct. 29. 1562, at Guildford in Surrey. He 
went through his ſtudies at Oxford, and in 1597 was 
choſen principal of Univerſity College. In 1599, he 
was inſtalled dean of Wincheſter : the year following 


he was choſen vice-chancellor of the univerſity of Ox- 


ford, and a ſecond time in 1603. In 1604, that tranſ- 


lation of the bible now in uſe was begun by the direc- 


tion of king James; and Dr Abbot was the ſecond of 


cight divines of Oxford, to whom the care of tranſlat- 
ing the whole New Teſtament (cxcepting the epiſtles) 
was committed, The year following, he was a third 
time vice-chanccllof. In 1608, he went to Scotland 
with George Hume Earl of Dunbar, to aſſiſt in eſta» 


bliſhing'an union betwixt the kirk of Scotland and the 


church*of England; and in this affair he behaved * with * Heylin's 
ſo much addreſs and moderation, that it laid the founda- hiſt.ofPreſ- 
tion of all his futufe preferment. For king James ever Þ7tcrians, 
after paid great deference to his advice and connſel ; and P. 83. 


upon the death of Dr. Overton biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, he named Dr. Abbot tor his ſueceſſor, who 
was accordingly conſtituted biſhop of thoſe two-united 
About a moutli afrerwards 
he was tranſlated to the ſee of London, and on the ſe- 
cond of November thereafter was raiſcd to the archi- 
epiſcopal ſee, | ) 


— 


3 ot It 


Abbot, 


ABB 
It is not however improbable, that his extravagant 


ion of his royal maſter, in which he went as far 


Je 
c a3 another Th 


_ anſwer himſelf, It need ſcarce be adde 


* Fuller 


as any other court-chaplaia could do, contributed not 
a "__ o the acceleration of his preferment. In 2 

cſace to 2 phlet he publiſhed, the following ſpe- 
en of ridiculous flattery occurs: Spcaking of the 
King, be fays, © whoſe life hath been fo immaculate 


and unſpotted, c. that even malice itſelf, which leaves 


nothing unſcarched, could never find true blemiſh in 
, nor caſt probable aſperſion on it. Zealous as Da- 
vid; learned and wile, the Solomon of our age; reh- 
gious a5 Joſias; careful of ſpreading Chriſt's faith as 
Conſtantine the Great; juſt as Moſcs ; undefiled in all 
his ways as 2 Tchoſaphat and Hezekias ; fall of clemen- 
codofius,”—If Mr. Walpole had ſeen 
this paſſage, he certainly would not have ſaid, tha 
* honeſt Abbot could not flatter,” 8 
His great zeal for the Proteſtant religion made him 
4 ſtrenuons promoter of the match between the Elector 
Palatine and the Princeſs Elizabeth; which was accor- 
dingly concluded and ſolemnized the 14th of February 
1612, the archbithop performing the ceremony on a 
ſtage erected in the royal chapel. In the following, 
2 happened the famous caſe of divorce betwixt tlie 
| ay Frances Howard, daughter of the earl of Sutfolk, 
and Robert carl of Eſſex: an affair which has been by 
many comidercd as one of the greateſt blemiſhes in 
king James's reign ; but the part acted therein by the 
archbuhop added much to the reputation he had already 
acquired for incorruptible integrity. The matter was 
by the king referred to a court of delegates. The 
archbiſhop ſaw plainly, that his majeſty was very de- 
ſirous the lady ſhould be divorced ; but he was, in his 
own judgment, directly againſt the divorce. He la- 
bourcd all he could to extricate himſelf from this dith- 
calty, by having an end pat to the cauſe by ſome o- 
ther way than by ſentence : but it was io no purpoſe ; 
for thoſe who drove on this affair, had got too great 
power to be reſtrained from bringing it to the conclu- 
ſion the king deſired. The archbiſhop prepared a 
Fpeech, which he intended to have ſpoken againſt the 
ulliry of the marriage, in the court at Lambeth ; but 
he did not make uſe of it, becauſe the king ordered 
the opinions to be given in few words. He continued, 


however, inflexible in his opinion againſt the divorce ; 


and drew up his reaſons, which the ing thought fit to 
| „that ſentence 

was given in the lady's favour. In 1611, the king pub- 
bliſhed a declaration, which he ordered to be read in all 
charches, permitting ſports and paſtimes on the Lord's 


day: this gave great uneafineſs tothe archbiſhop; who, 


happening to be at Croydon when it came thither, had 
the courage to forbid its being read. | 


Being now in a declining ſtate of health, the arch- 
bi hop uſed in the ſummer to go to Hampſhire, for 


the fake of recreation; and being invited by lord 
Zouch to hunt in his park at Bramzill, lie met there 
with the preateſt misfortune that ever befel him; 
for he accidentally killed the game-ketper by an ar- 
row from a croſ;-bow Which he fliot at one of the deer, 
This accident threw him into a deep melancholy ; 


„ and he ever afterwards kept a monthly faſt on Tueſ- 


church hit, 437+ the day on which this fatal miſchance happened, 
cent; xvii, and he ſettled an annuity of 20/. on the widow.* 


p. G7... 


There were ſeveral perſons who took an advantage 


1 
of this misfortune, to leſſen him in the king's fa- Ae 
vour ; but his majcity ſaid, “ An angel might have 


AB B 


miſcarried in this fort,” His enc mies alleging that 


he had incurred an irregularity, and was thercby inca- 


1 for performing the offices of 2 primate ; the 
ing directed a commiiſion to ten perſons to enquire 
into this matter. 

The reſult, however, was not ſatisfactory to his 
Grace's enemics ; it being declared, that, as the mur- 
der was involuntary, he had. not forfeited his archi- 
epiſcopal character. The archbiſhop 
dom aſſiſted at the council, being chiefly hindered by 
his infirmities ; but in the king's laſt ilineſs he was 
ſent for, and attended with great conſtancy till his 
Majeſty expired on the 27th of March, 1625. He 
performed the ceremony of the coronation of king 
Charles I. though very infirm and much troubled wh 
the gout, He was never greatly in this king's favour ; 
and the duke of Buckingham being his declared enemy, 


watched an opportunity of making him fecl the weight 


of his diſpleaſure, his he at latt accompliilicd, _ 
the archbiſhop's refuſing to licenſe a ſermon, preached 
by Dr, Sibthorpe to jultify a loan which the Ling had 


demanded, and pregnant with principles which tended 


to overthrow the conſtitution. The archbiſhop was 
immediately after ſuſpended from all his functions as 
primate ; and they were exerciſed by certain biſhops com- 


mitſioned by the king, of whom Land, the archbiſhop's 


enemy, and afterwards his ſucceſſor, was one : while 


the only cauſe aſſigned for this procedure was, I har 
the arc 


ſhop could not at that time perſonally aitend 
thoſe ſervices which were otherwiſe proper for his 
coguiſance and direction. He did not, however, re- 
main long in this ſituation ; for a parliament being ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary, his Grace was ſent for, and reſtored. 


to his authority and juriſdiction. But not proving 
friendly to certain rigorous meaſures adopted by the 


prevailing church-party, headed by Laud, whoſe power 


and intereſt at court were now very conſiderable, his 
eſence became unwelcome there; ſo that upon the 


birth of the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. 


Laud liad the honour to baptize him, as dean of the 
chapel, The archbiſhop being worn out with cares 
and infirmities, died at Croydon, the fifth of Auguſt 
1633, aged 71 years; and was buricd at Guildford, the 
place of his nativity, and where he had endowed an 
hoſpital with lands to the amount of 300/. per annum. 


A ſtately monument was erected over the grave, with 


the effigy of the archbiſhop in his robes. | 
He ſhewed himſelf, in moſt circumſtances of his life, 


2 man of great moderation to all parties; and was deſi- 


rous that the clergy ſhould attract the eſteem of the laity 
by the ſanctity of their manners, rather than claim it 
as due to their function. His notions and principles, 
however, nat ſuiting the humour of ſome writers, have 
drawn upon him many ſevere reflections; particularly, 
which is to be regreited, from the earl of Clarendon, 
But Dr. Welwood has done more juflice to his merit 


and abilities.“ He wrote ſeveral tracts upon various - Memoirs. 
as already mentioned, tranſſated part of 8vo. 1700. 
the New Teſtament, with the reſt of the Oxford di- p. 38. 


lubjects; and 
vines, 1611. 

It is proper to obſerve here, that there was another 
writer of both his names, who flourithed ſome what 


later. This George Abbot wrete A paraphraſe on 


* 


hence forward ſel- 
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Abbot 
Abbotſ- 
bury. 


born at 


| Bingham in Nottinghamſtiüre. 


* Waorthies 
of England 


' Surrey. 


name with regard to the fairs. 


8 

Job, A indication of the ſabbath, and A paraphraſe 
en the Pſalms. | 7 - 
AB 1 ), elder brother to the former, and 
ildford in 1560, went through his ſtudies in 

Baliol college, Oxford. In 1582, he took his degree 
of maſter of arts, and ſoon became acclebrated preach- 
er; and to this talent he chiefly owed his preferment. 
Upon his firſt ſermon at Worceſter, he was choſen lec- 
turer in that city, and ſoon after rector of All-ſaunts in 
the ſame place. John Stanhope, Eſq; happening to hear 
him h at Faul's-croſs, was ſo pleated with him, 
that he immediatcly preſented him to the rich living of 
In 1597, he;rook his 
degree of doctor in divinity : and, in the beginning of 
king James's reign, was appointed chaplainm ordinary 
to his Majeſty ; who had ſuch an opinion of him as a 
writer, that he ordered the doctor's book De Autichrifto 
to be printed with his own commentary upon part of 
the Apocalypſe. In 1609, he was elected maſter of 


Baliol college; which truſt he diſcharged with the ut - 
moſt care and aſſiduity, by his frequent lectures to the 


ſcholars, by his continual preſence at public exerciſes, 
and by promoting temperance in the ſociety. In No- 
vember 1610, he was made prebendary of Normanton 
in the church of Southwell ; and, in 1612, his — 
appointed him regius profeſſor of divinity at Oxford. 
The fame of his lectures became very great; and thoſe 


which he gave upon the ſupreme power of kings againſt 


Bellarmine and Suarez, ſo much pleaſed his Majeſty, 
that, when the ſee of Saliſbury became vacant, he na- 
med him to that biſhoprick, and he was conſecrated 
by his own brother at Lambeth, December 3, 1615. 
When he came to Saliſbury, he found the cathedral 
running to decay, through the negligence and covet- 
ouſneſs of the clergy belonging to it : however, he found 
means to draw five hundred pounds from the prebenda- 
_ ries, which he applied to the reparation of this church. 
He then gave himſelf up to the duties of his function 
with great diligence and aſſiduity, viſiting. his whole 
dioceſe in perſon, and preaching every Sunday whilſt 
health would permit. But this was not long: for his ſe- 


dentary life, and cloſe application to ſtudy, brought 


upon him the gravel and ſtone; of which he died on the 
2d of March 1618, in the fifty-cighth year of his age ; 
having not filled the ſee quite two years and three 


months, and being one of the five biſhops which Saliſ- 
bury had in fix years, He was buried oppolite to the 


biſhop's ſear in the cathedral. Dr. Fuller“, ſpeaking of 
the two brothers, ſays, “ that George was the more 
« plauſible preacher, Robert the greateſt ſcholar ; 
*« George the ableſt ſtateſman, Robert the deepeſt di- 
vine; gravity did frown in George, and ſmile in 


Robert.“ He publiſhed ſeveral pieces; he alſo 


Jeft behind him ſundry manuſcripts, which Dr Corbet 
made a preſent of to the Bodleian library. 
ABBOTSBROMLEY, a town in Staffordſhire, 
with a market on Tueiday. After the diſſolution of 
the monaſteries, it was given to the Lord Paget; and 
has ſince been called Paget's Bromley, and is ſo deno- 
minated in the county map. But it retains its old 
name in the King's books, and is a diſcharged vicarage 
of 201. clear yearly valne. It likewiſe retains its old 


52. 45. | 
ABBOTSBURY, a ſmall town in Dorſctſhire, with 


"oY 


1 ar 1 


of land towards any 


W. Long. 1. 2. Lat. 


ABD 


a market on Thurſday, W. - 1.17. Lat. 50. 40. Abbreviate 
The abbey near this town was founded by a Norman "a 


lady, about the year 1026; and Edward the Confeſſor a 
ad William the Conqueror were conſiderable benefac- 8 


tors to it. 

ABBREVIATE of Apjuprications, in Scots law, 
an abftra& or abridgment of a decreet of adjudication, 
which is recorded in a regiſter kept for that purpoſe. 

ABBREVIATION, or A8ZBREVIATURE, à con- 
traction of a word or paſſage; made by dropping ſome 
of the letters, or by ſubſtituting certain marks or cha- 
racers in their place. Lawyers, phyſicians, &c. uſe 
abundance of abbreviations, partly for the ſake of ex- 
pedition, and partly for that of myſtery ; but of all 
people the Rabbins are the moſt remarkable for this 
practice, ſo that their writings are unintelligible with- 
out the Hebrew abbreviatares. The Jewiſh authors and 
copyiſts do not content themſelves with abbreviating 
words like the Greeks and Latins, by retrenching ſome 
of the letters and ſyllables; they frequently take away 
all but the initial letters, They even frequently take 
the initials of ſeveral ſucceeding words, join them to- 
gether, and, adding vowels to them, make a ſort of 
barbarous word, repreſentative of all thoſe which they 
have thus abridged. Thus, Rabbi Moſes ben Maie- 


men, in their abbreviature is KXambam, &c. 


ABBREVIATOR, in a general ſenſe, a perſon whe 
abridges any large book into a narrower compaſs. 

_ ABBREVIATORS, a college of 72 perſons in the chan- 
cery of Rome, who draw up the pope's brieves, and re · 
duce petitions, when granted by him, into proper form 
for being converted into bulls. | 

ABBUTALS, ſignify the buttings or 2 | 

int, Limits were anciently di- 
ſtinguiſhed by artificial hillocks, which were called 
bote mines; and hence butting. In a deſcription of the 
lite of land, the ſides on the breadth are more properly 
adjacents, and theſe terminating the length are ab. 
tantes ; which, in old ſurveys, were ſometimes expreſs- 
ed by capitare, to head, whence abbutals are now call- - 
ed head-lands. . Ps | - 

ABCEDARY, or ABCEDARIAN, an epithet given 
to compoſitions, the parts of which are diſpoſed in the 
order of the letters of the alphabet: thus we ſay, Ab- 
cedarian pſalms, lamentations, hymns, &c. 2s 

+ ABCOURT, a town near St Germains, four leagnes 
from Paris. Here is a briſk chalybeate water, impreg- 
nated with fixed air and the foſſil alkali; and reſem- 
bling the waters of Spa and Ilmington. 

ABDALLA, the ſon of Abdalmothleb, was the fa- 
ther of the prophet Mahomet. Several other Arabians 
of eminence bore the ſame name. FIN 1 

ABDALMALEK, the fon of Mirvan, and the tn 
Ehalif of the race of the Ommiades, ſurnamed Naſeh al 
Hegianat, 4. e. the ſkinner of a ſtone, becauſe of his 
extreme avarice ; as alſo Aboulzebab, becauſe his 
breath was ſaid to be ſo poiſonous as to kill all the flies 
which reſted on his face, Yet he ſurpaſſed all his pre- 
deceſſors in power and dominion ; for in his reign the 
Indies were conquered in the eaſt, and his armies pe- 
netrated Spain in the weſt; he likewiſe extended his 
empire towards the ſonth, by making himſelt maſter of 
Medina and Mecca. He began his reign in the 65th 


of the hegira, A. D. 648; reigned 15 years; and four 
of his ſons enjoyed the khalifate one after another. 
ABDALMELEK, 


I» 


Ab laime - ATDATAZ IEE, (Ben Zohar), an eminent phyſician, 
be commonly called by the Europeans Aleuzcar. Sce 
| AVESZOAR. | 

4 ABDALMOTHLEB, or Ar DAL MAaTELEs, the 

WYMV {1 of Haſhem , the fathcr of Abdalla, and grandfather 

of Mahomet the prophet of the Muilulmans, was, it is 

faid, of ſuch wonderful comelineſs and beauty, that 

| all women who ſaw him became enamonred : which may 

N | have given occaſion to that prophetic light, which, ac- 

cording to the Arabians, ſhone in the forchcads of him, 

his anceſtors, and deſcendents; it being certain that 

they were very handſome and graceful men. He dicd 

when Mahomet, of whom he had taken peculiar care, 

was only 8 or ꝙ years old ; aged, according to ſome, 
110, and according to other writers 120. 

ABDALONYMUS, or AzpoLoxYmus, (in claſſic 


biſtory), of the royal family of Sidon, and deſcended 


from king Cinyras, was contented to Jive in obſcurity, 

and get his ſubſiſtence by cultivating a garden, while 

Strato was in poſſeſſion of the crown of Sidon. Alexan- 
11 der the Great having depoſed Strato, inquired whether 
; any of the race of Cinyras was living, that he might ſet 
ö him on the throne. It was generally thought that the 
whole race was extinct: but at laſt Abdalonymus was 
thought of, and mentioned to Alexander ; who imme- 
diately ord- 
foind the good man at work, bappy in bis poverty, 


all Aſia was at that time diſturbed ; and they could 


ander was convinced of bis high deſcent by the dig- 
nity that appeared in his perſon; but was deſirous of 
learning from him in what manner he borc his poverty. 
«I with” ſid Abdalonymus, © I may bear my new 


ceſſitics: 1 have had nothing, and I have. wanted no- 
thing,” This anſwer pleaſed Alexander ſo much, that, 
beſides giving him all that was Strato's, he augmented 
his dominions, and gave him a large preſent out of the 
Perſian ſpoils. 


ſuppoſed to be inſpired to a degree of madneſs. The 
word comes, perhaps, from the Arabic, Abdallah, the 
ſervant of God. The Perſians call them devaneh kho- 
da, ſimilar to the Latins way of ſpeaking of their pro- 
hets and ſibyls, 9. d. furentes deo, raging with the god. 
hey are often carried by exceſs of zeal, eſpecially in 
the Indies, to run about the ſtreets, and kill all the 
meet of a different religion; of Which trayellers ſurniſ 
many inſtanzes, The Engliſh call this runzing amuk, 
from the name of the inſtrament, a ſort of pomard, 
which they employ on theſe deſperate occaſions. It 
they are killed, as it commonly happens, before they 
have done much miſchief, they reckon it highly meri- 
torious; and are eſteemed, by the vulgar, martyrs for 
their faith. 8 
ABDARA, or AnDERA, (anc. geog.) a town of 
Bootia in Spain, a Phoenician colony; now Adra, to 
the welt of Almeira in the kingdom of Granada, 
ABDERA, "op geog.) a maritime town of. Thrace, 


eaſt ſide, The foundation, according to Herodotus, 
was attempted to be laid by Timeſius the Clazome- 

| nian; bur he was forced by the Thracians to quit the 
1 deſign. The Tejans undertook it, and ſucceeded ; ſet- 


——— 


cred ſome of his ſoldiers to fetch him. They 
and entirely a ſtranger to the noiſe of arms, with which 


. ſcarcely perſuade him that they were in carneſt. Alex-. 


= condition as well: Theſe hands have ſupplied my nc- 


ABDALS, in the Eaſtern countries, a kind of ſaints 


not far from the mouth of the river Neſſus, on the. 


; AD | F _ > & 


tling there, in order to avoid the inſults of the Perſians. Abders, 


—Several ſingularities are told of Abdera“. Thegrals | 


of the country round it was ſo ſtrong, that ſuch borics Sb4ication 
as cat of it ran mad. In the reign of Caſſander king of OY 
Macedon, this city was ſo peſtered with frogs and rats, , Flini, 
that the inhabitants were forced to quit it tor a time. 8 8. 
— The Abderites, or Abderitani, were very much deri- 4 <a 
ded for their want of wit and judgment: yet their 
city has given birth to ſeveral eminent perſons ; as, 
Protagoras, Democritus, Anaxarchus, Hecatzus the 
hiſtorian, Nicenztus the poet, and many others, who 
were mentioned among the illuſtrious men.—In the 


.reign of Lyſimachus, Abdera was inflicted for ſome 


months with a moſt extraordinary diſcaſe : this was +Lucianuf. 
a burning fever, whoſe criſis was always on the ſeventh / 6 11 
day, and then it left them; but it fo diſtracted their 1 
imaginations, that they fancied themſclves players. „, 
After this, they were ever repeating verſes from ſome 

tragedy, and particularly out of the Andromeda of Eu- 

ripides, as if they had been upon the ſtage; ſo that 

many of theſe pale, meagre actors, were pouring fortli 

their tragic exclamations in every ſtreet. This delirium 
continued till the winter following; which was a very 


cold one, and therefore fitter to remove it. Lucian, 


who has deſcribed this diſcaſe, endeavours to account 
for it in this manner: Archelaus, an exccllent player, 
acted the Andromeda of Euripides before the Abde- 
rites, in the height of a very hot ſummer. Several had 
a fever at their coming. out of the theatre; and as their 
imaginations were full of the tragedy, the delirium 
which the fever raiſed repreſented perpetually Andro- 
meda, Perſcus, Meduſa, &e. and the ſeveral dramatic 
incidents, and called up the ideas of thoſe objects, and 
the plcaſure of the repreſentation, ſo ſtrongly, that they 
could not forbear imitating Archelaus's action and de- 
clamation: And from theſe the fever ſpread to others 
by infection, | 

ABDERAHMA, a Saracen viceroy in Spain, who 
revolted, and formed an independent principality at 
Cordova. He had ſeveral ſucceſſors of the ſame name. 

ABDEST, a Perſian word, properly ſignifying the. 
water placed in a baſon for waſhing the hands; but is. 
uſed to imply the legal purifications practiſed by the- 
Mahometans before they enter on their religious cere- 
monies, _ | "Os 

ABDIAS or Bary1.on, one of the boldeſt legend- 
writers, who boaſted he had ſeen our Saviour, that he was 


one of the 72 diſciples, had been cyc-witneſs of the ac- 


tions and prayers at the deaths of ſeveral of the apoſtles, 
and had' followed into Perſia St Simon and St Jude, 
who, he ſaid, made him the-firſt biſhop of Babylon. 
His book intitled Hiſloria certaminis apoſtolici, was pubs . 
liſhed by Wolfgang Lazius, at Baſil, 1551; and it has 
ſince borne ſeveral impreſſions in different places, 
ABDICATION, the action whereby a magiſtrate, 


or 2 in office, renounces and gives up the ſame 


before the term of ſervice is expired. | 
This word is frequently confounded with reſignation ; 
but differs from it, in that abdication is done purely 
and fimply, whereas reſignation is in favour of ſome 
third perſon. It is ſaid to be a renunciation, quitting, 
and relinquiſhing, fo as to have nothing further to | 4 
with a thing; or the doing of ſuch actions as are in- 
conſiſtent with the holding of it. On king James's lea- 
ving the Kingdom, and abdicating the government, ” | 
1 lords 


* 


WW 
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Abdomen lords would have had the word deſertion made uſe of ; AsgL-Nhzraim, called alſo the Threſhing-floor of Abel 
1 2 the commons thought that e not comprehenſive Atad; ſignifying the lamentation of the Egyptians ; 1 E 
Abel enough, for that the king might then have liberty of in alluſion to the mourning for Jacob, Gen. i. 3, 10, i 
| returning.-Among the Roman writers it was more par- 11. Suppoſed to be near Hebron, ike SYN, 
ticularly uſed for the act whereby a father diſcarded or ATI or Abelmuſth, in botany, the trivial 
diſclaimed his ſon, and expelled hum the family, It is name of a ſpecics of the HiB1SCUS. ; 
diſtinguiſhed from exheredatio or diſinheriting, in that - ABEL-Sattim, or Siitim, a town in the plains of 
the former was done in the father's lifetime; the latter, Moab, to the N. E. of the Dead Sea not far from 
by will at his death: ſo that whocver was abdicated, Jordan, where the Iſraelites committed fornication with 
was alſo diſinherited; but not vice verſu. 3 the daughters of Moab: So called, probably, from the 
ABDOMEN, in anatomy, is that part of the trunk great number of ſittim-trees there, Oy; | 
of the body which lies between the thorax and the bot- ABELARD (Peter), one of the moſt famous doc- 
tom of the pelvis. See ANATOMY. tors of the twelfth century, was born at Palais near- 
ABDOMINALES, or AB8poMmINAL FisHEs, con- Nantz, in Britany : he was well learned in divinity, 
ſtitute the IVth Order of the Fourth Claſs of Animals, 3 and the languages; but was particularly. 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem. Sce Zoo lo. diſtinguiſhed by his {kill in logic, and his ondneſs for 
ABDUCTION, in Logic, a kind of argumentation, diſputatlons, Which. led him to travel into ſeveral pro- 
by the Greeks called apagege, wherein the greater vinces in order to give public proof of his acuteneſs in 
extreme is evidently contained in the medium, but the that ſcience, . 5 : 3 
medium not ſo evidently in the leſſer extreme as not to After having baffled many antagoniſts, he read 
require ſome farther medium or proof to make it ap- lectures in divinity wich great applauſe at Paris; 
pear, It is called abduction, becauſe, from the con- where he boarded with a canon Whole name was Ful- - 
cluſion, i: draws us on to prove the propoſition aſſumed. bert, and who had a very beautiful niece named He- 
Thus, in che ſyllogiſm, “ All whom God abſolves are loiſe. The canon ardently wiſhed to ſee this young 
ſree from ſin; but God abſolves all who are in Chriſt; lady make a figure among the learned, and Abclard 
therefore all who are in Chriſt are fret from ſin,” the was made her preceptor: but inſtead of inſtructing her 
major is evident; but the minor, or aſſumption, is not ſo in the ſciences, he taught her to love. Abelard now: 
cvident without ſome other propoſition to prove it, as, performed his public functions very, coldly, and wrote 
« God received full ſatisfaction for ſin by the ſuffer- nothing but amorous verſes. Heloiſe proving with child, 
ings of Jeſus Chriſt.” Abelard ſent her to a ſiſter of his in Britany, where ſhe 
ABDUCT110N, in ſurgery, a ſpecies of fracture, where- was delivered of aſon. To ſoften the canon's anger, he 
in the broken parts of the bone recede from cach other. offered to marry Heloiſe privately ; and the old man was 
ABDUCTOR, or Azpucenr, in anatomy, a name better pleaſed with the propoſal than the niece; who, from 
wen to ſeveral of the muſcles, on account of their a ſingular exceſs of paſſion, choſe to be Abelard's miſtreſs 
2 to withdraw, open, or pull back the parts ta rather than his wife. She marricd, however; but uſed 
which they belong. 1 5 often to proteſt upon oath that ſhe was ſingle, Which pro- 
ABEL, ſecond ſon of Adam and Eve, was a ſhep- voked the canon to uſe her ill. Upon this, Abelard ſent 
herd. He offered to God ſome of the firſtlings of his her to the monaſtery of Argenteuil ; where ſhe put on a 
flock, at the ſame time that his brother Cain offered religious habit, but did not take the veil. Hcloiſe's re- 
the fruits of the earth. God was pleaſed with Abel's lations conſidering this as a ſecond treachery, hired ruf- 
oblation, but diſpleaſed with Cain's ; which ſo exaſpe- fans, who, forcing into his chamber in the dead of the 
rated the latter, that he roſe up againſt his brother night, emaſculated him. This infamous treatment made 
and killed him. Theſe are the only. circumſtances him fly to the gloom of a cloiſter. He aſſumed the mo- 
Moſes relates of him; though, were we to take notice naſtic habit in the abbey of St Dennis; but the dif- , 
of the ſeveral particulars to which curioſity has given orders of that honſe ſoon drove him from thence, He n 
birth on this occaſion, they would run to a very great was afterwards charged with hereſy; but after ſeveral 
length. But this will not- be expected. It is remark- perſecutions for his religious ſentiments, he ſettled in a 
able, that the Greek churches; who celebrate the feaſts ſolitude in the dioceſe of Troĩes, where he built an ora- 
of every other patriarch and prophet, have not done tory, to which he gave the name of the Paraclet. He 
the ſame hononr to Abel. His name is not to be was afterwards choſen ſaperior of the abbey of Ruis in 
found in any catalogue of ſaints or-martyrs till the the dioceſe of Vannes: when the nuns being expelled 
loth century; nor even in the new Roman martyrolo- from the nunnery in which Heloiſe had been placed, 
gy. However he is prayed to, with ſome other ſaints, he gave her his oratory ; where ſhe ſcttled with fome : - * 
in ſeveral] Roman litanics ſaid for perſons who lie at of her ſiſter nuns, and became their prioreſs, .. 
the point of death. | Abelard mixed the philoſophy of Ariſtotle with his 
ABEL Keramim, or Vincarum, beyond Jordan, in divinity, and in 11 40 was-condemned by the council of 
the country of the Ammonites, where Jephthah de- Rheims and Sens. Pope Innocent II. ordered him to be 
feated them, ſeven miles diſtant from Philadelphia, impriſoned, his books to be burnt, and forbid him ever 
abounding in vines, and hence the name. It was alſo teaching again. However, he was ſoon after pardoned, 
called Mela. | | | at the ſolicitation of Peter the Venerable, who received 
ABEL-Mehola, the country of the prophẽt Eliſha, him into his abbey of Clugni, where he led an cxem- 
ſituate on this ſide Jordan between the valley of Jez- plary life. He died if the priory of Marcellus at Cha- 
reel and the village Bethmacla in the plains of Jordan, lons, April 21, 1142, aged fixty-three. His corpſe + 
where the Midianites were defeated by Gideon, Jud- was ſent to Heloiſe, who buried it in the Paraclet. - 
Les yu. 22. — — — He left ſcveral works: the moſt celebrated of which 
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Abe-rree are thoſe tender letters that paſſed between him and ABERAVON, a borongh- town of ſhire Aberavon 
4 Heloiſe, with the aecoumt of their misfortunes preiized; in Wales, governed by a portreeve. It had a market, Aberbro- 
* which have bern tranſlated into Engliſh, and immer- which is now diſcontinued : the vicarage is diſcharged, thick. 


taliſed by the harmony of Mr Pope's numbers. 

ABEL-Taet, or A®LE-TREEF, an obſolete name for 
a ſpecics of the poplar, See Porerus. 

ABELAIANS, Astor, or AZELOWITANS, in 
church-hiſtory, a ſect of heretics mentioned by St Au- 
Kin, which aroſe in the dioceſe of Hippo in Africa, 
and is ſuppoſed to have begin in the reign of Arcadias, 
and ended in that of Theodoſins. Indced it was not 
calcolated for being of any long continuance, Thelc 
of this ſet regulated marriage after the example of 
Abel; who, they pretended, was married, but died 
without ever having known his wife. They therefore 
allowed each man to marry one woman, but enjoined 
them to live in continence : and, to keep up the fect, 
_ when a man and woman entered into this ſociety, they 
adopted a boy and a girl, who were to inherit their 
goods, and to marry upon the ſame terms of not be- 
getting children, but of adopting two of different 

xes. CE 

ABELLA, enciently a town of Campania, near 
the river Clanius. The inhabitants were called Abel- 
lani, and ſaid to have been a colony of Chalcidians. 
The nux Avellana, called alſo Præneſtina, or the hazel- 
nut, takes its name from this town, according to Ma- 
erobius. Now Avella, | be” 
_ ABELLINUM, anciently a town of the Hirpini, 
a people of Apulia ; diſtant about a mile from the rivu- 
let babbato, between Beneventum and Salernum. Pliny 
calls the inhabitants Abellinates, with the epithet Pro- 
topi, to diſtinguiſh them from the Abellinates Marti, 
Now Avellino. E. Long. 15. 20. Lat. 21. 

ABEN EzA (Abraham), a celebrated rabbi, born 
at Toledo in Spain, called by the Jews, The wiſe, great 
and admirable Doctor, was a very able interpreter of 
the Holy Scriptures; and was well ſkilled in grammar, 
poetry, philoſophy, aſtronomy, and medicine. He 
vas allo a perfect maſter of the Arabic. His principal 
work is, Commentaries on the Old Teſtament, which 
is much eſteemed: theſe are printed in Bomberg's and 
Buxtorſ's Hebrew Bibles. His ſtyle is clear, elegant, 
conciſe, and much like that of the Holy Scriptures : 
he almoſt always adheres to the Hteral fenfe, and every 
where gives proofs of his genius and good ſenſe: he, 
however, advances ſome erroncous ſentiments. The 
ſcarceſt of all his books is entitled, Jeſud Mora; which 
is a theological work, intended as an exhortation to the 
ſtudy of the Talmud. He died in 1174, aged 75. 

Anen Meller, a learned rabbin, who wrote a com- 
mentary on the Old Teſtament in Hebrew, intiiled The 
perfection of Beauty. This rabbin generally follows 
the grammatical ſenſe and the opinions of Kimchi. 
The bet edition is that of Holland. . 

ABENAS, a town of France, in Languedoc and in 
the lower Vivarais, ſeated on the river Ardeſch, at the 
foot of the Cevennes. E. Long. 4. 43. Lat. 44. 40. 

ABENEL Gcavusy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond or 
third magnitude, on the ſouth ſcale of the conſtellation 
LIERA. 

ABENSPERG, à ſinall town of Germany, in the 
circle and duchy of Bavaria, and in the government of 
Munich. It is ſeated on the river Abentz, near the Da- 


nube. E. Long. 11. 39. Lat. 48. 45. 


of Alexander Nicol. 
nenſian order; and were firſt brought from Kclſo, 


terhead and Glendy. 


and is worth 45l. clear yearly value. 
the mouth of the river Avon, 194 miles weſt of Lon · 
don, W. Long. 3. 21. Lat. 51. 40. 
ABERBRO1HICK, or AzzROATH, one of the 
royal boroughs of Scotland, fituated in the county of 
Angus, about forty miles N. N. E. of Edinburgh; its 
W. Long. being 2. 29. and N. Lat. 56. 36. It is ſcat- 
ed on the diſcharge of tlic little river Brothick into the 
fea, as the name imports, Aber in the Britiſh imply ing 
ſach a ſituation. It is a ſmall but flouriſhing place, 
well built, and ſtill increaſing. The town has been in 
an improving ſtate for the laſt ſorty years, and the 
number of inhabitants greatly augmented ; which 
is owing to the introduction of manufactures. The 
number, at this time, is faid to be about four thou- 
ſand: theſe principally conſiſt of weavers of coarſe 
brown linens, and ſome fail-cloth ; others are employ- 
ed in making white and coloured threads : the remain- 
der are either engaged in the ſhipping of the place, or 
in the neceſſary and common mechanic trades. The 
brown linens, or Oſnabarghs, were manufactured here 


before any encouragement was given by government, 


or the linen company erected at Edinburgh. It ap- 
pears from the books of the ſtamp-office in this town, 
that ſeven or eight hundred thouſand yards are annn- 
ally made in the place, and a ſmall diſtrict round. Be- 
ſides this export and that of thread, much barley and 
fome wheat is ſent abroad. The foreign imports are 
flax, flax-ſeed, and timber, from the Baltic, The 
coaſting trade conſiſts of coals from Borrowſtounneſ;, 
and lime from Lord Elpin's kilns in Fife, —At this 


place, in default of a natural harbour, a tolcrable arti- 


ficial one of piers has been formed, where, at ſpring- 
tides, which riſe here fifteen feet, ſhips of two hun- 
dred tons can come, and of eighty at neap-tides; but 
they mult lie dry at low water. This port is of great 
antiquity ; there is an agreement yet extant between 
the abbot and the burghers of Aberbrothick, in 1194, 
concerning the making of the harbour. Both parties 
were bound to contribute their proportions; but the 
largeſt fell to the ſhare of the 3 for which he 
was to receive an annual tax payable out of every rood 


of land lying within the borough.— The glory of this 


place was the abbey, whoſe very ruins give ſome idea 
of its former magnificence. It was fonnded by Wil- 
liam the Lion in 1178, and dedicated to the celebra- 
ted primate Thomas a Becket. The founder was bn- 
ried here; but there are no remains of his tomb, or 
of any other, excepting, that of a monk of the name 
The monks were of the Tyro- 


whoſe abbot declared thoſe of this place, on the firſt 
inſtitution, to be free from his juriſdiction. The laſt 
abbot was the famons Cardinal Beaton, at the ſ:me 
time archbiſhop of St Andrew's, and; before his death, 
as great and abſolute here as Wolſcy was in England. 
King John, the Engliſm monarch, granted this mona- 
ſtery moſt nncommon privileges; for, by charter under 
his great ſeal, he exempted it a telortis et confurtudine 
in every part of England, except Landon. At Aber- 
brothick is a chalybeate water, ſimilar to thoſe of Pe- 


ABERCONWAY, 


It is ſeated at 


1 


893. 
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North -Wales; ſo called from its ſituation at the mouth 


Aberdeen. of the river Conway. It is @ handſome town, plea- 
WV fanly fined on the fide of a hill, and has many con- 


veniences for trade; notwithſlanding which it is the 
pooreſt town in the county. It was built by Edward J. 
and had not only walls, but a ſtrong caſtle which is now 
in ruins. Here is an inſcription on the tomb of one 
Nicholas Heoks, importing that he was the one-and 
forticth child of his father, and had twenty-ſeven chil- 
dren himſelf, It is 229 miles from London, W. Long. 


3. 47. N. Lat. $3. 20. 


ABERDEEN, the name of two cities in Scot- 
land, called the Cd and New Towns, ſituated on 
the German occan, in W. Long. 1. 40. and N. 


Lat 57. 19. 


Aberdeen is a place of great antiquity. According 
to tradition, it was of note in the reign of Gregory, 
who conferred ou it ſome privileges about the year 
In 1004, Malcolm II. founded a biſhoprick at 
a place called Mortlich in Banfiſhire, in memory 
a final victory which he there gained over the Danes: 
which biſhoprick was tranſlated to Old Aberdeen by 


David I.; and in 1163, the then biſhop of Aberdeen 


obtained a new charter from Malcolm IV. There is 
cxtant a charter of Alexander II. by which, in 1217, 
the King grants to Aberdeen the fame privileges he 
had gramed to his town of Perth. 

The Old Town lies about a mile to the north of the 


| new, at the mauth of the river Don, over which is a 


tine Gothic bridge, of a ſingle arch, greatly admired, 
which reſts at both ſides on two rocks. This arch, 
fuid to have been built by a biſnop of Aberdeen about 
the year 1290, 1$67 feet wide at the botiom, and 344 feet 
high above the ſartace of the river, which at ebb · tide is 
here 19 feet deep. The old town was formerly the ſeat of 


the biſhop, and had a.large cathedral ccmmonly called 


St Macher's, Two very antique ſpires, and one aiſle, 


' which is uſed as a church, are now the only remains of it. 
The biſhoprick was founded in the time of David I. as a- 


bove mentioned. The cathedral had anciently two rows 
of ſtone pillars acroſs the church, and three tarrets; the 


ſteeple, which. was the largeſt of theſe turrets, reſted up- 
an an arch, ſupported by four pillars. In this cathedral 


there was a fine library; but, about the year 1560, it was 
almoſt totally deſtroyed, But the capital building is 
the King's-college, on the ſouth fide of the town, 
which is a large and flately fabric. It is built round a 
fquare, with cloiſters en the ſouth fide. Fhe chapcl is 
very runoas within; but there ſtill remains ſame wood- 
work of exquuite workmanſhip. "This was preſerved by 
me ſpirit of the principal at the time of the reformation, 
who armed his pcople and checked the blind zezl of 
the barons of tlie Mearns; who, after ſtripping the ca- 
thedral of its roof, and robbing it of the bells, were 


going to violate this feat of learning. They ſhipped 


ther ſacrilegious booty, with an intention of expoſing 
ut to ſale in Holland: but the veſſel had ſcarcely: gone 
it ot port, when it periined in a ſtorm with all its ill- 
gained lading. The ſtecple is vanltcd with a double 
eroſs arch; above which is an imperial crown, ſupport- 


ed by ciglit ſtone pillars, and cloſed with a globe and 


two gnilded crofſes. In the year 1631 this ſteeple was 
thrown doven by a ſtorm, but was ſoon after rebnilt 
wa more Eately form. This callege was. founged in 


1 as ] 
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1494, by William Elphinſton, biſhop of this place, Aberdect. 
Lord Chancellor of Scatland in the reign of James III. 


and Lord Privy Seal in that of James IV. But 
James IV. elaimed the patronage of it, and it has 
ſinee been called the King's College. This college and 
the Mariſchal-college in the New Town, form one 
univerſity, called the Urioer ſity of King Charles, The 
library is large, but not remarkable for many curioſi - 
ties. Hector Bocthius was the firſt principal ot t 
college; and ſent for from Paris for that purpoſe, 

an annual ſalary of forty marks Scots, at thirteen pence 
each, The ſquare tower on the ſide of the college 
was built by contributions from General Monk and 
the officers under him then quartered at Aberdeen, for 


che reception of ſtudents; of which there are about a. 


hundred belonging to the eollege who lie in it. 
The New Town is the capital: of the ſhire of Aber - 
deen. For largeneſs, trade, and beauty, it greatly ex- 
cceds any town in the north of Scotland. It is 
built on à hill or riſing ground, and lies on a ſmall” 
bay formed by the Dee, deep enough for a ſhip of. 
200 tons, and above two miles in circumference.— 
The buildings (which are of granite from the neigh- 
bouring quarries) are generally four ſtories high; and 
have, tor the moſt part, gardens behind them, which. 
gives it a beautiful appearance. On the high-ſtreet is 
a large church, which ſormerly belonged to the Fran- 
excans. This church was begun by Biſhop William 
Elphinfton ; and finiſhed by Gavinus Dunbar, biſhop of 
Aberdeen, about the year 1500. Biſhop Dunbar is {aid 
likewiſe to have built the bridge over the Dee, which 
conſiſts of ſeven arches, In the middle of Caſtle- ſtreet 
is an octagon building, with neat bas-relievos of the 


Kings of Scotland from James I. to James VII. The 


town-honſe makes a good figure, and has a handſome 
ſpire in the centre. The grammar-ſ{chool is a low but 
neat building. Gordon's hoſpital is handſome; in front 
is a good ſtatue of the fonnder : it maintains forty boys, 
who are 2pprenticed at proper ages. The infirmary is 
a large plain building, and ſends out between eight 
and nine hundred curcd paticnts annually, But the 
chief public building in the new town is the Mariſchal- - 
college, founded by George Keith carl of Mariſchal, 
in the year 1593; but fince greatly augmented with - 
additional buildings. Ther are about 140 ſtudents . 
belonging to it. In both the Mariſchal and King's» - 
college the languages, mathematics, natural philoſophy, . 
divinity, &c, are taught by very able profeſſors. The 
eonvents of Aberdeen were : One of the Mathurines, or 
of the order of the Trinity, founded by William the - 
Lion, who died in 1214; another of Dominicans, bx 
Alt xander II.; a third of Obſcrvantines, a building 
of great length in the middle of the city, founded by 
the citizens and Mr. Richard Vans, &.; and yn 
of Carmelites, ar White Friars, founded by Philip de 
Arhnthnot in 1350. | | | 
Aberdcen, including the Old Town, is ſuppaſed: to 
contain 25,000 people. Its tirade is cenſiderable, bun 
might be greatly extended by an attention to tha white - 
fiiheries, 
The harbour was long a great detriment to its Hande, 
and occaſioned the loſs of many lives and much pre- 
perty. A ſtranger conld never depend: upam finding it 
as he left it; while veſſels lay at anchor in the road: tiliłk 
the uge ſhould mae, they have often, been — uy 
| | rms 
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Grampian mountains on the ſouth, and a lat blowing 


ſand on the north, extending along the coaſt for many 


miles, By the eaſterly and north-eaſt ſtorms the ſand 


was driven in a long ridge acroſs the harbour's mouth, 


and formed what was called the lar. Upon this bar 
the depth of water at low tide was ſometimes not above 
three feet. Clearing away the ſand, though but a par- 
tial and temporary remedy, was a matter of great ex- 


pence to the community: If it was cleared one week, 


ſo ag to have five or ſix feet of water at ebb, a freſh 


Norm the next week undid all that had been done. The 


town at laſt came to the reſolution of erecting a ſtrong 


pier on the north ſide of the harbour. This pier is 


1200 feet in length, and gradually increaſes in thick- 


"neſs and _ a3 it approaches the ſca, where the 


head or romding is 60 feet diameter at the baſe, and 
the perpendicular eleyation is 23 feet. The whole i; 
built of granite, the moſt durable ſtone known :* many 
of the outhide ſtones are above three tons weight, with 
hewn beds. It was built under the direction of Mr. 
Smeaton ; and the expence, amounting to above 


17, l., is defrayed by doubling the harbour-dues, 


which are chiefly paid by the inhabitants, | 
A little to the forth of the bar, they have now a 
depth of 17 fathoms at low water; and at the har- 


bour month, from yy to ninc fathoms, where they 


had formerly but a few feet. 
Aberdeen once enjoyed a good ſhare 'of the tobacco 


trade. At preſent, its imports are from the Baltic, and 


a few merchants trade to the Weſt Indies and this 
country, Its exports are ſtockings, thread, ſalmon, 
and oatmeal. The firſt iz a moſt important article, as 
appears by the following, ſtate of it, For this mann- 
facture, 20,900 pounds worth of wool is annnally 
imported, and 16co pounds worth of oil. Of this 


wool arc anmally made 69,333 dozen pairs of ſtock- 
ings, worth, at an average, 1/, Tos. per dozen. Theſe 
are the work of the country people in almoſt all parts of 


this great county, who get 4s. per dozen for ſpinning, 
and 1 4s. per dozen for knitting; fo that there is an- 
nally paid them 62,329 /. 145, There is, beſides, a- 
bout 2000/, value of ſtockings manufactured from the 
wool of the county. The thread manufacture is an- 


other conſiderable article, though trifling in compariſon 


of the woolen. The ſalmon filheries on the Dee and 
the Don are a good branch of trade, About 46 boats, 
and 130 men, are employed on the firſt ; and, in ſome 
years, 167,000 th. of fiſh have been ſent pickled to 


London, and about 930 barrels of ſalted fiſh exported 


to France, Italy, &c,—The fiſhery on the Don is far 
leſs conſiderable. The fiſh of this river are taken in 
cruives above the bridge; a practice contrary to the 
ancient laws of the kingdom, unleſs where the nature 
of the water rendered the net-filhery impracticable. 
The inhabitants likewiſe export conſiderable quantitics 
bf pickled pork, which they ſell to the Dutch for 
victualling their Eaſt India ſhips and men of war; 
the Aberdeen pork having the reputation of being the 
beſt cured of any in Europe for keeping on long voy- 
ages, I, 

840 It is however remarkable (Mr. Knox obſerves), 
that there is not a ſingle decked veſſel ſitted ont from 
Aberdeen for the herring or white fiſheries: here is now 
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Aberdeen. forms Which ſuddenly aroſe, It was very narrow at 
[[ ume mouth, having the eaſterly rocky point of the 
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an excellent harbour; an active 
trade, and poſſeſſed of capital; ſeated within fix hours 
failing of Long Fortys, and two days failing of the 
Shetland Iles. This inattention is the more £xtraor- 
dinary, as the exports of Aberdeen, though very con- 
ſiderable, do not balance the imports in value. The 
herring and white fiſheries, therefore, if proſecuted 
with vigour, cured and dried with judgment, would not 
only extend the ſcale of exports, but alſo furniſh the 
outward bound veſſels with treights, and better aflort- 
ments for the foreign markets. The ſalmon of the Dee 
and Don are taken in great abundance, cured in the 
higheſt perfection, and greatly valued at the European 
markets, If the merchants, in addition to theſe, ſhould 
allo export the cargoes of. 50 or 60 veſſels conſtantly 
employed in the herring and white fiſheries, the port of 
Aren would in a few years become the moſt cele- 
brated mart of fith now cxiſting.“ 
From a round hill at the weſt end of the city, flow 
two ſprings, one of pure water and the othgr of a 
quality reſembling the German Spa. Aberdeen, with 
Aberbrothick, Brechin, Montroſe, and Inverbervie, re- 
turns one member to Parliament., 1 
ABERDEENSHIRE, comprchends the diſtricts 
of Mar, Garioch, Strathbogic, and the greater part 
of Buchan ; and ſends one member to Parliament. 
It is waſhed on the caſt and north by the occan ; and 
abounds in ſca-ports, from whence there 1s a ſafe and 
ready paſſage to the Orkneys and Shetland Ifles, the 
Greenland fiſheries, Norway, and the regions round 
the Baltic, the German coaſt, Holland, Flanders, 
France. It is watered by numerous {treams, all of 
them the reſort of ſalmon, and whoſe banks diſplay the 
moſt extenſive plantations as well as natural woods in 
Britain. : | 
ABERDOUR, a ſmall town in Fifcſhire, Scot- 
land, on the frith of Forth, about ten miles N. W. of 
Edinburgh. In old times it belonged to the Viponts ; 


in1126it was transferred tothe Mortimers by marriage, 


and afterwards to the Donglaſes. William, lord of 
Liddeſdale, ſurnamed the Flower of Chivalry, in the 
reign of David II. by charter conveyed it to James 
Douglas, anceſtor of the preſent noble owner the Earl 
of Morton. The monks of Inchcolm had a grant 
for a burial-place here from Allan de Mortimer, in the 


people, converſarit in Aberdeen- 


2; 1 
Aberga- 


venny. 


— 
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reign of Alexander III. The ns, uſually ſtyled the 


poor C/ares, had a convent at this place. 

_ ABERFORD, a market town in the weſt-riding 
of Yorkſhire, ſtands in a bottom; and is about a mile 
long, and indifferently well built. It is near a Ro- 
man road, which is raiſed very high, and not far 


from the river Cock ; between which and the town 


there is the foundation.of an old cattle ſtill viſible. 
It is 181 miles N. by W. from London. W. Long. 
2. 45. Lat. 55. 2. | | | 

ABERGAVENNY, a large, populons, and flou- 


riſhing town in Monmouthſhire, ſcated at the contlu- 


ence of the rivers Uſk and Gavenny. It has a fine 


bridge over the Uſe, conſiſting of filteen arches; and 


being a great thoronghtare from the welt part of Wales 
to Bath, Briſtol, Glonceſter, and other places, is well 
furnithed with accommodations for travellers. It is 
ſurrounded with a wall, and had once a caſtle. It car- 


ries on à conſiderable trade in flannels, which are 


brought hither for ſale ſrom the other parts of the 


count. 
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Abernethy country. It is 142 miles diſtant from London. W. 
Aberration Long. 2. 45. Lat. 51. 50. Abergavenny appears to 
are been the Gitbanium of Antoninus, and the town 
L of Uſk his Burrium. q 3 : 
 ABERNETHY (John) , an eminent diſſenting mi- 
niſter, was the ſon of Mr. John Abernethy a diſſenting 
miniſter in Colraine, and was born on the 19th of Oc- 
tober 1680. When about nine years of age, he was 
ſeparated from his parents, his father being obliged to 
attend ſome public affairs in London ; and his mother, 
to ſhelter herſelf from the mad fury of the Iriſh rebels, 
retiring to Derry, a relation who had him under his 
care, having no opportunity of conveying him to her, 
took him with him to Scotland; by which means he 
_ eſcaped the hardſhips he muſt have ſuffered at the ſiege 
of Derry, where Mrs, Abernethy loſt all her other 
children. He afterwards ſtudied at the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, till he took the degree of maſter of arts; and, 
in 1708, he was choſen miniſter of a diſſenting con- 
gregation at Antrim, where he continued above Ae 
years. About the time of the Bangorian controve 
(for which ſee Hoa DLE Y), a diſſention aroſe among his 
brethren in the miniſtry at Belfaſt, on the ſubject of 
ſubſcription” to the Weſtminſter confeſſion ; in which 
he became a leader on the 2 ſide, and incurred 
the cenſure of a general ſynod. Being in conſequence 
deſerted by the greateſt part of his congregation, he 
accepted an invitation to ſettle in Dublin, where his 
reaching was much admired. He was diſtinguiſhed by 
bis candid, free, and generous ſentiments; and died of 
the gout in Dec. 1740, in the ſixtieth year of his age, 
He publiſhed a volume of ſermons on the Divine At- 
trihutes; after his death a ſecond volume was publiſh- 
ed by his friends; and theſe were ſucceeded by four 
other volumes on different ſubjects: all of which have 
been greatly admired. N 
ABERNETHY, a -town in Strathern, a diſtrict of 
Perththire in Scotland. It is ſeated on the river Tay, 
a little above the mouth of the Erne. It is ſaid to have 
been the ſeat of the Pictiſh kings; and was afterwards 
the ſce of an archbiſhop, ſince transferred to St An- 
drews. It is now greatly decayed. Th 
ABERRATION, in aſtronomy, a ſmall apparent 
motion of the fixed ſtars diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Bradley. The diſcovery was made by accident in the 
year 1725, when Mr Molyneux and Dr Bradley began 
to obſerve the bright ſtar in the head of Draco, mark- 
ed y by Bayer, as it paſſed near the zenith, with an 
inſtrument made by Mr Graham, in order to diſcovet the 
parallax of the earth's annual orbit; and, after repeated 
obſervations, they found this ſtar, about the beginning 


time of the firſt obſervation. It now indeed ſeemed to 
have arrived at its utmoſt limits ſouthward ; becauſe, in 


was obſerved in its ſituation. By the middle of April, 
it appeared to be returning back again toward the 
north; and, about the beginning of June, it paſſed at 
the ſame diſtance from the zenith as it had done in De- 
cember, when it was firſt obſerved : in September fol- 
Jowing, it appeared 29% more northerly than it was in 
March, juſt the contrary way to what it onght to 
appear by the annual parallax of the ſtars, This unex- 
pe cted phenomenon perplexed the obſervers very much; 


and Mr, Molyneux died before the true cauſe of it was 
er 


of March 1726, to be 20% more ſoutherly than at the. 


ſcyeral trials made about this time, no ſenſible difference 


diſcoyered. After this, Dr. Bradley, with another in- 
ſtrument more exact and accurately adapted to this 
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ſe, obſerved the ſame appearances not only in that Aber. 


ut many other ſtars: and, by the great regularity 
that appeared in a ſeries of obſervations made in all 
parts of the year, the Doctor was fully ſatisfied with re- 

ard to the general laws of the phenomena; and there - 

ore endeavoured to find out the cauſe of them. He 
was already convinced, that the apparent motion of the 
ſtars was not owing to a nutation of the earth's axis, 
The next thing that offered itſelf, was an alteration in 
the direction of the plumb line, with which the in- 
ſtrument was conſtantly rectified; but this, upon trial, 
proved inſufficient. Then he had recourſe to what re- 


fraction might do; but here alſo nothing ſatisfactory 


occurred. At laſt this acute aſtronomer found, that the 
phenomena in queſtion proceeded from the progreſſive 
motion of light, and the earth's annual motion in its 
orbit: for he perceived, that if light was propagated 
in time, the apparent place of a fixed object would not 
be the ſame when the eye is at reſt, as when it is mo- 


ving in any other direction, than tliat of the line paſ- 


ſing through the eye and object; and that, when the 


eye is moving in different directions, the apparent place 


of the object would be different. 


ABERRATION, in optics, is uſed to denote that error 


or deviation of the rays of light, when inflected by a 
lens or fpeculum, whereby they are hindered from 
meeting or nniting in the ſame point. There are two 


ſpecies of the aberrations of rays, diſtinguiſhed by 
cir different cauſes ; one ariſing from the figure of the 


glals or ſpeculum, the other from the unequal refrangi- 
ility of the rays of light. This laſt ſpecies is ſome- 
times called the Newtonian, from the name of its dife 
coverer, See OpTICs. no 17. 136. 173. 5 

ABERYSWITH, a market-town of Cardigan- 
ſhire, in Wales, ſeated on the Ridal, near its conflu» 
ence with the Iſtwith, where it falls into the fea. It 
is a populous, rich town, and has a great trade in 


lead, and a conſiderable fiſhery of whiting, cod, and 


herrings. It was formerly ſurrounded with walls, and 
fortified with a caſtle ; but both are now in ruins. Its 


diſtance from London is 199 miles weſt- ſoutli weſt. 


W. Long. 4. 15. Lat. 52. 30. 1 
ABES TA, the name of one of the ſacred books of 


the Perſian magi, which they aſcribe to their great 


founder Zoroaſter. The abeſta is a commentary on twe 
others of their religions books called Zend and Pazend; 


the three together including the whole ſyſtem of the 
Ignicold, or worſhippers of fire. Ck 


ABETTOR, a law-term, implying one who en- 


courages another to the performance of ſome criminal 


action, or who is art and part in the performance it- 


ſelf. Treaſon is the only crime in which abettors are 


excluded by law, every individual concerned being eon- 
ſidered as a principal. It is the ſame with art-and-part 
in the Scots law, | 
ABEX, a country in High Ethiopia, in Africa, 
bordering on the Red Sea, by which it is bounded on 
the caſt, It has Nubia or Sennar on che north; Sennar 
and Abyſlinia on the weſt; and Abyſſinia on the ſouth, 


Its principal towns are Suaquem and Arkeko. - It is 


ſubject to the Turks, and has the name of the Begler- 
beg of Habeleth. It is abont five hundred miles in 
length and one hundred in breadth, and is a wretched 


country ; 
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country ; for the lieat here is almoſt inſupportable, and 
the air is ſo unhealthy, that an European cannot ſtay 
long in it without the utmoſt hazard of his life, It 1s 
very mountainous, in ſo much that there are many more 
wild beaſts than men. There are forcits in which grow 
a great number of ebony trees. | 

ABEYANCE, in law, the cxpectancy of an eſtate, 
Thus if lands be leaſed to one perſon for life, with re- 
verſion to anotlrer for years, the remainder for years is 
an abeyance till the death of the leſſee, 

ABGAR, or Asus, a name given to ſeveral 
of the kings of Edeſſa in Syria. The moſt celebrated of 
them is one who, it is ſaid, was cotemporary with 
Jeſus Chriſt ; and who having a diſtemper in his feet, 
and hearing of Jeſus's miracalous cures, requeſted him, 
by letter, to come and cure him. Eufebias®, who be- 
lieved that this letter was genuine, and alſo an anſwer 
our Saviour is ſaid to have returned to it, has tranſ- 
Jared them both from the Syriac, and aſſerts that they 
were taken out of the archives of the city of Edeſſa. 
The firſt is as follows:“ Abgarus, prince of Edeſſa, to 
« Jeſus the holy Saviour, who hath appeared in the fleſh 
in the confines of Jeruſalem, greeting. I have heard 
« of thee, and of the cures thou haſt wrought without 
© medicincs or herbs. For it is reported thon makeſt 
te the blind to ſee, the lame to walk, lepers to be clean, 
„ devils and unclean ſpirits to be expelled, ſuch as 
% have been long diſcaſed to be healed, and the dead 
« to be raiſed; all which when I heard concerning 
« thee, I concluded with myſelf, That cither thou 
„ waſt a God come down from heaven, or the Son of 
God ſent to do theſe things, I have therefore writ- 
teten to thee, beſceching thee to vouchſafe to come 


% unto me, and cure my diſcaſe. For I have alſo heard 
« that the Jews uſe thee ill, and lay ſnares to a» 


& thee, I have here a little city, pleaſantly ſituated, 
« and fafficient for us both. AscARUs.“ To this 
letter Jeſus, it is ſaid, returned an anſwer by Ananias, 
Abgarus's courier; which was as follows: “ Bleſſed 


% art thou, O Abgarus! who haſt believed in me 


& whom tho haſt not ſcen; for the ſcriptures ſay of 
% me, They who have ſcen me have not believed in 
« me, that they who have not ſcen, may, by believing, 
« have life. But whereas thou writeſt to have me 
© come to thee, it is of neceſſity that I fulfil all things 
© here for which Il am ſent; and having finiſhed them, 


« to return to him that ſent me: but when I am re- 


© turned to him, I will then ſend one of my diſciples 
&© to thee; who ſhall cure thy malady, and give life to 
« thee and thine. IESsUs.“ After Jeſus's aſcenſion, 


Jadas, who is alſo named Thomas, ſent Thaddeus, one 


of the ſeventy, to Abgarus ; who preached the Het to 


him and his people, cured him of his diſorder, and 


wronght many other miracles: which was done, ſays 
Euſcbius, A. D. 43.—Thongh the above letters are 
acknowledged to be ſpurious by the candid writers of 
the church of Rome ſeveral proteſtant anthors, as Dr 
Parker, Dr Cave, and Dr Grabe, have maintained that 
they are genaine, and ought not to be rejected. 
ABGILLUS (John), ſurnamed Preſter John, was 
fon to a king of the Friſcit; and, from the anſterity of 
his life obtained the name of Preſler, or Prieſt. He 
attended Charlemagne in his expedition to the Holy 
Land; but inſtcad of returning with that monarch to 


Europe, it is pretended that he gained mighty con- 
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queſts, and founded the empire of the Abyſines, call- Able 


ed, from his name, the empire of Preſter John. He is 
ſaid to have written the hiſtory of Charlemapne's jour- 
ney into the Holy Land, and of his own into the In- 
dies; but they are more probably trifling romances, 
written in the ages of ignorance, 
ABIANS, anciently a people of Thrace, or (accord- 
ing to ſome authors) of Scythia. They had no fixed ha- 
bitations ; they led a wandering life. Their houſes were 
waggons, which carried all their poſſeſſions. They 
lived on the fleſh of their herds and flocks, on milk 
and cheeſe, chicfly on that of mare's milk. They were 
unacquainted with commerce. They only exchanged 
commodities with their ncighbours. They poſſeſled 
lands, but they did not cultivate them. They aſſign- 
ed their agriculture to any who would dere it, re- 
ſerving only to themſelves a tribute; which they ex- 
acted, not with a view to live in affluence, but merely 
to enjoy the neceſſaries of life. They never took arms 


but to oblige thoſe to make _ a promiſe to them by 


whom it had been broken. They paid tribute to none 
of the neighbouring ſtates. They deemed themſclves 
exempt from ſuch an impoſition; for they relied on 


their ſtrength and courage, and conſequently thought 


themſelves able to repel — invaſion. The Abians, 
we are told, were a people of great integrity. This ho- 
nourable culogium is given them by Homer. (Strabo.) 


AhBIATHAR, high-prieſt of e, ſon to Abi- 
melech, who had borne the ſame othce, and received 

David into his houſe, 
ted David, that he put Abimelech to death, and 81 


This fo enraged Saul, who ha- 


pricſts; Abiathar alone eſcaped the maſſacre. He af- 
terwards was high-prieſt; and often gave king David 
teſtimonies of his fidelity, particularly during Abſalom's 
conſpiracy, at which time Abiathar followed David, 


and bore away the ark. But after this, conſpiring with 


Adonijah, in order to raiſe him to the throne of king 
David his father; this ſo exaſperated Solomon a ainſt 
him, that he diveſted him of the prieſthood, and ba- 
niſhed him, A. M. 3021, before Chriſt 1014, 

ABIB, ſignifying an car of corn, a name given by 
the Jews to the firſt month of their eccleſiaſtical year, 
afterwards called Ni/an. It commenced at the vernal 
equinox ; and according to the courſe of the moon, by 
which their months were regulated, anſwered to the 
latter part of our March and beginning of April. 

ABIDING by WxiTtI1xGs, in Scots law: When 2 
perſon founds upon a writing alleged to be falſe, he 
may - be obliged to declare jndicially whether he will 
ſtand or abide by it as a true deed. 

ABIES, the FII- TREE. Sce Pixus. 

ABIGEAT, an old law term, denoting the crime 


of ſtealing catile by droves or herds. This crime was 


ſeverely puniſhed; the delinquent being often condem- 
ned to the mines, baniſhment, and ſometimes capitally. 

ABIHU, brother to Nadab, and ſon to Aaron. 
The two former had the happineſs to aſcend mount Si- 
nai with their father, and there to behold the glory of 
God: but afterward putting ſtrange fire into their cen- 
ſers, inſtead of the ſacred fire commanded by God, fire 
raſhing upon them Killed them. Though all the peo- 
ple bewailed this terrible cataſtrophe, Moſes forbad 


Aaron and his two ſons Elcazer and Ithamar to join 


in the lamentation. 
ABII ScyTn X, taken by Strabo to denote the Eu- 
11 ropcan 
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Abimelech ropean Sarmate, bordering on che Thracians and Ba- 
ſtanæ: They were commended by Curtius for their 


love of juſtice, and by Ammieſius ſor their contempt 


Philiſtines, was cotemporary with Abraham. This pa- 
triarch and his family being there, his wife Sarah, 
though 90 years of age, was not ſafe in it; for Abi- 
melech carricd her off, and was ſo enamoured of her, 
that he reſolved to marry her. Abraham did not de- 


clare himſelf Sarah's huſband ; but gave out ſhe was 
his ſiſter. But the king being warned in a dream, that 
{he was married to a prophet, and that he ſhould die if 


he did not reſtore her to Abraham, the king obeyed : 
at the ſame time reproving Abraham for his diſinge- 
nuity ; who thereupon, among other excuſes, ſaid the 


was really his ſiſter, being born of the ſame father, tho“ 


of a different mother. Abimelech afterwards gave con- 
ſiderable preſents to Abraham; and a covenant, that of 


Beerſheba, was entered into between them, —After the 


dcath of Abraham, there being a famine in the neigh- 
bouring countries, Iſaac his fon alſo withdrew intoGerar, 


which was then likewiſe governed by a king called— 


AB8IMELECH, probably the ſucceſſor of the former, 


| Bere Rebekah's beauty forced her huſband to employ 


Abraham's artifice. Abimelech diſcovering that they 
were ncarly related, chid Iſaac for calling his wife his 
ſiſter ; and at the ſame time forbad all his ſubjects, 
upon pain of death, to do the leaſt injury to Iſaac 
or Rebekah.—lfaac's proſperity loſt him the King's 
friendſhip, and he was deſired to go from among them. 
He obeyed; but Abimelech afterwards entered into a 
covenant with him. 5 | 
AZ1MELECH, the natural ſon of Gideon, by Druma 
his concubine. His violent acts and death are record-: 
ed in Judges, chap. ix. 1 
ABINGDON, a market town in Berkſhire, ſeated 
on a branch of the Thames, received its name from an 
abbey anciently built there. The ſtreets, which are 
well paved, centre in a ſpacious arca, in which the 
market is held ; and in the centre of this area is the 


market-houſe, which is ſupported on lofty pillars, with 


a large hall of free ſtone above, in which the ſummer- 
aſſizes for the county are held, and other public buſi- 
neſs done, the Lent aſſizes veg held at Reading. It 
has two charches, one dedicate 


a ſpire, and both are ſaid to have been creed by the 
abbots of Abingdon. Here are alſo two hoſpitals, 
one for ſix, and the other for thirteen poor men, and 
as many poor women; a free ſchool ; and a charity- 


ſchool, The town was incorporated by Queen Mary. 


It ſends two members to Parliament, who are choſen 


by the inhabitants at large not receiving alms. Its: 
great manufacture is malt, large quantities of which are 
ſent by water to London. It is ſix miles and a half 


ſonth of Oxford, 47 caſt of Glonceſtcr, and 55 weſt 
of London. "This town 1s ſuppoſed by Biſhop Gibſon 
to be the place called, in the Saxon annals, Clove ſhoo, 
where two ſynods are ſaid to have been held, one in 
742, and the other in 822. Long. 1. 20. Lat. 51. 

ABINTESTATE, in the civil law, is applied to a 
perſon who inherits the right of one who dicd inteſtate 
or without making a will, See INTESTATE. 


to St. Nicholas, and 
tlie other to St. Helena: the latter is adorned with 


ABIPONIANS, a tribe of American Indians, Who 
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formerly inhabited the diſtrict of Chaks in Paraguay ; Abiponians 
but the hoſtilities of the. Spaniards have now obliged | 

them to remove ſouthward into the territory lying be- Abjuration 
tween Santa Fe and St. Jago. The only account we 


have of them is that publiſhed by M. Dobrizhoffer in 


1785, This gentleman, who lived ſeven years in their 


country, informs us that they are not numerous, the 


whole nation not much exceeding 5000; for which he 


aſſigns as a reaſon an unnatural cuſtom among their 
women of ſometimes deſtroying their own children from 


motives of jealouſy, leſt their huſbands ſhould take other 
mates during the long time they give ſuck, Which is 
not Icſs than two years. They are naturally white, 


but, by expoſure to the air and ſmoke, become of a 
brown colour. They are a ſtrong and hardy race of 
people; which our author attributes to their marrying 


ſo late, an Abiponian ſeldom or never thinking of mar- 
riage till 30 years of age. They are greatly celebrated 


on account of their chaſtity and other virtues; though, 
according to our author, they have no knowledge of a 
Deity. They make frequent incurſions into the terri- 


tories of the Spaniards, mounted on the horſes which 


run wild in thoſe parts. They have a kind of order of 
chivalry for their warriors; and are ſo formidable, that 
100 of their enemies will fly before ten of theſe horſe-. 
men. The hatred which theſe ſavages, whoſe manners, 
though rude and uncultivated, are in many reſpects pure 
and virtuous, bear tothe Spaniards, is invincible. © Theſe 
pretended Chriſtians,” ſays our author, who are the 
ſcum of the Spaniſh nation, practiſe every kind of fraud 
and villany among theſe poor barbarians ; and their 
corrupt and vicious morals are ſo adapted to prejudice. 
the Abiponians againſt the Chriſtian religion, that the 


Jeſuit miſſionaries have, by a ſevere law, prohibited any 


Spaniard from coming, withoat a formal permiſſion, 
into any of their colonics. From his account of the 


ſucceſs of DE e in converting them to Chriſtianity, ' 


however, it does not appear that they have been able 


to do more than bribe them to a compliance with the 
ceremonies of the Popiſh ſuperſtition ; ſo that in ge- 


neral they are quite ignorant and uncivilized : a moſt- 
ſtriking inſtance of which is, that in counting they can 
go no farther than three ; and all the art of qty mag 


to teach them the ſimpleſt uſe and expreſſion of num- 


bers, has proved unſucceſsful, 
ABIRAM, a ſeditious Levite, who, in concert 


* 


with Korah and Dathan, rebelled againſt Moſes and 
Aaron, in order to ſhare with them in the government 


of the people; when Moſes ordering them to come 


with their cenſers before the altar of the Lord, the 


earth ſuddenly opened under their feet, and ſwallowed 
up them and their tents; and at the ſame inſtant fire 
came from heaven, and conſumed 250 of their follows 


ers. Numb, Xvi. 


4 4: 
ABISHAI, ſon of Zeruiah, and brother to Joab, 


was one of the celebrated warriors who flouriſhed in 


the reign of David: he killed with his own hand 300 
men, with no other weapon but his lance ; and flew a 
Philiſtine giant, the iron of whoſe ſpear weighed 300 
ſhekels. 1 Sam. xxvi. 2 Sam. Xxili. 


ABJURATION, in ancient cuſtom, implied an oath, 


taken by a perſon guilty of felony, and who had fled 
to a place of ſanctuary, whereby ke ſolemnly engaged 
to leave the Kingdom for ever. 
ABJURATION, is now uſed in Britain to ſignify the 
C 2 | | renounc- 


? 


_- 
* * 


Abjuratios renouncing, diſclaiming, and denying upon 


mn 
Cab LESS 
Watts \ 


Aida; .- 


Pretender to have any kind of right to the crown. 

Anus arion of Hereſy, the ſolemn recantation of 
any doctriue as falſe and wicked. 

ABLACTATION, or weaning a child from the 
breaſt, See WEAaninc. 

ABLACTATION, among the ancient gardeners, the 
ſame with what is called GRArTING by approach, 
 ABLAI, 2 country of Great Tartary, the inhabi- 
tants of which, yay Buchars, or Buchares, are ſubject 
to Ruſſia, bat that only for protection. It lies caſt- 
ward of the river Irtis, and extends five hundred leagues 


along the ſomhern frontiers of Siberia. 


ABLACQUEATION, an old term in gardening, 


ſignifies the operations of removing the earth and baring 


the roots of trees in winter, to expoſe them more freely 
to the air, rain, ſnows, &c, | 
ABLANCOURT. See PerroT. 
 ABLATIVE, in grammar, the ſixth caſe of Latin 
nouns. The word is formed from auferre, © to take 
away,” Priſcian alſo calls it the comparative caſe ; as 
ſerving, among the Latins, for comparing, as well as 
taking away. | 
The ABLATIVE is ſite to the DaT1LvE; the firſt 
expreſſing the action © king away, and the latter that 


of giving. 


n Engliſh, French, &c. there is no preciſe mark 
whereby to diſtingniſh the ablative from other caſes ; 
and we only uſe the term in analogy to the Latin. 


Thus, in the two phraſes, the magnitude of the city, and 
he ſpoke much of the city; we ſay, that of the city in the 


firſt is penitive, and in the latter ab/ative ; becanſe it 
would be ſo, if the two phraſes were expreſſed in Latin. 
The qneſtion concerning the Greek ablative has been 
the ſubject of a famous literary war between two great 
grammarians, Friſchlin and Cruſius; the former of 
whom maintained, and the latter oppoſed, the reality 


of it. The diſpute ſtill ſubſiſts among their reſpective 
_ followers, The chief reaſon alleged by the former 


is, that the Roman writers oftcn joined Greek words 
with the Latin prepoſitions, which govern ablative 


_ eaſes, as well as with nouns of the ſame caſe, To which 


their opponents anſwer, that the Latins ancicatly had 
no ablative themſelves; but inſtead thereof, made uſe, 
like the Grecks, of the dative caſe ; till at length uy 
formed an ablative, governed by prepolitions, whic 

were not put before the dative : that, at firſt, the two 
eaſes had always the fame termination, as they ſtill have 
in many inſtances: but that this wasafterwards changed 
in certain words. It is no wonder then, that the La- 
tins ſometimes join prepoſitions which govern an abla- 
tive caſe, or nouns in the ablative caſe, with Greek da- 
tives, ſince they were originally the ſame ; and that the 


 Greck dative has the ſame effect as the Latin ablative. 


ABLE, or Azz1 (Thomas), chaplain to queen Ca- 
tharine, conſort to Henry VIII. diſtinguiſhed himfelf 
by his zeal in oppoſing the proceedings againſt that 
unfortunate princeſs for a divorce. For this purpoſe 
he wrote a picce intitled, Trattatus de non diſſolveudo 
Henrici et Catherine matrimonio, i. e. A Treatiſe prov- 
ing that the marriage of king Henry and queen Ca- 
tharine o2ght not to be diſſolved.” But the title of 
the book, according to biſhop Tanner, was Invicta Ve- 
ritat. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Ox- 


ford on the 4th of July 1513, and that of Maſter of 
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oath the Arts on the 27th of July 1516, In 1534, he fell un- Ableat 


der a proſecution for being concerned in the affair of 


Elizabeth Barton, called the Holy Maid of Kent. This 
was an infamous impoſtor, ſuborned by the monks to 
aſe ſome ſtrange geſticulations, and to pretend to inſpi- 
ration by the ſpirit of prophecy ; and ſo well did ſhe 
act her part, that ſome people a gave cre- 
dit to her: but being at laſt detected, ſne was condemn- 
ed and executed, attcr diſcovering the names of her 
principal accomplices and inſtigators. On her account 
Able was accuſed of miſpriſion of treaſon, by ſtat. 25. 
Hen. VIII.; and being alſo one of thoſe who denied 
the King's ſupremacy over the church, he was appre- 
hended and impriſoned; during which time his confine- 
ment was ſo rigorous, that the kceper of Newgate was 


committed to Marſhalſea priſon for ſaffering him to go- 
out upon bail. He was afterwards hanged, drawn, and 


quartered, at Smithfield in 1540. Bouchier gives him 
the character of a very learned man; and tells us, that 


he uſed to teach the queen muſic and the learned lan- 


ges. - | 
ABLECTI, in Roman antiquity, a ſcle& body of 
ſoldiers choſen from among thoſe called EXTRAORHDI- 
NAKII, | | TE | 
ABLEGMINA, in Roman antiquity, thoſe choice- 
parts of the entrails of victims which were offered in 
ſacrifice to the gods. They were ſprinkled with flour, 


and burnt upon the altar; the pri-ſts pouring ſome, 


wine on them. | 


 ABLUENTS, in medicine, the ſame with diluters. © £ 


or DILUENTS, 
ABLUTION, in a owe ſenſe, ſignifies the waſh-. 

ing or purifying ſomething with water. | 
ABLUTION, in a religious ſenſe, a ceremony in uſe 

among the ancicnts, a 


was always done before ſacrificing, or even entering their 


honſes.—Ablutions appear to be as old as any ceremo- 


nies, and external worſhip itſelf. Moſes enjoined them; 


the heathens adopted them; and Mahomet and his ſol- 


lowers have continued tem: thus they have got foot- 
ing among moſt nations, and make a conſiderable part 
of moſt eſtabliſhed religions. The Egyptian prieſts. 
had their diurnal and nocturnal ablutions : the Grecians. 
their ſprinklings; the Romans their luſtrations and lava- 
tions; the Jews their waſhing of hands and feet, beſide 
their baptilms, The ancient Chriſtians had their ablu- 
tions before communion ; which the Romiſn church ſtilt 
retain before their maſs, ſometimes after: the Syrians, 
Copts, &c. have their ſolemn waſhings on Good Fri-. 


day: the Turks their greater and leſſer ablntions ; their 


Ghaſt and Wodou, their Aman, Taharat, &c. 
ABNER, the ſon of Ner, father-in-law to Sau] 


caſions with fidelity and courage. After the death of 
that prince, Abner ſet Iſhboſheth, Saul's ſon, on the 
throne, A war breaking out between the tribe of Ju- 
dah who had cle&ted David king, and Iſrael, Abner 
marched againſt that prince with the flower of his troops, 
but was defeated. Abner afterward, being diſguiſed, 
went over to David, and diſpoſed the chiefs of the ar- 
my and the elders of Iſracl to declare for him; and 
was received by David with ſuch teſtimonies of affec- 


tion, as gaye umbrage to ſoab, who killed him trai- 


terouſly. 


ABNOBA, 


ſtill practiſed in ſeveral parts 
of the world: it conſiſted in waſhing the body, which, 


and general of all his forces, who ſerved him on all * 


On 


RT 


bk 


tion. 
. 
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ABNOBA, now Ar ENO, a long range of monn- 
tains in Germany, taking different names according to 
che different countries they run through. As about the 
river Maine, called the Cden or Ottenwald ; between 
Heſſe and Franconia, the Speſſart ; and about the duchy 
of Wirtemberg, where the Danube takes its riſe, called 
the Baar. . be 
ABO, a maritime town in Sweden: it is the capi- 
tal of the province of Finland, and lies upon the point- 
where the gulphs of Bothnia and Finland unite. It 
is a good port; and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of 
Upſal. It has an univerſity, founded by queen Chri- 
ſtina in 1649, and endowed with the ſame privileges 
as that of Upſal. There is alſo a ſchool here, which 
was founded by Guſtavus Adolphus, for 300 ſcholars. 
The town is tolerably well built, and contains ſeveral 
brick buildings; but the generality are of wood paint- 
ed red. The inhabitants export linen, corn, and planks. 
It lies 120 miles north-caſt from Stockholm. E, Long. 


ABOARD, the inſide of a ſhip. Hence any perſon- 
hq enters a ſhip: is ſaid to go aboard; but when an 


enemy enters in the time of battle, he is ſaid to board; 


2 phraſe which always implies hoſtility.— To fall a- 


board of, is to ſtrike or encounter another ſhip when one 
or both are in motion, or to he driven upon a ſhip oy 
the force of the wind and current. Aboard-maiu-tact, 
the order to draw the main-tack, i. e. the lower corner. 
of the main-ſail, down to the CuESS- TREE. 
_ ABOLITION, implies the act of annulling, de- 
ſtroying, making void, or reducing to- nothing. In. 
law, it ſignifies Ne repealing any law or ſtatute; 
ABOLLA, a warm kind of garment, lined or dou- 


bled, worn by the Greeks and Romans, chiefly out of 


of this garment. Papias makes it a ſpecies of the toga, 


the city, in following the camp. Critics and antiqua- 
ries are greatly divided as to the form, uſe, kinds, &c. 


or gown ; but Nonins, and the generality, a ſpecics of 
the pallium, or cloak. The 4bo//a ſeems rather to have 
ſtood oppoſed to the toga, which was a garment of 
peace, as the abolla was of war; at leaſt Varro and 
Martial place them in this oppoſite light. There ſeem 
to have been different kinds of abollas, ſuited to differ- 
ent occaſions, Even kings appear to have uſed the 
abolla : Caligula was affronted at king Ptolemy for ap- 


pearing at the ſhews ina purple abolla, and by the eclat 


thereof turning the eyes of the ſpectators from the em- 
pt ror upon himſelf. 
ABO MASUS, Ar oMASsUn, or ABOMASIUS, names 
of the fourth ſtomach of ruminating animals, It is in 
the abomaſas of calves and lambs that the runnet or 


earning is formed wherewith milk is curdled. Sec, 


CoMPaARATIVE Anatomy. . | 
ABOMINATION, a term uſed in ſcripture with; 


regard to the Hebrews, who, being ſhepherds, are ſaid 


to have been an abomination to the Egyptians, becauſe 
they ſacrificed the. ſacred animals of that. people, as; 
oxen, goats, ſheep, &c. which the Egyptians eſteemed ; 
as abominations, or things unlawfnh, The term is alſo 
applied in the ſacred writings to idolatry and idols, be- 
cauſe the worſhip of idols is in itſelf an abominable 
thing, and at the ſame time ceremonies obſerved by 
idolaters were always attended with licentiouſneſs and 
other odious and abominable actions. The abomination 


of diſelalion, forctold by the prophet, Daniel, is ſuppo- 


= 


* 
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ſed to imply the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius, which Aben 


Antiochus Epiphanes cauſed to be placed in the temple Aborigines 


of Jeruſalem. And the abomination of deſolation, men- 
tioned by the Evangeliſts, ſignifies the enſigns of the 
Romans, during the laſt ſiege of Jeruſalem by Titus, - 
on which the figures of their gods and emperors were 
embroidered, and placed upon the temple after it w 
taken. | 3 
ABON, Aso NIA, or ABONIS (anc. geog.), a town 
and river of Albion. The town, according to Camden, 
is Abingdon; and the xiver Abhon or Avon. But by 
Antoninc's Itinerary, the diſtance is nine miles from 


the Venta Silurum, or Caer-Went: others, therefore, 


take the town to be Porſhat, at the mouth of the river 
Avon, over againſt Briſtol. Abhon or Avon, in the 
Celtic language, denotes a river. 

ABORIGINES, (Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, Livy, 
Virgil); originally a proper name, given to a certain 
people in Italy, who inhabited the ancient Latium, 
or country now called Campagna di Roma. In this 
ſenſe the Aborigines are diſtinguiſhed from the pow 
genæ, who, according to the falſe Beroſus, inhabited 
the country before them; from the Siculi, whom 
they expelled ; from the- Grecians, from whom the 
deſcended; from the Latins, whoſe name they aſ-- 
ſumed after their union with Aneas and the Trojans; 
laſtly, from the Auſonii, Volſci, Oenotrii, &c. neigh-- 
bouring nations in other parts of the country. Whence 
this people came by the appellation, is much diſpated. 
St Jerome ſays, they were ſo called, as being, abſque 
origine, the primitive planters of the country after the 
flood: Dion. of Halicarnaſſus accounts for the name, 
as denoting them the founders of the race of inhabitants 


of that country: others think them ſo called, as being 


*. e. Arcadians, who claimed to be earth- born, 
an 


rare **to wander ;”” as having been before a wandering 
people, Pauſanias rather thinks they were thus call-- 
ed are ofs, from © mountains; which opinion ſeems + 


confirmed by Virgil, who, ſpeaking of Saturn, the le 


giſlator of this people, ſays, | 
I genus indocile ac difperſum montibus altis « 
Compoſuit, legeſque dedit.—— - | 
The A 
the country, ſettled there by Janus, as ſome imagine; 


or by: Saturn, or Cham, as others; not long after the 


diſperſion, or even, as ſome think, before it: Or they 


were a colony ſent from ſome other nation; who ex- 
pelling the ancient inhabitants the Siculi, ſettled in their 
place. About this mother-natjon there is great diſpate. 


Some maintain it to be the Arcadians, parties of whom 


were brought into Italy at different times; the firit; 
under the conduct of Oenotrius, ſon of Lycaon, 450 


years before the Trojan war; a ſecond from Theſſaly; 
a third under Evander, 60 years before the Trojan 


war: beſides another under Hercules; and another 


of Lacedzmonians, who fled from the ſevere diſcipline 
of Lycurgus: all theſe uniting,” are ſaid to have form- 
ed the.nation or kingdom of the Aborigines, Others- 
will have them of barbarous rather than Grecian origin, 
and to have come from: Scythia; others from Gaul. 
Laſtly, others will have them to be Canaanites, expell- 


not deſcended from any people. Aurelius Victor 
ſuggeſts another opinion, viz. that they were called 
origines, q. d. Aberrigines, from ab“ from” and er- 


borigines were either the original inhabitants of 
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Abortion 


ABO 


The term Aborigines, though ſo famons in antiquity, 
is uſed in modern geography only occationally as an 


2 country, in contradiſtinction to colonies, or ne races 
of people, 


| | 
Aboukir, appellative, It is given to the primitive inhabitants cf 
| | appe g pr 


vital functions. 


demncedi it. 


5 be had. 


ABORTION, in midwifery, the excluſion of a ſc - 
tus before it has acquired a ſufficient degree of pertec- 
tion to enable it to perfarm reſpiration and the other 
Sec MIDWIFERY. | 

The practice of procuring abortions was prohibited 
by the ancieut Greek legiſlators Solon and Lycurgus. 
Whether or not it was permitted among the Romans, 
has been much diſputed, It is certain the practice, 
which was by them called viſcerilus vim inferre, was 
ſrequent enough: but whether there was any penalty 
on it, before the emperors Severus and Antonine, is 
the queſtion, Noodt maintains the negative ; and fur- 
ther, that thoſe princes only made it criminal in one 
"articular caſe, viz, of a married woman's practiſing 
it out of reſentment againſt her huſband, in order to 


_ defraud him of the comfort of children: this was or- 


dered to be puniſhed by a temporary exile, The foun- 


dation on which the practice is ſaid to have been al- 


lowed, was, that the fœtus, while in utero, was repu- 


ted as a part of the mother, ranked as one of her ] 


viſcera, over which ſhe had the ſame power as over the 
reſt; beſides, that it was not reputed as a man, mo; 
nor to be alive, otherwiſe than as a vegetable: conſe- 
quently, that the crime amounted to little more than 
that of plucking unripe fruit from the tree. Seneca re- 
preſents it as a peculiar glory. of Helvia, that ſhe had 


never, like other women, whoſe chief ſtudy is their beau- 


ty and ſhape, deſtroyed the foetus in her womb, The 

imitive fathers, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Minutius Fe- 
ix, Auguſtin, &c. declaimed loudly againſt the prac- 
tice as virtual murder. 
Yet we are told that the modern Romith 
eccleſiaſtical laws allow of diſpenſations for it. 
mentions the rates at which a diſpenſation for it may 

The practice of artificial abortion is chiefly in the 
hands of women and nurſes, rarely in that of phyſi- 
cians; who, in ſome countries, are not admitted to the 
profeſſion without abjuring it. Hippocrates, in the 
bath he would have enjoined on all phyſicians, includes 
their not giving the peſſus abortivus ; though elſewhere 


he gives the formal proceſs whereby he himſelt procu- 


red in a young woman a miſcarriage. It may, how- 
ever, be obſerved, that often all the powers of art prove 
inctfeCtual, and no leſs often do the attempts prove the 
means of puniſhment by the fatal conſequences which 


they produce, 


Anokriok, among gardeners, ſignifies ſuch fruits as 
are prodnced too carly, and never arrive at maturity, 


ABORTIVE, is, in general, applicd to whatever 


comes before its legitimate time, or to any deſign which 
miſcarries. | 
Aon Corn, a diſtemper of corn mentioned by 
M. Gillet, and ſuſpected to be occaſioned 
It appears long betore harveſt, and may be Known by 
a deformity of the ſtalk, the leaves, the car, and even 
the prain. | 
BorTIVEVellumismadeofthe ſkin of an abortivecalf. 
 ABOUKIR, a ſmall town of Egypt, ſituate in the 
deſart between Alexandria and Roſetta. It is the an- 
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about one thilling ſterling, 


Several councils have con- 


Egane. 


oy inſects. 


ABR 


cient Canopus, and is ſituated, according, to Mr Sava- 


„ 


775 {x leagues from Pharos. Pliny ſays, from the te- 
imonies of antiquity, that it was formetly an ifland:: 
and its local appearance makes this credible; for the 
grounds around it are ſo low, that the ſea ſtill covered 
a part of them in the days of Strabo. The town is 
built upon a rock, which ſorms a handſome road for, 
ſhipping, and is out of the reach of inundations.— 
Sce CAnOPUSs, 5 

AKOUT, the ſituation of a ſhip immediately after 
ſhe has tacked, or changed her courſe by going about 
and ſtanding on the other tack.— About ſhip / the or- 
der to the ſhip's crew to prepare for tacking. 

ABOUTIGE, a town in Upper e, in Africa, 
near the Nile, where they make the beſt opium in all 
the Leyant, 
mean place, N. Lat. 26. 50. 

ABRA, a ſilver coin ſtruck in Poland, and worth 
It is current in ſeveral 
parts of Germany, Conſtantinople, Aſtracan, Smyrna, 
and Grand Cairo, 

ABRABANEL, ABARBANEL, or AVRAVANEL, 
(Iſaac), a celebrated rabbi, deſcended from king David, 
and born at Liſhon A. D. 1437. He became coun- 
ſellor to Alphonſo V. king of Portugal, and afterwards 
to Ferdinand the Catholic; but in 1492 was obliged to 
lcave Spain with the other Jews. In ſhort, after re- 
ſiding at Naples, Corfu, and ſeveral other cities, he 
died at Venice in 1508, aged 71. Abrabanel paſſed 
for one of the moſt learned of the rabbis; and the Jews 
gave him the names of the Sage, the Prince, and the 
Great Politician. 
all the Old Teſtament, which is pony ſcarce: he there 


principally adheres to the litcral ſenſe; and his ſtyle is 


clear, but a little difluſe, His other works are, A Trea- 


riſe on the Creation of the World; in which he refutes 


About 


Abrabam.. 


It was formerly a large, but now is a 


We have a commentary of his on 


Ariſtotle, who imagined that the world was eternal: 


A Treatife on the explication of the prophecies relating 


to the Meſſiah, againſt the Chriſtians: A book con- 
cerning articles of Faith; and ſome others leſs ſought 


after. Though Abrabanel diſcovers his implacable a- 
verſion to Chriſtianity in all his writings, yet he treat- 
cd Chriſtians with politeneſs and good-manners in the 
common affairs of life. | | | 
ABRACADABRA, a magical word, recommended 
by Serenus Samonicus as an antidote againſt agues and 
ſeveral other diſcaſcs. It was to be written upon a piece 
of paper as many times as the word contained letters, 
omitting the laſt letter of the former every time, as in 
the margin +, and repeated in the ſame order; and then 
ſuſpended about the neck by a linen thread. Abracada- 
bra was the name of a wer worſhiped, by the Syrians ; 
ſo wearing his name was a fort of invocation of his aid; 
a practice which, though not more uſeful, yet was leſs 
irrational, than is the equally heatheniſh practice among 


thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians, of wearing various | 


thy, whoſe parents were Ignorance and Superſtition. _ 

ABRAHAM, the ſather and ſtock whence the 
faithful ſprung, was the ſon of Terah. He was de- 
ſcended from Noah by Shem, from whom he was nine 


things, in expectation of their operating by a Sympa- 


degrees removed. Some fix his birth in the 120th year 


of Terah's age, but others place it in his father's 7oth. 
year. It is highly probable he was born in the city of 


Ur, in Chaldce, which he and his father left when they, 


went 


Pd 


alu acadabhra 
abi acadabr 


SS” 


arch. tom. 


3 1 
Abraham. went to Canaan, where they remained till the death of 
rcrab aſier which, Abraham reſumed his firſt deſign 

ol going to Paleſtine. The Scriptures mention the ſe- 
veral places he ſtopped at in Canaan; his journey into 
Egypt, where his wife was carried off from him; his 

oing into Gerar, where Sarah was again taken from 

im, but reſtored as before; the victory he obtained 
over the four kings who had plundered Sodom ; his 
compliance with his wife, who inſiſted that he ſhould 
make uſe of their maid Hagar in order to raife np chil- 
dren ; the covenant God made with him, ſealed with 
the ceremony of circumciſion ; his obedience to the 


command of God, who ordered him to offer up his 


only ſon as a facrifice, and how this bloody act was 
prevented ; his marriage with Keturah ; his death at 
the age of 175 years; and his interment at the ny 
of Macpelah, near the body of Sarah his firſt wife. 
It would be of little uſe to dwell long upon theſe par- 
ticulars, ſince they are ſo well known. But tradition 


has ſupplied numberleſs others, the mention of one or 


two of which may not be unacceptable. 
Many extraordinary particulars have been told rela- 
ting to his converſion from idolatry. It is a pretty 
* Suidas, in general opinion, that he ſucked in the poiſon with his 


Fasz. milk; that his father made ſtatnes, and taught that 
ec Joſhua they were to be worſhipped as gods.“ Some Jewilh 
XIIv. 2. 


authors relate, that Abraham followed the fame trade 


Apud Ge- ith Terah for a conſiderable time. Maimonides þ ſays, 
nebrand. in 


Chron, | f 
| More Ne- acknowledged no deity but the ſtars ; that his reflec- 


voch. c. 29. tions on the nature of the planets, his admiration of 
their motions, beauty, and order, made him conclude 
there muſt be a being ſuperior to the machine of the 
univerſe, a being who creared and governed it : how- 
ever, according to an old tradition, he did not renounce. 
| Heidegg. paganiſm till the goth year of his age. It is related, 
Hiſt. Patri- that his father, being gone a journey, left him to ſell 
the ſtatues in his abſence ; and that a man, who pre- 


ul p. 36. tended to be a purchaſer, aſked him how old he was, 


Abraham anſwered, ** Fifty.” “ Wretch that thou 
art (ſaid the other), for adoring, at ſuch an age, a be- 


ing which is but a day old!“ Theſe words greatly 
confounded Abraham. Some time afterwards, a wo- 
man brought him ſome flour, that he might give it as 
an offering to the idols; but Abraham, inſtead of do- 
ing ſo, took up a hatchet and broke them all to pieces, 
excepting the largeſt, into the hand of which he put 
the weapon, Terah, at his retarn, aſked whence 
came all this havock ? Abraham made anſwer, that the 
ſtatues had had a great conteſt which ſhould eat firſt of 
the oblation : „“ Upon which (ſaid he), the god you 
fee there, being the ſtouteſt, hewed the others to pieces 
with that hatchet,” Terah told him this was banter- 
ing; for thoſe idols had nat the ſenſe to act in this 
manner. Abraham retorted theſe words upon his fa- 


ther, againſt the worſhipping of ſuch gods. Terah, 


ſtung, with his raillery, delivered np his ſon to the 
cogniſance of Nimrod, the ſovereign of the country: 
who exhorted Abraham to worſhip the fire; and, upon 


his refuſal, commanded him to be thrown into the 


midſt of the flames: © Now let your God (faid he) 

come and deliver you:“ But (adds the tradition), Abra- 

3 Tradit. ham came ſafe and ſound ont of the flames. — This 
Hebraic. in tradition is not of modern date, ſince it is told by St; 


L 4 1 


that he was bredupin the _— of the Sabæans, who. 


Vencin. Jerome; Who feems to credit it in general, but diſbe- 


ABR 


lieves that part of it which makes Terah fo cruel as to Abraham 


be the informer againſt his own ſon, Perhaps the am- | 


biglity of the word Ur * might have given riſe to this Abraſar, 
fiction altogether. Such as lay ſtreſs on the ge 4 fy £ 
words which God ſays to Abraham (Gen. xv. 7.), It is 


am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, 2 
imagine that he ſaved him from à great perſecution, city, and it 
ſince he employed the very ſame words in the begin- alſo ſigniũ- 
ning of the decalogue, to denote the deliverance from ed fre. The 
Egypt. = | 28 Latinverſ- 

Ahraham is ſaid to have been well {killed in many pa M19 ix- 
ſciences, and to have wrote ſeveral books. Joſephus Gut cle yy 
tells us that he taught the Egyptians arithmetic and ½ 4. , 
1 ; and, according to Eupolemus and Artapan, Chaldeorum. 


e inſtructed the Phoenicians, as well as the Egyptians, 


has been long aſcribed to him; it is mentioned in the 

Talmud, t and the Rabbis Chanina and Hoſchia uſed j Heidegg. 
to read it on the eve before the ſabbath, In the firſt 3 
ages of Chriſtianity, according to St. Epiphanius, [a: tem- 


heretical ſect, called Sethinians, diſperſed a piece which . 


had the title of Araham's Revelation. Origen mentions Hær. p.216 


allo a treatiſe ſuppoſed to be wrote by this patriarch. 
All the ſeveral works which Abraham compoſed in the 
plains of Mamre, are faid to be contained in the library 
of the monaſtery of the Holy Croſs on Mount Ama- 


ria, in Ethiopia.) The book on the creation was $ Kirchem. 


printed at Paris 1552, and tranſlated into Latin by treatiſe of 
Poſtel : Rittangel, a converted Jew, and profeſſor at 
Konigſberg, gave alſo a Latin tranſlation of it, with 
remarks, in 1642. | 
ABRAHAM UsQUE, a Portugneſe Jew, who tranſlate - 
ed the Bible out of Hebrew into Spaniſh. It was print- 
ed at Ferrara in 1553, and reprinted in Holland in 
1630. This Bible, eſpecially the firſt edition, which is 
moſt valuable, is marked with ſtars at certain words, 
which are deſigned to ſhow that theſe words are diffi» - 
cult to be underſtood in the -Hebrew, and that they 
may be uſed in a different ſenſe. 5 | 
AeRAnam (Nicholas), a learned Jeſuit born in the 
dioceſe of Toul, in Lorrain, in 1589. He obtained the 


142. 


— 


rank of divinity-profeſſor in the univerſity of Pont-a- 


Monſon, which he enjoyed 17 years, and died Scptem- + 
ber 7, 1655. He wrote Notes on Virgil and on Non- 
nins; A Commentary on ſome of Ciccro's Orations, in 
2 vols. folio; An excellent collection of theological 
pieces, in folio, intitled Pharus Veteris Teſtamenti; and 
ſome other works. | . 5 
ABRAHAMITES, an order of monks exterminat- 
ed for idolatry by Theophilus in the ninth century. 
Alſo the name of another ſect of heretics who had a- 
dopted the errors of Paulus. See PAUuLIicIlans. | 
ABRANTES, a town of Poriugal, in Eſtremadura, 5 
ſcated on the river Tajo, belongs to a marquis of the 
ſame name. It ſtands high; is ſurrounded with gardens 
and olive-trees, aud contains thirty-five thouſand inha- 
bitants. It has four convents, an alms-hauſe, and an 
hoſpital, W. Long. 7.18. Lat. 39, 13. 
ABRASAX, or A®RAXAS, the ſupreme god of the 
Baſilidian heretics. It is a myſtical word, compoſed of 
the Greek numerals; a, c, 5, a, E, a, , Which together 
make up the number CCCLXV. For Baſilides taught, 
that chere were 365 heavens between the earth and the 
empyrcan; each of which heavens had its angel or in- 
telligence, which created it; each of which angels * 
5 | WAC. 


Antiq. 
in aſtronomy. A work which treats of the creation b. i. cap. 7, 


wy 


libraries, p. 


81 
I 
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diſcovered 2 fleet abreaſt of Beachy-head ; i, e. off, or Abrettene, 


ABR 


nen wile was created by the angel next above it; thus aſ- 
| 
g 


ABRASION, is ſometimes uſed, among medicinal 
writers, for the effect of ſharp corroſiwe medicines or 
humours in wearing away the natural mucus which co- 
vers the membranes, and particularly thoſe of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines. The word is compoſed of the 
Latin ab and rad», to ſhave or ſerape off. 

ABRAVANNUS (anc. geog.), the name of a pro- 
montory and river of Galloway, in Scotland, ſo called 


from the Celtic terms Aber, ſignifying cither the mouth 


of a river, or the confluence of two rivers, and Avon, 
a river, | | 
ABRAUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome writers to a ſpecies of red clay, uſed in England 
by the cabinet makers, &c to give a red colour to 
new mahogany wood, We have it from the iſle of 
Wight; but it isalſo found in Germany and Italy. 
ABRAXAS, an antique ſtone with the word abraxas 
engraven on it. They are of various ſizes, and moſt of 
them as old as the third century. They are frequent 
in the cabinets of the curious; and a collection of them, 


as complete as poſſible, has been deſired by ſcveral. 


There is a fine one in the abbey of St Genevieve, which 
has occaſioned much ſpeculation. Moſt of them ſeem 
to have come from Egypt; whence they are of ſome 
uſe for explaining the antiquities of that country. 
Sometimes they have no other inſcription beſides the 
word: but others have the names of ſaints, angels, or 
Jehovah himſelf annexed ; though moſt uſually the 


name of the Baſilidian god. Sometimes there is a re- 


preſentation of Iſis ſitting on a lobes, or apis, ſurround- 
ed with ſtars; ſometimes monſtrous compoſitions of 


animals, obſcene images, Phalli and Ithyfalli. The 


graving is rarely good, but the word on the reverſe is 
3 ſaid to be in a more modern taſtc than the 
other. The characters are uſually Greek, Hebrew, 
Coptic, or Hetnerian, and ſometimes of ,a mongrel 
kind, invented, as it would ſeem, torender their mean- 
ing the more inſcrutable. It 1s diſputed whether the 
Veronica of Montreuil, or the granite obch{k.mention- 
ed by Gori, be Abraxaſes. | 
ABREAST (a ſea-term), fide by fide, or oppoſite 


to; a ſitnation in which two or more ſhips lie, with 


their ſides ng to cach other, and their heads equal- 
ly advanced. This term more particularly regards the 
linc of battle at ſea, where, on the different occaſions 


of attack, retreat, or purſuit, the ſeveral ſquadrons or 


diviſions of a fleet are obliged to vary their diſpoſitions, 
and yet maintain a proper regularity by failing in right 
or curyed lines, When the line is formed abreaſt, the 
whole ſquadron advances uniformly, the ſhips being 
equally litant from and parallel to each other, ſo that 
the length of each ſhip torms a right angle with the 
extent of the ſquadron or line "nh, The commander 
in chief is always ſtationed in the centre, and the ſe- 
cond and third in command in the centres of their re- 


| ſpective {quadrons.— Abreaſi, within the ſhip, implies 


on a line with the beam, or by the ſide of any object 
abroad; as, the frigate ſprung a leak abreaſt of the 
main hatch-way, i. e. on the ſame line with the main 
hatch-way, crolling the ſhip's length at right angles, in 
oppoſition to AFORE or ABAFT the hatch- way. We 


thoſe of the author. 


nus given Jupiter, (Strabo) ; whoſe prieſt was Cleon, 
formerly at the head of a gang of robbers, and who 
received many and great favours at the hand of Antony, 
but afterwards went over to Auguſtus, The people 
were called Abretteni ; inhabiting the country between 
Ancyra of Phrygia and the river Rhyndacus. 
ABRIDGEMENT, in literature, a term ſignify- 
ing the reduction of a book into a ſmaller compaſs. 
he art of conveying much ſentiment in few words, 
is the happieſt talent an author can be poſſeſſed of. 
This talent is peculiarly neceſſary in the preſent ſtate 
of literature ; for many writers have acquired the dex- 
terity of ſpreading a few tritical thoughts over ſeveral 
hundred pages. When an author hits upon a thought 
that pleaſes him, he is apt to dwell upon it, to view it 
in different lights, to force it in improperly, or upon 


the ſlighteſt relations. Though this may be pleaſant 


to the writers, it tires and vexes the reader. There is 
another great ſource of diffuſion in compoſition, It is 
a capital object with an author, whatever be the ſub- 
ject, to give vent to all his beſt thoughts. When he 
finds a proper place for any of them, he is peculiarly 
happy. But, rather than ſacrifice a thought he is fond 
of, he forces it in by way of digreſſion, or ſuperfluous 
illuſtration. If none of theſe expedients anſwer his 
purpoſe, he has recourſe to the margin, a very conve- 
nient apartment for all manner of pedantry and imper- 
tinence. There is not an author, however correct, 
but is more or leſs faulty in this reſpect. An abridger, 
however, is not ſubject to theſe temptations. The 
thoughts are not his own; he views them in a cooler 
and leſs affectionate manner; he diſcoyers an impro- 
priety in ſome, a vanity in others, and a want of utili- 
ty in many. His buſineſs, therefore, is to retrench ſu- 
perfluities, digreſſions, quotations, pedantry, &c. and 
to lay before the public only what is really uſeful. 
This is 70 no means an eaſy employment: To abridge 
ſome books, requires talents equal, if not fuperior, to 
The facts, manner, ſpirit, and 


i Ccending by a ſcale to the ſupreme Being, or firſt Crea - directly oppoſite to it. Abridge- 
Abreaft, tor. Baſilidians uſed the word Abraxas by way of ABRETTENE, or AszEgTTINE (anc. Fos.) a 0- 
| ' charm or amulet. ſtrict of Myſia, in Aſia. Hence the epithet Arete. 


reaſoning, muſt be preſerved ; nothing eſſential, either 


in argument or illuſtration, ought to be omitted. The 
difficulty of the taſk is the principal reaſon why we 


have ſo few good abridgments: Wynne's abridgement 


of Locke's Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, is, per- 
haps, the only unexceptionable one in our language. 
Theſe obſervations relate ſolely to ſuch abridgements 
as are deſigned for the public. But, 
When a perſon wants to ſet down the ſubſtance of 
any book, a ſhorter and leſs laborious method may be 
followed. It would be foreign to our plan to give ex- 
amples of abridgements for the public : But as it may 
be uſeful, eſpecially ro young 
abridge books for their own uſe, after giving a few di- 
rections, we ſhall exhibit an example or two, to ſhew 
with what caſc it may be done. | Ko 
Read the book carefully ; endeavour to learn the 
principal view of T author ; attend to the arguments 
employed: When you have done fo, you will general- 


ople, to know how to 


ly find, that what the author uſes as new or additional 


arguments, are in reality only collateral ones, or ex- 


tenſions of the principal argument, Take a piece of 


pap 


Abridg- 


ment. 
282i 


diate object of our ſenſes, 
Leved upon the teſtimony of others. 


« undeniable conſequence, t 


ABR 


paper or 2 common-place book, put down what the 
author wants to prove, ſubjoin the argument or argu- 
ments, and you have the ſubſtance of the book in a 
few lines. For example, oy 
In the Eſſay on Miracles, Mr Hume's deſign is to 
prove, That miracles which have not been the imme- 
cannot reaſonably be be- 


Now, his argument (for there happens to be but 
one) is 
7 That experience, which in ſome things is variable, 


cin others uniform, is our only guide in reaſoning. 


« concerning matters of fact. A variable experience 
« piyes riſe to probability only; an uniform experi- 
ce ence amounts to a proof. Our belief of any fact 
6 from the teſtimony of eye - witneſſes is derived from 
6 no other principle than our experience in the vera- 


« city of human teſtimony. If the fact atteſted be 
cc miraculous, here ariſcs a conteſt of two oppoſite ex- 


60 periences, or proof againſt proof. Now, a miracle 
« Ig à violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and 
ce unalterable experience has eſtabliſned theſe laws, the 


« proof againſt a miracle, from the very nature of the 


« fact, is as complete as any argument from experi- 
« ence can poſſibly be imagined; and if fo, it is an 
hat it cannot beſurmounted 
« by any proof whatever derived from human teſtimony,” 
In Dr Campbell's Diſſertation on Miracles, the au- 
thor's principal aim is to ſhew the fallacy of Mr Hume's 
argument ; which he has done moſt ſucceſsfully by an 


other ſingle arguinent, as follows: | 


« The evidence ariſing from human teſtimony is not 


% {7lely derived from experience: on the contrary, te- 


„ withhold our aſſent to the truth of it. 


« ſtimony hath a natural influence on belief antecedent 
« to experience. The early and unlimited aſſent given 
*« to teſtimony by children gradually contracts as they 


advance in life: it is, therefore, more conſonant to 


truth, to ſay, that our diffidence in teſtimony is the 


© reſult of experience, than that our faith in it has this 


6 foundation. Belides, the uniformity of experience, 


« in fayour of any fact, is not a proof againſt its be- 


« ing reverſed in a particular inſtance. The evidence 


6 ariling from the ings teſtimony of a man of known. 
t 


« veracity will go farther toMabliſh a belief in its be- 
ing actually reverſed: If his teſtimony be confirmed 
« by a few others of the ſame character, we cannot 


Now, tho” 
“e the operations of nature are governed by uniform 


« laws, and though we have not the teſtimony of our 
&« ſenſes in favour of any violation of them ; ſill, if in 


« particular inſtances we have the teſtimony of thou- 
* /an4s of our fellow-creatures, and thoſe too, men of 
«« ſtrict integrity, ſwayed by no motives of ambition 


or intereſt, and governed by the principles of com- 


“mon- ſenſe, That they were actually eee 
„of theſe violations, the conſtitution of our nature 
* obliges us to believe them.“ | 


Theſe two examples contain the ſubſtance of about 


400 pages. Making private abridgments of this 


kind has many advantages; it engages us to read with 
accuracy and attention; it fixes the ſubje& in our 
minds; and, if we ſhould happen to forget, inſtead of 
reading the book again, by glancing a few lines we 
are not only in poſſeſſion of the chief arguments, but re- 


method and manner. 


cal in a good meaſure the author's 
Vol. I. 


e 
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Abridging 


impoſſible, even with the aſſiſtance of ſnort- hand, to 
take down, verbatim, what is ſaid by a public ſpeaker. 
Beſides, although it were practicable, ſuch a talent 
would be of little uſe. - Every public ſpeaker has cir- 


cumlocutions, redundancies, lumber which deſerve not 


to be copied. All that is really uſeful may be com- 


prehended in a ſhort compaſs. If the plan of the diſ- 


courſe, and arguments employed in ſupport of the dif- 


ferent branches, be taken down, you have the whole. 


Theſe you may afterwards extend in the form of a diſ- 
courſe dreſſed in your own language. This would not 


only be a more rational employment, but would like- 


iſe be an excellent method of improving young men 
in compoſition ; an object too little attended to in all 
ſeminaries of learning. | 

ABRINCATARUM opripum (anc. geog.), the 


town of the Abrincatæ or Abrincatui, now Avranches, 


in France, ſituated on an eminence in tlie ſouth-weſt 

of Normandy near the borders of Brittany on the Eng- 

liſh channel. W. Long. 1. to. N. Lat. 48. 0. 
ABROGATION, the act of aboliſhing a law, by 


authority of the maker; in which ſenſe the word is 
ſynonymous with abolition, repealing, and revocation. 

Abrogation ſtands oppoſed to ropgation : it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from derogation, which implies the taking away 


is peculiarly uſeful in riking the ſub- Abrincata- 
ſtance of what is delivered by profeſſors, &c. It is 


W | 
— 


only ſome part of a law; from ſubrogation, which de- 


notes the adding a clauſe to it; from obrogation, which 


implies the limiting or reſtraining it; from di/þenſation, 
| nce; and 


which only ſets it aſide in a particular 1 
from antiquation, which is the refuſing to paſs a law. 


ABROKANI, or MALLEMOLLI, a kind of muſlin, 
or clear white fine cotton cloth, brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, particularly from Bengal; being in length 16 


French ells and 3 quarters, and in breadth 5 cighths. 


 ABROLKOS, the name of certain ſhelves, or banks 
of ſand, about 20 leagues from the coaſt of Brazil, 
ABROTANUM, in botany. See ARTEMISIA and 
SAN TOLIINA. | . | 
ABROTONUM (anc. geog.), a town and harbour 
on the Mediterranean, in the diſtrict of Syrtis Parva, 
in Africa, one of the three citics that went to form 
Tripoly, 
ABRUS, in botany, the trivial name of the GLycine. 
ABRUZZO, a province in Naples. The river Peſ- 


cara divides it into two parts; one of which is called 
Ulterior, whereof Aquila is the capital; and the other 
Citerior, whoſe capital is Soromona. Beſides the Ap- 
penines, there are two conſiderable mountains, the one 


called Monte Cavallo, and the other Monte Maiello ; 
the top of which laſt is always covered with ſnow. A- 
bruzzo is a cold country ; but the rigour of the climate 
is not ſo preat as to prevent the country from produ- 
cing in abundance every thing requiſite for the f 

of life. 
other articles of ſuſtenance, not only furniſh ample 
proviſions for the uſe of the natives, 


exportation. There is ſo large a quantity of wheat 


reaped, that many thouſands of quarters are annually 
ſhipped off. Much Turkey wheat is ſent out, and the 


province of Teramo ſells a great deal of rice little in- 
ferior in goodneſs to that of Lombardy, Oil is a plen- 


tiful commodity, and wines are made for exportation 


on many parts of the coaſt ; but wool has always been, 
D 8 and 


upport . 
Vegetables, fruits, animals, and numberleſs 


at alſo allow of 


| : 
_ 
[ 
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z 
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re fo remarkably diſplays 


ABR 


where the docs not lic: there are no manufactures 
of woollens in the province, except two ſmall ones 
of coarſe cloth, and the greateſt part of the wool is 
ſent out unwrought. No filk is made here, though 
mulberry-trees would grow well in the low grounds. 
Formerly the territory of Aquila furniſhed _— al- 
moſt excluſively with ſafron ; but ſince the culture of that 
plant has been ſo much followed in Lombardy, it has 
fallen to nothing in Abruzzo. In the maritime tracks of 


the country the cultivation of liquorice has been increaſed 


of late years, but foreigners export the roots in their 
natural ſtate ; in the province of Tcramo there is a ma- 
nufactory of pottery-ware, for which there is a great 
demand in Germany, by the way of Trieſte, as it is 
remarkably hard and fine; but even this is going to 
decay, by being abandoned entirely to the 1gnorance 
of common workmen. It is not to be expected that 
any improvements will be made in arts aud manufac- 
tures, where the encouragement and attention of ſu- 
periors is wanting, and no pains taken to render the 


commodity more marketable, or to open better chan- 


nels of fale for it. The only advantages theſe provin- 
ces enjoy, are the gift of benevolent nature: but ſhe 


| has (till greater preſents in ſtore for them, and waits 


only for the helping hand of government to produce 


them. This whole coaſt, one hundred miles in length, 


is utterly deſtitute of ſea-ports; and the only ſpots 
where the produce can be embarked are dangerous in- 
convenient roads, at the mouths of rivers, and along a 
lee-ſhore: the difficulty of procuring ſhipping, and of 


loading the goods, frequently cauſes great quantities of 


them to rot on hand; which damps induſtry, and 
revents all improvements in agriculture, The huſ- 
andman is a poor diſpirited wretch, and wretchedneſs 
produces emigration ; the uneven ſurface of the country 
occaſions it to be inhabited by retail, if the cxpreſlion 
may be uſed, rather than in large maſſes; for there is 
not a city that contains ten thouſand people, and the 
moſt of them would find it difficult to muſter three 


- thouſand, Villages, caſtles, and fendatory eſtates, are 


to be met with in abundance; but the numbers of 
their inhabitants are to be reckoned by hundreds, not 
thouſands: in a word, the political and ſocial ſyſtem 
of the province ſhews no ſigns of the vigour which na- 
icre in all her operations. 
The antiquary and the naturaliſt may travel here 


with exquiſite 2 and profit; the former will find 


treaſures of inſcriptions, and incdited monuments 14 
pertaining to the warlike nations that once covered the 
face of the country: the natural philoſopher will have 
« noble field for obſervation in the ſtupendous monu- 
ments that ariſe on all ſides, Monte-cornoand Majella 
are among the molt intereſting ; the firſt is like an aged 
monument of nature, bald, and horribly broken on 
every aſpect: from various appearances, it. is evident 
that its bowels contain many valuable veins of metallic 
ore ; bat the great difficulty of acceſs renders the ſearch 
of them almoſt unpracticable. Majella has other me- 
rits, and of a gayer kind :—nature has clothed its de- 
clivities and clevated ficlds with an infinite variety of 
her moſt precious plants; vulnerary herbs grow there 


+ 
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Abrezze, and ſtill is their Raple commodity : the flocks, after 
Aw palling the whole ſummer in the fine paſtures of the 
mountains, are driven for the winter into the warm 
plains of Puglia, and a few ſpots 1car their own. coaſt, 


ABS 


in as great perfection as on the Alps of Swiſſerland, Abruzze 
Auch 


and are applied by the natives to wounds with equal 
The character of the inhabitants varics alittle am 


themſelves, according to ſuuation and climate, but ei 


ſentially from the diſpoſuion of the natives of the more 
ſouthern provinces. This proceeds from a difference 
of origin: for the Lombards, who were barbarians, 
but. not cruel ; r, but hoſpitable; endowed with 
plain honeſt ſenſe, though polleſſed of little acureneſs 
or ſubtlety; remained peaceable proprietors, of theſe 
mountainous regions, till the Normans, who were ac- 
cuſtomed to a ſimilar climate, came, and diſpoſſeſſed 
them. The Greeks, who retained almoſt every other 
part of the Kingdom under their dominion, never had 
any ſway here. For this reaſon the Abruzzeſi (till 
bear a great reſemblance to their northern progenitors 
or maſters: to this day, one may trace in them the 
ſame goodneſs of heart, but great indolence, and re- 
pugnance to lively exertions; a fault that proceeds ra- 
ther from a want of active virtue, than a diſpoſition to 
wickedneſs. Hence it comes that, in theſe provinces, 
where the proximity of the frontier almoſt inſures im- 
punity, fewer atrocious and inhuman deeds are heard 
of than in other parts of the realm. Remnants of 
ancient northern cuſtoms exiſted here ſo late as the be- 


ginning of this century, and, among the mountaineers, 
very evident traces of the Frank and Teutonic lan- 


guages may be diſcovered. : 
ABSALOM, the ſon of David by Maacah, was bro- 
ther to Thamar, David's daughter, who was raviſhed by 
Amnon their eldeſt brother by another mother. Abſa- 
lom waited two years for an opportunity of revenging 


the injury done to his fiſter; and at Jaſt procured the 


aſſaſſination of Amnon at a feaſt which he had prepared 
for the King's ſons. He took refuge with Talinai king 
of Geſhur ; and was no ſooner refered to favour, but 
he engaged the Ifraclites to revolt from his father. 
Abſalom was defeated in the wood of Ephraim: as he 
was flying, his hair caught hold of an oak, where he 
hung till Joab came and thruſt him through with three 
darts: David had expreſsly ordered his liſe tobe ſpared, 
and extremely lamented him. 

ABSCESS, in ſurgefy; from abſceds, to depart. 
A cavity containing pus; or, a gathering of matter in. 
a part: So called, becauſe the parts which were joined 
are now ſeparated ; one part recedes from another, 10 


make way for the collected matter. See SurG ur 


ABSCISSE, in conics, a part of the diameter 
tranſverſe axis of a conic ſection intercepted between the 


vertex or ſome other fixed point and a ſemiordinate. 


See Conic Sectious. : 
ABSCONSA, a dark lanthern uſed by the monks 


at the ceremony of burying their dead. 


ABSENCE, in Scots law: When a perſon cited 
before a court does not appear, and judgment is pro- 
nounced, that judgment is ſaid to be iz abſence, No 
perſon can be tried criminally in abſence. 

ABSINTHIATED, any thing tinged or impreg- 


nated with abſinthium or wormwood. Bartholin men- 


tions a woman whoſe milk was become abſimliated, 
and rendered as bitter as gall, by the too liberal uſe of 
wormwood. | 
Vinum abſiuthites, or poculum abſinthiatum, © worm- 
wood wine, is much ſpoke of among the ancients as a 
Whole - 
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enneſs; though ſome have charged it with being offen- 

ve to the head, and liable to cauſe fevers, cephalalgias, 
yomitings, uterine fluxes, &c. Ray alſo makes it a 
eventative of venery. According to the common 
opjnion, it is made by infuſing the leaves of the plant 
in wine ; but, according to Fehr, it ought to be pre- 
pared by fermentation, in order to correct the crudi- 
tics, and call forth a volatile ſalt ; which laſt, how- 
ever, does not exiſt in wormwood. Some prefer the 


_ diſtilled water; but whatever virtues wormwood poſ- 


ſclles reſide entirely in its eſſential oil. 
ABSINTHIUM, in botany, the trivial name of 
the common wormwood. See the article ARTEMI- 
814. 
ABSIS, in aſtronomy, the ſame with apſis. See 
Aps1s., | | 
ABSOLUTE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething chat 


ſtands free or independent. 


ABSOLUTE is more particularly underſtood of a being 


or thing which does not procced from any cauſe, or 


does not ſubſiſt by virtue of any other being, conſi- 
dered as its cauſe ; in which ſenſe, God alone is ab/6- 
lute, Abſolutes in this ſenſe, is ſynonimous with inde- 
pendent, and ſtands oppoſed to dependent. 

Assorurk alſo denotes a thing's being free from 
conditions or limitations; in which ſenſe the word 1s 


ſynonimons with unconditional, We ſay, an abſolute 


ecree, abſolute promiſe, 2 obedience. 
AnsolurE Coverument, 
left ſolely to his own will, being not limited to the ob- 
ſervance of any laws except thoſe of his own diſere- 
tion. | „ 
ArSoLUTE Equation, in aſtronomy, is the aggregate 
of the optic and eccentric equations, The apparent 
inequality of a planet's motion ariſing from its not be- 
ing equally diſtant from the earth at all times, is call- 
ed its optic equation, and would ſubſiſt even if the pla- 
net's real motion were uniform. The eccentric ine- 
quality is cauſed by the planct's motion being nniform. 
To illuſtrate which, conceive the ſun to move, or to 
appear to move, in the circumference of a circle, in 
whoſe centre the earth is placed. It is manifeſt, that 
if the ſun moves uniformly in this circle, it muſt appear 
to move uniformly to a ſpectator on the earth, and in 
this caſe there will be no optic nor eccentric equation : 
but ſuppoſe the earth to be placed ont of the centre of 
the circle, and then, though the ſun's motion ſhould 
be really uniform, it would not appear to be ſo, being 
{cen from the earth ; and in this caſe there would be an 
optic equation, without an eccentric one. Imagine 
farther, the ſun's orbit to be not circular, but elliptic, 


and the earth in its focus; it will be as evident that 


the ſun cannot appear to have an uniform motion in 
ſuch cllipſe ; ſo that his motion will then be ſubject to 
two equations, the optic and the eccentric. 


Azure Number, in algebra, is any pure number 
ſtanding in any equation without the conjunction of li- 


teral characters; as 2x4 36=48 ; where 26 and 48 


are abſolute numbers, but 2 is not, as being joined 
with the letter x. 


ABSOLUTION, incivil law, is a ſentence whereby 


the party accuſed is declared innocent of the crime laid 


to his charge. —Among the Romans, the ordinary me- 
thod of pronouncing judgment was this: after the cauſe 
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Ablmhi- Whole ſome drink, and even an antidote againſt drunk- 


it wherein the prince is 
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had been pleaded on both ſides, the 
word dixerunt, q. d. they have ſaid what they had to 
fay ; then three ballots were diſtributed to each judge, 
marked as mentioned under the article A; and as 
majority fell of either mark, the accuſed was ab/olved 
or condemned, &c. If he were abſolved, the prætor 
diſmiſſed him with videtur non feciſſe, or jure videtur 
feciſſe. | | 
ABSOLUTION, in the canon law, is a juridical act, 
whereby the prieſt declares the ſins of ſuch as are pe- 
nitent 8 Romaniſts hold abſolution a part 
oſ the ſacrament of penance: che council of Trent, 
ſeſl. xiv. cap. iii. and that of Florence, in the decree ad 
Armenos, declare the form or eſſence of the ſacrament 
to lic in the words of ab/o/ution, I abſolve thee of thy 
ſins. The formula of abſolution, in the Romiſh church, 
is abſolute : in the Greek church, it is deprecatory ; 
and in the churches of the reformed, declarative. 


0 uſed the Abitlution 


| 
Abſorp- 
tions. 


SYN 


A8$OLUTI1ON is chiefly uſed among Proteſtants ſor a 


ſentence whereby a perſon who ſtands excommunicated 


is releaſed or freed from that puniſhment, | . 
ABSORBENT, in general, any thing poſſeſſing the 
faculty of abſorbing, or ſwallowing up another, 
ABSORBENT Medicines, teſtaceous powders, as chalk, 
crab-eyes, &c. which are taken inwardly for drying up 
or abſorbing any acid or redundant humours in the ſto- 


mach or inteſtines, They are likewiſe applied out- 


wardly to ulcers or ſores with the ſame intention. 
ABSoRBENT Veſſels, a name given promiſcuouſly to 
the lacteal veſſels, lymphatics, and inhalent arteries. 
See ANATOMY. 421 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of the like abſorbents in plants, 
the fibrous or hairy roots of which are as a kind of vaſa 
abſorbentia, which attract and imbibe the nutritious 
Juices from the earth. See PLAN TS. 3 ern, 
' ABSORBING, the ſwallowing np, ſucking up, or 
imbibing, any thing : thus black bodies are ſaid to ab- 
ſorb the rays of light; luxuriant branches, to abſorb 
or waſte the natritious juices which ſhould feed th 
fruit of trees, cc. . 
ABSORPTION, in the animal œconomy, is the 
power whereby the abſorbent veſſels imbibe the juices, 
&c. | | Go 
AgsorpTIONS of the Earth, a term uſed by Kircher 
and others for the ſinking in of large tracts of land by 


means of ſubterranean commotions, and many other 
accidents, 


Pliny tells us, that in his time the mountain Cym- 


botus, with the town-of Eurites, which ſtood on its 
ſide, were wholly abforbed into the earth, ſo that not 
the leaſt trace of either remained; and he records the 
like fate of the city Tantalis in Magneſia, and after it 
of the mountain Sypelus, both thns abſorbed by a vio- 
lent opening of the earth. Galanis and Garnatus, 
towns once famous in Phoenicia, are recorded to 
have met the ſame fate; and the vaſt promontory, cal- 
led Phlegium, in Ethiopia, after a violent earthquake 
in the night-time, was not to be ſeen in the morning, 
the whole having diſappeared, and the earth cloſed over 
it. Theſe, and many other hiſtories, atteſted by the 
authors of greateſt credit among the ancients, abun- 
dantly prove the fact in the earlier ages; and there 
have not been wanting too many inſtances of more mo- 
dern date. Kireher's Mund. Subter, p. 77. Ser 
EARTH and EARTHQUAKE, 1 
„ ABSOR- 
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Am ABSORUS, Arsozvus, AnsYRTI5, A8SYRTIDES, 
* 1 ArsraripzEs, ApSYETIs, and AnSYRTLUM, (Strabo, 
YN 


Mela, Ptolemy ;) iſlands in the Adriatic, in the gulf 
of Carnero: ſo called from Abſyrtus, Medea's brother, 
there ſlain, They are either one iſland, or two, ſepa- 
rated by a narrow channel, and joined by a bridge ; 
and are now called Cherſo and Cſero. 
ABSTEMII, in church-hiſtory, a name given to 
ſuch perſons as could not partake of the cup of the 
euchariſt on account of their natural averſion to wine. 
Calviniſts allow theſe to communicate in the ſpecies of 
bread only, toaching the cup with their lip; which, 
on the other hand, is by the Lutherans deemed 2 pro- 
ABSTEMIOUS, is properly nnderſtood of a perſon 
who refrains abſolutely from all uſe of wine. 
The hiſtory of Mr. Wood, in the Medic, Tranf. 
vol. ii. p. 261. art. 18. is a very remarkable exempli- 
fication of the very beneficial alterations which may 


be effected on the human body by a ſtrict courſe of 


abſtemiouſneſs. 15 

The Roman ladies, in the firſt ages of the republic, 
were all enjoined to be abſtemious ; and that it might 
appear, by their breath, whether or no they kept up to 
the injunction, it was one of the laws of the Roman 
civility, that they ſhonld kiſs their friends and relations 
whenever they accoſted them, 

ABSTEMIUS (Laurentius), a native of Macerata, 
profeſſor of belles lettres in Urbino, and librarian of 
duke Guido Ubaldo, under the pontificate of Alexan- 
der VI. He wrote, 1. Notes on moſt difficult paſfages 
of ancient authors. 2, Hecatomythium, . e. A collec- 
tion of an too fables, &c. which have been often 
printed with thoſe of Afop, Phædrus, Gabrias, Avie- 
nus, &c. | | . 

ABSTERGENT mevicines, thoſe employed for 
reſolving obſtructions, concretions, &c. ſuch as ſoap, 
&c. RE 
ABSTINENCE, in a general ſenſe, the act or ha- 

bit of refraining from ſomething which we have a pro- 

penſion to, or find pleaſure in. Among the Jews, va- 
rious kinds of abſtinence were ordained by their law. 

Among the primitive Chriſtians, ſome denied them- 

ſelves the uſe of ſaclt incats as were prohibited by that 

law, others looked upon this abſtinence with-contempt; 

as to which, St. Paul gives his 8 Rom. Xiv. 1—3. 

The council of Jeruſalem, which was held by the Apo- 
* Miles, enjoined the Chriſtian converts to abſtain from 

meats ſtrangled, from blood, from furnication, and 


from idolatry. Abſtinence, as preſcribed by the gok-. 


el, is intended ro mortify and reſtrain the paſſions, to 
Famable our vicious natures, and by that means raiſe 
our minds to a due ſenſe of devotion. But there is 
another fort of abſtinence, which may be called ritual, 
and conſiſts in abſtaining from particular meats at cer- 
tain times and-feaſons, It: was the ſpiritital monarchy 
of the weſtern world which firſt introduced this ritual 
abſtinence ; the rules of which-wero called rogations; 
but groſsly abufed from the true nature and deſign of 
faſting.—In England, abſtinence from fleſh has been 
enjoined by ſtatute even ſince the reformation, partieu- 
larly on Fridays and Seturdays, on vigils, and on all 
commonly called #/-days, The like injunctions were 
rencwed under Q., Elizabeth: but at the ſame time it 
was declared; that this was done not out of motiyes of 


* 


ounces of bread, and mere water; with this St. An- 


phanius, 115; Simeon the Stylite, 112; and Romauld, 


ing to Dr. Cheyne, moſt 


Dr. Shaw ſpeaks of a couple of ceraſtes, (a ſort of Egyp- 
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ee as if there were any difference in meats; but Abſtinense 
in fayour of the conſumption of fiſh, and to multiply tblne: 
number of fiſhermen aud mariners, as well as ſpare the 
flock of ſheep. The great faſt, ſays St. Auguſtin, is to 
abſtain from ſin. 

ABSTINENCE is more particularly uſed for a ſpare 
diet, or a ſlender parkmonious uſe of food, below the 
ordinary ſtandard of nature, The phyſicians relate 
wonders of the effects of abſtinence in the cure of 
many diſorders, and protracting the term of life. The 
noble Venetian, Cornaro, after all imaginable means 
had proved vain, ſo that his life was deſpaired of at 
40, recovered, and lived to near 100, by mexe dint 
of abſtinence; as he himſelf gives the account. It is 
indeed ſurpriſing to what a great age the primitive 
Chriſtians of the eaſt, who retired from the perſecu- 
tions into the deſarts of Arabia and Egypt, lived, 
healthful and cheerfal, on a very little food. Caſſian 
aſſures us, that the common rate for 24 hours was 12 


thony lived ro years; James the Hermit 104 ; Ar- 
ſenius, tutor of the Emperor Arcadius, 120: S. Epi- 


120. Buchanan writes, that in Scotland, one Lau- 
rence preſerved himſelf to 140 by force of temper- 
ance and labour; and Spotſwood mentions one Kenti- 
ern, afterwards called S. Mongah or Mungo, whe. 
ived to 185 by the ſame means. Other inſtances ſce 
under the article LoxnGevirty. | 
Abſtinence, however, is to be recommended only 
as it means a proper regimen : for in general it muſ 
have bad conſequences when obſerved without a due 
regard to conſtitution, age, ſtrength, &c. Accord 
of the chronical diſeaſes, the 
intirmities of old age, and the ſhort lives of Engliſi- 
men; are owing to repletion; and may be either cur- 
ed, prevented, or remedied by abſtincnce : but then. 
the Kinds of abſtinence which ought to obtain, either 
in ſickneſs or health, are to be deduced from the laws. 
of diet and regimen. 3 
Among the brute creation, we ſee extraordinary in- 
ſtances of long abſtinence. The ſerpent-kind, in par- 
ticalar, bear abſtinence toa wonderful degree. We have 
ſcen rattle-ſhakes that had ſubſiſted many months with- 
out any food, yet ſtill retained their vigour and fierceneſs. 


tian ſerpents), which had been kept five years in a 
bottle cloſe corked, without any ſort of food, unleſs a. 
fmail quantity of fand wherein they coiled themſelves 
np in the bottom of the veſſel may be reckoned as 
ſuch; yet when he ſaw them, they had newly caſt their 
fxins, and were as brifk and lively as. if juſt taken. But 

it is even natural for divers ſpecies to paſs four, five, or 
fn months every year, without either cating or drink- 
ing. Aceordinply, the tortoiſe, bear, dormouſe, ſer- 
pent, &c. are obſerved regularly to retire, at thoſe 
ſeaſons, to their reſpective cells, and hide themſelves, 
ſome in the caverns of rocks or ruins.; others dig holes 
under ground; others get inte woods, and lay them- 
ſelves up in the clefts of trees; others bury themſelves 
under water, Cc. And theſe animals are found as fat 
and fleſtiy after ſome months abſtinence as before.-— 
Sir G. Ent“ weighed his tortoife ſeveral years ſuccef- * py;z, 
fively, at its going to earth in October, and coming Tran/ad.. 
aut again in March; and found, that, of four _ 10 194, 


x 
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 Abttinence four ounces, it only uſed to loſe about one ounce. —In- are applied to ſenſible objects, and by that means be- Abſtra 
id deed, we have en of men paſſing ſeveral months as come intermixed with phyſical conſiderations : ſuch are Jl ; 
Abſtrat- ſtrictly abſtinent as other creatures, In particular, the Hydroſtatics, Optics, Navigation, &c. Abſurd. 
YN records of the Tower of London mention a Scotchman 


impriſoned for felony, and ſtrictly watched in that for- 
treſs for ſix weeks: in all which time he took not the 
leaſt ſuſtenance ; for which he had his pardon. Num- 
berleſs inſtances of extraordinary abſtinence, particu- 
larly from morbid cauſes, are to be found in the different 
periodical Memoirs, Tranſactions, Ephemerides, &c.— 
It is to be added, that, in moſt inſtances of extraordinary 
human abſtinence related by naturaliſts, there were ſaid 
to have been apparent marks of a texture of blood and 
humours, much like that of the animals abovementioned. 
Though it is no improbable opinion, that the air itſelf 
may furniſh ſomething for nutrition. It is certain, 
there are ſubſtances of all kinds, animal, vegetable, &c. 
floating in the atmoſphere, which muſt be continually 
taken in by reſpiration. 
* be nouriſhed thereby, is evident in the inſtance of vi- 
22 which if taken when firſt brought forth, and 
kept from every thing but air, will yet grow very con- 
ſiderably in a few days. So the eggs of lizards are 
obſerved to increaſe in bulk, after they are produced, 
though there be nothing to furniſh the increment but 
air alone; in like manner as the eggs or ſpawn of fiſhes 
grow and are nonrithed with the water. And hence, 


y ſome, it is that cooks, turnſpit-dogs, &c. thongh 


they cat but little, yet arc uſually fat. See FasTInG. 
ABSTINENTS, or AB$STINENTES, a ſet of here- 
tics that appeared in France and Spain. about the end 
of the third century. They are ſuppoſed to have bor- 
rowed part of their opinions from the Gnoſtics and 
Manicheans, becauſe they oppoſed marriage, condemn- 
ed the uſe of fleſh meat, and placed the Holy Ghoſt in 
the claſs of created beings. We have, however, no 
certain account of their peculiar tenets. 
ABSTRACT, in a general ſenſe, any. thing ſepa- 
rated from ſomething elſe. | 
ABSTRACT Idea, in metaphyſics, is a partial idea of a 
complex object, limited to one or more of the compo- 
nent parts or properties, laying aſide or abſtracting 
from the reſt. Thus, in viewin 
eye, or recollecting it in the mind, we can caſily ab- 
{tract from ſome of its parts or properties, and attach 
ourſelves to others; we can attend to the redneſs of a 
cherry, without regard to its figure, taſte, or conſiſt- 
ence. See ABSTRACTION. | 
Ausrgacr Terms, words that arc uſed: to expreſs 
abſtract ideas. Thus beauty, uglineſs, whiteneſs, round- 
neſs, life, death, are abſtract terms. , 
ABSTRACT Numbers, are aſſemblages of units, con- 
ſidered in themſelves without denoting any particular 
and determined particulars. 
number, when not applied to any thing; but, if we 
ſay 6 feet, 6 becomes a eoncfete number. See the ar- 
tcle NumBER. 


ABSTRACT Mathematics, otherwiſe called Pure Ma- 


 thematics, is that which treats of magnitude or quan- 


tity, abſolutely and generally, conſidered, without re- 
ſtriction to any ſpecies of particular magnitude; ſuch 
are Arithmetic and Geometry. In this ſenſe, abſtract 
mathematics is oppoſed to mixed mathematics; wherein 


ſimple and abſtract properties, and the relations of 


Wauiics prigniti ve conſidered in pure mathematics, 


And that an animal body may 


an object with the 


Thus 6 is an abſtract. 


ABSTRACT, in literature, a compendious view of. 


any large work ; ſhorter and more ſuperficial than an 
abridgment. | | | 
ABSTRACTION, in general, the act of abſtract- 
ing, or the ſtate of being abſtracted, Ei 
ABSTRACTION, in metaphyſics, the operation of the 
mind when occupied by abſtract ideas. A large oak 
fixes our attention, and abſtracts us from the ſhrubs 
that ſurround it. In the ſame manner, a beautiful 
woman in a crowd, abſtracts our thoughts, and engroſ- 
ſes our attention ſolely to herſelf. Theſe are examples 
of real abſtraction: when theſe, or any others of a ſi- 
milar kind, are recalled to the mind after the objects 
themſelves are removed from our ſight, they form what 
are called ab ſtract ideas, or the mind is ſaid to be em- 
ployed in abſtract ideas. But the power of abſtraction 


is not confined to objects that are ſeparable in reality 


as well as mentally: the ſize, the figure, the colour of 
a tree are inſeparably connected, and cannot exiſt in- 
dependent of each otlier; and yet we can mentally con- 
fine aur obſervations to any one of theſe properties, 
neglecting or abſtracting from the reſt.. | 

Abſtraction is chiefly employed theſe three ways. 
Firſt, When the mind conſiders any one part of a 
thing, in ſome reſpect diſtin from the whole; as a 
man's arm, without the conſideration of the reſt of the 
body. Secondly, When we conſider the ode of any 
ſubſtance, omitting the ſubſtance itſelf; or when we 
ſeparately conſider ſrveral modes which ſubſiſt together 
in one ſubject. This abſtraction the geometricians 
make uſe of when they conſider the length of a body 
ſeparately which they call 2 ze, omitting the conſi- 
deration of its breadth aud thickneſs. Thirdly, It is 
by abſtraction that the mind forms general or univerſal 
ideas ; omitting the modes and relations of the parti- 
cular objects whence they are formed, Thus, when 
we ſhould underſtand a thinking being in general, vac 
gather from our ſelf-conſciouſneſs what it is to think; 
and, omitting thoſe things which have a particular re- 
lation to our own minds, or to the hnman mind, we 
conceive a thinking being in general. 

Ideas formed in this manner, which are what we pro- 


perly call abſtract ideas, become general repreſentatives . 


of, all objects of the ſame kind; and, their names ap- 
plicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch ideas. 
Thus the idea of colour that we receive from chalk, 
Mow, milk, &c. is a repreſentative of all of that kind; 


and has a name given it, whiteneſs, which fignifies the 


ſame quality, wherever found or imayined.. 
ABSTRUSE, ſomething deep, hidden, concealed, 
or far removed from common apprehenſions, and there- 
fore not caſily underſtood; in oppoſuion to What is 
obvious and palpable, Thus metaphyſics is an abſtruſe 
ſciencc ; and the doctrine of fluxions, and the method 


de maximis et. minimis, arc, abſtruſe, points of knows 


ledge. | 

ABSURD, an epitirct applied te any. thing that 
oppoſes the human apprehenſion and ne 
manifeſt truth. Thus, it would be, abſurd to fay. 


that 6 and 6 make only 10, or te deny that twice 6 
make 12. When the term ab/urd is applied to actions, 


ABSYN-- 


it has the lame import as ridiculous. 


ABU 
ABSYNTHIUM. Sce AB5S11THIUM. 


ABSYRTUS, in the heathen mythology, the ſon 
of Æta and Hypſea, and the brother of Medea. The 


vs. latter running away with Jaſon, after her having aſſiſt- 
WV ed him in 3 off the golden fleece, was purſued 
W 


by her father; when, to ſtop his progrels, ſhe tore Ab- 
ijyrtus in picces, and ſcattered his limbs in his way, 
ABTHANES, a title of honour uſed by the an- 
cient inhabitants of Scotland, who called their nobles 
than, which in the old Saxon ſignifies Fing's miniſters ; 
and of theſe the higher rank were ſtyled abthanes, and 
thoſe of the lower underthaner, 
 ABUCCO, Azocco, or Ayoccur, a weight uſed 
in the kingdom of Pegu. One abnccocontains 124 tcc- 
calis ; two abuccos * a giro or apire ; two piri, half 
a hiza; and a hiza weighs an hundred teccalis; that 


13, two poands five ounces the heavy weight, or three 


pounds nine ounces the light weight of Venice. 
ABUKESO, in commerce, the ſame with AsLAx. 
ABULFARAGIUS (Gregory), fon to Aaron a 

phyſician, born in 1226, in the city of Malatia, near 

the ſource of the Euphrates in Armenia, He followed 


the profeſſion of his father; and practiſed with great 


acceſs, numbers of people coming from the molt re- 
mote parts to aſk his advice. However, hie would hardly 
have been known at this time, had his knowledge been 
confined to phyſic : but he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the Oreck, 'Syriac, and Arabic languages, as well 
as 1 and divinity; and he wrote a hiſtory 
which does honour to his memory. It is written in 
Arabic, and divided into dynaſties. It conſiſts of ten 
parts, being an epitome of univerſal hiſtory from the 
creation of the world to his own time. Dr Pocock pu- 
 Vliſhed it with a Latin tranſlation in 1663; and added, 
by why of ſupplement, a ſhort continuation relating 
to the hiſtory of the caſtern princes, | 
ABUNA, the title given io the archbiſhop or me- 
tropolitan of Abyſſinia. See ABY$S11N1A. | 
ABUNDANT NUMBER, in arithmetic, is a number, 
the ſum of whoſe aliquot parts is greater than the num- 
ber itſelf, Thus the aliquot parts of 12, being 1, 2, 
2, 4, and 6, they make, when added together, 16, 
An abundant number is oppoſed to a deficient number, 
or that which is greater han all its aliquot parts taken 
together; as 14, whoſe aliquot parts are 1, 2, and 7, 
which make no more than ten: and to a perfed num- 
ber, or one to which its aliquot parts are equal, as 6, 
whofe aliquot parts arc 1, 2, and 3. 
ABUNDANTIA, a heathen divinity, repreſented 
in. ancient monuments under the figure of a woman 
with a pleaſing aſpect, crowned with garlands of flowers, 
uring all ſorts of fruit out of a horn which ſhe holds 
in her right hand, and ſcattering grain with her left, 
taken promiſcuouſly from a ſheaf of corn, On a medal 
of Trajan, ſhe is repreſented with two cornucopiæ. 
ABUS AID, (Ebn Aljaptu), ſultan of the Moguls, 
ſucceeded his father anno 717 of the hegira. He was 
the laſt monarch of the race of Jenghiz khan; and af- 
ter his death, which happened the ſame year that Ta- 
merlane was born, the empire was made a ſcene of 
blood and deſolation. 
ABUS, (anc. Frog: „a river of Britain, formed by 
the confluence of the Ure, the Derwent, Trent, &c. 


falling into the German ſea. between Yorkſhire and 
Li 


Ire, and forming the mouth of the Humber. 


1 


phanus. 


Al 

ABUSE, an irregular uſe of a thing, or the intro- 
ducing ſomething con to the true intention chere - 
of. In grammar, to 7 y word abuſively, or in an 
abuſive ſenſe, is to miſapply or pervert its meaning.— 
A permutation of benefices, without the conſent of the 
bilhop, is termed abuſive, and conſequently null. 

ABUTILON, in botany, the trivial name of ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of the ſida. See SDA. 

ABYDOS, (anc. geog.), anciently a town built by 
the Mileſians in Aſia, on the Helleſpont, where it is 
ſcarce a mile over, oppoſite to Seſtos on the European 
ſide. Now both called the Dardanellen. Abydos lay 
midway between Lampſacus and llium, famous for 
Xerxcs's bridge, (Herodotus, Virgil); and for the loves 
of Leander and 
ſo for its oyſters, (Ennius, Virgil). The inhabitants 
vere a ſoft, effeminate people, given much to detrac- 


tion; hence the proverb, Ne temere Abydum, when we 
would caution againſt danger, (Stephanus). | | 
ABYDos, (anc. geog.), anciently an inland town of 


Egypt, between Ptolemais and Dioſpolis Parva, to- 
wards Syene; famous for the palace of Memnon and 


the temple of Oſiris. A colony of Mileſians; (Ste- 
It was the only one in the country into 


which the ſingers and dancers were forbid to enter. 
This city, reduced to a village under the empire of 
Auguſtus, now preſents to our view only an heap of 
ruins without inhabitants ; but to the weſt of theſe 
ruins is ſtill found the celebrated tomb of Iſmandes. 
The entrance is under a portico 60 fect high, and ſup- 
ported by two rows of maſſy columns. The immove- 


able ſolidity of the edifice, the huge maſſes which com- 


pole it, the hieroglyphics it is loaded with, ſtamp it a 
work of the ancient Egyptians. Beyond it is a temple 
300 feet long and 145 wide. Upon entering the mo- 


nument we meet with an immenſe hall, the roof of 
which is ſupported by 28 columns 60 feet high and 19 
in circumference at the baſe, They are 12 feet diſtant. 


from each other. The enormous {tones that form the 
ceiling, perfectly joined and incruſted, as it were, one 
in the other, offer to the eye nothing but one ſolid plat- 
form of marble 126 feet long and 26 wide. The walls 
are covered with hieroglyphics. One ſces there a mul- 


titude of animals, birds, and human figures with point- 


ed caps on their heads, and a picce of ſtuff hanging 
down behind, dreſſed in looſe robes that come = 
only to the waiſt. The ſculpture, however, is clumſy ; 
the forms of the body, the attitudes and proportions of 


the members, ill obſerved. Amongſt theſe we may di- 
ſtinguiſh ſome women ſuckling their children, and men 


preſenting offerings to them. Here alſo we mect with 
the divinitics of India, Monſieur Chevalier, formerly 


governor of Chandernagore, who reſided 20 years in 


that country, carefully viſited this monument on his re- 
turn from Bengal. He remarked here the gods Jag- 
greuat, Gonez, and Vechnou or Wiſtnou, ſuch as they are 
repreſented in the temples of Indoſtan.—A great gate 
opens at the bottom of the firſt hall, which leads to an 


apartment 46 feet long by 22 wide. Six ſquare pillars 


* the roof of it; and at the angles are the doors 
of four other chambers, but ſo choaked up with rub- 
biſh that they cannot now be entered. The laſt hall, 
64 feet long by 24 wide, has ſtairs by which one de- 


ſcends into the ſubterraneous apartments of this grand 


edifice. The Arabs, in ſearching after treaſure, have 
| piled 


f 
Abydos. 
YRS 


cro, (Muſæus, Ovid); celebrated al- 


A N AB * 
| pul heaps of earth and rubbiſh, In the part we it being for the moſt part reſtrained and depreſſed by Abyſs. 

2 planes 8 ſculpture and hicroglyphics are the ſtrata of carth lying upon it: but wherever thats YRS. : 
Abyls. gifcoverable as in the upper ſtory. The natives ſay that ſtrata are broken, or ſo lax and porous that water can | 


that the columns are as deep in the carth as they are 
lofty above ground. It would be dangerous to go far 
into theſe vaults ; for the air of them is ſo loaded with a 
mephitic vapour, that a candle can ſcarce be kept burn- 
ing in them. Six lions heads, placed on the two ſides 
of the temple, ſerve as ſpouts to off the water. 
You mount to the top by a ſtaircaſe of a very ſingular 
ſtructure. It is built with ſtones incruſted in the wall, 
and projeſting ſix feet out; ſo that bein ſupported on- 
ly at one end, they appear to be ſuſpe in the air. 
The walls, the roof, and the columns of this ediſice, 
have ſuffered nothing from the injuries of time; and 
did not the hieroglyphics, by being corroded in ſome 
places, mark its antiquity, it would appear to have been 


newly built. The ſolidity is ſuch, that unleſs people 
make a point of deſtroying it, the building mult laſt a 


great number of ages. Except the coloſſal figures, 
whoſe heads ſerve as an ornament to the capitals of the 
columns, and which are ſculptured in re/zevo, the reſt 
of the hicroglyphics which cover the inſide are carved 
in ſtone, To the left of this great building we meet 
with another much ſmaller, at the bottom of which is 


a ſort of altar. This was probably the ſanctuary of the 


temple of Oſiris. | 

ABYLA, (Ptolemy, Mela); one of Hereules's pil- 
lars on the African fide, called by the Spaniards Szer- 
ra de las Menas, over againſt Calpe in Spain, the other 
pillar; ſuppoſed to have been formerly joined, but ſe- 
parated by Hercules, and thus to have given entrance 
to the ſea now called the Mediterraneau: the limits, 
of the labours of Hercules, 22 5 6 


ABYSS, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething pro- 


found, and, as it were, bottomleſs. The word is ori- 
ginally Greek, ccc; compounded of the primitive a, 
and guet, 9g. d. without a bottom. 


Az vss, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a deep 
maſs or fund of waters. In this ſenſe, the word is 


particularly uſed, in the Septuagint, for the water 
which God created at the beginning with the earth, 
which cncompaſſed it round, and which our tranſlators 
render by deep, Thus it is that darkneſs is ſaid to 
have been on the face of the abyſs... 

Azuss is alſo uſed for an immenſe cavern in the 


earth, wherein God is ſuppolcd to have collected all 


thoſe waters on the third day; which, in our verſion, 
is rendered the ſeas, and elſewhere the great deep. Dr 
Woodward, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, aſ- 


ſerts, That there is a mighty collection of waters in- 


cloſed in the bowels of the earth, conſtituting a huge 


orb in the interior or central, parts of it; and over the 


jurface of this water he ſuppoſes the terreſtrial ſtrata to 
be expanded. This, 2ecording to him, is what Moſes 
calls the great deep, and what moſt authors render he 
great abyſ;. The water of this vaſt abyſs, he alleges, 


docs communicate with that of the ocean, by means of 


certain hiatuſes or chaſms paſſing betwixt it and the 
bottom of the occan.:. and this and the abyſs he ſup- 
poics to have one.common. centre, around which the 
water of both is placed; but ſo, that the ordinary ſur- 
face of the abyſs is not level with that of the ocean, 
nor at ſo great a Giltance {rom the centre as che other, 


abyſs . 


[ they correſpond exactly with thoſe above ground, and pervade them, there the water of the 2 aſcends; 


fills up all the clefts and fiſſures into which it can get 
admittance ;, and ſaturates all the interſtices and pores 
of the carth, ſtone, or other matter, all around the globe, 
quite up to the level of the ocean. A 
The cxiſtence of an abyſs or receptacle of ſub- 
terrancous waters, is controverted by Camerarius“; Diſſert. 
and defended by Dr Woodward chiefly by two ar- N 
guments: the firſt drawn from the vaſt quantity ton, „. F. 
of water which covered the earth in the time of p. 24. 
the deluge; the ſecond, from the conſideration of 
earthquakes, which he endeavours to ſhow are oc- 
calioned by the violence of the waters in this a- 
byſs. A great part of the terreſtrial globe has | 
been frequently ſhaken at the ſame moment; which Ts 
argues, according to him, that the-waters, which were- 
the occaſion thereof, were co- extended with that part 
of the globe. There are even inſtances of univerſal © 
earthquakes ; which (ſays he) ſhow that the whole 
abyſs muſt have been agitated : for ſo general an effect 
muſt have been produced by as general a cauſe, and 
that cauſe. can be nothing but the ſubterraneous 


+ Hiſt. of 


To this abyſs alſo has been attributed the origin N 


of ſprings and rivers; the level maintained in the Scavens, 
ſurface of different ſeas; and their not overflowing tom. Iviii. 
their banks. To the effluvias emitted from it, ſome p. 393. 
even attribute all the diverſities of weather and changes eee vor 
in our atmoſphere. Ray, and other authors, an- ont ii 
cient as well as modern, ſuppoſe a communication be- , 101, ge. 
tween the Caſpian fea and the ocean by means of af Holloway 
ſubterranean abyſs: and to this they attribute it that Introd. to 
the. Caſpian docs not overflow, notwithſtanding the Wood- 
pou number of large rivers it receives, of which Kemp- pr og eres 
er reckons above 50 in the compaſs of 60 miles; tho' 2 4 er. 
as to this, others ſuppoſe that the daily evaporation may 1725p. 313. 
ſuffice to kcep the level. Fg | . & Phyſico- 
The different arguments concerning this ſubje& Theol. 
may be ſeen collected and amplified in Cockburn's Diſc. ii. c. 2. 
Inquiry into the Truth and Gertainty of the Mo- p. 76. 
ſaic Deluge, p. 271, &c. After all, however, this 


amazing theory of a central abyſs is far from be- 


ing demonſtrated: it will perhaps in ſeveral reſpects 


appear inconſiſtent with ſound philoſophy, as well as 


repugnant to the phenomena of nature, In particular, 
if we believe any thing like elective attraction to have 
prevailed in the formation of the carth, we mult believe . 
that the ſeparation of the chaos proceeded from the - 
union of ſimilar particles. It is certain that reſt is fa- - | 
vonrable to ſuch operations of nature. As, thereſore, 8 
the central parts of the carih were more immediately 
quieſcent than thofe remote from the centre, it ſcems ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe that the heavier and denſer bodies gave 
place to the more light and fluid; that the central part 
ſhonld conſiſt of Water only, and the more ſuperficial 
part of a cruſt or ſhell, Vid, Whitehurſt's Inquiry ins - 
to the original Furmation of the Strata, &. See DE- 
LUGEs , | 

ABYss is allo uſed to denote hell; in which fenſe 
the word is ſynonymons with what is otherwiſe called 
Barathrum, Erebus, and Tartarus ; in the Engliſh bible,- 


the. bettomleſs pit. The. unclean ſpirits expelled by 


Crit, . 


AB * 1 A8 
Chriſt, begged, ne imperaret ut in abyſſum irent, accor- July, Auguſt, and September) ; and the other in ſpring. Abyſlines, 
— ding 60 ä x afyrow, according to the Greek. Every man who has a thouſand cows faves once a- year. 
Www Like viii. 31. Rev. ix. 1. a day's milk, and makes a bath for his friends; ſo that 


nothin 


Anvss is more particularly uſed, in antiquity, to de- 
note the temple of Proſerpine. It was thus called on 
account of the immenſe fund of gold and riches depo- 
ſued there; ſome ſay, hid under ground. 

Azvss is alſo uſed in heraldry to denote the centre 
of an eſcutcheon. In which ſenſe a thing is ſaid to 
bs hort in abyſs, en abyſme, when placed in the middle 
of the ſhicld, clear from any other bearing: He bears 
azure, a flower de lis, in abyſs. 

ABYSSINIA, by ſome called Higher Ethiopia, and 
by the Arabians Al Haba ſh, is bounded on the north 
by Nubia ; on the caſt, by the Arabic gulph or Red Sca, 
and the kingdom of Adel; on the ſouth, by the king- 
doms of Ajan, Alabo, and Gingiro; and on the welt, 
by the kingdoms of Goram, and part of Gingiro; and 
is divided into a great number of provinces. - The 
principal river is the Nile, which has its ſource in this 
country; and the moſt conſiderable lake, that of Dam- 
bea, which diſcharges itſelf into the Nile, is about 700 
miles in length, and 90 in breadth, The air is pretty 
tempetate in the mountains, and therefore their towns 
and ſtrong holds are generally placed on them; but in 
the vallics it is hot and ce The ſoil and face 
of the country is various. In ſome places there are 
but rocks and profound caverns: in others, 
eſpecially where there are rivers, the land is exceedingly 
fruitful; and the banks of theſc ſtreams are bordered 
with flowers of varions kinds, many of which are un- 
| known in Europe. The torrents in the rainy ſeaſon 
waſh a great deal of gold from the mountains. This 
ſcaſon begins in May, when the ſun is vertical, or di- 
_ realy over their heads, and ends in September, —The 
country produces a great variety of animals, both tame 
and wild, ſuch as lions, tigers, rhinoceroſes, leopards,cle- 
phants, monkeys, ſtags, deer ; horſes, camels, dromeda- 
ries, goats, cows, ſheep; likewiſe oſtriches, with a vaſt 
yaricty of other birds. In the rivers are crocodiles and 
the hippopotamus. Travellers mention alſo a peculiar 
kind of bees, ſmall, black, and without a ſting, which 
hive in the carth, and make honey and wax that are 
extremely white, The country is greatly infeſted with 
locuſts, which devour every thing that is green where- 
ever they come. 

The inhabitants are Moors, Pagans, Jews, and Chri- 
ſtians. The laſt was the reigning and eſtabliſhed reli- 

ion when father Lobo vilited this country in 1624. 

his diverſity of people and religion is the reaſon that 
the kingdom, in different parts, is under different forms 
of government, and that their laws and cuſtoms are ex- 
tremely various. Some of the people neither ſow their 
lands nor improve them; but live on milk and fleſh, and 
encamp like the Arabs, without any ſcttled habita- 
tion. 
though they believe that there dwells in the regions a- 
bove a Being who governs the world: This deity they 
call Ou. In theſe parts where Chriſtianity is profeſſed, it 
is ſo corrupted with ſuperſtitious errors, and ſo mingled 
with ceremonies borrowed from the Jews, that little 
beſide the name of Chriſtianity is to be found among 
them. (See the next article.) — They have two har- 
veſts in the year; once in winter, (which begins in May, 


and laſts, with great rigour, through the months of 


In ſome places they practiſe no rites of worſhip, 


to give an idea of a man's wealth, their common ex- 
pretlion is, he bathes ſo many times a-year, Their males 
marry about ten years old, and their females younger. 
Their marriage tic is ſo looſe, that they part whenever 
they find they cannot live agrecably together. 

beſides the large towns, there are a great number 
of villages, which in ſome places are ſo thick ſown, 
that they look like one continued town : the houſes are 
very mean, being but one ſtory high, and built of 
ſtraw, carth, and lime. In moſt of the towns the 
houſes are ſeparated by hedges, which are always 
green, and mixed with flowers and fruit- trees at a cer- 
tain diſtance from cach other, which affords an agrec- 
able proſpect. The government is monarchical, The 
ſovereign has the title of Negus, and is an abſolute 
prince. When he is in camp, the tents are ſo regularly 
diſpoſed as to have the appearance of a city; and there 
is a captain over every diviſion, to prevent diſorders, 
and to execute juſtice. | | 

The Abyſlines in general are of an olive complexion, 
tall, graceful, and well featured. Thoſe who are nei- 
ther mechanics nor tradeſmen (which few of them =_ 
nor tillers of the ground, are inured to bear arms, which 
arc a head- piece, a buckler, a coat of mail, bows and 
arrows, darts, pikes capped with iron at both ends, a 
Wing, and a ſword ; they have very few fire-arms, and 
thoſe were introduced by the Portugueſe. The habit 
of perſons of quality is a fine ſilken veſt, or fine cotton, 
with a Kind of ſcarf. The citizens have the ſame ha- 
bit, only coarſer. The common people have nothing 
but a pair of cotton drawers, and a ſcarf which covers 
the reſt of their body. The women are of a healthy 
conſtitution, active, and moderately handſome; having 
neither flat noſes nor thick lips like the negroes; and 
nature is ſo friendly, that they ſtand in little need of 
midwives, which is indeed the caſe of moſt countries in 
the torrid zone. They appear in public as in Europe, 
without being forbid the converſation of the men as 
among the Mahometans. Princeſſes of the royal blood 


- are not permitted to marry foreigners: and when they 


take the air, they go in great ſtate, with 400 or 5co 
women attendants, Their language is the Ethiopic, 
which bears a great affinity with the Arabic; but par- 
ticular provinces have a different dialect. 
Manufactures are almoſt wholly wanting in this coun- 
try ; and the few trades which they have amongſt them 
are always conveyed from the father to the children. 
They ſeem indeed by their churches, and other ruinated 
places, to have had a knowledge of architecture. But 
the workmen were ſent for from other conntries, and 
were forced to do all themſelves; fo that when theſe fa- 
brics were reared, cſpecially the imperial palace built, 
by Peter Pais, a Portugneſe architect, the people flock- 
ed from all parts of Ethiapia to view it, and admired 
it as a new wonder of the world. Gold, ſilver, copper, 
and iron, are the principal ores with which their mines 
abound in this extenſive part of Africa: but not above 
one third part is made uſe of by way of merchandize, 
or converted into money ; of which they have little or 
no uſe in , e They cut their gold indeed into 
ſmall 8 or the pay of their troops, and for expen- 
ces of the court, which is but a modern cuſtom among 


| chem; 
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king's gold, before the end of the 17th cen · count of their good ſervices and integrity, not only of- Abyſſinia. 
8 pe Ag laid IA treaſury in ingots, with in- ten give them their liberty but liberally reward them. 
tent to be never carried out, or never uſed in any thing Into this part of the globe the admiſſion of travel- 
but veſſels and trinkets for the ſervice of the palace. lers has been ſuppoſed extremely difficult, and their re- 
In the lieu of ſmall money, they make uſe of rock falt® turn from thence almoſt impracticable. A Scotch 
25 white as ſnow and as hard as ſtone. This is taken 1 however, : of family and fortune, James 
ont of the mountain of Lafta, and put into the king's Bruce, Eſq; of Kinnaird, is known not only to have 
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dare venture to carry cheir commodities | 
ſelves, are Arabia Felix, and the Indies, partieu- 


warehouſes ; where it is reduced into tablets of a foot 
long, and three inches broad, ten of which are worth 
about a French crown. When they are circulated in 
trade, they are reduced into ſtill ſmaller pleces, as oc- 
caſion requires. This ſalt is alſo applied to the fame 
purpoſe as, common ſea-ſalt, With this mineral falt 
they purchaſe pepper, ſpices, and ſilk ſtuffs, Which are 
bronght to them by the Indians, in their ports in the 
Red Sca. Cardamums, ginger, aloes, myrrh, caſſia, 
civet, cbony-wood, ivory, wax, honey, cotton, and li- 
nens of various ſorts and colours, are merchandiſes 
which may be had ſrom Abyflinia ; to which may be 


added ſugar, hemp, flax, and excellent wines, if theſe 


people had the art of preparing them. It is affirmed 
there are in this country the fineſt emeralds that are 
any where to be found; and, though they are found 
but in one place, they are there in ou quantities, and 
ſome ſo large and ſo perfect as to be of almoſt ineſti- 
mable value. The preateſt part of the merchan- 
diſes above ib bad} are more for foreign than in- 
land trade. Their domeſtic commerce conſiſts chiefly 
in ſalt, honey, buck-wheat, grey peaſe, citrons, oran- 
ges, lemons, and other proviſions, with fruits and her- 
huge neceſſary for the ſupport of life. Thoſe places 
that the Abyſſinian merchants frequent the _ who 
ea them- 


larly Goa, Cambaye, Bengal, and Sumatra, With 


regard to their ports on the Red Sea, to which fo- 


reign merchants commonly reſort, the moſt conſidera- 
able are thoſe of Mette, Azum, Zajallah, Maja, Dazo, 


Patea, and Brava. The trade of the Abyſlimans by 


land is inconſiderable. There are, however, bands of 
them who arrive yearly at Egypt, particularly at Cairo, 
laden with gold-duſt, which they bring to barter for 
the merchandiſes of that conntry, or of Europe, for 
which they have occaſion, Theſe cafilas or caravans, 
if we may be allowed thus to call a body of 40 or 50 
poor wretches who unite together for their mutual aſ- 
Gitance in their journey, are commonly three or four 


months on their ronte, traverſing foreſts and moun- 


tains almoſt impaſſable, in order to exchange their gold 
for neceſſaries for their families, and return immediately 
with the greateſt part of the merchandiſe on their backs. 
Frequently the Jews or Egyptians give them large 
credit ; which may ſcem ſurpriſing, as they are beyond 


_ recourſe if they ſhould fail of payment. But experience 


has ſhown, that they have never abuſed the confidence 
repoled in them; and even in the event of death, their 
fellow-travellers take care of the effects of the deceaſed 
for the benefit of their families, but in the firſt place 


for the diſcharge of thoſe debts contracted at Cairo.— 


It remains only to be obſerved, that one of the principal 
branches of trade of the Abyſſines is that of ſſaves; who 
are greatly eſteemed in the Indies and Arabia for the 
beſt, and moſt fatthful,. of all that the other kingdoms 
of Africa furniſh, The Indian and Arabian merchants 
frequently ſabſtitute them as their factors: and, on ac- 
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entered that country, but to have reſided in it ſe - 


veral years, and returned ſafe home, bringing with him 


many great curioſities. Soon after his return, the fol- 


lowing notice was given by the Count de Buffon in an 
advertiſement prefixed to the 3d volume of his Hiſtory 


of Birds: “ A new aid which I have received; and 
which I am anxious to annonnce to the public, is the 
free and generous communication which I had of tho 


drawings and obſervations of James Bruce, Eſq; of 


Kinnaird, who returning from Numidia, and the inte- 
rior parts of Abyſlinia, pe in my houſe for ſeveral 
days, and made mea p er of the knowledge which 
he had acquired in a tour no leſs fatiguing chan ha- 
zardous. It filled me with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment to 
view the numerous drawings which he had made and 


coloured himſelf. He poſſeſſes the moſt perfect repre- 
ſentations and deſcriptions of the birds, fiſhes, plants, 


edificcs, monuments, dreſs, arms, &c. of different na- 
tions, all of them objects worthy of knowledge. No- 
thing has eſcaped his curioſity, and his talents have 
been proportioned to it. e Engliſh government 
will without doubt take r meaſures for the pub- 
lication of his work, That reſpectable nation, which 
has given a lead to all others in diſcoveries of every 
kind, will not fail to add to its glory, by ſpeedily com- 
municating to the world at large, thoſe of this excel- 
lent traveller, who, not contented with accurate de- 
ſeriptions of nature, has made many important obſer- 
vations on the culture of different kinds of grains; on 
the navigation of the Red Sea; on the courſe of the 
Nite, from its month to its fource, which he has been 
the firſt to diſcover ; and on different particulars which 
may be of -the higheſt utility to commerce and agri- 


culture, thoſe great arts which are but little known 


and ill cultivated. Yet, on theſe alone, the ſuperiority 
of one nation over another does depend, and for ever 
will depend.“ | 

It is much to be regretted, that after ſo long an in- 
terval, this gentleman's diſcoveries have not yet made 
their appearance, The delay has given riſe to various 
ſpeculations. Doubts have even been entertained con- 
cerning the credibility of the reports that have tran- 
ſpired, or been gathered from his converſation. His 
honour and abilities, however, are too extenſively known 


to be affected by ſuch injurious inſinuations. That he 


hath great talents for the information of his readers, 
appears by his diſſertation on the Theban harp“, which 
Dr ere, hath inſerted in the firſt volume of his 
Hiſtory of Muſic, and in which are alſo mentioned 
ſeveral of the Abyſſinian inſtruments, Mr Bruce, 
moreover, is ſaid to have a great facility in learning 


languages, and talents for drawing ; nor perhaps was 


any other traveller furniſhed with ſo large and ſcientific 
an apparatus of inſtruments. Add to all this, that he 
is poſſeſſed of a ſpirit and enterpriſe not eaſily to be 
equalled. The ſpecdy production, therefore, of ſo in- 
tereſting an account as he is capable of giving, of this 
almoſt unfrequented part of Africa, cannot but ill be. 

| E cCarneſtly 
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_ Abyſſinia. carncitly wiſhed for. In the mean time the following 
Www athentic anccdotes will not, it js prebuned, be unac- 


ceptable, nor appear foreign to the preſent article. 

Mr Bruce was appointed conſal to Algiers, where 
he continued till 5. In Jane 1764, he requeſted 
leave of abſence from the ſecretary of ſtate for the 
ſouthern department, in order to make ſome drawings 
of antiquities ncar Tunis. 

In Mr Bruce's laft letter from Algiers to the ſame 


ſecretary (dated December 29, 1764.) he alludes to 


another leave of abſence, which he had likewiſe re- 


queſted, that he might viſt parts of the African con- 
tinent. He explains himſelf no farther in this letter; 


but it is believed that he proceeded confiderably to the 
ſouthward of Algiers, and made thoſe very capital 
drawings of remains of Roman architecture, which 
many have ſcen ſince his return to Britain. Before 
he ſet out for Algiers, he informed ſome of his friends, 


that the making ſuch excurſions for theſe intereſting 
purpoſes was his principal inducement for accepting 
the conſulſhi | 


How lon he continned in Africa, the preſent writer 
has not had the opportunity of procuring information ; 
but having intentions afterwards of viliting Palmyra, 

he was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Tanis, and plan- 
_ dered of every thing by the barbarous inhabitants, 

The moſt « -Rreſſing part of the laſs was probably 
that of his inſtruments, ſo neceſſary to a ſcientific tra- 
veller; and though he afterwards procured ſome of 
theſe, yet others (particularly a quadrant) could not 
be recovered, Mr Bruce, however, determining to 
re pair this loſs as ſoon as poſſible from France, ſo much 
nearer to him than England, was fo fortunate as to 
be provided with a e e and quadrant from that 
quarter. Upon this occaſton Lewis XV. preſcnted him 
with an iron quadrant of four fect radius, as he had 
probably repreſented to the academy of ſciences his 
want of ſuch an inſtrament whilſt he ſhould be in 
Abyſſinia : Mr Bruce brought back with him to Eng- 
land this cumbrous fellow-traveller, and, having * 
upon it an inſcription to the following purport, is ſaid 
to have preſented it to the univerſity of Glaſgow :. 
« With this inſtrument given by the bing of Frauce, 
Lewis XV. Mr Bruce proceeded to the fources of the 
Nile, it being carried on foot, upon mens ſhonlders, 
over the mountains of Abyſlinia,” This information 
vas received from that eminent maker of inſtruments 
Mr Nairne. | 

Where and when Mr Bruce received the French 
inftruments is not known; but as he was ſtill bent on 
vilting Abyſlinia, he gave a commiſſion to Mr W. 
Ruſſel, F. R. S. for a reflecting teleſcope, made by 


Bird or Sort; a watch with a hand to point ſeconds, 


and the neweſt and completeſt Engliſh aſtronomical 
tables; all of which were to be ſent io Mr Fremaux, 
and forwarded to him at Alexandria before Auguſt. 
On the 29th of March 18, Mr Bruce was at Sidon 
on the coaſt of Syria, and wrote to Mr Ruſſel from 
thence for the following additional inſtruments, viz. a 
twelve-fcet refleing teleſcope, to be divided into pieces 
of three ſcet, and joined with ſcrews, This teleſcope 
was allo accompanied by two thermometers and two 

rtable barometers. Mr Bruce moreover informed 
Mr Rullcl, that he was going into a country (viz. A- 


L 1 


byſſinia) from which few travellers had returned; and Abyſſinia, 
withed Mr Ruſſel, or his philoſophical friends, would 


ABY 


ſend him their deſiderata, as he was entirely at their 
ſervice. Mr Bruce added, that if he could not obtain 
admiſſion into Abyſſinia, he ſtill would do his beſt in 
OI BEI on the eaſtern coaſt of the Red 

As Mr Bruce had directed the inſtruments to be 
ready for him at Alexandria by the beginning of Au- 
ou 1768, it is probable that he reached Cairo about 
that time; from whence. he proceeded to Abyſlinia, 
by way of JEpDa, Mazava, and Aquico. 

It is ſuppoſed that Mr Bruce did not continue long 
at Jedda, as he is ſaid to have explored the coaſt on 
the caſt ſide as low as Mocha, during which drawings 
were taken of many cnrious fiſh in ; Red Sea. Mr 
Bruce mult alſo have entered Abyſſinia cither at the 
lacter end of 1763 or the very beginning of 1769, 
as he made an obſervation in that part of Africa on 
the 15th of January of that year. 

Iu this perilous enterprize he was accompanied by a 
Greek ſervant (named Michael,) and an Italian paint- 
er, who probably aſſiſted in the numerous articles which 
might deſerve repreſentation, and who diced of a flux 
before Mr Bruce's return to Cairo in 1 773. Mr Bruce. 
muſt at times alſo have been aſſiſted by many others, 
as his inſtruments, apparatus for drawings, and other 


neceſſaries, from their weight and bulk could not be 


eaſily tranſported from place to place, and perhaps re- 
quired beaſts of burden. To theſe likewiſe muſt be 
added ſeveral medicines which enabled him to perform 
cures on the inhabitants, and probably occaſioned the. 
good reception he afterwards met with. 3 
Such other particulars as happened to Mr Bruce, 
during his long reſidence in this unfrequented couutry, 
muſt be left to his own ſuperior narrative; and it ſhall 
ſuſfice, therefore, only to ſtate, that he made a large 
number of obſervations to fix the ſituations. of places, 
out of- which 31 have been examined and computed 
by the aſtronamer royal. The firſt of theſe obſerva- 
tions was made on the 1cth of January 1769, and the 
laſt on the 5th of October 1772, from 30 to 38 de- 
grees of caſt longitude from Greenwich, and from 
12 to 28 degrees of north latitude. It need ſcarcely 
be ſaid, therefore, that theſe obſervations, which in- 
clude ſo large an extent cf almoſt unknown country, 
muſt prove a moſt valuable addition to geography; and 
the more ſo, becanſe the Portugueſe, who firſt viſited 
Abyſſinia, gave neither longitnde nor latitude of any 
place in that empire; and Poncet only two latitudes, 
viz. thoſe of Sennar and Gielum. 5 
As Mr Bruce made the laſt of his obſervations on 
the 5th of October 1772, it is probable that he might 
then be on his return to Cairo, through Nubia and 
Upper Egypt, where he arrived on the 15th of Ja- 


nuary 1772, after an abſence of more than four years ; 


bringing back with him his Greek ſervant, named 
Michael. | | | 

Mr Brace continued at Cairo four months, during 
which time he had daily intercourſe with Mr Antes; 
the ſubſtance of a letter from whom will contain the 
principal confutation of Baron Tott, and others, who 


have been incredilous with regard to Mr Bruce's ex- 


pected narrative. | 
— 
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' Mr Antes was born of German ts, who were 
poſſeſſed of lands in the back ſettlements of Penſylvania ; 


and ha ſhowed carly abilities as a mechanic, re- 
moved to Earope, where be diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
art of watch-making, which he learned without ap- 


prenticeſhip. Being a member of the church known by 


the name of Unitas Fratrum, and commonly called 


Moravian, he wiſhed to be employed in their miſſions, 
and more eſpecially that of the ſame perſuaſion eſta- 
bliſhed ut Cairo, who always have deſired to procure 
opportunities of inſtructing the Abyſſinians. 

Mr Bruce had left Cairo fifteen months before Mr 
Antes cams there ; and the intercourſe, therefore, be- 
tween them firſt took place on Mr Bruce's return in 
1773. | | 

Having given this account of Mr Brace and Mr 
Antes's being firſt known to each other, we ſhall ſtate 
the ſubſtance of ſome information received from the 
latter, who is now eſtabliſhed at Fulneck near Leeds, 


after having reſided eleven years at Cairo. 


« That Mr Bruce left Cairo in 1768, and proceeded 
thence by way of Jedda, Mazava, and Arquico, into 
Abyſſinia. | 8 5 

« That in 1771, a Greek came from Gondar (the 
capital) in Abyſlinia, who had a draught from Mr 
Bruce on a French merchant at Cairo (named Ro/c) 
for ſome hundreds of German crowns, which were paid 
immediately. This draught was accompanied by a 
letter from Mr Bruce, and was the firſt time that he 


had been heard of at Cairo ſince his departure in 1768. 
That after Mr Bruce's return to Cairo in 1773, 


Mr Antes ſaw a young Armenian and his father (who 
came likewiſe from e, at Mr Pini's, an Italian 


merchant of Cairo, where they and Mr Bruce con- 

verſed in the Abyſſinian language, and ſeemed glad to 

meet him again. ) 
That Mr Bruce returned to Cairo from Abyſlinia 


by way of Nubia and Upper Egypt; which can be 


fully atteſted by the Franciſcan friars who are eſtab- 
liſhed at Iſne near Aſyuwan, which latter is the high- 
eſt town of Upper Egypt. 5 1 

4 That during Mr Bruce's ſtay at Cairo, which was 
not leſs than four months, no day paſſed withotit their 
ſeeing each other; which gave Mr Antes frequent op- 


portunities of inquiring with regard to Abyſſinia, con- 


cerning which he was particularly intereſted from a 
reaſon before ſtated. 


„That Mr Antes likewiſe frequently converſed with 


Michael, Mr Bruce's Greck ſcrvant; who is ſtated to 
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have by no means had a lively imagination, and who Abyſlinia. 
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at/ Cairo, | 


Sas - 


always agreed with the circumſtances mentioned by his 
maſter, and more particularly inrelation to their having 
viſited the ſources of the Nile; which the Baron Tott 
doubts of, from having had a converſation with this 
fame Greck ſervant. | 

Mr Antes adds, That Baron Tott ſtaid bat a few 
days at Cairo; and, from his ſhort reſidence in that 
country, hath given ſeveral erroneous acconnts relative 
to Egypt. Mr Antes, on the other hand, had almoſt 


daily converſations with Michael for ſeveral years, and 


often in relation to the ſources of the Nile.” 

Laſtly, “That after Mr Bruce left Cairo, Mr Antes 
had converſed with others who had known Mr Bruce 
in Abyſlinia, and that he was there called Maalim Ja- 
kube, or Mr James.” | ; 

After this ſtate of facts, it is conceived that no one 
can entertain a reaſonable doubt with regard to Mr 
Bruce's not only having viſited, but reſided long in 
Abyſlinia ; though it is remarkable that the Jeſuits ex- 


preſſed the ſame doubts in relation to Poncet, who had 


continued there nearly as long as Mr Bruce. Poncet 
happened to be a layman ; and the JON, perhaps, 
would not approve of any narrative that did not come 
from father Benevent, who accompanied Poncet to 
Abyſſinia, but unfortunately died there (a). 

Driven, however, from this hold, the objectors will 
poſſibly retain their incredulity as to many particulars 
to be related. 


The firſt of theſe is, the having viſited the ſources 


of the Nile; “ which, from claſlical education, we can- 


not eaſily believe, as they were unknown to the an- 


cients, though they had ſo great curioſity with regard 
to this diſcovery.” | 


Many things, however, have been accompliſhed by 


travellers in modern times, which the ancients ne- 


ver could atchieve, and which may be attributed to 
their want of enterpriſe (as travellers at leaſt), of lan- 

ages, and laſtly the not being able to procure cre- 
it when in a diſtaut country. Mr Bruce could not 


have continued ſo long as he did in Abyſlinia, unleſs he 


had drawn from Gondar upon a merchant eſtabliſhed 
The difficulty, however, with regard to reaching 
the ſources of the Nile, ariſes principally from the un- 
civilized ſtate of Abyſlinia, unleſs the traveller hath a 
proper introduction (5), When once this is procured, 
all difficultics ſeem to ceaſe, as we find by Lobo's (c) 
account of this ſame diſcovery, and likewiſe by Pon- 
| E 2 | | cet's 
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(a) It muſt be admitted, however, that we owe to the zeal of the Jeſuits the beſt accounts we have both of China 
and Paraguay, Few laymen have been actuated ſo ſtrongly for the promotion of geography and ſcience as Mr Bruce; 
and we muſt therefore [mn the order of Jeſuits being aboliſhed) look up chiefly tothe miſſionaries from the church of 


the Unitas Fratrum, w 


coaſt of Labrador, N. Lat. 56. 


; o, though differing ſo totally in other reſpects, ſeem to have an equal ardour with the Jeſuits 
for een the inhabitants of countries unfrequented by Europeans 
Greenland, the 


Such miſſions are already eſtabliſned in Weſt 


back ſettlements of Carolina and Penſylvania, in India, Bengal, and 


the Nicobar iſlands. Thoſe eſtabliſhed on the coaſt of Labrador ſend over yearly meteorological Journals, which are 
communicated to the Royal Society. As for the diſpute between Poncet and Maillet the French conſul at Cairo, ſee 


Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. 6. 


% The prafeſſing the knowledge of medicine was Poncet's introduction, and ſeems to have been that of Mr Bruce. 


ven in our own civilized country, how are quacks and mountebanks reſorted to 


muſt Mr Bruce, 
Abyſſinia? 


And what an impreſlion 


with his magnificent and ſcientific apparatus, have made upon the inhabitants of ſuch a country as 


(e) In father Telles's compilation, See alſo Ludolf, who defcribes the ſources from Gregory, who was a native 
of Abyſſinia. Father Payz was the firſt who viſited them, A. D. 1622. His account ef this is ſaid to be in the 
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$ 
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Abyſniz. cet's narrative, who was * by illneſs from vi- 
[[ nia the very ſpot, bat 


ziven au ample relation 
from an Abyſlinian who had often been there. Pon- 
cet, moreover, had obtained leave from the emperor to 
make this journey, which he ſtates as not being a di- 
ſtant one, and that the emperor hath a palace near the 
very ſources, | 

If it be doubted whether Mr Bruce hath viſtcd every 
ſource of the Nile, it may be anſwercd, that perhaps no 


Engliſtunan hath taken this trouble with regard to the 


fources of the Thames, which, like moſt other great 
rivers, is probably derived from many ſprings and rills 
in different directions, 

The other objection which we have often beard, is, 
« That Mr Bruce hath mentioned in converſation, 
that the Abyſſinians cut a ſlice from the living ox 
eſtecming it one of their greateſt delicacics,” 

This fort of dainty, indeed, is not ſo conſidered in 
other parts of the globe ; but every nation almoſt hath 


its peculiarities in the choice of their food, Do not 


we cat raw oyſters within a ſecond of their being fepa- 
rated from the ſhell ? And do not we roaſt both them 


and lobſters whilſt alive ; the barbarity of which prac- 


tice ſcems to equal that of the Abytlinians ? Do not 


_ cooks ſkin ecls whilſt alive? And do not epicures crimp 


fiſh for the gratification of their appetites ? 


9 | 
was ſhown to another diſtinguiſhed traveller, Dr Shaw; Abyſliais, 
who having mentioned, in an Oxford common room, that Abyſſinian. 
ſome of the Algerincs were fond of lion's fleſh, never 


That the Abyſſinians cat beef in a raw ſtate, is a- 


greecſ both by Lobo and Poncet ; and the former ſays, 


recking from the beaſt, Mr Antes, moreover, was 
told by a Franciſcan monk, who went with the cara- 
van from Abyflinia to Cairo (4), that he was witneſs of 
an ox being killed, and immediately devoured by the 
band of travellers. 

One reaſon, perhaps, for this uſage may be, the 
great heat of the climate, which will not permit meat 
to be kept a ſufficient time to make it tender (as with 
us) ; and it is generally allowed, that a fowl, dreſſed 


immediately after it is killed, is in better order for cat- 


ing than if it is kept four and twenty hours, | 
Is it therefore extraordinary, that an Abyſſinian 
epicure may rcally find (or perhaps fancy) that a piece 
cut from the beaſt whilſt alive, may be more tender, 
or have a better reliſh, than if it is previouily killed by 
the butcher ? To this may be added, that according to 
the information which has been received on this head, 
Mr Bruce's account of this practice is much miſre- 
reſented by the objectors, who ſuppoſe that the ox 
3 a conſultrable tune after theſe pieces are cut from 
it, When theſe dainty bits, however, have been ſent 
to the great man's tabte (and which are probably taken 
from the fleſhy parts), the beaſt ſoon afterwards expires, 


when the firſt artery is cut, in providing ſlices for the 


numerous attendants. _ 

Upon the whole, the not giving credit to a traveller, 
becauſe he mentions an uſage which is very different 
from ours (and is undoubtedly very barbarous), ſeems 
rather to argue ignorance than acuteneſs. 

This brings to recollection the incredulity which 
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could obtain any credit afterwards from his brother-fel- 
lows of the ſame college, though many of them were 
learned men. It is well known, however, though Dr 
Shaw ſtates this ſame circumſtance in the publication of 
his travels, that he is cited with the greateſt approbati- 
on in almoſt every part of Europe. Sir William Temple 
ſomewhere mentions, that a Dutch governor of Bata- 
via, who lived much with one of the moſt conſiderable 
inhabitants of Java, could never obtain any credit from 
him after having mentioned, that in Holland water 
became à ſolid , So The traveller who firſt ſaw a 
flying fiſh probably told every one of this extraordina- 
ry circumſtance as ſoon as he ſet his foot on ſhore, aud, 


was probably diſcredited with regard to the other par- 


ticulars of his voyage. | 
The natural cauſe and progreſs of the incredulity 


which a traveller generally experiences, ſcems tobe the 


fallowing : 8 | 
When he returns from a diſtant and little frequented 

country, every one is impatient to hear his narrative; 

from which, of courſe, he ſelects the more ſtrikin 


parts, and particularly the uſages which differ moſt 


from our own. Some of the audience, diſbelieving 
what the traveller hath mentioned, put queſtions ro 
him which ſhow their diſtruſt, The traveller by this 
treatment becomes jrritated, and anſwers ſome of them 
peeviſhly, others ironically, of which the interrogators 
afterwards take advantage to his prejudice, Nothing 
is more irritating to an inge nuous perſon than to find 
bis aſſertions are diſbelieved. This is commonly ex- 
perienced in the croſs examinations of almoſt every 
witneſs. To the diſtreſſes of the traveller on his re- 
turn, we may add; the being often teaſed by very ig- 
norant queſtions, „ 
ABYSSINIAN, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, is uſed 


as the name of a ſet, or hereſy, in the Chriſtian 


church, eſtabliſhed ju the empire of Abyſſinia, The 
Abyſlinians are a branch of the Copts or Jacobites ; 
with whom they agree in admitting but one nature in 


Jeſus Chriſt, and rejecting: the council of Chalcedon; 


whence they are alfo called Eutychians, and ſtand 
oppoſed to the Melchites. They are only diſtin- 


pied from the Copts, and other ſets of Jacobites, 


y ſome peculiar national uſages.— The Aby ſſinian ſect 
or church is governed by 2 biſhop or metropolitan 
ſtyled Auna, ſent them by the Coptic patriarch of 
Alexandria reſiding at Cairo, who is the only perſon 
that ordains prieſts, The next dignity is that of Ko- 


mos, or Hegumenas, who is a kind of arch-preſbyter. 


They have canons alſo, and monks : the former of 


whom marry ; the latter, at their admiſſion, vow celi- 
bacy, but with a reſervation : theſe, it is ſaid, make a 


E alond, before their ſuperior, to keep chaſtity ; 


t add, in a low voice, as you keep it. The emperor 
has a Kind of ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical matters. He 
alone 
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archives of the College de propaganda fide at Rome. It is believed that there are many other curious particulars for 
the illuſtration of geograghy to be found in the ſame depoſitory. Dr Shaw mentions, moreover, ſome papers of Lippi 
fone accompanied the French embaſſy into Abyſſinia, A. D. 1704), which are to be found in the botanical library at 


Yxford. 


(d) This points out another channel by which a traveller of enterpriſe may viſit Ab) ſſinia. 
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alone takes cogniſance of all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, except 
ſome ſmaller ones reſeryed to the judges; and confers 
all benefices, except that of Abuna.— The Abyſſinians 
have at different times expreſſed an inclination to be 
reconciled to the ſee of Rome ; but rather out of 


| intereſt of ſtate than any other motive. The emperor 


David, or the queen regent on his behalf, wrote a 
letter on this head to pope Clement VII. full of ſub- 
miſſion, and demanding a patriarch from Rome to be 
inſtructed by: which being complied with, he pub- 
licly abjured the doctrine of Eutychius and Dioſcorus 
in 1626, and allowed the ſupremacy of the pope.— 
Under the emperor Sultan Seghed all was undonc again; 
the Romiſh miſſionaries ſettled there had their churches 
taken from them, and their new converts baniſhed or. 
put to death. The congregation de propaganda have 
made ſeveral attempts to revive the miſſion, but to lit - 


tle purpoſe. —The dottrincs and ritual of this ſectary 


form a ſtrange compound of Judaiſm, Chriſtianity, and 


ſuperſtition, They practiſe circumciſion; and are ſaid 


to extend the practice to the females as well as males: 
They obſerve both Saturday and Sunday fabbaths : 
they eat no meats prohibited by the law of Moſes : 
women are obliged to the legal purifications: and bro- 
thers marry their brothers wives, Cc. On the other 
hand, they celebrate the epiphany with peculiar feſti- 
vity, in memory of Chriſt's baptiſm ; when they plunge 
and ſport in ponds and rivers ; which has occaſioned 
ſome to affirm that they were baptized anew every 
year. Among the ſaints-days is one couſecrated to Pi- 
late and his wife; by reaſon Pilate waſhed his hands 
before he pronounced ſentence on Chriſt, and his wife 


defired him to have nothing to do with the blood of 


that juſt perſon. They have four lents: the great one 
commences ten days carlier than ours, and is obſerved 
with much ſcverity, many abſtaining therein even from 
fun, becauſe St. Paul ſays there is one kind of fleſh of 
men, and another of fiſhes. They allow of divorce, 
which is caſily granted among them, and by the civil 


ſelf. They have atleaſt as many miracles and legends 
of ſaints as the Romiſh church; which proved no ſmall” 
cmbarraſſment to the Jeſuit miſſionaries, to whom they 
produced ſo many miracles, wronght by their ſaints, 
in proof of their religion, and thoſe ſo well circum- 
{tantiated and aitcſted, that N 5 que were obliged to 
deny miracles to be any proof of a true religion; and 
in proof hereof to allege the ſame arguments againſt 
the Aby ſſinians, which Proteſtants in Europe allege a- 
8 Papiſts. They pray for the dead, and invoke 
aints and angels; have ſo great a veneration ſor the 
virgin, that they charged the Jeſuits with not render- 
ing her honour —— Images in painting they ve- 
ngrate; but abhor all thoſe in relicvo, except the croſs. 


They hold that the ſoul of man is not created; be- 


cauſc, ſay they, God finiſhed all his work on the ſixth 
day. They admit the apocryphal hooks, and ihe ca- 
nons of the apoſtles, as well as the apoſtolical conſtitu- 
tions, for genuine, Thcirliturgy is given by Alvarcz, 


aud in Engliſh by Pagit. 


ACA, ACE, or ACON, a town of Phoenicia, on the 
Mediterranean; afterwards called Fiolcmais; now Acre. 

ACACALOTL, the Brafilian name of a bird called 
by ſome corous aqualicus, or the water- raven: proper- 
ly, the pelicazus carbo, or cor vorant. SeePELICANUS. 
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ACACIA, EcyrTran THORN, or BINDING BEAN- Acacia, 
TREE, in botany, a ſpecies of Mimoſa, according to 


Judge nor do their civil laws prohibit polygamy it- 


ACA 


Linnæus; tho' other 
Sce MIMosaA. | 
The flowers of a ſpecies of the acacia are uſed by 


niſts make it a diſtin genus, 


the Chineſe in making that yellow, which we ſee 


bears waſhing in their ſilks and ſtuffs, and appears 
with ſo much elegance in their painting on paper, The 
method is this : | 


They gather the flowers before they are fully open; 


theſe they put into a clean earthen veſſel over a gentle 
heat, and ſtir them continually about, as they do the 
tea-leaves, till they become dryiſh and of a yellow co- 
lour ; then to half a pound of the flowers they add 
three ſpoonfuls of fair water, and after that a little 


more, till there is juſt enough to hold the flowers in- 


corporated together: they boil this for ſome time, and 
the juice of the flowers mixing with the water, it be- 


comes thick and yellow; they then take it from the 
fire, and ſtrain it through a piece of coarfe {ilk. To 


the liquor they add half an ounce of common alum, _ 
and an ounce of calcined oyſter-ſhells reduced to a fine 
powder. All is then well mixed a rag and this is 


the fine laſting yellow they have ſo long uſed. | 
The dyers of large pieces uſe the flowers and ſceds 


of the acacia for dying three different ſorts of yellow, 


They roaſt the flowers, as before obſerved ; and then 


mix the ſeeds with them, which muſt be gathered ſor 
this purpoſe when full ripe : by different admixture of 
en ſhades of colour, only 


theſe, they give the di 


for the deepeſt of all they give a {mall mixture of Bra- 


Zil wood. 


Mr. Geoffroy attributes the origin of bezoar to the 
ſceds of this plant: which being brouſed by certain 
animals, and vellicating the ſtomach by their great 
ſourneſs and aſtringency, cauſe a condenſation of the 
Juices, till at length they become coated over with a a 


ſtony matter, which we call BEZOAR. . 
Falſe Ac:icia. See ROBINIA. 


 Three-thorned Acacia, or Honey-locuſl, See GI k- 


DISTIA. | 

ACACIA, in the Materia Medica, the inſpiſſated juice 
of the unripe fruit of the Min2054 Mlotica. 

This juice is brought from Egypt, in roundiſh ma- 
ſnes, wrapt up in thin bladders. It is outwardly of a 


* 


deep brown colour, inclining to black ; inwardly of a 


reddiſh or yellowiſh brown; of a firm conſiſtence, but 
not very dry. It ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, and diſ- 
covers a N not diſagrecable taſte, Which is fol- 


lowed by a ſweetiſh reliſh, This inſpiſſated juice en- 


tirely diſſolves in watery liquors; but is ſcarce ſenſibly 
acted on by rectiſied ſpirit. _ 

Acacia is a mild aſtringent medicine. The Egyp- 
tians give it in ſpitting of blood, in che quantity of a 


dram, diſſolved in any convenient liquor; and repeat 


this doſe occaſionally: they likcwiſe employ it in col- 
lyria for ſtrengthening the cyes, and in gargariſms for 


quinſeys. 


Among us, it is little otherwiſe uſed than 


as an ingredient in mithridate and theriaca, and is rare- 
ly met with in the ſhops. What is uſually fold for the 
Egyptian acacia, is the inſpiſſated juice of unripe ſloes: 
this is harder, heavier, of a darker colour, and ſome- 


what ſharper tate, than the true fort, Lee the next 


article. 
Cerman Acacia, the juice of unripe flocs iuſyiſſated 


nearly 


hed 
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ACA 


A nearly to dryneſs over a gentle fire, care being taken 
port 
Academies 


to prevent its barniag, It is moderately aſtriagent, 
ſimilar to the Egyptian acacia, for which it has been 
commonly ſabſtituted in the ſhops, It is given in 
fluxes, and other diſorders where ſtyptic medicines are 
indicated, from a ſcruple to a dram. | 

Acacia, among antiquaries, ſomething reſembling a 
roll or bag, ſeca on medals, as in the hands of ſcveral 
conſuls and emperors, Some take it to repreſent a 
handkerchief rolled up, wherewith they made ſignals 
at the games; others, a roll of petitions or memorials ; 
and ſome, a purple bag full of carth, to remind them 
of their mortality. 

ACACIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the name of 
ſeveral ſects of heretics ; ſome of which maintained, 
that the Son was only a ſimilar, not the ſame, ſubſtance 
with the Father ; and others, that he was not only a 
diſtinct, but a diſſimilar, ſubſtance. Two of theſe ſects 
had their denomination from Acacius biſhop of Cæſa- 


rea, who lived in the fourth century, and changed his 


opinions, ſo as, at different times, to be head of both. 
Another was named from Acacius patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, who lived in the cloſe of the fifth cen- 
tury. | 


ACACIUS, ſirnamed Lvscrs, becanſe he was blind 


of one eye, was biſhop of Cæſarca in Paleſtine, and ſuc- 
cceded the famous Euſebins : he had a great ſhare in 
the haniſhment of pope Liberins, and bringing Felix to 
the ſec of Rome. He gave name to a ſect, and died 
about the year 365, He wrote the life of Euſebius, 
and ſeveral other works. 

Acacivs (St.), biſhop of Amida, in Meſopotomia, in 
420, was diſtinguithed by his piety and charity. He 
ſold the plate belonging to his church, to redeem ſe- 
ven thouſand Perſian ſlaves, who were ready to die with 
want and miſery; and giving each of them ſome mo- 
ney, ſent them home, Veranins, their king, was ſo af- 
ſected with this noble inſtance of bencvolence, that he 
deſired to ſee the biſhop; and this interview procured 
a peace between that prince and Theedofius J. 

There have been ſeveral other eminent perſons of the 
ſame name: particularly, A martyr under the emperor 
Decius: A patriarch of Antioch, who ſucceeded Baſil 
in 459, and died in 459 : A biſhop of Miletum in the 
fifth century: A famo.ts rhetorician in the reign of the 
emperor Julian: and, A patriarch of Conſtantinople in 


the fifth century ; who was ambitious todraw the whole 


power and authority of Rome by degrees to Conſtan- 
tinople, for which he was delivered over irretrievably 
to the devil by pope Felix III. | | 
ACAD, or Acaan, (anc. geog.) the town in which 
Nimrod reigned, called Archad by the ſeventy ; ſitua- 
ted in Babylonia, to the eaſtward of the Tigris. 
ACADEMICIAN, or AcarDEMIsT, a member of an 
academy, Sce ACADEMY in a modern ſenſe. 
ACADEMICS, or AcapewisTs, a denomination 
giyen to the cultivators of a ſpecies of philoſophy ori- 
ginally derived from Socrates, and afterwards illu- 
ſtrated and enforced by Plato, who taught in a grove 
near Athens, conſecrated to the memory of Academus, 
an Athenian hero; from which circumſtance this phi- 
loſopky received the name of academical. Before the 
days of Plato, philoſophy had in a great meaſure 
fallen into contempt. The contra dictory ſyſtems 'and 


by potheſes which kad ſucceſſively been vrged upon the 
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world, were become ſo numerous, that from 2 view Academtes 


ACA 


of this inconſtancy and uncertainty of human opinions, 
many were led to conclude, that truth lay beyond the 
8 of our comprehenſion. Abſolute and univerſal 
ſcepticiſm was the natural conſequence of this conclu- 
ſion, In order to remedy this abuſe of philoſophy 
and of the human faculties, Plato laid hold of the 
principles of the academical philoſophy ; and, in his 
Phædo, reaſons in the following manner. It we are 
* unable to diſcover truth (ſays he), it muſt be owing 
eto two circumſtances ; cither there is no truth in 
“the nature of things; or the mind, from a defect 
% in its powers, is not able to apprehend it. Upon 
the latter ſuppoſition, all the uncertainty and fluc- 
tuation in the opinions and judgments of mankind 
« admit of an eaſy ſolution :—Let us therefore be mo- 
6 deſt, and aſcribe our errors to the real weakneſs 
« of ow own minds, and not to the nature of things 
% themſelves. Truth is often difficult of acceſs : 4 


* order to come at it, we muſt proceed with caution 


«© and difidence, carefully examining every ſtep; and, 
. after all our labour, we will frequently find our great- 
« eſt efforts diſappointed, and be obliged to confeſs our 
« ignorance and weakncſs,” 

Labour and caution in their reſcar ches, in oppoſi- 
tion to raſh and haſty deciſions, were the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of the diſciples of the ancient academy. 


A philoſopher, poſſeſſed of theſe principles, will be 


flow in his progreſs; but will ſeldom fall into errors, 
or have occaſion to alter his opinion after it is 'once 
formed, Vanity and precipitance are the great ſources 
of ſcepticiſm : Hurried on by theſe, inſtead of attend- 


ing to the cool and deliberate principles recommended 


by the academy, ſeveral modern philoſophers have 
plunged themſelves into an abſurd and ridiculous kind 
of ſcepticiſm. They pretend to diſcredit ſubjects that 
are plain, ſimple, and eaſily comprehended ; but give 
peremptory and deciſive judgments upon things that 
evidently exceed the limits of our capacity, Ot theſe, 
Berkley and Hume are the moſt conſiderable. Berkley 


denicd the exiſtence of every thing, excepting his own 
ideas. Mr, Hume has gone a ſtep farther, and queſtion- 


ed even the exiſtence of ideas; but at the ſame time has 
not heſitated to give determined opinions with regard 
to eternity, providence, and a future ſtate, miraculons 
interpoſuions of the Deity, &c. ſubjects far above the 
reach of our faculties. In his eſſay on the academical 
or ſceptical philoſophy, he has confounded two ve 

oppoſite ſpecics of philoſophy. After the days of Plato, 
indeed, the principles of the firſt academy were groſsly 
corrupted by Arceſilaus, Carneades, &c. This might 
lead Mr. Hume into the notion that the academical and 
ſeeptical philoſophy were ſy ranimous terms. But no 
principles can be of a more oppoſite nature than thoſe 
which were inculcated by the old academy of Socrates 


and Plato, and the ſceptical notions which were propa- 


gated by Arceſilaus, Carncades, and the other diſciples 
of the ſucceeding academics, . 
ACADEMY, in ay a garden, villa, or grove, 
ſitnated within a mile of Athens, where Plato and his 
followers held their philoſophical conferences. It took 
its name from one Academus, or Ecademns, who was 
the original owner of it, and made it a kind of gymna- 
ſium : he lived in the time of Theſens ; and, after his 


death, it retained his name, and was conſecrated to 


his 


Academics. his memory 
SYN trees, and walks; but Sylla, 
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. Cimon embelliſhed it with fountains, 


employed theſe very trees in making battering engines 
azainſt the city. Cicero too had his villa, or place of 
retirement, near Puzzuoli, which he alſo named an aca- 
demy, where he compoſed his Academical queſtions, and 
his book De natura.deorum, 

Acapzur, among the moderns, is moſt commonly 
uſed to ſignify a $0C1ETY of learned men, eſtabliſhed for 
the improvement of any art or ſcience, and generally 
under the protection of a prince. | 

The firit Academy we read of, was eſtabliſhed by 
Charlemagne, at the inſtigation of Alcuix. It was 
compoſed of the chicf wits of the court, the emperor 
himſelf being a member. In their academical con- 
ferences, every. perſon was to give an account of what 
ancient authors he had read; and cach even aſſumed 
the name of ſome ancient author who pleaſed him moſt, 
or ſome celebrated .perſon of antiquity, Alcuin, from 
| whoſe letters we learn theſe particulars, took that of, 
Flaccus, the ſirname of Horace.; a young lord, named 
Augilbert, took that of Homer: Adelard, biſhop ct 
Gorbie, was called Auguſtin : Riculfe, biſhop of Mentz, 
was Dametas; and the king himſelf, David. This 
ſhows the miſtake of ſome modern writers, who re- 
late, that it was in conformity with the genius of the 
learned men of thoſe rimes, who were great admirers 
of Roman names, that Alcuin took the name of Flac- 
cus Albinus. 5 | 

Moſt nations have now their academics ; but Italy. 
has the greatcſt number.-The French have many 
flouriſhing academics, moſt of which were eſtabliſhed 
by Louis XIV.—There are but few in Britain; and 
thoſe of chicfeſt note go by a different name. Sce the 
article SOCIETY. | 


In giving an account of the principal Academics, it 
ſeems moſt proper to arrange them according to, their. 


ſubjects. 


I. Me pic al Academies, as that of the Naturæ Cu- 


rioſi in Germany; that founded at Palermo in 1645; 
another at Venice in 1701, Which meets weekly in a 
hall near the grand hoſpital; another at Gencva in 
1715, in the houſe of M. Le Clerc. The colleges of 
phyſicians at London and Edinburgh arc alſo, by ſome, 
ranked in the number of Acadenues. . | 
The Academy of Nature. Curioſi, called alſo the 
Leopoldine Academy, was founded in 1652 by Jo. 
Laur. Bauſchius, a phyſician; who, in imitation of the 
Engliſh, publiſhed an invitation, to all phyſicians to 
communicate their extraordinary caſes; and, meeting. 
with ſucceſs, was elected preſident,”, Their works were 
at firſt publiſhed ſeparately ; but in 1670 a new ſcheme. 
Was laid for publiſhing a volume of obſervations every 


year. The firſt volume appeared in 1684, under the 


title of Ephemerides, and the work has been continucd 


with ſome interruptions and variations of the title, Cc. 


In 1687, the emperor Leopold took the ſocicty under. 
his protection, granting the members ſeveral privileges, 
particularly that their preſidents ſhould be counts pa- 
latine of the holy Roman empire, This academy has 
no fixed refidence, nor regular aſſemblies: inſtead of 
_ theſe, there js a kind of bureau, or office, firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed at Breſlau, and afterwards removed to Nuremberg, 
where letters, obſervations, &c, from correſpondents 
er members are taken in. The academy coulilts of a 
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prelident; two adjuncts or ſecretaries, and colleagues or Academies. 


during the ſiege of Athens, members withoat reſtriction. The colleagues, at their 
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admiſſion, oblige themſelves to two things: firſt, tochooſe 
ſome ſubje& out of the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom, to handle, provided it had not been treated 
of by any colleague betore ; the ſecond, to apply them- 
ſclves to furniſh materials for the Annual Ephemerides. 
Each member to wear a ſymbo! of the academy; iz. 
a gold ring; Whereon, inſtead of a flone, is a book 
open, and, on the face thereof, an eye; on the other 
ſide the motto of the academy, Nunguam otiofts. 

II. CarRURGICAL Academies ; as that inſtituted ſome-- 
years ago, by public authority, at Pans: the mem- 
bers of which were not only to publiſh their own and 


correſpondents obſervations and improvements; but to 
give an account of all that is publiſhed on ſurgery, and 


to compoſe a complete hiſtory. of the art, by their 


extracts from all the authors ancient and inodern 


who have wrote on it. A queſtion in ſurgery is an- 
nually propoſed by the academy, and a gold medal of 


200 livres value given to him wha furniſhes the moſt 


ſatisfactory anſwer... 


Academy of Surgery at Vienna, was inſtituted ſome 
years ago by the preſent emperor, under the direction 
In this there were at 


of the celebrated Brambilla. 
firſt only rwo profeſſors; and to their charge the in- 
ſtruction of 130 young men was committed, 30 of 


whom had formerly been ſurgeons in the army, But 
pupils 
has been conſiderably increaſed. Gabrieli has been 


of late the number both of the teachers an 


appointed to teach pathology and practice; Boecking, 
anatomy, phyliology, and phyſics; Streit, medical and 
pharmaccutical ſurgery; Hunczowſky, ſurgical opera- 


tions, midwifery, and the chirurgia forenſis; and Plenk, 
chemiſtry and botany. To cheſe alſo has been added, 
Beindl, as proſector and, extraordinary profeſſor of 


ſurgery and anatomy. -. Beſides this, the emperor, with 


his uſual liberality, has provided a large and ſplendid . 


edifice in Vienna, which affords habitation both for the 
teachers, the ſtudents, . pregnant women, 
clinical lectures, .and ſervants. 


anatomical and pathological preparations ;- a collection 


of preparations in wax brought from Florence; and a 
variety of other uſeful articles. Adjoining to the. 


building alſo there is a good botanical garden. 


Among, other parts of this inſtitution, three. prize- 
medals, cach of the value of -49 florins, are to be an- 


nually beſtowed on thoſe ſtudents who. return the beſt. 
anſwer to queſtions propoſed the year before, Theſe. 
prizes are not entirely founded by the emperor, but- 


are in part owing io the liberality of Brendellius the 


protochirurgus at Vienna. 


. 


age of the church. 

IV. CoSMo0GRAPHICAL; Academies ; 
nice, called the Argonauts, This was inſtituted at the 
ſolicitation of F. Coronelli, for the improvement. of 
geographical knowledge. 
exact maps, both celeitial and terreſtrial, as well par- 


atients for 
He has alſo purchaſed 
for the uſe of, this academy a medical library, Which 
is open every day; a complete ſet of chirurgical inſtru- 
ments; an apparatus for experiments in natural philo- 
ſophy; a collection of natural hiſtory; a number of 


III. ec Academies ; as that of Bologna. 
in Italy, inſtimted in 1687, employed in the examina- 
tion of the dovtrine, diſcipline, and hiſtory, of each 


as that at Ve- 


Its deſign was to publiſh © 


ed 


year 1560, in the houſe of Baptiſta Porta. 
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ticular as geners), together with aphical, hiſtoti- 
al, and 1 1 member, in 
order to defray the expence of ſuch a publication, was 
to ſubſcribe a proportional ſum, for which they were 
to receive one or more copies of each piece publiſhed. 
For this end three ſocieties are ſettled ; one under 
F. Moro, provincial of the, minoritics in Hungary; ano- 
ther under the abbot Laurence au Rue Payenne au 
Marais; the third under F. Baldigiani, Jeſuit, profeſ- 
for of mathematics in the Roman college. The device 


of this academy is the terraqueous globe, with the 


motto Plus ultra; and at its expence all the globes, 


maps, and geographical writings of F. Coronclli, have 


been publiſhed. 
V. Academies of Scrences.—Theſe comprehend ſuch 


83 are crectcd for improving natural and mathematical 


knowledge, They are otherwiſe called Philo/pphical 
and <7 wy academics. 

The firſt of theſe was inſtituted at Naples, about the 
It was call- 


cd the Academy Szcretorum Natura; and was ſuc- 


cceded by the Academy of Lyncei, founded at Rome by 


Prince Frederic Ceſi, towards the end of that — 


Scveral of the members of this academy rendered it 
mots by their difcoverics; among theſe was the cele- 


brated Galileo, Scveral other academies were inſtituted 


abort that time, which contributed greatly to the ad- 
vangement of the ſciences; but none of them compa- 
rable to that of the Lyncei. | EO 

Some years after the death of Toricelli, the Academy 
del Cimento made its appearance, Wader the protection 
of Prince Leopold, afterwards Cardinal de Medicis. 
Redi was one of its chief members; and the ſtndies 
purſued by the reſt. may be collected from thoſe curi- 
ous experiments publithed in 1667, by their ſecretary 
Count Laurence Magulotti, under the title of Saggi di 
Naturali Eſperienze,; a copy of which was preſented 
to the Royal Society, trant(lated into Engliſh by Mr 
Waller, and publiſhed at London in zto. 

The Academy degl Inquicti, afterwards incorporated 
into that of Della Tracid in the ſame city, followed the 
example of that of Del Cimento. Some excellent diſ- 
courſes on phyſical and mathematical ſabjects, by Ge- 
miniano Montenari, one of the chief members, were 
publiſhed in 1667, under the title of Perſieri Fiſico 
Matematici. | | b 

The Academy of Roſſano, in the kingdom of Naples, 
was originally an academy of Belles Letters, founded 
in 1540, and transformed into an Academy of Sciences 
in 1695 at the ſolicitation of the learned abbot Don 
Giacinto Gimma; who being made preſident, under 
the title of Promoter General thereof, gave them a 
new ſet of regulations, He divided the academiſts 
into the following claſſes : Grammarians, Rhetoricians, 
Poets, Hiſtorians, Philoſophers, Phyſicians, Mathema- 
ticians, Lawyers, and Divines, with a claſs apart for 
Cardinals and perſons of quality, To be admitted a 
member, a man muſt have | woes deprees in the faculty. 


The members are not allowed to take the title of Aca- 


demiſts in the beginning of their books, without a 
written permiſſion from their preſident, which is not 

anted till the work has been examined by the cen- 
KS of the academy ; and the permiſſion is the greateſt 
honour the academy can confer, as they thereby adopt 


the work, and are anſwerable for it againſt all criti- | 


ML. \ 
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ciſms that may be made npon it. To this law the Academy. 
[f is ſubject; and no ca 
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preſident or promoter himſe 
demiſt is allowed to publiſh any thing againſt the wri- 
tings of another without leave from the ſociety. 

Several other Academies of Sciences have been 
fo1nded in Italy; but, for want of being ſupported by 


rinces, did not continue long. The loſs of them, how- 
cver, was abundantly repaired by the inſtitution of 


others ſtill ſubſiſting; ſuch as, the Academy of Filarme- 


nici at Verona; of Ricovatri at Padua, where a learned 
diſcourſe on the origin of ſprings was delivered by 
Sig. Valliſnieri, firſt profeſſor of phyſic in the univer- 
ſity of that city, and which was afterwards printed. 
To the Academy of the Muti de Riggio, at Modena, 
the ſame Sig. Valliſnicri preſented an excellent diſcourſe 
on the ſcale of created beings, ſince inſerted in his hi- 
ſtory of the generation of man and animals printed at 
Venice in the year 1721. | 

F. Merſenne is ſaid to have given the firſt idea of 2 
philoſophical academy in France, towards the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, by the conferences of natu- 
raliſts and mathematicians occaſionally held at his 
lodgings; at which Gaſſendi, Des Cartes, Hobbes, 
Roberval, Paſcal, Blondel, and others aſſiſted. F. Mer- 


ſenne propoſed to each certain problems to examine, or 


certain experiments to be made. Theſe private aſſem- 
blies were ſuceeeded by more public ones, formed by 
Mr Montmort, and Mr Thevenot the celebrated tra- 
veller. The French example animated ſeveral Engliſh- 
men of diſtinction and learning to erect a kind of 
philoſophical academy at Oxford, towards the cloſe of 


Oliver Cromwell's adminiſtration ; which, after the Re- 


ſtoration, was erected into a Royal Society. See So- 


clETY. The Engliſh example, in its turn, animated the 


French. Lewis XIV. in 1666, aſſiſted by the counſels of 


Mr Colbert, founded an academy of ſciences at Paris, 


with a ſufficient revenue to defray the charge of ex- 
periments, and ſalaries to the members. 

Nopal Academy 25 Sciences, 
Pyrences, Lewis XIV. being deſirous of eſtabliſhing 
the arts, ſciences, and literature, upon a ſolid founda- 
tion, directed M. Colbert to form a ſociety of men of 
known abilities and experience inthe different branches, 
who ſhonld meet together under the king's protection, 
and communicate their reſpective diſcoveries. Ac- 
cordingly Mr Colbert, having conferred with thoſe 
who were at that time moſt celebrated for their learn- 
ing, reſolved to form a ſocicty of ſuch perſons as were 
converſant in natural philoſophy and mathematics, to 
Join to them other perſons {killed in hiſtory and other 
branches of erudition, along with thoſe who were en- 
tirely engaged in what are called the Belles Lettres, 
grammar, eloquence, and poetry. The geometricians 
and, natural philoſophers were ordered to meet on Tueſ- 
days and Saturdays, in a great hall of the king*s-li/ 
brary, where the books of mathematics and natural 


philoſophy were contained; the learned in hiſtory to 


aſſemble on Mondays and Thurſdays, in the hall where 
the books of hiſtory are contained; and the claſs of 
Belles Lettres to aſſemble on Wedneſdays and Fridays. 
All the different claſſes were likewiſe ordered to meet 
together upon the firſt Thurſday of every month ; and, 
by their reſpective ſecretaries, make a report of the 

proceedings of the foregoing month. 
In a ſhort time, however, the claſſes of Hiſtory, 
Belles 


After the run of the 


\ 
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Academics, Belles Letters, &c. were united to the French Academy, 
m—— which was originally inſtituted for the im proycmentand 


' refining the French language; ſo that the royal Aca- 
demy . only —* ſſes, viz. that of natural 
philoſophy and mathematics. : 

In 1696, the King, by a proclamation dated the 
26th of January, gave this Academy a new form, and 
put it upon a more reſpectable footing. It was now 
to be compoſed of four kinds of members, viz. hono- 
rary, + ao" aſſociates, and eleves, Theſe laſt were 
a wad of pupils, or ſcholars, each of whom was attach- 
ed to one of the penſionaries. The firſt claſs to contain 
ten perſons, and each of the reſt twenty. The hono- 
rary academiſts to be all inhabitants of France; the 
penſionaries all to reſide at Paris; eight of the aſſociates 
allowed to be foreigners ; and the eleves all to live at 
Paris. The officers to be, a preſident named by the 
king, out of the claſs of honorary. academiſts ; and a 
| ſecretary and treaſurer to be perpetual, Of the pen- 
ſionaries, three to be geometricians, three aſtronomers, 
three mechanics, three anatomiſts, three chemiſts, three 
botaniſts, and the remaining two to be ſecretary and 
treaſurer, 
ſelves to geometry, two to botany,-and two to chemi- 
ſtry. The eleves to apply themſelves to the ſame kind 
of ſcience with the penſionaries they were attached to; 
and not to ſpeak, except when called by the preſident. 
No regular or religious to be admitted, except into the 
claſs of honorary academiſts; nor any perſon to be ad- 
mitted cither for aſſociate or penſionary, unleſs known 
by ſome conſiderable printed work, ſome machine, or 
other diſcovery, The aſſemblies were held on Wed- 


neſdays and Saturdays, unleſs either of them happened 


to be a holiday, and then the aſſembly was held on the 
preceding day.—To encourage the members to purſue 
their labours, the king engaged not only to pay the or- 
dinary penſions, but even to give extraordinary grati- 
fications, according to the merit of their reſpective per- 
formances ; furniſhing withal the expence of the expe- 
riments and other inquiries neceſſary to be made, If 
any member pave in a bill of charges of experiments 
he had made, or deſiring the printing of any book, and 
brought in the charges of graving, the money was im- 
mediately paid by the king, upon the preſident's al- 
lowing and ſigning the bill. So, if an anatomiſt re- 
quired live tortoiſes, for inſtance, for making experi- 
ments about the heart, &c. as many as he pleaſed were 
brought him at the king's charge. Their motto was, 
Innenit et perfecit. ER 

In the year 1716, the duke of Orleans, then regent, 


made an alteration in their conſtitution ; augmenting 
the number of honoraries, and of aſlociates capable of 


being foreigners, to 12; admitting regulars among 
ſuch aſſociates; and ſuppreſſing the claſs of eleves, as 
it appeared to be attended with ſome inconveniences, 
particularty that of making too great an inequality 
among the academiſts, and being productive of ſome 
miſunderſtandings and animoſities among the members. 
At the ſame time he created other two claſſes ; one con- 
liſting of 12 adjuncts, who, as well as the aſſociates, 
were allowed a deliberative voice in matters relative to 
ſcience; and the other ſix free aſſociates, who were not 


attached to any particular ſcience, nor obliged to pur- 


ſue any particular work. 


Since its re-eſtabliſhment in 1696, this academy has 
Yor. I. | 
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been very exact inpubliſhing, every year, a volume con · Academies. 
taining either the works of its ow members, or ſuch ——v—— 


Of the twelve aſſociates, two to apply them- 


one in January, on che mw king's birth day; 
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memoirs as have been compoſed and read to the aca- 
demy during the courſe of that year. To each volume 
is prefixed the hiſtory of the academy, or an extract 
of the memoirs, and, in general, of whatever has been 
read or ſaid in the academy; at the end of the hiſtory, 
are the eulogiums on ſuch academiſts as have died that 
year, M. Rouyle de Meſlay, counſellor to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, founded two prizes, one of 2500, and 
the other of 2000 livres, which are alternately diſtri- 
buted by the parliament every year: the ſubject for 
the firſt muſt relate to phyſical aſtronomy, and thoſe for 
the latter to navigation and commerce. 
Notwithſtanding the advantages which the members 
of this academy enjoy over others, in having their 
expences defrayed, and even being paid for their time 
and attendance, they have fallen under ſome imputa- 
tions, particularly that of plagiariſm, or borrowing 
their neighbours inventions; but with what juſtice we 
do not ſay. PTD a 
The French have alſo conſiderable academies in moſt _ 
of their great cities: as, at Montpelier, a royal aca- 
demy of ſciences on the like footing as that at Paris, 
being as it were a counterpart thereof ; at Thoulouſe, 
an academy under the denomination of Lanterniſts ; 
others at Niſmes, Arles, Lyons, Dijon, Bourdeaux, 
&c. | | | 
The Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin was founded 


in 1700, by Frederic II. king of Pruſſia, on the model 


of that of England; excepting that, beſides natural know- 
ledge, it likewiſe comprehends the Belles Lettres. In 
I 710, it was ordained that the preſident ſhall be one of 
the counſellors of ſtate, and nominated by the king. 
The members were divided into four claſſes ; the firſt 
for proſecuting phyſics, medicine, and chemiſtry ; the 
ſecond for mathematics, aſtronomy, and mechanics ; 
the third for the German language and the hiſtory of 
the country ; the fourth for oriental learning, particu- 
larly as it may concern the propagation of the goſpel 
among infidels. Each claſs to ele& a director for 
themſelves, who ſhall hold his poſt for life, The mem- 
bers of any of the claſſes have free admiſſion into the 
aſſemblies of any of the reſt. 2 | 

The great promoter of this inſtitution was the cele- 
brated Mr Leibnitz, who accordingly was made the 
firſt director. The firſt volume of their tranſactions 
was publiſhed in 1710, under the title of Miſcellanea 
Berolinenſia ; and though they received but few marks 
of the royal favour for ſome time, they continued to 
publiſh new volumes in 1723, 1727, 1734, and 1740. 
At laſt, however, Frederic III. the late king of Pruſ- 
ſia, gave new vigour to this academy, by inviting to 


Berlin ſuch foreigners as were moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
their merit in literature, and encouraged his ſubjects to 


proſecute the ſtudy and cultivation of the ſciences by 
giving ample rewards; and thinking that the academy, 
which till that time had had ſome miniſter or opulent 
nobleman for its preſident, would find an advantage in 
having a man of letters at its head, he conferred that 
honour on M. Maupertuis. At the ſame time, he gave 
a new regulation to the academy, and took upon him- 
ſelf the title of its protector. 

The academiſts hold two public aſſemblies annually ; 
and the, | 

other 


Academies. other in N 
A c the latter of theſe is given, as a prize, à gold me- 
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May, an the day of his acceſſion to the throne, 


dal of 5o ducats value: the ſubject for this prize is 
ſucceflively, natural philoſophy, mathematics, meta- 
phyſics, and erudition. 1 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences at Peterſburgh 
was proj Czar Peter the Great. That great 
monarch having, during his travels, obſerved the ad- 
vantage of. public focictics for the encouragement and 
promotion of literature, formed the deſign of founding 
an academy of ſciences at St Peterſburgh. By the ad- 
vice of Wolf and Leibnitz, whom he conſulted on this 
occaſion, the ſociety was regulated, and ſeveral learned 
ſorcigners were invited to become members, Peter 
himſelf drew the plan, and ſigned it on the 1oth of 
February 1724 ; but was prevented, by the ſuddenneſs 
of his death, from carrying it into cxecution. His de- 


ceaſe, however, did not prevent its completion : for on 


the 21ſt of December 1725, Catharine I, eſtabliſhed 
it according to Peter's plan; and on the 27th of the 
ſame month the ſociety was firſt aſſembled. On the 
1ſt of Auguſt 1726, Catharine honoured the meeting 
with her preſence, when profcilor Bulfinger, a German 
naturaliſt of great eminence, pronounced an oration 


upon the advances made by the loadſtone and needle 


for the diſcovery of the longitude. 

The empreſs ſeuled a fund of 49221. per annum for 
the ſupport of the academy ; and fifteen members, all 
eminent for their learning and talents, were admitted 
and penſioned, under the title of Profeſſors, in the va- 
rious branches of literature and ſcience. The moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed of theſe profeſſors were Nicholas and Da- 
niel * the two De Lifles, Bulfinger, and 
Wolf. | 

During the ſhort reign of Peter II. the ſalarics of 
the * were diſcontinacd, and the academy was 
utterly neglected by the court; but it was again pa- 
tronized- by the empreſs Anno, who even added a ſe- 
minary for the education of youth, under the ſuperin- 
tendance of the profeſſors. Both inſtitutions flouriſhed 
for ſome time under the direction of Baron Korf; but 
upon his death, towards the latter end of Anne's reign, 
an ignorant perſon being appointed preſident, many of 
the moſt able members quitted Ruſſia, At the acceſ- 
Yon of Elizabeth, new life and vigour were again re- 


ſtored to the academy : the original plan was enlarged 


and improved; ſome of the moſt learned foreigners 
Were again drawn to Peterſburgh ; and, what was con- 

fidered as a good omen for the literature of Ruſſia, two 
natives, Lomonoſof and Rumovſky, men of genius and 
abilities, who had proſecuted their ſtudies in foreign 
univerſities, were enrolled among its members. The 


annaal income was increaſed to 10,6591. and ſoon af- 


terwards the new inſtitution took place, 

The preſent empreſs Catharine III. with her uſual 
zeal for promoting the diffuſion of knowledge, has ta- 
ken this uſeful ſociety under her more immediate pro- 
tection. She has altered the court of directors greatly 
to the advantage of the whole body; ſhe has corrected 
many abuſes, and has inſuſcd a new ſpirit into their 
reſearches. By her Majeſty's particular recommenda- 
tion, the moſt ingenious profeſſors have viſited the va- 
_ rio" provinces of her vaſt dominions ; and as the fund 
of the academy was not ſufficient td ſupply the whole 
expence of theſe ſevetal expeditions, the empreſs be- 
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ſtowed a largeſs of 20001, which ſhe has renewed as Academies. 


adjuncts, who are penſioned, and who are preſent at 
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occaſion has required, | 

The purpoſe and intent of theſe travels will appear 
from the inſtructions given by the academy to the ſe- 
veral perſons who were engaged in them. They were 
ordered to purſue their inquiries upon the different 
forts of earths and waters; upon the beſt methods of 
cultivating the barren and deſart ſpots ; upon the local 
diſorders incident to men and animals, and the moſt 
ethcacious means of relieving them; upon the breeding 
of cattle, and particularly of ſheep; on the rearing 
of bees and filk-worms ; on the different places and ob- 
jects for fiſhing and hunting; on minerals; on the arts 
and trades ; and on forming a Flora Ruſſica, or collec- 
tion of indigenous plants : they were particularly in- 
ſtructed to rectify the longitude and latitude of the prin- 
cipal towns; to make aſtronomical, geographical, and 
meteorological obſervations; to trace the courſe of the 
rivers; to make the moſt exact charts; and to be very 
diſtinct and accurate in remarking and deſcribing the 
manners and cuſtoms of the different people, their 
dreſſes, languages, antiguitics, traditions, hiſtory, reli- 
gion; and, in a word, to gain cvery information which 
might tend to illuſtrate the real ſtate of the whole 
Ruſſian empire. | 

In conſequence of theſe expeditions, perhaps no 
country can boaſt, within the ſpace of ſo few years, 
ſuch a number of excellent publications on its internal 
ſtate, on its natural productions, on its topography, 
geography, and hiſtory ; on the manners, cuſtoms, and 
languages of the different people, as have iſſued from 
the preſs of this academy, _ 1 

Tne firſt tranſactious of this ſociety were publiſned 


in 1723, and entitled, Commentarii Academia Scienti- 


arum Imperialis Petropolitauæ ad an. 1726, with a 
dedication to Peter Il. The publication was conti- 
nued under this form until the year 1747, when its 
tranſactions were called Novi Commentarii Academia, 
&c. In 1777 the academy again changed the title in- 
to Acta Academie Scientiarum Tmperialis Petropoli- 
tane, and likewiſe made ſome alteration in the ar- 
rangement and plan of the work. The papers, which- 
had been hitherto publiſhed in the Latin tongne, are 
now written cither in that language or French ; and a 
preface is add, ſtyled Partie Hiſtorique, which con- 
tains an account of its proceedings, meetings, admiſ- 
ſion of new members, and other remarkable occur- 
rences. Of the Commentaries, 14 volumes were pub- 
liſhed : the firſt of the New Commentaries made its. 
appearance in 1750, and the twenticth in 1776. Un- 
der the new title of Ada Academiz, ſeveral volumes 
have been given to the public, and two are printed 
every year. Theſe tranſactions abound with ingenious. 
and elaborate diſquiſitions upon various parts of ſcience 
and natural hiſtory, and which reflect the greateſt ho- 
nour upon their authors ; and it may not be an exag-. 
2 to aſſert, that no ſociety in Europe has more 
iſtinguiſhed itſelf for the excellence of its publications, 
and particularly in the more abſtruſe parts of the pure 
and mixed mathematics, | HE 
The academy is ſtill compoſed, as at firſt, of fifteen 
proſeſſors, beſide the preſident and director. Each of 
theſe profeſſors has a houſe and an annual ſtipend from 
2001. to bool, Beſide the proſeſſors, there are four, 
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| Academics the firings of the ſociety, and ſucceed to the firſt va- 
—— ä direction of the academy is at preſent 


_ Fute 


make a volume. 
finiſhed in 177, are called the Old Tranſactions ; 


that of New Tranſactions. 


conſigned to the Princeſs Daſhkof. 

The building and apparatus of this academy are ex- 
traordinary. There is a fine library, conſiſting of 36000 
curious books and manuſcripts, —There is an extenſive 


- muſeum, in which the various branches of natural hiſ- 


tory, &c. are diſtributed in different apartments : it 1s 
extremely rich in native productions, having been con- 
ſiderably augmented with a variety of ſpecimens {col- 
lected by Pallas, Gmelin, Guldenſtaedt, and other 
learned profeſſors, during their late expeditions through 
the n empire. e ſtuffed animals and birds 
occupy one apartment. The chamber of rarities, the 


cabinet of coins, &c. contain innumerable articles of 


the higheſt curioſity and value. The ſociety has this 
modeſt motto, Paulatim. | | 

The Academy of Sciences at Bologna, called the Inſti- 
of Bologna, was founded by count Marſigli in 1712, 
for the cultivating of phyſics, mathematics, medicine, 
chemiſtry, and natural hiſtory. Its hiſtory is written 
by M. de Limiers, from memoirs furniſhed by the 


founder himſelf. 


The Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, or Royal 
Swediſh Academy, owes its inſtitution to ſix perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed learning, amongſt whom was the celebra- 
ted Liunæus: they originally met on the ad of June 
1739, formed a private ſociety, in which ſome diſſer- 


trations were read ; and in the latter end of the ſame 


year their firſt publication made its appearance. As 
the meetings continued and the members increaſed, 
the ſociety attracted the notice of the king, and was, 
on the 31ſt of March 1741, incorporated under the 
name of the Royal Swediſh Academy. Not receiving 
any penſion from the crown, it is only under the pro- 
tection of the king, being directed by its own mem- 
bers, It has now a large fund, which has chiefly 
ariſen from legacies and other donations ; but a pro- 
feſlor of experimental philoſophy, and two ſecretaries, 
are {till the only perſons who receive any falaries. 
Each of the members reſident at Stockhohn becomes 


pre ſident by rotation, and continues in office during 
three months. 


There are two ſpecies of members, 
native and foreign: the election of the former is held 
in April, and of the latter in Jaly : no money 1s paid 
at the time of admiſſion. 'The diſſertations read at 
each meeting are collected and publiſhed four times in 
the year; they are written in the Swediſh language, 
and printed in octavo, and the annual publications 
The firſt forty volumes, which were 


for in the following year the title was changed into 
The king is ſometimes 
preſent at the ordinary meetings, and particularly at 
the annnal aſſembly in April for the election of mem- 
bers. Any perſon who ſends a treatiſe which is 
thought worthy of being printed, receives the tranſ- 

tions for that quarter gratis, and a ſilver medal, 
which is not eſteemed for its value, being worth only 
three ſhillings, but for its rarity and the honour con- 
veyed by it. All the-papers belonging to agriculture 


arc pat forth ſeparately, under the title of Veconomica 


Acta. Annual premiums, in money and gold medals, 
principally for the enconragement of agriculture and 


inland trade, arc allo diſtributed by the academy. The 
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fund for theſe prizes is ſupplied from private dona- Academigs 
tions, \ no ems 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen, owes 
its inſtitution to the zeal of ſix literati, whom Chriſ- 
tian VI, in 1742, ordered to arrange his cabinet of 


medals, The count of Holſtein was the firſt preſi- 
dent ; and the ſix perſons who firſt formed the delign, 
were John . Frederic Ramus, Chriſtian 
Louis Scheid, Mark Woldickey, Eric Pontopidan, and 
Bernard Moelman. Theſe perſons occaſionally meet- 
ing for that purpoſe, extended their deſigns ; aſſociated 
with them others who were eminent in ſeyeral branches 
of ſcience; and forming a kind of literary ſociety, em- 
ployed themſelves in ſearching into, and explaining 
the hiſtory and antiquities of their country, The 
count of Holſtein warmly patroniſed this ſociety, and 
recommended it ſo ſtrongly to Chriſtian VI. , in 
1743, his Daniſh Majeſty took it under his protection, 
called it the Royal Academy of Sciences, endowed it 
with a fund, and ordered the members to join to their 
former purſuits, natural hiſtory, phyſics, and mathe- 
matics. In conſequence of the royal fayour, the mem» 
bers engaged with freſh zeal in their purſuits ; and the 
academy has publiſhed fifteen yolumes in the Daniſh 
language, ſome whercof have been tranſlated into 
Latin. | 

The American Academy of Sciences, was eſtabliſhed 
in 1780 by the council and houſe of repreſentatives 
in the commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, for pro- 
moting the knowledge of the antiquities of America, 
and of the natural hiſtory of the country; for deter- 
mining the uſes to which its various natural productions 
might be applied ; for encouraging medicinal diſcove- 
ries, mathematical diſquiſitions, philoſophical inquiries _ 
and experiments, aſtronomical, meteorological, and 
geographical obſervations, and improvements in agri- 


culture, manufactures, and commerce; and, in ſhort, 


for cultivating every art and ſcience, which may tend 
to advance the intereſt, honour, dignity, and happi- 
neſs, of a free, independent, and virtuous people.— 
The members of this academy are never to be more 
than 200, nor leſs than 40. | : 5 

VI. Academies or Schools of Arts; as that at Peterſ- 
burgh, which was eſtabliſhed by the empreſs Elizabeth,at 
the ſuggeſtion of count Shuvalof, and annexed to the aca- 
demy of ſciences; the fund was 4oco/. per annum, and 
the foundation for 40 ſcholars. The preſent empreſs 
has formed it into a ſeparate inſlitution, enlarged the 
annual revenue to 12,000/., and augmented the num- 
ber of ſcholars to 300; ſhe has a conſtrued, for 
the uſe and accommodation of the members, a large 
circular building, which fronts the Neva. The ſcho- 
lars are admitted at the age of 1ix, and continue until 
they have attained that of 18: they are clothed, fed, 
and lodged, at the expence of the crown. They are 
all inſtructed in reading and writing, arxhmetic, the 
French and German languages, and drawing. At the 
age of 14 they are at liberty to chooſe any of the fol- 
lowing arts, divided into four claſſes. 1. Painting in 
all its branches of hiſtory, portraits, battles, and land- 
ſcapes; architecture; Moſaic ; enamelling, &c. 2. En- 
graving on copperplates, ſeal-cntting, &c. 3. Carving 
in wood, ivory, and amber. 4. Watch-making, turn- 


ing, inſtrument-making, caſting ſtatues in bronze and 
other merals, imitating gems and medals in paſte and 
ON 


other 
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are annually diſtributed to thoſe who excel in any par- 

ticular art : and from thoſe who have obtained four 
prizes, twelve are ſelected, who are ſent abroad at the 
charge of the empreſs. A certain ſum is paid to de- 
fray their travelling expences ; and when they are ſet- 
led in any town, they receive an annual ſalary of 60/, 
which is continued during four years, There 1s a ſmall 


* 


aſſortment of paintings for the uſe of the ſcholars ; 
and thoſe who bo 

to copy the pictures in the empreſo's collection. For 
the pu fe of deſign, there are models in plaſter, of 
the antique ſtatucs in Italy, all done at Rome, of 
the ſame ſize with the originals, which the artiſts of 
the academy were employed to caſt in bronze. 

The Royal Academy of Arts in London, was in- 
ſtituted for the encouragement of Deſigning, Painting, 
Sculpture, &c, &c. in the year 1768. This academy 
is under the immediate patronage of the King, and un- 
der the direction of 30 artiſts of the firſt rank in their 
ſeveral profeſſions, It furniſhes, in winter, living mo- 
dels of different characters to draw after; and, in ſum- 
mer, models of the ſame kind to paint after. Nine of 
the ableſt academicians are annually elected ont of the 

„ Whoſe buſineſs is to attend by rotation, to ſet the 

gures, to examine the performance of the ſtudents, 
and to give them neceſſary inſtructions. There are 
| likewiſe four profeſſors, of Painting, of Architecture, of 
Anatomy, and of Perſpetine, who annually read public 
lectures on the ſubjects of their ſeveral departments; 
| beſide a preſident, a council, and other officers. The 
admiſſion to this academy is free to all ſtudents pro- 
perly 1 to reap advantage from the ſtudies cul- 
tivated in it; and there is an annual exhibition of pain- 
tings, ſculptures, and deſigns, open to all artiſts of di- 
ſtinguiſhed merit. e | 
he Academy of Painting and Sculpture at Paris, This 
took its riſe from the diſputes that happened between the 
_ maſter painters and ſculptors in that capital; in conſe- 
quence of which, M. Le Brun, Sarazin, Corneille, and 
others of the king's painters, formed a deſign of inſtitut- 
ing a particular academy; and, having preſented a peti- 
tion to the king, obtained an arret dated Jan. 20, 1648. 
In the beginning of 1655, they obtained from cardi- 
nal Mazarin a brevet, and letters patent, which were 
regiſtered in parliament ; in gratitude for which favour, 
they choſe the cardinal for their protector, and the 
chancellor for their vice - protector. In 1663, by means 
of M. Colbert, they obtained a penſion of 4000 livres. 
The academy conſiſts of a protector; a vice- protector; 
a director; a chancellor; four rectors; adjuncts to the 
rectors; a treaſurer, four profeſſors, one of Which is 


profc ſſor of anatomy, and another of geometry; ſeve- 


ral adjuncts and counceliors, an hiſtoriographer, a ſe- 
cretary and two uſhers. 
The Academy of Painting holds a public aſſembly eve- 
ry day for two hours in the afternoon, to which the 
painters reſort either to deſign or to paint, and where the 
ſculptors model after a naked 3 There are 12 
profe ſſors, each of whom Keeps the ſchool for a month; 
and there are 12 adjuncts to ſupply them in caſe of 
need. The profeſſor upon duty places the naked man 
as he thinks proper, and ſets him in two different atti- 
tudes every week. This is what they call /etting the 
model. In one week of the month he ſets two models 


1 } 
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ve made great progreſs are permitted 
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together, which is called ſetting the group, The paint- Academies 
ings and models made after this model, are called aca . 


demics, or academy-figures. They have likewiſe a wo- 
man who ſtands for a model in the public ſchool. 
Every three months, three prizes for deſign are diſtri- 
buted among the cleves or diſciples ; two others for 
painting, and twofor ſculpture, every year. 

There is alſo an Academy of Painting, Sculpture, &c. 
at Rome, eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIV. wherein thoſe 


who have gained the annual prize at Paris are intitled 


to be three years entertained at the king's expence, 
for their further improvement. | 

The Academy of Architecture, eſtabliſhed by M. 
Colbert in 1671, conſiſting of a company of ſkilful 


architects, under the direction of the ſupcrintendant 


of the buildings. | 
The Academy of Dancinp, erected by Lewis XIV. 
with privileges above all the reſt. | Z 


VII. Academies of Law ; as that famons one at 


Beryta, and that of the Sitientes at Bologna. 

VIII. Academies of Hisrorr ; as the Royal Academy 
of Hee hoy Hiſtory at Liſbon. This academy was 
inſtituted by King John V. in 1720. It conſiſts of a 


director, four cenſors, a ſecretary, and 50 members; 


to each of whom is aſſigned ſome part of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal or civil hiſtory of the nation, which he is to treat 
either in Latin or Portugueſe, In the church-hiſtory 
of each dioceſe, the prelates, ſynods, councils, churches, 
monaſteries, academies, perſons illuſtrions for ſanctity 


or learning, places famous for miracles or relics, muſt 


be diſtinctly related in twelve chapters. The civil hiſto- 
ry compriſes the tranſactions of the kingdom from the 
88 of the Romans down to the preſent time. 

he members who reſide in the country are obliged to 


_ make collections and extracts out of all the regiſters, 
& c. where they live. Their meetings to be once in 


15 days. | 
A medal was ſtruck by this academy in hononr of 
their prince : the front of which was his effigy, with 
the inſcription Johannes V. Luſitanorum Rex ; and, on 
the reverſe, the ſame prince is repreſented ſtanding, and 
raiſing Hiſtory almoſt proſtrate before him, with the le- 
end Hiſtoria reſurges. Underneath are the follow- 
ing words in abbreviature: REGia ACADemia HI- 
SToria LUSITanz, INSTITuta VI. Idus Decembris 
MDCCXX. | | | 
Academy of Suabian Hiſtory at Tubingen, was lately 
eſtabliſhed by ſome learned men, for publiſhing the beft 
hiſtorical writings, the lives of the chief hiſtorians, and 
compiling new memoirs, on the ſeveral points and pe- 


\riods thereof. 


IX. Academies of AnTrI2vITIES ; as that at Corto- 
na in Italy, and at Upſal in Sweden. The firſt is de- 
ſigned for the ſtudy of Hetrurian antiquities: the other 
for illuſtrating the northern languages, and the antiqui- 
ties of Sweden, in which notable diſcoveries have been 
made by it. The head of the Hetrurian academy is 


called Lucomon, by which the ancient governors of the 


country were diſtinguiſhed. One of their laws is to 
give audience to poets only one day in the year; an- 
other is to fix their ſeſſions, and impoſe a tax of a diſſer- 
tation on cach member in his turn, 

The Academy of Medals and Inſcriptions at Paris was 
ſet on foot by M. Colbert, under the patronage of 
Lewis XIV. in 1663, for the ſtudy and — 


— 


academies of ancient monuments, and perpetuating 
— memorable events, eſpecially thoſe of the French mo- 


BB ACA 
great and 


narchy, by coins, relievos, inſcriptions, &c. The 
number of members at firſt was confined to four or 
five, choſen out of thoſe of the French academy; 
who met in the library of Mr Colbert, from whom 
they received his majeſty's orders. The days of their 
meetings were not determined: but generally they 


met on Wedneſdays, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon : 


but, in 1691, the king having given the inſpection of 
this academy to M. de Pontchartrain comptroller ge- 
neral, &c. he fixed their mectings on Tueſdays and 


Saturdays. 


By a new regulation, dated the 16th of July 1701, 
the academy was compoſcd of ten honorary members; 
ten aſſociates, cach of whom had two declarative voices; 
ten per ſionaries; and ten e/eves, or pupils. They then 
met every Tueſday and Wedneſday, in one of the halls 
of the Louvre; and had two public meetings yearly, 


one the day after Martinmas and the other the 16th. 


after Eaſter. The claſs of e/eves has been ſuppreſſed, 
and united to the aſſociates, The king nominates their 


preſident and vice-preſident yearly : but their ſecretary 


and treaſurer are perpetual, The reſt are choſen by 
the members themſelves, agrecably to the conſtitutions 
on that behalf given them. > | 
One of the firſt undertakings af this academy, was 
to compoſe, by means of medals, a connected hiſtory of 
the principal eyents of Lewis XIV's reign; but in this 
deſign they met with great difficulties, and of conſe - 


quence it was interrupted for many years: but at length 


it was completed down to the advancement of the duke 
of Anjou to the crown of Spain. | 


In this celebrated work, the eſtabliſhment of the 
academy itſelf was not forgot. 


The medal on this 
{ubject repreſents Mercury ſitting, and writing with an 
antique ſtylus on a table of braſs; he leans with his 
left hand upon an urn full of medals, and at his feet are 
{cvcral others placed upon a card: the legend, Rerum 


geſtarum fides, and on the exergue, Academia regia 


mſcriptionum et numiſmatum, inſlituta M. DC. LXIII. 
ſignifying that the Royal Academy of Medals and In- 


ſcriptions, founded in 1663, ought to give to future 


ages a faithful teſtimony of all great actions. Beſides 
this work, we have ſeveral volumes of their memoirs ; 


and their hiſtory, written and continued by their ſecre- 


tarics. 5 | 
X. Academies of BELLEs LETTREs, are thoſe where» 


in eloquence and poetry are chiefly cultivated. Theſe 


are very numerous in Italy, and not uncommon in 
France. | | | 

The Academy of Umidi at Florence has contributed 
greatly to the progreſs of the ſciences by the excel- 
lent Italian tranſlations given by ſome of its members, 
of the ancient Greek and Latin hiſtorians. Their 
chick attention is to the Italian poetry, at the ſame 
time that they have applicd themſelves to the poliſhing 
of their language, which produced the Academy del 
la Cruſca. 

The Academy of Humouriſts, Umoriſti, had its origin 
at Rome from the marriage of Lorenzo Marcini, a 
Roman gentleman : at which ſeveral perſons of rank 
vere gueſts; and it being carnival time, to give the 
ladies ſome diverſion, they took themſelves to the re- 
citing of verſes, ſonnets, ſpeeches, firſt ex tempore, and 


x 
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afterwards premeditately; which gave them the deno- Academies 


mination of Belli Humori. After fone experience, co- 


ming more and more into the taſte of thete exerciſes, 
they reſolved to form an Academy of Belles Lettres; 
and changed the title of Belli Humori for that of Hu- 
moriſli: chooſing for their device a cloud, which, after 
being formed of exhalations from the ſalt waters of the 


- 


ocean, returns in a gentle ſweet ſhower; with this motto 


from Lucretius, Redit agmine dulci,. 

In 1690, the Academy of Arcadi was eſtabliſhed at 
Rome, for reviving the 
Belles Lettres. 
both ſexes in Italy, this academy comprehends many 


princes, cardinals, and other eccleſiaftics; and, to a- 


void diſputes about pre-eminence, all appear maſked 
after the manner of Arcadian ſhepherds. Within ten 


years from its firſt eſtabliſhment, the number of Hca- 
demiſts amounted to fix hundred. They hold aſſem- 


blies ſeven times a- year in a mead or prove, or in the 
gardens of ſome nobleman of diſtinction. Six of theſe 


meetings are employed in the recitation of poems -and- 


verſes of the Arcadi reſiding at Rome; who read 


their own compoſitions ; except ladies and cardinals, 


who are allowed to employ others. The ſeventh meet- 


udy of Poetry and of the 
Beſides moſt of the politer wits of 


ing is ſet apart for the compoſitions of foreign or ab- 


ſent members... 


This academy is governed by a Cuſtos, who repre- 


* 


ſents the whole ſociety, and is choſen every four years, 
with a power of clecting 12 others yearly for his aſ- - 


ſiſtance. 


Under theſe are two ſub-cuſtodes, one vicar 


or pro-cuſtos, and four deputies or ſuperintendants, an- 


nually choſen, 
ble, and bear a near reſemblance to the ancient model. 

There are five manners of electing members, The 
firſt is by acclamation. This is uſed when ſovercign 


The laws of the ſociety are immuta- 


bd 
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princes, cardinals, and ambaſſadors of kings, deſire to 
be admitted; and the votes are then given viva voce. 


The ſecond is called annumeration. 


This was intro» - 


duced in favour of ladies and academical colonies, where 


the votes are taken privately, The third, repreſenta- 
tion, was eſtabliſhed in favour of colonies and univer- 
ſities, where the young gentry are bred; who have 


cach a privilege of recommending one or two mem 
bers privately to be balloted for. The fourth, ſurro- 


gation ; whereby new members are ſubſtituted in the 


room of thoſe dead or expelled. The laſt, deſtination 
whereby, when there is no vacancy of members, pers 


ſons of poectical merit have the title of Arcadi confers 


red upon them till ſuch time as a vacancy ſhall hap- 


pen. All the members of this body, at their admiſ- 


ſion, aſſume new paſtoral names, in imitation of the 
ſhepherds of Arcadia. The academy has ſeveral co- 


all regulated after the ſame manner. 


XI. Academies of LAncuages; called, by ſome; 


Crammatical Academies ; as, 


i 


i 


lonies of Arcadi in different cities of Italy, who are 


The Academy della Cruſca at Florence, famous for 


its vocabulary of the Italian tongue, was formed in 1582, 


but ſcarce heard of before the year 1584, when it be- 


came noted for a diſpute between Taſſo and ſeveral of 
its members. Many authors confound this with the 
Florentine academy. The diſcourſes which Toricelli, 


the celebrated diſciple of Galileo, delivered in the aſ- 


ſemblies, concerning levity, the wind, the power of per- 


cuſſion, mathematics, and military architeQure, are a a 


proof 


- 
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as well as words, 

The Academy of Frufliferi had its riſe in 1617, at 
an aſſembly of ſeveral princes and nobility of the coun- 
try, who met with a deſign to refine and perfect the 
German tongue. It flouriſhed long under the direc- 
tion of princes of the empire, who were always choſen 
preſidents. In 1663, the number of members aroſe to 
upwards of 900. It was prior in time to the French 
academy, which only appeared in 1629, and was not 
eſtabliſhed into an academy before the year 1635. Its 
hiſtory is written in the German tongue by George 
Neumarck, | | 

The French Academy, which had its riſe from a meet - 
ing of men of letters in the houſe of M. Conrart, in 1629. 
In 1625, it was erected into an academy, by Cardinal 
Richlicu, for refining and aſcertaining the French lan- 
guage and ſtyle, The number of its members are li- 
mited to 40; out of whom a director, chancellor, and 

ſecretary, are to be choſen: the two former hold their 
_ poſt for two months, the latter is perpetual. The mem- 
ers of this academy enjoy ſeveral privileges and im- 
munitics, among which 1s that of not being obliged to 
_ anſwer before any court but that of the king's houſe- 
hold. They meet three times a-week in the Louvre; 
at breaking up, forty ſilver medals are diſtributed among 
them, having on one ſide the king of France's head, 
and on the reverſe, Protecteur de] Academie, with lau- 
rel, and this motto, I Immortalite, By this diſtri- 
bution, the attendance of the Academiſts is ſecured, 
thoſe who are preſent receiving the ſurplus otherwiſe 
intended for the abſent. To elect or expel a member, 
at leaſt 18 are required; nor can any be choſen unleſs 
he petition for it : by this expedient, the affront of 
refuſals from perſons clected is avoided. Religions are 
not admitted; nor can any nobleman, or perſon of 
diſtinction, be admitted on another footing than as a 
man of letters, None are to be expelled, except for 
baſe and diſhoneſt practices ; and there are but two 
inſtances of ſuch expulſions, the firſt of M. Granier 
for refuliny to return a depoſit, the other of the Abbe 
Furetiere for plagiariſm, 
my was to give not only rules, but examples, of good 
writing, They began with making ſpeeches on ſub- 
jects taken at pleaſure, about 20 of which were print- 
ed, They met with great oppoſition from the parlia- 
ment at their firſt inſtitution ; it being two years be- 
fore the patents granted by the king would be regiſter- 
ed. They have been ſeverely ſatyrized, and their ſtyle 
- has been ridiculed as enervating inſtead of refining the 

French language. They are alſo charged with wats, 
ſurfeited the world by flattery, and having exhauſte 
all the topics of panegyric in praiſe of their founder ; 
it being a daty e e on every member, at his ad- 
miſſion, to make a ſpeech in praiſe of the king, the 
cardinal, the chancellor Seguier, and the perſon in whole 
place he is elected. The molt remarkable work of this 
academy is a dictionary of the French tongue; which, 
after 50 years ſpent in ſettling the words and 3 
to be uſed in writing, was at ſaſt publiſhed in 1694. 

The foundation of an Academy ſimilar to the above, 
has been propoſed at Peterſburgh, by che learned prin- 
cels Daſhkof it is to conſiſt of 60 members. The 
plan has been approved by the empreſs, who has al- 
ready given a fund for its ſupport and eſtablithment, 


duke d'Eica 


ones; and com 


Campi Martis. 


The deſign of this acade- 
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The Royal Spaniſh Academy at Madrid held its firſt Academia 


meeting in July 1713, in the palace of its founder, the 
ona. K conſiied a firſt of eight acade- 
nitfts, 2 the duke; to which number 14 others 
were afterwards added, the founder being choſen pre- 
ſident or director. In 1714, the king ted them 
his confirmation and protection. Their device is a cru- 
cible in the middle of the fire, with this motto, Lim- 
pia, Fya, y da Eſplendor ; “ ut parifies, fixes, and gives 
brightneſs.” The number of members is limited to 
24; the duke d'Eſcalona to be director for life, but 
his ſucceſſors choſen yearly, and, the ſecretary to be 
perpetual. Their object, as marked out by the royal 
declaration, was to cultivate and improve the national! 
* they were to begin with chuſing carefully 
ſuch words and phraſes as have been uſed by the beſt 
Spaniſh writers; noting the low, barbarous, or obſolete 
ing a dictionary wherein theſe may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the former. | 


XII. Academies of Poturics; as that at Paris, con- 


ſiſting of ſix perſons, who met at the Louvre, in the 


chamber where the papers relating to foreign affairs 


were lodged. But this academy proved of little ſer- 
vice, as the kings of France were unwilling to truſt any 
but their miniſters with the inſpection of foreign affairs. 

For a further account of ſimilar eſtabliſhments, ſee 
the article SociETY. 


jp 
Aczna. 


—— 


ACADEMY is alſo a term for ſchools and other ſemi- 


naries of learning among the Jews, where their rabbins 
and doctors inſtructed their youth in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and explained to them the Talmud and the ſe- 
crets of the Cabbala: Thoſe of Tiberias and Babylon 
have been the moſt noted. z | 
The Romans had a kind of military academies, eſta- 


bliſhed in all the cities of Italy, under the name of 


trained for war at the public expence. The Greeks, 
beſide academies of this kind, had military profeſſors 
called Tactici, who taught all the higher offices of 
war, &c; Ke. 4 | 

ACADEMY is often uſcd to denote a kind of collegiate 
ſeminary, where youth are inſtructed in arts and ſciences. 
There is one in Port{month in England for teaching na- 
vigation, drawing, &c.; another at Woolwich, for for- 
tification, gunnery, &c.—Belides theſe, there are nu- 
merous academies, for teaching mathematics, langua- 
pes, writing, accounts, drawing, and other branches of 
carning. 


The nonconformiſt miniſters, &c. in England, are bred 


up in private academies; as not approving the common 
univerſity education. The principal of their academies 
are thoſe in London, Daventry, and Warrington. 
ACADEMY is likewiſc a name given to a riding- 
ſchool, where young gentlemen are taught to ride the 
great horſe, &c. and the ground allotted is uſually cal - 
led the Manege. „ | 
Acanemnr Figure, a drawing of a naked man or wo- 
man, taken from the life; which is uſually done on 
paper with red or black chalk, and ſometimes with pa- 
ſtils or CRAYONS. Sec AcaDEny, N? VI. par. 4. ſupra. 
ACADIE, or Acapy, in geography, a name for- 
merly given to Nova Scotia, or new Scotland. Sec 
Nova Scotia. 
ACANA, in antiquity, a Grecian meaſure of length, 
being a ten feet rod, uſed in meaſuring their lands. 


» | Ac NA, 


Here the youth were admitted to be 
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Ac, in botany, a genus of the monogynia or- 


der belonging io the tetrandria claſs of plants; the 


Acangis. characters of which are theſe: The ca/yx is a perian- 
dium conſiſting of four lr aves, which are ovate, con- 


cave, equal, and peruſtent; there is no corolla: The 
ſtamina conſiſts of four equal middle- ſized filaments 
oppoſite to the calyx ; the antheræ arc quadrangular, 
twin, creft : The pi//1//umhas an inveriely-ovate hiſped 
germ; the ſtylus is mall, aud infleted on one fide ; and 
the ſtigina is a ſmall thickith coloured membrane, di- 
vided into many ſegments; The pericarpium is an in- 


verſcly-ovated dry oue- celled berry covered with prick- 


les beut backwards: The /zed is ſingle. There is only 
one ſpecics, a native of Mexico. 
ACAJOU, or CaSHEW-NUT-TREE., See AxAcAR- 
 ACALANDRLS, à river falling into the bay of 
Tarentum, not far from the Metapontum, (Pliny, 


Strabo); now Fiume de Raſeto. | 
 ACALEPTIC, in ancient proſody, a complete verſe. 
ACALYPHA, the THKEE-SEEDED MERCURY, 


2 genus of plants belonging to the monoecia mona- 
delphia claſs. The characters of this genus are the 
following. Male flowers crowded above the female 


ones: The calyx is a three or four-leaved perianthium, 


the leaflets roundith, concave, and equal: The corolla is 


wanting: The flamina have from 6 to 18 filaments, , 


which are ſhort, crowded, and connected at the baſe ; 
the anthere are roundiſh. Female flowers fewer, placed 
bencath, and received into a large divided involucrum: 


The calyx is a perianthium, conſiſting of three leaflets, 


which are concave, converging, ſmall, and perſiſtent : 
No corolla: The piſtillum has a roundiſh germen ; the 
ſtyli are three, branchy, oftener tripartite, and long; 
the ſtigmata are ſimple : The pericarpium has a roundiſh 
triſulcated trilocular capſule, the valvulets gaping two 
ways: The /eeds are ſolitary, roundiſh, and large.— 
This genus ranks in the 35th natiral order, Tricoccæ. 
There are five ſpecies, all natives of Virginia. 
ACAMANIFIS (the ancient name of the iſland of 


Cyprus), taken from one of its promontories ſituated 


on the weſt, and called Acamas. Teos in Ionia was 


Alſo called thus from Acamus the founder. 


ACAMAS, ACAMANT1s (anc. geog.), the weſt 
promontory of the iſland of Cyprus, from whence it 
took its ancient name; now Cape Piſanio or Epiſanio, 
where formerly was 4 town of the ſame name, now a 
village called Cruſocco. | 

Acamas, ſon of Theſeus, followed the reſt of the 
Grecian princes to the ſiege of Troy; and was deputed 


with Diomedes, to the Trojans, in order to get Helen 
reſtored. Laodice, Priam's daughter, fell in love with 
him, ſtole a night with him, and had a ſon by him call- 


ed Munitus. He was one of the heroes who concealed 
themſelves in the wooden horſe, One of the tribes of 
Athens was called Acamantides from him, by the ap- 
pointment of the oracle; and he founded a city in Phry- 
gia Major, called Acamantium. Homer mentions 
two other heroes of this name; one a Thracian prince 
who came to ſuccour Priam, another a fon of Ante- 
nor, 

ACANACEOUS ARTS, ſuch as are armed with 
prickles. | = 


ACANGIS, that is, Ravager, or Adventurers; 2 


Ae, which the Turks give their huſſars or light- 
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troops, who are generally ſent out in detachments to 

procure intell;gence, haraſs the cnemy, or ravage the 

country. 5 | 
 ACANTHA, in botany, the prickle of any plant; 


in zoology, a term for the ſpine or prickly fins of 
fiſhes; 


Acanths 


Atanthus. 


—— 


ACANTHABOLUS, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for 


pulling thorns, or the like, out of the ſkin. 


ACANTHINE, any thing reſembling or belonging 


to the herb acanthus. Acanthine garments, among 


the ancients, are ſaid to be made of the down of thi- | 


ſtles; others think they were garments embroidered 
in imitation of the acanthus.. 


ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS FxFisHEs, a term uſed 


are hard, oſſeous, and prickly. . 
ACANTHOS, a town of Egypt, near Memphis, 


| by Linnæus and others for thoſe fiſhes whoſe back-fins 


(Pliny) ; now Biſalta. Alſo a maritime town of Ma- 


drians, (Thucydides, Ptolemy); now E riff ; near which 
was ſhewn Xerxes's ditch, of ſeven ſtadia, in order to 
ſeparate mount Athos from the continent, and convey 


_ cedonia, to the weſt of mount Athos, a colony of An- 


. 


his ſhips, without doubling Athos, into the Singitic 


Bay. Acanthos, is alſo a town of Epirus. 


ACANTHUS, , BEAR'S-BREECH, or brank-urſine, .. 


in botany: a 


enus of the angioſpermia order, be- 


* 


longing to the didyanamia claſs of plants; and ranking 


in the 4th natural order, Perſunatæ. The 
characters are: The calyx is a periantlium with leaf- 


encric 


lets of three alternate pairs untqual and perſiſtent : The 
corolla is one-petaled and unequal ; the tubus very ſhort, - 


. eloſed with a beard; no upper lip, the under one very 


large, flat, ſtraight, very broad, three-lobed, and ob- 
taſe : The ſtamina have four ſubulated filaments ſhoxter - 
than the corolla; the two ſuperior rather longer, re- - 
curvate, and incurved at the top; the anthers are ob- 


long, compreſſed, obtuſe, lateral, parallel, and villous be- 
fore: The y/iſtillum has a conic germen ; a filiform ſty- 


lus, the length of the ſtamina; and two acute lateral 
ſtigmata: The perianthium is an acutely ovated bilo- - 
cular capſule, with a lateral partition: The ſeeds one or 


two, fleſhy and gibbous. 


Species. 1. The mollis, or common bear's-breech, a a 
native of Italy, is the ſort that is uſed in medicine, and 


is ſuppoſed to be the mollis acanthus of Virgil; and 
the leaves are famous for having given riſe to the 
capital of. the Corinthian pillars. . 
or prickly bear's-breech ; the leaves of which are 
deeply jagged in very regular order, and each ſeg- 
ment 13 terminated with a tharp ſpine, as are alfo the 


* 


2. The ſpinoſus, 


footſtalks of the leaves and the empalement of the flows--- 


er, which renders it troubleſome to handle them. 2, Ili- 


cifolius, or ſhrubby bear's-breech, grows naturally in 
both the Indies. It is an evergreen ſhrub, which riſes - 


about four feet high; and is divided into many branch- 


es, garniſhed with leaves like thoſe of the common 


. holly, and armed with ſpines in the ſame manner: the 
flowers are white, and 


aped like thoſe of the common 


acanthus, but ſmaller, 4. The nigra, or Portugal 


bear's-breech, with ſmooth ſinuated leaves of a livid 
_ green colour, was diſcovercd in Portugal by Dr Juſſieu 
of the royal garden at Paris. 5. The middle bear's- - 
breech, with entire leaves, having ſpines on their 


bee, is ſuppoſed to be the acanthus of Dioſco- 
rides. : | 


Culture: 


4 
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Acanthus Culture, ne. They are all perennial plants. The firſt 


zung. hy offscts from the roots, The 


Mexico, on the South Sca. 


ated cither by ſeeds, or 

ſt way is to raiſe them 

rom the ſecds ; which ſhould be ſown about the end of 
March, in a light ſoil, They are beſt dropped at di- 
ſtances into ſhallow drills, and covered three quarters of 
an inch with mould. When the plants are come up, the 
ſtrongeſt ſhould be marked, and the reſt ſhould be pulled 


and ſecond ſpecies may be pro 


up, that they may ſtand at a yard diſtance one from 
another. They require no other culture but to Kee 


them clear from weeds, The third, fourth, and fift 
ſorts, are propagated only by ſeeds; which, as they do 
not ripen in Europe, muſt be obtaincd from the places 
in which they grow naturally: the plants are ſo ten- 
der, that they cannot be preſerved out of the ſtove in 
northern countries. The firſt ſpecics is the ſort uſed in 
medicine, All the parts of it have a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, 
and abound with a mucilaginous juice: its virtues do 
not ſcem to differ from thoſe of althea and other mu- 
cilaginous plants, Gs 
ACAxTHUS, in architecture, an ornament repreſent- 


ing the leaves of the acanthus, uſed in the capitals of 


the Corinthian and Compolite orders. 
ACAPULCO, a conſiderable town and port in 
It has a fine harbour, from 
whence a ſhip annually ſails to Manila in the Philip- 
pine iſlands, near the coaſt of China in Aſia; and an- 
other returns annually from thence with all the trea- 
ſures of the Eaſt Indies, ſuch as diamonds, rubics, ſap- 
hires, and other precious ſtones; the rich carpets of 
erſia; the camphire of Borneo; the benjamin and 


ivory of Fg and Cambodia; the ſilks, mullins, and 


calicoes, of the Mogul's country; the gold-duſt, tea, 
china-ware, ſilk, and cabinets, of China and Japan; 


beſides cinnamon, cloves, mace, nutmegs, and pepper; 


inſomuch that this ſingle ſhip contains more riches than 
many whole fleets. Ihe goods brought to Acapulco are 
carricd to the city of Mexico by mules and pack- horſes; 
and from thence to Vera Cruz on the North Sea, in 
order to be ſhipped for Europe. Acapulco itſelf is a 
ſmall place, conſiſting of about 2 or zoo thatched houſes. 
Ships arrive at the port by two inlets, ſeparated from 
each other by a ſmall ifland ; the entrance into them 
in the day time is by means of a ſea-breeze, as the ſail- 
ing out in the night-time is effected by a land-breeze. 
A wretched fort, 42 pieces of cannon, and a garriſon 
of 60 men, defend it, It is equally extenſive, ſafe, 
and commodious. . The haſon which conſtitutes this 
harbour is ſurrounded with lofty mountains, which arc 
ſo dry, that they are cven deſtitute of water. 
here is hot, heavy, and unwholeſome ; to which none 


can habituate themſelves, except certain negroes that 


are born under a ſimilar climate, or ſome mulattocs. 
This feeble and miſerable colony is crowded with a 
valt acceſſion to its numbers upon the arrival of the gal- 


Jeons; traders flocking here from all the provinces of 


Mexico, who come to exchange European toys, their 


* 435,001, own cochineal, and about ten millions“ of ſilver for 


Sterling. 


ſpices, muſlins, printed linens, ſilks, perfumes, and the 
gold works of Aſia. W. Long. 102. 29. N. Lat. 
17. 30. 
ACARAI, 2 town of Paraguay in South-America, 
built by the Jeſuics in 1624. Long. 116. 40. S. Lat. 200. 
ACARAUNA, a ſmall American fiſh, called by 
ſailors the old-wife, See Laskus, 
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ningly they avoid a 


The air 


_ ſize, they caſt their ſkins ſcveral times, 


ACA 

ACARNANIA, the firſt 
or Greece Proper, bounded on the weſt by the Sinus 
Ambracius, and ſeparated from Ætolia by the river 
Achelous on the eaſt, and by the Sinus Ambracius 
from Epirus. The people were called Acarnanes, de- 
noting perſons unſhorn ; other Etolians, to the caſt of 
the Achelous, being called Cyretes (Homer) from 


Acarus 
— prin 


of Free Greece, — 


being ſnorn. According to Lucian, they were noted 


for effeminacy and incontinence; hence the proverb, 
Porcellus Acarnanius, This country was famous for 
an excellent breed of horſes ; ſo that Axa imn., is 
a proverbial ſaying for a thing excellent in its kind. 
It is now called Ja Carnia and i Deſpotats. 

ACARON, or Accakron, a town of Paleſtine, call- 
ed Eltron in ſcripture. It was the boundary of the Phi- 
liſtines to the north ; ſtood at ſome diſtance from the 


fea, near Bethſhemeſh ; and was famous for the idol of 


Baalzebub. | | 

ACARUS, the Tick or Mir E: a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of aptera, or ſuch as have no 
wings. The acarus has eight legs; two eyes, one on 


_ each ſide of the head; and two jointed tentacula. The 


female is oviparous. Linnæus cnumerates 35 ſpecies ; 
of which ſome are inhabitants of the earth, ſome of 
waters; ſome live on trees, others among ſtones, and 


others on the bodies of other animals, and even under 


their ſkin, The deſcription of a few of the moſt re- 
markable will here ſuffice. | - 

1. The ſiro, or cheeſe-mite, is a very minute ſpecics. 
To the naked eye, theſe mites appear like moving par- 


_ ticles of duſt; but the microſcope diſcovers them to 


be perfect animals, having as regular a figure, and per- 
forming all the functions of life as perfectly, as crea- 
tures that exceed them many times in bulk. The prin- 
cipal parts of them are the head, the neck, and the 


body. The head is ſmall in proportion to the body; 


and has a ſharp ſnout, and a mouth that opens and ſhuts 
like a mole's. They have two ſmall eyes, and are ex- 
tremely quickſighted ; and when they have been once 


tonched with a pin, 2 may caſily percgve how cun- 
econd touch. Their legs are each 


furniſhed at the extremity with two little claws, with 
which the animal very nicely takes hold of any thing, 


The hinder part of the body is plump and bulky ; and 


ends in an oval form, from which there iſſue out a fe 
exceeding long hairs. Other parts of the body are 
alſo beſet with thin long hairs. The males and 
females are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in theſe little animals. 
The females are oviparous, as the louſe and ſpider ; 
and from their eggs the young ones are hatched in their 
proper form, without having any change to undergo 
afterwards. They are, however, when firſt hatched, 
extremely minute; and, in their growing to their full 
J Theſe little 
creatures may be kept alive many months between two 
concave glaſſes, and applied to the microſcope at plea- 
ſure. They are thus often ſeen in coitu, conjoined tail 
to tail; and thus is performed by an incredibly ſwift 
motion. Their eggs, in warm weather, hatch in 12 
or 14 days; but in winter they are much longer. 
Theſe eggs are fo ſmall, that a regular computation 
ſhows, that 90 millions of them are not fo large as a 
common pigeon's egg“. They are very voracious ani- 


Baller: 


mals, and have often been ſcen to cat one another. Micreſcape, 
Their manner of cating is by thruſting alternately one p. 187. 


Jaw 


aer grinding 


men is crenated, t 
and the beak is trifid. 


blood, that they can hardly be extracted. 


roundiſh figure, but ſomewhat 8 


ACA 
and the other backward, and in this man- 
their food; and after they have done 
feeding, they ſcem to chew the cud. There are leve- 
ral varieties of this ſpecies found in different ſubſtances 
belldes cheeſe; as in malt-duſt, flour, oarmeal, &c. 
Thoſe in malt-duſt and oatmeal are much nimbler than 
the cheeſe-mites, and have more and longer hairs. 
There are alſo a ſort of wandering mites, which range 
wherever there is any thing _ can feed on: They 
are often. ſeen in the form of a white duſt, and are not 
ſuſpected t6 be living creatures. The mite is called by 
authors, ſimply, Acarus. It is an animal very tena- 
cious of life, and will live months without food. Mr 
Lewenhoek+ had one which lived 11 weeks on the 
point of a pin, on which he had fixed it for examining 
by his microicope. _ : | 

2. The ſanguiſugus. The hinder part of the abdo- 
fe ſcuttellum is oval and yellowiſh, 

It is a native of America, and 
ſticks ſo fait on the legs of travellers, ſucking their 


jaw forward 


3. The telarius is cf a greenith yellow colour, It 
has a ſmall ſting or weapon, with which it wounds the 
leaves of plants, and occaſions them to fold backward. 
They are very frequently to be met with in the autumn, 
incloſed in the folded leaves of the lime-tree. 

4. The exulcerans, or itch-acarus, is a very ſmall 
ſpecies : its body is of a figure approaching to oval, 
and lobated ; the head is ſmall and pointed; its colour 
is whitiſh, but it has rwo dnſky ſemicircular lines on the 
back. It has long ſetaceous legs, but the two firſt are 
ſhort. It is found in the puſtules of the itch : authors in 
general have ſuppoſed that it cauſes that diſeaſe ; but o- 


thers obſerve, that if this were fo, it would be found more 


univerſally in thoſe puſtules. 
theſe only make a 
the article Iich. 

5. The batatas is of a blood - colour, and a little 
rough ; the fore pair of legs are as long as the body. 
It inhabits the potatoes of Surinam. OG 

6. The ovinus, or ſhcep-tick, has a flat body, of a 
to oval, 
and of a yellowiſh white colour, and has a ſingle large 
round ſpot on the back: the anus is viſible in the lower 
part of the body; the thorax is ſcarce conſpicuous ; 
the head is very ſmall and black; the mouth is bifid: 
the antennæ are of a clavated figure, and of the length 
of the ſnout ; the legs are ſhort and black. It is com- 
mon on ſheep, and its excrements ſtain the wool green ; 
it will live in the wool many months after it is ſhorn 
from the animal, 


It is more probable that 


7. The coleoptratorum, or acarus of inſects, is ex- 


tremely minute: its body is round, reddiſh, and cover- 
cd with a firm and hard ſkin; the head is very ſmall, 
the neck ſcarce viſible; the legs are moderately long, 
the anterior pair longer than the others; it has a white- 
neſs abont the anus. It is frequent on the bodies of 


many inſccts, which it infeſts, as the louſe does others 


it runs very ſwiftly : the humble- bee, and many other 
of the larger inſccts, are continually infeſted with it: 
but none ſo much as the common black beetle, which 
has thence been called the louſy beetle. | 

3. The Paccarum, or ſcarlet tree-mite, is a fmall 
ſpecies: its body is roundiſh, and the back not at all 


flatted, as it is in many others; the ſkin is ſmooth, 
FO ks 4 | 
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proper nidus for it. See, however, 


ACA 


1 . . and 
ſtended, and Reach to burſt; the colour is a bright red, 
but a little duſkier on the ſides than elſewhere :- the 
head is very ſmall, and the legs ſhort; there is on each 
ſide a ſmall daſky ſpot near the thorax, and a few hairs 
grow from different parts of the body. It is very 
common on trees, particularly on the currant, on the 
fruit of which we frequently ſce it running. 2 

9. The longicornis, or red ſtone-acarus, is very ſmall 
and of a bright red colour ; the body is round, and dif 
tended ; the head is very ſmall and pointed; ihe legs 
are moderately long, and of a paler red than the body: 
the antennæ are much longer than in any other ſpecies. 


It is frequent about old ſtone-walls and on rocks, and 


runs very nimbly. See Plate J. 


fy ; and the whole animal ſeems di- 


"uu 


— 


10. The aquaticus is a ſmall ſpecies: the body is of 


a figure approaching to an oval, and the back appears 
depreſſed ; it is of a bright and ſtrong ſcarlet colour. 
The head is ſmall; the legs are moderately long and 
firm, and are of a paler red than the body. It is com- 
mon in ſhallow waters, where it runs very ſwiſtly along 
the bottom. Its diminutiveneſs hinders the beauty of 
its colours from being perceived, as they are not diſ- 
cernible without the microſcope. | 

11. The holoſericcus is a {mall ſpecies : its body is 
roundiſh, but a little approaching to oval ; the back 
ſomewhat depreſſed: it is of a fine ſcarlet colour, and 
covered with a velvety down. The head is very {mall ; 


the eyes are two, and very ſmall ; the legs are ſhort 


and of a paler red, and there is a ſmall black ſpot near 


the inſertion of the anterior ones, It is very common 


under the ſurface of the earth, aud ſometimes on herbs 


and among hay. It is ſuppoſed to be poiſonous if 
ſwallowed ; but we do not ſcem to have any certain ac- 
count of ſuch an effect. | 


12. The longpipes is the largeſt of the acarus kind : 


its body is roundiſh, of a duſky brown on the back, 


with a duſkier ſpot of a rhomboidal figure near the 
middle of it; the belly is whitiſh ; the legs are ex- 
tremely long and flender. On the back part of the 
head there ſtands a little eminence, which has on it a 
kind of double creſt, formed as it were of a number of 
minute ſpines: the eyes are {mall and black, and are 
two in number. 
towards the end of ſummer. Ray and Liſter call it 
araneus cruſtatus longpipes ; Mouffet, aranens long- 
pipes; and, notwithſlanding its having but two eyes, 


it has been almoſt univerſally ranked among the ſpi- 


ders. 

ACAST Us, in claſſic hiſtory, the ſon of Pelias king 
of Theſſaly, and one of the moſt famous hunters of his 
time, marricd Hippolyta, who falling deſperately in 


It is very common in our paſtures 


love with Peleus her ſon-in-law, and he refuſing to gra- 
tify her wiſhes, ſhe accuſed him to her huſband: of a 


rape; on which he flew them both. 

ACATALECTIC, a term, in the ancient poetry, 
for ſuch verſes as have all their ſcet or ſyllables, in con- 
tradiſtinction to thoſe that have a ſyllable too few. 

ACATALEPSY, ſignifies the impoſſibility of com- 
prehending ſomething. —The diſtinguiſhing tenet of 
the Pyrrhoniſts was their aſſerting an abſolute acata- 
lepſy in regard to every thing, 

ACATERY, or AccarRy, anciently an officer of 
the king's houſehold, deſigned for a cheek betwixt the 
clerks of the Kitchen and the purveyors. | 

G 


ACA- 


ACC 


Aeatharfs ACATHARSIA, in medicine, an impurity of the 


- 


blood or humoars. 
ACATHISTUS, the name of a folemn hymn an- 


— ns Ciently ſang in the Greek church on the Saturday of 
, the fifth ok of Lent, in honour of the Virgin, for 


having thrice delivered Conſtantinople from the inva- 
ſions of the barbarous nations. 

ACATIUM, in che ancient navigation, a kind of 
boat or pinnace uſed for military purpoſes. The aca- 
tium was a ſpecies of thoſe veſlels called raves actua- 
ria, i, e. ſach as were wrought with oars. It was 
ſometimes made uſe of in battle. Strabo deſcribes it 
as a privatcer or private ſloop. 

ACAULIS, in botany, a term applicd to certain 
plants, the flowers of which have no pedicule or ſtalk 


to ſupport them, but reſt immediately on the ground, 


ſuch as the carline thiſtle, &c. ; 
ACCA (St.) biſhop of Hagaſtaldt, or Hexham, in 
Northumberland, ſucceeded Wilfrid in that ſee in 709. 
He ornamented his cathedral in a moſt magnificent, 
manner: he furniſhed it alſo with plate and holy veſt- 


ments; and erected a noble library, conſiſting chiefly. 


of eccleſiaſtical learning, and a large collection of the 


lives of the ſaints, which he was at great pains to pro- 


cure. —He was accounted a very able divine, and was 


famous for his ſkill in church-muſic. He wrote ſeveral 


ieces: particularly, Paſſiones Santtorum, the Suffer- 


ings of the ſaints: Pro /luſtrandis ſeripturis, ad Be- 


dam; For explaining the ſcriptures, addreſſed to Bede. 
He died in 740, having enjoyed the ſee of Hexham 31 


years, under Egbert king of the Northumbrians. 


ACCALIA, in Roman antiquity, ſolemn feſtivals 


held in honour of Acca Laurentia, Romulus's nurſe : 


they were otherwiſe called LAURENTALIA, 

_ ACCAPITARE, in law, the act of becoming vaſ- 
fal of a lord, or of yielding him homage and obedience. 
Hoa, . | 


ACCAPITUM, ſignifies the money paid by a vaſſal 


upon his admiſſion to a feu. 
AccaritTum, in our ancient law, was nſed alſo to 
expreſs the relief due to the chief lord. See RELIET. 
ACCEDAS ap Cui, in the Engliſh law, a 


writ lying, where a man has received, or fears, falſe 


judgment in an inferior court. It lies alſo for juſtice 
delayed, and is a ſpecics of the writ RECORDARE. 

- ACCELERATION, in mechanics, the increaſe 
of velocity in a moving body. Accelerated motion is 
that which continually receives freth acceſſions of velo- 
city, Acceleration ſtands directly oppoſed to retar- 
dation, which denotes a diminution of velocity. 

_ ACCELERATION ischiefly uſed in phy ſics, in reſpect 


of falling bodies, 7. e. of heavy bodies tending to- 


wards the centre of the earth by the force of gravity. 
That natural bodies are accelerated in their deſcent, is 
evident from various conſiderations, both a priori and 
8 8, we actually find, that the greater 
eight a body falls from, the greater impreſſion it 
makes, and the more vehemently does it ſtrike the ſub- 
ject plane, or other obſtacle. | 
Various were the ſyſtems and opinions which philo- 


ſophers produced to account for this acceleration. But 
the immediate cauſe of acceleration is now ſufficiently 


_ obvious; the principle of erer which deter- 


mines the body to deſcend, determining it to be acce- 
lerated by a necelſary couſequensc. 


1 


ACC 

Suppoſe a body let fall from on high: the primary 
cauſe of its beginning to deſcend is doubtleſs the power 
of gravity ; but when once the deſcent is commenced, 
that ſtate becomes in ſome meaſure natural to the bo- 
dy; fo that if left to itſelf, it would perſevere in it 
for cver, even though the firſt cauſe ſhoald ceaſe ; as 
we ſee in a ſtone caſt with the hand, which continues 
to move after it is left by the cauſe that gave it mo- 
tion. But, beſide the propenſity to deſcend impreſſed 


tion. 


by the firſt cauſe, and which of itſelf were ſufficient 


to continue the ſame degrec of motion, once begun, 
in infinitum ; there is a conſtant acceſſion of ſubſequent 
efforts of the ſame principle, gravity, which continues 
to act on the body already in motion, in the ſame man- 
ner as if it were at reſt, Here, then, being a double 
cauſe of motion; and both acting in the ſame direc- 


tion, viz. directly towards the centre of the carth ; the 


motion they jointly produce muſt neceſlarily be greater 


than that of any one of them.—And the velocity thus 


increaſed having the ſame cauſe of increaſe ſtill perſiſt- 
ing, the deſcent mult neceſlarily be continually acccle- 
rated. | 
The motion of a body aſcending, or impelled up- 
wards, is diminiſhed or retarded from the ſame prin- 
ciple of gravity, acting in a contrary direction, in the 
ſame manner as a falling body is accelerated : Sce RE- 


TARDATION. A body thus projected upwards, riſcs ll 


it has loſt all its motion: which it does in the ſame 


time that a body falling would have acquired a velo- 


city equal to that wherewith the body. was thrown up. 
Hence the ſame body thrown up, will riſe to the 
ſame height from which falling it would have acquired 
the velocity wherewith it was thrown up : And hence 
the heights which bodics thrown up with different 
velocities do aſcend to, are to one another as the 
{quares of thoſe velocities. | 

ACCELERATION of Bodies on inclined Planes, The fame 
general law obtains here as in bodies falling perpendi- 
cularly : the effect of the plane is to make the motion 
ſlower ; but the inclination being every where equal, 


the retardation ariſing therefrom will proceed equally 


in all parts, at the beginning and the ending of the mo-—- 


tion. Sce MECHANICS. 8 


AccklER Arto of the Motion of Pendulum, — The mo- 


tion of pendulous bodies is accelerated in their deſcent; 
but in a leſs ratio than that of bodies falling perpendi- 
cularly, See MEcnanics and PENDULUM. 
ACCELERATION of the Motion of Projefliles. See PRo- 
JECTILE, | me” 


nomy, in reſpect of the fixed ſtars.— This acceleration 


 ACCELERAT1ON is alſo applied in the ancient aſtro- 


was the difference between the revolution of the pri- ; 


mum mobile and the ſolar revolution; which was com- 
puted at three minutes and 56 ſeconds. Cn 
 AcCELERATION of the Moon, a term uſed to expreſs 
the increaſe of the moon's mean motion from the ſun, 
compared with the diurnal motion of the earth ; ſo that 
it is now a little fwifter than it was formerly. Dr Hal- 
ley was the firſt who made this diſcovery ; and he was 
led to it by comparing the ancicut eclipſes obſerved at 
Babylon with thoſe obſerved by Albatennius in the 
ninth century, and ſome of his own time. 
not able to aſcertain the quantity of this acceleration, 
becauſe the Jongitudes of Bagdad, Alexandria, and 


Aleppo, where the oblervations were made, had not 


been 


He was 
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SEC. T1 
Aeceleri- been accurately determined. But ſince his time, the 
tion longitude of Alexandria has been aſcertained by Cha - 


es; and Babylon, according to Ptolemy's account, 


3 
lies 50 caſt from Alexandria. From theſe data, Mr 
— . — Dunthorne compared ſeveral ancient and modern eclip- 


ſes, with the calculations of them, by his own tables, and 
hereby verified Dr Halley's opinion; for he found that 
the ſame tables repreſent the moon's place more back- 
ward than her true place in ancient ae = and more 
forward than her true place in later eclipſes; and thence 
juſtly inferred, that her motion in ancient times was 
ſlower, in later times quicker, than the tables give it. 
But he did not content himſelf with merely aſcertain- 
ing the fact; he proceeded to determine the quantity 
of the acceleration ; and by means of the moſt ancient 
eclipſe of which any authentic account remains, ob- 
ſerved at Babylon in the year before Chriſt 721, he 
concluded, that the obſerved beginning of this eclipſe 
was not above an hour and three-quarters before the 
beginning by the tables; and therefore the moon's true 


place could precede her place by computation but little 


more than 5o' of a degree at that time. Admitting 


the acceleration to be uniform, and the aggregate of 
it as the ſquare of the time, it will be at the rate of 


about 10 in 100 years. D | 
Dr Long attributes the acceleration above deſcribed 


to ont or more of theſe cauſes: either, 1. The annual 


and diurnal motion of the earth continuing the ſame, 


the moon is really carried round the earth with a great- 


er velocity than herctofore : or, 2. The diurnal motion 
of the earth, and the periodical revolutions of the moon 
continuing the ſame, the annual motion of the earth 
round the ſun is a little retarded; which makes the 
ſun's apparent motion in the ecliptic a little ſlower 
than formerly ; and, conſequently, the moon in paſling 
from any conjunction with the ſun, ſpends leſs time 
before ſhe again overtakes the ſan, and forms a ſubſe- 
quent conjunction: in both theſe caſes, the motion of 
the moon from the ſun is really accelerated, and the 
ſynodical month actually ſhortened. Or, 3. The annual 


motion of the earth, and the periodical revolution of 


the moon continuing the ſame, the rotation of the 
earth round its axis 1s a little retarded: in this caſe, 
days, hours, minutcs, ſeconds, &c. by which all periods 
of time muſt be meaſared, are of a longer duration ; 
and conſequently the ſynodical month will appear to 
be ſhortened, though it really contains the ſame quan- 
tity of abſolute time as it always did. If the quantity 
of matter in the body of the ſun Ve leſſened by the 


particles of light continually ſtreaming from it, the 


motion of the earth round the ſun may become ſlower : 


if the earth increaſes in bulk, the motion of the moon 


round the earth may be quickened thereby. See A- 
STRONOMY. | 
ACCELERATOR, in anatomy, the name of two 
muſcles of the penis, which ſerve for ejecting the urine 
or ſemen. Sec Ax ATOM Table of the Muſcles, 
ACCENDENTES, a lower order of miniſters in 
the Romiſh church, whoſe office is to light and trim 
the candles. 2 | 
ACCENDONES, in Roman antiquity, a kind of 
gladiators, whoſe office was to excite and animate the 
combarants during the engagement. The orthogra- 


phy of the word is conteſted : the firſt edition of Ter- 


tull;an, by Rhenanus, has it accedones; an ancient 


ACC 


manuſcript, accendones. Aquinas adheres to the for- Accenſi 


mer, Pitiſcus to the latter. The origin of the word, 


ſuppoſing it accendones, is from accendo, I kindle ; ſup- Kue 


poling it accedones, from accedo, I accede, am added to. 
The former places their diſtinguiſhing character in en- 
livening the combat by their exhortations and ſugge- 
ſtions; the latter ſuppoſes them to be much the ſame 
with what among us are called /econds, among the Ita- 
lians patroni : excepting that theſe latter only ſtand by 
to ſee the laws of the ſword duly obſerved, without in- 
termeddling to give advice or inſtruction. 1 
ACCENsl, in the Roman armies, certain ſupernn- 
merary ſoldiers, deſigned to ſupply the place of thoſe 
who ſhould be killed or anywiſe diſabled. They were 
thus denominated, ui accenſebantur, or ad cenſum 
adjiciebantur, Vegetius calls them ſupernumerarit le- 


gionum. Cato calls them ferentarii, in regard they 


furniſhed thoſe engaged in battle with weapons, drink, 
&c. Though Nonnius ſuggeſts another reaſon of that 
appellation, viz. becauſe they fought with ſtones, ſlings, 
and weapons gue ferruntur, ſuch as are thrown, not 
carried in the hand. They were ſometimes alſo called 
velitis, and velati, becauſe they fought clothed, but not 
inarmour ; ſometimes adſcripticii, and adſcriptivi; ſome- 
times rorarii, The accenſi, Livy obſerves, were placed 
at the rear of the army, becauſe no great matter was 
expected from them: they were taken out of the fifth 


_ claſs of citizens. 


ACCENS1, in antiquity, denotes an inferior order of 


officers, appointed to attend the Roman magiſtrates, 


ſomewhat in the manner of uſhers, ſerjeants, or tip- 
ſtayes among us. They were thus called from accire, 
to ſend for: one part of their office being to call aſſem- 


blies of the people, ſummon parties to appear and an- 


{wer before the judges, &c. | | 
ACCENSI1, was alſo an appellation given to a kind of 
adjutants, appointed by the tribnne to aſſiſt each cen- 
turion and decurion. In which ſenſe, accenſus is ſyno- 
nymous with op/io. In an ancient inſcription given by 
a Torre, we meet Acckxsus EqQuiTUm RomAano- 
RUM : an office no where elſe heard of. That author 
ſuſpects it for a corruption; and inſtead thereof reads, 

A CENSIBUS. | 
ACCENSION, the action of ſetting a body on fire: 
thus the accenſion of timber is efle&ted by ſtriking fire 
with flint and ſtcel, £ | | 
ACCENT, in reading or ſpeaking, an infle&tion of 
the voice, which gives to each ſyllable of a word its 
due pitch in reſpect of height or lowneſs: Sce RE ap- 
ING. The word is originally Latin, accentus a com- 
pound of ad, to; and cano, to ſing; Accentus, quaſi 
adcantus, or juxta cantum. In this ſenſe, accent is ſy- 
nonymonus with the Greek Toes; the Latin tenor, or 
tonor ; and the Hebrew Sym, guſtus, taſte.—For the 
doctrine of Accents in Compoſition, lec PoE TRV, Part III. 

No 103. 114. 7 | 
ACCENT, among grammarians, is a certain mark or 
character placed over a ſyllable, to direct the ſtreſs of 
its pronunciation. We generally reckon three gram- 
matical accents in ordinary uſe, all borrowed from the 
Greek, viz. the acute accent, (0), which ſhows when 
the tone of the voice is to be raiſed, The grave ac 
cent (), when the note or tone of the voice is to be 
depreſſed. The circumflex accent (©or*), is compoſed 
of both the acute and the grave, and points out a Kind 
G 2 | 


ACC 


Accent. ot undulation of the voice. The Latins have made the 
AA. {nc wc of theſe three accents. 


The Hebrews have a grammatical, a rhetorical, and 
muſical accent: though the firſt and laſt ſcein, in ettet, 
to be the ſame ; both being compriſed under the ge- 
neral name of tonic accents, becauſe they give the pro- 
per tone to ſyllables ; as the rhetorical accents are ſaid 
to be cuphonic, becanſc they tend to make the pro- 
mimnciation more ſweet and agreeable, There are 
four cuphonic accents, and 25 tonic ; of which ſome 
are placed above, and others below the ſyllables ; the 
Hebrew azcents ſerving not only to regulate. the riſings 
and fallings of the voice, bat alſo to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeftions, periods, and numbers of periods, in a diſcourſe ; 
and to anſwer the fame purpoſes with the points in 
other languages. Their accents are divided into em- 
perors, kings, dukes, ve. each bearing a title anſwer- 
able to the importance of the diſtinction it makes, Their 
emperor rules over a whole phraſe, and terminates the 
ſenſe completely; anſwering to our point. Their king 
anſwers to our colon; and their duke to our comma. 
The king, however, occaſionally becomes a duke, and 
the duke a king, as the phraſes are more or leſs ſhort. 
It muſt be noted, by the way, that the management 
and combination of theſe accents differ in Hebrew po- 
etry from what they are in proſe. The uſe of the tonic 
or grammatical accents haz been much controverted : 


ſome holding that they diſtinguiſh the ſenſe ; While 


others maintain that they are only intended to regulate 
the muſic, or ſinging ; alleging that the Jews ſing, 


* Cooper, rather than read, the ſcriptures in their ſynagogucs“. 


Dom, Mo- 
ſaic Clav. 
p. it. 


Be this, however, as it will, it is certain the ancient 
Hebrews were not acquainted with theſe accents. The 
opinion which prevails amongſt the learned, is, that 
they were invented about the fixth century, by the 
ewiſh doctors of the ſchool of Tiberias, called the 
Malſoretes, | 
As to the Greek accents, now ſcen both in mann- 
ſcripts and printed books, there has been no leſs diſ- 
pute about their antiquity and uſe than about thoſe of 
the Hebrews, Iſaac Vollſius endeavours to prove them 
of modern invention; aſſerting, that anciently they had 
nothing of this Kind, but, only a few notes in their 
poetry, which were invented by Ariſtophanes the gram- 


marian, about the time of Ptolemy Philopater ; and 


that theſe were of muſical, rather than grammatical uſe, 
ſerving as aids in the ſinging of their poems, and ver 
different from thoſe introduced afterwards. 
ſhows from ſeveral ancient grammarians, that the man- 
ner of writing the Greek accents in theſe days was quite 
different from that which appears in our books, The au- 
thor of La Methode Creque, p. 5 i, obſerves, that the right 
pron ciation of the Greek language being natural to 
the Greeks, it was needleſs for them to mark it by ac- 
cents in their writings: ſo that, according to al] ap- 
pearance, they only began to make nfe of them ſo low 
as the time 1a which the Romans, being curious to 
learn the Greek tongue, ſent their children to ſtudy at 
Athens, thinking thereby to fix the pronunciation, ant 
to facilitate it to ſtrangers; which happened, as the ſame 
author obſerves, alittle before Cicero's time, Wetſtein, 
Greek profeſſor at Baſil, in a learned diflertation en- 
deavours to prove the Greek accents of an older ſtand- 
ing. He owns that they were not always formed in the 
{ame manner by the anclents; but thinks that difference 
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He alſo 


ACC 

owing to the different pronunciation which obtaincd in 
the ditterent parts of Greece. He brings ſeveral reaſons, 
d priori, tor the uſe of accents, even in the carlieſt days: 
as that they then wrote all in capital letters equidiſtant 
from cach other, without any diſtinction either of words 
or phraſes, which without accents could ſcarce be in- 
telligible; and that accents were neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
ambiguous words, and to point out their proper mean- 
ing; which he confirms from a diſpute on a paſſage in 
Homer, mentioned by Ariſtotle in his Poetics, chap. v. 
Accordingly, he obſerves, that the Syrians, who have 
tonic, but no diſtinctive accents, have yet invented cer- 


tain points, placed either below or above the words, to 


ſhew their mood, tenſe, perſon, or ſenſe. 

The uſe of accents, to prevent ambiguities, is moſt 
pre any perceived in Gov eaſtern langnages, par- 
ticularly the Siameſe and Chineſe, Among the peo- 
ple of China, every word, or (which is the ſame thing) 
{ylable, admits of five accents, as ſpoken more acutely 


or remiſsly ; and thus ſtands for —_ different things. 


The ſame ſound ya, according to the accent fixed to 
it, ſignifies God, a wall, excellent, ſtupidity, and a 
os The Chincſe have but 330 ſpoken words in their 
anguage; but theſe being multiplied by the different 
accents or tones, which affect the vowels, furniſh a 
language tolerably copious. 


this being hardly ſuſficient, they are increaſed ſurther 
by aſpirates added to each word to double the number. 
The Chineſe only reckon four accent: for which the 
miſſionaries uſe the following marks, aa, 4, a, a"; to 
which they have added a fifth, thus, 2. They make a 
Kind of modulation: wherein, prolonging the duration 


of the ſound of the vowel, they vary the tone, railing 


talking is a fort of muſic or ſinging, Attempts have 
been made to determine the quantity of the riſe or fall in 
each accent by means of muſical notes; but this is hard 
to effect, as being different in different perſons, Hence 
the great difficulty of the language to foreigners ; they 
are forced to ſing moſt ſcrupulouſly : if they deviate 
ever ſo little from the accent, they ſay quite a diffe- 
rent thing from what was intended. Thus, meaning 


Accent 
j 
Accepta- 
tion. 
— —— 


| By means hereof, their 
330 fiinple ſounds come to denote 1650 things; but 


and linking it by a certain pitch of voice: ſo that their | 


to compliment the perſon you are talking to with the 


title Sir, you call him a beaſt with the ſame word, 
only a little varied in the tone. Magalhon makes the 
language the eaſier to learn on this account, —The 
Siameſe are alſo obſeryed to ſing rather than talk. 
Their alphabet begins with fix characters, all only 


equivalent to 2 K, but differently accented. For tho?” 


in the pronunciation the accents are naturally on the 
vowels, yet they have fome to diverſify ſuch of their. 
conſonants as are in other reſpects the ſame, 
ACCENT, in mic, is a certain enforcement of par- 
ticular ſounds, whether by the voice or inſtruments, 


generally uſed at the beginning of bars. 


ACCEPTANCE, in law, a perſon's agreeing to offers 


made in bargaining, by which the bargain is concluded. 
ACCEPTANCE, in the church of Rome, is put for re- 
cciving the pope's conſtitutions. 
ACCEPTANCE, in commerce, is the ſubſcribing, ſign- 
ing, and making one's ſelf debtor for the ſum contained 
in a bill of exchange or other obligation. 
ACCEPTATION, in grammar, the ſenſe or mean- 
ing Wherein any word is taken. _ 
| ACCEP- 
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ACCEPTER, or AccErrox, the perſon who ac- 
cepts a #11.1. of exchange, &c. 

ACCEPTILATION, among civilians, an acquit- 
tance or diſcharge given by the creditor to the debtor 
without the payment of any value. 

ACCESSIBLE, ſome thing that may be approach- 
ed, or that acceſs may be had to. Thus we ſay, Such 
a place is acceſſible on one ſide, &c. 

ACCESSION, in law, is a method of acquiring 
property, by which, in things that have a cloſe connec- 
tion or dependence upon one another, the property of 
the principal thing draws after it the property of the 
accetlory : Thus, the owner of a cow becomes like- 
wiſc the owner of the calf. 
nifies conſent or acquieſcence. 

Acckss ton, among phyſicians, is uſed for a paroxyſm 


of a diſcaſc; among politicians, it ſigniſies a princess 


ſucceedinp, to the government upon the death of his 


predeceſſor. 


ACCESSORY, or AcckssARx, ſomething that ac- 
cedes, or is added to another more conſiderable thing; 
in which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to PRINCIPAL, 

Acctsso0Rr, or Acceſſary, in common law is chiefly 
uſed for a perſon guilty of a felonius offence, not prin- 
cipally, but by participation: as, by advice, command, 
or concealment, | | | | 

There are two kinds of acc:{/ories + before the fact, 
and after it, The firſt is he who commands, or pro- 
cures another to commit a felony, and is not preſent him- 
ſel!; for if he be preſent he is a principal. The /- 
cond is he who receives, aſſiſts, or comforts any man 
that has done murder, or felony, whereof he has know- 
Icdge. A man may allo be acceſſory to an acceſſory, 
by aiding, receiving, &c. an acceflory in felony. 

An acceſſory in felony ſhall have judgment of life 
and member, as well as the principal who did the fe- 
Jony ; but not till the principal be firſt attainted, and 
convict, or outlawed thereon, Where the principal is 


_ pardoned without attainder, the acceſſory cannot be 


or delivered before attainder, 


arraigned; it being a maxim in law, Ubi non eft prin- 
cipalis, 119% poteſt eſſe acceſſprius : but if the principal 
be pardoned, or have his clergy after attainder, the ac- 
ceſſory ſhall be arraigned; 4 and 5 W. et M. cap. 4. 
And by ſtat. 1 Anne, cap. 9. it is enacted, that where 
the principal is convicted of felony, or ſtands mute, or 
challenges above 20 of the jury, it ſhall be lawful to 
proceed againſt the acceſſory in the ſame manner if 
the principal had been attainted ; and notwithſtanding 
ſuch principal ſhall be admitted to his clergy, pardoned, 
In ſome caſes only, if 
the principal cannot be taken, then the acceſſory may 
be proſccuted for a miſdemeanour, and puniſhed by 
fine, impriſonment, &c. In the loweſt and higheſt 
offences there are no acceſſorics, but all are principals : 
as in riots, routs, forcible entrics, and other treſpaſſes, 
which are the loweſt offences. 80 alſo in the the higheſt 
offence, which is, according to the Engliſh law, high 
treaſon, there are no acceſſorics. 
Acceſſories, in petty treaſon, murder, and in felonies 
of ſcveral kinds, are not to have their clergy. There 
can be no acceſſhry beſore thefatt in manſlaughter; be- 


cauſe that is ſudden and unprepenſcd. 


Acci55orr Nerves, in anatomy, a pair of ncrves, 
which, ariling ſrom the medula in the vertebræ of the 
neck, aſcend and enter the ſkull, and paſs out of it a- 


— 


1 


It ſometimes likewiſe ſig- 


ACO 
gain with the par vagum, wrapped up in the ſame com- 
mon integument, and after quitting them are diſtri- 


buted into the muſcles of the neck and ſhoulders, 
ANATOMY. | | | 
ACCESSORY, among painters, an epithet given to 
ſuch parts of an hiſtory-picce as ſerve chiefly for or- 
nament, and might have been wholly left out: ſuch 
as vaſes, armour, &c. 
ACCI, (anc. geog.) 


Sce 


a town of Tarraconenſis, for- 


merly called 4&i; ſuppoſed to be Guadix, to the eaſt 


of the city of Granada, at the foot of a mountain, near 
the ſourcg of the rivulet Guadalantin ; now greatly de- 
cayed, 
of ſome repute among the Roman colonies. The peo- 
ple were called Gemellenſes, becauſe the colony con- 
ſited of coloniſts from the third and ſixth legions, 
ACCIAIOLI (Donata), a man famous for his learn- 
ing and the honourable employments he poſſeſſed in 
Florence his native country, in the 15th century, He 
wrote, A Latin tranſlation of ſome of Flutarch's Lives; 


Commentarics on Ariſtotle's Ethics and Politics; and 


the Life of Charlemagne. He was ſent to France by 


Acceſſory 


Accident, 
— — 


It is the Colonia Accitania Gemella, and was 


the Florentines, to ſue for ſuccour from Lewis XI. 


againſt Pope Sextus IV. but on his journey died at 


Milan ; his body was carried to Florence, and buried in 
the church of the Carthuſians. The ſmall fortune he left 


his children is a proof of his probity and diſintereſted- 
neſs. His daughters, like thoſe of Ariſtides, were 
married at the public expence, as an acknowledgement 
of his ſervices. His funeral culogium was ſpoken by 
Chriſtopher Landini ;*and an elegant epitaph, by Poli- 
tion, was inſcribed on his tomb. En 
ACCIDENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes any ca- 
ſual event. e | 
ACCIDENT, among logicians, is uſed in a threefold 
ſenſe. 1. Whatever docs not eſſentially belong to a 
thing; as the clothes a man wears, or the money in his 
pocket. 2. Such properties in any ſubject as are not 
eſſential to it; thus whiteneſs in paper is an acci- 
dental quality. 3. In oppoſition to ſubſtance, all qua- 
lities whatever are called accidents ; as ſweetneſs, ſoft-- 
neſs, Cc. | | 
ACCIDENT, in grammar, implies a property attach- 
ed to a word, without entering into its eſſential defini- 


tion; for every word, notwithſtanding its ſignifica- 


tion, will be cither primitive, derivative, ſimple, or 
compound, which are the accidents of words. A 
word is ſaid to be primitive, when it is taken from no 
other word in the language in which it is uſed: thus 
heaven, king, good, are primitive words. It is faid to 


be derivative, when it is taken from ſome other word: 


thus heavenly, kingdom, goodneſs, &c. are derivatives. 


A ſimple word is caſily diſtinguiſned from a compound: 
thus juſt, juſtice, are ſimple words; unjuſi, injuſtice, 
are compound: res is a imple word, as well as publica; 
but reſpablica is a compound, Beſides theſe accidents, 
which are common to all ſorts of words, cach particu-- 
lar ſpecies has its accidents: thus the accidents of the 


noun ſubſtantive are the gender, declenſion, and num- 
ber: andthe adjective has another accident, namely, the 
compariſon, See the articles GRAMMAR and LANGUAGE. 
ACCIDENT, in heraldry, an additional point or mark 
in a coat of arms, which may be cither omitted or re-- 
tained without altering the eſſence of the armour ; ſuch. 


ACCI-- 


as, abatcment, dilicrence, aud tincture. 


* 


ACC 


Accidental, ACCIDENTAL, in a general ſenſe, implics fome- 
Acc ipenter thing that happens by accident, or that is not eſſential 


to its ſubject. 
ACCIDENTAL, in philoſoply, is applied to that ef- 
fe which flows from ſome cauſe intervening by acci- 
dent, without being ſubject, or at leaſt without any 
appearance of its being ſubject, to general laws or regu- 
lar returns, In this ſenſe, accident is oppoſed to conſtant 
and principal, Thus the ſun's place is with reſpect to 
the carth, the conſtant and principal cauſe of the heat 
in ſummer, and the cold in winter; whereas winds, 
ſnows, and rains, are the accidental cauſes which of- 
ten alter and modify the action of the principal cauſe. 
Aci ral Pint, in perſpective, is that point in 
the horizontal line where the projections of two lines 
parallel to cach other meet the perſpective plane. | 
AccIDENTAL Colours, are thoſe which depend upon 
the affections of the eye, in contradiſtinction to thoſe 
which belong to the light itſelf, The impreſſions made 
upon the cyc by looking ſtedfaſtly at a particular co- 
lour are various, according to the ſingle colour or com- 
bination of colours in the object; and they cohuinue 
for ſome time after the eye is withdrawn, and give a 
falſe colouring to other objects. Mr Buffon has en- 
deavoured to trace the connexions which theſe acci- 
dental colours have with ſuch as are natural, in a va- 
riety of inſtances. The ſubject has alſo been conſidered 
by De la Hire, and M. Epences; and M. d'Arcy has 
contrived a machine for determining the duration of 
the eflects of light, and after ſeveral trials, finds that 
it continues about eight thirds of a minute. 
ACCIPENSER, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes 
belonging to the Amphibia Nantes of Linnæus. The 


accipenſer has a ſingle lincar noſtril: the mouth is in 


the under part of the head, and contains no teeth ; the 

cirri are below the ſnout, and before the mouth. There 

are three ſpecies of this genus, v2. 

I. The ruthenus has 4 cirri, and 15 ſquamous pro- 
tuberances. It is a native of Ruſlia, | 

2. The huſo has 4 cirri; the body is naked, i. e. has 
no prickles or protuberances. The ſkin of the huſo 
is G roach and ſtrong, that it is employed for ropes 
in carts and other wheel-carriages; and the ichthyo- 
colla, or 1$INGLAss of the ſhops, famous as an agglu- 
tinant, and uſed alſo for the fining of wines, is made 
from its ſound or ſcales. The ancients were acquaint- 
ed with the fiſh that afforded this drug. The huſo is 
the largeſt of the genus, and grows to 24 fect in length. 
It inhabits the Danube and the rivers of Ruſſia. 

3. The ſturio, or ſturgeon, with 4 cirri and 11 
ſquamous protuberances on the back. This fiſh an- 
nually aſcends the rivers in Great Britain,but in no great 
numbers, and i staken by accident in the ſalmon-nets, 
It ſcems a ſpiritleſs fiſh, making no manner of reliſt- 
ance when entangled, but is drawn out of the water 
like a lifeleſs lump. It is ſeldom taken far ont at fea, 
but frequents ſuch parts as are not remote from the 
ſtnaries of great rivers. It is admired for the deli- 
2 and firmneſs of its fleſh, which is white as veal, 
and extremely good when roaſted, It is generally 
pickled, A conſiderable quantity arc annually ſent to 
Britain from America and the Baltic rivers. Great 
numbers are taken during ſummer in the lakes Friſ- 
chehaff, and Curiſch-haff near Pillau, in large nets 
made of ſmall cord. The adjacent ſhores are form- 
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Birds, 


ACC 


ed into diſtricts, and farmed out to companies of Aeccipiter 


fiſhermen, ſome of which are rented for {ix thouſand 

ilders, or near three hundred pounds, per annum. 
They are found in vaſt abundance in the American ri- 
vers in May, June, and July ; at which time they leap 
ſome yards out of the water, and, falling on their ſides, 
make 2 noiſe to be heard in ſtill weather at a great 
diſtance, Caviare is made of the roes of this, and alſo 
of all the other ſorts of ſturgeons, dried, falted, and 
pickled up cloſe, Ichthyocolla, or iſinglaſs, is likewiſe 
made of the ſound of this fiſh, as well as that of the 
others; but in very ſmall quantity The ſturgeon 
grows to a great ſize, to the length of 18 feet, and to 
the weight of 500 pounds. In the manner of breed- 
ing, this fiſh is an exception among the cartilaginous 
kind; being, like the bony fiſh, oviparors, ſpawning 
in water. | 

ACCIPITER, the name of Linnzus's firſt order of 
Sce Z,0010GY. 

Among the Romans, the term accipiter ſignified a 
hawk, and which, from its being very carnivorous, 
they conſidered as a bird of bad omen; 


Odimus accipitrem, quia ſemper vivit in armii. Ovin. 


Pliny, however, tells us, that in ſome caſes, parti- 
cularly in marriage, it was eſtemed a bird of good 
omen, becauſe it never cats the hearts of other birds; 
intimating thereby, that no differences in a married 
ſtate ought to reach the heart. 
worſhipped as a divinity by the inhabitants of Tentyra, 
an ifland in the Nile, being conſidered by them as the 
image of the ſun; and hence we find that luminary 
46.44 EO in hieroglyphics, under the figure of a 

'; Pons 8 

ACCISMUS, denotes a feigned refuſal of ſome- 

thing which a perſon earneſtly deſires. The word is 


Latin; or rather Greek, Axsiehet; ſuppoſed to be form- 
ed from Acco, the name of a fooliſh old woman noted 


in antiquity for an affection of this kind. 

 Acciſmus is ſometimes conſidered as a virtue; ſome- 
times as a vice, which Anguſtus and Tiberius prac- 
tiſed with great ſucceſs. Cromwell's refuſal of the 


crown of England may be brought as an inſtance of 


an Acciſmus. 

Accismus is more particularly uſcd, in rhetoric, as 
a ſpecies of irony. | | 

ACCITUM, (anc. geog.), a town of Hiſpania Ba- 
tica, now Finiana, as appears from an ancient inſcrip- 
tion; ſituate on an eminence of the mountains Alpu- 
Xaras in Granada. 5 

ACCIUS (Lucius), a Latin tragic poet, the ſon of 
a frecdman, and, according to St Jerome, born in the 
conſulſhip of Hoſtilius Mancinus and Attilius Serra— 
nus, in the year of Rome 583; but there appears 


ſomewhat of confuſion and perplexity in this chrono- 


logy. He made himſelf known before the death of 
Pacuvius, a dramatic piece of his being exhibited the 
ſame year that Pacuvius brought one upon the ſtage, 
the latter being then eighty years of age, and Accius 
only thirty. We do not know the name of this piece 
of Accius's, but the titles of ſeveral of his tragedies 
are mentioned by various authors. IIe wrote on the 
moſt celebrated ſtories which had been repreſented on 
the Athenian ſtage; as Andromache, Andromeda, A- 


rreus, Clytemneſtra, Medea, Mcleager, Philocletes, 


the 


The accipiter was 


j 
Accius. 
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Accias, the civil wars of Thebes, Tereus, the Troades, &c. 
Acclama- He did not always, however, take his ſubjects from 


the Grecian ſtory ; for he compoſed one dramatic piece 
wholly Roman : it was intitled Brutus, and related to 
the expulſion of the Tarquins. It is affirmed by ſome, 
that he wrote alſo comedies ; which is not unlikely, if 
he was the author of two pieces, the Wedding and 
the Merchant, which have been aſcribed to him. He 
did not confine himſelf to dramatic writing; for he left 
other productions, 2 his annals, mentioned 
by Macrobius, Priſcian, Feſtus, and Nonnius Marcel- 
lus. 
ſtyle, but in all other reſpects has been eſteemed a very 


| Tug poet. He was ſo much eſteemed by the public, 


at a comedian was puniſhed for only mentioning his 
name on tlie ſtage. Cicero ſpeaks with great deriſion 


of one Accius who had written a hiſtory ; and, as our 


author had wrote annals, ſome inſiſt that he is the per- 
{on cenſured ; but as Cicero himſelf, Horace, Quinti- 
lian, Ovid, and Patroclus, have ſpoken of our author 
with ſo mnch applauſe, we cannot think it is him whom 


the Roman orator cenſures with ſo-much ſeverity. 


There was alſo in this age a pretty good orator of 
the ſame name, againſt whom Cicero detended Cluen- 
tius, He was born in Piſaurum, and perhaps was a re- 
lation of our poct. 

ACCIUS, a poet of the 16th century, to whom is 
attributed 4 Paraphraſe of E/op's Fables, on which 
Tulius Scaliger beſtows great encomiums. | 


ACCLAMATION., a confuſed noiſe or ſhout of joy, 


by which the public expreſs their applauſe, eſteem, or 
approbation. _ | | 
ACCLAMATION, in a more proper ſenſe, denotes a 
certain form of words, uttered with extraordinary ve- 
hemence, and in a peculiar tone ſomewhat reſembling 
a ſong, frequent in the ancient aſſemblies. Acclama- 


tions were uſually accompanied with applauſes, with 


which they are ſometimes confounded : though they 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; as acclamation was given 
by the voice, applauſe by the hands ; add, that accla- 


mation was alſo beſtowed on perſons abſent, applauſe 


only on thole preſent. Acclamation was alſo given by 
women, whereas applauſe ſeems to have been confined 
to men. : 
Acclamations are of various kinds; eccleſiaſtical, 
military, nuptial, ſenatorial, ſynodical, ſcholaſtic, thea- 
trical, &c. We meet with loud acclamations, muſical, 


2 rythmical acclamations ; acclamations of joy and 
r 


eſpect, and even of reproach and contumely. The 
former, wherein words of happy omen were uſed, were 
alſo called, Laudationes, et bona vota, or good wiſhes; 
the latter, Execrationes et convicia. Suetonius furniſhes 
an inſtance of this laſt kind in the Roman ſenate, on 
occaſion of the decree for demoliſhing the ſtatues of 
Domutian, when the fathexs, as the hiſtorian repreſents 
it, could not refrain from contamelious acclamations of 
the deceaſed. The like were ſhown after the death of 
Commodus, where the acclamations run in the follow- 
ing ſtrain: Hoſt; patriæ honores detrahantur, parricidæ 
hvnores detrahautur ; hoſtis ſtatuas undique, parricide 
ſtatuas undique, gladiatoris ſtatuas undique, &c. The 
formula, in acclamations, was repeated ſometimes a 
greater, ſometimes à leſſer, number of times. Hence 
we find in Roman writers, acclamatum eſt quiuquies, et 
vicies ; five times, and twenty times: ſometimes allo 
ſenagies, and even ofragies; lixty and eighty times, 
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He has been cenſured for writing in too harſh a 


ACC 


Acclamations were not unknown on the theatres in Acelama 


the earlieſt ages of the Roman commonwealth ; but 
they were artleſs then, and little other than contnied 
ſhouts, Afterwards they became a ſort of regular con- 
certs, That mentioned by Phædrus, /ztare incolumis * 
Roma {ens principe, which was made for Auguſtus, and 
proved the occaſion of a pleaſant miltake of a flute- - 
player called Princeps, ſhows that muſical acclamations . 
were in uſe in that emperor's reign. MRevertentem ex 
Provincia modulatis carminibus proſequebantur, ſays . 
Suetonius, who gives another inſtance in the time of 
Tiberius: a falſe report of Germanicus's recovery be- 
ing; ſpread through Rome, the people ran in crowds to 
the capitol with torches and victims, ſinging, Salva 
Roma, Salva Patria, Salous eſt Germanicus,—Nero, . 
paſſionately fond of mulic, took ſpecial care to improve 
and perfect the muſic of acclamations. 
the harmony wherewith the Alexandrians, who came 
to the games celebrated at Naples, had ſung his praiſes, . 
he brought ſeveral over to inſtruct a number of youth, 
choſen from among the knights and people, in the dif- 
ferent kinds of acclamations practiſed at Alexandria. 
Theſe continued in uſe as long as the rcign of Theo- 
doric. But the people did not always make a ſingle 
chorus ; ſometimes there were two, who anſwered cach 


other alternately : thus, when Nero played on the thea- - 


tre, Burrhus and Seneca, who were on either hand, 


giving the ſignal by clapping, 5000 ſoldiers called Au- 


guſtals, began to chant his praiſe, which the ſpectators 
were obliged to repeat. The whole was conducted by 
a muſic-maſter called Meſochorus or Pauſarius.— The 
honour of acclamations was chiefly rendered to empe- 
rors, their children, and favourites; and to the magi- 
ſtrates who preſided at the games. Perſons of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit alſo ſometimes received them, of which + 
Quintilian.gives us inſtances in Cato and Virgil. The 
moſt uſual forms were, Feliciter, Longiorem vitam, An- 
nos felices, The actors themſelves, and they who + 
gained the prizes in the games of the circus, were not- 
excluded the honour of cxclamations. | 

To theatrical exclamations may be added thoſe of 
the ſoldiery and people in time of triumph. The vic- 
torious army accompanied their general to the capitol; 
and, among the verſes they ſung in his praiſes, fre- 
quently repeated Io TRIUMRE, whfch the people 
anſwered in the ſame ſtrain. It was alſo in the way of 
acclamation, that the ſoldiers gave their general the. 
title of Imperator, after ſome notable victory: a title 
which he only kept till the time of his triumph. 

The acclamations of the ſenate were ſomewhat more .- 
ſerious than the popular ones; but aroſe from the ſame 
principle, viz. a deſire of pleaſing the prince or his fa- -- 
vourites; and aimed likewiſe at the ſame end, either to 


expreſs the general approbation and zeal of the com- 


pany, or to congratulate him on his victories, or to 
make him new. proteſtations of fidelity, Theſe accla- 
mations were nſually given after a report made by ſome - 
ſenator, to which the reſt all expreſſed their conſent by 
crying, ONnEs, OuxEs; orclſc, -quun gsT,'Jus- - 
TUM EST. Sometimes they began with acclamations, -., 


and ſometimes ended with them without other debates. .. 
It was after this manner that all the elections and pro- 
clamations of emperors, made by the ſenate, were con- -- 
ducted 7 ſomething of which practice is {till retained _ 
at modern elections oſ kings and emperors, where Vat 
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Acclama - Rex, Vis be Rey, and Long lis the King, are cuſto- miſplaced, were frequently prohibited by the ancient Acclams- 


TW} ACC 


len. mary forms. doctors, and at length was pang though they ap- n 
The Greeks borrowed the cuſtom of receiving their pear to have been in ſome uſe as low as the time of . Y 
emperors in the public places from the Romans, Luit- St Bernard. 1 


N ? | dation. 
prand relates, that at a procefion where he was pre- AccLamariow Mcdals, among antiquaries, ſuch as wn 


ſent, they ſang to the emperor Nicephorus, v v7y 3 
that is, Many years ; which Codin expreſſes thus, by 
”% eee T6 , Or by Th Why p11 Zen 1 and the 
with or ſalutation by ut And at dinner, the 


' Greeks then preſent wiſhed with a loud voice to the 


emperor and Bradas, Ut Deus anos multiplicet; as he 
tranſlates the Greek, Plutarch mentions an acclama- 
tion ſo loud, upon occaſion of Flaminius's reſtoring li- 
berty to Greece, that the very birds fell from heaven 
with the ſhout, The Turks practiſe ſomething like 
this on the ſight of their emperors and grand viziers 


to this day, | 


For the acclamations wherewith anthors, poets, &c. 
were reccived, who recited their works in public ; it is 
to be obſerved, the aſſemblies for this purpoſe were held 

/ith great parade in the moſt ſolemn places, as the capi- 
tot, temples, the Athenæum, and the houſes of great 
men. Invitations were ſent every where, in order to 


get the greater appearance. The chief care was, that 


the acclamations might be given with all the order and 
mp poſſible. Men of fortune who pretended to wit, 
cept lle applauders in their ſervice, and lent them to 
their friends, Others endeavoured to gain the by 
preſents and treats, Philoſtratus mentions a young 
man named Vavus, who lent money to the men of let- 
ters, and forgave the interc{t to ſuch as applanded his 
exerciſes, Theſe acclamations were conducted much 
after the ſame manner as thoſe on the theatre, both as 
to the mific and the accompaniments ; they were to 
be ſuited both to the ſubject and to the perſon. There 
were particular ones for the philoſophers, for orators, 
for hiſtorians, and for poets, It would be difficult to 
rehearſe all the forms of them; one of the moſt uſual 
was Sophor, which was tobe repeated three times. Mar- 


tial comprehends feveralother uſual forms in this verſe : 


Graviter, Cito, Nequiter, E ge, Beate. 
Neither the Greeks nor Romans were barren on this 
head, The names of gods and heroes were piven thoſe 
whom they wonld extol. It was not enough to do it 
after each head of diſcourſe, chiefly after the exordinm ; 


but the acclamations were renewed at cvery fine paſ- 


- 


ſage, frequently at every period, 


the victorics of the aithletae, were a natural conſequence 
of the impetuons motions which attended the gymna- 
ſtie games. The cries and 2<cclamations of the people, 
ſometimes expreſſing their coinpaſſion and joy, ſome- 
times their horror and diſguſt, are ſtrongly painted by 
different pocts and brators. 
Acclamations made alſo a part of the ceremony of 
marriage. They were uſed for the omen's ſake ; being 
ther, et mina, ſometimes ſpoken of before marriage 
in Roman writers, | | 
Acclamations, at firſt practiſed in the theatre, and 
paſſing thence to the ſenate, &c. was in proceſs of time 
received into the acts of councils, and the ordinary aſ- 
ſemblies of the church. The people expreſſed their 
approbation of the preacher varioully ; the more uſnal 
forms were, Orthodox ! Third Aps/1s ! &c, Theſe acela- 
mations being ſometimes carried to exceſs, and often 


The acclamations wherewith the ſpectators honoured * 


repreſent the people exprefling their joy in the poſture 
of acclamation. 

ACCLIVITY, the riſe or aſcent of a hill, in oppo- 
ſition to the declivity or deſcent of it. Some writers 
in fortification uſe it for the talus of a rampart. 

ACCOLA, among the Romans, ſignified a perſon 
who lived z:ar ſome place; in which ſenſe, it differed 
from incgla, the inhabitant of ſuch a place. 

ACCOLADE, a ceremony anciently uſed in the 
conferring of knighthood. 

Antiquaries are not agreed wherein the accolade 
properly conſiſted. The generality ſuppoſe it tobe the 
embrace, or kiſs, which princes anciently gave the new 
knight, as a token of their afteQion : whence the word 


accolade ; 4 d. a claſping, or taking round the neck. 
l 


Others will rather have it tobe a blow on the chine of 


the neck, given on the ſame occaſion. The Accolade 


is of ſome antiquity, in which ſocver of the two ſenſcs 
it be taken. Greg. de Tours writes, that the kings of 
France, even of the firſt race, in conferring the gilt 
Moulder-belt, kiſſed the knights on the left cheek. For 
the acco/ee, or blow, John of Saliſbury aſſures ns, it was 
in uſe among the ancient Normans: by this it was that 
William the Conqueror conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on his ſon Henry. Art firſt, it was given with 
the naked fiſt; but was afterwards changed into a blow 
with the flat of the ſword on the ſhoulder of the knight. 
AcCOLEE, ſometimes ſynonymous with Acco- 
LADE, Which ſee. —It is alſo nſcd in various ſenſes in he- 


raldry: ſometimes it is applied to two things joined ; 


at other times, to animals with crowns, or collars about 
their necks, as the lion in the Ogilvy's arms; and, laſt- 


ly, to kews, battons, maces, ſwords, &c. placed falticr- 


wiſe behind the ſhield. 
ACCOLTI (Bernardo), ſecretary to the republic 
of Florence, was ſurnamed L'Unico, or the Nonſuch, 
probably from the great extent of his underſtanding, 
the variety of ſciences he had acquired, and the ex- 
cellency of his poetic vein ; which not only gained 
him a ſeat among the academicians of the court of 
Urbino, but made that great Mecænas, pope Leo X. 


In 1520, create him prince of the ſtate of Nepi. He 
wrote many pieces; among others, a collection of beau- 


tiſul poems, printed at Venice in 1519 and 1552. 

ACCOMMODATION, the application of one 
thing, by analogy, to another; or the making two or 
more things agree with one another, | 

To know a thing by accommodation, is to know it 
by the idea of a ſimilar thing referred thereto. 

A prophecy of ſcripture is ſaid to be fulfilled vari- 
ons ways; properly, as when a thing foretold comes 
to paſs; and improperly, or by way of accommuda- 
tion, when an event happens to any place or people, 
like to what fell out ſome time before to another, — 
Thus, the words of Iiiah, ſpoken to thoſe of his own 
time, are ſaid to be fullilled in thoſe who lived in our 
Saviour's ; and are accommodated to them: © Ye by- 
pocrites, well did Ifaias prophecy of yon,” &c. which 
ſame words Sr Paul afterwards accommodates to the 
Jews of his time; 
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well as in the choir, &c. 
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The primitive church accommodated multitudes of 
ewiſh, and even heathen ceremonies and practices, to 
'hriſtian purpoſes ; but the Jews had before done the 

ſame by the Gentiles : ſome will even have circumci- 
ſion, the tabernacle, brazen ſerpent, &c. to have been 
originally of Egyptian uſe, and only accommodated by 
Moſes to the purpoſes of Judaiſm.* Spencer maintains, 
that moſt of the rites of the old law were an imitation 
of thoſe of the Gentiles, and particularly of the Egyp- 
tians ; that God, in order to divert the children of Iſ- 
rael from the worſhip they paid to the falſe deities, con- 
ſecrated the greateſt part of the ceremonies performed 
by thoſe idolaters, and had formed out of them a body 
of the ceremonial law ; that he had indeed made ſome 
alterations therein, as barriers againſt idolatry ; and 
that he thus accommodated his worſhip to the genius 
and occaſions of his ancient people. To this conde- 
ſcenſion of God, according to Spencer, f is owing the 
origin of the tabernacle, and particularly that of the 
ark. Theſe opinions, however, have been controvert- 
ed by later writers. | 

ACCOMPANIMENT, ſomething attending or 

added as a circumſtance to another, either by way of 
ornament, or for the ſake of ſymmetry. 

AccoMPANIMENT, in muſic, 

which accompany a voice, in order to ſuſtain it, as well 
as to make the muſic more full. The accompaniment is 
uſed in recitative, as well as in ſong ; on the ſtage, as 
The ancients had likewiſe 
their accompaniments on the theatre ; they had even 
different kinds of inſtruments to accompany the chorus, 
from thoſe which accompanied the actors in the reci- 
ration. The accompaniment, among the moderns, is 
frequently a different part or melody from the ſong it 


accompanies. It is diſputed whether it was ſo among 


the ancients. It is generally alledged, that their ac- 


er, unleſs the acceſſion of the accomplice is immediate, 


companiments went no farther than the playing in 
octave, or in antiphony to the voice. The Abbe Fra- 
guicr, from a paſſage in Plato, pretends to prove, that 


they had actual ſymphony, or muſic in parts: but his 


arguments ſcem far from being concluſive. 
AccoMPANIMENT, in painting, denotes ſuch objects 
as are added, either by way of ornament, or probability; 
as dogs, guns, game, &c. in a hunting-piece. 
AccoMPANIMENT, in heraldry, any thing added to 
a ſhield by way of ornament ; as the belt, mantling, ſup- 
porters, &c. It is alſo applied to ſeveral bearings about 
a principal one; as a ſaltier, bend, feſs, chevron, &c. 
ACCOMPLICE, one that has a hand in a buſineſs ; 
or is privy in the ſame deſign or crime with another. 
Sce ACCESSORY. N | | 
By the law of Scotland, the accomplice can ouy be 
proſecuted after the conviction of the principal oftend- 


in #/a actu, ſo as in effect to render them co-principal. 
By the general rule, the accomplice ſuffers the ſame 
- puniſhment with the principal ofſender; yet if he he re- 


markably leſs 
niſhment. 
The counſel of Sens, and ſeveral other ſynodical ſta- 
tuts. expreſsly prohibit the revealing of accomplices, 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, the entire execution or 
ful ig of any thing. 
AccomMPLISHMENT, is principally uſed in ſpeakin 


of events foretold by the Jewiſh prophets in the Ol 
Vo I. I. | | | 


guilty, juſtice will not permit equal pu- 


CL 3 
Teſtament, and fulfilled under the New. We ſay a Aceem- 
literal accompliſhment, a myſtical or ſpiritual 'accom- pliſhment 


denotes the inſtruments 


ACC 


pliſhment, a ſingle accompliſhment, a double accom- 
meg a Jewiſh accompliſhment, a Chriſtian, a 


eathen accompliſhment. The ſame prophecy is ſome- — | 


times accompliſhed in all, or in ſeveral of thoſe different 
ways. Thus, of ſome of the prophecies of the Old Te- 
ſtament, the Jews find aliteral accompliſhment in their 
own hiſtory, about the time when the prophecy was 
given : the Chriſtians find another in Chriſt, or the 
earlieſt days of the church; the heathens another, in 
ſome of their emperors ; the Mahometans, another in 
their legiſlator, &c. There are two principal ways of 
accompliſhing a prophecy ; dire&ly, and by accommo- 
dation. Sce ACCOMMODATION, and PROPHECY. 
AccoMPLISHMENT, is alſo uſed for any mental or 
perſonal endowment. | 
AccoRD, in painting, is the harmony that reigns 
among the lights and ſhades of a picture. . 
AccoRDs (Stephen Tabourot, ſeigneur des), advo- 
cate in the parliament of Dijon in France, and king's 
advocate in the bailiwic and chancery of that city, born 
in the year 1549. He was a man of genius and learn- 
ing; but too much addicted to trifles, as appears from 
his piece, intitled, Les Bigarrures, printed at Paris 
in 1582, This was not his firſt production, for he had 
before printed ſome ſonnets, His work, intitled, © Les 
Touches, was publiſhed at Paris in 1585; which is 
indeed a collection of witty poems, but worked up ra- 
ther in too looſe a manner, according to the licentious 
taſte of that age. His Bigarrures are written in the 
ſame ſtrain. He was cenſured for this way of writing, 
which obliged him to publiſh an apology. The I. 
ſhip of Accords is an imaginary fief or title from the de- 
vice of his anceſtors, which was a drum, with the 
motto, 4 tous accords, „ chiming with all.” He had 


ſent aſonnet to a daughter of Mr Begat, the great and 


learned preſident of Burgundy, © who (ſays he) did 
me the honour to love me :—And inaſmuch (continues 
he), I had ſubſcribed my ſonnet with only my device, 
a tous accords, this lady firſt nicknamed me, in her 
anſwer, Seigneur des Accords; by which title her fa- 
ther alſo called me ſeveral times. For this reaſon I 
choſe this ſurname, not only in all my writings com? 
poſed at that time, but even in theſe books.” He died 
July 24th 1561, in the 46th year of his age. 
ACCOUNT, or Accowrr, in a general ſenſe, a 
computation or reckoning of any thing by numbers.— 
Collectively, it is uſed to expreſs the books which mer- 
chants, traders, bankers, &c. uſe for recording their 
tranſactions in buſineſs, See Book-KEEPING 
Chamber of Accounts, in the French polity, is a 
ſovereign court of great antiquity, which takes cog- 


niſance of and regiſters the accounts of the king's re- 


venue. It is nearly the ſame with the Engliſh Court of 
Exchequer. | 

Accor is taken ſometimes, in a particular ſenſe, 
for the computation of time: thus we ſay, The Julian 
Account, the Gregorian Account, Cc. in which ſenſe 
it is equivalent to le. 

ACCOUNTANT, or AccomMPTANT, in che moſt 
general ſenſc, is a perſon ſkilled in accounts. In a 
more reſtricted ſenſe, it is applied to a perſon, or of- 


ficer, appointed to keep the accounts of a public com- 


pany or office. Yo . Eat 
| H ACCOUNT- 


* 


ACC [ 58 J ACC 
Aunt ACCOUNTANTSHIP, the art of keeping and to the ſame thing; or of ſeveral circumſtances to the Acc 
an balancing accounts, See Book-KEEPISG. 4 n Os 5 ; . * 
' ACCOUNTANT-6EgnNER4L, 2 new officer in CCUMULATION of egrees, in an univerſity, is the * 


tion, Ot of Chancery in Great Britain appointed by act of taking ſeveral of them together, or at ſmaller interyals 


following another already occupie 
be left to two perſons, one of whom dies before the 


rliament to receive all moneys lodged in court inſtead 
of the maſters, and convey fame to the bank of 
England for ſecurity. 


CCOUTREMENT, an old term, applicd to the 


ſurniture of a ſoldier, knight, or gentleman. 
AGCRETION, in phyſics, the increaſc, or growth 


of an organical body, by the acceſſion of new parts. 
Sec NuTrITION, PLANTS, and VEGETABLES. 

 AccxEgT10n, among civilians, the property acquired 
in a vague or unoccupied thing, by its adhering to or 
; thus, if a legacy 


teſtator, the legacy devolves to the ſurvivor by right 
of accretion, ; | 

ACCROCHE, in heraldry, dcnotes a thing's be- 
ing hooked with another, 


ACCUBATION, a poſture of the body, between 


ſting and lying. The word comes from the Latin accu- 
bare, compounded of ad, to, and cubo, I lie down. Ac- 


cubation, or Accubitus, was the table-poſture of the 


Greeks and Romans; whence we find the words par- 
ticularly uſed for the lying, or rather (as we call it) ſit- 
ting, down to meat. The Greeks introduced this po- 
ſture, The Romans, during the frugal ages of the re- 
public, were ſtrangers to it: but as luxury got footing, 
this poſture came to be adopted, at leaſt by the men ; 
for as to women, it was reputed an indecency in them 
to lie down among the men : though, afterwards, this 


too was got over. But children did not lie down, nor 


ſervants, nor ſoldiers, nor perſons of meaner condition; 
but took their meals fitting, as a poſture leſs indulgent. 


The Roman manner of diſpoſing themſelves at table was 


this: A low round table was placed in the cœnaculum, 
or dining-room ; and, about this, uſually three, ſome- 
times only two, beds or couches ; according to the num- 
ber of which, it was called biclinium or triclinium. 
Theſe were covered with a ſort of bed-clothes, richer 
or plainer according to the quality of the perſon, and 
furniſhed with quilts and pillows, that the gueſts might 


lie the more commodiouſſy. There were ufually three 


perſons on cach bed; to crowd more, was eſteemed ſor- 
did. In eating, they lay down on their left ſides, with 
their heads reſting on the pillows, or rather on their 
elbows. The firſt lay at the head of the bed, with 
his feet extended behind the back of the ſecond ; the 


ſecond lay with the back of his head towards the navel 


of the firſt, only ſeparated by a pillow, bis feet behind 
the back of the third; and ſo of the third, or fourth. 
The middle place was eſteemed the moſt honourable, 
Before they came to table, they changed their clothes, 
putting oa what they called cænatoria veſlis, the dining- 
arment L and pulled of their ſhoes, to prevent fouling 
couch, 


ACCUBITOR, an ancient officer of the emperors 


of Conſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to lie near the 
emperor, He was the head of the youth of the bed- 
chamber, and had the cubicularins and procubitor un- 
dcr him, | 
ACCUMULATION, in a general ſenſe, the a& of 


| heaping or amaſſing things together. Among lawyers 


it is uſed in ſpeaking of the concurrence of ſeyeral tiles 


than uſual, or than is allowed by the rules of che uni- - 


verſuy. 
AccURSED, ſomething that lies under a curſe, 
or ſentence of excommunication, | 
In the Jewiſh idiom accur/ed and crucified were ſy- 
nonymous. Among them, every one was accounted 
accurſed who died on a tree. This ſerves to explain the 
difficult paſſage in Rom. ix. 3. where the apoſtle Paul 
withes himſelf accurſed after the manner of Chliſt, i. e. 
crucified, if happily he might by ſuch a death fave his 
countrymen. The prepolition &7s here made uſe of, 


is nſed in the ſame ſenſe, 2 Tim. 1. 3. where it ob- 


viouſly ſignifies after the manner of. 
ACCURSIUS, a law- profeſſor in the 13th century, 


born in Florence, His authority was for ſome time 


ſo great, that he was called the Idol of the Lawyers. 
—Other three lawyers of note had the ſame name. 


Accuks1vs (Mariangelus), a famous critic of the 
16th century, born at Aquilo in the kingdom of 


Naples. His Diatrebes, printed at Rome in folio, in 
1524, on Ovid and Solinus, are a proof of his abili- 


ties in that Kind of erudition. In his cdition of Am- 


miamis Marcellinus there are five books more than in 
any of the preceding ones; and he affirms he had cor- 


rected o errors in that hiſtorian, His predomi- 


nant paſſion was the ſearching for and collecting of old 
manuſcripts : yet he made Latin and Italian verſes ; 


was complete maſter of the French, German, and Spa- 
niſh tongues; and underſtood optics and muſic, He 


purged himſelf by oath, * charged for being a pla- 
ia onius; it being reported, 


iary with regard to his Au 


t he had appropriated to himſelf the labours of Fa- 


bricio Varana, biſhop of Camerino. - 8 


 ACCUSATION, the charging any perſon with 


a criminal action, either in one's own name, or in that 


of the public. The word is compounded of ad, to; 


and cauſari, to plead. 

Writers on politics treat of the benefit and the in- 
conveniences of public accuſations. Various argu- 
ments are alleged, both for the encouragement and 
diſcouragement of accuſations againſt great men. No- 
thing, according to Machiavel, tends more to the pre- 
ſervation of a ſtate, than frequent accuſations of per- 


ſons truſted with the adminiſtration of public affairs. 


This, accordingly, was ſtrictly obſerved by the Ro- 
mans, in the inſtances of Camillus, accuſed of corrup- 
tion by Manlius Capitolinus, Cc. Accuſations, how- 
ever, inthe judgment of the ſame author, are not more 
beneficial than calumnies are pernicious ; which is alſo 
confirmed by the practice of the Romans. Manlins 
not being able to make good his charge againſt Ca- 
millus, was caſt into priſon. 

By the Roman law, there was no public accuſer for 
public crimes ; every private perſon, whether intereſted 
in the crime or not, might accuſe, and proſecute the 
accuſed to puniſhment, or abſolution. Cato, the moſt 
innocent perſon of his age, had been accuſed 42 times, 
and as often abſolved But the accuſation of private 
crimes was never received but from the mouths of thoſe 
who werc immediately intereſted in them: None (e. g.) 
but che huſband could accuſc his wife of Wale. 5 
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Accuſste The ancient Roman 


Acentetum Jeſired to bring a charge againſt 
; poſtulare then he a 


ferre, or nominis delatio : la 


4 


8 
lawyers diſtinguiſhed between 
poſtulatio, delatio, and aceuſatio, For, firſt, leave was 
one, which was called 
nſt whom the charge was laid, 
was brought before the judge; which was called de- 
ap and preſented, which was property the acouſatio. 
The accuſation properly commenced, according to 
Pxdianus, when the res or party charged, being in- 
terrogated, denied he was guilty of the crime; and ſub- 
ſcribed his name to the delatio made by his opponent. 
In the French law, none but the Procnreur general, 
or his deputies, can form an accuſation, except for 
high-treaſon and coining, where accuſation 1s open to 


every body. In other crimes, private perſons can on- 


ly act the part of denouncers, and demand reparation 
or the offence, with damages. 
In Britain, by Magna Charta, no man ſhall be im- 
iſoned or condemned on any accuſation, without trial 
his peers, or the law; none ſhall be vexed with any 
accuſation, but according to the law of the land; and 
no man may be moleſted by petition to the king, &c. 
unleſs it be by indictment or preſentment of lawful men, 
or by proceſs at common law. Promoters of ſug- 
geſtions, are to find ſurety to purſue them; and if 


they do not make them good, ſhall pay damages to 


the party accuſed, and alſo a fine to the king. No 


perſon is obliged to anſwer upon oath to a queſtion 


whereby he may accuſe himſelf of any crime. 
ACCUSATIVE, in the Latin grammar, is the 


nates; and hence, in ſuch languages as have caſes, theſe 
nouns have a particular termination, called accuſative : 
as, Aupuſins vicit Antonium, Auguſtus vanquiſhed An- 
tony. Here Antonium is the noun, on which the ac- 
tion implied in the verb vicit terminates ; and, there- 
fore, mult have the accuſative termination. Ovid, ſpeak- 
ing of the palace of the ſan, ſays, Materiem ſuperabat 
opus, The work ſurpaſſed the materials. Here mate- 


1 


ly, the charge was drawn 


fourth caſe of nouns, and ſignifies the relation of the 
noun on which the action implied in the verb termi- 


riem has the accuſative termination; becauſe it deter. 


mines the action of the verb ſperabat. In the Engliſh 
language there are no caſes, except the genitive; the 
relation of the noun being ſhown by the aſſiſtance of 
prepoſitions, as of, to, from, &c. 

ACCUSIORUM Coro NIA one geog.), an in- 
land town in the Cavares, in Gallia Narbonenſis: now 
Grenoble, in Dauphiné. Sec GRENOBLE. & 

ACE, among gameſters, a card or die marked only 
with one point, | 5 

ACELUM, or AckLiun (anc. geog.), a town of 
the Venetian territory, now called 4z9/0, ſituated to 
the weſt of Trevigi, at the ſource of the rivulet Mu- 
ſonc. E. Long. 139. N. Lat. 459. N 
ACENTETUM, or AcANTETA, in natural hiſto- 
ry, a name given by the ancients to the pureſt and 
fineſt Kind of rock-cryſtal: They uſed the cryſtal in 


many ways; ſometimes engraving on it, and ſome- 
times forming it into vaſes and cups, which were held 


next in value to the vaſ/a murrhina of theſe times. 
The cryſtal they obtained from the iſland of Cyprus 
was much eſteemed ; but often faulty in particular 
parts, having hairs, cracks, and foulneſſes, which they 
called /a/ts, in the middle of the large pieces. Pliny 
tells us, that when it was uſed for engraving on, the 


certain nations, or people, repre 


ACE 2 
artiſt could conceal all theſe blemiſhes among the ſtroxes 
of his work; but when it was to be formed into caps 
or precions vaſes, they always choſe the acentetum 
which had no flaws or blemiſhes. | 
ACEPHALI, or Ack HALITE, a term applied to 
ſeveral ſes who refaſed to follow ſome noted leader; 
Thus the perſons who refuſed to follow cither John of 


Antioch, or St Cyril, in a diſpute that happened in the 


council of Ephefus, were termed Acephali, withorit a 
head or leader. Such biſhops, alſo, 9 
from the juriſdiction and diſcipline of their patriarch, 
were ſtiled Acephali. | 
AcEPHALT, the levellers in the reign of king Henry J. 
who acknowledged no head vr ſuperior. They were 
reckoned ſo poor, that they had not a tenement by which 
they 77 7 acknowledge a ſuperior lord, 
ACEPHALOUS, or Ack HATus, in a general 
ſenſe; without a head. 3 oy 
The term is more 8 uſed in ſpeaking of 
ented by ancient na- 
turaliſts and coſmographers, as well as by ſome mo- 
dern travellers, as formed withont heads; their eyes, 


mouths, &c. being placed in other parts, 


Snch are the Blemmyes, a nation of Africa near the 


pectore ffixis. Cteſias and Solinus mention others in 


India near the Ganges, ſine cervice, ocules in humeris 


habentes, Mela alſo ſpeaks of people, quibus capita et 
vultus in pectore ſunt, And Suidas, Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus, Vopiſcus, and others after them, relate the like. 
Some modern travellers till pretend to find acephalous 
people in America, 87 | 


Several opinions have been framed as to the origin 


] 
8 
lus. 
— 


head of the Niger, repreſented to be by Pliny and So- 
linus; Blemmyes tradunter capita abeſſe, ore et oculit 


of the fable of the Acephali. The firſt is that of Tho- | 
mas Bartholin, who turns the whole into a metaphor ; 


being convinced, that the name Acephali was ancien 


given to ſuch as had leſs brain, or conducted themſelves 


leſs by the rules of prudence, than others. Olearius 
rather apprehends, that the ancient yoyagers, viewing 


certain barbatous people from the coaſts, had been im- 


poſed on by their uncouth drefs ; for that the Samo- 


gitians, being ſhort of ſtature, and going in the ſeve- 
rity of winter with their heads covered in hoods, ſcem 
at a diſtance as if they were headleſs, F. Laſitau ſays, 
that by Acephali are only meant, people whoſe heads 
are ſink below their ſhoulders. In effect, Hulfins, in 
his epitome of Sir Walter Raleigh's voyage to Guaiana, 
alſo Peaks of a people which that traveller found in the 
province of Irvipanama, between the lakes of Panama 
and Caſſipa, who had no head or neck; and Hondius, 
in his inap, marks the place with the figures of theſe 
monſters. Vet De Lact“ rejects the ſtory; being in- 


# Deſcript. | 


formed by others, that the inhabitants of the banks Amer. I. 17. 
of the Caora, a river that flows ont of the lake of © 22. 


Caſſipa, have their heads ſo far ſunk between their 
ſhoulders, that many believed they had their eyes in 
their ſhoulders and their months in their breaſts, f 

But though the exiſtence of a nation of Acephali 
be ill warranted, naturaliſts furniſh ſeveral inſtances 


of individuals born without heads, by ſome luſus or aher- + In Eph. 


ration of nature. Wepfer gives + a catalogve of ſach 


Ger. dec. I. 


acephalous births, from Schenckius, Licetus, Paræus, . 5: obſ. 


1 29. p. 184. 
Wolſius, Mauriceau, &c, | I . 94 
ACEPHALUS, an obſolete term for the tænia or obſer. 148. 


1 8 tape- p. 258, 


mina, are the ſame as in the hermaphrodite: The pi 
tillum has no germen, nor ſtylus; the ſtigma is bitid 


than moſt other trees. 


ACE 
tape-worm, which was ng pays to be acephalous. The timber of the common maple is far, ſuperior to Acer,“ 


Acer, Sec Tania. The firſt w gave it a head was Tul- 
the pius; and after him, Fehr: The former even makes 
— it biceps, or tWo- headed. 


ACEPHALUS, is alſo uſed to expreſs a verſe defective 
in the . 

ACER, the Marl or Sycamore TREE : a genus 
of the monccia order, nr to the polygamia claſs 
of plants; and ranked under the 23d Natural Order, 
Tribilate, The generic characters, both natural and 
eſſential, are: The HE&MAPHRODITE calyx is an a- 
cute, coloured, one-leav'd perianthium, divided into 
five ſegments, flat and entire at the baſe, and perſiſtent : 
The corolla is five-petal'd, ovate, and expanding: The 
ſtamina conſiſts of eight ſubulated ſhort filiments; the 
antheræ ſimple, the duſt cruciſorm: The piſti/lum has 
a compreſſed germen, immerſed in the receptacle, which 
is convex, perforated, and large ; the ſtylus is filiform ; 
the ſtigmata are two, pointed, flender, and reflex: 


The pericarpium conſiſts of two or three capſulæ unit- 


ing at the baſe, roundiſh, compreſſed, each terminated 


with a large membranous wing: The / ed, are ſolitary 


and roundiſh, The MaLE calyx, corolla, and ſla- 


[N-ta, On the firſt opening of the flower, the fligma 


alone appears; a few days after, the lun. — The her- 
maphroqdite flowers on the ſame umbel are frequently 
of two forts; the inferior ones feminine, the antheræ 
of which do not burſt, but the piſtillum quickly grows 
into a fruit: the ſaperior ones maſculine, of which the 


antherz ſcatter their pollen, but the piſtilla without in- 
creaſing fall off.] „ 
Species, with their uſes and properties.] 1. The 


| (eas, or ſycamore, is a very large and 


autiful tree, with broad leaves, divided into five 
lobes ſerrated in their edges; of a dark-pgreen colour 


on the upper ſide, but paler and ſomewhat hoary un- 


derneath; the flowers are very ſmall, and of a. green- 
iſh white colour, The corolla of this ſpecies is 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the calyx, and the ſta- 
mina are long. The fruit is large, and beautifully 


variegated with green and purple. This ſpecies is a 


native of Germany, but thrives very well in Great 
Britain, where it is frequent in plantations, 
proper for qt, plantations near the ſea, or ſlielter- 
ing ſuch as are already too near it; becauſe the ſyca- 
more-tree reſiſts the ſpray of the ocean much better 
But it has this inconveni- 
ence, that its leaves are devoured by inſects, fo as 
to become full of holes, and very unſightly; which 
has cauſed the planting of it to be much neglected of 
late, It has, however, long been conſidered as a tim- 
ber tree, having been mach nſed by the turners for 
wooden bowls, dithes, trenchers, &c.; but, ſince the 
cuſtom of uſing carthen ware has become fo prevalent, 
its value for thoſe purpoſes has greatly decreaſed. 
There are two varieties, one with broad leaves and 
large keys, the other with variegated leaves. By tap- 
ing it yields a liquor not unlike that of the birch- tree; 
— which the Highlanders of Scotland ſometimes 
make an agreeable and wholeſome wine. | 
2. The campeſtris, or common maple, is too well 
known to need any particular deſcription, as it grows 
very frequently in hedge-rows in molt parts of Britain. 


( 60 J 


| ſucceeded by keys, which ſometimes arrive at 


It is very 


ACE 


the beech for all the uſes of the turner. When it 


the 


abounds with knots, as it frequently does, it & highly Mple-tree 


eſteemed by joincrs for inlayings. It is alſo frequently 
employed for making muſical inſtruments, on account 
of its lightneſs; and for the whiteneſs of its wood was 


formerly eſteemed for making tables, &c. But the 


principal value of the maple is for underwood ; it be- 
ing of a quick growth, and mi good fuel. 
3. The negundo, or Virgima a 

a very ſtrong thooting trec; and in Virginia, where it 
is a native, is one of the largeſt trees of this kind. 
Its leaves are of a pale green, and well adapted to give 
a varicty of tint; but Hanbury ſays, - that this tree 
ought not to be planted in expoſed ſituations, the 
branches being ſubject to be ſplit off by the wind. Its 


uſes are ſimilar to thoſe of the ſycamore. 


4. The platanoides, or Norway-maple, grows na- 


turally in Norway, Sweden, and other northern coun- 


tries of Europe. It riſes to a good height, and is well 
furniſhed with branches, with ſinooth leaves of a ſhining 
green colour, and beautifully indented. Theſe have an 
acrid milky juice, which prevents them from being 


preyed upon by inſects as the ſycamore is; and as this 


ſpecies reliſts the ſpray of the ſea equally with the firſt, 
it is preferable in plantations ſituated near the ſea, In 
autumn the leaves dye to a golden yellow colour, which 
cauſes a delightful effec at that ſeaſon when the different 
tints of decaying vegetables are diſplayed, The flow- 
ers are alſo beautiful ; they come out early in the ſpring, 
are of a fine ycllow colour, and ſhow themſelves to A 
vantage before the leaves come out. They are frequently 
aturity 
in Britain. There is a variety with ſtriped leaves, 

5. The rebrum, or Virginia ſcarlet flowering maple, 
is a native of that country, and never grows to a large 


ſize in Britain, It is, however, cultivated in gardens - 


for the beauty of its flowers, which appear in the be- 


ginning of April, in roundiſh bunches, at the bottom 


of the footſtalks of the leaves. The ſeeds are ripe in 
five or ſix weeks after; and ought to be immediately 
ſown, being otherwiſe very apt to periſh. The tree 
ought to be ſheltered, eſpecially whilſt yonng, from the 
north-eaſt winds ; it delights in a moiſt light ſoil, where 
it will thrive much better, as well as produce many 
more flowers and much hetter ſeeds, than in a dry 
1 A variety of this tree is known in England 

y the name of Sir Charles Wager's Flowering Maple, 
from its being firſt ſent from America to Sir Charles 
Wager. The flowers of this Kind come out in larger 


cluſters than the other, and ſurround the ſmall branches, 


ſo that the tree appears entirely covered with them, and 
makes a much more beautiful appearance than the for- 
mer, which is now not ſo much eſteemed. | 

6, The ſaccharinum, or ſugar-maple, is a large grow- 
ing tree; will arrive at the height of 30 feet; and has 
broad thin leaves, divided into five principal parts ; 
which are again indented or cut at the edges into ſe- 
veral acute 5 Their ſurface is ſmooth, of a 
light green colour, whitiſh underneath ; and they grow 
on pretty long footſtalks. The flowers come out in 
the ſpring, about the time of the Norway maple; and 
they are ſucceeded by long keys, which ſometimes ripen 
in England. In America, the inhabitants tap this 
tree in the ſpring, boil the liquor, and the feces af- 


ford 


-leaved maple, is 


1 
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the Norway maples, alſo abound with a ſaccharine juice, 


Maple-tree from which there is no doubt but a uſeful ſugar might 
be prepared. | 


7. The Penſylvanicum,or American-mountain-maple, 
very much reſembles the ſugar-maple, only its leaves 
arc more pointed, 

'8. The opalus, or Italian maple, is very common 
in moſt parts of Italy, particularly about Rome ; but 
in Britain is very rarely to be met with, though hardy 
enough to bear the open air. It is one of the largeſt 


ſpecies of trees in Italy, and affords a great ſhade by 


its numerois and large leaves, On this account it is 
planted on the road - ſidcs, and near habitations. 

9. The monſpeſulanum, or Montpelier maple, is 
common in the ſoath of France, and in Italy; but is 
hardly met with in Britain. The leaves reſemble thoſe 


of the common maple ; but are of a much thicker ſub- 


ſtance, a ſhining green colour, and not ſo large. They 


continue in verdare very late in the autumn, which 
renders the trees more valuable, | | 


10. The creticum, or Cretan maple, grows natural 
ly in the Levant; it ſomewhat reſembles the laſt ſpe- 


cies; but its leaves are of a much thinner texture, and 


I 


| Acer, ford uſeful ſugar. The ſycamore, the aſh-leaved, and 


their footſtalks covered with a ſoft hairy down; where- 


as thoſe of the other are ſmooth and ſoft. 


Propagation and culture.]—1. By ſeeds. The firſt 
four ſpecies are eaſily propagated in this way. The 
keys, when ripe in autumn, may be gathered, and in a 
few * after ſown, about an inch and an half deep, in 


beds of common mould. In ſpring the plants will ap- 
: pour, and make a ſhoot of about a foot and an half 


y the autumn following, if the ground of the ſemi - 
nary be tolerably good, and they are kept free from 
weeds. The ſpring after they come up they ſhould be 


planted in the nurſery in rows of two feet and-an half 
aſunder, and their diſtance in the rows muſt be one foot 
and an half. Here they may remain till they are big 


enough to plant out-finally, with no further trouble than, 


taking off unſightly ſide-branches, and ſuch as have a 


tendency to make the tree forked, except digging be- 
tween the rows, which muſt always be done. every 
winter,——For the other ſpecics, their ſceds, as they 
do not ripen in this country, ought to be procured from 


the places where they naturally grow, and managed in 
the following manner: A cool ſhady part of the ſemi- 


nary ſhonld be appropriated for the purpoſe ; the mould 
ſhould be made fine; beds ſhould be marked ont four 
feet wide, and in length ꝓroportionable to the quantity; 
and in theſe the ſceds ſhould be regularly ſown, ſifti 

over them about half an inch of the fineſt mould. When 


the plants come up, they mnſt be keptclean from weeds, 


and frequently watered; and this work muſt be duly at- 
tended to all ſummer, 


The next ſpring, the ſtrongeſt 
may be drawn ont, and planted in the nurſery, in rows 
two feet aſinder, and at the diſtance of a foot from each 
other in the rows; leaving the others in the ſeminary 


to gain ſtrength. The ſpring following they alſo muſt 


receive the ſame culture; and in the nurſery they may 


remain, with no other trouble than keeping the gronnd 


clean from weeds ia the ſimmer, dizging between the 


rows in the winter, and taking oF all ſtrong and irre- 
gular ſide-(ho97s til! they are planted ont. Trees raiſed 
from ſeeds will grow faſter, and arrive at greater height, 


than thoſe raiſed from layers: but they will not pro- 


mon maple and the ſycamore, 
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duce ſuch quantities of flowers ; which makes the latter Acer; 


method more eligible for thoſe who want theſe plants 


for a low ſhrubbery,—Sceds of the variegated kinds al- Maple-trec 


ſo, when ſown, will produce variegated plants in return; 
which renders the propagation of theſe ſorts very expe-- 
ditious where plenty of ſeeds may be had. Where theſe: 
are not to be obtained, the plants are propagated by 
budding, as afterwards directed. >. 
2. By layers. All the ſpecies may be propagated by 
this method ; tbough it is never practiſed for the com- 
The young ſhoots may 
be at any time laid down in the autumn, winter, or 
early in the ſpring. By the autumn following, they 
will have ſtruck root, and become good plants; when 
the ſtrongeſt may be ſet out in the places where they 
are to remain ; whilſt the weakeſt may be planted in 
the nurſery, like the ſeedlings, for a year or two, to 
acquire ſtrength. 1 N ; 
3. By cuttings : which method, however, is chiefly: 
practiſed on the aſh-leaved and Norway maples, which 
more readily take root this way. The cuttings ſhould 
be the bottom parts of the laſt year's ſhoots: They: 
ſhould be taken off early in October, and planted in 
rows in a moiſt ſhady, place. The ſpring and ſummer 
following, they muſt be duly watered as often as dry 
weather makes it neceſſary, and be kept clean from 
weeds. By the autumn they will be fit to remove into 
the nurſery; though if the cuttings are not planted 


too cloſe, they may remain in their ſituation for a year 


or two longer, and then be. ſet out finally, without the 
trouble of being previouſly planted in the nurſery. . 

4. By budding, grafting and inarching. Theſe - 
methods are only practiſed for the variegated ſorts and 
the large broad-leaved kind. The latter is to be conti- 
nued no otherwiſe than by budding it on ſtocks of the- 
common ſycamore ; for from the — though ſo large 


themſelves, only the common ſycamore is produced. 


In order to propagate theſe varieties by r 
1 


let ſome plants of the common ſycamore, one year ol 


be taken out of the ſeminary, and ſet in the nurſery in 


rows a yard aſunder, and the plants about a foot and 


a half diſtance from each other in the rows: Let the 
ground be kept clean from weeds all ſummer, and 
turned in in the winter; and the ſummer following the 
ſtocks will be of a proper ſize to receive the buds, . 
which ſhould be taken from the moſt beautifully-ſtriped 
branches. The beſt time for this work is the middle or 
latter end of Auguſt. . Having then budded your ſtocks 
with the eyes or buds fronting the north, carly in Oce- 
tober take off the baſs-matting, which before this time - 
will have confined the bark and pinched. the. bud, but 
not ſo as to hurt it much. Then cut off the ſtock 
juſt above the bud, and dig the ground between the 
rows. The ſummer following, keep the ground clean 
from weeds ; cut off all natural fide-buds from the ſtock 
as they come out; and by autumn, if the land is good, 
the buds will have ſhot forth, and formed themſelves 
into trees five or ſix feet high. They may be then re- 
moved into the places where they are deſigned to re- 
main; or a few of them only may be drawn out, lea- 
ving the others to be trained up for larger ſtandards. 
The ſtriped Norway maple ſhould be budded on ſtocks 
of its own kind ; for on theſe they take beſt, and both 
Kinds are not very liable to run away from their co+ 


lours, Variegated plants in general mult be planted in 


poor * 


Acerb 
' 


Aceta- 
butum, 
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poor, hungry, gravelly, or ſandy foils, to feed the diſ- 
eaſe which occalions theſe beautiful ſtripes, and cauſe 
it to be more powerful. But theſe trees ſhow their 


ns ſtripes in greater perfection in 2 good foil: I he plant, 


though in ſickneſs, has the appearance of health ; the 
ſhoots are vigorous and ſtrong ; the leaves are large, 
leſs liable to be hurt by inſets ; and the ſtripes appear 
more perfect, natural, and beautiful, than thoſe on 
ſtunted trees growing on a poor ſoil, 

ACERB, à ſour rough aſtringency of taſte, ſuch as 
that of unripe fruit. 

ACERNO, a town of Italy, in the citerior princi- 
pality of Naples, with a biſhop's ſce. E. long. 15. 46. 
N. lat. 40. 50. | 


ACERINA, in Ichthyology, a name given by Pliny 
and other of the old naturaliſts, to the fiſn we at this 


time call the ruffe. Sce Pena, AJA 

ACERRA, in antiquity, an altar erected, among 
the Romans, near the bed of a perſon deceaſed, on 
which his friends daily offered incenſe till his burial, — 
The real intention probably was to overcome any offen- 
five ſmell that might ariſe about the corpſe. The Chi- 
neſe have (till a cuſtom like this: They ere an altar 
to the deceaſed in a room hung with mourning ; and 
place an image of the dead perſon on the altar, to which 
everyone that approaches it bows four times, and of- 
fers oblations and perfumes. 

The Acerra allo ſignified a little pot wherein were 
put the incenſe and perfumes to be burnt on the altars 
of the gods and before the dead. It appears to have 
been the ſame with what was otherwiſe called thuribu- 
lum, and pyxis. RE wr” En 

We find mention of Acerræ in the ancient church. 
The Jews had alſo their Acerræ in our verſion render- 


ed cenſers; and the Romaniſts ſtill retain them under 


the name of * ee In Roman writers, we fre- 
Pony meet with p/:na acerra, a full acerra: to un- 


erſtand which, it is to be obſerved, that people were 


obliged to offer incenſe in proportion to their eſtate and 
condition ; the rich in larger quantitics, the poor only 


a few grains ; the former ponred out acerras full on the 


altar, the latter took out two or three bits with their 

fingers. | | 
ACERRA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 

Naples, and in the Terra di Lavoro; ſeated on the ri- 


ver Agno. E. Long. 15. 10. N. lat. 40. 55. 


ACERRA (anc. geog.), the ancient name of a 
town on the Clanius, in Campania, not far from Naples, 
now AcERRA.—The name alſo of another town, now 
called /a Girola, in the territory and to the ſouth-eaſt 


ol Lodi, where the rivulet Serio falls into the Adda, to 


the weſt of Cremona and north of Placentia. 
ACESCENT, a word uſed to denote any thing 
which is turning ſour, or which is lightly acid. It is 


only applied properly to the former of theſe two mean- 


ings. The ſecond may be expreſſed by either of the 
two words, acidulous or ſirh-acid. 


ACETABULUM, in antiquity, a meaſure nſed by 
the ancients, equal to one-cighth of our pint. It ſeems 
to have acquired its name from a veſſel in which ace- 
tum or vinegar was brought to their tables, and which 


probably contained about this quantity. 


 ACgETABULUM, in anatomy, a cavity in any bone for 
receiving the protuberant head of another, and there- 


by forming that ſpecies of articulation called Exan- Acetabu- 
THROSIS, . 5 
Acz ratur un, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 1 
cics of the peziza, or cup- peziza, a genus belonging to , 
the cryptogamia fungi of Linnæus. It has got the 
name of ac:tabulum, from the reſemblance its leaves 
bear to a cup, Sce PEZZIzA. 
ACETARY. Nehemiah Grew, in his anatomy of 
plants, applics the term to a pulpy ſubſtance in certain 
fruits, e. g. the pear, which is incloſed in a congeries of 
ſmall calculous bodies towards the baſe of the fruit, and 
is always of an acid taſte. 
ACETOSA, Sorrel; by Linnzus joined to the ge- 
nus of Dock, under the title of Rumex. See RUMExX. 
 ACETOSELLA, in botany, a ſpecies of Oxar1s. , 
ACETOUS, an epithet applied to_ſach ſubſtances 
as are ſour or partake of the nature of vinegar. 
ACETUM, vIxEGaR, the vegetable Acip of the 
chemiſts, Sce VINEGAR. „ 
ACHABYTUS (anc. geog.), a high mountain in 
Rhodes, on the top of which ſtood a Temple of Jupiter, 
ACHAA (anc. geog.), a town of the iſland of 
Rhodes, in the diſtri of Jalyſas, and the. firſt and 
moſt ancient of all, ſaid to be built by the Heliades, or 
Grandſons of the Sun, 
ACH#4A, a hamlet of Aſiatic Sarmatia on the Eux- 
ine. The inhabitants were called Achæi, a cloony of 
the Orchomenians. _ „ 
ACHAANs, the inhabitants of Acnara Pro- 
pria, a Peloponneſian ſtate. This republic was not con- 
ſiderable in early times, for the number of its troops, 
nor for its wealth, nor for the extent of its territories ; 
but it was famed for its probity, its juſtice, and its 


love of liberty. Its high reputation for theſe virtues 


was very ancient. The Crotonians and Sybarites, to 
re-eſtabliſh order in their towns, adopted the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Achæans. After the famous battle of 
Leuctra, a difference aroſe betwixt the Lacedamonians 
and Thebans, who held the virtue of this people in 
ſuch veneration that they terminated the diſpute by 
their deciſion. The government of the Achæans was 
democratical, They preſerved their liberty till the 
time of Philip and Alexander: But in the reign of 
thoſe princes, and afterwards, they were either ſubject 
to the Macedonians, who had made themſclves maſters. 
of Greece, or oppreſſed by cruel tyrants. The Achæan 


commonwealth conſiſted of twelve inconſiderable towns 


in Peloponneſus. Its firſt annals are not marked by any 
great action, for they are not graced with one eminent 
character. After the death of Alexander, this little 
republic was a prey to all the evils which flow from po- 
litical diſcord. A zeal for the good of the community 
was now extinguiſhed. Each town was only attentive * 
to its private intereſt. There was no longer any ſtabi- 
lity in the ſtate ; for it changed its maſters with every 
revolution in Macedonia. Towards the 124th Olym- 
piad, about the time when Ptolmey Sater died, and 
when Pyrrhus invaded Italy, the republic of the A- 
chæans recovered its old inſtitutions and unanimity. 
The inhabitants of Patz and of Dymæ were the firſt 
aſſerters of ancient liberty. The tyrants were baniſh- 
ed, and the towns again made one commonwealth. 
A public conncil was then held, in which affairs of 
importance were diſcuſſed and determined. A regifter 
ü Was 
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Ackaia. 
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. was appointed to record the tranſactions of the coun- 


cil. This aſſembly had two preſidents, who were no- 


minated alternately by the ditterent towns. But in- 
—— (tcad of two preſidents, they ſoon elected but one. Ma- 


ny neighbouring towns which admired the conſtitution 
of this republic, founded on <quality, liberty, the love 
of juſtice, and of the 13 good, were incorporated 
with the Achæans, and admitted to the tull enjoy ment 
of their laws and privileges.— The arms which the 
Achzans chictly uſed were lings They were trained 
to the art from their intancy, by ilinging from a great 


diſtance, at a circular mark of a moderate circumfe- 
rence. By long practice they took ſo nice an aim, 
that they were ſure, not only to hit their enemies on 


the head, but on any part of the face they choſe. — 
Their ſlings were of a ditterent kind from thoſe of the 
Balearians, whom they far ſurpaſſed in dexterity, 
ACHEAI, (Achæans) ; the inhabitants of Achaia 
Propria. In Livy, the people of Greece; for the molt 


part called Achivi, by the Roman poets.. In Homer, 
the general name for Grecians. See ACH ZANS. 


ACHAORUM yeorrTvs, (Pliny) ; now Porto Buon, 
2 harbour of the Cherſoneſus Taurica, on the Euxine. 


Another, near Sigæum, into which the Xanthus, after 


being joined by the Simois, falls. 


| ACHAMENES, according to Herodotus, was fa- 


ther of Cambyſes, and grandfather of Cyrus the firſt, 


king of Perſia. Moſt of the commentators of Horace 
are of opinion, that the Achæmenes whom that poct 
mentions, ode Xii. of his 2d book, was one of the Per- 


fan monarchs : but, if that were true, he muſt have 
reigned before the Medes ſubdued the Perſians ; for 
we donot hear of any king of that name from the time 
that the Perſians founded that great monarchy, which 
is looked upon as the ſecond univerſal one. However 
this be, the epithet Zchamenians is frequently given to 
the Perſians, in the old Latin poets. | 


ACHE&MENES, ſon of Darius I. king of Perſia, and, 
brother of Xerxes, had the government of Egypt be- 


ſtowed on him, after Xerxes had forced the Egyptians 
to return to their allegiance, He ſome time after com- 


manded the Egyptian fleet in the celebrated expedition 


which proved ſo fatal to all Greece. The Egyptians 
having again takenup arms after the death of Xerxes, 


Achæmenes was ſent into Egypt to ſuppreſs the rebel- 


lion; but was vanquiſhed by Inarus, chief of the rebels, 
ſuccoured by the Athenians. | 
ACHAUS, couſin-german to Seleucus Ceraunus and 


Antiochus the Great, kings of Syria, became a very 
powerful monarch, and enjoyed the dominions he had 
uſurped for many years; but at laſt he was puniſhed 


for his uſurpations in a dreadful manner, in the 140th 


„Lib. viii. Year of Rome, as related by Polybius.“ 
cap. 5. 6. 


ACHAIA, a name taken for that part of Greece 
which Ptolemy calls Hellas; the younger Pliny, Cra- 
cia; now called Livadia : bounded on the north by 
Theſlaly, the river Sperchius, the Sinus Maliacus, and 
mount Oeta ; on the weſt by the river Achelous; on 
the eaſt, turning alittle to the north, itis waſhed By the 
Archipelago, down to the promontory of Sunium : on 


the ſouth, joined to the Peloponneſus, or Morea, by 


the iſthmus of Corinth, five miles broad. 
Ach Propria, anciently a ſmall diſtrict in the 
north of Peloponneſus, running weſtward along the bay 


of Corinth, and bounded on the weſt by the Ionian 


have mercy upon 


Sea, on the ſouth by Elis and Arcadia, and on the eaſt Abs 


by Sicyonia : inhabitants, the Achæani, properly ſo cal- f 


d; i opolis, Patræ. It is now called „ni Acheen. 
led; its metropolis, 4. It is now called Komania 


Alta, in the Morea. | 

Achaia was alſo taken for all thoſe countries that 
joined in the Achæan league, reduced by the Romans 
to a province. Likewiſe for Peloponneſus. 

Achau Preſbyteri, or the Preſbyters of Achaia, . 
were thoſe who were preſent at the martyrdom of St. 
Andrew the Apoſtle, A. D. 59; and are faid to have 
written an epiſtle in relation to it. Bellarmin, and ſe- 
veral other eminent writers in the church of Rome, al- 
low it to be genuine; While Du Pin, and ſome others, 
expreſsly reject it. ö 

AC HAI Us, ſon of Ethwin, was raiſed to the: 
crown of Scotland, A. D. 788. The emperor Char- 


lemagne ſent an embaſſy to deſire an alliance with 


him againſt the Engliſh, whoſe pirates ſo infeſted the 
ſeas, that the merchants could not carry on their 
trade. This alliance was concluded in France upon 


conditions ſo advantageous to the Scots, that Achaius, 


to perpetuate the memory of it, added to the arms 
of Scotland a double field ſowed with. lilies. He died 
in 819. Ts = 
ACHALALACTLI, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
king's-fiſher. Sec ALCEDO. 5 
ACHAN, the ſon of Carmi, of the tribe of Judah, 
at the taking of Jericho concealed two hundred thekels 
of ſilver, a Babyloniſh garment, and a wedge of gold, 
contrary to the expreſs command of God, This ſin 
proved fatal to the Iſraelites, who were repulſed at the 
ſiege of Ai. In «he Lond, exigence, Joſhua proſtra- 


ted himſelf before the Lord, and begged that he would 
is people. Achan was diſcovered : 
by caſting lots, and he and his children were ſtoned to - 
death. This expiation being made, Ai was taken by 
ſtratagem. Toſh. vii. 8, 9. Fx 1 4 IN 
ACHANE, an ancient Perſian corn meaſure, con- 
taining 45 Attic medimni, | 

ACHARACA, anciently a town of Lydia, ſituate - 
between Trulles and Nyſa; in which were the temple- 
of Pluto, and the cave Charonium, where patients ſlept . 


in order to obtain a cure. 2 


_ ACHAT, in law, implies a purchaſe or bargain. . 
And hence probably purveyors were called Achators, , 


from their making bargains. 


ACHATES, the companion of Encas, and his moſt - 
faithful friend, celebrated in Virgil. 

ACHATES, in natural hiſtory, Sce AGATE: - 

ACHATES (anc, geog.), a river of Sicily, now the 
Drillo; which runs from north to ſouth, almoſt paral- 
lel with, and at no great diſtance from, the Gela; and 


riſes in the north of the territory of Noto. It gave 


_ to the Achates, or Agate, ſaid to be firſt found 
there. | 
ACHAZIB, or Acnz1B:(anc. geog.), a town of 
Galilee, in the tribe of Aſher, nine miles from Ptole- - 
mais.—Alſo a town in the more ſouthern parts of the 
tribe of Judah. 5 5 | 
_ ACHEEN, AcnF', or ACHEN, a kingdom of Su- 
matra in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated on the north-weſtern 
part of the i/land, | 


The capital is ſituated on a river which 'empties it- - 


ſelf near the north-weſt point, or Acheen-head, about 


two miles from the mouth. It lies in a wide valley, 
formed 


— 


Archeen, 


ACH 
formed like an amphitheatre by two lofty ranges of hills. 
The river is not large, and by empty ing itſelf in ſeveral 
channels is rendered very ſhallow at the bar. In the 
dry monſoon it will not admit boats of any burthen, 
much leſa large veſſels, which lic without, in the road 
formed by the iſlands off the point. Thongh no long- 
er the great mart of caſtern commodities, it ſtill carries 
on a conſiderable trade with the natives of that part of 


the coaſt of Indoſtan called Telinga, who ſapply it with 


the cotton goods of their conntry, and reccive in re- 
turn, gold-duſt, ſapan-wood, betel - nut, patch-lcaf (cui. 
fur Indicus), a litile pepper, ſulphur, camphire, and 


benzoin, The country is ſupplied with Bengal opium, 
and alſo with iron, and many other articles of merchan- 
dize, by the European traders. 4 

Acheen is eſteemed, ey = e | healthy, being 
more free from woods and ſwamps than moſt other por- 


tions of the iſland ; and the fevers and dyſenteries to 
which theſe are ſuppoſed to give occalion, are there 


ſaid to be uncommon. The foil is light and fertile ; 
and the products, beſide thoſe already enumerated as 
articles of export trade, and a variety of fine fruits, are 


_ chiefly rice and cotton. There is likewiſe ſome raw 
ſiſk 1 in the country, of very inferior quality. 


Gold duſt is collected in the mountains near Acheen, 
but the greateſt part is brought from the ſouthern ports 
of Nalaboo and Sooſoo. The ſulphur is gathered from 
a volcano mountain in the neighbourhood, which ſup- 


plies their own conſumption for the manufacture of 


gun-powder, and admits of a large exportation, 

In their perſons, the Acheneſe differ from the reſt of 
the Sumatrans, being taller, ſtouter, and darker com- 
plexioned. They appear not to be a gennine people ; but 


are thought, with great appearance of rcaſon, to be a 


mixture of Battas, Malays, and Moors ffom the weſt of 
India. In their diſpoſitions they are more active and 
induſtrious than their neighbours ; they poſſeſs more 
1 and ſagacity ; have more gencral know- 
edge: and as merchants, they deal upon a more exten- 
ſive and liberal footing. Their religion is Mahomcta- 
niſm ; and, having a great number of moſques and 
prieſts, its forms and ceremonies are ſtrictly obſerved. 
The appearance of the town, and the nature of the 
buildings, are much the ſame as are found in-the ge- 
nerality of Malay bazars, excepting that the ſuperior 
wealth of this place has occaſioned a great number 
of public edifices, but without the ſmalleſt pretenſions 
to magnificence. The king's palace, if it deſerves the 
appellation, is a very rude and uncouth piece of archi- 
tecture, deſigned to reſiſt the force of an enemy, and 
ſurrounded for that purpoſe by ſtrong walls, but with- 
out any regular plan, or view to the modern ſyſtem of 
military attack, The houſes in common are built of 


bamboos and rough timber, and raiſed ſome feet from 


the ground, on account of the place being overflowed 
in the rainy ſeaſon. | 

A conſiderable fabrick of a thick ſpecies of cotton 
cloth, and of ſtuff for the ſhort drawers worn both by 
Malays and Acheneſe, is eſtabliſhed here, and ſupplies 
an extenſive demand. They weave alſo very handſome 
ſilk pieces, of a particular form, for that part of the 
dreſs which is called by the Malays cayen ſarrongp. 

The Acheneſc are ae and bold navigators, 
and employ a variety of veſſels, according to the 


* 4 "i * 
voyages they undertake, end the purpoſes for which Achten. 


ACH 


they deſign them. The river is covered with a mul- 


titude of fiſhing ſampans or canoes, which go to ſea 


with the morning breeze, and return in the afternoon, 
with the ſea wind, full laden. | 
Having no convenient coins, thongh moſt ſpecies of 
money will be taken there at a valuation, 1 7 
monly make their payments in gold duſt, and for that 
purpoſc are all provided with ſcales or ſmall ſteclyards. 
They carry their gold about them, wrapped up in 
pieces of bladder, and often purchaſe to ſo ſmall an a- 
mount, as to make uſe of grain or ſeeds for weights. 


The monarchy is hereditary ; and the king uſually 


maintains a guard of 100 Seapoys about his palace. 


According to Mr. Marſden, © the grand council 


of the nation conſiſts of, the King or Sultan, four 


Colooballangs, and eight of a lower degree, Who 


ſit on his right hand, and ſixteen Cajoorangs, who 
ſit on his left. At the king's fect fits a woman, 
to whom he makes known his pleaſure : by her it 


is communicated to an eunuch, who fits next to 
her, and by him to an officer named Cajoorang Con- 


dong, who then proclaims it aloud to the aſſembly. 
There are alſo preſcnt two other officers, one of whom 
has the government of the bazar or market, and the 
other the ſuperintending and carrying into execution 
the puniſhment of criminals. All matters relative to 
commerce and the cuſtoms of the port, come under the 
juriſdiction of the Shabandar, who performs the ce- 


- remony of piving the chap or licence for trade; which 


is done by lifting a golden-handed creeſe over the head 
of the merchant who arrives, and without which he 
dares not to land his goods. Preſents, the value of 


which are become pretty regularly aſcertained, are then 


ſent to the king and his officers. If the ſtranger be in 
the ſtyle of an ambaſſador, the royal elephants are ſent 


down to carry him and his letters to the monarch's 
preſence ; theſe being firſt delivered into the hands of 
an ennnch, who places them in a ſilver diſh, covered 
with rich ſilk, on the back of the largeſt elephant, 


which is provided with a machine {houder) for that 
purpoſe. Within about an hundred yards of an open 
hall where the King fits, the cavalcade ſtops, and 


the ambailador diſmounts, and makes his obciſance by 
bending his body, and lifting his joined hands to his . 


head. When he enters the palace, if an European, he 
is obliged to take off his ſhoes ; and having made a ſe- 
cond obeiſance, is ſeated upon a carpet on the floor, 
where betel is brought to him. The throne was ſome 
years ago of ivory and tortoiſeſhell, and when the place 
was governed by queens, a curtain of gauze was hung 


before it, which did not obſtruct the audience, but pre- 


vented any perfect view. The ſtranger, after ſome ge- 
neral diſcourſe, is then conducted to a ſeparate build- 
ing, where he is entertained with the delicacies of the 
country, by the officers of ſtate, and in the evening re- 
turns in the manner he came, ſurrounded by a prodi- 
gious number of lights. On high days (aree ryah) the 
king gocs in great ſlate mounted on an clephant richly 
capariſoned, to the great moſque, preceded by his 00/55- 


baliangs Who are armed nearly in the European man- 
YET. 


The country under the immediate juriſdiction of 


Acheen, is divided into three diſtricts, named Ds 
— pos 
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the moſt dil | 
Achen was viſited by the e e in 1509, only 


„ 


ACH 


by a Pangleemo, and under 


« Achen has ever been remarkable for the ſeverity 
with which crimes are iſhed by their laws; the 
ſame rigour ſtill ſubſiſts, and there is no commutation 
admitted, as is regularly eſtabliſhed in the ſouthern 


countries. There is great reaſon, however, to conclude, 


that the poor alone experience the rod of juſtice ; the 
nobles being ſecure from retribution in the number of 


their dependents. Petty theft is puniſhed by ſuſpend- 
ing the criminal from a tree, with a gun or heavy 


weight tied to his feet; or by cutting off a finger, a 
hand, or leg, according to the nature of the theft, 
Many of cheſs mutilated and wretched objects are daily 


to be ſeen in the ſtreets. Robbery on the highway and 


houſe-breaking are puniſhed by ay capt. and after- 
wards expoſing the body on a ſtake for a few days, If 
the robbery is committed upon an imaum or prieſt, the 
ſacrilege is expiated by burning the criminal alive. A 
man _ is convicted of adultery is {ſeldom attempted 
to be ſcreened by his friends, but is delivered up to the 
friends and relations of the injured huſband. Theſe 
take him to ſome large plain, and forming themſelves 


in a circle, place him in the middle. A large weapon 


called a Cadoobong, is then delivered to him by one of 
his family; and if he can force his way through thoſe 


who ſurround him, and make his eſcape, he is not 
liable to further proſecution ; but it commonly happens 


that he is inſtantly cut to pieces. In this caſe his re- 


lations bury him as they would a dead buffalo, refuſing 


to admit the corpſe into their houſc, or to perform any 
funeral rites.” Theſe diſcouragements to vice might 
ſcem to beſpeak a moral and virtuous people : yet all 
travellers agree in repreſenting the Acheneſe as one of 
honeſt and flagitious nations of the Eaſt. 


12 years after they had diſcovered the paſlage to the 
Eaſt- Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. They made 
various attempts to eſtabliſh themſelves in the country, 
but were expelled with diſgrace. Sce SUMMATRA. 
ACHELOUS, in fabulous hiſtory, wreſtled with 
Hercules, for no leſs a prize than Deianira, daughter 
to king Oenuss but as Achelous had the power of aſ- 
tuming all ſhapes, the conteſt was long dubious: at laſt, 
as he took that of a bull, Herculcs tore off one of his 
horns: ſo that he was forced to ſubmit, and-to redeem 
it by giving the conqueror the horn of Amalthea, the 
ſame with the Cornucopia or horn of plenty; which 
Hercules having filled with a variety of fruits, conſe- 
crated to EA Some explain this fable, by ſaying, 
That Achelons is a winding river of Greece, whole 
ſtream was ſo rapid that it roared like a bull, and over- 
flowed its banks; but Hercules, by bringing it into 


two channels, broke off one of the horns, and ſo reſto- 


ted plenty to the country. See the next article, 


_ ACHELOvUs, a river of Acarnania ; which riſes in 
mount Pindus, and, dividing Ætolia from Acarnania, 


falls from north to ſouth into the Sinus Corinthiacus. 
It was formerly called Thoas, from its impetuoſity, and 
king of rivers, (Homer.) The cpithet Achelcius is 
uſed for Aquens, (Virgil); theancientscalling all water 


Achelous, eſpecially in oaths, vows, and ſacrifices, accor- 
ding to Ephorns:; Now called 4/pro Potamo. Rivers 


the ancient pocts called Tauriformes, either from 
Vol. I. | 15 a : 


are 
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polo duo, Duo pooloo leemo, and Duo poolos anam. 
Achelous. Each diſtrict is governed 
him an Imaum and four Pangeeches to each moſque, 


% 


=. 
the bellowing of their waters, or from their plonghing 
the earth in their courſe : Hercules, reſtraining by dykes 


i 
and monnds the inundations of the Aehelous, is ſaid to Ai colum 


have broken off one of his horns, and to have brought 
back plenty to the country, See the preceding article. 
ACHERI (Luxe p'), a learned Benedictine of the 
congregation of St Maur, was born at St Quintin, in 
Picardy, in 1609; and made himſelf famous by printing 
{ſeveral works, which till then were only in manuſcript : 
particularly, The epiſtle attributed to St Barnabas; 
The works of Langfrank, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 


A collection of ſcarce and curious pieces, under the 


title of Spicilegium, i. e. Gleanings, in thirtcen vo- 
lames, quarto. The prefaces and notes, which he an- 
nexed to many of theſe pieces, ſhow him to have been a 
man of genius and abilities. He had alſo ſome ſhare in 
the pieces inſerted in the firſt volumes of The acts of 


the ſaints of the order of St Bennet; the title whereof 


acquaints us that they were collected and publiſhed by 
him and father Mabillon, After a very retired life, 
till the age of 73, he died at Paris the 29th of April 
1685, inthe abbey of St. Germain in the felds, where 
he had been librarian. . 


ACHERNER, or ACHARNER, a ſtar of the firſt 


magnitude in the ſouthern extremity of the conſtellation 


ERIDANUS. = | EEE 

ACHERON, a river of Epirus. The poets feign- 
ed it to have been the ſon of Ceres, whom ſhe hid in 
hell for fear of the Titans, and turned into a river, 
over which ſouls departed were ferried on their way 
to Elyſium. . ; 


ACHERON, a riverof Theſprotia, in Epirus; which, 
after forming the lake Acheruſia, at no great diſtance 


from it, falls into the ſea near the promontory of Chi- 
merium, to the weſt of the Sinus Ambracius, in a 
courſe from north to ſouth, | 


ACHERON or ACHEROS, a river of the Bruttii in 


Italy, running from caſt to weſt; where Alexander 


king of Epirus was ſlain by the Lucani, being decei- 


ved by the oracle of Dodona, which bid him beware 


of Acheron. Dy” 
ACHERSET, an ancient meaſure of corn, conjec- 


tured to be the ſame as our quarter, or eight buſnels. 


ACHERUSIA rPxLvus, a lake between Cumæ and 
the promontory Miſenum, now I Lago Della Collucia, 
(Cluverins.) Some confound it with the Lacus Lucri- 
uus, and others with the Lacus Averni. But Strabo 
and Pliny diſtinguiſh them. The former takes it to be 
an effuſion, exundation, or waſhes of the ſea, and there- 
fore called by Lycophron, Ax»puo:e xvoig.—Alſo a lake 


of Epirus, through which the Acheron runs.—There 


it alſo an Acheruſia, a peninſula of Bithynia on the 


Euxine, near Heraclea; and a cave there of the ſame 


name> through which Hercules is fabled to have de- 


ſcended to hell to drag forth Cerberus. 


ACHIAR, is a Malayan word, which ſignifies all 
ſorts of fruits and roots pickled with vinegar and ſpice. 


The Dutch import from Batavia all forts of achiar, 


but particularly that of BauO (fee Axunpo), 
a kind of cane, extremely thick, which grows in 


* 


the Eaſt Indies. It is preſerved there, whilſt it is ſtill 
green, with very ſtrong vinegar and ſpice; and is 


called bamboo-achiar, The name changes according to 
the fruit with which the achiar is made. | 


ACHICOLUM, is uſed to expreſs the fornix tho- 
: * ; . I as 


lus 


5 


Aae. , or- [udatorium of the ancient 


= ht rom where they uſed to ſweat. 


A C 


architholus, 

ACHILLAMN, Yarzow, Miro, NOSEBLEED, 
or SWEBZRWORT a genus of the order of the polyga- 
mis ſuperſſua, belonging to che ſyngeneſia claſs of 


plants, The natural order to which it belongs is the 


4th, Conpo ſit diſcoides. 


The characters are: The common calyx is ovate 
and imbricated, with ovate, acute, n 


The compound corolla is rayed; the hermaphrodite co- 
rollets are tubular in the diſe, the feminine lingui- 
ſorm and from 5 to 10 in the rays: The proper co- 
rolla of the hermaphrodites is funnel- haped, cxpanded, 
and divided into 5 ſegments; that of the females, 
tongue-ſhaped, inverſely cordated, expanding, and of 
8 The ſtamina in the hermaphrodites con- 

ſt of 5 v 
lindric and tubular. The piſti/{um in the hermaphro- 
ites has a ſmall germen; the ſtylus is filiform the 
length of the ſtamina; the ſtigma is obtuſe and end- 
note hed t in the females; the germen is ſmall ; the ſty- 


lus is filiform ; the ſtigmata are 2, obtuſe and reflected. 
The pericarpium is wanting ; the calyx ſcarcely chan- 


god; the receptacle filiform, clongated-at the diſc of 
the ſecds, ovate, and twice as long as the calyx, The 
ſerds are ſolitary, ovate; and furniſhed with a lock of 
v_ ; no-pappits. The recepraculum is chatty and ele- 
 Vated, 


Species and properties, There are 20 ſpecies, of p 


which the following are the principal: 1. The mil- 
lefolium, or common yarrow, is found naturally on 
banks, and by the ſides of foot paths, in moſt parts of 
England. It moſt commonly bears white flowers, 
though a variety of it is found ime 1rple ones. 
Theſe, however, do not long continue to bear flowers 
of this cblour if tranſplanted into rr 
formerly uſed in medicine; but though it may ſtill have 
a place in ſome diſpenſatorics, no phy ſician of any nate 
expects any virtue from it, or ever preſcribes it, It 
creeps greatly by its roots, and alſo multiplies by the 
ſeeds, 65 that it becomes a troubleſome weed where it 
is once allowed to get a footing. The cultivation of it 
is recommended by Mr Anderſon, in his Eſſays on A- 
griculture, as a-proper food for cattle. This ſpecies 
was the proper achillæa of the ancients, ſo named from 
Achilles; who, haviag been the diſciple of Chiron, firſt 
bro1ght it into uſe for the cure of wounds and ulcers. 
2. The ſantolina, or caſtern ſneezewort, is ſometimes 
cultivated in gardens; it has large yellow flowers, which 
ſtand upon pretty long footſtalks placed ſingly, not in 
bunches as in the common kind. It has leaves like 


lavender-cotton, which, when rubbed, emit a ſtrong oily 


odour, The flowers appear in Ine and July. 3. The 
to nentoſa, or wooly yarrow, is a native of the ſouth of 
France and Spain, b 

The flowers are of a bright yellow, and continue lon 


in beauty, growing in claſters at the top of the ſtalks, 


which ſeldom riſe above a foot high. The leaves are 
finely en, and very -hoary. 4. The abrotanifolia, or, 
tall eaſtern yarrow, is a native of the iflands in the Ar- 


chipelago; it grows to the height of two feet and a 


half, wun large ambels of yellow flowers on the top; 
the leaves reſemble thoſe 


and are cut into long narrow. ſegments, 5; The cla- 


[ & ] 
baths; which was a 
It is alſo called 


ſnort capillary filaments; the anthera is 


It was 


roots have full libe 


it lives in the open air in England. 


the common wormwood, 


ACH 
venna, or Alpine umbelliferous wormwoed, takes its. 
name from the mountains of which it is a native. It 
ſeldom above ſix ox ſeven inches in height; it 
ſupports umbels of white flowers, like thoſe of tlie com- 
mon ſneeze wort, which appear in April and May. The 
leaves are ſilvery, and ſhaped like thoſe of wormwood, 
which often decay in the autumn and winter. 6. The 
tanacetiſolia, or eaſtern ſneezewort, with tanſey leaves, 
is a very humble plant, ſcldom riſing above ſux inches 
in height; The flowers are nearly as large as thoſe of 
the common ſneezewort, white, and growing in flat 
umbels. They appear in June and july. The leaves 
of the —9 2 likeneſs to _ e _— 
wormwood, are very hoary, grow cloſe to the ground, 
and decay in pat > i to make little 1 
in winter. Like the laſt ſpecies, this is a native of 
the Alps. 7. The ageratum, or ſweet maudlin, was 
formerly much uſed in medicine and for culinary pur- 
1175 but has now fallen ſo much into neglect as to 
be totally unknown in the markets; ſo that when it is 
demanded; the white maudlin is ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 
The reaſon of this ſubſtitution was, that the latter is 
more hardy and eaſily propagated than the ſweet maud- 
lin, which is apt to rot in wet winters. The common 
mandlin flowers in gone and Jnly, and the ſceds are 
ripe in September. 8: The Egyptiaca, or hoary ſneeze- 
wort, is a native of the Archipelago. It hath very 
hoary leaves, which remain all the year; and the plants. 
rowing cloſe and low, make a pretty appearance at all 
eaſons. The flowers are yellow, and are produced in, 
umbels on the top of the ſtalks; they appear in June, 
and continne till the end of September, 9. The ptarmi- 
ca, or common ſneezewort, grows wild in the woods, and 
other ſhady places, in many parts of England: ſo is 
not admitted into gardens, There is a variety, nowever, - 
with doable flowers, which is preſerved in gardens, and 
is commonly known by the name of double maudlin. 
This ſpecies creeps, greatly by the. roots, ſo as ſoon, 
to overſpread a large ſpot. of ground. If planted in 
pots, ſo as to confine its roots from creeping, the ſtalks. 


grow cloſe together, and make a tolerable appearance 


when in flower; but when at a diſtance, ſo that the. 
to run, the flowers appear but 
indifferently. 10. The macrophylla, or Alpine ſneeze- 
wort, with fewer leaves, is a native of the Alps, It. 
produces many ſtalks riſing near three feet high; ha- 
ving looſe. branching umbels of white flowers on their 
top, reſembling thoſe of the common ſneezewort, but 
larger. 11. The nana, or hoary Alpine milfoil, is like-- 
wile a native of the Alps; the leaves are hoary, and” 


the umbels of its flowers are more compact than the 


former; the. ſtalks do not riſe. more than a foot high. 
12. The nobilis, or ſweet milfoil, approaches to the. 
nature of the common milfoil; but its leaves are of a 
paler green, and are neither ſo long nor fo much cut; 
off. as. thoſe of the common milfoil are: they have a 
ſtrong ſweet ſcent when bruiſed. 13. The alpina, or- 
white mandlin, bears ſome reſemblance to the common. 
ſneezewort; but the leaves are longer, of a deeper. 
green colour, and deeply indented in their edges; the, 
flowers are white, and the roots creep far under ground. 
Fn plant will rife, in good land, to the height of four 
cet. 

Culture. All the ſorts of yarrow are eaſily propa- 


gated by ſeeds, which may be ſown cither in the ſpring 
— — 


Wa 


ACH 


achilleld, or anfunin, upon 2bed-of common -carth. When 'the 
Achillis. 
—— ing, they ſnould be planted 


. plamed. fn beds in the nurſery, 


where they may continue till autumn, when they ſhould 
be tranſ to the places where they are to remain. 
The 3 kinds, however, are often deſtroyed by 
ſevere froſt; ſo they ought to be thehered during the 
winter. Theſe kinds alſo rarely bring their ſeeds to 
perfection in England; they are therefore to be pro- 
pagated by (lips, which may be taken off and plant- 
ed in a ſhady border any time in ſummer, when they 
will take root in about ſæ weeks, and then may be 
- tranſplanted where they are to remain. 
- ACHILLEID, Acn1LLers, a celebrated poem of 
Statius, in which that author propoſed to deliver the 


whole life and exploits of Achilles; but being prevent- 


ed by death, he has only treated of thie infancy and e- 
ducation of this hero. See SrATIuvs. | 
ACHILLES, one of the greateſt heroes of ancient 


Greece, was the ſon of Peleus and Thetis. He was a 


native of Pythia, in Theſſaly. His mother, it is ſaid, 
in order to conſume every mortal part of his body, uſed 


to lay him every night under live coals, 3 


with ambroſia, which preſerved every part from - 
ing but one of his lips, owing to his having licked it. 


She dipped him alſo in the waters of the river Styx; 


by which his whole body became invulnerable, except 
that part of his heel by which ſhe held him. But this 
opinion is not univerſal, nor is it a part of his charac- 


ter as drawn by Homer; for in the Iliad (B. xxi. 161.) 


he is actually wounded in tlie right arm, by the lance 


of Aſteropaus, in the battle near the river Scamander. 
Thetis afterwards intruſted him to the care of the cen- 
taur Chiron, who, to give him the ſtrength neceſſary 
for martial toil, fed him with honey and the marrow 
of lions and wild boats, To prevent his going to 


the ſiege of Troy, ſhe diſguiſed him in female-apparel, 
and hid him among the maidens at the court of kin 

Lycomedes: but Ulyſſes diſcovering him, perſuade 

him to follow the Greeks. Achilles diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by a number of heroick actions at the ſiege. Being 
diſguſted, however, with Agamemnon for'the loſs of 
Briſeis, he retired from the camp. But returning to 


avenge the death of his friend Patroclus, he flew Hec- 


tor, faſtened his corps to his chariot, and dragged it 
round the walls of Troy, At laſt Paris, the Ear 
of Hector, wounded him in the heel with an arrow, 
while he was in the temple treating about his marriage 


with Philoxena, danghter to king Priam. Of this 
wound he died, and was interred on the promontory of 


Sigæum; and after Troy was taken, the Greeks ſacri- 
ficed Philoxena on his tomb, in obedience to his deſire, 


that he might enjoy her company in the Elyſian fields. 


It is faid, that Alexander, ſeeing this tomb, honoured 
it by placing a crown upon it; at the ſame time cry- 
ing out, that “ Achilles was happy in having, during 


his life, ſuch a friend as Patroclus ; and, after his death, 
a poet like Homer,” Achilles is ſuppoſed to have died 
1183 years before the Chriſtian æra. 


AcHILLEs TaTius. See TaTtlvs. 


Tendo AcniLLis, in anatomy, is a ſtrong tendinous 
cord formed by the tendons of ſeveral muſcles, and in- 


ſerted into the os calcis. It has its name from the fa- 
tal wound Achilles is ſaid to have received in that part 


from Paris the ſon of Priam, 


L & 7 
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AcHILLINI (Alexander), born at B „ and 
doctor of philoſophy in that univerſity, He flouriſhed 
in the 15th and 16th centuries, and by way of eminence 
was ſtyled the Great Philoſopher, He Was a ſtedfaſt 
follower and accurate interpreter of Avetroes upon Ari- 
ſtotle, but moſt admired for his axuteneſs and ſtren 

of arguing in public and private diſputations, He made 
a ſurpriſing quick progreſs in his ſtudies, and was very 
early promoted to a profeſſorſhip iu the univerſity ; in 
which he acquitted himſelf with ſo much applauſe that 
his name became famons throughout all Italy. He con- 
tiuued at Bologna till the, year 1 506; When tlie uni- 


4 
Achmet. 
— prone 


verſity of Padua made choice of him to ſucceed 'Anth- = 


nio Francatiano in the firſt chair of philoſophy, ant 
2 brought vaſt numbers of ſtadents to His lee- 


at-Paduz; but the war, wherein the ge bie f 


Venice was engaged 3 the league oſ — * 


putting a to the 


ectures of that univerſity, 


withdrew to his native country; where he was received 
with the ſame marks of honour and diſtinction as be- 


fore, and again appointed profeſſor of philoſpphy in 
Bologna. He ſpent the remainder of his life 15 "this 
city, where he lied, and was interred with great potifp 
in the church of St Martin the Great, which belongs to 
the Carmelite friars. Jovius, who knew Achillini, and 
heard his lectures, ſays, that he was a man of ſuch ex- 
ceeding ſimplicity, and ſo unacquainted with addreſs 
and flattery, that he was a laughing Rtock' to the pert 
and ſaucy young ſcholars, although eſteemed on account 
of his learning. He wrote ſeveral pieces on philoſo- 
phical ſubjects, which he publiſhed, and dedicated to 
Jahn Bentivogli. 
ACHILLINI (Claudius), grandſon of the former, read 
lectures at Bo | 


logna, Ferrara, and Parma; where he 


was reputed a great philoſopher, a learned divine, an 


excellent lawyer, an eloquent orator, a good mathe- 
matician, and an elegant poet. He accompanied Car- 
dinal Ludovino, who went as legate into Piedmont; but 
being afterward neglected by this cardinal, when he 
became pope under the name of Gregory XV. he left 
Rome in diſguſt, and retired to Parma; where the duke 
appointed him profeſſor of law, with a good ſalary. He 
publiſhed a volume of Latin Letters, and another of 


Italian poems, which gained him great reputation: he 


died in 1640, aged 6 8 
AcHIOT TE, or Achrort, a foreign drug, uſed 
in dying, and in the preparation of chocolate. It is 
the ſame with the ſubſtance more uſually known by 
the name of Axx OTTO; which ſee. 


ACHIROPOETOS, à name given by ancient wri- 


ters to certain miraculous pictures of Chriſt and the 


Virgin, ſuppoſed to have been made without hands. — 
The moſt celebrated of theſe is the picture of Chriſt, 
preſerved in the church of St John Lateran at Rome ; 


ſaid to have been _ by St Luke, but finiſhed by 
g 


the miniſtry of angels. 


ing the interpretation of dreams according to the doc - 
trine of the Indians, Perſians, and Egyptians, which 
was tranſlated out of Greek into Latin by Leo Tuſcus 

in 1160. He lived in the ↄth century. | 
ACHMET GEDUC, 'a famous general under Ma- 
homet II. and Bajazet II. in the 1 5th century. When 
Mahomet II. died, Bajazet and Zezan both claimed 
the throne: Achmet ſided with the former, and by his 
| I 2 bravery 


ACHMET, fon of Scerim, has left a book concern- 


— ACHMETSCHET, a town of the 


ACH 

Achmet- bravery and conduct fixed the crown on his head. But 

ſchet, Bajazet took away his life; ſhining virtue being always 
mim. an unpardonable crime in the eyes of a tyrant. 


peninſula of 
the Crimea, the reſidence of the ſultan Galga, who is 
eldeſt ſon of the Khan of Tartary. Long. 51. 20. 
Lat. 45. o. 

ACHMIM, a large town of Upper Egypt, ſituated 
on the eaſtern bank of the Nile. One admires there 
(ſays Abalfeda, as quoted by Mr Savary) a temple, 
which is comparable to the moſt celebrat 
of antiquity, It is conſtructed with ſtones of 4 ſurpri- 


ſing ſize, on which are ſculptured innumerable figures. 
Thoagh this town be fallen from its ancient ſp endor, 


it is ſtill one of the moſt beautiful of Upper Egypt. 
According to Mr Savary, an Arab prince commands 
there, and the police is well atte to. The ſtreets 
arc wide and clean, and commerce and agriculture flou- 
riſh. It has a manufactory of cotton, ſtuffs, and pot- 
tery, which are conveyed over all Egypt. It is the 
ſame that Herodotus calls Chemmis, and Strabo Pano- 
polis, or the city of Pan, who was worſhipped there. 
Herodotus ſays, that Perſeus was a native of this city, 
and that his deſcendents had eſtabliſhed feſtivals there 
in his honour. It has loſt its ancient edifices, and much 

of its extent; the ruins of the temple, deſcribed by 


Abulfeda, being without its limits, to the north. No- 


thing remains of it but ſome ſtones, of ſuch magnitude 
that the Turks have not been able to move them. They 
are covered with hicroglyphics. On one of them are 
' traced four concentric circles, in a ſquare, The inner- 
molt of theſe contains a ſun, The two ſucceeding ones, 
divided into 12 parts, contain, one, 12 birds, the other, 


12 animals almoſt effaced, which appear to be the ſigns 


of the zodiac. The fourth has no diviſions, and pre- 
- ſents 12 human figures; which Mr Savary imagines to 
repreſent the 12 gods, the 12 months of the year, and 
the 12 ſigns of the zoliac. The Egyptians, ſays He- 
rodotus, are the firſt who divided the year into 12 
months, and employed the names of the 12 gods. The 
four ſeaſons occupy the angles of the ſquarc, on the 
fide of which may be diſtinguiſhed a globe with wings. 
Mr Savary thinks it probable that this ſtone belonged 
to a temple rade; to the ſun, that the whole of 
theſe hieroglyphics mark his paſſage into the ſigns of 
the zodiac, and his courſe, whoſe revolution forms the 

ear, The columns of this temple have been partly 
har {6 to make lime and millſtones. Some of them 
have been tranſported into one of the moſques of Ach- 
mim, where they are placed without taſte ; others are 
heaped ap in the ſquares of the town. 

Mr Savary tells ns of a ſerpent which is wor- 
ſhipped here, and is the wonder of the country, 
„% Upwards of a century ago, (ſays he), a religious 

Turk called Scheilk Hari, died here, He paſſed 
for a ſaint among the Mahometans ; who raiſed a 
monument to him, covered with a- cupola, at the 
foot of the monntain. The people flocked from 
all parts to offer up their prayers to him. One of 
their prieſts, profiting by their credulity, perſuaded 
them that God had made the ſoul of Scheilk Haridi 
paſs into the body of a ſerpent. Many of theſe are 
found in the Thebais, which are harmleſs; and he had 
taught one to obey his voice, He appeared with his 
ſerpent, dazzled the vulgar by his ſurpriſing tricks, 


and pretended to cure all diſorders. Some lucky in- Achmim 


monuments 


umph amidſt the general acclamation. 
reaſoning would perſuade theſe ignorant and credulous 


ACH 


ſtances of ſucceſs, due to nature alone, and ſometimes 
to the imagination of the paticnts, gave him great ce- 
lebrity. He ſoon confined his ſerpent Haridi to the 
tomb, producing him only to oblige princes and per- 
ſons eapable iving him a handſome recompence. 
The ſucceſſors of this pricſt, brought up in the ſame 
principles, found no difficulty in giving ſanction to 


ſo advantageous an error. They added to the general 


N of his virtue that of his immortality. They 


the boldneſs even to make a public proof of it. 


Fhe ſerpent was cut in pieces in preſence of the Emir, 
and placed for two hours under a vaſe. At the inſtant 
of lifting up the vaſe, the prieſts, no doubt, had the 


addreſs toſubſtitute one exactly reſembling it. A miracle 


was proclaimed, and the immortal Haridi acquired a freſh 
degree of conſideration. This knavery procures them 


great advantages. The people flock from all quarters to 


pray at this tomb; and if the ſerpent crawls out from 
under the ſtone, and approaches the ſuppliant, it is a ſign 
that his malady will be cured. It may be imagined, 
that he does not appear till an offering has been made 


proportioned to the quality and riches of the different 


perſons, In extraordinary caſes, where the ſick per- 
{on cannot be cured without the preſence of the ſer- 
pent, a pure virgin muſt come to ſolicit him. To avoid 
inconveniences on this head, they take care to chooſe 


a very young girl indeed. She is decked out in her beſt 


clothes and crowned with flowers. She puts herſelf 
in a praying attitude; and as the prieſts are inclined, 
the ſerpent comes out, makes circles round the young 


ſuppliant, and goes and repoſes on her. The virgin, 


accompanied by a vaſt multitude, carries him in tri- 
No human 


Egyptians that they arc the dupes of a few impoſtors : 


they believe in the ſerpent Haridi as firmly as in the 


prophet.” 


ACHONRY, a ſmall town of Ireland, in the pro- 


vince of Connaught and county of Sligo, ſeated on the 
river Shannon. - | 

ACHOR, a valley of rp lying along the river 
Jordan, not far from Gi 


Acnon, in medicine, a ſpecies of HEuPEs. 
Achonx, in mythology, = god of flies; to whom, 
according to Pliny, the inhabitants of Cyrenc ſacrifi- 
ced, in order to obtain deliverance from the inſets and 
the diſorders occaſioned by them. 5 


ACHRADINA, (anc. Seat, one of the four ei- 
ties or diviſions of Syracuſe, 


and moſt beautiful part of it; ſeparated by a very ſtrong 


and the ſtrongeſt, largeſt, 


wall from the outer town, Tycha and Neapolis. It was 
adorned with a very large forum, with beautiful por- 


ticos, a moſt elegant prytaneum, a ſpacious ſenate- 
houſe, and a ſuperb temple of Jupiter Olympius. 


ACHRAS, or SaroTa PLUM: a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants; and ranking in the 43d Natural Order, Du- 


moſe. 


The characters are: The calyx is a perianthium, 


conſiſting of ſix ovate concave erect leaflets, the ex- 


te rior ones broader and fhorter, the interior ones co- 


loured. The corolla is compoſed of one ovate petal, 


_ the height of the calyx; the border divided into fx 


ſegments. 


gal; ſo called from Achan, 
the troubler of Iſrael, being there ſtoned to death. 


i 
Achras. 
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Achras ſegments. The ffamina have ſix ſhort ſubulated fila- 


ments at the throat of the corolla; and the antheræ 


Achyran- are acute. The piſtillum has a roundiſh depreſſed ger- 
then. men; the ſtylus is ſabulated, and longer than the 


corolla ; the ſtigma is obtuſe. The pericarpium is a 
lobular twelve-celled pomum, with very ſoft fleſh. 
The ſeeds are ſolitary, ovate, and ploſlly. 
There are four ſpecies, all natives of the Weſt In- 
dies. The principal are, 1. The ſapota, with oblong 
oval leaves, and ſmooth turbinated fruit, 2. The mam- 


moſa, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and large oval fruit. 


The firſt is common about Panama, and ſome places 
in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies ; but is not to be found in 
any of the Britiſh ſettlements in America. The ſe⸗ 


cond ſort is very common in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 


moſt of the Weſt India iſlands, where the trees are 
planted in the gardens for their fruit, which is by many 
perſons greatly eſteemed. They grow to the height of 
35 or 40 fect, having a ſtraight trunk covered with an 
aſh - coloured bark. The branches are produced on e- 
very ſide, forming a regular head; and are beſet with 


leaves near a foot long, and almoſt three inches broad 


in the middle. The flowers are of a cream colour : 
and are ſucceeded: by large oval fruit covered by a 
browniſh ſkin, incloſing a thick pulp of a ruſſet colour, 
very luſcious, and called natural marmalade, from its 
reſemblance to that of quinces. The ſtones taken in 


emulſion are reckoned good againſt the gravel. —Theſe . 
trecs being natives of very hot climates, cannot be pre- 


ſeryed in Britain, except in the warmeſt ſtoves... 
ACHROMATIC, an epithet expreſſing want of 


colour. The word is Greek, being compounded of a, 


privative, and xn, colour.. 

AcHromaric Teleſcopes, are teleſcopes contrived to 
remedy the aberrations in colours; ſee ABERRATION. 
A particular account of the invention and conſtruc- 
tion of theſe inſtruments will be found under OpT1cs. 
_ ACHTELING, a mcaſure for liquids uſed in Ger- 


many. Thirty-two: achtelings make a heemer ; four 


ſcilitms or ſciltius, make an achteling.. 

ACHYR, a ſtrong town and caſtle of the-Ukrain, 
ſubject to the Ruſſians ſince 1667, It ſtands on the 
river Uorſklo near the frontiers of Ruſſia, 127 miles 
W. of Kiow, Long. 36. ©. Lat. 49. 32. 


ACHYRANTHES, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to the monogynia claſs of 
plants, and aſſociating with the. Miſcellaneæ, in the 


54th Natural Order, | | 

The characters are: The calyx is a double peri- 
anthium ; the exterior one conſiſting of three lan- 
ced acute leaves, which are perſiſtent ; the interior of 
five leaves, alſo perſiſtent. No corolla: The nectarium 
is five-yalved, ſurrounding the germen, bearded at the 


top, concave, and falling off. The ſtamina conſiſt of 


five filaments the length of the corolla, the antheræ 
are ovate and incumbent, The piſtillum has a top- 
ſhaped germen ; the ſtylus is filiform, and the length 
of the ſtamina ; the ſtigma is villous, and divided into 
two ſegments. The perianthium is a roundiſh one- 


celled capſule, not gaping. The ed is ſingle and ob- 


long. 
of this genus eight ſpecies are enumerated ; bat 
the character of the genus does not agree in them all. 
The ſpecies are all natives of the Indies. Only one 
ef them, the amaranthus, is commonly cultivated in 
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ricty than beauty. It grows to the height of three 


gardens, and that more for the ſake of va- Ar. 


feet, with oblong pointed leaves. The flowers come Aly 
out in long ſpikes from the extremities of the branches, wy 


and appear in Joly, the ſeeds ripening in September. 
Plants of this kind muſt be reared in a hot-bed, and 
may be tranſplanted when they have acquired ſufficient. 


ſtrength. If kept in pots, and ſheltered during the 


winter in a warm green-houſe, they will live two or 


three years. | | 
ACICANTHERA, in botany, the trivial name of 


a ſpecies of RxEx IA. g 
ACICULA, the ſmall pikes or prickles of the 


hedge-hog, echinus-marinus, &c. | 
_ ACIDALIUS (Valens) would, in all probability, 
have been one of the greateſt critics in theſe latter ages, 


had he lived longer to perfect thoſe talents which na- 


ture had given him. He was born at Witſtock, in 
Brandenburg; and having viſited ſeveral academies in 


Germany, Italy, and other conntries, where he was 
greatly eſteemed, he afterwards took up his reſidence 
at Breſlaw, the metropolis of Sileſia. Here he remain- - 


cd a conſiderable time, in expectation of ſome employ- 
ment; but nothing offering, he turned Roman- catho- 


lic, and was choſen rector of a ſchool at Nieſſa. It 


is related, that about four months after, as he was fol- 
lowing a proceſſion of the hoſt, he was ſeized with a 
ſudden phrenzy ; and being carried home, expired in a 


very ſhort time. But Thuanus tells us, that his ex- 


ceſſive application to ſtudy was the occaſion of his un- 
timely death; and that his fitting up a-nights in com- 


poſing his Conjectures on Plautus, brought upon him a 


diſtemper which carried him off in three days, on the 
25th of May 1595, being juſt turned of 28. He wrote 
a Commentary on Quintus Curtius; alſo, Notes on Ta- 
citus, on the Twelve Panegyrics; beſides ſpeeches, let- - 


ters, and poems. His poctical. pieces are inſerted in 


the Deliciæ of the German poets, and conſiſt. of epic 
verſes, odes, and cpigrams. A little piece, printed in 
1595, under the title of Mulicrus non. eſſe hominus, . 
„That women were not of the human ſpecies,” was 
fallcly aſcribed to him. But the fact was, that Acida- -- 
lius happening to meet with the mannſcript, and think- - 
ing it very whimſical, tranſcribed it, and gave it to the 
bookſeller, who printed it. The performancewas high- - 


ly cxclaimed agel inſomuch that the bookſeller be- 
ing ſeized, he diſcovered the perſon who gave him the 


manuſcript, and a terrible outery was made againſt Aci- 


dalius. A ſtory goes, that being one day to dine at a. 


friend's houſe, there happened to be ſeveral ladies 


at table: who ſuppoſing him to be the author, were mo- 
ved with ſo much indignation, that they threatened to 
throw their plates at his head. Acidalius, however, in- 
genioully diverted their wrath. In his opinion, he ſaid, 
the author was a judicious perſon, the ladies being cer- | 
tainly more of the ſpecics of angels than of men, Mr - 
Baillct has given him a place among his Fufans Cele- 
bres : and ſays, that he wrote a comment upon Plau- 
tus when he was but 17 or 18 years old, and that he 


compoſed ſeveral I atin poems at the ſame age... 
ACIDALLS, a tountain in'Orchomenus, a city of 


Bceotia, in which the Graces, whoare ſacred to Venus, 
bathed. Hence the epithet. Acidalza, given to Venus, 


(Virgil.) | 
ACIDITY, that quality which renders bodies acid. . 


AC. — 


* 
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"ACIDOTON, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 


Acids, "cies of ADELTA, | | 5 
— ACIDS, in chemiſtry, the name by which one of 


1 


Genera 


Ld 


d. fully: for the acid of arſenic, which in other reſpects 


the general elaſſes of falts arc diftingaiſhed. The cha- 
raReriſtic warks of them are, 1. The peculiar taſte 
which we call ſour; though this does not-hold-univer- 


manifeſts a ſtrong acid power, has not this ſour taſte; 
flor are the volatile ſulphureous acid, or thofe of — 1 
ten and mulybdena, lately diſcovered by Mr Scheele, 
cry diſtinguiſhable in this way. On the other hand, 
the ſtrong acids of vitriol, nitre, and even ſea- falt, are 


altogether cauſtic, and eannot be taſted until they have the 


been largely diluted with water. 2. With water they 


cid ſeparately taken. 
This holds good with the ſtrong acids, which grow hot 
With water, and ſnrink into leſs bulk by reaſon of their 
[emitting a quantity of the fire they contain: but Whe- 
ther it alſo takes place in the weaker acids, has not yet 
been aſcertained; though the probability is, that it will 
take place in them alſo, 3. With ſpirit of wine, they 
unite into a very volatile and inflammable ſubſtance eal- 


led ether, This alſo muſt be underſtood only of the 
ſtrong mineral acids, or of the acetous when very much 


"concentrated ; for the acids of tartar, borax, arſenic, 
Japis portderofits (inpſten), and molybdæna, do not 
prodace any. 3. They change the blue colour of ve- 
"petaVles to red, and heighten the colour of thoſe which 
are already red. This property is more univerſal than 
thoſe we have yet mentioned; but the volatile ſalphu- 
reous acid, thoſe 

tions. 5. They unite with all Kinds of earths except- 
16 the ſiliceous (though the fluor acid diffolves this 
-alfo), with fixed and volatile alkalles, and with metals, 
in juch a manner as to form componnds conſiderably 


permanent, and whoſe ingredients cannot be ſeparated 


without ſome difficulty. is is the moſt univerſal and 
diſtingniſhing mark; and there is not any acid but what 


ſhows its attraction for one or other of theſe ſubſtances, 


eſpecially the alkaline falts. Oils and fats, indeed, will 
unite with alkalies; but they may be ſeparated by the 


-weakeſt known acids, ſo that there is no . of 


confounding the two together. 6. When mixed with 


"any Mid = oat liquor, they prevent that proceſs from 


taking places or, if it has already begun, they will 
put a ſtop to it. This muſt alſo be underſtood only of 
the ſtronger acids, or at leaſt will require a conſiderable 
quantity of the weaker to effect it. 7. They cannot 
be frozen but in a degree of cold below the freezing 
point of water. This property is likewiſe not univerſal, 
but is remarkable only in the ſtronger acid. 

The nature of acids has long been a matter of ſpe- 


* I : ; 
Of the na- culation, and of late has engaged the attention of phi- 


ture of a- loſophers very conſiderably. Some have ſuppoſed them 
to be ſimple chemical elements, while others imagined 


_ cids, 


them to be compoſed of water and earth. Both 
theſe opinions, however, are inadmiſſible; the former, 
becauſe we are certain that moſt acids may be entirely 
decompoſed, and reſolved into acrial vapuurs of ditter- 
ent kinds, which conld not happen if they were ſimple 


and unchangeable elements; the latter, becauſe there 


is not the ſmalleſt probability that two ingredients, 
ſcemingly ſo inſipid and inactive as water and carth, 
could by their union produce à compound endowed 


ries concerning air of different kinds have eſted x, . 


of tungſten and molybdæna, are excep- 


with ſuch powerful and even deſtruftive properties Aci. 
as many of the acids poſſeſs ——The late diſcove -. 


a new theory, firſt publiſhed by M. Lavoiſier, and ſtre - ger's hy 
nuouſiy maintained by the Freneh ehemiſts, iz. That theſis, K. 
the acid principle is contained in the air; and, accor- air is the 
ding as it combines itſelf with different ſubſtances; forms acid princi- 
acids of different denominations. ple. 

This theory he conſiders as eſtabliſhed by numerous 
indiſputable experiments, Theſe cannot here be de- 
taited ; but his coneluſions from the whole are, That 
„ dephlogiſticated air enters as a conſtituent part into pg of de. 
com poſition of ſeveral acids, particularly the phoſ- phlogiſtica- 


| wn vitriolie, and nitrous ; that this pure and high- ted air * 
combine into a fluid, the 4 which is not 
à medium betwixt the water and a 


reſpirable air is the conſtitutive principle of acidity poſed to be 


common to all acids; and that the difference by which the acid 


they are diſtinguiſned from each other is produced principle. 
by the union of one or more principles beſides this | 
air, ſo as to conſtirate the particular form under which 
each acid appears.” To dephlogiſticated air in its 
ſtate of fixity, therefore, he gives the title of the aci- 
difying or oxygenous principle; and conclndes farther 
from his experiments, 1. That, when combined with 
the matter of fire, heat, and light, this principle pro- 
duces dephlogiſticated air; though he (conſiders this 
poſition as not capable of abſolute demonſtration. It 
muſt not, therefore, be confounded with the follow- 
ing; which, he ſays, are ſupported by experiment and 
poſitive proofs, 2. That the ſame acidifying principle, 
combined with phlogiſtic ſubſtances or charcoal, forms 
fixed air. 3. That with ſulphur it forms vitriolic acid. 
4. That with nitrons air it forms nitrous acid. 5. That 
with Kunckel's phoſphorns, it forms the phoſphoric 
acid. 6. With ſugar it forms the acid of ſugar,” &c. 
The opinion of Mr Lavoiſier concerning the com- 


- poſition of acids has in part been adopted by Mr Kir- Mr Ku- 


wan ; who, in his treatiſe on Phlogiſton, publiſhed in 1787, wan's opi- 
informs us, that he is now of opinion“ that dephlogiſti- nions. 
cated air becomes an eſſential conſtituent part of acids. 
All acids (he adds) conſiſt of two principles: one pe- 

culiar to each, which, in the opinion of the antiphlo- 
giſtians, has not as yet been decompoſed, and conſe- 
are muſt be looked _ relatively to the pre- 

ent ſtate of our knowledge, as a ſimple ſubſtance : 

the other, pure air, in a concrete ſtate ; that is, de- 

prived of the greater part of its ſpecific heat, and con- 
denſed into a ſmall volume. e firſt they call the 
acid baſis ; the laſt, the oxygenous principle: thus the 
vitriolic acid, according to them, confiſts of ſulphur 

as its baſis, and pure air in a concrete ſtate as its aci- 
difying or oxygenons principle. This doctrine of the 
compoſition of acids has been admitted by ſome of the 


_ ableſt defenders of phlogiſton, and particularly by that 


diſtinguiſhed philoſophic chemiſt M. de Morveau, with 
this ſingle modification, that the baſes of acids contain 
phlogiſton, which they loſe on uniting to pure air: 
yet it ſeems very diſficult to conceive how pure air can 
unite to phlogiſton, a ſubſtance to which it has the 
greateſt affinity, without forming a new compound 
endowed with very diflerent properties from thoſe which 
it poilefſed before ſuch union. It ſeems therefore more 
reaſonable to conclude, either that it forms water, as 
Mr Cavendiſh thinks; or fixed air, as I ſhall afterwards 
endeavour to prove.” | 
In his explanation of the formation of acids, Mr 
Kirwan 


Formation 


A C1 


Acids, Kirwan firſt ſtates the opinion of the antiphlogiſtians, 
u. That thevitriolic acid, when conſidered abſtractedly 
from the water it contains, always conſiſts of | ſulphur. 
(which-they conſider as a ſunple ſubſtance) united to a 
large portion of the oxygenous principle. In my opi- 
nion (ſays he), it conſiſts of a baſis or radical principle, 
which, when ſaturated with phlogiſton, conſtitutes ſul- 
phur; when ſaturated with fixed air, becomes common 
fixed vitriolic acid; and, when combined partly with the 
one and partly with the other, becomes volatile vitri- 
olic acid. That ſulphur, during its converſion into vi- 
triolic acid, nnites to air of ſome ſort or other, is evident 
from the quantity of air which it abſorbs, in whatever 
way that converſion is brought about. Thus, firſt, du- 
ring combuſtion in reſpirable air, 100 grains ot ſulphur 
abſorb 420 cubic inches of pure air, or about 143 grains: 
but the proportion of this pure air united with a given 
quantity of ſulphur is not caſily determined, becauſe 
it is vitriolic air that is conſtantly formed; and this air 
eſſentially contains ſome portion of ſulphur in ſolution, 
which portion is variable, Secondly, Pyrites, during 


their decompoſition, abſorb a conſiderable proportion of 


pure air, as Mr Lavoiſier has obſerved ; fo alſo does 
liver of ſulphar expoſed to the atmoſphere, for after 
ſome time it 1s converted into tartar vitriolate.”” 

6 Mr Kirwan next proceeds to.inquire, whether the 
Whether air abſorbed during the combuſtion of ſulphur continues 
pure air ab- to he pure air; or whether it be converted into water 
2 ©: , or fixed air? He inclines to the latter opinions, for va- 
of ho rious reaſons“ which he ſpecifies. ; 
continues With regard to the nitrous acid, the experiments of 
to beſo. Mr Cavendih, as well as of the French chemiſts, leave 


* Eſſay, no room to doubt that it is produced during the defla- 
p. 29- gration of dephlogiſticated and inflammable air. Mr 


7 , Cavendiſh. has ſhown that the nitrous acid may be 
of the ni. formed by taking the electric ſpark in a mixture of 
trous acid, three meaſures of phlogiſticated air and ſeyen of de- 

| phlogiſticated air, or, in weight, one part of the for- 

mer and about 2.6 of the latter. Mr Lavoiſier, as 
has been already mentioned, ſuppoſes the nitrous acid 
to he compoſed of nitrous air united to the oxygenous 
principle, or baſis of pure air; and 100 grains of dry 
nitrous acid conſiſt of 64 grains of nitrous air united 
to 36 of pure air deprived of its ſpecific fire; or, ac- 
cording to Mr Kirwan's calculation, 173 cubic inches 
of nitrous air and 105 of pure air. But nitrous air, 
as Mr Lavoiſier himſelf has obſerved, is a compound; 
100 grains of it, according to him, containing 32 of 
phlogiſticated and 68 of pure air; conſequently 64 


grains of it contain 20.5 of phlogiſticated air, and 


43.5 of pure air. Hence, according to him, 100 


grains of dry nitrous acid contain 794 of pure air and 


8 204 of plilogiſticated air. Mr Kirwan is of opinion 
eee, that 100 grains of pure, dry, and colourleſs nitrous 
ee acid contain 33.17 grains of fixed air as its acidifying 

n Parts principle, 57.06 of nitrous baſis, and 4.77 of phlogiſton 
united to the nitrous baſis. With regard to the nitrous 
baſis itſelf, he fays that one third of its weight is 
phlogiſticated and two thirds dephlogiſticated air, both 

in a concrete ſtate. 5 


* Nitrous baſis (ſays Mr Kirwan), ſaturated witli 


8 conſtitutes nitrons air; 100 grains of this 
is take up nearly 22 of phlogiſton, Hence the con- 


ſtituent principles of nitrous acid axe fixed air, dephlo- 


7 


ACI 
iſticated air, phlogiſticated air, and inflammable air, Aids. 
a in their 3 ſtate. . - | | e 
“ Red, yellow, green, and blue nitrous acids, 
when thoſe colours are intenſe, owe their origin to the 
abſorption of nitrous air, and conſequent]y- the pro- 
288 of their principles is — — though all 
ave the dephlogiſticated acid for the ground. Thus 
Dr Prieſtley, having expoſed ſtrong pale- yellow nitrous. 
acid, whoſe fpecitle gravity- could not be leſs than 
1. 400 to nitrous air, -tobiy' that 100 grains of this 
acid abſorbed, in two days, 247-cubic inches of nitrous. 
air: now, 100 grains of this ſpirit muſt have contain-- 
ed, by my calculation, about 21 grains of dry acid, 
and theſe 21 grains took up 91.39 bone of nitrous- 
air. When about 20 cubic inches of nitrous air were 
abſorbed (that is, about ſeven grains), the acid becamo 
of an orange colour; when 50 cuhic inches were abs. 
ſorbed (about 18 grains), it became green; and when 
nearly the whole was abſorbed, it evaporated: in the 
form of nitrous vapour, carrying off part of the wa- 
ter with it. Hence we ſee, that nitrous vapour con- 
ſiſts of nitrous acid united to three or four times its 
weight of nitrous air and a little water.“ | 
Mr Kirwan next proceeds to conteſt Mr Lavoiſier's 9 _ 

opinion, that nitrous air is a conſtituent principle of the ge ee * 
nitrous acid. © The following experiments (ſays he) edt 
ſhow that nitrous air is not a conſtituent- principle of | 
the nitrous acid, but that fixed air is. 1. Thereisnota 
doubt but that pure nitrous acid enters entire, andwith- 
out decompoſition, into fixed alkalis, and forms nitre, 
Now if nitre be diſtilled in a good earthen retort, it 
will be wholly decompoſed; and ſo alſo will the acid 
itſelf, except a few drops which paſs in the beginning 
of the diſtillation, and nothing but dephlogilticated 
air, more or leſs pure, and conſequently intermixed 
with phlogiſticated air and a ſlight proportion of fixed- 
air, will be found: theſe, therefore, are its true conſti- 
tuent parts when diſengaged from ſubſtances that can- 
not communicate phlogiſton to it in any remarkable 
quantity, ſuch as alkalis and earths; but if it be ſepara- 
ted from ſubſtances that contain phlogiſton, ſach as me- 
tals, it will then indeed be reſolved into nitrous air, and 
dephlogiſticated air, more or leſs pure, the phlogiſton 
of the ſixed air being detained by the metal. Mr Ber- 
thollet, who ſeems to have made the experiment with 
the greateſt exactneſs, produced 71 4cubic inches of de- 
phlogiſticated air from a Troy onnce. of nitre- This, 
however, was far from being of the pureſt kind; and 
Dr Prieſtley, Mr Berthollet, and Mr Succow, obſer- 
ved, that the air which firſt paſſes contains fixed air, 
and renders lime-water turbid. Here then we have 
three of the conſtitnent parts of the nitrous acid, with 
ſcarce any nitrous air; which the antiphlogiſtians ſup- 
poſe to be one of the conſtituent parts of the acid, 
and to make two thirds of its bulk when exhibited in 
an acrial form.“ 

Jo obviate an objection that the quantity of fixed 
air thus obtained is too ſmall io deſerve to be ranked 
among the conſtituent parts of the nitrous acid, Mr 
Kirwan firſt inquires in what proportion it ought to 
exiſt there; and though this is variable, according to 
the different ſtates of the nitrous acid with reſpect to 
phlogiſtication, he reckons it at one-third of the acid 
as cxiſling iu the nitre; and, from the W 


How ni- 
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Acids, this fixed air, and the A e emitted by it of conſe- 
A uence, he attributes the phlogiſtication and redneſs of 
the nitrous acid when expoſed to more heat. As 4 

proof that fixed air may be decompoſed in this man- 

ner, he adduces two experiments of Dr Pricſtley, In 

one of theſe, de phlogiſticated air was obtained by means 

of acetous acid in that concentrated ſtate in which it 

is called radical vinegar, Having mixed half an ounce 

of the acid with two ounces of calcined whiting, he 
obtained from it 350 ounce-meaſures of air ; of which 

about one-third was fixed more in the firſt portion, 

and leſs in the laſt, The ſtandard of the reſiduum in 

the firſt portion was, 1.66, in the ſecond, 1.42, and 

in the third, 1.38 ; which is very near the goodneſs of 
common air, The whiting then weighed 760 13 


On adding a quarter of an ounce more of radical vine- 
gar, and repeating the operation, 120 ounce-meaſures 


of air were obtained, and the Whiting was reduced to 
730 grains. A third operation, in which another quar- 
ter of an ounce of vinegar was added, reduced the mat- 
ter to 489 grains; but the laſt portion of air extracted 
had no fixed air, and was conſiderably better than that 
of the atmoſphere. The other experiment was made 
with lime-ſtone alone; from four ounces of the white 


cryſtals of which, 830 ounce-meaſures of air were ob- 


tained, the firſt portion of which had only onc- fourth 
of fixed air, and the ſtandard of the reſiduum was ne- 
ver better than 1.56, nor worſe than 1.66 ; ſo that it 
was nearly of the goodneſs of common air. 

Our author then proceeds to relate ſeveral other ex- 

hens in which the nitrous acid was decompoſed ; 

but a particular relation of them would ſwell this arti- 

cle beyond its due bounds. Art laſt, however, he 
concludes in the following manncr. * If ſpirit of 

nitre be made to boil, and its vapour received through 

a red-hot earthen tube, it will be converted into de- 
phlogiſticated air, in which a portion both of phlogi- 
ſticated and fixed air is found, as Dr Prieſtley has diſ- 

covered: the water throigh which this air paſſes will 
alſo contain fixed air. Here then are ſcveral ways of 
decompoſing the nitrons acid; and in one only it is 

reſolved into nitrous and dephlogiſticated air; and in 

this way it may, at leaſt, be ſtrongly ſuſpected to re- 

ccive an addition of another principle. Why then ſhould 

10 theſe be regarded as its conſtituent principles? And as 
Fixed air in the two ſimpleſt methods of decompoſition, in which 
one of the the reaction of no forcign ſubſtance can be ſuſpected, 
elements of cs | 2 1 
nitrousacig it appears in the form of dephlogiſticated, phlogiſti- 
| cated, and fixed air (the former always containing a por- 
tion of the two laſt), why then ſhould not theſe be ac- 
1r counted its true conſtituent parts! This theory 
is further confirmed by reflecting on the manner in 


trous acid is which nitrous acid is generated by nature, Mr. 
naturally 


generated. 


ced when chalk is expoſed to a mixture of putrid air 
and common air, or putrid and dephlogitticated air; 
but if the putrid air be paſſed through lime-water, it is 
never generated ; and that it is rarely produced by the 
expoſure of quick-lime or fixcd alkalis to theſe airs. 

The reaſon that alkalis, though acrated, are not fo 
proper, is, that they do not combine with phlogiſtica- 
ted air as calcareous carths do. Mr. Cavendiſh, indeed, 
produced nitrous acid without any apparent mixture 


of fixed air ; but the atom of it neceſſary for the for- 
mation of the ſmall quantity of nitrous acid he produ- 


72 


been inverted; the whole quantity being about two 


Thouvenel found that this acid is conſtantly produ- 


ACTI 
ced (abont one-third of a grain), might well be con- 
tained in the phlogiſticated air he employed, or perhaps 
formed in the operation. | | 
Having thus far ſtated the different opinions of 
the moſt cclebrated French aud Engliſh philoſophers 
concerning the compoſition of acids, it is neceſſary 12 
to take notice of ſome experiments made by Mr Experi- 


Acids, 


Watt, in order to determine whether the dephlo- ments by 


giſticated air produced from nitre really proceeds from _ + # wax 
a decompoſition of the acid, or what quantity of the nav te 
latter is required to conſtitute a determinate quan- Mr Wi. 
tity of the former. To aſcertain this,* 240 grains of wan's doc- 
mercury were put into a glaſs retort with 480 grains trine. 
of diluted dephlogiſticated nitrous acid, which was the * Philoſ. 
quantity neceſſary to diſſolve the whole of the mercury; dew ay 
and as ſoon as the common air was expelled, a proper“ 2” 
vellel was applicd to receive the air produced in the * 
operation. Sixteen ounce-meaſures of nitrous air came 

over during the ſolution, and on changing the recei- 

ver, a quantity of dilute, but highly phlogiſticated ni- 

trous acid, was obtained, The air receiver being again 

applicd, four ounce-meaſures of ſtrong and pure nitrous 

air were obtained, which, by the dephlogiſticated air 

that aroſe immediately after, were reduced to half an 

ounce meaſure. The production of dephlogiſticated 

air continued very rapid, the mercury being all the 

while received, until the operation was ended by the 
diſtillation or ſublimation of the whole of the mercury. 


Two hundred and cighteen grains of the metal were 


obtained in its running form, and 22 remained in the 
form of an orange-coloured ſublimate in the upper part 
of the retort, —The 16 ounce-meaſures of nitrous air, 
firſt obtained, were then converted into nitrous acid by 
the gradual admiſſion of common air, and then added 
to the water in the baſon in which the receiver had 


quarts, and very acid to the taſte, ſparkling at the ſame 
time with nitrous air. To determine the quantity of 
acid thus recovered, as well as that which remained in 
the ſublimate, a ſolution of alkali of tartar was made; 
and by experiment it was found, that 120 grains of the 
acid, originally employed in diſſolving the mercury, ſa- 
turated 352 grains of this ſolution; the orange colour- 
ed ſublimate and all the acid liquor recovered being ſa- 
turated by 1395 grains of the ſame. Hence it ap- 
pears, by the rule of proportion, that oui of 480 grains 
of nitrous acid originally employed, only five were loſt; 
*« a ſmaller quantity (as Mr Watt juſtly obſerves) than 
what might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be loſt in the 
proceſs by the extreme volatility of the nitrous acid.” 
His concluſion therefore is, that “ the nitrous acid 
does not enter into the compoſition of dephlogiſticated 
air; it ſeems only to ſerve to abſorb phlogiſton from 
the watery part of the mercurial nitre,”” _ | 
This experiment was repeated with cubic nitre, and 
only 30 ounce-mealures of air diſtilled from an ounce 
of the mineral alkali exactly ſaturated with nitrous acid. 


The water through which the air paſſed was acid, and 


the reſiduum in the retort alkaline ; but on mixing the 
two together, the ſolution was found to be exactly neu- 
tral by every poſlible teft. 

Not ſatisfied with theſe experiments, Mr Watt di- 
ſtilled an ounce (480 grains) of common nitre, ſtop- 


ping the proceſs when 50 ounce-meaſures of air had 


been produced, This air had a ſtrong ſmell of the 
| „ | nitrous 
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Acids. nitrons acid, from which ig conld not be freed by waſh- 

. The reſiduum in the 

retort was alkaline as before, and the water flightly 

acid; nor was the ſaturation completed by mixing the 

two together. Ten grains of weak nitrous acid, 105 

grains of which contained the acid of 60 of nitre, com- 

pleted the ſaturation. Theſe ten grains contained the 

acid of 57 grains of nitre ; which, by Mr, Kirwan's ex- 

periments, is equal to two grains of real nitrous acid. 

We have therefore (ſays Mr. Watt) 34 grains weight 

of dephlogiſticated air produced, and only two grains of 

real acid miſſing; and it is not certain that even this 

quantity was deſtroyed, becauſe ſome portion of the glaſs 

of the retort was diſſolved by the nitre, and ſome part 

of the materials employed in making tlie Fiat, being 

alkali, we may conclude, that the alkali of the nitre 

would be angmented by the alkali of that part of the 

laſs it had diſſolved; but as the glaſs cracked into 

7 fall pieces on cooling, and ſome part of the coating 

adhered firmly to it, the quantity of the glaſs that was 
diſſolved could not be aſcertained,” Gy 

13 To avoid the force of objections drawn from theſe 


| Anſwered experiments, and which ſeem ready to overthrow his 
by Mir Kir- hypotheſis, as well as that of Mr Lavoiſier entirely, Mr 


3 Kirwan makes the following reply. « My inge- 
nious friend Mr Watt, as well as Mr Cavendiſh, are 
of opinion, that the whole quantity of dephlogiſticated 
air, uced from the diſtillation of nitre, ariſes from 
the «00% page of the water it contains, it being 

decompoſed by the nitrous acid, which then becomes 
phlogiſticated. This opinion is expoſed to inſurmount- 


able difficulties. For, in the firſt place, nitre affords de- 


phlogiſticated air at the rate of 146.125 cubic inches 
for every 100 grains of nitre, which, 55 the proper al- 
lowances for aug mere air, ſhould weigh 46.77 
grains: but then dephlogiſticated air is only one of the 
conſtituent parts of water, for it contains 13 per cent. 
ot inflammable air, that is to ſay, 87 grains of de- 
_ Phlogiſticated air: to form 100 grains of water re- 
quires an addition of 13 grains of inflammable air ; 


conſequently 46.77 grains of dephlogiſticated air re- 


quire nearly 7 of inflammable air, and would then 
Fro 53.77 grains of water, which exceeds half the 
weight of the nitre ; a quantity. of water, as Mr Watt 
owns, certainly inadmiſſible.— Mr Watt found, that 
the water over which the air proceeding from the 
decompolition of 960 grains of nitre had been re- 


ccived, contained only the acid e to : 20 - 
1e Inter- 


grains of nitre ; and even this ſmall quantity 
red only from my experiments. But my experiments 


are totally inapplicable in this caſe; for I nſed only 


the dephlogiſticated nitrous acid: and alkalis are ſa- 


turable by a much ſmaller quantity of phlogiſticated 
than of dephlogiſticated acids, as is evident in the caſe 


of the dephlogiſlicated marine acid, as Stahl long ago 
obſerved ; for he ſays that the volatile acid of ſulphur 
ſaturates 10 times as much alkali as the fixed. Mr 
Bergman and Mr Schecle obſerved, that melted nitre 
is ſtil} neutral, though it be phlogiſticated ; therefore 
it is air, and not water, which it wants. Accordingly 
Dr Prieſtley found it to injure common air by attract- 
ing its dephlogiſticated part: but if it be kept in fu- 
ſion for ſome time, it loſes its acid, and becomes alka- 
line; and the air it receives muſt ſurely be deemed rather 
to recompeſs. the acid than to form water; of whoſe for- 

VoL, 


EW. 


 ACI 
mation, in the temperature of the atmoſphere, we Acids. 
have no fort of proof. On the contrary, the impoſ. ——— 
ſibility of accounting for the loſs of acid in this caſe is 
an evident proof of the fallacy of that hypotheſis. 
—By Mr Lavoiſier's analyſis, 100 grains of nitre 
contain 57 of cauſtic alkali; by Mr Bergman's, 49; , 74 
by Mr Wenzel's, 52; by Mr Weigleb's, 494; by R r 
mine, 63: the mean of all which is, 534 ; which leaves tained in 
46.5 for acid and water, which is very nearly the nitre. 
weight of the air expelled. The different quantity of 
acid aſſigned by different perſons to nitre, 1s in part 
owing to its degree of phlogiſtication in nitre. I be- 
lieve at preſent, that 100 grains of nitre contain 34 of 
acid and about 12 of water, inclading the water in the 
acid and that of cryſtallization,” „„ 
Mr Kirwan next proceeds to conſider, in a manner 
ſimilar to that above related, the compoſition of the 
other acids. The marine acid, according to him, con- yg 
ſiſts of a peculiar baſis united to phlogiſton, and a cer - Principles 
tain quantity of fixed air; to boch which the baſis of the ma- 
ſeems to have a ſtrong affinity. On depriving it of rine acid. 
this phlogiſton, the affinity of the acid to fixed air be- | 
comes much ſtronger, and it ſaturates itſelf ſo largely 
with it, that its attractions for other ſubſtances, con- 
taining little or no phlogiſton, become nearly as weak 
as thoſe of fixed air itſelf when equally condenſed ; but 
with reſpect to bodies that contain a conſiderable quan- 
tity of phlogiſton, its affinities are much ſtronger, as 
its baſis attracts the phlogiſton, while thoſe bodies at- 
tract its exceſs of fixed air. In this ſtate it does not 
expel fixed air from ab rated fixed alkalis or earths 
until it is heated; and then dephlogiſticated air ſepa- 
rates from it, and it becomes, in all reſpects, common 
marine acid. For as it contains an exceſs of fixed air, 
it acts nearly as an acid of the ſame nature; but when 
heat is applied, its baſis dephlogiſticates its own fixed 
air, which then becomes dephlogiſticated air, at the 
ſame time that the acid becomes common marine acid, 
and acts as ſuch. . ” | 
Mr Lavoiſier, and other philoſophers, who deny the , 76 _ 
exiſtence of phlogiſton, are of opinion, that the com- — n 
mon marine acid conſiſts of a peculiar baſis united to a = 99885 
ſmall proportion of pure air, or oxygenous prineiple, 
and the dephlogiſticated marine acid differs from it only 
by containing an exceſs of this principle. This opi- 
nion they are chiefly induced to maintain, becauſe 
the acid in its dephlogiſticated ſtate is procured by 
diſtilling common marine acid from manganeſe; and 
the manganeſe, if diſtilled by itſelf, before the acid is 
diſtilled from it, affords dephlogiſticated air; but after 
the acid is diſtilled from it, it yields none. (This ex- 17 
periment, however, (ſays Mr Kirwan), proves no more Conteſted 
bat that the manganeſe contains ſome air which is de- by Mr Kir- 
phlogiſticated during the calcination. And that this air wan. | 
is fixed air, appears from the following conſiderations ; 
The, black calx of manganeſe almoſt always gives out 
fixed air at firſt, before any dephlogiſticatad air ap- 
pears ; whence it is natural to think, that the dephlo- 
e Ny air proceeds from the dephlogiſtication of the 

ced. And hence, if it be diſtilled with filings of iron, 
or in a gun- barrel, it ſcarce gives out any other than 
fixed air; if at any time it gives out dephlogiſticated 
air, with little or no mixture of fixed air, this is owing 
to a very perfect dephlogiſtication of the calx, and to 
its containing very little moiſture, Thus Dr Prieſtley, 

K = baving 
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the team of boiling water through man- 
in an carthen tube, obtained a very large 
quantity of fixed air, and ſcarce any other; though on 


repeating this experiment with manganeſe well freed 


from calcareous carth, I obtained a large portion of de- 
phlogiſticated air ; but I believe much depends on the 
degree of heat to which the tube is ſubjected. But 
having diſtilled manganeſe, which yielded of itſclf ſome 
fixed air with common ſpirit of falt, I obtained de- 
phlogiſticated marine acid, and not a particle of fixed 


LN 
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With r 
ſerves, that ſugar itſelf js a compound of fixed air with 
a mach larger proportion of inflammable air, and ſome 


norant, but retaining, upon the whole, much more ſpe- 
cific heat than cither oil or charcoal; though he ſecms 
inclincd to the hypotheſis of Mr Morveau, that this 
ſubſtance has for its baſis a fine ethereal oil, to which 
a large proportion of condenſed inflammable air is ſu- 
peradded. The acid of ſugar, then, according to him, 


air; which ſhows that this laſt combined with the de- conſiſts of this peculiar baſis deprived of its ſuperfluous 
phlogiſticated. baſis, and formed the dephlogiſticated phlogiſton, and united to a great quantity of fixed air in 


acid, Mr Hermſtadt having diſſolved the black calx 
in common marine acid, and precipitated it with an 25 
rated fixed alkali, obtained, as uſual, a white precipi- 
tate; which, when heated, afforded a great part of the 
fixed air it had ablarbed from the alkali ; but when 
heated to ſuch a degree as to be of a brown red colour, 
and conſequently dephlogiſticated, it converted com- 


mon ſpirit of ſalt into a dephlogiſticated acid, which could 


rocced only from ſome fixed air yet uncxpelled: Yet 
f ſal-ammoniac be dittitled with the black cabs of man- 
ganele, it will be expelled in a cauſtic ſtate ; for the 


a concrete ſtate, He is alſo of opinion, that it does 
not exiſt ready formed in the ſugar, but is produced in 
the operations that ſubſtance undergoes : that it de- 
rives moſt of its acid principle from the nitrous acid 
employcd; the nitrous baſis taking up the phlogiſton, 
— the fixed air of the nitrous acid combining with 
the ſaccharine baſis. He conteſts ſtrongly an opinion 
of Mr Lavoiſier, that ſugar is a ſort of charcoal, which, 
nniting with the oxygenous principle of the nitrous. 
acid, decompoſes it, ſets 
forms the ſaccharine acid ; and that towards the end 


water, all condenſcd to a degree. of which we are ig- acid. 


e the nitrous air, and 


egard to the acid of, ſugar, Mr Kirwan ob- == 
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d air unites io the dephlogiſti marine baſis in of the operation, the ſaccharine acid itſelf is decom- 


preference to the volatil alkali.”  Poled; the uence of which is, the produc- 
13 Several other experunents are related by Mr Kirwan, tion of fixed air, which, according to him, is only the 
Deciſive Which the limits of this article will not allow us to in- oxygenous principle combined with charcoal. On this. 


experiment ſcrt ; but the following, he is of opinion, fully confirms 
in his fa tis hypotheſis, and ſubyerts that of the antiphlogiſtians. 
your. « Six cubic inches of inflainmable air were mixed with 
as much dephlogiſticated marine air over lime-water. 
In about 10 minutes after the 8 part of the di- 
minution had taken place, 2 White cloud appeared on 
the . of the lime-water, and by agitation it 
became ſtill more turbid, As it was poſſible that the 
mangaucſe might be mixed with calcarcons earth, ſome 
dephlogitticated marine air was extracted from another 
portion of it, and received on lime - water; but it was 
wholly abſorbed, without forming the leaſt cloud, tho 
there was lime enough; for on adding a&rated water, 

a a cloud appeared.“ 


Mr Kirwan remarks, 1. That, according to this the- 
ory, the acid of ſugar ſhould be the fame with fixed 
air, ſince both are compoſed of the oxygenous princi- 
ciple united with charcoal: or, if Mr Lavoiſier ſhould 
reply, that 5 is different from common char- 
coal, he reminds him, that, according to his own ta- 
ble of affinities, the oxygenous principle has a much 
ſtronger attraction for charcoal than for ſugar, and 
conſequently that the latter ought to be decompoſed: 
by the former: nay, that it ſhould be regenerated by 
various metallic ſubſtances, which, according to him, 
have a greater attraction for this principle. 2. Accor-- 
ding to this hypotheſis, the ſaccharine acid ought to. 
| weigh more than the ſagar employed in the operation; 
19 The other acids particularly treated of by Mr Kir- which is ſo far from being the caſe, that it is univer- 
Phoſphorie-yyau are the phoſphoric and ſaccharine. In his treatiſe ſally agreed to be much leis; Bergman making it only: 
seid. on the former, he adopts the analyſis of Mr Lavoiſier, 434, Mr Chaptal from Id to zths, and Mr Sage 42ths. 
changing only his acid principle of dephlogiſticated, 3, If the ſaccharine acid conſiſted of ſugar, or conſiſt- 
for fixed air. From this it appears, that the phoſpho- ed of that ſubſtance undecompoſed, and barely united 
ric acid conſiſts of a peculiar baſis united to 2.265 of to the oxygenous principle, it ought to be formed by 
| its weight of the acid principle; or, in other words, treating ſugar with the black calx of manganecſe, or 
100 grains of dry phoſphoric acid contains aboat 69 of with dephlogiſticated marine acid; both of which, ac- 
| fixed air and 3x of its peculiar baſis: 100 grains of cording to him, have leſs attraction for the oxygenous; ö 
the phoſphoric baſis take up 226.5 of fixed air, or principle than ſugar. Laſtly (ſays Mr Kirwan), If the 27 
332.9 of phlogiſton when it becomes phoſphorous; and acid of ſugar be diſtilled, it is wholly converted into Fixed air 
100 grains of phoſphorus contain 75.24 of baſis and water, fixed inflammable air, and not a particle of coal the acid 
24. 76 of phlogiſton.—The baſis of this acid is the only or dephlogiſticated air is fofind in it. It is not there- Principle, 
une that can be procured free, both from the phlogi- fore reaſonable to look on either of them as its conſti- 33 
ton and the acidifying principle; it is called, though tuent principles; but as fixed air alone can be extrac- ache ad 
properly, as it is not ſoluble in water, the g/acial ted from all vegetable acids, it ſeems to be the true a: 
phoſphoric acid, Mr Lavoiſier and others are of opi- cidifiable principle.“ 
| nion, that phoſphorus is a ſimple ſubſtance containing Having given a view of the preſent opinions re- 
no phlogiſton, and that the acid conſiſts of the oxyge-. lative to the original formation of acids, it remains to; 
nous principle united to it. treat a little more particularly of each of the different 
| | | kitds.. 
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(a) On mixing theſe, a denſe white cloud appears; one half of the bulk ci both dilappears, and the refduum explodes: 
Be mixture ol inflammable and dephlogiſticated ar, Ws. 
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ACT 
Acids. kinds, They are divided into three different claſſes, 


——— expreflive of their origin, viz. the Mineral, Vegetable, 


pil > ow and Animal. The mineral acids are thoſe of vitriol, 
divided. nitre, ſca-falt, borax, amber, fluor, arſenic, tungſten, 
23 molybdarna, &c. The vegetable are, thoſe of vine» 
Fnumera- gar, tartar, ſugar, benzoin, apples, citrons, lemons, 
don. tamarinds, ſorrel, cork, &c. The animal acids are, 
the microſmic or acid of urine, and that of bones, both 

of which are alſo called the phoſphoric, though this 

might be accounted a vegetable acid, as it is procured 

by diſtilling muſtard and ſome other vegetables by a 

violent fire. Beſides theſe, there are the acids of ants, 

waſps, bees, ſilk- worms, milk, &c. It has alſo been 
diſcovered, that the haman-calcnlus is formed for the 

moſt part of a peculiar acid, which has received the 

name of lithiaſic acid. Laſtly, As an acid diſtinct 

from all theſe, we may now add fixed air, by ſome cal- 

led the aerial, and by others the cretaceous acid; the 

latter appellation it derives from creta, chalk, becauſe 

it is found in that ſubſtance in great quantity. See 
 AEROLOGY. | | 

24 The general properties of acids have already been e- 
Gann numerated ; the moſt remarkable of which is their attrac- 
$a. Gon for alkaline ſalts, earth, and metals. Though this 
tractions is common to all, yet very conſiderable differences are 
for alkalis, obſerved among them in this reſpect, and on thoſe differ- 

&c, ences depend almoſt all the erge- of that part of 
CHEMISTRY which treats of ſalts. As theſe phenome- 

na are particularly conſidered under that article, we ſhall 

here only in general take notice, that the three acids 

named the vitriolic, nitrous, and marine, are the ſtrong- 

_ eſt of them all; that is, if any other acid be united to 

an alkali, carth, or metal, the union will be broken by 

adding to that compound any of the three acids juſt 


mentioned, Neither are theſe equal in power among 


themſelves; for the vitriolic is ſtronger than the ni- 
trous, and the nitrous ſtronger than the marine. The 
rule, however, is liable to certain exceptions and vari- 
ations, depending chiefly on the-circamſtances of hear 
or cold, moiſture or dryneſs, and particularly on the 
ſtate of the marine acid with regs to its being in the 
ſorm of an aqueous fluid or reduced to a dry vapour. 
In this laſt caſe it ſeems ſtronger than either the vi- 
triolic or nitrous; and even when in an acqueons ſtate, 
both the nitrous and marine acids, when added in great 
quantity, ſeem to oppreſs and overwhelm the ſtronger 
vitriolic acid, ſo that they will partly expel it from an 
alkaline ſalt. This does not depend on the mere quan- 
tity of acidity they poſſeſs: for the acetous acid may 
be concentratcd to ſuch a degree as to hecome ſtronger 
in this reſpect than ſpirit of ſalt; yet it will always be in- 
ferior in point of real ſtrength, when tried with an alkali 
in competition with the latter. The aerial acid is the 


weakeſt of all; and may b#expelled not only by vine- 


gar, but by the acid juices of fruits, tartar, and the 
acids of tungſten and molybdarna. 1505 
Some aeids have the property of reſiſting the ſire, 


and melting into a kind of plaſs, ſuch as that of borax 


and phoſphorus. This circumſtance gives them an ad- 


vantage over the ſtronger acids which are volatile; and 
thus the two juſt mentioned, as well as thoſe of arſenic 
and tungſten, will, in a very ſtrong heat, expel the acid 
of vitriol itſelf, though the latter will, in the cold, ex- 
pel any one of them with great caſe. _ 

Both the vitriolic and nitrous acids haye a very ſtrong 


NF 


origin and peculiar methods of 


A 1 
attrackion for phlogiſton; and nnite with certain fly 
and inflammable matter ſo. vehemently as to occaſton 
great heat, and ſometimes even violent and unextin» 
iſhable flame. This is particularly the cafe with 
the nitrous acid, or with a mixture of the two; and 
indeed the nitrous acid, though weaker than the vi- 
triolic, ſhows itſelf in every inſtance to be far more ac- 
tive, and to perform alt its operations with vaſtly great- 
er rapidity, than the other. All theſe particulars, how. 
ever, as they properly fall under the article Cnemt- 
$TRY, are there explained at length: together with the 
aring each of the 
acids, and the various uſes to which th ay be 2 7 
plied in arts and manufactures. See alſo their diffe- 
rent titles as they ocenr in the order of the alphabet ; 
as, Nir RE, VINEGAR, VIT RIOT, &. 
AclDuLObs denotes a thing chat is ſlightly acid; 
it is ſynonymous with the word /75-acit. | 
ACIDULAZ. Mineral waters that contain à briſk 


ſpirit, when unaccompanied with heat, are thus named; 


4 | - 1 * - 
3 | 1 b. 
e | | | 
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but if they are hot alſo they are called THRENMAE. Sce 


MintRAL WATERS, ; 148 
_ ACIDULATED, a name given to medicines that 
bave an acid in their compoſition . 
ACIDUM atxrevun, the fame with Fixed An. 
Acrrum pingue, an imaginary acid, which ſome 
German chemiſts ſup 
by combining with alkalis; lime, &c. to give them 
their cauſtic pr 
tainly to depend on the loſs of their fixed air. 
ACILA, Oc11 a, or OcEr1s (anc: peog.), a ſtaple 
e 


or mart town in Arabia Felix, on rabic gulf, 
from which, according to Pliny, they ſer fail for In- 


dia. Now Ziden. © 


year of Rome 562, and 211 years before the Chriſtian 


zra, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery and conduct 


in gaining a complete victory over Antiochas the 
Great, king of Syria, at the ſtreights of Thermopylæ 
in Theſſaly, and on ſeveral other occaſions, He built 
the Tem le of Piety at Rome, in conſequence of a vo 


he made before the above mentioned battle: and the 


rties; an effect which is found cer- 


poſe to be contained in fire, and 


ACILIUS GLABRIO (Marcus). conſil in the 


reaſon of his giving it that name is very remarkable, 


The ſtory is mentioned by Pliny, Valerius Maximus, 
and others. See the article PKT. E 

ACINIPPO (anc. geog.), a town of Bætica; its 
rains, called Ronda la Viega, are to be ſeen near A- 
runda, in the kingdom of Granada, Ty 


ACINODENDRUM, in botany, the trivial name 


of a ſpecies of MELASTOMA. 


* ACINOS, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpecies 


of THynvs. | Ns 
" ACINUS, or Actn1, the ſmall protuberances of 


mulberries, ſtrawberries, &c. and by ſome applied to 


grapes, Generally it is uſed for thoſe ſmall grains 


28 in bunches, after the manner of grapes, aa 


iguſtrum, &c. | = ; i 
ACIS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Faunus and 
Simetheis, was a beautiful ſhepherd of Sicily, who be- 
ing beloved by Galatea, Polyphemus the giant was ſo 
enraged, that he daſhed out his brains againſt a rock ; 
after which Galatea turned him into a river, which 
was called by his name, | * 
Acts, (Ovid, Theocritus); a river of Sicily, run- 
ning fr a very cold ſpring, in the woody and ſhady 
2 | oct 


ACN ACO 


EW 3 7” 
AA: foot of mount tna, caſtward into, and not much a- ces of worſhip. They divided themſelves into three Acoltahi 


ledgment bove a mile from, the ſea, along green and pleaſant bodies, who alternately ſucceeded each other, ſo that | 
_ banks, with the ſpeed of an A rom which it takes their churches were never ſent. This praclice they Nconcroba- 


, , bw — 
its name. It is now called Aci Iaci, or Chinci, accor- 
ding to the different Sicilian dialects: Antonine calls 
* Alſo the name of a hamlct at the mouth of 
the Acis. | 
 _ ACKNOWLEDGMENT, in a general ſenſe, is a 
perſon's owning or confeſling a thing; but more par- 
ticularly, is the expreſſion of gratitude for a favour. 
© AcKNOWLEDGMENT= Money, a certain ſum paid by 
tenants, in ſeveral paris of England, on the death of 
_ landlords, as an acknowledgment of their new 
lords. | 
ACLIDES, in Roman antiquity, a kind of miſſive 
weapon, with a thong affixed to it, whereby to draw it 
back. Moſt authors deſcribe it as a kind of dart or ja- 
velin ; but Scaliger makes it roundiſh or globular, and 
full of ſpikes, with a ſlender wooden ſtem to poiſe it by. 
ACLOWA, in botany, a barbarous name of a ſpe- 
cies of COLUTEA, It is uſed by the natives of Guinea 
to cure the itch: They rub it on the body as we do 
CME, the top or height of any thing. It is 
uſually applied to the maturity of an animal juſt before 
it begins to decline; and phyſicians have uſed it to ex- 
preſs the utmoſt violence or criſis of a diſcaſe. 
ACMELLA, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of SPILANTHUS. 7 8 
ACMONIA, and AcMon14, in Peutinger's map, 


a ton of Phrygia Major, now in ruins. The inhabi- 


tants are called Acmonenſes by Cicero, and the city Ci- 
vital Acmonenſis. Alſo a city of Dacia (Ptolemy), on 
the Danube, near the ruins of Trajan's bridge, built 
by Severns, and called Severicum ; diſtant 12 German 
miles from Temeſwar, to the ſouth-eaſt. 
AcNlIDA, Vizxcinian HE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of tlie diœcia order, belonging to tlie pentandria 
claſs of plants; and, in the Natural Order, aſſocia- 
ting with the Scabride (53). The characters are: 
In the male, the calyx is a perianthium conſiſting of 
five leaves, ovate, concave, acute, and membranous on 
the margin. No corolla. The ſtamina conſiſt of five 
very ſhort capillary filaments; the antheræ are verſa- 
tile, two-celled, and forked at both ends. Female on 
3 ſeparate plant; of which the calyx conſiſts of an in- 
volucrum many-leav'd, linear, and deciduous; and a 
perianthiam two-leav'd, very ſmall, and perſiſtent. No 
corolla, The piſlillum has an ovate germen ; the ſtyli 
are five, long, reflected, and downy ; the ſtigmata are 
ſimple. The pericarpium is an egg-ſhaped fruit, com- 


preſſed, porch, = „ ſulcated, and covered with a 


ſucculent calyx. The /e is ſolitary, round, and com- 
preſſed. There is only one ſpecies of it, viz. the ac- 
nida cannabida. It is a native of Virginia; but rarely 
cultivated in Enrope, except for the ſake of variety. 
It has little beauty, and at preſent is applied to no 
uſeful purpoſe. 
— ACNUA, in Roman antiquity, ſignified a certain 
meaſare of land, near about the Engliſh rood, or fourth 
rt of an acre, | 
ACOEMETAXA, or AcogmMerT1, in church-hiſtory ; 
or, Men who lived without ſleep: A ſet of monks who 


chanted the divinc ſervice uight and day in their pla- 


founded upon the precept, Pray without ceaſing They 
flouriſhed in the caſt about the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury, There are a kind of acoemeti till ſubſiſting in 
the Roman church, viz. the religious of the holy ſacra- 
ment, who keep up a perpetual adoration, ſome one or 


other of them praying before the holy ſacrament day 


and night. 

ACOLUTHI, or AcoLuTHIsTSs, in antiquity, was 
an appellation given to thoſe perſons who were ſteady 
and immoyable. in their reſolutions: and hence the 
ſtoĩcs, becauſe they would not forſake their principles, 
nor alter their reſolutions, acquired the title of Acolu- 
thi, The word is Greek, and compounded of «, priv. 


and ze44v9©., way; as never turning from the original 


courſe, | 


Acolur nl, among the ancient Chriſtians, implied a 


peculiar order of the inferior clergy in the Latin church; 
for they were unknown to the Greeks for above 400 


years. They were next to the ſub-deacon; and we 


learn from the fourth council of Carthage, that the 
archdeacon, at their ordination, put into their hands a 
candleſtick with a taper, giving them thereby to under- 


ſtand that they were appointed to light the candles of 


the church; as alſo an empty pitcher, to imply that 
they were to furniſh wine for the euchariſt. Some 
think they had another office, that of attending the 
biſhop wherever he went. The word is Greek, and 
8 of a, priv. and xv, to hinder or di- 

ACOLYTHIA, in the Greek church, denotes the 


office or order of divine ſervice ; or the prayers, cere- 


monies, hymns, &c. whereof the Greek ſervice is com- 


| Acco, a town of North-America, in New-Mexi- 


co, ſeated on a hill, with a good caſtle, To go into 
the town, you maſt walk up 5o ſteps cnt out of the 
rock, It is the capital of that province, and was taken 


by the Spaniards in 1599. W. Long. 104. 15. Lat. 


5. O. a N ; : 
ACOMAC, or Accomacx, the name of a county in 


Virginia. It is on the eaſtern ſide of the Cheſapeak bay, 


on a (lip of land called the eaſtern ſhore. 


ACOMINATUS (Nicetas), was ſecretary to Alex- 


ius Comnenus and to Iſaacus Angelus ſucceſſively : he 
wrote an hiſtory from the death of Alexius Comnenus 
1118, where Zonaras ended his, to the year 1203, 


which has undergone many impreſſions, and is much 


applauded by the beſt critics. EN 
 ACONITE. Sce Acoxvir un. 
Winter Acourk. See HELLEBOkUus, 
ACONCROBA, in botaſty, the indigenous name of 
a 2 which grows wild in Guinea, and is in great 
eſteem among the natives for its virtues in the ſmall- 
pox. They give an infuſion of it in wine. The leaves 
of this plant are opake, and as ſtiff as thoſe of the phi- 
lyrea; they grow in pairs, and ſtand on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; they are ſmall at each end, and broad in the 


middle; and the largeſt of them are about three inches 


in length, and an inch and quarter in breadth in the 


middle. They are of a du{ky colour on the upper ſide, 


and of a pale green underneath, 


ACONITI, 
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AC O 


; ACONITI, in antiquity, an appellation given to 
— ſome of the ATHLETE, but aufen interpreted. 
A Mercarialis underſtands it of thoſe who only anointed 


their bodies with oil, but did not ſmear themſelves over 
with duſt, as was the uſual practice. 

AcONIT UM, AconiTE, Worrs BAN E, or Moxks- 
HOOD ; a genus of the trigynia order, belonging to 
the 1 claſs of plants. In the natural order, 
it aflociates with the Multiſilig uæ, 26. The cha- 
racters are: There is no calyx. The corolla conſiſts of 
five uncqual petals oppoſite in pairs; the higheſt hel- 
met-tubed, inverted, and obtuſe ; the two lateral ones, 
broad, roundiſh, oppoſite, and converging ; the two 
loweſt, oblong, and looking downwards: Ihe nectaria 
are two, piped, nodding, and ſitting on long ſubulated 
peduncles, and concealed under the higheſt petal ; The 
ſcales are ſix, very ſhort, coloured, and in.an orb with 
the nectaria. The ſtamina conſiſt of numerous ſmall 


ſubulated filaments ; the antheræ are erect and ſmall. 
The piſlillum has three [five] oblong germens, ending in 


ſtyli the length of the ſtamina; the ſtigmata are ſimple 
and reflected. The pericarpium has three or five uni- 
valve capſules gaping inward. The ſeeds are numerous, 
angular, and wrinkled. | 

Species. 1. The lycoctonum, or yellow wolfsbane, 
grows upwards of three feet high, flowers about the 


middle of June, and if the ſeaſon is not warm will con- 


tinue in flower till Augnſt. 2. The altiſſimum, or 
2 yellow wolfsbane, grows upwards of four 
cet high, and the ſpikes of its flower are much longer 
in this ſort than the former. 3. The variegatum, 


or leſſer wolfsbane, ſeldom grows more than two feet 


high ; it carries bluc flowers, and the ſpikes of them 
are much ſhorter than either of the two laſt, 3. The 
anthora, or wholeſome wolfsbane, flowers in the middle 
of Auguſt, and often continues in beauty till the middle 
of September; its flowers are not large, but are of a 
beautiful ſulphar-yellow colour. 5. The napellus, bears 


large blue flowers, which appear in Auguſt, and make 


a 55 appearance. There are two or three varieties 
of this kind; one with white, another with roſe-co- 
loured, and a third with variegated flowers ; but theſe 
are only varieties which often change. 6. The pyra- 
midale, or common blue monkſhood, bears a long ſpike 


of blue flowers, which appear ſooner than any of the 


other ſorts, being ſo early as June, or ſometimes even 


May. The ſpikes of flowers are upwards, of two feet 


long, ſo that it makes a pretty appearance ; the ſceds 
are ripe in September. 7; The alpinum, or large- 
flowered monkſhood, flowers in Auguſt, and will grow. 
to the height of five feet in good ground; the flowers 


are very large, of a deep blue colour, but not many 
upon each ſpike. 8. The pyreniacum, or Pyrencan 


monkſhood, flowers in July. It grows about four feet 
high, and carries a long ſpike of yellow flowers. 9. The 
cammarum, grows about four feet high, and flowers in 
the beginning of July. 10, The orientale, or caſtern 
monkſhood, grows ſometimes more than ſix feet high, 
and bears a white flower, 

Culture, All theſe ſpecies, except the laſt, are na- 
tives of the Alps, the mountains of Germany, Au- 
ſtria, and Tartary ; ſo require a cool ſhady ſituation, 
except the wholeſome woolfsbane, which muſt have an 


open expoſure, They thrive better in a moiſt than dry 


ſoul ; but the ground muſt not be ſo wel as to have the. 


- 
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A C O 


water ſtanding near their roots in the winter-time. Aconitum. 
They may all be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds i-. 


autumn, upon a north border, where they are ſcreened 
from the fun. The plants will come up in the ſpring; 
when they muſt be kept clcan from the weeds duri 


the ſummer-months ; and, in very dry ſeaſons, if they 


are frequently refreſhed with water, their growth will 
be greatly promoted. The following autumn they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into ſhady borders, in rows a foot aſun- 
der, and the plants ſix inches diſtant from one another. 
In this ſituation they may remain two years, when they 
will c flowers, and ſo may be tranſplanted to thoſe 
laces where they are to remain. The eaſtern monks- 
ood is a native of the Levant, from whence the ſeeds 
of it were firſt ſent by Dr Tour nefort to the royal gar- 
den at Paris, from whence ſome other gardens have 
been furniſhed with ſeeds. It is very rare in Europe 
at preſent. ; RO "ET gee Þ 
Qualities. Since the time of Theophraſtus, moſt of 


the ſpecies of monkſhood have been reckoned a deadly 


poiſon both to men and brutes, Dioſcorides, however, 
recommends the external application of common monks-- 
hood for pains of the eyes. The flowers of a great 
many ſpecies' communicate their noxious _ by 
being ſmelled to; and thoſe of the ſpecies called na- 
pellus being placed on the head, occaſion a violent me- 


grim. Of the bad qualities of theſe plants we ſome- 


times avail ourſclves to get rid of vermin. A decoc-- 

tion of the roots deſtroys bugs; the ſame part being 
e, and adminiſtered in bread or ſome other pa- 
atable vehicle to rats and. mice, corrodes and inflames 
their inteſtines, and ſoon proves mortal. The juice of 


the plant is uſed to poiſon fleſh with, for the deſtruc- 


tion of wolves, foxes, and other ravenous beaſts. The. 
beſt antidote to the poiſon of the different monks— 
hoods is ſaid to be the root of the anthora, a ſpecies of 
the ſame genus, hence termed healthful or wholeſome 
monksſhood.. The ſame plant is regarded as efficacious: 
againſt bites of ſerpents and other venomous creatures. 
The roots have a bitter acrid taſte ; the leaves are only 
bitter: the former are chiefly uſed in medicine; and, 
beſides the excellent quality juſt mentioned, are ſto- 
machic, and promote perſpiration. The peaſants, who. 
gather the plants on the Alps and Pyrenees, are ſaid to- 
uſe it with ſucceſs againſt the biting of mad dogs, and 
to cure the colic, It is remarkable, that the monks-- 
hbods with blue flowers are much more virulent than 
the yellow or white-flowered kinds. Miller aſſerts 


that the huntſmen of the wolves and other wild beaſts« 


on the Alps, dip their arrows into the juice of thoſe: 
plants, which renders. the wounds made by themi 
deadly. | e rien or En 
That the anthora is an antidote to tlie poiſon of the 
reſt of the ſpecies, is not conſidered as a fact ſufficient-- 
ly eſtabliſhed. Of the effects of the above, indeed, 
and other vegetable poiſons, medical writers give but: 
a confuſed account. In general, thoſe which are not 
of the narcotic kind, nor excite violent vomitings and» 


purgings, produce their pernicious effects by irritating 


the nervous coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines, ſo as to- 
occaſion violent convulſions, not only in them, but 
through the whole body, The proper cure is evacua- 
tion by yomit : but this is not to be obtained without 
ſoine difficulty; becauſe there is uſually ſuch a contrac- 
tion about the upper orifice. of. the. ſtomach, that po- 

| ng: 
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thing can either be ſwallowed or thrown up. In this 
caſe, an infuſion of tobacco has been recommended, 


dad may probably be of ſervice ; for being itſclt of a 
| very ſtimulatiug nature, it may for a moment take off 


the violent ſpaſms occaſioncd by the poiſon ; in which 
eaſe, a violent vomiting will immediately enſue. The 
ſtomach being thoroughly emptied, and deglutition 
rendered cafy, the cure may be completed by oily and 
macilaginoas medicines. On account of the L. Shaun 
qualitics of monk ſhood, no ſpecics of it ſhould be plant- 
ed where children have acceſs, leſt they ſhould ſuffer 
by potting the leaves or flowers in their months, or 
rubbing them about their eyes; for the juice of the 
leaves will occaſion great diſorder by being oaly rubbed 
upon very tender flcth ; and the farina of the flowers, 
when blown into the eyes, cauſes them to ſwell greatly. 
ACONTIAS, in zoology, an obſolete name of the 
anguis jaculis, or dart · ſuake, belonging to the order of 
amphibia ſerpentes. Sce Ancvis. | 
ACONTIUM, , in Grecian antiquity, a kind 
of dart or javelin, reſembling the Roman pilum. 
_  ACONTIUS (James), a philoſopher, civilian, and 


divine, born at Trent inthe 16th century: he embraced 


the reformed religion; and, coming into England in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was much honoured by her, 
which he acknowledges in a book dedicated to that 
queen. This work is his celebrated Collection of the 
Stratagems of Satan, which has been fo often tranila- 
ted, and borne ſo many editions. | 
_  ACOSTAN, a mountainous iſland in the north 
cas, between Aſia and America, obſerved by captain 
_- ACORN, the fruit of the oak- tree. See Quercvs. 
Acorn, (in ſca-language), a little ornamental piece 
of wood, faſhioned like a cone, and fixed on the upper- 
"moſt point of the ſpindle, above the vane, onthe maſt- 
head. It is uſed to keep the vane from being blown 


off from the ſpindle in a whirlwind, or when the ſhip 


leans much to one ſide under fail. 


ACORUS, CaLamvs Aro MATICUS, SWEET FLAC, 


or SWEET Rus n: A genus of che monogy nia order, 
belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants; and ranking 
in the ſecond natural order, Piperitæ. The characters 
are: The calyx is a cylindric ſimple ſpadix covered 
with florets ; there is no /patha, nor perianthium. The 
corolla is compoſed of (ix obtuſc, concave, looſe petals. 
The-/tamina conſiſt of fix thick:th filaments, ſome what 
longer than tlie corolla; the antherz are thickiſh and di- 
dymous. The piſlillum has a gibbous oblong germen the 
length of the ſtamina; no ſtylus ; the ſtigma a promi- 
nent point. The 22 is a ſhort triangular, 
obtuſe, three-celled capſule, attenuated at both ends. 


The /zeds are numerons, and of an oblong egg-ſhape. 


There is but one ſpecies, the acorus calamus. It 
grows naturally in ſhallow ſtanding waters, and is 
ound wild in ſome parts of Britain. It grows plenti- 


fully in rivulets and marſhy places about Norwich and 


other parts of the i{land, in the canals of Holland, in 
Switzerland, and in other countries of Europe, The 
ſhops have been uſually ſupplied from the Levant with 
dried roots, which do not appear to be ſuperior to thoſe 
of other parts. The leaves are ſometimes two feet 
long, narrow, compreſſed, ſmooth, and of a bright green, 


9801 


not thrive well under the ſhade of trees. 


ACO 

terminating in a point; the root is pretty long, of 2 
whitiſh, reddiſh, and partly greeniſh colour. Among 
the leaves there ariſcs a ſingle one, thicker and more 
robuſt than the reſt, furrowed on the ſerface, and of a 


paler green. On this grow frequently two ſpikes of 
flowers, by many writers called juli. Theſe are of a 


brown colour, having a chequered ſurface, The root 


of this plant has a very agreeable flavour, which is 
greatly improved by drying. It is reckoned carmina- 
tive and ftomachic, having a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte ; fo is frequently uſed as an ingredient in bitters. 
It has been complained of, however, as communicating 
a nauſeous flavour to thoſe bitters in which it is in- 


ſuſed ; and Neumann obſerves, that its agreeable fla- 


vour, as well as its diſtingniſhing taſte, reſides entirely 
in a volatile eſſential oil; the reſiduum after diſtillation 
having a nauſcous flavour, not at all reſembling that of 
the calamus. It is an ingredient in the mithridate and 
the riaca of the London pharmacopœia; and in the aro- 


matic and ſtomachic tinctures, and compound arum 


powder, of the Edinburgh. The freſh root candied is 


ſaid to be employed at Conſtantinople as a preſervative 


againſt epidemic diſcaſes. The leaves of this plant have 
a ſweet fragrant ſmell, more agreeable, though weaker, 
than that of the roots. Neither horſes, cows, goats, 
ſhcep, nor ſwine, will eat the berb, or its roots. 

Culture, The acorus being a perennial plant, may 


be tranſplanted into a garden, where it will thrive very 


well if the ground is moiſt; but never flowers unleſs it 
grows in water. It loves an open ſituation, and will 
The flowers 
1 the latter end of June, and continue till Au- 
5 Acokvs, in the materia medica, a name ſometimes 
given to the great galangal. Sce KEMTIEAII. 
Acokus, in natural hiſtory, blue coral. The true ſort 
is very ſcarce; ſome, however, is fiſhed on the coaſts 
of Africa, particularly from Rio Del Re to the river of 
the Camarones. This coral is part of the merchandiſe 
which the Dutch trade for wit 
It grows in form of a tree on a rocky bottom. 
ACOUSMATICI, ſometimes alſo called fcorſtici, 
in Grecian antiquity, ſuch of the diſciples of Pythagoras 


as had not completed their five years probation, 


ACOUSTIC, in general, denotes any thing that re- 


lates to the car, the ſenſe of hearing, or the doctrine of 


ſounds. | 
AcovsTic Dud, in anatomy, the ſame with meatus 

auditorius, or the external paſlage of the ear. See A- 

NATOMHY, | , 


Acousric Inflrument, or auricular tube. Sec Acov- 


STICS, no 26. | 
Acousrrc Veſſels, in the ancient theatres, were a 
kind of veſſels, made of braſs, ſhaped in the bell fa- 
ſhion, which being of all tones within the pitch of the 
voice or even of inſtruments, rendered the ſoiinds more 
audible, ſo that the actors could be heard throngh all 
parts of theatres, which were even 400 feet in diameter. 
Acoustic Diſciples, among the ancient Pythago- 
reans, thoſe more commonly called Acous MAT ICI. 


The ScIENCE of 


ACOUSTICS 


the Camarones; that 
of the kingdom of Benin is alſo very much eſtcemed. 


ver 
{Acouſtic. 
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i JNSTAUCTS ns in the nature of ſound. It is 

Diacouſtics I divided by ſome writers into Diacouſtics, which ex- 

2 plains the properties of thoſe ſounds that come directly 

Catacou- from the . body to the car; and Catacouſlics, 

Ltics. which treats of reflected ſounds : but ſuch diſtinction 
does not appear tobe of any real utility. | 


Cu ap. I. Different Theories of Sound, 


3 Most ſounds, we all know, are conveyed to us on 
Of the ve- the boſom of the air. In whatever manner they either 
1 float upon it, or are propelled forward in it, certain it 

is, that without the vehicle of this or ſome other fluid, 
we ſhould have no ſounds at all. Let the air be ex- 
hauſted from a receiver, and a bell ſhall emit no ſound 
when rung in the void; for, as the air continues to 


grow lefs denſe, the ſound dies away in proportion, ſo 


that at laſt its ſtrongeſt vibrations are almoſt totally 
filent. © | ; 

Thus air is a vehicle for ſound, However, we muſt 
not, with ſome philoſophers, aſſert, that it is the ouly 
vehicle ; that, if there were no air, we ſhould have no 
ſounds whatſoever : for it is found by trial, that ſounds 


lity with which they move through air. A bell rung in 
water returns a tone as diſtin as if rung in air. his 
was obſerved by Derham, who alſo remarked that the 


us alſo, that fiſhes have a ſtrong perception of ſounds, 


it would ſeem to be not very material in the propaga- 
tion of ſounds, whether the fluid which conveys them 
be elaſtic or otherwiſe, Water, which, of all ſubſtan- 
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are conveyed throngh water almoſt with the ſame faci - 


tone came a quarter deeper. Some naturaliſts aſſure 


ces that we know, has the leaſt elaſticity, yet ſerves to 
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carry them forward; and if we make allowance for the 
difference of its denſity, perhaps the ſounds move in ir 
with a proportional rapidity to what they are found to 
do in the elaſtic fluid of air. | TEES 
One thing however is certain, that whether the fluid 

which conveys the note be claſtic or non-elaſtic, what- 
ever ſound we hear is produced by a ſtroke, which the 
ſounding body makes againſt the fluid, whether air or 
water. The fluid being ſtruck upon, carries the im- 

reſſion forward to the ear, and there produces its ſen-- 

ation. Philoſophers are fo far agreed, that they all 5 
allow that Wer; is nothing more than the impreſſion What 
made by an elaſtic body upon the air or water (), and ſound iy 
this impreſſion carried along by either fluid to the or- 3 — 
gan of hearing. But the manner in which this convey- Pr 
ance is made, is ſtill diſputed: Whether the ſound is 
ditfaſed into the air, in cirele beyond circle, like the 
waves of water when we diſturb the ſmoothneſs of its 
ſurface by dropping in a ſtone; or whether it travels 
along, like rays diffuſed from a centre, ſomewhat in the 
ſwift manner that electricity runs along a rod of 
wy — are the queſtions which have divided the 

carned. | 8 2 

Newton was of the firſt opinion. He has explained 6 


the progreſſion of ſound by an undulatory, or rather a Newtons 


vermicular, motion in the parts of the air, If we have r. 
an exact idea of the crawling of ſome inſets, we ſhall 


unds, have a tolerable notion of the progreſſion of ſound upon 
even at the bottom of deep rivers (4). From hence 


this hypotheſis. The inſect, for inſtance, in its motion, 
firſt carries its contractions from the hinder part, in or- 
der to throw its fore-part to the proper diſtance, then 
it carries its contractions from the fore- part to the hin- 
der to bring that forward. Something ſimilar to this . 


mor Anatomy, | 85 
() Though air and water are both vehicles of ſound, 


to the ſounding body. 


(a) Dr Hunter has proved this, and demonſtrated the au 
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ricular organ in theſe animals, See Fin, and COMPARAs- 


yet neither of them ſeems to be ſo by itfelf, but only as it- 

contains an exceedingly ſubtile fluid capable ot penetrating the moſt ſolid bodies. Hence, by the medium of that ffuid, 

ſounds can be propagated through Wood, or metals, even more readily than. through the open air. By the ſame means, 

deaf people may be made ſenſible. of ſounds, if they hold a piece of metal in their mouth, one end of which'is applied 

- As it is certain, therefore, that air cannot penetrate metals, we muſt acknowledge the medi- 

um of ſound to be of 'a more ſubtile nature; and thus the electrical fluid will naturally occur as the proper one. But 
why then is ſound no longer heard in an exhauſted receiver, if the air is not the fluid 


by which it is conveyerl, ſeeing- 


the electrical matter cannot be excluded? The reply to this is obvious: The electrical fluid is ſo exceedingly ſubtile,. 


and pervades ſolid bodies with ſo much eaſe, that any motion of a ſolid body in a quantity of electric matter by itlelf,, 


can never excite a degree of agitation in it ſufficient for producing a ſound ; but if the electric fluid is entangled among 


the particles of air, water, Wood, metal, &c. whatever affects their particles will alſo affect this ftaid, and produce ar 


andible noiſe, In the experiment of the air- pump, however, there may be an ambiguity, as the gradual exhauſting 
of the air creates an increaſing difference of preſſure on the outſide, and may occaſion in the glafs a difficulty of vibrating, 
10 as to render it leſs fit to communicate to the air without the vibrations that ſtrike it from within. From this cauſe 
the diminution of found in an exhauſted receiver may be ſuppoſed to proceed, as well as from the dita;hution of the- 
air. But if any internal agitation of its parts ſhould happen to the electrical fluid, exceeding loud noiſes might be pro- 
pagated throi:ghit, as has been the caſe when large meteors have kindled at a great diſtance from the earth. It is alſo 
difficult to account for the exceeding great ſw iftneſs of ſound, upon the ſuppoſition that it is propagated by means of air: 
alone; for nothing is mare certain, than that the ſtrongeſt and moſt violent gale is, in its courſe, inert aud ſluggiſh, com 
Fared with the motion of found, © error eee eee — cafes 5 | 
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' Different is the motion of the air when ſtruck my a ſounding 
| Theoriesof body, To he a little more preciſe, ſu ABC, the 
„ound. ſtring of an harpſichord ſcrewed to a proper pitch, and 


Ch. I. 


denſity every where as at the ſurface of the earth; in Different 
ſuch a caſe, a pendulum that reached from its higheſt Theories of 
ſurface down to the ſurface of the earth, would by its 


drawn out of the right line by the finger at B. We 
ſhall have occaſion elſewhere to obſerve, that ſuch a 
ſtring would, if let go, vibrate to E; and from E to D, 
and back agzin ; that it would continue thus to vibrate 
Kke a pendulum for ever, if not externally reſiſted, and, 
like a pendulum, all its little vibrations would be per- 
formed in equal times, the laſt and the firſt being e- 
qually long in wee f alſo, that, like a pendulum, 
its greateſt ſwittneſs would always be when it arrived 
at E, the middle part of its motion, Now then, it this 
ſtring be ſuppoſed to fly from the finger at B, it is ob- 
vious, that whatever be its own motion, ſuch alſo will 
be the motion of the parts of air that fly before it. Its 
motion, as is obvious, is firſt uniformly accelerated for- 
ward from B to E, then retarded as it goes from E to 
D, accelerated back again as it returns from D to E, 
and retarded from E io B. This motion being there- 
fore ſent in ſucceſſion through a range of elaſtic air, it 
muſt happen that the parts of one range of air muſt 
be ſent forward with accelerated motion, and then with 
a retarded motion. This accelerated motion reaching 
the remoteſt end of the firſt range will be communi- 
cated to a ſecond range, while the neareſt parts of the 
firſt range being retarded in their motion, and fallin 

back with the receſſion of the ſtring, retire firſt wit 

an accelerated, then with a retarded motion, and the 
remoteſt parts will ſoon follow. In the mean time, 


while the parts of the firſt range are thus falling back, 


the parts of the ſecond range are going forward with 
an accelerated motion. Thus there will be an alter- 
nate condenſation and relaxation of the air, during the 
time of one vibration; and as the air going forward 


ſtrikes any 2 body with greater force than upon 
retiring, ſo each of theſe accelerated progreſſions have 


been called by Newton a pulſe of found, 

Thus will the air be driven forward in the direction 
of the ſtring. But now we muſt obſerve, that theſe 
pulſes will move every way; for all motion impreſſed 
upon fluids in any direction whatſoever, operates all 
around in a ſphere : ſo that ſonnds will be driven in all 
directions, backwards, forwards, upwards, downwards, 
and on every fide. They will go on ſucceeding cach 
other, one on the outſide of the other, like circles in 
diſturbed water ; or rather, they will lie one without 
the other, in concentric ſhells, ſhell above ſhell, as we 
ſce in the coats of an onion, 

All who have remarked the tone of a bell, while it 
ſounds are decaying away, muſt have an idea of the 
pulſes of ſound, which, according to Newton, are form- 
ed by the air's alternate progreſſion and receſſion. And 
it muſt be obſerved, that as each of theſe pulſes is 
formed by a ſingle vibration of the ſtring, they muſt 
be equal to each other; for the vibrations of the ſtring 
are known to be ſo. N | | 

Again, as to the velocity with which ſounds travel, 
this Newton determines, by the moſt difficult calcula- 
tion that can be imagined, to be in proportion to the 
thickneſs of the parts of the air, and the diſtance of 
theſe parts from each other. From hence he goes on 
to prove, that each little part moves backward and for- 
Ward like a pendulum ; and from thence he proceeds 


to . chat if che atmoſphere were of the ſame 
Ne 3. 


circle is greater than the diameter. 


vibrations diſcover to us the proportion of its 4 0 
with which ſounds travel. The velocity with whic 

each pulſe would move, he ſhows, would be as much 
greater than the velocity of ſach a pendulum ſwinging 
with one complete vibration, as the circumference of a 
From hence he 
calculates, that the motion of ſound will be 979 feet 
in one ſecond, But this not being conſonant to ex- 
pcrience he takes in another conſideration, which de- 
ſtroys entirely the vigour of his former demonſtration, 
namely, vapours in the air; and then finds the motion 
of found to be 11 42 feet in one ſecond, or near 13 miles 
in a minute: a proportion which experience had eſta- 


bliſhed nearly before. tt 
Thus much will ſerve to give an obſcure idea of a 7. 

theory which has met with numbers of oppoſers. Even nn 

John Bernouilli, Newton's greateſt diſciple, modeſtly pofed. 


owns that he did not pretend to underſtand this part 
of the Principia, He attempted therefore to give a. 
more perſpicuous demonſtration of his own, that might 
confirm and illuſtrate the Newtonian theory, The 
ſubject ſcemed to reject elucidation ; his theory is ob- 
viouſly wrong, as D'Alembert has proved in his The- 


ory of Fluids. 


Various have been the objections that have been 


made to the Newtonian ſyſtem of ſounds. It is urged, The objee- 
can only agree with the motion of tions. 


that this theo 
ſound in an claſtic fluid, whereas ſounds are known to 
move forward through water that is not elaſtic. To 
explain their progreſs therefore through water, a ſe- 
cond theory muſt be formed : ſo that two theories muſt 
be made to explain a ſimilar effect; which is contrary 
to the ſimplicity of true philoſophy, for it is contrary 
to the ſumplicity of nature. It is farther urged, that 


this flow vermicular motion but ill repreſents the velo- 


city with which ſounds travel, as we know by experi- 
cence that it is almoſt 13 miles in a minute. In ſhort, 
it is urged, that ſach undulations as have been deſcri- 
bed, when coming from ſeveral ſonorous bodies at once, 
would croſs, obſtruct, and confound each other; ſo 
that, if they were conveyed to the car by this means, 
we ſhould hear nothing but a medley of diſcord and 
broken articulations. But this is equally with the reſt 
eontradictory to experience, ſince we hear the fulleſt 
concert, not only withont confuſion, but with the high- 
eſt pleaſure. Theſe objections, whether well founded 
or not, have given riſe to another theory: which we 
ſhall likewiſc lay before the reader: though it too ap- 
pears liable to objections, which ſhall be afterwards 
mentioned, | F 5 : 
Every ſound may be conſidered as driven off from 


the ſounding body in ſtraight lines, and impreſſed upon Anot 
the air in one direction only: but whatever impreſſion * £5 


is made upon a fluid in one direction, is diffuſed upon 


its ſurface in all directions; ſo that the. found firſt 


driven directly forward ſoon fills up a wide ſphere, and 
is heard on every ſide. Thus, as it is impreſſed, it in- 
ſtantaneouſly travels forward with a very ſwift motion, 
reſembling the velocity with which we know electricity 

flies from one end of a line to another. _ | 
Now, as to the pulſes, or cloſe ſhakes, as the muſi- 
cians expreſs it, which a ſounding body is known te 
make 
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Ch. I. 


Differene make, each pulſe (fay the ſu 
Theories of is itſelf a diſtinct and perfect ſound, and the interval 


ACOUSTICS. 


ers of this theory) 


Sound. between every two pulſes is profoundly ſilent. Con- 


v— tinuity of ſound from the ſame body is only a decep- 


tion of the hearing ; for as cach diſtin& ſound ſucceeds 
at very ſmall intervals, the r a. has no time to tranſ- 
mit its images with equal ſwiftneſs to the mind, and 
the interval is thus loſt to ſenſe; juſt as in ſeeing a 
flaming torch, if flared round in a circle, it appears 
as a ring of fire, In this manner a beaten drum, at 
ſome ſmall diſtance, preſents us with the idea of con- 
tinuing ſound. When children run with their ſticks 
along a rail, a continuing ſound is thus repreſented, 
though it need ſcarce be obſerved that the ſtroke a- 
gainſt each rail is perfectly diſtin& and inſulated. 
According to this theory, therefore, the pulſes are 
nothing more than diſtin& ſounds repeated by the ſame 


body, the firſt ſtroke or vibration being ever the loud- 


_ repeating our blows ſwiftly upon t 


eſt, and travelling farther than thoſe that follow ; while 
each ſucceding vibration gives a new ſound, but with 


diminiſhed force, till at laſt the pulſes decay away. to- 


tally, as the force decays that gives them exiſtence. 
All bodies whatſoever that are ſtruck return more 

or leſs a ſound : but ſome, wanting elaſticity, give back 

no repetition of the ſound; the noiſe is at once. begot- 


ten and dies: while other bodies, however, there are, 


which being more elaſtic and capable of vibration, give 
back a ſound, and repeat the ſame ſeveral times ſuc- 
ceſſively. Theſe laſt are ſaid to have a tone; the o- 
thers are not allowed to have any. | 
This tone of the claſtic ſtring, or bell, is notwith- 
ſtanding nothing more than a ſimilar ſound of what 


the former bodies produced, but with the difference of 
being many times repeated while their note is but ſingle. 
So that, if we would give the former bodies a tone, it 


will be neceſſary to make them _ their ſound, b 
em. This will et- 
fectually give them a tone; and even an unmuſical in- 
ſtrument has often had a fine effect by its tone in our 

concerts. | 
Let us now go on then to ſuppoſe, that by ſwift 
and equably continued ſtrokes we give any non-elaſtic 
body its tone : it is very obvious, that no alterations 
will be made in this tone by the quickneſs of the ſtrokes, 
though repeated ever ſo faſt. Theſe will only render 
the tone more equal and continuous, but make no al- 
teration in the tone it gives. On the contrary, if we 
make an alteration in the force of each blow, a diffe- 
rent tone will thenundoubtedly be excited. The dif- 
ference will be ſmall, it muſt be confeſſed ; for the tones 
of theſe inflexible bodies are capable but of ſmall va- 
riation ; however, there will certainly be a difference. 
The table on which we write, for inſtance, will return 
a different ſound when ſtrack with a club, from what 


_ at did when ſtruck only with a ſwitch. Thus non-elaſtic 


bodies return a difference of tone, not in proportion 


to the ſwiftneſs with which their ſound is repeated, but 


1n proportion to the greatneſs of the blow which pro- 
duced it; for in two equal non- elaſtic bodies, that body 
5 the deepeſt tone which was ſtruck by the great- 
E OW. 5 


We now then come to a critical queſtion, What 


is it that produces the difference of tone in two elaſtic 


ſounding bells or ſtrings ? Or what makes one deep and 


the other ſhrill ? This queſtion has always been hitherto 


Vorl. 


8 
| ! 
p 


anſwered by ſaying, that the depth or height of the Differene 
note proceeded from the ſlowneſs or ſwiftneſs of the Theoriesof 


times of the vibrations. The ſloweſt vibrations, it has 
been aid, are qualified for producing the deepeſt tones, 


In this caſe, an effect has been given for a cauſe. It is 
in fact the force with which the ſounding ſtring ſtrikes 
the air when ſtruck upon, that makes the true diſtinc- 
tion in the tones of ſounds. It is this force, with great- 


— 


while the ſwifteſt vibrations produce the higheſt tones. 


er or leſs impreſſions, reſembling the greater or leſs force 


of the blows upon a non- elaſtic body, which produces 
correſpondent affections of ſound. The greateſt forces 
roduce the deepeſt ſounds: the high notes are the ef- 
Fe@ of ſmall efforts. In the ſame manner a bell, wide 
at the mouth, gives a grave ſound; but if it be ve 
maſſy withal, that will render it till graver ; but if 
maſly, wide, and long or high, that will make the tone 
deepeſt of all. | 


hus, then, will elaſtic bodies give the deepeſt ſound, 


in proportion to the force with which they ſtrike the 


air: but if we ſhould attempt to increaſe their force by 


giving them a ſtronger blow, this will be in vain ; they 
will {till return the ſame tone; for ſuch is their forma- 
tion, that they are ſonorous only becauſe they are ela- 
ſtic, and the force of this elaſticity is not increaſed by 
our ſtrength, as the greatneſs of a pendulum's vibra- 
_ _ not be increaſed by falling from a greater 
1e1gnt, | | 
Thus far ofthe length of chords. Now as to the fre- 
quency with which they vibrate the deepeſt tones, it 


has been found, from the nature of elaſtic ſtrings, that 


the longeſt ſtrings have the wideſt vibrations, and con- 
ſequen V go back 

the contrary, the ſhorteſt ſtrings vibrate the quickeſt, 
or come and go in the ſhorteſt intervals. From hence 


thoſe who have treated of ſounds, have aſſerted, as was 


ſaid before, that the tone of the ſtring depended upon 
the length or the ſhortneſs of the vibrations. This, 


ward and forward ſloweſt; while, on 


however, is not the caſe. One and the ſame ſtring, 


vuhen ſtruck, muſt always, like the ſame pendulum, re- 


turn preciſely ſimilar vibrations; but it is well known, 


that one and the ſame ſtring, when ſtruck upon, does 
not always return preciſely the ſame tone: ſo that in 


this caſe the vibrations follow one rule, and the tone 


another. The vibrations muſt be invariably the - ſame 
in the ſame ſtring, which does not return the ſame tone 


invariably, as is well known to muſicians in general. In 
the violin, for inſtance, they can eaſily alter the tone of 


the ſtring an octave or eight notes higher, by a ſofter 
method of drawing the bow ; and ſome are known thus 
to bring out the moſt charming airs imaginable. Theſe 
peculiar tones are by the Engliſh fiddlers called fute- 
notes, The only reaſon, it has been alledged, that can 
be aſſigned for the ſame ſtring thus Fan, different 
tones, muſt certainly be the different force of its ſtrokes 
upon the air. In one caſe, it has double the tone of 
the other; becauſe upon the ſoft touches of the bow, 
only half its elaſticity is put into vibration. 
This being underſtood (continue the authors of 
this theory), we ſhall be able clearly to account for 
many things relating to ſounds that have hitherto 
been inexplicable. Thus, for inſtance, if it be 
ed, When two ſtrings are ſtretched together of equal 
lengths, tenſions, and thickneſs, how does it happen, 
that one of them being ſtruck, and made to vibrate 
TDs CER throughout, 


aſk- - 
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Different throughout, the other ſhall vibrate throughout alſo ? the roughneſs of its ſurface be to touch the ſtring at Different 
Theories f the — obvious: The force that the ſtring ſtruck every inſtant ; to remedy this, therefore, the bow muſt Theoriesof 
a bound. receives is communicated to the air, and the air com- be preſſed the harder as it is drawn quicker, and thus, Sound. 
s municates the ſame to the ſimilar ſtring ; which there - its fulleſt ſound will be brought from the inſtrument. 1 
fore receives all the force of the former ; and the force If the ſwiftneſs of the vibrations in an inſtrument thus 
being equal, the vibrations muſt be ſo too. Again, rubbed upon, exceed the force of the deeper ſound in 
put . ueſtion, If one ſtring be but half the length another, then the ſwift vibrations will be heard at a 
of the other, and be ſtruck, how will the vibrations greater diſtance, and as much farther off as the ſwift- 
be? The anſwer is, The longeſt ſtring will receive all neſs in them exceeds the force in the other, II 
the force of the ſtring halt as long as itſelf, and there- By the ſame theory (* is alledged) may all the phe- The nature 
fore it will vibratc in proportion, that is, through half nomena of muſical ſounds be caſily explained, —The fa- of Muſical 
its length. In the ſame manner, if the longeſt ſtring bles of the ancients pretend, that muſic was firſt found ee 5 
were no times as long as the other, it would only out by the beating of different hammers upon the sit 


. OS Tx" ; * , accordin 
vibrate in a third of its length; or if four times, in a ſmith's anvil. Without purſuing the fable, let us en- (o the 4. 


fourth of its length. In ſhort, whatever force the deavour to explain the nature of muſical ſounds by a theory. 


ſmaller ſtring impreſſes npon the air, the air will im- 


preſs a ſimilar force upon the longer ſtring, and par- 


_ tially excite its vibrations. 
10 From hence alſo we may account for the cauſe of 
Folian thoſe charming, melancholy gradations of ſound in the 
* See Eolian lyre; an inſtrument (ſays Sir John Hawkins) 
Vlatel. ga lately obtruded upon the public as a new invention, 
V Kir- though deſcribed above a century ago by Kircher “. 


cheri Mu- This inſtrument is eaſily made, being nothing more 


ſurgia, lib. than a long narrow box of thin dale, about 30 inches 
is, long, 5 — Tas broad, and 13 inches deep, with a cir- 
cle in the middle of the npper fide or belly about 14 
inch diameter, pierced with ſmall holes. On this fide are 
ſeven, ten, or (according to Kircher) fifteen or more 
ſtrings of very fine gut, ſtretched over bridges at each 
end, like the bridge of a fiddle, and ſcrewed up or re- 
laxed with ſcrew-pins (). The ſtrings are all tuned 
to one and the ſame note ; and the inſtrument is placed 
in ſome current of air, where the wind can bruſh over 
its ſtrings with freedom, A window with the faſh 
juſt raiſed to give the air admiſſion, will anſwer this 
purpoſe exactly. Now when the entering air blows 
upon theſe ſtrings with different degrees of force, there 
will be excited different tones of found ; ſometimes the 
blaſt brings out all the tones in full concert ; ſometimes 


it ſinks them to the ſofteſt murmurs ; it feels for my 


tone, and by its gradations of ſtrength ſolicits thoſe 
gradations of found which art has taken different me- 
thods to produce. 1 

It remains in the laſt place, to conſider (by this 
theory) the loudneſs and lowneſs, or, as the muſicians 
ſpeak, the ſtrength and ſoftneſs of ſound, In vibra- 
ting elaſtic ſtrings, the loudneſs of the tone is in pro- 
portion to the deepneſs of the note; that is, in two 
ſtrings, all things in other circumſtances alike, the 
deepeſt tone will be loudeſt, In muſical inſtruments 
upon a different principle, as in the violin, it is other- 
wiſe; the tones are made in ſuch inſtruments, by a 
number of ſmall vibrations crowded into one ſtroke. 
The roſined bow, for inſtance, being drawn along a 
ſtring, its roughneſſes catch the ſtring at very ſmall 


intervals, and excite its vibrations. In this inſtrument, 


therefore, to excite loud tones, tlie bow muſt be drawn 
quick, and this will produce the greateſt number of vi- 


brations. But it muſt be obſerved, that the more 


quick the bow paſſes over the ſtring, the leſs apt will 


ed 


ſimilar method, Let us ſuppoſe an anvil, or ſeveral ſi- 
milar anvils, to be ſtruck upon by ſeveral hammers of 
different weights or forces. The hammer, which is 


double that of another, upon ſtriking the anvil will pro- 


duce a ſound double that of the other ; this double 
ſound muſicians have agreed to call an Octave. The 


car can judge of the difference or reſemblance of theſe 


ſounds with great caſe, the numbers being as one and 
two, and therefore very readily compared, Suppoſe 


that an hammer, three times leſs than the firſt, ſtrikes 


the anvil, the ſound produced by this will be three 
times leſs than the firſt : ſo that the car, in judging the 
ſimilitude of theſe ſounds, will find ſomewhat more 
difficulty ; becauſe it is not ſo eaſy to tell how often 


one is contained in three, as it is to tell how often it 


is contained in two. Apain, ſuppoſe that an hammer 
four times leſs than the firſt ſtrikes the anvil, the car 


will find greater difficulty ſtill in judging preciſely the 


difference of the ſounds; for the difference of the num- 


bers four and one cannot fo ſoon be determined with 


preciſion as three and one. If the hammer be five 
times leſs, the difficulty of judging will be ſtill greater. 
If the hammer be ſix times leſs, the difficulty ſtill in- 
creaſes, and ſo alſo of the ſeventh, inſomuch that the 
ear cannot always readily and at once determine the 
preciſe gradation. Now, of all compariſons, thoſe 
which the mind makes moſt eaſily, and with leaſt la- 


bour, are the moſt pleaſing. There is a certain re- 
gularity in the human ſoul, by which it finds happi- 
neſs in exact and ſtriking, and eaſily made compari- 


ſons. As the car is but an inſtrument of the mind, it 
is therefore moſt pleaſed with the combination of any 
two ſounds, the differences of which it can moſt rea- 


dily diſtinguiſh. It is more pleaſed with the concord 


of two ſounds which are to each other as one and two, 
than of two ſounds which are as one and three, or one 
and four, or one and five, or one and fix or ſeven. Up- 


on this pleaſure, which the mind takes in compariſon, 


all harmony depends. The variety of ſounds is infi- 
nite ; but becauſe the ear cannot compare two ſounds 
ſo as readily to diſtinguiſh their diſcriminations when 
they exceed the proportion of one and ſeven, muſicians 
have been content to confine all harmony within that 
compaſs, and allowed but ſeven notes in muſical com- 
poſition. | 


Let us now then ſuppoſe a ſtringed inſtrument fitted 
| up 


* 


(B) The figure repreſents the inſtrument with ten chords: of which ſome direct only eight to be tuned uniſons, and 
the two outermoſt octaves below them. But this ſeems not to be material, 9 | 
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ot Muſical up in the order mentioned above. For inſtance : Let muſicians now confeſs, that inſtead of one tone it ac- Of Muſical 


Sounds. the firſt ſtring be twice as long as the ſecond ; let the tually returns four tones, and that conſtantly. The Sounds. 
ira ſtring be three times ſhorter than the firſt ; let the notes are, beſide the fundamental tone, an octave above, 
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fourth be four times, the fifth ſtring five times, and 
the ſixth ſix times as ſhort as the firſt, Such an in- 


ſtrument would probably give us a repreſentation of 
the lyre as it came firſt from the hand of the inven- 


tor. This inſtrument will give us all the ſeven notes 
following each other, in the order in which any two 
of them will accord together moſt plcaſingly; but yet 
it will be a very inconvenient and a very diſagreeable 
inſtrument : inconvenient, for in a compaſs of ſeven 
ſtrings only, the firſt muſt be ſeven times as long as 
the laſt; and diſagreeable, becauſe this firſt ſtring will 
be ſeven times as loud alſo ; ſo that when the tones are 
to be played in a different order, loud and ſoft ſounds 
would be intermixed with moſt diſguſting alternations. 


In order to gr the firſt inſtrument, therefore, 


ſucceeding muſicians very Jjudiciouſly threw in all the 


other ſtrings between the two firſt, or, in other words, 


between the two Octaves, giving to each, however, the 
ſame proportion to what it would have had in the firſt 
natural inſtrument. This made the inſtrument more 
portable, and the ſounds more even and pleaſing. They 
therefore diſpoſed the ſounds between the Octave in their 


natural order, and gave cach its own proportional di- 


menſions. Of theſe ſounds, where the proportion be- 
tween any two of them is moſt obvious, the concord 
between them will be moſt pleaſing. Thus Octaves, 


Which are as two to one, have a moſt harmonious effect; 


the fourth and fifth alſo ſound ſweetly together, and 


they will be found, upon calculation, to bear the ſame 
proportion to each other that Octaves do. / Let it 


« not be ſuppoſed (ſays Mr Saveur), that the muſical 


e ſcale is merely an arbitrary combination of ſounds ; 


c jt is made up from the conſonance and differencesof 
c the part which compoſe it. Thoſe who have often 
« heard a fourth and fifth accord together, will be 


* naturally led to diſcover their difference at once; and 


© the mind unites itſelf to their beauties.” Let us then 
ceaſe to aſſign the coincidences of vibrations as the cauſe 
of harmony, ſince theſe coincidences in two ſtrings vi- 
brating at different intervals, muſt at beſt be but for- 
tuitous; whereas concord is always pleaſing. The true 
canſe why concord is pleaſing, muſt ariſe from our power, 
in ſuch a caſe, of meaſuring more caſily the differences 
of the tones. In proportion as the note can be mea- 
ſured with its fundamental tone by large and obvious 


diſtinctions, then the concord is moſt pleaſing ; on the 
_ contrary, when the ear meaſures the diſcriminations of 


two tones by very ſmall parts, or cannot meaſure them 
at all, it loſes the beauty of their reſemblance : the 


_ whole is diſcord and pain (c). | 


But there is another property in the vibration of a 
muſical ſtring not yet taken notice of, and which is alleged 
to confirm the foregoing theory. If we ſtrike the ſtrin 
of an harpſichord, or any other elaſtic ſounding chord 
whatever, it returns a continuing ſound. This, till of 
late, was conſidered as one ſimple uniform tone; but all 


„“: 
f _ 


a twelfth above, and a ſeventeenth. One of the baſs- 
notes of an harpſichord has been diſſected in this man- 
ner by Rameau, and the actual exiſtence of theſe tones 
proved beyond a poſſibility of being controverted. In 
fact, the experiment is eaſily tried; for if we ſmartly 
ſtrike one of the lower keys of an harpſichord, and 
then take the finger briſkly away, a tolerable ear will be 
able to diſtinguiſh, that, after the fundamental tone has 
ceaſed, three other ſhriller tones will be diſtinctly heard; 
firſt the octave above, then the twelfth, and laſtly the 
ſeventeenth : the octave above is in general almoſt mix- 
ed with the fundamental tone, ſo as not to be eaſily per- 


ceived, except by an ear long habituated to the minute 


diſcriminations of ſounds. So that we may obſerve, 
that the ſmalleſt tone is heard laſt, and the deepeſt and 
largeſt one firſt : the two others in order. | 
In the whole theory of ſounds, nothing has gon 
greater room for ſpeculation, conjecture, and diſa 
pointment, than this amazing property in elaſtic ſtrings. 
The whole ſtring is univerſally acknowledged to be in 
vibration in all its parts, yet this ſingle vibration re- 
turns no leſs than four different ſounds. They who 
account for the tones of ſtrings by the number of their 


vibrations, are here at the greateſt loſs, Daniel Ber- 


nouilli ſuppoſes, that a vibrating ſtring divides itſelf 
into a number of curves, cach o which has a peculiar 
vibration; and though they all ſwing together in the 
common vibration, yet each vibrates within itſelf. This 
opinion, which was ſupported, as moſt geometrical 
ſpeculations are, with the parade of demonſtration, 
was only born ſoon after to die, Others have aſcribed 
this to an elaſtic difference in the parts of the air, each 
of which, at different intervals, thus received different 
impreſſions from the ſtring, in proportion to their ela- 
ſticity. This is abſurd. If we allow the difference of 
tone to proceed from the force, and not the frequency, 
of the vibrations, this difficulty will admit of an eaſy 
ſolution, Theſe ſounds, though they ſeem to exiſt to- 
gether in the ſtring, actually follow each other in ſuc- 


ceſſion: while the vibration has greateſt force, the 


fundamental tone is brought forward : the force of the 
vibration decaying, the octave is produced, but almoſt 
only inſtantaneouſly ; to this ſucceeds, with diminiſhed 
force, the twelfth; and, laſtly, the ſeventeenth is heard 
to vibrate with great diſtinctneſs, while the three other 
tones are always ſilent. Theſe ſounds, thus excited, 
are all of them'the harmonic tones, whoſe differences 
from the fundamental tone are, as was ſaid, ſtrong, and 


diſtin. On the other hand, the diſcordant tones can- 


not be heard. Their differences being but very fmall, 


they are overpowered, and in a manner drowned in the 


tones of ſuperior difference: yet not always neither; 

for Danic] Bernouilli has been able, from the ſame 

ſtroke, to make the ſame ſtring bring out its harmo- 

nic and its diſcordant tones alſo (v.) So that from 

hence we may juſtly infer, that every note whatſoeyer 
| L NS na 
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but this is not to be admitte 


(c) It is certain, that in 1228 to the ſimplicity of relations in ſound, the ear is pleaſed with its combinations; 
d as the cauſe why mulicians have confined all harmony to an octave. Diſcriminated ſounds, 


whoſe vibrations either never coincide, or at leaft very rarely, do not only ceaſe to pleaſe, but vielently grate, the ear. 


Harmony and diſcord, therefore, are neither diſcriminated by the judgment of hearers, nor the inſtitution of muſicians, | 


(D) Vid, Memoires de I Academie de Berlin, 1753, p. 153» 


but by their own eſſential and immutable nature. 


84 r ST 1:4 4% Ch. I. 
Of Muſical is only a ſucceſſion of tones; and that thoſe are moſt ſharp. A battery conſiſting of ſixty- four jars, each Of Muſical 
Sounds. diſtinctly heard, whoſe differences are moſt eaſily per - containing half a ſquare foot, ſounded F below the C. Sounds, 

. ccivable. | The ſame battery, in conjunction with another of 
13 To this theory, however, though it has a ible thirty-one jars, ſounded C ſharp, So that a greater 
Objections appearance, there are ſtrong and indeed inſuperable quantity of coated glaſs always gave a deeper note. 

to the pre- Ohjections. The very fundamental principle of it is Differences in the degree of a charge in the ſame 
eeding falſe. No body whatever, whether elaſtic or non · ela · jar made little or no difference in the tone of the ex- 


2 


ſical ſenſe, we are not to 


dy, ſuch as al 
e 4. og 


ſic, yields a graver ſound by being ſtruck with a larger 
inſtrument, unleſs cither the ſounding body, or 

part of it which emits the ſound, is enlarged. In this 
caſe, the largeſt bodics always return the graveſt 


In ſpeaking of elaſtic and non-elaſtic bodies in a mu- 
ſh the diſtinction ſo far as 
when we ſpeak of them philoſophically. A body is nu- 
ſically elaſtic, all of whoſe parts are thrown into vibra- 


tion, ſo as to emit a ſound when only part of their ſur- 


face is ſtruck. Of this kind are bells, mulical ſtrings, 
and all bodies whatever that are conſiderably hollow, — 
Muſical non-claſtics are ſuch bodies as emit a ſound 
only from that particular place which is ſtruck : thus, 
a table, a plate of iron nailed on wood, a bell ſunk 
in the earth, are all of them non-elaſtics in a muſical 
ſenſe, though not philoſophically ſo. When a ſolid bo- 
wood, is ſtruck with a ſwitch, only, 
t part of it emits a ſound which comes in contact 
with the ſwitch ; the note is acute and loud, but would 
be no leſs ſo though the adjacent parts of the log were 
removed. If, inſtead of the ſwitch, a heavier or lar- 
er inſtrument is made uſe of, a larger portion of its 
— then returns a ſound, and the note is conſe- 
quently more grave; but it would not be ſo, if the 
large inſtrument ſtruck with a ſharp edge, or a ſurface 
only equal to that of the ſmall one. 5 
in ſounds of this kind, where there is only a ſingle 


thwack, without any repetition, the immediate cauſe of 


the gravity or acuteneſs ſeems to be the quantity of air 
diſplaced by the ſounding body ; a large 132 of 
air diſplaced, produces a grave ſound, and a ſmaller 
quantity a more acute one, the force wherewith the air 


is diſplaced ſignifying very little, —W hat we here ad- 
vance, is confirmed by ſome experiments made by Dr 
Prieſtley, concerning the uu ſical tone of electrical diſ- 
charges. The paſſage being curious, and not very long, 


we ſhall here tranſcribe it: 


% As the courſe of 0 experiments has required a 
great variety of electrica 
obſerving a great variety in the muſical tone made by 


exploſions, I could not help 


the reports, This excited my curioſity to attempt to 


reduce this variation to ſome meaſure. According - 


PL by the help of a couple of ſpinets, and two per- 
ns who had good cars for muſic, I endeavoured to 
aſcertain the tone of ſome electrical diſcharges ; and 
obſerved, that every diſcharge made ſeveral ſtrings, par- 
ticularly thoſe that were chords to one another, to vi- 
brate : but one note was always predominant, and 
ſounded after the reſt. As every exploſion was repeat- 
ed ſeveral times, and three of us ſeparately took the 
ſame note, there remained no doubt but that the tone 


we fixed upon was at leaſt very near the true one. The 


reſult was 2s follows : 
« A jar containing half a ſquare foot of coated plaſs 
ſounded F ſharp, concert pitch. Another jar of a dif- 


- ferent form, but equal ſurface, ſounded the ſame. 


« A jar of three ſquare feet ſounded C below F 


ploſion : if any, a higher charge gave rather a deeper 
note. | | | 

Theſe experiments ſhow us how much the gravity or 
acuteneſs of ſounds depend on the quantity of air put in 
agitation by the ſounding body, We know that the 


noiſe of the electric exploſion ariſes from the return 
of the air into the vacuum produced by the electric 


flaſh. The larger the vacuum, the deeper was the note : 
for the ſame reaſon, the diſcharge of a muſket produ- 
ces a more acute note than that of a cannon ; and 
thunder is deeper than cither. | 
Beſides this, however, other circumſtances concur 
to produce different degrees of gravity or acuteneſs in 
ſounds. The ſound of a table ſtruck upon with a piece 


of wood, will not be the ſame with that produced from 


a plate of iron ſtruck by the ſame piece of wood, even 
if the blows ſhould be exactly equal, and the iron per- 
fectly kept from vibrating. —Here the ſounds are gene- 
rally ſaid to differ in their degrees of acuteneſs, accord- 
ing to the ſpecific gravities or denſities of the. ſubſtan- 
ces which emit them. Thus gold, which is the moſt 
denſe of all metals, returns a much graver ſound than 
ſilver; and metalline wires, which are more denſe than 


therms, return a proportionably greater ſound. But 


neither does this appear to be a general rule in which 
we can put confidence. Bell-metal is denſer than cop- 
per, but it by no means appears to yield a graver ſound ; 


on the contrary, it ſeems very probable, that copper 


will give a graver ſound than bell-metal, if both are 
ſtruck upon in their non-claſtic ſtate; and we can b 

no means think that a bell of pare tin, the leaſt dents 
of all the metals, will give a more acute ſound than 
one of bell-metal, which is greatly more denſe.—In 
ſome bodies hardneſs ſeems to have a conſiderable ef- 
fet. Glaſs, which is conſiderably harder than any 


metal, gives a more acute ſound ; bell-metal is harder 


than gold, lead, or tin, and therefore ſounds much 


more acutely ; though how far this holds with regard 


to different ſubſtances, there are not a ſufficient number 
of experiments for us to judge. 

In bodies muſically elaſtic, the whole ſubſtance vi- 
brates with the lighteſt ſtroke, and therefore they al- 
ways give the ſame note whether they are ſtruck with 


a large or with a ſmall inſtrument ; ſo that ſtriking a a 


part of the ſurface of any body muſically elaſtic is e- 
quivalent, in it, to ſtriking the whole ſurface of a non- 
claſtic one, If the whole ſurface of a table was ſtruck 
with another table, the note produced would be neither 
more nor leſs acute whatever force was employed ; be- 
cauſe the whole ſurface would then yield a ſound, and 


no force could increaſe the ſurface : the ſound would 


indeed be louder in 2 to the force employed, 
but the gravity would remain the ſame. In like man- 


ner, when a bell, or muſical ſtring, is ſtruck, the whole 

ſubſtance vibrates, and a greater ſtroke cannot increaſe 

the ſubſtance.— Hence we ſee the fallacy of what is 

ſaid concerning the Pythagorean anvils. An anvil is 

a body mulically claſtic, and no difference in the tone 
| can 
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Of Muſical can be perceived 
Sounds. with a ſmall hammer ; a 
- ficient to make the whole ſnbſtance vibrate, provided 


» See Har- than that of bells. 
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whether it is ſtrack with a large, or 
becauſe either of them are ſuf- 


nothing but the anvil is ſtrack upon: ſmiths, however, 
do not ſtrike their anvils, but red-hot iron laid npon 
their anvils ; and thas the vibrations of the anvil are 
ſtopped, ſo that it becomes a non-elaſtic body, and the 
differences of tone in the ſtrokes of different hammers 
proceed only from the ſurface of the large hammers 
covering the whole ſurface of the iron, or at leaſt a 
cater part of it than the ſmall ones. If the ſmall 
2 is ſufficient to cover the whole ſurface of the 
iron as well as the large one, the note produced will be 
the ſame, whether the large or the ſmall hammer is uſed. 
Laſtly, The argument for the preceding theory, 
grounded on the production of what are called flute- 
notes on the violin, is built on a falſe foundation; for 
the bow being lightly drawn on an open ſtring, pro- 
duces no flute-notes, but only the harmonies of the note 
to which the ſtring isturn The fute-notesare pro- 
_ duced by a 
near the bridge, and by fingering very gently, By 
this management, the ſame ſounds are produced, tho 
at certain intervals only, as if the vibrations were tranſ- 
ferred to the ſpace between the end of the finger-board 
and the finger, inſtcad of that between the finger and 
the bridge. Why this ſmall part of the ſtring ſhould 
vibrate in ſach a caſe, and not that which is ander the 
immediate action of the bow, we muſt own. ourſelves 
ignorant : nor dare we affirm that the vibrations oo, 
are transferred in this manner, only the ſame ſounds 
are produced as if they were. | 

Though theſe objections ſeem ſufficiently to overturn 
the foregoing theory, with regard to acute ſounds 
being the effects of weak ſtrokes, and grave ones of 


ſtronger impulſes, we cannot admit that longer or 


ſhorter vibrations are the occaſion of gravity or a- 


cuteneſs in ſound. A muſical ſound, however length- 


ened, either by ſtring or bell, is only a repetition of a 
ſingle one, whoſe duration by itſelf is but for a mo- 
ment, and is therefore termed tap. Fee, like the 
ſmack of a whip, or the exploſion of an electrical bat- 
tery. The continuation of the ſound is nothing more 
than a repetition of this inſtantaneous inappretiable 
noiſe after the manner of an echo, and it is only this 
echo that makes the ſound agreeable. For this reaſon, 
muſic is much more agreeable when played in a large 
hall where the ſound 1s reverberated, than in a ſmall 
room where there is no ſuch reverberation. For the 
ſame reaſon, the ſound of a ſtring is more agreeable 
when put on a hollow violin, than when faſtened to 
a plain board, &c.—In the ſound of a bell, we cannot 

avoid obſerving this echo very diſtinctly. The ſound 
appears to be made up of diſtinct pulſes, or repetitions 
of the ſame note produced by the ſtrokeof the hammer. 
It can by no means be allowed, that the note would be 
more acute thongh theſe pulſes were to ſucceed one 
another more rapidly ; the ſound would indeed become 
more ſimple, but would ſtill preſerve the ſame tone. — 
In muſical ſtrings, the reverberations are vaſtly more 
quick than in bells; and therefore their ſound is more 
uniform or ſimple, and conſequently more agreeable 
In muſical glaſſes,“ the . ee 

muſt be ny . . than in any bell, or 
ſtringed inſtrument: nence they are of all others 


rticular motion of the bow, quick and 


the moſt ſimple and the moſt agreeable, thongh neither 
the moſt 999.45 nor the loudeſt.—As far as we can 
judge, quickneſs of vibration contributes to the unifor- 
mity, or ſimplicity, bnt not to the acuteneſs, nor to 
the loudneſs, of a muſical note, 

It may here be objected, that each of the different 


8 
Propaga- 
tion of 

Sound. 
— . 


palſes, of which we obſerve the ſound of a bell to be 


compoſed, is of a very perceptible length, and far from 


being inſtantaneous; ſo that it is not fair to infer tliat 
the ſound of a bell is only a repetition of a ſingle inſtan- 
tancous ſtroke, ſceing it is evidently the repetition of a 
lengthened note. To this it may be replied, that the in- 
appretiable ſound which is produced by ſtriking a bell 


in a non- elaſtic ſtate, is the very ſame which, being firſt 


r Han round the bell, forms one of theſe ſhorr 
pulſes that is afterwards re-echoed as long as the vibra- 
tions of the metal continue, and it is unpoſhible that 
the quickneſs of repetition of any ſound can either in- 
— or diminiſh its gravity. ; | 


Cuar. II. 4. 
Doctrine explained and vindicated. 


THe writers on ſound have been betrayed into theſe 


difficulties and obſcurities, by rejecting the 47th propo- 
tion, B. ii. of Newton, as inconcluſive reaſoning, — 
Of this propoſition, however, the ingenious Mr Young 


of Trinity College, Dublin, has lately given a clear, 


the Propagation of Sound. Newton's 


1 
Propaga- 
tion of 


ſound, 


explanatory, and able defence. He candidly owns that 


the demonſtration is obſcurely ſtated, and takes the li- 
berty of varying, in ſome degree, from the method of 
Newton. | Ek. 

* 1. The parts of all ſounding bodies 20 obſerves) 


vibrate according to the law of a cycloidal pendulum: 


for they may be conſidered as compoſed of an inde - 
finite number of elaſtic fibres; but theſe fibres vibrate 
according to that law. Vide Hel/ham, p. 270. 

« 2. Sounding bodies propagate their motions on all 
ſides in directum, by ſucceſſive condenſations and rare- 
factions, and, ſucceſſive goings forward and returnings 
backward of the particles. Vide prop. 43. B. 2. Newton. 

43. The pulſes are thoſe parts of the air which vi- 
brate backwards and forwards; and which, by going 
forward, ſtrike (pulſant) againſt obſtacles. The lati- 


tude of a pulſe is the rectilineal ſpace through which 
the motion of the air is propagated during one vibra- 


tion of the ſounding body. | 
« 4. All pulſes move equally faſt, This is proved 


by experiment ; and it is found that they deſcribe. 


1070 Paris feet, or 1142 London feet, in a ſecond, 


whether the ſound be loud or low, grave or acute. 


% 5. Prob. To determine the latitude of a pulſe. 


Divide the ſpace which the pulſe deſcribes in a given 


time (4) by the number of vibrations performed in the 
ſame time by the ſounding body (cor. 1. prop. 24. 
Smith's Harmonics) the quotient is the ls 

% M. Sauveur, by ſome experiments on organ-pipes, 
found that a body, which pives the graveſt harmonic 
ſound, vibrates 12 times and a half in a ſecond, and 
that the ſhrilleſt ſounding body vibrates 51. 100 times 


in a ſecond, At a medium, let us take the body which 


gives what Sauveur calls his fixed ſound it performs 
100 vibrations in a ſecond, and in the ſame time the 
Iſes deſcribe oo Pariſian feet; therefore the ſpace 
eſcribed by the pulſes whilſt the body vibrates * 
| d 
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Propags- that is, the lati:ade or interval of the pulſe, will be 


tion of 


Plate I. 
by. 7. 


19,7 feet. 

« 6, Prob, To find the wagon which the 
greateſt ſpace, through which the particles of the air 
vibrate, bears to the radius of a circle, whoſe perimeter 
is equal to the latitude of the pulſe, | 

« During the firſt half of the progreſs of the elaſtic 
fibre, or ſounding body, it is continually getting near- 
er to the next particle; and during the latter half of 
its progreſs, that particle is getting farther from the 
fibre, and theſe portions of time are equal ( Hel/ham) ; 
therefore we may conclude, that at the end of the pro- 
greſs of the fibre, the firſt particle of air will be nearly 
as far diſtant from the fibre as when it began to move; 
and in the ſame manner we may infer, that all the par- 
ticles vibrate through ſpaces nearly equal to that run 
over by the fibre, 

« Now, M.Sauveur (Acad. Science, an. 1700, p. 141) 
has found by experiment, that the middle point of a 
chord which produces his fixed ſound, and whoſe dia- 
meter is th of a line, runs over in its ſmalleſt ſenſible 
vibrations „th of a line, and in its greateſt vibrations 
72 times that ſpace ; that is 72x of a line, or 
4 lines, that is, + of an inch. 

« The latitade of the pulſes of this fixed ſound is 10.7 
feet (5) ; and ſince the circumference of a circle is to 
its radius as 710 is to 113, the greateſt ſpace deſcribed 
by the particles will be to the radius of a circle, whoſe 
periphery is equal to the latitude of the pulſe as 4d of 


an inch is to 1.7029 feet, or 20.4343 inches, that is, 


as I to 61.3044. | 

If the length of the ſtring be increaſed or diminiſh- 
ed in any proportion, ceteris paribus, the greateſt 
ſpace deſcribed by its middle point will vary in the 
ſame proportion. For the inflecting force is to the 
tending force as the diſtance of the ſtring from the 
middle point of vibration to half the length of the 
ſtring, (/e Hel/ham and Martin); and therefore the 
inflecting and tending forces being given, the ſtring 
will vibrate through ſpaces proportional to its length; 
but the latitude of the pulſe is univerſally as the number 


of vibrations performed by the ſtring in a given time, 


(5) that is, directly as the time of one vibration, or 
lirectly as the length of the ſtring (prop. 24. cor. 7. 
Smith's Harmonics); therefore the greateſt ſpace 
through which the middle point of the ſtring vibrates, 
will vary in the direct ratio of the latitude of the pulſe, 
or of the radius of a circle whoſe circumference is e- 


qual to the latitude, that is, it will be to that radius 


as 1 to 61.3044. | 

« +7, If the particles of the aF rial pulſes, during any 
part of their vibration, be ſucceſſively agitated, accord- 
ing to the Jaw of a cycloidal pendulum, the compara- 
tive elaſtic forces ariſing from their mutual action, by 
which they will afterwards be agitated, will be ſuch as 
will cauſe the particles to continue that motion, accor- 
ding to the ſame law, to the end of their vibration. 

„% Let AB, BC, CD, &c. denote the equal diſ- 
tances of the ſucceſſive palſes; ABC the direction 


. 


of the motion of the pulſes propagated from A to- 


wards B; E, F, G, three phytical points of the 
quieſcent medium, fituated in the right line AC at e- 
nat diſtances from each other; Ee, Ff, Go the ve 
mall equal ſpaces throngh which theſe particles vi- 
brate; „ e, y any immediate places of theſe points. 
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Draw the right line PS equal to Ee, biſe& it in O, Propaga- 
and from the centre O with the radius O P deſcribe tion of 


the circle SIP/. 
of a particle and its parts be denoted by the cireum- 
ference of this circle and its proportional parts. And 
ſince the particles are ſuppoſed to be at firſt agitated 
according to the law of a cycloidal pendulum, if at an 
time PH, or PHS/, the perpendicular HL or /i, be let 
fall on PS, and if Ez be taken equal to PL or P/, the 
particle E ſhall be found ins, Thus will the particle 
E perform its vibrations according to the law of a 
cycloidal pendulum. Prop. 52. B. 1. Principia, 

*f Let us ſuppoſe now, that the particles have been 
ſucceſſively agitated, according to this law, for a cer- 
tain time, by any canſe whatſoever, and let us examine 
what will be the comparative elaſtic forces ariſing from 
their mutual action, by which they will r war con- 
tinue to be agitated. 

* In the circumference PHS/ take the equal arches 
HI, IK in the ſame ratio to the whole circumference 
which the equal right lines EF, FG have to BC the 


whole interval of the pulſes ; and let fall the per- 


pendiculars HL, IM, KN. Since the points E, F, G 
are ſucceſſively agitated in the ſame manner, and per- 
form their entire vibrations of progreſs and regreſs 
while the pulſe is propagatcd from B to C, if PH be 
the time from the beginning of the motion of E, PI 
will be the time from the beginning of the motion of 
F, and PK the time from the beginning of the motion 
of G; and therefore Es, Fe, Gy will be reſpectively 
equal to PL, PM, PN in the progreſs of the particles. 
Whence e or EFX Fe E, is equal to EF-LM. But 
% is the expanſion of EF in the place , and therefore 
this expanſion is to its mean expanſion as EF—-LM to 
EF. But LM is to IH as IM is to OP, and IH is 
to EF as the circumference PHSh is to BC; that is, 
as OP is to V, if V be the radius of a circle whoſe 


circumference is BC; therefore, ex 2quo, LM is to 


EF as IM is to V; and therefore the expanſion of EF 
in the place : is to its mean expanſion as V—IM is to 
V ; and the elaſtic force exiſting between the phy- 
ſical points E and F is to the mean elaſtic force as 


is e * (Cotes Pneum. Led. 9.) By the ſame 


argument, the elaſtic force exiſting between the phy- 
ſical points F and G is to the mean elaſtic force as 
— 8 is to 5 and the difference between theſe 
forces is to the mean claſtic force as 

IM—KN 


V*'—V.IM—V.KN+IM.KN _ 
—— is to * or as IM—KN is to V; if on- 
ly (upon account of the very narrow limits of the vi- 
bration) we ſuppoſe IM and KN to be indefinitely leſs 
than V. Wherefore, ſince Vis given, the difference 
of the forces is as IM—KN, or as HL—IM (becauſe 
KH is biſected in I); that is, 9 HL—IM is to 
IH as OM is to Ol or OP, and IH and OP are given 
quantities) as OM; that is, if E/ be biſected in a as ng. 
« Inthe ſame manner it may be ſhown, that if PHS/ 
be the time from the beginning of the motion of E, 
PHS; will be the time from the beginning of the mo- 
tion of F, and PHS# the time from the beginning of 
che 
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Let the whole time of the vibration 
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Propaga- the motion of G; and that the expanſion of EF in acting on the ſecond during the time of its motion, Propaga- 


tion of lace +6 is to its mean expanſion as EF+F4—Es, would have been denoted by HL—IM, that is, would tion of 
Sound. * En is to EF, or as W is to VM in its re- have been directly as MO (7). And if this time be Sound. 
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greſs; and its claſtic force to tlie mean elaſtic force as 


1 © and that the difference of the elaſtic 


VV. 
forces exiſting between E and F, and between F and 
G is to the mean claſtic force as -im is to V; that 
is, directly as ag. EL 

« But this difference of the claſtic forces, exiſting 
between E and F, and between F and G, is the com- 
parative elaſtic force by which the phyſical point 9 is 
agitated: and therefore the comparative accelerating 
ſorce, by which every phyſical point in the medium 


Will continue to be agitated both in progreſs and re- 


greſs, will be directly as its diſtance from the middle 
point of its vibration; and conſequently will be ſuch 
as will cauſe the particles to continue their motion, un- 
diſturbed, according to the law of a cycloidal pendu- 
lum. Prop. 38. J. 1. Newton. — . 

«© Newton rejects the quantity+V xIM4+KN+IMx 
KN, on ſuppoſition that IM and KN are indefinitely 
leſs than V. Now, although this may be a reaſonable 


Hypotheſis, yet, that this quantity may be ſafely re- 


jected, will, I think, appcar in a more ſatisfactory 
manner from the following conſiderations derived from 
experiment: PS, in its greateſt poſſible ſtate, is to V 
as I is to 61.3044 (6); and therefore IM or KN, in 
its greateſt poſſible ſtate, (that is, when the vibrations 
of the body are as great as poſlible, and the particle in 
the middle point of its vibration) is to V as 1 is to 
122.6, Hence V*=15030.76,—V xIM+KN=245.2 
and IMxKN=T1; therefore V* is to V*—VxIM+ 
KN+IMxXKN as 15.03076 is to 14.78656; that is 
as 61 is to 60 nearly. | 

Hence it appears, that the greateſt poſſible error 
in the accelerating force, in the middle point, is the 
;,1t part of the whole. In other points it is much 


leſs; and in the extreme points the error entirely va- 


niſhes. | | 
« We ſhould alſo obſerve, that the ordinary ſounds 


we hear are not produced by the greateſt pollible vi- 


brations of which the ſounding body is capable ; and 
that in general IM and KN are nearly evaneſcent with 
reſpect to V. And very probably the diſagrecable ſen- 
ſations we feel in very loud ſounds, ariſe not only from 


IM or KN bearing a ſenſible proportion to V, by which 


means the cycloidal law of the pulſes may be in ſome 


meaſure diſturbed, but alſo from the very law of the 


motion of the ſounding body itſclf being diſturbed. 


For the proof of this law's being obſerved by an ela- 


ſtic fibre is founded on the hypotheſis that the ſpace, 
through which it vibrates, is indefinitely little with re- 
ſpect to the length of the ſtring, See Smith's Har- 
monics, p. 237, Helſham, 5p. 270. | | 

«8, If a particle of the medium be agitated, ac- 
cording to the law of a cycloidal pendulum, the com- 
parative claſtic force, acting on the adjacent particle, 
from the inſtant in which it begins to move, will be 
ſuch as will cauſe it to continue its motion according to 
the ſame law, 

For let us ſappoſe, that three particles of the me- 
dium had continued to move for times denoted: by the 


arches PK, PI, PH, the comparative elaſtic force, 


» 


ſac 


diminiſhed till I becomes coincident with P. that is, if 
you take the particles in that ſtate when the ſecond 1s 
Juſt beginning to move, and before the third particle 
has yet been e in motion; then the point M will fall 


on P, and MO become PO; that is, the comparative 


claſtic force of the ſecond particle, at the inſtant in 
which it begins to move, will be to the force with 
which it is agitated in any other moment of time, be- 
fore the ſubſequent particle has yet been ſet in motion, 
directly as its diſtance from the middle point of vibra- 
tion, Now this comparative claſtic force, with which 
the ſecond particle is agitated in the very moment in 
which it begins to move, ariſes from the preceding 


particle's approaching it according to the lay of a pen- 


dulum ; and therefore, if the preceding particle ap- 
proaches it in this manner, the force by which it will 
be agitated, in the very moment it begins to move, 
will be exactly ſuch as ſhould take place in order to 
move it according to the law of a pendulum. It there- 
fore ſets out according to that law, and conſequently 
the ſubſequent elaſtic forces, generated in every ſuc- 


ceſſive moment, will alſo continue to be of the juſt 


2 which ſhould take place, in order to produce 
a motion. | 

% 9. The pulſes of the air are propagated from 
ſounding bodies, according to the law of a cycloidal 
pendulum, The point E of any elaſtic fibre pro- 
ducing a ſound, may be conſidered as a particle of 
air vibrating according to the law of a pendulum (1). 
This point E will therefore move according to this 
law for a certain time, denoted by the arch IH, before 
the ſecond particle begins to move; for ſound is pro- 
pagated in time through the ſucceſſive particles of air 
(4). Now from that inſtant, the comparative elaſtic 
force which agitates E, is (8) directly as its diſtance 


out with a motion according to the law of a pendulum : 
and therefore the comparative claſtic force by which it 
will be agitated until G begins to move, will continue 
that law (8). Conſequently F will approach G in the 
fame manner as E approached F, and the comparative 
claſtic force of G, from the inſtant in which it begins 
to move, will be directly as its diſtance from the middle 
point of vibration; and ſo on in ſucceſſion. Therefore 


Plate I. 
fig. 7. 


from the middle point of vibration. F therefore ſets 


all the particles of air in the pulſes ſucceſſively ſet out 


from their proper places according to the law of a pen- 
dulum, and therefore (7) will finith their entire vibra- 
tions according to the ſame law. 


Cor. 1. The number of pulſes propagated is the 


body, nor is it multiplied in their progreſs : becauſe 
the little phyſical line e, (//g. 7.) as ſoon as it returns 
to its proper place, will there quieſce; for its velocity, 
which is denoted by the fine IM, then vaniſhes, and its 
denſity becomes the ſame with that of the ambient me- 
dium. This line, therefore, will no longer move, un- 
leſs it be again driven forwards by the impulſe of the 
ſounding body, or of the pulſes propagated from it. 

& Cor. 2. In the extreme points of the little ſpace 
through which the particle vibrates, the expanſion of 
the air is in its natural ſtate ; for the expanſion of the 


phyſical line is tits natural expanſion as V+IM is 
| to 


ſame with the number of vibrations of the tremulous 
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to V; bat IM is then equal to nothing. In the middle 


int of the progreſs the condenſation is greateſt ; for 
M is then greateſt, and conſequently the expanſion 


Mi leaf. In the middle of the regreſs, the rare- 


ſaction is greateſt ; for im, and conſequently Vim, is 
then greateſt, 

« 10, To find the velocity of the pulſes, the den- 
ſity and claſtic force of the medium being given. 

« This is the 49th prop. B. ii, Newton, 1n which he 
ſhows, that whilſt a pendulum, whoſe length is equal 
to the height of the homogeneous atmoſphere, vibrates 
once forwards and backwards, the pulſes will deſcribe 
a ſpace equal to the periphery of a circle deſcribed with 
that altitude as its radius. 


Cor. 1. He thence ſhows, that the velocity of the 


pulſes is equal to that which a heavy body would ac- 


quire in falling down half the altitude of that homoge- 


neous atmoſphere ; and therefore, that all pulſes move 


equally faſt, whatever be the magnitude of PS, or the 
time of its being deſcribed ; that 1s, whether the tone 
be loud or low, grave or acute. Sce Hales de Sonis, 


49. | 
Cor. 2. And alſo, that the velocity of the pulſcs 


is in a ratio compounded of the direct ſubduplicate ra- 


tio of the claſtic force of the medium, and the inverſe 
ſubduplicate of its denſity. Hence ſounds move ſome- 
what faſter in ſummer than in winter. Sce Hales de 
Sonis, p. 141, : e | 

« 11. The ſtrength of a tone is as the moment of 
the particles of air. The moment of theſe particles, 
(the medium being given) is as their velocity; and the 


velocity of theſe particles is as the velocity of the ſtring 


which ſets them in motion (9). The velocities of two 
different ſtrings are equal when the ſpaces which they 


_ deſcribe in their vibrations are to cach other as the 


times of theſe vibrations: therefore, two different tones 


are of equal ſtrength, when the ſpaces, through which 


Plate III. 


the ſtrings producing them vibrate, are directly as the 
times of their vibration, 

4% 12. Let the ſtrength of the tones of the two 
ſtrings AB, CD, which differ in tenſion only (fig. 1, 
2.) be equal, Quere the ratio of the inflecting forces 
Fand f, From the hypotheſis of the equality of the 
{ſtrength of the tones, it follows (11), that the ſpace 
GE muſt be to the ſpace HF as 71 to Fy, (Smith's 
Harm. Prop. 24. Cor. 4.) Now the forces inflecting 
AB, CD throngh the equal ſpaces GE, HP are to 
each other as the tending forces, that is, as F to f, 


( Malcolm's Treatiſe on Muſic, p. 52.) But the force 
inflecting CD through HP is to the force inflecting it 


through HF as HP or GE to HF, (i“. p. 47.) that is, 
by the hyp. as /i to Fg. Therefore, ex £quo, the forces 
inflecting AB and CD, when the tones are equally 
ſtrong, are to each other as Fxf4 to fxF4, or as F, 
to 7. That is, the forces neceſſary to produce tones 
of equal ſtrength in various ſtrings which differ only in 
tenſion, are to each other in the ſubduplicate ratio of 
the tending forces, that is, inverſely as the time of one 
vibration, or directly as the number of vibrations per- 
formed in a given time. Thus, if CD be the acute 
octave to AB, its tending force will be quadruple that 
of AB, (Malcolm's Treatiſe on Muſic, p. 53); and 
therefore to produce tones of equal ſtrength in theſe 
ftrings, the force impelling CD muſt be double that 


_ impelling AB; and ſo in other caſes. 


T I C 8. | | Ch. II. 
% Suppoſe, now, that the ſtrings AB, CD, (fig. 2, Propaga- 
3.) differ in length only. The force inflecting AB tion of 
through GE is to the tending force, which is given, as Sauna. 
GE to AG; and this — ing force is to the force plate III, 
inflecting CD through the ſpace HP cqual to GE, as 
HD to HP. Therefore, ex quo, the forces inflecting 
AB and CD through the equal ſpaces GE and HP, 
arc to cach other as HD to AG, or as CD to AB. 
But the force inflecting CD through HP is to the force 
inflecting it throngh HF, as HP or GE to HF, that 
is, becauſe theſe ſpaces are as the times (11), as AB 
to CD. Therefore, ex £quo, the forces inflecting AB 
and CD, when the tones are equally ſtrong, are to each 
other in a ratio of equality. Hence we ſhould ſuppoſe, 
that in this caſe, an equal number of equal impulſes 
would generate 1 powerful tones in theſe ſtrings. 
But we are to obſerve, that the longer the ſtring, the 
greater cæteris paribus, is the ſpace through which a 
given force inflects x Malcolm); and therefore what- 
ever diminution is produced in the ſpaces through which 
the ſtrings move in their ſucceſſive vibrations, ariſing 
either from the want of perfect elaſticity in the ſtrings, 
or from the reſiſtance of i the air, this diminution will 
bear a Ar proportion to the leſs ſpace, through 
which the ſhorter ſtring vibrates. And this is confirm- | 
ed by experience ; for we find that the duration of the 
tone and motion of the whole ſtring exceeds that of any 
of its ſubordinate parts. Therefore, after a given in- 
terval of time, a greater quantity of motion will remain 
in the longer . and conſequently, after the ſuc- 5 
ceſſive equal impulſes have been made, a greater degree 1 
of motion will {till ſubſiſt in it. That is, a given num- = 
ber of equal impulſes being made on various ſtrings dif- 
fering in length only, a ſtronger ſound will be produced 
in that which is the longer. „„ 


Cnar. III. Of the Velocity, &c. of Sound. Axioms. 


EXPERIENCE has taught us, that ſound travels at about Velocity of 
the rate of 1142 feet in a ſecond, or near 13 miles in a ſound, 
minute ; nor do any obſtacles hinder its progreſs, a con- 
trary wind only a ſmall matter diminiſhing its velocity. 

The method of calculating its progreſs is eaſily made 
known. When a gun is diſcharged at a diſtance, we 

ſce the fire long before we hear the ſound. If then we 

kuow the diſtance of the place, and know the time of 15 
the interval between our firſt ſeeing the fire and then Itsprogrets 
hearing the report, this will ſhow us exactly the time calculated. 
the ſound has been travelling to us. For inſtance, if 

the gun is diſcharged a mile off, the moment the flaſh is 

ſeen, youtake a watch and count the ſeconds till you hear 

the ſound ; the number of ſeconds is the time the found 

has been travelling a mile.—Again, by the above ax- 

jom, we are enabled to find the diſtance between ob- 16 
jects that would be otherwiſe immeaſureable. For ex- Diſtances 
ample, ſuppoſe you ſee the flaſh of a gun in the night at calculated 
fea, and tell ſeven ſeconds before you hear the report, ®? ee 5 
it follows therefore, that the diſtance is ſeven times 1142 aca 
feet, that is, 24 yards more than a mile and a half. In 

like manner, if you cbſerve the number of ſeconds be- 

tween the lightning and the report of the thunder, 

you know the diſtance of the cloud from whence it 
proceeds, . 

Derham has proved by experience, that all ſounds au 1 
whatever travel at the ſame rate. The ſound of a gun, travel atthe 


and ſame rate. 
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—— To thelc axioms we may add the following. 


19 


and the ſtriking of a hammer, are equally ſwift in their 


motions ; the ſofteſt whiſper flies as ſwiftly, as far as it 
gocs, as the londeſt thunder. 


Smooth and clear ſounds proceed from bodies that 
are homogeneous, and of an uniform figure; and harſh 
or obtuſe tounds, from ſuch as are of a mixed matter 
and irregular figure. 


The velocity of ſound is to that of a briſk wind as 
fifty to one, | | 


The ſtrength of ſounds is greateſt in cold and denſe 


air, and leaſt in that which is warm and rarefied. 


Every point againſt which the pulſes of found ſtrike, 


becomes a centre from which a-new ſeries of pulſes are 


2% 


—_ 


| 24 
Whiſper- 
ing Galle- 
ry, Plate I. 
fig. 3. 


propagated in every direction. 
Sound deſcribes equal ſpaces in equal times, 


Chr. IV. Of Reverberated Sounds. 


SoUND, like light, after it has been reflected from 
ſeveral places, may be collected in one point, as into a 
focus; and it will be there more audible than in any 
other part, even than at the place from whence it pro- 
ceeded, On this principle it is that a whiſpering gal- 
lery is conſtructed. = © 

The form of this gallery muſt be that of a concave 
hemiſphere (x), as ABC; and if a low ſoundor whiſper 
be uttered at A, the vibrations expanding themſelves 


every way will impinge on the points DDD, &c. and 


from thence be reflected to EEE, and from thence to 


the points F and G, till at laſt they all meet in C, 


14 
Speaking- 
trumpet, 


fig. 4. 


where, as we have ſaid, the found will be the moſt 
diſtinctly heard, 


The augmentation of ſound by means of ſpeaking- 


trumpets, is uſually illuſtrated in the following manner: 
Let ABC be the tube, BD the axis, and B the mouth- 
piece for conveying the voice to the tube, Then it is 
evident, when a perſon ſpeaks at B in the trumpet, the 
whole force of his voice 1s ſpent upon the air contained 


in the tube, which will be agitated through the whole 


length of the tube ; and, by various reflections from the 
ſide of the tube to the axis, the air alonp the middle 
part of the tube will be greatly condenſed, and its - 


nentum proportionably increaſed, ſo that when it comes 


to agitate the air at the orifice of the tube AC, its 
force will be as much greater than what it would have 
been without the tube, as the ſurface of a ſphere, whoſe 
radius 1s equal to the length of the tube, is greater than 
the ſurface of the ſegment of ſuch a ſphere whoſe baſe 
is the orifice of the tube. For a perſon ſpeaking at B, 
without the tube, will have the force of his voice ſpent 
in exciting concentric ſuperficies of air all around the 
point B; and when thoſe ſuperficies or pulſes of air are 
diffuſed as far as D cvery way, it is plain the force of 
the voice will there be diffaſed throngh the whole ſu- 
perficies of a ſphere whoſe radius is BD; but in the trum- 


pet it will be ſo confined, that at its exit it will be dif- 


fuſed through ſo much of that ſpherical ſurface of air 
as correſponds to the orifice of the tube. But ſince the 
force is given, its intenſity will always be iuverſely as 
the number * particles it has to move; aud therefore 
WOOL bs 
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in the tube it will be to that without, as the ſuperficies Reverbe- 


of ſuch a ſphere to the æra of the large end of the tube 
nearly. | 
But it is obvious, Mr Young obſerves, that the con- 
finement of the voice can have little effect in increaſing 
the (trength of the ſound, as this ſtrength depends on 
the velocity with which the particles move, Were this 
reaſoning concluſive, the voice ſhould iſſue through the 
{malleſt poſſible orifice ; cylindrical tubes would be pre- 
ferable to any that increaſed in diameter ; and the leſs 
the diameter, the greater would be the effect of the in- 
ſtrument; becauſe the plate or maſs of air to be moved, 
would, in that caſe, be leſs, and conſequently che effect 
of the voice the greater; all which is contradicted by 
experience. 1 0 
The cauſe of the increaſe of ſound in theſe tubes 
muſt therefore be derived from ſome other principles : 
and amongſt theſe we ſhall probably find, that what the 
ingenious Kircher has ſuggeſted in his Phonurgia is the 
moſt deſerving of our attention. He tells us, that“ the 
augmentation of the ſound depends on its reflection from 
the tremulous ſides of the tube; which reflections, con- 
ſpiring in propagating the pulſes in the ſame direction, 
mult increaſe its intenſity.” Newton alſo ſeems to have 


© conſidered this as the principal cauſe, in the ſcholium 


of prop. 50. B. 2. Princip. when he ſays, © we hence 
ſee why ſounds are ſo much increaſed in ſtentorophonic 
tubes, for every reciprocal motion is, in cach return, 
increaſed by the generating cauſe.” | 

Farther, when we ſpeak in the open air, the eſſect 
on the tympanum of a diſtant auditor is produced mere- 
ly by a ſingle pulſe. But when we uſe a tube, all the 
pulſes propagated from the mouth, except thoſe in the 
direction of the axis, ſtrike againſt the ſides of the tube, 
and every point of impulſe becoming a new centre, from 
whence the pulſes are propagated in all directions, a 
pulſe will arrive at the ear from each of thoſe points; 


thus, by the uſe of a tube, a greater number of pulſes 


are propagated to the car, and conſequently the ſound 
increaſed, The confinement too of the voice may have 
ſome effect, though not ſuch as is aſcribed to it by 
ſome ; for the condenſed pulſes produced by the naked 
voice, frecly expand cvery way; but in tubes, the late- 
ral expanſion being diminiſhed, the direct expanſion will 
be increaſed, and conſequently the velocity of the par- 
ticles, and the intenſity of the ſound. The ſubſtance 


alſo of the tube has its effect; for it is found by expe- 
riment, that the more elaſtic the ſubſtance of the tube, 


and conſequently the more ſuſceptible it is of theſe tre- 
mulous motions, the ſtronger is the ſound, 

If the tube be laid on any non-elaſtic ſubſtance, it 
deadens the ſound, becauſe it prevents the vibratory 
motion of the parts. The ſound is increaſed in ſpeaking- 


trumpets, if the tube be ſuſpended in the air; becauſe 


the agitations are then carried on without interruption. 
Theſe tubes ſhonld increaſe in diameter from the mouth- 
piece, becauſe the parts, vibrating in directions perpen- 
dicular to the ſurface, will conſpire 1n impelling for- 
ward the particles of air, and conſequently, by increa- 
ſing their velocity, will increaſe the intenſity of the 
ſound ; and the ſurface alſo increaſing, the number of 
points of impulſe and of my propagations will increaſe 


pro- 


th 


() A cylindric or elliptic arch will anſwer ſtill better than one that is circular. 


„ 


9 


* 


e ns | 

one The ſeveral canſes, therefore, of the rhe oblong ſphæroid, generated by the revolution of Reverbe- 
increaſe of the ſound in theſe tubes, Mr Young concludes this ellipſe round its major axis. rated 
to be, 1. The diminution of the lateral, and conſe- 


« As there may be ſeveral ſphæroids of different Sounds. 
quently the increaſe of the direct, expanſion and velo- 


00 ch. Iv. 
Reverbe- 
rated 
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magnitudes, ſo there may be ſeveral different echoes of Oe 
city of the included air. 2. The increaſe of the num- the ſame original ſound. And as there may happen to 
be a greater number of reflecting points in the ſurface 
of an exterior ſphæroid than in that of an interior, a 
ſecond or a third echo may be mach more powerful 
than the firſt, provided that the ſuperior number of re- 
— points, that is, the ſaperior number of reflec- 
ted pulſes propagated to the car, be more than ſafſfi- 
cient to compenſate for the decay of ſound which a- 
riſes from its being propagated through a greater ſpace. 
This is finely illuſtrated in the celebrated echoes at the 
lake of Killarney in Kerry, where the firſt return of 
the ſound is much inferior in ſtrength to thoſe which 
immediately ſucceed it. 

From what has been laid down it appears, that for 
the moſt powerful echo, the ſoundin y ſhonld be in 
one focus of the ellipſe which is the ſection of the echo- 
ing ſphæroid, and the hearer in the other. However, 
an echo may be heard in other ſituations, though not ſo 
favourably; as ſuch a number of reflected pulſes may 
arrive at the ſame time at the ear as may be ſufficient 
Thus, a perſon often 
hears the echo of his own voice; but for this purpoſe 
he ſhould ſtand at leaſt 63 or 64 feet from the refle&t- 
ing obſtacle, according to what has been ſaid before, 
At the common rate of ſpeaking, we pronounce not 
above three ſyllables and an half, that is, ſeven half 
ſyllables in a ſecond ; therefore, that the echo may re- 
turn juſt as ſoon as three ſyllables are expreſſed, twice 
the diſtance of the ſpeaker from the reflecting object 
muſt be equal to 1000 feet; for, as found deſcribes 
1142 feet in a ſecond, ths of that ſpace, that is, 1000 
feet nearly, will be deſcribed while ſix half or three 
whole ſyllables are pronounced : that is, the ſpeaker 
mulſt ſtand near 500 feet from the obſtacle. And in 

eneral, the diſtance of the ſpeaker from the echoing 

rface, for any number of ſyllables, muſt be equal to 
the ſeventh part of the product of 1142 feet multiplie 
by that number. 

„% In churches we never hear a diſtin echo of the 
voice, but a confuſed ſound when the ſpeaker utters 
his words too rapidly; becauſe the greateſt difference 
of diſtance between the direct and reflected courſes of 


ber of pulſes, by increaſing the points of new propaga- 
tion. 3. The reflections of the pulſes from the trema- 
Jous ſides of the tube, which impel the particles of air 
forward, and thas increaſe their velocity. | 


An echo is a reflection of ſound ſtriking againſt ſome 
object, as an image is reflected in a glaſs; but it has 
been diſputed what are the proper qualities in a body 
for thus reflecting ſounds. It is in general known, that 
_ caverns, grottoes, mountains, and ruined buildings, re- 
turn this image of ſound, We have heard of a very ex- 
traordinary echo, at a riyined fortreſs near Louvain, in 
Flanders. If a perſon ſung, he only heard his own 
voice, without any repetition : on the contrary, thoſe 
| who ſtood at ſome diſtance, heard the echo but not the 
voice; but then they heard it with ſurpriſing varia- 


tions, ſometimes louder, ſometimes fofter, now more 


near, then more diftant. There is an account in the 
memoirs of the French academy, of a ſimilar echo near 


nds ſtrike becomes the centre of a new ſe- 
rics of pulſes, and ſound deſcribes equal diſtances in 
equal times; therefore, when any ſound is propagated 
from a centre, and its pulſes ſtrike againſt a variety of 
obſtacles, if the fam of the right lines drawn from that 
point to cach of tohe bſtacles, and from each obſtacle 
to a ſecond point, be equal, then will the latter be a 
point in which an echo will be heard. Thus let A 
the point from which the ſound is propagated in all 
directions, and let the pulſes ftrike againſt the obſta- 
cles C, D, E, F, 6, H, I, &c. each of theſe points 
decomes a new centre of pulſes by the firſt principle, 
and therefore from each of them one ſeries of pulſes will 
paſs through the point B. Now if the ſeveral ſums of the 
right lines AC+CB, AD+DB, AE+EB, AG+GB, 
AH+HB, AI+IB, c. he all equal to each other, 
it is obvions that the palſes propagated from A to theſe 
points, and ayain from theſe points to B, will all ar- 
rive at B at the ſame inſtant, according to the ſecond 
== and therefore if the hearer be in that point 
lis ear will at the ſame inſtant be ſtrack by all theſe 
pulſes, Now it appears from experiment (/e Muſſcher:- 
rock, V. ii. p. 210), that the ear of an exerciſed mu- 


As (by nd 22) aſt which the 
As n 21 and 22) every point againſt which the 
lt . 


ſician can only diſtinguiſh ſuch ſounds as follow one 


another at the rate of 9 or to in a ſecond, or any ſlow- 
er rate: and therefore, for a diſtin& perception of the 
direct and reflected found, they ſhould intervene the 
interval of 3th of a ſecond; bat in this time ſound 
deſcribes f= or 127 feet nearly, And therefore, 
unleſs the ſum of the lines drawn from each of the ob- 
ſtacles to the points A and B exceeds the interval AB 
by 127 feet, no echo will be heard at B. Since the 
ſeyeral ſims of the lines drawn from the obſtacles to 
the points A and B are of the ſame magnitude, it ap- 
pears that the curve paſſing through all the points C, 
D, E, F, G, H, I, &c. will be an cllipſe, (prop. 14. 
B. 2. Ham. Con.) Hence alſo the points of the obſta- 

cles which produce an echo, mult lic in the ſurface of 


_ to excite a diſtin perception. 


ſach a number of pulſes as would produce a diſtin& 


ſoand is never in any church equal to 127 feet, the li- 
mit of echoes. 

« But though the firſt reflected pulſes may produce 
no echo, both on account of their being too few in 
number, and too rapid in their return to the ear; yet 
it is evident, that the reflecting ſurface may be ſo 
formed, as that the pulſes which come to the ear after 
two reflections or more may, after having deſcribed 
127 feet or more, arrive at the ear in ſufficient num- 
bers, and alſo ſo nearly at the ſame inſtant, as to pro- 
duce an echo, though the diſtance of the reflecting ſur- 
face from the ear be leſs than the limit of echoes. This 
is confirmed by a ſingular echo in a grotto on the banks 
of the little brook called the Dinan, about two miles 
from Caſtlecomber, in the county of Kilkenny. As 
you enter the cave, and continue ſpeaking loud, no re- 
turn of the voice is perceived; but on your arriving at 
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Entertain- à certain point, which is not above 14 or 15 feet from 
ing Experi- the refleting ſurface, a very diſtin& echo is heard, 
ments, H. Now this echo cannot ariſe from the firſt courſe of pul- 


27 


I. The Con- 


ſes chat are reflected to the ear, becauſe the breadih of 
the cave is ſo ſmall, that they would return too quick - 
ly to produce a diſtinct ſenſation from that of the ori- 
ginal ſound : it therefore is produced by thoſe pulſes, 
which, after having been reflected ſeveral mes from 
one ſide of the grotto to the other, and having run 0- 
ver a greater ſpace than 127 feet, arrive at the car in 
conſiderable numbers, and not more diſtant from cach 
other, in point of time, than the ninth part of a ſecond. 


This article ſhall be diſmiſſed with a few inventions 


foundedon ſome of the preceding principles, which may 


amuſe a number of our readers, 
Entertaining Experiments and Contrivances. 


I. PLace aconcave mirror of about two feet diameter, 


verſive Sta- as AB (), in a perpendicular direction. The focus of 


tue, 


fg. 5. 


this mirror may be at 15 or 18 inches diſtance from 


its ſurface. At the diſtance of about five or ſix feet 


let there be a partition, in which there 1s an opening 
E F, equal to the ſize of the mirror; againſt this 
opening muſt be placed a picture, painted in water- 
colours, ou a thin cloth, that the ſound may eaſily paſs 
through it (u). | . 

Behind ie partition, at the diſtance of two or three 
feet, place another mirror GH, of the ſame ſize as the 
former, and let it be diametrically oppoſite to It. 

At the point C let there be placed the figure of a 
man ſcated on a pedeſtal, and let his car be placed ex- 
actly in the focus of the firſt mirror: his lower jaw 
muſt be made to open by a wire, and ſhut by a ſpring ; 


and there may be another wire to move the eyes: theſe 


wires mult paſs through the figure, go under the floor, 


and come up behind the partition. 


Let a perſon, properly inſtructed, be placed behind 


the partition near the mirror. You then propoſe to 


any one to ſpeak ſoftly to the ſtatue, by putting his 
mouth to the ear of it, aſſuring him that it will anſwer 
inſtantly. You then give the ſignal to the perſon be- 
hind the partition, 5 5 by placing his ear to the fo- 
cus I, of the mirror GH, will hear diſtinctly what the 
other ſaid; and, moving the jaw and eyes of the ſtatue 


by the wires, will return an anſwer directly, which 


will in like manner be diſtinctly heard by the firſt 
ſpeaker. a 

This experiment appears to be taken from the 
Century of Inventions of the Marquis of Worceſ- 
ter; whoſe deſigns, at the time they were publiſhed, 
were treated with ridicule and neglect as heing im- 
practicable, but are now known to be generally, if not 
univerſally practicable. The words of the Marquis are 
theſe : “ How to make a brazen or ſtone head in the 
midſt of a great field or garden, ſo artificial and natu- 


— 
—_ 


nc 
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ral, that though a man ſpeak ever fo ſoftly, and even Eatertain- 

whiſper into the ear thereof, it will preſently open its ing Experi- 

mouth, and reſolve the queſtion in French, Latin, d, &< 

Welſh, Iriſh, or Engliſh, in good terms, uttering it out | 

of its mouth, and then ſhut it until the next queſtion 

be aſked.” —The two following, of a ſimilar nature, 

appear to have been inventions of Kircher, by means | 

of which (as he informs us“) he uſed to © utter Phonuw 

feigned ludicrous conſultations, with a view to * ova, 

ſhow the fallacy and impoſture of ancient oracles,” (eck. v. c. r. 
II. LET there be two heads of plaſter of Paris, placed 28. 

on pedeſtals, on the oppoſite ſides of a room. There muſt The Com- 

be a tin tube of an inch diameter, that muſt paſs from the _ 

ear of one head, through the pedeſtal, under the floor, 

and po up to the m of the other. Obſerve, that 

the end of the tube which is next the ear of the one 

head, ſhould be conſiderably larger than that end which 

comes to the month of the other. Let the whole be 

ſo diſpoſed that there may not be the leaſt ſuſpicion of 

a communication. | . 

Now, when a perſon ſpeaks, quite low, into the ear 

of one buſt, the ſound is reverberated thro” the length 

of the tube, and will be diſtinctly heard by any one 

who ſhall place his ear to the mouth of the other. It 


is not neceſſary that the tube ſhould come to the lips 


of the buſt. —If there be two tubes, one going to the 
car, and theother to the mouth, of each head, two per- 
ſons may converſe together, by applying their moutli 
and ear reciprocally to the mouth and ear of the buſts ; 
and at the fame time other perſons that ſtand in the 
middle of the chamber, between the heads, will not 
hear any part of their converſation, 

III. Pracx a buſt on a pedeſtal in the corner ofa 2g 
room, and let there be two tubes, as in the foregoing The Oracu- 
amuſement, one of which muſt go from the mouth and lar Head. 
the other from the ear of the buſt, through the pedeſtal, 
and the floor, to an under apartment. There may be 
likewiſe wires that go from the under jaw and the eyes 
of the bnſt, by which they may be eaſily moved. 

A perſon being placed in the under room, and at a 
ſignal given applying his ear to one of the tubes, will 
hear any queſtion that is aſked, and immediately re- 
ply ; moving at the ſame time, by means of the wires, 
the mouth and the eyes of the buſt, as if the reply 
came from it. | 

IV. In a large caſe, ſuch as is uſed for dials and ſpring- 


30 


clocks, the front of which, or at leaſt the lower part of A Solar $6- 


it, muſt be of glaſs, covered on the inſide with gauze, nata. 
let there be placed a barrel-organ, which, when wound 

up, is prevented from playing, by a catch that takes a 
toothed wheel at the end of the barrel. To one endof 

this catch there muſt be joined a wire, at the end of 
which there is a flat circle of cork, of the ſame dimen- 

fon with the inſide of a glaſs tube, in which it is toriſe 

and fall. This tube muſt communicate with a reſer- 
voir that goes acroſs the front part of the bottom of the 
caſe, which is to be filled with ſpirits, ſuch as is uſed in 


M 2 | ther- 


curate. 


— — 


(s) Both the mirrors here uſed may be of tin or gilt paſtebeard, this experiment not requiring ſuch as are very ac- 


(u) The more effectually to conceal the cauſe of this illuſion, the mirror AB may be fixed in the wainſcot, and a 
gauze or any other thin covering thrown over it, as that will not in the leaſt prevent the ſound from being reflected. An 
experiment of this kind may be performed in a field 4 ax between two hedges, in one of which the mirror AB may 


be placed, and in the other an opening artfully contriv 


92 
Entertzin- thermometers, but not coloured, that it may be the 
bag Krperi- better concealed by the gauze. 


ments, 
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This caſe being placed in the ſun, the ſpirits will be 


rareſied by the heat; and riſing in the tube, will lift up 


the catch or trigger, and ſet the organ in play: whic 
it will continue to do as long as it 1s kept in the ſun; 
for the ſpirits cannot run out of the tube, that part of 
the catch to which the circle is fixed —_ prevented 
from riſing beyond a certain point by a check placed 
over it, 
When the machine is placed againſt the ſide of a 
room on which the ſan ſhines ſtrong, it may conſtantly 
remain in the ſame place, if you incloſe it in a ſecond 
caſe, made of thick wood, and place it at a little di- 


ſtance from the other. When you want it to perform, 


it will be only neceſſary to throw open the door of the 
outer caſe, and expoſe it to the ſun, 

But if the machine be moveable, it will perform in 
all ſeaſons by being placed before the fire; and in the 
winter it will more readily ſtop when removed into the 
cold. | | 

A machine of this ſort is ſaid to have been invented 
by Cornelius Dreble, in the laſt century, What the 
conſtruction of that was, we know not; it might very 
likely be more complex, but could ſcarce anſwer the 
intention more readily, Es 

V. U DER the keys of a common harpſichordlet there 


Automa- be fixed a barrel, ſomething like that in a chamber or- 


tous Ha 


ſichord. 


— 


Acqs 


p- gan, with ſtops or pins correſponding to the tunes you 


would have it play. Theſe ſtops muſt be moveable, ſo 
that the tunes may be varied at pleaſure, From each 
of the keys let there go a wire perpendicular down: 
the ends of theſe wires muſt be turned up for about one- 
fourth of an inch. Behind theſe wires let there be an 


iron bar, to prom them from going too far back. 


Now, as the barrel turns round, its pins take the ends 
of the wires, which pull down the keys, and play the 
harpſichord. The barrel and wires arc to be all in- 
cloſed in a caſe, 


In the chimney of the ſame room where the harpſi- 


chord ſtands, or at leaſt in one adjacent, there muſt be 


a ſmoke jack, from whence comes down a wire, or 


cord, that, paſſing behind the wainſcot adjoining the 
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chimney, goes under the floor, and vp one of the legs Entertain- 
of the harpſichord, into the caſe, and round a {mall ing expert- 
wheel fixed on the axis of that firſt mentioned. There Un. Ve. 
ſhonjd be pullies at different diſtances, behind the wain- 
ſcot and under the floor, to facilitate the motion of the 
cord. » 

This machinery may be applicd to any other keyed 
inſtrument as well as to chimes, and to many other 
purpoſes where a regular continued motion is required. 

An inſtrument of this ſort may be conſidered as a 
perpetual motion, according to the vulgar accepta- 
tion of the term ; for it will never ceaſe going till the 
fire be extinguiſhed, or ſome parts of the machinery be 
worn out. 
VI. At the top of a ſummer-houſe, or other build- 18 
wg, let the wind-wheel B (of which A is an hori- gymphony, 
zontal ſection,) be fixed, on the upper end of the plate 1. 
A 07 go ang axis F; on the lower end of which fig. 6. 
is fixed the pinion C, that takes the toothed wheel 
D, on the axis of the great wheel E. The perpendi- 
cular axis F goes down very near the wall of the room, 
and may be covered after the ſame manner as are bell- 
wires. In the great wheel E there muſt be placed a 


number of ſtops, correſponding to the tuncs it is to play. 


Theſe ſtops are to be moveable, that the tunes may be 
altered at pleaſure. Againſt this wheel there muſt 
hang 12 ſmall bells, anfwering to the notes of the ga- 
mut. Therefore, as the wheel turns round, the ſtops 
ſtriking againſt the bells, play the ſeveral tunes. There 
may be a fly to the great wheel, to regulate its mo- 
tion when the wind is ſtrong. The wheel E, and the 
bells, are to be incloſed in a caſe. 1 | 
There may be ſcveral ſets of bells, one of which 
may anſwer to the tenor, another to the treble, and a 
third to the baſs; or they may play different tunes, ac- 
cording to the ſize of the wheel. As the bells are 
ſmall, if they are of ſilver, their tone will be the more 
pleaſing. 3 
Inſtcad of bells, ates may be here uſed, ſo diſpo- 
ſed as to move freely at the ſtroke of the ſtops. This 


machinery may likewiſe be applied to a barrel- organ; 
and to many other uſes. | 


ACQ 
ACQS, a town at the foot of the Pyrenzan moun- 
tains, in the government of Foix in France. It takes its 


4% name trom the hot waters in theſe parts. E. long. 1. 40. 


Lat. 43. o. | Fe a 
ACQUAPENDENTE, a pretty large town of I- 
taly, in the territory of the church, and patrimony of 
St Peter, with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on a moun- 
tain, near the river Paglia, ten miles W. of Orvietto, 
and 57 N. by W. of Rome. E. long. 11. 53. Lat. 
42. 43. | | 
ACQUARIA, a ſmall town of Italy, in Frigana, a 


diſtrict of Modena, which is remarkable for its medici- 


nal waters, It 1s 12 miles ſouth of the city of Modena. 
E. long. 11. 17. Lat. 44. 24. | 

Ac EST, or Acqu1sr, in law, ſignifies goods 
got by purchaſe or donation. See Congquesr. — 
Ac, a town of Italy, in che dachy of Mont- 


Tr 0% 
ſerrat, with a biſhop's ſee, and commodious baths, It Acquiſition 
was taken by the Spaniards in 1745, and retaken by ll. 
the Picdmonteſe in 1746 ; but after this, it was taken Acquit- 


again and diſmantled by the French, who afterwards 


forſook it. It is ſeated on the river Bornio, 25 miles 
N. W. of Genoa, and 30 S. of Caſal. E. long. 8. 30. 
Lat. 44. 40. 5 

ACQUISITION, in general, denotes the obtainin 
or procuring ſomething. Among lawyers, it is uſed 
for the right or title to an eſtate got by purchaſe or 
donation. 

ACQUITTAL, a diſcharge, deliverance, or ſet- 
ng of a perſon free from the guilt or ſuſpicion of an 
offence. 


ACQUITTANCE, a releaſe or diſcharge in wri- 


ting for a ſum of money, witneſſing that the party has 


paid the ſaid ſum.— No man is obliged to pay a ſum of 
money 
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ACR 
money if the demandant refuſes to give an acquittance, 
which is a full diſcharge, and bars all actions, &c. An 


Acraſia. acquittance given by a ſervant for a ſum of money re- 


ceived for the uſe of his maſter, ſhall be a good diſ- 
charge for that ſum, provided the ſervant uſed to re- 
ceive his maſter's rents, debts, &c. 

ACRA, a town of Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea, 


where the Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes, have ſtrong 


forts, and each fort its particular village. W. long. o. 2. 
Lat. 5. o. | | | 

Lo (anc. geog.), one of the hills of Jeruſalem, 
on which ſtood the lower town, which was the Old je- 
ruſalem; to which was afterwards added Zion, or the 
city of David. Probably called Acra, from the fort- 
reſs which Antiochus built there in order to annoy the 
temple, and which Simon Maccabæus took and razed 
to the ground. | | 

ACRA Japygia (anc. geog.), called Salentia by Pto- 
lemy ; now Capo di San Maria di Leuca : A promon- 
tory in the kingdom of Naples, to the ſouth-eaſt of O- 
tranto, where formerly was a town, now lying in ruins, 
on the Ionian ſea, over againſt the Montes Acrocerau- 


uii of Epirus. 


Acrz (anc. geog.), a town of Sicily, whoſe inhabi- 
tants were called Acrenſes. It ſtood to the ſouth of 


Syracuſe at the diſtance of 24 miles, near the place now 


called the monaſtery of Santa Maria d' Arcia, on an 
eminence, as appears from Silius Italicus. The Syra- 
cuſans were the founders of it, according to Thucidy- 
des, 70 years after the building of Syracuſe, or 665 be- 
fore Chriſt. Hence the epithet Acravs. 
ACRAGAS, or AcRAcGas (anc. geog.), ſo called 
by the Greeks, and ſometimes by the Romans, but 
more generally Agrigentum by the latter; a town of 
Sicily. In Greek medals the mhabitants are called 


AKPITANTINOL, and Agrigentini by Cicero. The town 


ſtood upon a mountain, at the confluence of the Acra- 
gas and Hypſa, near the port called Eymodror by Ptole- 
my, but Emo, or the Dock, by Strabo: and in the 
time of the latter, ſcarce a trace of all that fide remain- 
ed. In the year before Chriſt 584, the people of Gela 
built Acragas, 108 years after building their own city. 
It took its name from the river running by it; and be- 
ing but two miles from, enjoyed all the conveniences 
that ſhould come by, the ſca. It was a place of great 


ſtrength, ſtanding on the top of a very ſteep rock, and 


waſhed on the ſouth ſide by the river Acragas, now 
called Fiume di Gergentt, and on the ſouth-weſt by the 
Hypſa, with a citadel to the fouth-caſt, externally ſur- 
rounded by a deep gulph, which made it inacceſſible but 
on the ſide next the town. It was famous for the ty- 


rant Phalaris and his brazen bull. They were a people 


luxurious in their tables, and magnificent in their dwell- 
ings ; of whom Empedocles, in Diogenes Laertius, ſays, 
that they lived to-day as if they were to die to-morrow, 
and built as if they were to live for cyver. The coun- 
try round the city was laid outin vine and olive yards, 
in the produce of which they carricd on a great and 
profitable commerce with Carthage. E. long. 13. 30. 
Lat. 37. 20. | 

ACRASIA, among phyſicians, implies the predo- 
minacy of one quality above another, either with re- 
gard to artificial mixtures, or the humours of the hu- 
man body. The word is Greck, and compounded of 
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&, priv. and x+powupr, do mix; q. d. not mixed in a juſt Acrata, 


ACR 


proportion | | 

ACRATH (anc. gelt); a place in Mauritania Tin- 
gitana, now ſuppoſed to be Velez de Gomara: A for- 
tified town in the Kingdom of Fez, with a citadel and 
commodious harbour on the Mediterranean, ſcarce a 
mile diſtant from Penon de Velez, a Spaniſh fort, 
W. long. 5. lat. 34. 45. 

ACRE, or Ack, a ſca-port town in Syria. It was 
formerly called Ptolemais, and is a biſhop's ſee. It 
was very famous in the time of the cruſadoes, and un- 
derwent ſeveral ſieges both by the Chriſtians and Sa- 
racens. It is ſituated at the north angle of a bay, 
which extends in a ſemicircle of three leagues, as far 
as the point of Carmel. 

During the cruſades, the poſſeſſion of this town 
was long diſputed by the Chriſtians and Saracens. In 
1192 it was taken from the latter by Richard I. of 
England and Philip of France, who gave it to the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, who kept poſſeſſion 
of it 100 years, when it was retaken by the Saracens, 
and almoſt entirely deſtroyed. This event is rendered 
memorable by an act of ſingular reſolution with which 
it was accompanied. A number of beautiful young 
nuns, terrified at the proſpect of. being expoſed to the 
brutal luſt of the infidels, determined to avoid the vio- 
lation of their chaſtity, by rendering themſelves ob- 
jects of averſion. With this view they cut off their 
noſes and mangled their faces. The Saracens, infla- 
med with reſentment at a ſpectacle which prevented 
the gratification of their appetites, immediately put 
them all to the ſword. After the expulſion of the 
crufaders, it remained almoſt deſerted: but in our time 
has again revived by the induſtry of Daher; and the 
works crected by Djezzar, within the laſt ten years, 
have rendered it one of the principal towns upon the 
coaſt. 'The moſque of this Pacha is boaſted as a ma- 
ſterpiece of eaſtern taſte. The bazar, or covered mar- 
ket, is not inferior eyen-to thoſe of Aleppo; 'and its 
public fountain ſurpaſſes in elegance thoſe of Damaſcus, 


though the water is of a very indifferent quality, The 
Pacha has derived the more honour from theſe works, 


as he was himſelf both the engineer and architect ; 
he formed the plans, drew the deſigns, and ſuperin- 
tended the execution, 


The port of Acre is one of the beſt ſituated on the 


_ coaſt, as it is ſheltered from the north and north-weſt 


winds by the town itſelf ; but it is greatly choaked up 
{ince the time of Fakr-el-din. Djezzar has contented 
himſelf with making a landing place for boats. The 
fortifications, though more frequently repaired than 
any other in all Syria, are of no importance : there 
are only a few wretched low towers, near the port, 
on which cannon are mounted ; and theſe ruſty iron 
pieces are ſo had, that ſome of them burſt every time 
they are fired. Its defence on the land ſide is merely 
a garden-wall, without any ditch, 

Corn and cotton form the baſis of the commerce of 
Acre, which 1s becoming more flouriſhing every day. 
Of late, the Pacha, by an abuſe common throughout 
all the Turkiſh empire, has monopolized all the trade 
in his own hands; no cotton can be ſold but to him, 
and from him every purchaſe muſt be made. In vain 
have the European merchants claimed the privileges 


granted: 


ACR 


nopoly. Theſe merchants in general are French, and 
have fix houſes at Acre, with 2 conſul: an Imperial 
agent too has lately ſettled there; alſo a reſident for 
Ruſſia. 


That part of the bay of Acre in which ſhips an- 
chor with the greateſt ſecurity, lies to the north of 
Mount Carmel, below the village of Haifa (common 
called Caiffa). The bottom is good holding ground, 
and does not chafe the cables ; but the harbour is open 
to the north-weſt wind, which blows violently along 
all this coaſt. Mount Carmel, which commands it to 
the ſouth, is a flattencd cone, and very rocky; it is 
about 2000 feet high. We ſtill find among the 
brambles wild vines and olive trees, which prove that 
induſtry has formerly been employed even in this un- 
gratcful ſoil : on the ſummit is a chapel dedicated to 
the prophet Elias, which affords an extenſive proſpect 
over the ſea and land. It is 20 miles S. of Tyre, and 
37 N. of Jeruſalem. E. long. 39. 25. lat. 32. 40. 

Ac, in the Mogul's dominions, the ſame with 
lack, and fignifies the ſum of 100,000 rupees; the ru- 
pee is of the value of the French crown of three livres, 
or 30 ſols of Holland; an 100 lacks of rupees make 
a couron in Indoſtan, or 10,000,000 rupecs : the pound 
Sterling is about eight rupees; according to which 
proportion, a lack of rupees amounts to 12,500 pounds 


Sterling. = 


Acxk, the univerſal meaſure of land in Britain. 
The word (formed from the Saxon acher, or the Ger- 
man aker, a field), did not originally ſignify a deter- 
mined quantity of land, but any open ground, eſpe- 
cially a wide champaign ; and in this antique ſenſe it 


Jeems to be be preſerved in the names of places, as Caſtle- 


acre, Weſt-acre, &c. An acre in England contains 
four ſquare roods, a rood 40 perches or poles of 164 
Feet each by ſtatute. Yet this meaſare docs not pre- 
vail in all parts of England, as the length of the pole 
varies indifferent counties, and is called cuſtomary mea- 
ſure, the difference running from the 164 feet to 28. 
The acre is alſo divided into 10 ſquare chains, of 22 
yards each, that is 4840 ſquare yards. An acre in 
Scotland contains four ſquare roods; one ſquare rood 
is 30 ſquare falls; one {quare fall, 36 ſquare ells; one 
ſquare ell, nine ſquare feet and 73 ſquare inches; one 
ſquare foot, 144 ſquare inches. The Scots acre is alſo 
divided into 10 ſquare chains; the meaſuring chain 
ſhould be 24 ells in length, divided into 100 links, 
each link 8 ,,, inches, and ſo one ſquare chain will 
contain 10, ooo ſquare links. The Engliſh ſtatute-acre 
is about three roods and ſix falls ſtandard meaſure of 
Scotland. | 
The French acre, arpert, contains 14 Engliſh acre, 
or 54,450 ſquare Engliſh feet, whereof the Engliſh 
acre contains only 43, 560,—The Straſburg acre is a- 
bout half an Engliſh acre, —The Welch acre contains 
commonly two Engliſh ones.—The Iriſh acre is equal 
to one acre two roods and 19 perches ,, Engliſh. 
Dr Grew attempts to aſcertain the number of acresin 
ac - which, according to him, amonnts to 46 
millions and 80,000. The United Provinces are ſaid 
to contain 4,382,000 acres: The province of Holland 
but one million of acres. The territory of the United 
States of America, according to calculation, lately 
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Acre, granted them by the Sultan; Djezzar replied, that he 
- was thc Sultan in his country, and continued his mo- 
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made by order of Congreſs contains 589 millions of Acre-Fight 


acres, excluſive of water, which is computed at 51 
millions more, | 

Acre-Fight, an old fort of dnel fought by Engliſh 
and Scottilh combatants, between the frontiers of their 
kingdoms, with ſword and lance: it was alſo called 
camp-fight, and the combatants champions, from the 
open ficld being the ſtage of trial. 

ACcRE-T ax, a tax laid on land at ſo much per acre, 


L 
Acride- 


In ſome places this is alſo called acre-/hot, Impoſitions 


on lands in the great level are to be raiſed by a pro- 
portionable acre-tax, 20 Car. II. cap. 8.—An acre-tax 
of 28. 6d. per acre, for draining Hadenham-level, 13 
Geo, I. cap. 18. 1 ; | 
ACRIBEIA, a term purcly Greek, literally deno- 
ting an exquiſite or delicate accuracy ; ſometimes uſed 
in our language, for want of a word of equal ſignifica- 
tion, | 
ACRID, a name for any thing that is of a ſharp or 
pungent taſte, Sce MATERIA MEDICA. 
ACRIDOPHAGI, in the ancient geography, an 
Ethiopian people, repreſented as inhabiting near the 
deſarts, and to have fed on locuſts. This latter cir- 
cumſtance their name imports; the word being com- 
wag of the Greek exp; /ocuſt, and gayw to eat. We 
ve the following account of them by Diodorus Si- 
culus*, Their ſtature was lower than that of other 
men ; they were meagre, and extremely black. In the 
ſpring, high weſt winds drove from the defart to their 
"_ locuſts of an extraordinary ſize, and remarkable 
or the ſqualid colour of their wings. So great was 


the number of theſe inſets, that they were the only 


ſuſtenance of the barbarians, who took them in the fol- 
lowing manner : At the diſtance of ſome ſtadia from 
their habitations there was a wide and deep valley. 
They filled this valley with wood and wild herbs, with 
which their country abounded. 
locuſts appeared, which were driven on by the wind, 


Lib. ili. 
& xxxix, 
Alſo Strabe 


lib. xvi. 


When the cloud of 


they ſet fire to the fuel which they had collected. The 


ſmoke which aroſe from this immenſe fire was ſo thick, 
that the locuſts, in croſſing the valley, were ſtifled by 
it, and fell in heaps on the ground. The paſſage of 
the locuſts being thus intercepted for many days, they 
made a large proviſion of thoſe inſets. As their coun- 
try produced great quantities of ſalt, they ſalted them 
to render them more palatable, and to make them keep 
till the next ſeaſon. This peculiar ſupply was their 
ſole food: they had neither herds nor flocks. They 
were unacquainted with fiſhing : for they lived at a diſ- 
tance from the ſca. They were very active, and ran 
with great ſwiftneſs. But their life was not of a long 
duration; it exceeded not forty years. 
their life was extremely miſerable ; for in their old age, 
winged lice of different, but all of ugly forms, bred in 
their bodies. This malady which began in the breaſt 
and belly, ſoon ſpread through the whole frame. 


ſation produced by bis ſcratching of himſelf, preceded 
a moſt deplorable calamity. For when thoſe lice, 
which had bred in his body, forced their way out, 
they cauſed effuſions of corrupt blood, with excrucia- 
ting pains in the ſkin, The unhappy man, with la- 
mentable crics, was induſtrious himſelf to make paſ- 
ſages for them with his nails. In ſhort, theſe lice iſ- 
ſucd forth ſucceſſively from the wounds made by the 

| hands 


The cloſe of 


The 
patient at firſt felt an e and the agreeable ſen- 
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phagi. 


| travelled in Syria and near the Red Sea; ſome of whom 
ſaid they heard of ſuch a practice, and others that they 


Voyage 
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hands of a patient, as from a veſſel full of holes, and 
in ſuch numbers that it was impoſſible to exterminate 
them.—Whether this extraordinary and dreadful diſ- 
temper was occaſioned by the food of the inhabitants 
of this country, or by a peſtilential quality of their 
climate, it is difficult to determine. Indeed, as to the 
credibility of the whole account, we muſt leave the 
reader to judge. 

But though the circumſtances of theſe people ſhould 
be deemed fabulous, yet may the acridophagia be true. 
It is well known, that to this day the inhabitants of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, &c. frequently uſe locuſts as food. 
The reader will not be diſpleaſed if we lay before him 
the reſult of Dr Haſſelquiſt's inquiries as to this parti- 
cular, who travelled in Syria and Egypt fo late as the 
year 1752. This ingenious gentleman, who travelled 
with a view to improve natural hiſtory, informs us, 
that he aſked Franks, and many other people who had 
lived long in theſc conntries, whether they had ever 
heard that the inhabirants of Arabia, Ethiopia, &c. 
uſed locuſts as food. They anſwered that they had. 
He likewiſe aſked the ſame queſtion of Armenians, 
Copts, and Syrians, who lived in Arabia, and had 


had often ſeen the people cat theſe inſects. He at laſt 
obtained complete ſatisfaction on this head from a 
learned ſheck at Cairo, who had lived fix years in Mec- 
ca. This gentleman told him, in preſence of M. le 
Grand the principal French interpreter at Cairo, and 
others, that a famine frequently rages-at Mecca when 
there is a ſcarcity of corn in Egypt, which obliges the 
mhabitants to live upon coarſer food than ordinary : 
That when corn is ſcarce, the Arabians grind the lo- 


cuſts in hand-mills, or ſtone-mortars, and bake them 


into cakes, and uſe theſe cakes in place of bread : 
That he has frequently ſeen locuſts uſed by the Ara- 
bians, even when there was no ſcarcity of corn; but 


then they boil them, ſtew them with butter, and make 


them into a kind of fricaſſee ; which he ſays is not diſ- 
agreeably taſted, for he had ſometimes taſted. theſe lo- 
cuſt-fricaſſees out of curiolity. 

A later traveller, D. Sparrman, informs us “, 


10 the Cape, © That locuſts ſometimes afford a high treat to 
vol. I. p. 36. the more unpoliſhed and remote hordes of the Hot- 
tentots; when, as ſometimes happens, after an inter- 
val of 8, 10, 15, or 20 years, they make their appear-- 


ance in incredible numbers. At theſe times they come 


from the north, migrating to the ſouthward, and do- 


not ſniffer themſelves to be impeded by any obſtacles, 


but fly boldly on, and are drowned in the ſea whenever. 


they come to it. The females of this race of inſects, 
which are moſt apt to migrate, and are chiefly eaten, 
are ſaid not to be able to fly; partly by reaſon of the 
ſhortneſs of their wings, and partly on account of 


their being heavy and diſtended with eg ; and ſhort- 
, 


ly after they have laid theſe in the ſand, they are ſaid 


to die. It is particularly of theſe that the Hottentots 


make a brown coffec- coloured ſoup, which, at the ſame 
time, acquires from the eggs a fat and greaſy appear- 
ance, The Hottentots are highly rejoiced at the ar- 
rival of theſe locuſts, though they are ſure to deſtroy 
every bit of the verdure on the ground: but the Hot- 
tentots make themſelves ample amends for this loſs, by 


falling foul on the animals themſclyes, cating them in 
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ſuch quantities as in the ſpace of a few days to get Acriſius 
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viſibly fatter and in better condition than before.“ 


The abbe Poiret, alſo, in his Memoir on the Inſects 2 


of Barbary and Numidia, informs us, „That the 
Moors make locuſts a part of their food ; that they 
go to hunt them ; fry them in oil and batter; and ſell: 
them publicly at Tunis, at Bonne, &c. 

From theſe accounts, we may ſee the folly of that 
diſpute among divines about the nature of St John's. 
food in the wilderneſs : ſome maintaining the original 
word to ſignify. the fruits of certain trees; others, a 
kind of birds, &c. : but thoſe who adhered to the li-- 
teral meaning of the text were at leaſt the moſt ortho-- 
dox, although their arguments were perhaps not ſo 
ſtrong as they might have been, had they had an op-- 
portunity of quoting ſuch authors as the above. 

ACRISIUS, king of Argos (fab. hiſt.), being told 
by the oracle that he ſhould be killed by his grandchild, 
ſhut up his only daughter Dana@ in a brazen tower; 
but Jupiter coming down in a golden ſhower, begot 
Perſeus upon her: after Perſeus had ſlain the Gorgons, 
he carried Meduſa's head to Argos; which Acriſius 
ſeeing, was turned into a ſtatue. | | 

ACRITAS (anc. geog.), a Jonny of Meſſe-- 
nia, running into the ſea, and forming the beginning 
of the bay of Meſſene; now called Capo di Galle ; 
between Methone to the weſt, and Corone to the eaſt, , 
where the Sinus Coronzus begins, 55 

ACROAMATIC, or AcxoATIc, in general, de- 
notes a thing ſublime, profound, or obſtruſe. | 

ACROAMATICI, a denomination given the diſ- 
ciples or followers of Ariſtotle, &c. who were admit- 
thy _ the ſecrets of the inner or acroamatic philo- 

OPNy-- : 

ACROATIC.. Ariſtotle's lectures to his diſciples 
were of two kinds, excteric and acroatic. The acroa- 
tic were thoſe to which only his own diſciples and in- 
timate friends were admitted; whereas the exoteric 
were public, and open to all. But there are other dif- 
ferences. The acroatic were ſect apart for the higher 
and more abſtruſe ſubjects; the exoteric were employ- 
ed in rhetorical * eivil ſpeculations. Again, . 
acroatics were more ſubtile and exact, evidence and de- 
monſtration being here aimed at; the exoterics chiefly 


aimed at the 55 and plauſible. The former were 


the ſubject of the mornings exerciſes in the Lyceum, 
the latter of the evenings. Add, that the exoterics . 
were publiſhed : whereas theacroatics were kept ſecret ; 
being either entirely concealed ; or, if they were pub- 
liſhed, it was in ſuch obſcnre terms, that few but his 
own diſciples could be the wiſer for them. Hence, 
when Alexander complained of his preceptor for pub- 
liſning his acroatics, and thus revealing what ſhould 
have 5 reſerved to his diſciples, Ariſtotle anſwered, 
that they were made public and not public ; for that. 
none who had not heard them explained by the author - 
viva voce, would underſtand them. | 

ACROATHOUM, or AcxoTHOUM (ane. geog.), 
a town ſituated on the top of mount Athos, where the 
inhabitants, according to Mela, were longer lived by 
half than in any other country: called by the modern 
Greeks, Ayroy opos ; by the Italians, La Cima di Monie - 
Santo. 

ACROBATICA, or AcrRoBAT1iCcUM, from axpecy., 
kigh, and Batw, or Ban I go; an ancient engine, 

whereby 


Acroce- 
raunis 


1 
Acropolis, 
— — 


A C R 
whereby people were raiſed aloft, that they might ſee 
more conveniently about them, The acrobatica among 
the Greeks amounted to the ſame with what they call 
ſeanſarium among the Latins, Authors are divided 
as to the office of this engine, Turnebus and Barba- 
rus take it to have been of the military kind, raiſed 
by beſicgers, high enough to overlook the walls, and 
diſcover the ſtate of things on the other tide. Baldus 
rather ſuppoſes it a kind of moveable ſcafiold, or cradle, 
contrived for raiſing painters, ee and otlier 
workmen, to the tops of houſes, trees, &c. Some 
ſuſpect that it might have been uſed for both purpoſes ; 
which is the opinion of Vitruvius and Aquinas. _ 

ACROCERAUNIA, or MoxTes CExAaunil (anc, 
cog.), mountains running out into the ſca (fo called 
from their being often thunderſtruck), ſeparating the 


Ionian ſea from the Adriatic ; where Illyria ends and 


Epirus begins; now called Monti della Chimera, 
ACROCHERISMUS, among the Greeks, a fort 
of gymnaſtic exerciſe, in which the two combatants 
contended with their hands and fingers only, without 
cloſing or engaging the other parts of the body, 
ACROCORINTHUS (anc. geog.), a high and 
ſtecp hill, hanging over the city of Corinth, which was 
taken within the walls, as an acropolis, or citadel, On 
its top ſtood a temple of Venus; and lower down iſſued 
the Gaia Pyrene. 
ACROMION, in anatomy, the upper part of the 
ſcapula or ſhoulder-blade. Sce ANATOMY. 
ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM, in poetry, a 
kind of poem, wherein every ſubſequent verſe . 


with the letter wherewith the immediately preceding 


one terminated, | 
ACRON, a celebrated phyſician of Agrigentum, 


who firſt thought of lighting large fires, and purity- 


ing the air with perſumes, to put a ſtop to the peſti- 
lence that ravaged Athens, and which was attended 
with ſucceſs, 
Chriſtian ra. 727 

AcRon, a territory on the gold-coaſt of Guinea, in 
Africa, bordering on the Fantynean country. The 
Dutch have a fort here called Fort Patience; and un- 


der it is a village, inhabited only by fiſhermen, The 


other inhabitants are addicted to huſbandry, and ſoll 
their corn to other countries. There is plenty of game, 
which is very commodious for the Dutch factory. The 
people are very ignorant, and go naked like the reſt of 
the negroes. This is called Little Acron ; for Great 
Acron 1s farther inland, and is a kind of a republic. 
ACRONICAL, AcHRONYCAL, Or ACHRONICAL, 
in aſtronomy, is a term applied to the riſing of a ſtar, 


when the ſun is ſet in the evening ; but has been pro- 


miſcuouſly uſed to expreſs a ſtar's riſing at ſunſct, or 
ſetting at ſun-riſe. | 
ACRONIUS Lacuvs, (Mela); a ſmall lake formed 
by the Rhine, ſoon after its riſe out of the Alps, and 
after paſſing the greater lake at Conſtance, called Ve- 
netus, and now the Bodengee, or lake of Conſtance, 
ACROPOLIS (anc. geog.), the citadel, and one 
of the diviſions of Athens; called Polis, becanſe con- 
ſtituting the firſt and original city; and the Upper Po- 
lis, to diſtinguiſh it from the Lower, which was after- 
wards built round it in a large open plain, the Acro- 
polis ſtanding on a rock or eminence in the heart of 


LU. 3 


He lived about 473 years before the 


ACR 


this plain; and hence its name: To the north it had a Acropolits 


wall, built by the Pelaſgi, and therefore called Pelaſ- 


gic ; and to the ſouth a wall, by Cy mon the ſon of Mil- Acroſto- 


lium. 


tiades, out of the Perſian ſpoils, many ages after the 
building of the north wall. It had nine gates, and 
was thercforc called Euneapplou; yet but one principal 
gate of entrance, the aſcent to which was by a flight 
of ſteps of white marble, built by Pericles with great 
magniſicence, (Plutarch). 

ACROPOLITA (George), one of the writers in 
the Byzantine hiſtory, was born at Conſtantinople, in 
the year 1220, and brought up at the court of the em- 
peror John Ducas at Nice. He was employed in the 
molt important affairs of the empire; being ſent am- 
baſlador to Lariſſa, to eſtabliſh a peace with Michael 
of Epirus; and was conſtituted judge to try Michael 
Comnenus, ſuſpected of engaging in a conſpiracy. 
Theodorus Laſcaris, the ſon of John, whom he had 
taught logic, appointed him governor of all the weſtern 
provinces in his empire. In 1255, he was taken pri- 


ſoner in a war with Michacl Angelus: but gaining his 


liberty in 1260, by means of the emperor Palæologus, 


he was ſent by him ambaſſador to Conſtantine prince of 


Bulgaria ; and was employed in ſeveral other negocia- 


tions, He wrote, A Continuation of the Greck Hi- 


ſtory, from the taking of Conſtantinople by the Latins 
till it was recovered by Michael Palzologus in 1267, 
which makes part of the Byzantine hiſtory ; A Trea- 
tiſe concerning Faith, Virtue, and the Soul ; An Ex- 
polition of the Sermons of St Gregory Nazianzen and 
other pieces. Gregory Cyprian, patriarch of Con- 


ſtantinople, in his encomium upon him, prefixcd to 
Acropolita's hiſtory, is perhaps ſomewhat extravagant 


in his praiſc, when he ſays he was equal to Ariſtotle 
in philoſophy, and to Plato in the knowledge of divine 
things and Attic eloquence. | 

_ ACROSPIRE, a vulgar term for what botaniſts call 
the plume. See the article Prants. 


ACROSPIRED, in malt-making, is the grain's 


ſhooting both at the root and blade end. bY 
ACROSTIC, in poetry, a kind of poetical compo- 
ſition, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that the initial letters 
of the verſcs form the name of ſome perſon, kingdom, 
place, motto, &c. The word is compounded of the 
Greek O.. extremity, and I O., verſe. The acroſtic 
is conſidered by the critics as a ſpecies of falſe wit, and 
is therefore very little regarded by the moderns. 
ACROSTICUM, RusTyBAack, WALL-RUE, or 
FoRK-#ERN, in botany, a genus of the cryptogamia 
filices. The fructifications are accumulated on the 
whole inferior ſurface of the frond, ſo that they every- 
where cover it. There are npwards of 30 ſpecies ; 
but only three of them (according to others, two) 


are natives of Britain, viz. the ſeptentrionale, or horn- 


ed fern, which grows on walls or clifts of rocks ; the 
ilvenſe, or hairy fern, growing in clifts of rocks; and 
the thelypteris, or marſh-fern, in turfy bogs. 
ACROSTOLIUM, in ancicnt naval architecture, 
the extreme part of the ornament uſed on the prows of 


their ſhips, which was ſometimes in the ſhape of a 


buckler, helmet, animal, &c. ; but more frequently cir- 
cular, or ſpiral, It was uſual to tear them from the 
prows of vanquiſhed veſſels, and fix them to the con- 
querors, as a ſignal of victory. | 
ACRO- 
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tic, 
1 
Act. 


ACT 


appcllation 2 to any thing added to the end of a 
pſalm; as the Gloria Patri, or eee 

ACROTERIA, in architecture, {mall pedeſtals, 
uſually without baſes, anciently placed at the middle 
or two extremes of pediments or frontiſpieces, ſerving 
to ſupport the ſtatues, &c. It alſo ſignifies the figures 
placed as ornaments on the tops of churches, and the 
mar 
with rails and balluſters. 

Among ancient phyſicians, it ſignified the larger ex- 
tremities of the body, as the head, hands, and feet. 
It has alſo been uſed for the tips of the fingers, and 
ſometimes for the eminences or proceſſes of bones. 
 ACROTHYMION, from a., extreme and bu, 
thyme. A ſort of wart deſcribed by Celſus as hard, 
rough, with a narrow baſis and broad top; the top is 
of the colour of thyme ; it eaſily ſplits and bleeds, 
This tumour is alſo called thymus. | 

ACT, in general, denotes the execution of power ; 
and differs from power, as the effect from the cauſe. 

Ac r, in logic, is particularly underſtood of an ope- 
ration of the human mind. Thus to diſcern and ex- 
amine, are acts of the underſtanding ; to judge and af- 
firm, are acts of the will. There are voluntary and 
ſpontaneous acts; the former are produced by the ope- 
ration of the ſoul, the latter without its privity or 
participation. 

Acr, in the univerſities, fi 


ignifies a theſis maintained 
in public by a candidate for a degree, or to ſhow the 


capacity and proficiency of a ſtudent. The candidates 
ce of bachelor and maſter of arts are to hold 


for a de 
philoſophical Acts; and thoſe for bachelor of divinity, 
theological Acts, &c. At Oxford, the time when ma- 
ſters or doctors complete their degrees is alſo called the 
act; which is held with great ſolemnity. At Cam- 
bridge, they call it the commencement. | 

cr of Faith, Auto da Fe, in the Romiſh church, 


18 a ſolemn day held by the inquiſition, for the puniſh- 


ment of heretics, and the abſolution of the innocent ac- 


* See Ingui- cuſed®, They uſually contrive the Auto to fall on ſome 


ſition. 


Wards, Feugo revolto. 


great feſtival, that the execution may paſs with the 


more awe and regard; at leaſt it is always on a Sunday. 

The Auto da Fe may be called the laſt act of the 
inquiſitorial tragedy; it is a kind of gaol-delivery, ap- 
pointed as oft as a competent number of priſoners in 
the inquiſition are convicted of hereſy, either by their 
own voluntary, or extorted confeſſion, or on the evi- 
dence of certain witneſſes. The proceſs is thus: in the 
morning they are brought into a great hall, where 
they have certain habits put on, which they are to wear 
in the proceſſion, The proceſſion is led up by domi- 
nican friars ; after which come the penitents, ſome with 
ſan-benitoes, and ſome without, according to the na- 
tare of their crimes; being all in black coats without 
ſleeves, and bare-footed, with a wax candle in their 
hands. Theſe are followed by the penitents who have 
narrowly eſcaped being burnt, who over their black 
coats have flames painted with their points turned down- 
Next come the negative, and 
relapſed, who are to be burnt, liaving flames on their 
habits pointing upwards. After theſe come ſuch as pro- 
feſs doctrines contrary to the faith of Rome, who, be- 
ſides flames pointing upwards, have their picture paint- 


ad on their breaſts, with dogs, ſerpents, and devils, all 


VoL. I. 


L207: 1 


Acroteleu- ACROTELEUTIC, among eccleſiaſtic writers, an 


pinnacles that ſtand in ranges about flat buildings 


ACT 


open-mouthed, about it. Each priſoner is attended 
with a familiar of the inquiſition ; and thoſe to be burnt 
have alſo a Jeſuit on each hand, who are continually 
preaching to them to abjure. After the priſoners, comes 
a troo of familiars on horſeback; and after them the 
in hey Shah and other officers of the court, on mules ; 
laſt of all, the inquiſitor-general on a white horſe, led 
by two men with black hats and green hat-bands. A 
ſcaffold is erected in the Terriero de Paio, big enough 
for two or three thouſand people; at one end of which 
are the priſoners, at the other the inquiſitors. After 


a ſermon made up of encomiums on the inquiſition, and 


invectives againſt heretics, a prieſt aſcends a deſk near 


the middle of the ſcaffold, and having taken the abjura- 


tion of the penitents, recites the final ſentence of thoſe 


who are to be put to death; and delivers them to the 
ſecular arm, earneſtly beſeeching at the ſame time the 


ſecular power not to touch their blood, or put their 
lives in danger. The priſoners being thus in the hands 


of the civil magiſtrate, are preſently loaded with chains, 


and carried firſt co the ſecular gaol, and from thence in 
an hour or two brought before the civil judge; who, 


after aſking in what religion they intend to die, pro- 


nounces ſentence, on ſuch as declare they die in the 


- communion of the church of Rome, that they ſhall be 


firſt ſtrangled, and then burnt to aſhes; on ſuch as die 
inany other faith, that they be burnt alive. Both are 
immediately carried to the Ribera, the place of execu- 
tion; where there are as many ſtakes ſet np as there are 
ee to be burnt, with a quantity of dry furz a- 

t them. The ſtakes of the profeſſed, that is, ſuch 
as perſiſt in their hereſy, are about four yards high, ha- 


ving a ſmall board towards the top for the priſoner to 
be ſeated on. The negative and relapſed being firſt 
ſtrangled and burnt, the profeſſed mount their ſtakes 


by a ladder ; and the Jeſuits, after ſeveral repeated ex- 
hortations to be reconciled to the church, part with 


them, telling them they leave them to the devil, who 


is ſtanding at their elbow to receive their ſouls, and 
carry them with him into the flames of hell. On this 


a great ſhout is raiſed; and the cry is, Let the dogs 


beards be made; which is done by thruſting flamin 

furzes faſtened to long poles againſt their faces, til 
their faces are burnt to a coal, which is accompanied 
with the loudeſt acclamations of joy. At laſt, fire is ſet 


to the furz at the bottom of the ſtake, over which the 


profeſſed are chained fo high, that the top of the flame 
ſeldom reaches higher than the ſeat they ſit on; fo that 
they rather ſeem roaſted than burnt. There cannot be 
a more lamentable ſpectacle ; the ſufferers continuall 
cry out, while they are able, Mi/ericordia per amor de 
Dios, © Pity for the love of God! P Avg is beheld by all 
ſexes, and ages, with tranſports o 

AcT, in dramatic poetry, ſignifies a certain divi- 


ſion, or part, of a play, deſigned to give ſome reſpite 


both to the actors and ſpectators, The Romans were 
the firſt who divided their theatrical pieces into acts; 
for no ſuch diviſions appear in the works of the firſt 
dramatic poets, Their pieces indeed conſiſted of ſeve- 
ral parts or diviſions, which they called protaſis, epi- 
taſis, cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe ; but theſe diviſions were 
not marked by any real interruptions on the theatre. 
ne does Ariſtotle Os any thing of acts in his Art 
of Poetry, But, in the time of Horace, all regular 
and finiſhed pleces were — into five acts. 


Neuve 


joy and ſatisfaction. 


Ack. 


Atta, 
— — 


ACT 
Neuve minor, neu fit quinto productior allu 
Fabula, qua poſci vult & ſp:Oata reponi. 

The firſt ak, according to ſome critics, beſides in- 
trodacing «pon the ſtage x 4 principal characters of the 
play, ought to propoſe the argument or ſubject of the 
piece; the ſecond, to exhibit this to the audience, by 
carrying the fable into execution; the third, to raiſe ob- 
ſtacles and difficulties ; the fourth, to remove theſe, or 
raiſe new ones in the attempt; and the fifth, to con- 
clade the piece, by introducing ſome accident that may 
unravel & hole affair. This diviſion, however, is 
not eſſentially neceſſary ; but may be varied according 


to the humour of the author, or the nature of the ſub- 


ject. See PoEgTRy, Part II. Sect. i. 

Aor of Grace, See Gnace. 

Acr, among lawyers, is an inſtrument in writing 

for declaring or jnſtifying the truth of any thing. In 
which ſenſe, records, decrees, ſentences, reports, cer- 
tificates, &c. are called 40. 
Acrs, alſo denote the deliberations and reſolutions 
of an aſſembly, ſenate, or convention; as acts of parlia- 
ment, &c, Likewiſe matters of fact tranſmitted to 
poſterity in certain authentic books and memoirs. 

AcrA Conſiſlorii, the edits or declarations of the 
council of ſtate of the emperors. Theſe edicts were 
generally expreſſed in ſuch terms as theſe : © The au- 
guſt emperors, Dioclefian and Maximian, in council de- 
clared, That the children of Decurions ſhonld not be 
expoſed to wild beaſts in the amphitheatre.” 

he ſenate and ſoldiers often ſwore, either P 
abject flattery or by compulſion, upon the edicts of the 
emperor, as we do upon the bible. And the name of 

didinus Merula was eraſed by Nero out of the regiſter 
ſenators, becauſe he refuſed to ſwear upon the edicts 
of the emperor Anguſtus, | | 

ActA4 — was a ſort of Roman gazette, con- 
taining an authorized narrative of the tranſactions wor- 
thy of notice which happened at Rome. Petronius has 


given ns a ſpecimen of the aa diurna in his account 


of Trimalchis; and as it may not perhaps be unenter- 
taining to ſee how exactly a Roman newſpaper runs in 
the ſtyle of an American one, the following is an article 
or two ont of it: | 

On the 26th of July, 30 boys and 40 girls were 
born at Trimalchi's eſtate at Cuma. 5 

« At the ſame time a flave was put to death for ut- 
tering diſreſpectful words againſt his lord, 

The ſame day a fire biel 


which vegan m the night, in the ſteward's apartment.” 


- Aa. 


Aera Populi, among the Romans, were journals or 
regiſters of the daily occurrences ; as aſſemblies, trials, 
executions, buildings, births, marriages, deaths, &c, 
of illuſtrious perſons, and the like. Theſe were other- 
wiſe called Alla Publica, and Alla Diurna, or ſimply 
The Aula differed from Annals, in that only 
the greater and more important matters were in the 
latter, and thoſe of leſs note were in the former. Their 
origin is attributed to Julius Cæſar, who firſt ordered 
the keeping and making public the acts of the people. 


Some trace them higher, to Servius Tullius; who, to 


diſcover the number of 1 born, dead, and alive, 
ordered that the next of kin, upon a birth, ſhould put 


a certain piece of money into the treaſury of Juno Lu- 


cina; upon a death, into that of Venus Libitina : the 


like was alſo to be done upon aſſuming the toga virilis, 


[ 98 ] 


cout in Pompey's gardens, 


ACT 

&c, Under Marcus Antoninus, this was carried fur- 
ther : perſons were obliged to notify the births of their 
children, with their names and ſurnames, the day, con- 
ſul, and whether legitimate or ſpurious, to the præfects 
of the /Erarium Saturni, to be entered in the public 


acts; though before this time the births of perſons of 


quality appear thus to have been regiſtered. 

AcTtA Senatus, among the Romans, were minutes 
of what paſſed and was debated in the ſenate-houſe. 
Theſe were alſo called Commentarii, and by a Greek 
name vreurnpere, They had their origin in the con- 
ſulſhip of Julius Czſar, who ordered them both to be 
kept and publiſhed. The keeping them was continued 
under Auguſtus, but the publication was abrogated. 
Afterwards all writings, relating to the decrees or ſen- 
tences of the judges, or what paſſed and was done be- 
fore them, or by their anthority, in any cauſe, were 
alſo called by the name Acta: In which ſenſe we read 
of civil acts, criminal acts, intervenient acts; ada ci- 
vilia, criminalia, intervenientia, &c. | 

Public Acrs. The knowledge of public acts forms 
part of a peculiar ſcience, called the DipLomaATIc, 
of great importance to an hiſtorian, ſtateſman, chro- 
nologer, and even critic. The preſervation of them 
was the firſt occaſion of erecting libraries. The ſtyle 
of acts is generally barbarons Latin. Authors are di- 
vided as to the rules of judging of their genuineneſs, 
and even whether therc be any certain rules at all. F. 
Germon will have the hen part of the acts of former 
ages to be ſpurious. Fontanini aſſerts, that the num- 
ber of forged acts now extant is very ſmall. It is cer- 
tain there were ſevere puniſhments inflicted on the for- 
gers and falſifiers of acts. The chief of the Engliſh 
acts, or public records, are publiſned by Rymer, under 
the title of Fædera, and continued by Saunderſon ; an 
extract whereof has been given in French by Rapin, and 
tranſlated into Engliſh under the title of Acta Regia. 
Great commendations have been given this work: alſo 


ſome exceptions made to it; as that there are many ſpu- 


rious acts, as well as errors, in it; ſome have even char- 
ged it with falſifications. The public acts of France 


ell into the hands of the Engliſh after the battle of 


Poitiers, and are commonly ſaid to have been carried 

by them out of the country. But the tradition is not 

ſupported by any ſufficient teſtimony. 
Acrs of the Apoſlles, one of the ſacred books of the 


New Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the infant- 


church, during the ſpace of 29 or 30 years from the 
aſcenſion of our Lord to the year of Chriſt 63.—It was 
written by St Lake; and addreſſed to Theophilus, the 
perſon to whom the evangeliſt had before dedicated his 
goſpel. We here find the accompliſhment of ſeveral of 
the promiſes made by onr Saviour ; his aſcenſion ; the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt; the firſt preaching of the 


Acta 
Adds. 


apoſtles, and the miracles whereby their doctrines were 


confirmed; an admirable picture of the manners of the 
primitive Chriſtians; ou in ſhort, every thing that 
paſſed in the church till the diſperſion of the apoſtles, 
who ſeparated themſelves in order to propagate the 

ofpel throughout the world. From the period of that 
eparation, St Luke quits the hiſtory of the other apo- 
ſtles, who were then at too great a diſtance from him, 
and confines himſelf more particularly to that of Sr 


Paul, who had choſen him for the companion of his 


labours. He follows that apoſtle in all his * 
an 
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and even to Rome itſelf ; for it appears that the AQs 
| > - were publiſhed in the ſecond year of St. Paul's reſidence 
in that city, or the 36th year of the Chriſtian ra, and 
in the th or roth year of Nero's reign, The ſtyle of 
this work, which was originally compoſed in Greek, is 
much purer than that of the other canonical writers : 
and it is obſervable, that St Luke, who was much better 
acquainted with the Greek than with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, always, in his quotations from the Old Teſta- 
ment, makes uſe of the Septuagint verſion, The coun- 
cil of Laodicca places the Acts of the Apoſtles among 
the canonical books, and all the churches have acknow- 

| ledped it as ſuch without any controverſy. 


here were ſeveral Spurious Acrs or THE Apo- 


STLES ; particularly, I. Acts, ſuppoſed to be written 
»SceAbdiar, by Abdias,* the pretended biſhop of Babylon, who 
ave out that he was ordained ＋ by the apoſtles 

. e when they were upon 
Perſia, II. The Act, of St. Peter : this book came o- 
rigine ly from the ſchool of the Ebionites. III. The 
as 1 St. Paul, which is entirely loſt. Euſebius, who 
had ſeen it, pronounces it of no authority. IV. The 
Ads of St. John the Evangeliſt ; a book made uſe of by 
the Encratites, Manichzans, and Priſcillianiſts, V. The 


Ads of St. Andreu, received by the Manichæans, En- 


cratites, and Apotactics. VI. The Ads of St. Thomas 


the Apoſtle ; received particularly by the Manichzans, 
VII. The Acts of St. Philip. This book the Gnoſtics 
made uſe of. VIII. The Ads of St. Matthias, Some 
kave imagined that the Jews for a long time had 4 
cealed the original acts of the life and death of St. Mat- 
thias written in Hebrew; and that a monk of the ab- 
bey of St. Matthias at Treves, having got tliem out of 
their hands, procured them to be tranſlated into Latin, 
and publiſhed them; but the critics will not allow them 
to be authentic. 

Acrs of Pilate; a relation ſent by Pilate to the em- 
peror Tiberius, concerning Jeſus Chriſt, his death, re- 
ſurrection, aſcenſion, and the crimes of which he was 


+ Tufeb ii, convicted before him. f It was a cuſtom among the 


Hip. Beef, Romans, thatThe proconſuls and governors of provin- 
lib. 2. cap. z. ces ſhould draw up acts, or memoirs, of what happened 
and ix. 5. in the courſe of their government, and ſend them to the 
emperor and ſenate, The genuine ads of Pilate were 

ſent by him to Tiberius, who reported them to the ſe- 

nate ; but they were rejected by that aſſembly, becauſe 

not immediately addreſſed to them ; as is teſtified by 
Tertullian, in his Apol. cap. 5. and 20, 21. The 
heretics forged acts in imitation of them: in the reign 

of the emperor Maximin, the Gentiles, to throw an 

odium on the Chriſtian name, ſpread about ſpurious 

Acts of Pilate ; which the emperor, by a ſolemn edict, 

ordered to be ſent into all the provinces of the empire, 

and enjoined the ſchoolmaſters io teach and explain 

them to their ſcholars, and make them learn them by 

heart. Theſe acts, both the genuine and the ſpurious, 

are loſt. There is indeed extant, in the Pſeudo-Hege- 

ſippus, a letter from Pilate to the emperor Claudius, 

Cave Hiſ. concerning Jeſus Chriſt | ; but it diſcovers itſelf at 

Literar. firſt fight not to be authentic. 

Sec. Apofel. Act of Parliament of Great Britain, is a poſitive law, 
conſiſting of two parts, the words of the act, and its 
true ſenſe and meaning, which being joined, make the 
law. The words of acts of parliament ſhould be taken 
in a lawful ſenſe. Caſcs of the ſame nature are within 


- 


ACT [' 99 J ACT 


eir journey into 


Britain. 


the intention, though without the letter, of che act; 


and ſome acts extend by equity to things not mentioned 
therein, Sec PARLIAMENT. 


ACTA, were meadows of remarkable verdure and 
luxuriancy near the ſea-ſhore, where the Romans uſed 
to indulge themſelves to a great degree in ſoftneſs and 
delicacy of living. The word is uſed in this ſenſe by 
Cicero and Virgil ; but Voſlins thinks it can only be 
uſed in ſpeaking of Sicily, as theſe two authors did. 

ACTAA, AcConNITUMRACEMOSUM, HERBCHRIs+ 
TOPHER, or BANE-BERRIES; a genus of the monogy+ 
nia order, belonging to the. polyandria claſs of plants; 
The characters are: The calyx is a perianthium, con+ 
"=" four roundiſh, obtuſe, concave leaves, which 
fall off, The coro//a conſiſts of four petals, larger than 
the calyx, pointed at both ends, and falling off. The 
ſtamina conſiſt of numerous capillary filaments ; the an- 
theræ are roundiſh, erect, and didymous, The pi/ti/- 
lum has an ovate germen; no ſtylus; the ſtigma thick- 
iſh, and obliquely depreſſed. The pericarpiu is an o- 
val ſmooth one-furrow'd one-cell'd berry. The ſeeds 
are very numerous, ſemiorbicular, and incumbent in 2 
double order.—This genus is aſſociated with the Multi- 
ſiliguæ, the 26th natural order. There are four 

Species and properties. 1. The ſpicata, or common 
herb-chriſtopher, is a native in ſeveral parts of Britain. 
It grows to the height of about two feet and an half: 
the foot-ſtalks of the leaves ariſe from the root ; theſe 
divide into three ſmaller foot-ſtalks, each of which are 
again divided into three, and theſe have each three lobes; 
ſo that each leaf is compoſed of 27 lobes or ſmaller leaves. 
The flowers grow in ramous ſpikes, and are of a pure 
white: they are borne upon a (lender, jointed, and fur- 
rowed ſtem ; appear in May; and are ſucceeded by black, 
ſhining, pulpy berries, about the ſize of peas, which 
ripen in the autumn, This plant is a powerful repel- 
lent, and the root has been uſed internally in ſome ner- 
vous caſes, but muſt be adminiſtered with caution. The 
berries. are highly poiſonous. It is ſaid toads reſort to 
this plant, on account of its fetid ſmell. Sheep and 
goats eat it; cows, horſes, and ſwine, refuſe it. 2. The 
alba, or American herb-chriſtopher, is a native of North 
America. The leaves of this * are ſomewhat like 
the former, but not ſo deeply indented in the edges. 
The flowers grow in a more compact ſpike, and the 
berries are very white and tranſparent when ripe; the 
roots are compoſed of thick knobs. This ſpecies has 
been uſed as an emetic, and ſometimes called pe- 
anha. 3. The racemoſa, or American black or wild 
ſnakeroot, is likewiſe a native of North America. It 
has large compound leaves, riſing immediately from the 
root, and branched after the ſame manner as the firſt, 
which grow more than two feet high. The flower- 
{tem riſes to the height of ſour or five feet; and carries 
a long ſpike of white flowers reflexed at the top. Theſe 
appear in June or the beginning of July, but the ſeeds 
do not come to maturity in Britain, The root of this 
plant is greatly uſed by phyſicians in North America, 
in many diſorders; and 1s ſuppoſed to be an antidote 
againſt poiſon, or the biting of a rattleſnake, 4. The 
cimicifuga, is a native of Siberia; the leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the feathered columbine ; the ſtalks riſe little 


more than a foot high, ſupporting particles of white 


flowers, which appear in May, This ſpecies is rare in 


N2 | C ulture; 


Adaon 


a= 


main and flower,—The ſecond ſpecies may be prope 24. 


ACT [ 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies hath a perennial root, 
but the ſtalks annually decay. It may be propagated 
either by ſceds, or 2070, e roots, which ſhould be 
tranſplanted in autumn. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe, or they will lic a whole year in the 
ground before they vegetate. They ſhould be ſown in 
a ſhady border; and as all the plants do not come up at 
the fame time, the border ſhould not be diſturbed till 
the following autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into a ſhad der, where they may be allowed to re- 
ted in the ſame manner; only the plants ſhould al- 
lowed three feet every way, on account of their wide- 
ſpreading leaves. This ſpecies delights in a light moiſt 
oil, and a ſhady ſituation, —The third is uſually pro- 


pagated by ſeeds ſent annually from North America: 


it thrives in the ſame kind of ſoil as the former ; and is 
very hardy, requiring no other culture than the com- 
mon flowering-ſhrubs. The plants ſhould not be often 
removed, for that will prevent their 3 
The fourth requires a moiſt loamy ſoil, and ſhady ſitua- 
tion. It may be propagated in the ſame manner as the 


_ ethers. | 


ACT AON, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Ariſtæus 
and Antonoe ; a great hunter, He was turned by Di- 
ana into a ſtag, for looking on her while bathing; and 
died by his own dogs. 

ACTANIA, an iſland, according to Pliny, in the 
North ſea, It lies to the weſt of Holſtein and Dit- 


merſch, not far from the mouth of the Eyder and Elbe, 


and is now called Heyligland. 
ACTE. Sce SAmBucus. | 


ACTIAN Games, in Roman antiquity, were ſolemn 


games inſtitated by Auguſtus, in memory of his vic- 
tory over Marc Anthony at Actium, held every fifth 
year, and celebrated in honour of Apollo, ſince called 


Actius. Hence Afian Years, an æra commencing from 
the battle of Actium, called the Æra of Auguſtus. 


Virgil inſinuates them to have been inſtituted by E- 


neas: from that paſſage An. III. v. 280. 


Altiaque Iliacis celebramus littora ludis, 7 
EN. ili. 250. 
But this he only does by way of ee to Auguſ- 
tus; attributing that to the hero from whom he de- 


ſcended, which was done by the emperor himſelf: as 
is obſcrved by Servius. 


ACTINIA, in zoology, a genus belonging to the 
order of vermes molluſca. The body is oblong and 
ſmooth, attaching itſelf firmly by its baſis to rocks or 


other ſolid ſubſtances, having a delatable apex hooked 


within, The mouth is furniſhed with crooked tecth, 
the roſtrum cylindrical and radiated. There are five 
ſpecies, ſome of which make a beautiful appearance, 
and are called Animal Flowers, Sea Anemonies, and 
Urtica Marina. See ANIMAL Flower, : 
Progreſſive motion in theſe creatures is ſo ſlow, that 
it is difficult to perceive any, as they ſcarce advance the 
length of one inch in an hour. It would ſeem they do 
not all produce, when handled, the painful ſenſation 
which had acquired them the name of /za-nettles.— 
They are viviparous, feed on ſhell fiſh, open their mouth 
more or leſs according to the ſize of the prey they have 
to deal with, and then reject the {hell through the ſame 
aperture, When the mouth is open, all the tentacula 


_ of the actinia may be ſeen, reſembling in that ſituation 


100 3 
a full-blown flower, which has given it the denomina- Adio. 
— — 


ACT 


tion of the fower- fi ſh. 

ACTIO, in Roman antiquities, an action at law in 
a court of juſtice, The formalities uſed by the Ro- 
mans, in judicial actions, were theſe : If the difference 
failed to be made up by friends, the injured perſon pro- 
ceeded in jus reum vocare, to ſnmmon the offendin 


party to the court, who was obliged to go, or give bo 
for his appearance, | 


The oftending party 72 be ſummoned into court 
im 


viva voce, by the plaintiff himſelf meeting the defen- 
dant, declaring his intention to him, and commanding, 


him to go before the magiſtrate and make his defence. 


If he would not go willingly, he might drag and force 
him along, unleſs he gave ſecurity for his appearance 
on ſome appointed day. If he failed to appear on the 
day agreed on, then the plaintiff, whenſoever he met 
him, might take him along with him by force, calling 
any bye-ſtanders to bear witneſs, by aſking them viſue 
anteſtari; the bye-ſtanders upon this turned their ear 
towards him in token of their conſent : To this Horace 
alludes in his Sat. againſt the impertinent, Lib. 1. Sat. 
9. See this further explained under the article Ax- 
TESTARI, | = 

Both parties being met before the prætor, or other 


ſupreme magiſtrate preſiding in the court, the plaintiff 


propoſed the action to the defendant; in which he de- 
ſigned to proſecute him. This they termed edere 
attionem ; and was commonly performed by writing it 
in a tablet, and offering it to the defendant, that he 
—_— ſee whether he had better ſtand the ſuit or com- 
pound, 

In the next place came the poſtulatio actionis, or the 
plaintiff's petition to the prætor, for leave to proſecute 
the defendant in ſuch an action. The petition was 
granted by writing at the bottom of it aclionem do, or 
3 by writing in the ſame manner aclionem non 

0, | 

The petition being granted, the plaintiff vadabatur 
reum, i. c. obliged him to give ſureties for his appear- 
ance on ſuch a day in the court; and this was all that 
5 done in public, before the day fixed upon for the 


In the mean time, the difference was often made up, 


either tranſactione, by letting the cauſe fall as dubi- 
2 8 pactione, hy compoſition for damages amongſt 
ends. 


On the day appointed for hearing, the prætor or- 


dered the ſeveral bills to be read, and the parties ſum- 
moned by an accenſus, or beadle, See ACCENST. 
Upon the non-appearance of either party, the de- 


fanlter loſt Iris cauſe ;—if they both appeared, they 


were ſaid /e ſtetiſſe; and then the plaintiff proceeded 
litem five actionem intendere, i. e. to prefer his ſuit, 
which was done in a ſet form of words, varying accor- 
ding to the difference of the actions. After this the 
plaintiff deſired judgment of the prætor, that is, to be 
allowed a judex or arbiter, or elſe the recuperatores or 
centumviri, Theſe he requeſted for the hearing and 
deciding the buſineſs; but none of them could be de- 
ſired but by the conſent of both parties. 

The prætor having aſſigned them their judges, de- 
fined and determined the number of witneſſes to be ad- 


mitted, to hinder the protracting of the ſuit; and 


then the partics proceeded to give their caution, that 
the 
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ACT . WU 
Aion, the judgment, whatever it was, ſhonld ſtand and be per- 
— eg both ſides. The judges took a ſolemn oath 


to be impartial ; and the parties took the juramentum 


calumniæ. Then the trial began with the aſſiſtance of 


witneiſes, writings, &c. which was called di/ceptatio 
cauſe. 
cron, in a general ſenſe, implies nearly the 
ſame thing with AcT.—Grammarians, however, ob- 
ſerve ſome diſtinction between action and act; the for- 
mer being generally reſtricted to the common or ordi- 
nary tranſactions, whereas the latter is uſed to expreſs 
thoſe which are remarkable. Thus, we ſay it is a good 
action to comfort the unhappy ; it is a generous att to 
deprive ourſelves of what is neceſſary, for their ſake. 
The wiſe man propoſes to himſelf an honeſt end in all 
his actions; a prince ought to mark every day of his life 
with ſome at of greatneſs. The abbe Girard makes a 
further diſtinction between the words action and att. 
The former, according to him, has more relation to the 


power that acts than the latter; whereas the latter has 


more relation to the effe& produced than the former : 
and hence the one is properly the attribute of the other. 
Thus we may properly ſay, © Be ſure to preſerve a 


preſence of mind in all your actions; and take care that 


they be all acts of equity.” 


Acro, in mechanics, implies either the effort 


which a body or power makes againſt another body or 
power, or the effect itſelf of that effort. 

As it is neceſſary in works of this kind to have a par- 
ticular regard to the common language of mechanics 
and philof 


which a body really produces, or tends to produce, in 
another ; that is, ſuch is the motion it would have pro- 
duced, had nothing hindered its effect. 

All power is Hocking more than a body actually in 
motion, or which tends to move itſelf; that is, a body 
which would move itſelf if nothing oppoſed it. The 
action therefore of a body is rendered evident to us by 
its motion only; and conſequently we muſt not fix any 
other idea to the word action, than that of actual mo- 
tion, or a {imple tendency to motion. The famous que- 
{tion relating to vis viva, and vis mortua, owes, in all 


probability, its exiſtence to an inadequate idea of the 


word action; for had Leibnitz and his followers obſer- 
ved, that the only preciſe and diſtinct idea we can give 
to the word force or action, reduces it to its effect, that 
is, to the motion it actually produces or tends to pro- 
duce, they would never have made that curious diſtinc- 
tion, 


Quantity of Aerron, a name given by M. de Mau- 


pertuis, in the memoirs of the Pariſian Academy of 


Sciences for 1744, and thoſe of Berlin for 1746, to the 
product of the maſs of a body by the ſpace which it 
runs through, and by its celerity. He lays it dowu as 
a general law, “ that, in the changes made in the ſtate 
« of a body, the quantity of action neceſſary to pro- 
* duce ſuch a change, is the leaſt poſſible.” This prin- 
eiple he applies to the inveſtigation of the laws of re- 
fraction, of equilibrium, &c. and even to the ways of 
acting employed by the Supreme Being. In this man- 
ner M. de Maupertuis attempts to connect the meta- 
phyſics of final cauſes with the fundamental truths of 
mechanics, to ſhow the dependence of the colliſion of 
both elaſtic and hard bodies upon one and the ſame law, 


ſophers, we have given this double definition: 
but the proper ſignification of the term is the motion 


ACT 


which before had always been referred to ſeparate laws; Aion, 
and to reduce the laws of motion, and thoſe of equiliW:t̃ 


brium, to one and the ſame principle. 

AcT10N, in ethics, denotes the external ſigns or ex- 
preſſions of the ſentiments of a moral agent. See 
Acrivg Power, infra. 

Acriox, in poetry, the ſame with ſubject or fable. 
Critics generally diſtinguiſh two kinds, the principaland 
the incidental. The principal action is what is gene- 
rally called the fable; and the incidental an epi/ode. 
Sce PoeTRy, Part II. | | 

ACT1ON, in oratory, is the outward deportment of 
the orator, or the accommodation of his countenance, 


voice, and geſture, to the ſubje& of which he is treat- 


ing. See OraTory, Part IV. 
Acro, in a theatrical ſenſe, See DECLAMATION, 
Att IV. 

Acrio for the Pulpit, See DECLAMATION, Art. I. 

Acriox, in painting and ſculpture, is the attitude 
or poſition of the ſeveral parts of the face, body, and 
limbs of ſuch figures as are repreſented, and whereby 
they ſeem really to be actuated by paſſions. Thus we 
ſay, the action of ſuch a figure finely expreſſes the paſ- 
ſions with which it is agitated: we alſo uſe the ſame 
expreſſion with regard to animals, LY 

Acriox, in phyſiology, is applied to the functions 
of the body, whether vital, animal, or natural. 

The vital functions, or actions, are thoſe which are 
abſolutely neceſſary to life, and without which there is. 
no life, as the action of the heart, lungs, and arteries, 
On the action and reaction of the ſolids and fluids on 
cach other, depend the vital functions. The pulſe and 


_ reſpiration are the external ſigns of life. Vital diſeaſes. 


are all thoſe which hinder the influx of the venous blood 
into the cavities of the heart, and the expulſion of the 


_ arterial blood from the ſame. —The natural functions 


are thoſe which are inſtrumental in repairing the ſeveral 


loſſes which the body ſuſtains ; for life is deſtructive of 


itſelf, its very offices occaſioning a perpetual waſte. 
The manducation of food, the deglutition and digeſtion 
thereof, alſo the ſeparation and diſtribution of the.chyle 
and excrementitious parts, &c. are under the head of 
natural functions, as by theſe our aliment is converted 
into our nature. They are neceſlary to the continuance. 
of our bodies.—The animal functions are thoſe which 
we perform at will, as muſcular motion, and all the yo-- 
luntary actions of the body: they are thoſe which con- 
ſtitute the ſenſes of touch, taſte, ſmell, ſight, hearing; 
perception, reaſoning, imagination, memory, judg- 


ment, atfections of the mind. Without any, or all 


of them, a man may live, but not ſo comfortably as 
with them. + 

ACTION, in commerce, is a term uſed abroad for a 
certain part or ſhare of a public company's .capital 
ſtock. Thus, if a company has 400,000 livres capital 
ſtock, this may be divided into 400 actions, each con- 
ſiſting of 1000 livres. Hence a man is ſaid to have two, 
four, &c. actions, according as he has the property ot 
two, four, &c. 1000 livres capital ſtocx. The tranſ- 
ferring of actions abroad is performed much in the ſame 


manner as ſtocks are in England. See Srocks. 


AcTion, in law, is a demand made before a judge 
for obtaining what we are legally intitled to demand, 
and is more commonly known by the name of lau. ſuit. 
or proceſs, Sec SUIT. e 


ACTIONARY,, 


Au,. 
Ads. 


— _— 


Ker [ 


ACTIONARY, or AcT10u15T, a proprietor of ſtock 
in a trading company. 

ACTIONS, among merchants, ſometimes ſignify 
moveable effects; and we ſay the merchant's creditors 
have ſcizcd on all his actions, when we mean that they 
have taken poſſeſſion of all his active debts, 

ACTIVE, denotes ſomething that communicates 
action or motion to another; in which accepration it 
ſtands oppoſed to paſhve, | 

AcTive, in grammar, is applied to ſuch words as 
expreſs action; and is therefore oppeſed to paſſive, The 
active performs the action, as the paſſive receives it. 
Thus we ſay, a verb adlive, a conjugation active, &c. 
or an ative participle. 

Acrir Verbs, are ſuch as do not only ſignify 1 5 
or acting; but have alſo nouns following them, to 


the ſubject of the action or impreſſion : thus, To love, 


. a — , to go, &c,—Some 


to teach, are verbs attive ; becanſe we can ſay, To love 
a thing, to teach a man, Neuter verbs alſo denote an 
action, but are diſtinguiſhed from active verbs, in that 
they cannot have a noun following them: ſuch are, 
ammarians, however, 


make three kinds of active verbs: the tranſitive, where 


the action paſſes into a ſubject different from the agent; 


reflected, where the action returns upon the agent; 
aud reciprocal, where the action turns mutually upon 
the two agents who produced it. | 

Active Power, in metaphyſics, the power of exe- 
cnn any work or labour; in contradiſtinction to 


* Dr Reid /Þeculative powers, or the powers of ſeeing, hearing, 


on the A+ 
tive Powers 
of Man, 
p. 12. 


of that cauſe, Sce META UHVYSICSG. 


for a temple of Apollo, a ſafe harbour, and an adjoin- 


remembering, Judging, reaſoning, &c. 
The exertion of active power we call adlion; and 
as every action produces ſome change, ſo every change 


muſt be cauſed by ſome effect, or by the ceſſation of 


ſome exertion of power. That which produces a 
change by the exertion of its power, we call the cauſe 
of that change; and the change produced, the efed 

Active Principles, in chemiſtry, ſuch as are ſuppoſed 
to act without any aſſiſtance from others; as mercury, 
ſulphur, &c, | 

ACTIVITY, in general, denotes the power of act- 
ing, or the active faculty. Sce AcT1vE. gn 

Sphere of Activitr, the whole ſpace in which the 
virtue, power, or influence, of any object, is exerted, 


ACTIUM (anc. geog.), a town ſituated on the 


coaſt of Acarnania, in itſelf inconſiderable, but famous 


ing promontory of the ſame name, in the mouth of 
the Sinus Ambracius, over againſt Nicopolis, on the 


other ſide of the bay : it afterwards became more fa- 


mous on account of Auguſtus's victory over Anthony 
and Cleopatra: and for quinquennial games inſtituted 
there, called Actia or Ludi Actiaci. Hence the epi- 


thet Actius, given to Apollo (Virgil). Actiaca era, 
a computation of time from the battle of Actium. 


The promontory is now called Capo di Figalo. 

ACTIUS, in mythology, a ſurname of Apollo, from 
Ackium, where he was worſhipped. 

ACTON, a town near London, where is a well that 
affords a purging water, which is noted for the pun- 
gency of its ſalt, This water is wlvtith, to the taſte it 
is ſweetiſh, with a mixture of the ſame bitter which is 
in the Epſom water. "The alt of this water is not quite 


lo ſoft. as that of Epſom ; and is more calcarcous than 
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it, being more of the nature of the ſalt of lime: fora Ar. 
quantity of the Acton water being boiled high, on be. —— 


ing mixed with a ſolution of ſublimate in pure water, 
threw down a yellow ſediment. The falt of the Acton 
water is more nitrons than that of Epſom ; it ſtrikes a 
deep red, or purple, with the tincture of logwood in 
brandy, as is uſual with nitrous falts ; it does not pre- 
cipitate ſilver out of the ſpirit of nitre, as common ſalt 
does: 14 th. of this water yields 48 grains of falt. 

ACTOR, in general, ſignifics a perſon who acts or 
performs ſomething. 

AcToRr, among Civilians, the proctor or advocate 
in civil courts or cauſes : as, Aclor eccleſiæ has been 
ſometimes uſed for the advocate of the church; actor 
dominicus for the lord's attorney; actor villa, the ſtews 
ard or head bailiff of a village. 

AcToR, in the drama, is a perſon who repreſents 
ſome part or character upon the theatre. The drama 
conſiſted originally of nothing more than a ſimple cho- 
ras, who ſung hymns in honour of Bacchus; fo that 
the primitive actors were only ſingers and muſicians. 
Theſpis was the firſt that, in order to caſe this un- 
formed chorus, introduced a declaimer, who repeated 
ſome heroic or comic adventure. AXſchylus, finding a 
ſingle perſon tireſome, attempted to introduce a ſe- 
cond, and changed the ancient recitals into dialogues. 
He alſo dreſſed his actors in a more majeſtic manner, 
and introduced the cothurnus or buſkin. Sophocles 
added a third, in order to repreſent the various incidents 
in a more natural manner; and here the Greeks ſtopped, 
at leaſt we do not find in any of their tragedies above 
three perſons in the ſame ſcene. Perhaps they looked 
upon it as a rule of the dramatic poem, never to admit 
more than three ſpeakers at a time on the ſtage: a rule 
which Horace has expreſſed in the following verſe: 

| Nee quarta loqui perſona laboret. 
This, however, did not prevent their increaſing the 


number of actors in comedy. Before the opening of a 


play, they named their actors in full theatre, together 
with the parts they were to perform. The ancient ac- 
tors were maſked, and obliged to raiſe their voice ex- 
tremely, in order to make themſelves heard by the in- 
numerable crowd of people who filled the amphitheatres: 
they were accompanied with a player onthe flute, who 
played a prelude, gave them the tone, and played while 
they declaimed. Horace ſpeaks of a kind of ſeconda- 
ry actors, in his time, whoſe buſineſs was to imitate the 
firſt; and leſſen themſclves, to become better foils to 
their principals. 

The moderns have introduced an indefinite number 
of actors upon the ſtage. This heightens the trouble and 
diſtreſs that ſhould reign there, and makes a diverſity, 
in which the ſpectator is ſure to be intereſted. | 

Actors were highly honoured at Athens, At Rome 
they were deſpiſed, and not only denied all rank among 
the citizens, but even when any citizen appeared upon 
the ſtage he was expelled his tribe and deprived of the 
right of ſuffrage by cenſors. Cicero, indeed, eſteems 
the talents of Roſcius: but he values his virtues ſtill 
more; virtues which diſtingniſhed him ſo remarkably 
above all others of his profeſſion, that they ſeemed to 
have excluded him from the theatre. The French have, 
in this reſpect, adopted the ideas of the Romans; and 
the Engliſh thoſe of the Greeks, | | 

ACTOR, the name of ſeveral perſons in fabulous hi- 

9 5 7 ſtory. 


ADT - 
Aforum ſtory. One Actor among the Auranci is deſcribed by ACTUARIUS, a celebrated Greek phyſician, of AQuarius 


ACT ET + 


| Virgil as an hero of the firſt rank. Eu. xii. the 13th century, and the firſt Greek author who has 
Adtuarizz ACTORUM TABULE, in antiquity, were tables in- treated of mild purgatives, ſuch as caſſia, manna, ſena, Acuna. 
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dren were regiſtered. They were kept in the treaſury 
of Saturuns. ] 
ACTRESS, in a general ſenſe, a female who acts 
or performs ſomething. | 
AcrzEss, in the drama, a female perfomer. Wo- 
men actors were unknown to the ancients, among 
whom men always performed the female character ; 
and hence one reaſon for the uſe of maſks among 
them. N | 
Actreſſes are ſaid not to have been introduced on the 
Engliſh ſtage till after the reſtoration of King Charles 
H. who has been charged with contributing to the 
corruption of our manners by importing this ba 
from abroad. But this can be but partly true: the 
ueen of James I. acted a part in a paſtoral; and 
rynn, in his Hiſtriomaſtix, ſpeaks of women actors 
in his time as whores ; which was one occaſion of the 


ſevere proſecution brought againſt him for that book. 


There are ſome very agrecable and beautiful talents, 
of which the poſſeſſion commands a certain fort of ad- 


miration; but of which the exerciſe for the ſake of 


gain is conſidered, whether from reaſon or prejudice, 


as a ſort of public proſtitution. The pecuniary recom- 


pence, therefore, of thoſe who exerciſe them in, this 
manner, muſt be ſufficient, not only to pay for the 
time, labour, and expence of acquiring the talents, 
but for the diſcredit which attends the employment of 
them as the means of ſubſiſtence. The exorbitant re- 


wards of players, opera- ſingers, opera-dancers, &c. are 
founded upon thoſe two principles; the rarity and 
beauty of the talents, and the diſcredit of employing 


them in this manner. It ſcems abſurd at firſt tight 
that we ſhould deſpiſe their perſons, and yet reward 


their talents with the moſt profuſe 5 While 
| ity do. the 


we do the one, however, we muſt of nece 
other. Should the public opinion or prejudice ever al- 
ter with regard to ſuch 3 their pecuniary 
recompence would quickly diminiſh. More people 


would apply to them, and the competition would quick- 


ly reduce the price of their labour, Such talents, 
though far from being common, are by no means ſo 
rare as is imagined. Many people poſleſs them in great 
perfection, who diſdain to make this uſe of them; 
and many more are capable of acquiring them, if any 


thing could be made honourably by them. 


AT UAL, ſomething that is real and effective, or 
that exiſts truly and abſolutely. Thus philoſophers uſe 
the terms actual heat, actual cold, &c. in 0 poſition 


to virtual or potential. Hence, among phyſicians, a 


red-hot iron, or fire, is called an actual cautery ; in di- 


ſtinction from cauteries, or cauſtics, that have the 
power of producing the ſame effect upon the animal 


ſolids as actual fire, and are called potential cante- 
ries. Boiling water is actually hot ; brandy, pro- 
dancing heat in the body, is potentially hot, though of 


itſelf cold. 


Actuar Sin, that which is committed by the perſon 
himſelf; in oppoſition to original fin, or that which he 
contracted from being a child of Adam. 

ACTUARLIZ Naves, a kind of ſhips among the 
Romans, chiefly deſigned for ſwift failing. 


at Burgos, 


—— ſtituted by Servius Tullius, in which the births of chil- &c, His works were printed in one volume folio, by 


Henry Stephens, in 1567. 

ACTUARLUS, or ACTARIUS, a notary or officer ap- 
Pointed to write the acts or proceedings of a court, or 
the like. In the Eaſtern Empire, the actuarii were 
properly officers who kept the military accounts, re- 
ccived the corn from the ſſceptores or ſtore-keepers, 
and delivered it to the ſoldiers. 

ACTUATE, to bring into a&, or put a thing 
in action. Thus an agent is ſaid, by the ſchoolmen, 
to actuate a power, when it produces an act in a ſub- 
jet. And thus the mind may be ſaid to achuate the 
body. | | 

ACTUS, in #ncient architecture, a meaſure in length 
equal to 120 Roman feet. In ancient agriculture, the 
word ſignified the length of one furrow, or the diſtance 
a plongh goes before it turns, „ 

Acrus Minimus, was a quantity of land 120 feet in 
length, and four in breadth. 5 | 
* Acrus Major, or Acrus Quadratus, a piece of 
ground in a ſquare form, whoſe {ide was equal to 120 
teet, equal to half the jugerum, _ ES ae” 

Acrus Intervicenalis, a ſpace of ground four fect in 
breadth, left between the lands as a path or way. 

ACUANITIES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the ſame 
with thoſe called more frequently Max IcnEES. They 


took the name from Acua, a diſciple of Thomas one 
of the twelve apoſtles. 


 ACULEATE, or AcULEAT1, a term applied to any 
plant or animal armed with prickles. 


ACULEI, che prickles of animals or of plants. 


ACULER, in the manege, is uſed for the motion 
of a horſe, when, in working upon volts, he does not 
£0 far enough forward at every time or motion, ſo that. 

is ſhoulders embrace or take in too little ground, and . 
his croupe comes too near the centre of the volt. 
Horſes are naturally inclined to this fault in making 
demi-volts. 350 1 

ACUMINA, in antiquity, a kind of military omen, 
moſt generally ſup cel to have been taken from the 


points or edges of darts, ſwords, or other weapons. 


ACUNA (Chriſtopher de), a Spaniſh Jeſuit, horn 
e was admitted into the ſociety in 1612, 
being then but 15 years of age. After having devoted 
ſome years to ſtudy, he went to America, where he aſ- 
ſiſted in making converts in Chili and Peru. In 1640, 
he returned to Spain, and gave the king an account 
how far he had ſucceeded in the commiſſion he had re- 
ceived to make diſcoveries on the river of the Amazons; 
and the year following he publiſhed a deſcription of 
this river, at Madrid. Acuna was ſent to Rome, as 
procurator of his province. He returned to Spain 
with the title of painter of the Inquiſition ; but 
ſoon after embarked again for the Weſt-Indies, and 
was at Lima in 1675, when father Southwell publiſhed 
at Rome the Bibliotheque of the Jeſuit writers. Acu- 
na's work is intitled, Nuevo deſcubrimento del gran rio 
de las Amazonas ; 1. e. A new diſcovery of the great 
river of the Amazons.” He was ten months together 
upon this river, having had inſtructions to inquire into 
every thing with the greateſt exactneſs, that his majeſty. 
might thereby be enabled to render the navigation 
more 


0 
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Acupunc- more eaſy and commodious, 
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He went aboard a ”y Ap Ludos, in antiquity, a ſentence upon criminals 44 
0 


embarked in February 1639, but did not arrive at Pa- 
ra till the December following. It is thought that 
the revolutions of Portugal, by which the Spaniards 
1oft all Braſil, and the colony of Para at the mouth of 
the river of the Amazons, were the cauſe that the re- 
lation of this Jcſuit was ſappreſſed ; for as it could not 
be of any advantage to the Spaniards, they were afraid 
it might prove of great ſervice to the Portugueſe, 
The copies of this work became extremely ſcarce, ſo 
that the publiſhers of the French tranſlation at Paris 
aſſerted, that there was not one copy of the original 
extant, excepting one in the poſſeſſion of the tranſla- 
tor, and; perhaps, that in the Vatican library. M. de 
 Gomberville was the author of this tranſlation : it was 
publiſhed after his death, with a long diſſertation. An 


account of the original may be ſeen in the Paris Jour- 


nal, in that of Leipſic, and in Chevercau's Hiſtory of 
the World, ” Ws 
ACUPUNCTURE, the name of a ſurgical opera- 


tion among the Chineſe and Japaneſe, which is per- 


formed by pricking the part affected with a ſilver needle. 


They employ this operation in headachs, lethargies, 


convulſions, colics, &c. | 
Abs, in ichthyology, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of ſyngnathus, Sce SYNGNATHUS. 
AcbslO coLox14a, now Ax cox k, according to 
Holſtenins, between Orange and Valence, near Mon- 
telimart, on the banks of the Rhone. 


ACUTE, an epithet applied to ſuch things as ter- 


minate in a ſharp point or edge. And in this ſenſe it 
ſtands oppoſed to obtuſe. 3 
Acurl Angle, in geometry, is that which is leſs 
than a right angle, or which does not ſubtend 90 de- 
ces. 
1 Acurk-angled Triangle, is a triangle whoſe three 
angles are all acute. | 
£ Acurk- angled Cone is, according to the ancients, a 
ht cone, whoſe axis makes an acute angle with its 
Ide. a 1 
Acurz, in muſic, is applied to a ſound or tone that 
is ſharp or high, in compariſon of ſome other tone. 
In this ſenſe, acute ſtands oppoſed to grave. 
Acurt Accent, See ACCENT, 


Acurt Diſeaſes, ſuch as come ſuddenly to a criſis. 


This term is uſed for all diſeaſes which do not fall un- 
der the head of chronic diſeaſes, _ 

ACUTIATOR, in writers of the barbarous ages, 
denotes a perſon that whets or grinds cutting inſtru- 
ments; called alſo in ancient gloſſaries, actor, ax cvnryc, 
ſamiarius, coharius, &c. In the ancient armies there 
were acutiators, a kind of ſmiths, retained for whet- 
ung or keeping the arms ſharp. | 

D, a Latin prepoſition, originally ſignifying to, 

and frequently uſed in compoſition both with and with- 
on the d, to expreſs the relation of one thing to ano- 

er. Tn | 

Av Beſtias, in antiquity, is the puniſhment of cri- 
minals condemned to be thrown to wild beaſts. 
A Hominem, in logic, a kind of argument drawn 
from the principles or prejudices of 55 with whom 
We argue. 


ture at Quito with Peter Texiera, ho had already been among the Romans, whereby they were condemned to l 
44 far up the river, and was therefore chought a proper entertain the people by fighting either with wild beaſts, , Adam, 
ns pron to accompany him in this expedition. They or with one another, and thus executing juſtice upon 


themſelves, | 

Ap Metalla, in antiquity, the puniſhment of ſuch 
criminals as were condemned to the mines, among the 
Romans; and therefore called Metallici. 

Ap Valorem, a term chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 

dutics or cuſtoms paid for certain goods: The dutics 
on ſome articles are paid hy the number, weight, mea- 
ſure, tale, &c.; and others are paid ad valorem, that is, 
according to their value, 
AD ACE, a proverb, or ſhort ſentence, containing 
ſome wiſe obſervation or popular ſaying. Eraſmus has 
made a very large and valuable collection of the Greek 
and Roman adages; and Mr Ray has done the ſame 
with regard to the Engliſh. We have alſo Kelly's 
collection of Scots Proverbs, 

ADAGIO, in muſic, Adverbially, it ſignifies /of?- 
ly, leiſurely ; and is uſed to denote the ſloweſt of all 
times. Uſed ſubſtantively, it ſignifies a ſlow move- 


ment. Sometimes this word is repeated, as adapio, 


adagio, to denote a ſtill greater retardation in the time 
of the muſic; | gs | | 
ADALIDES, in the Spaniſh policy, are officers 
of juſtice, for matters touching the military forces, 
In the laws of King Alphonſus, the adalides are ſpo- 
ken of as officers appointed to guide and direct the 
marching of the forces in time of war. Lopez repre- 
ſents them as a ſort of judges, who take cogniſance of 
the differences ariſing upon excurſions, the diſtribution 
of plunder, &c. | 1 
ADAM, the firſt of the human race, was ſormed 
by the Almighty on the ſixth day of the creation. His 
body was made of the duſt of the earth; after which, 
God animated or gave it life, and Adam then became 
a rational creature.——His heavenly Parent did not leave 


his offspring in a deſtitute ſtate to ſhift for himſelf ; but 
k — a garden, in which he cauſed to grow not on- 


y _ tree that was proper for producing food, but 
likewiſe ſuch as were agreeable to the eye, or merely 
ornamental. In this garden were aſſembled all the 
brute creation ; and, by their Maker, canſed to paſs 
before Adam, who gave all of them names, which were 
judged proper by the Deity himſelf.—In this review, 
Adam found none for a companion to himſelf. This 
ſolitary ſtate was ſeen by the Deity to be attended with 
ſome degree of unhappineſs ; and therefore he threw 
Adam into a deep fleep, in which condition he took a 
rib from his ſide, and healing up the wound formed a 
woman of the rib he had taken ont. On Adam's a- 
waking, the woman was brought to him; and he im- 
mediately knew her to be one of his own ſpecies, call- 
ed her his bone and his fleſh, giving her the name of 
woman becauſe ſhe was taken out of man. | 
. The firſt pair * thus created, God gave them 
authority over tlie inferior creation, commanding them 


to ſubdue the earth, alſo to increaſe and multiply and- 


fill it. They were informed of the proper food for the 
beaſts and for them; the graſs or green herbs, being 
appointed for beaſts; and fruits, or ſeeds, for man, 
Their proper employment alſo was aſſigned them; 
namely, to dreſs thegarden and ti keep it. 
Though Adam was thus highly favoured and — 
te 
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were not allowed to eat; being told, that they ſhould 
ſurely die in the day they eat of it. This tree was 
named, the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, 
This prohibition, however, they ſoon broke through. 
The woman having entered into converſation with the 
Serpent, was by him perſuaded, that by cating of the 
tree ſhe ſhould become as wiſe as God himſelf : and ac- 
cordingly, being invited by the beauty of the fruit, and 
its deſirable property of imparting wiſdom, ſhe plucked 
and eat; giving her huſband of it at the ſame time, 
who did li ewilh cat. 

Before this tranſgreſſion of the divine command, A- 
dam and his wife had no occaſion for clothes, neither 
had they any ſenſe of ſhame; but immediately on eat- 
ng the forbidden fruit, they were aſhamed of being 
naked, and made aprons of fig-leaves for themſelves. 
On hearing the voice of God in the garden, they were 
terrified, and hid themſelves : but being queſtioned by 
the Deity, they confeſſed what they had done, and re- 
ceived ſentence accordingly ; the man being condemn- 
cd to labour; the woman to ſubjection to her huſ- 
band, and to pain in child-bearing. They were now 
driven out of the garden, and their acceſs to it pre- 


vented by a terrible apparition. They had clothes 
piven them by the Deity made of the ſkins of beaſts. 


In this ſtate Adam had ſeveral children; the names 
of only three of whom we are acquainted with, viz. 
Cain, Abel, and Seth. He died at the age of 930 years. 

Theſe are all the particulars concerning Adam's life, 
that we have on divine authority: but a vaſt multitude 
of others are added by the Jews, Mahometans, and o- 

thers ; all of which maſt be at beſt conjectural; moſt of 


them, indeed, appear downright falſehoods or abſurdities. 


The curioſity ot our readers, it is preſumed, will be ſuffi- 
ciently gratified by the few which are here ſubjoined. 
According to the Talmudiſts, when Adam was crea- 
ted, his body was of immenſe magnitude. When he 
ſinned, his ſtature was reduced to an hundred ells, ac- 
cording to ſome ; to nine hundred cubits, according 
to others ; who think this was done at the requeſt of 
the angels, who were afraid of ſo gigantic a creature, 
In the iſland of Ceylon is a mountain, called the Peak 
or mountain of Adam, from its being, according to the 
tradition of the country, the reſidence of our firſt pa- 
rent. Here the print of his footſteps, above two palms 
in length, are ſtill pointed out, | 
Many reveries have been formed concerning the 
perſonal beauty of Adam. That he was a handſome 
well-ſhaped man is probable ;; but ſome writers, not 
content with this, affirm, that God, intending to create 
man, clothed Himſelf with a perfectly beautiful human 
body, making this his model in the formation of the 
body of Adam. 
Nor has the imagination been leſs indulged con- 


cerning the formation of the human ſpecies male and 
female. It would be endleſs to recount all the whim- 


ſies that have been wrote on this ſubje& ; but as Mad. 
Bourignon has made a conſiderable figure in the religi. 
pus, or rather ſuperſtitious world, we cannot help in- 
ſerting ſomeof her opinions concerning the firſt man, 
which are pecnliarly marvellous. According to the 
rev-lations of this lady, Adam before his fall poſſeſſed 


in himſelf the principles of both ſexes, and the vir- 
Vor. I. | 
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Adam. ted by his Maker, there was a ſingle tree, which grew 
in the middle of the garden, of the fruit of which they 
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tne or power of producing his like, without the con- 


current aſſiſtance of woman. The diviſion into two 


Adam. 


ſexes, ſhe imagined “, was a conſequence of man's ſin ; Preſaceto 
and now, ſhe obſerves, mankind are become ſo many a book in- 


monſters in nature, being much leſs perfect in this re- 


titled, Le 


ſpect than plants or trees, who are capable of producing ciel 


of Adam before he fell, with the manner how, by him- 
ſelf, he was capable of procreating other men.“ God,” 
ſays ſhe, © repreſented to my mind the beauty of the 


2 : ; 27 et la nouvelle 
their like alone, and without pain or miſery. She even ae porn 


imagined, that, being in an ecſtaſy, ſhe ſaw the figure 1679. 


firſt world, and the manner how he had drawn it from 


the chaos : every thing was bright, tranſparent, and 
darted forth light and ineffable glory. The body of 
Adam was purer and more tranſparent than cryſtal, and 
vaſtly fleet ; through his body were ſeen veſſels and 
rivulets of light, which penetrated from the.inward to 
the outward parts; through all his pores. In ſome 
veſſels ran fluids of all kinds and colours, vaſtly bright, 
and quite diaphanous. The moſt raviſhing harmony 
aroſe from eyery motion ; and nothing reſiſted, or could 
annoy, him. His ſtature was taller than the preſent 
race of men; his hair was ſhort, curled, and of a colour 


inclining to black ; his upper lip covered with ſhort 


hair : and inſtead of the beſtial parts which modeſty 


will not allow us to name, he was faſhioned as our bo- 
dies will be in the life eternal, which I know not whe- 


ther I dare reveal. In that region his noſe was form- | 


ed after the manner of a face, which diffuſed the moſt 


delicious fragrancy and perfumes; whence alſo men were 


to iſſue, all whoſe principles were inherent in him; there 


being in his belly a veſlel, where little eggs were form- 


ed; and a ſecond veſſel filled with a fluid, which impreg- 


nated thoſe eggs 
the love of God, 
ſhould exiſt beſides himſelf, to praiſe and love God, 
cauſed the fluid abovementioned (by means of the fire 
of the love of God) to drop on one or more of theſe 
eggs, with inexpreſlible delight ; which being thus im- 
pregnated, iſſued, ſome time after, out of man, by this 


_ canal}, in the ſhape of an egg, whence a perfect man 


was hatched by inſenſible degree. Woman was form- 


: and when man heated himſelf in 5 
the deſire he had that other creatures 


+ i. e. the 


naſal canal, 


ed by taking out of Adam's ſides the veſſels that con- $909 a 


tained the eggs ; which ſhe ſtill poſſeſſes, as is diſco- ſeribed. 


vered by anatomiſts.“ 
Many others have 


believed, that Adam at his firſt 


creation was both male and female: others, that he had 


two bodies joined together at the ſhoulders, and their 


faces looking oppoſite ways like thoſe of Janus, Hence, 


ſay theſe, when God created Eve, he had no more to 


do than to ſeparate the two bodies from one another T. $ 


Zee 


Of all others, however, the opinion of Paracelſus ſeems Androgynes, 


debat poſlea acceſſiſſe, ut ſlrumam gutturi. 
Extravagant things are aſſerted 


the moſt ridiculous q. Negabat primos parentes ante laf- Paracelſus 
ſum habuiſſe partes generationi hominis neceſſarias ; cret apud Voſſi- 

| um de plilo- 

concerning Adam's Lie, c. . 


knowledge. It is very probable that he was inſtructed P #90 


by the Deity how to accompliſh the work appointed 
him, 912. to dreſs the garden, and keep it from being 
deſtroyed by the brute creatures; and it is alſo proba- 
ble that he had likewiſe every piece of knowledge com- 
municated to him that was either neceſſaryor pleaſing: 
but that he was acquainted with geometry, mathema- 
tics, rhetoric, poetry, painting, e Fc. is too 


ridiculous to be credited by any ſober perfon. Some 
. Os . rabbies, 
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Adam. rabbies, indeed, have contented themſclves with equal- 


z Adam's knowledge to that of Moſes and Solomon; 
while others, again, have maintained that he excelled 
the angels themſelves. Several Chriſtians ſeem to be 
little behind theſe Jews in the degree of knowledge they 
aſcribe to Adam ; nothing being hid from him, ac- 


_ cording to them, except contingent events relating to 
litics ; / 


futurity. One writer indced (Pinedo) excepts 
but a 2 rthuſian friar, having exhauſted, in favour of 
Ariſtotle, every image and compariſon he could think 
of, at laſt aſſerts that Ariſtotle's knowledge was as ex- 
tenſive as that of Adam. In conſequence of this ſur- 
priſing knowledge with which Adam was endued, he is 
ſuppoſed to have been a conſiderable author. The "pe 
pretend that he wrote a book on the creation, and an- 
other on the Deity. Some rabbies aſcribe the 92d pſalm 
to Adam ; and in ſome manuſcripts the Chaldee title of 


this 1 expreſsly declares that this is the ſong of 


praiſe which the firſt man repeated for the ſabbath- day. 
Various conjectures have been formed concerning the 
place where man was firit created, and where the gar- 


den of Eden was ſituated ; but none of theſe have any 


ſolid foundation. The Jews tell us, that Eden was ſe- 
parated from the reſt of the world by the ocean; and 
that Adam, being baniſhed therefrom, walked acroſs 
the ſea, which he found every way fordable, by reaſon 


„his is Of his enormous ſtature“. The Arabians imagined pa- 
juſt the pic- radiſe to have been in the air; and that our firſt parents 
ture of the were thrown down from it on their tranſgreſſion, as 


Orion or 


Vulcan is ſaid to have been thrown down headlong 


Polyphc- from heaven by Jupiter. 


mus of the 


poets, 


Strange ſtories are told concerning Adam's children, 


% ii. That he had none in the ſtate of innocence, is certain 
663. 664. from ſcripture ; but that his marriage with Eve was not 


| þ 763. | 


of penance ; others, that he cohabite 
ther woman, whoſe name was LILIIT H. 


conſummated till after the fall, cannot be proved from 
thence. Some imagine, that, for many years after the 
fall, Adam denied himſelf the connubial joys by way 
with ano- 

The Ma- 
hometans tell us, that our firſt parents having been 
thrown headlong from the celeſtial paradiſe, Adam fell 


upon the iſle of Serendib, or Ceylon, in the Eaſt-In- 
dies ; and Eve on Iodda, a port of the Red Sea, not 


far from Mecca. After a ſeparation of upwards of 
200 years, they met in Ceylon, where they multiplied : 


according to ſome Eve had twenty, according to others 


only eight, deliveries; bringing forth at each time 


twins, a male and female, who afterwards married. 


The Rabbins * that Eve brought forth Cain 
t 


and Abel at a birth; that Adam wept for Abel an 
hundred years in the valley of tears near Hebron, du- 
ring which time he did not cohabit with his wife ; and 
that this ſeparation would probably have continned 
longer, had it not been forbid by the angel Gabriel. 


The inhabitants of Ceylon affirm, that the ſalt lake on 


the mountain of Colembo conſiſts wholly of the tears 
which Eve for one hundred years together ſhed becauſe 
of Abel's death. | 

Some of the Arabians tell us, that Adam was bu- 
ried near Mecca on Mount Abukobeis; others, that 
Noah, having laid his body in the ark, cauſed it to be 
carried after the deluge to Jeruſalem by Melchiſedek 
the ſon of Shem : of this opinion are the eaſtern 


Chriſtians; but the Perſians affirm that he was interred 


in the iſle of Screndib, where his corps was guarded by 
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lions at thetime the poo warred upon one another.,— 
St Jerom imagined that Adam was buried at Hebron; 
others, on Mount Calvary. Some are of opinion that 
he died on the very ſpot where Jeruſalem was after- 
wards built; and was buried on the place where Chriſt 
ſuffered, that ſo his bones might be ſprinkled with the 
Saviour's blood!!! | | 

Abu (Melchior) lived in the 17th century. He 


was born in the territory of Grotkaw in Sileſia, and 1 


educated in the college of Brieg, where the dukes of 

that name, to the utmoſt of their power, encouraged 
learning and the reformed religion as profeſſed by Cal- 
vin. Here he became a firm Proteſtant ; and was ena- 
bled to purſue his ſtudies by the liberality of a perſon 
of rere who had left ſeveral exhibitions for young 
ſtudents. He was appointed rector of a college at 
Heidelberg, where he publiſhed his firſt volume of il- 
luſtrious men in the year 1615. This volume, which 
conſiſted of philoſophers, poets, writers on polite lite- 
rature, and hiſtorians, &c. was followed by three others; 
that which treated of divines was printed in 1619 ; 
that of the lawyers came next; and, finally, that of the 
phyſicians : the two laſt were publiſhed in 1620. All 
the learned men, whoſe lives are contained in theſe four 
volumes, lived in the 16th, or beginning of the 17th 
century, and are either Germans or Flemings ; but he 
publiſhed in 1618 the lives of twenty divines of other 
countries in a ſeparate volume. All his divines are Pro- 
teſtants. The Lutherans. were not pleaſed with him, 
for they thonght him partial; nor will they allow his 


work to be a proper ſtandard whereby to judge of the 


learning of Germany. He wrote other works beſides 
his lives, and died in 1622. 

Apam's Apple, a name given to a ſpecies of CIT Rus. 

Anam's Needle, See Yucch, 

Apam's Peak, a high mountain of the Eaſt Indies, 
in the iſland of Ceylon, on the top of which they be- 
lieve the firſt man was created. See ApAM. | 

ADam, or Apo, a town in the Perxa, or on the o- 
ther ſide the Jordan, over-againſt Jericho, where the 
jorom began to he dried up on the paſlage of the 

ſraclites ; (Joſhna.) | | 
ADAM, or ADMAH, one of the towns that were 
involyed in the deſtruction of Sodom; (Moſes. ) 

ADAMANT, a name ſometimes given to the dia- 
mond. (See DiamonD.) It is likewiſe applied to the 
ſcoriæ of gold, the magnet, &c. NT 

ADAMIC EARTH, a name given to common red 
clay, alluding to that ſpecies of carth of which the firſt 
man is ſuppoſed to have been made. | 
ADAM yromwuy, in anatomy, a protnberance in 
the fore-part of the throat, formed by the os hyoides. 
It is thought to be ſo called upon a ſtrange conceit, 
that a piece of the forbidden apple, which Adam eat, 
ſtack by the way, and occaſioned it. | 

ADAMITES, in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, the name of 
a ſect of ancient heretics, ſuppoſed to have been a 
branch of the Baſilidians and Carpocratians. 

Epiphanius tells us, that they were called Adamites 
from their pretending to be re-eſtabliſhed in the ſtate of 
innocence, and to be ſuch as Adam was at the moment 
of his creation, whence they ought to imitate him in 
his nakedneſs. They deteſted marriage; maintaining, 
that the conjugal union would never have taken place 


upon earth had ſin been unknown. 
i This 
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Adamus | This obſcure and ridiculous ſet did not at firſt laſt 


long; but it was revived, with additional abſurdities, in 


Adamſon. the twelfth century, by one Tandamus, ſince known by 


from the t 


the name of Tanchelin, who propagated his errors at 
Antwerp, in the reign of the emperor Henry V. He 


maintained, that there ought to be no diſtinction be- 


tween prieſts and laymen, and that fornication and adul- 
tery were meritorious actions. Tanchelin had a great 


number of followers, and was conſtantly attended by 


3000 of theſe profligates in arms. His ſect did not, 
however, continue long after his death : but another 
appeared under the name of Tur/upins, in Savoy and 
Dauphiny, where they committed the moſt brutal ac- 
tions in open day. 


About the beginning of the fifteenth century, one 


Picard, a native of Flanders, ſpread theſe errors in 
Germany and Bohemia, particularly in the army of 


the famous Ziſca, notwithſtanding the ſevere diſcipline 


he maintained, Picard pretended that he was ſent into 


the world as a new Adam, to re-eſtabliſh the law of 
nature; and which, according to him, conſiſted in ex- 
and having all the wo- 


poling every part of the body, 
men in common. This ſect found alſo ſome partizans 
in Poland, Holland, and England: they aſſembled in 


.the night; and it is aſſerted, that one of the funda- 
mental maxims of their ſociety was contained in the 


following verſe: | 4 0g 

Jura, perjura, a prodere noli. 
ADAMCs, the philoſopher's ſtone is ſo called by 
alchemiſts; they ſay it is an animal, and that it has 
carried its inviſible Eve in its body, ſince the moment 
they were united by the Creator. 0 

ADAMSHIDE, a diſtrict in the circle of Raſten- 
burg, belonging to the king of Pruſſia, which, with 
Dombroſken, was bought, in 1737, for 42,000 dollars. 
ADAMSON (Patrick) a Scottiſh prelate, archbi- 
ſhop of St Andrews. He was bern in the year 1543 


in the town of Perth, where he received the rudiments 


of his education; and afterwards ſtudied philoſophy, 


and took his degree of maſter of arts at the univerſity 


of St Andrews. In the year 1566, he ſet out for 


Paris, as tutor to a young gentleman. In the month of 


Jone of the ſame year, Mary queen of Scots bein 

elivered of a ſon, afterwards James VI. of Scotlan 

and Firſt of England, Mr Adamſon wrote a Latin poem 
on the occaſion, This proof of his loyalty involved 
him in ſome difficulties, having been confined in France 
for ſix months; nor would he have caſily got off, had 
not Queen Mary, and ſome of the principal nobility, 
ered his liberty, he retired with his pupil to Bour- 
He was in this city during the maſlacre at Paris; 
and the ſame perſecuting ſpirit prevailing amongſt 
the catholics at Bourges as at the metropolis, he lived 
concealcd for ſeven months in a public houſe, the ma- 
ſter of which, upwards of 70 years of age, was thrown 
thereof, and had his brains daſhed out, 
for his ty to heretics. Whilſt Mr Adamſon lay 
thus in his ſepulchre, as he called it, he wrote his La- 
tin poetical verſion of the Book of Job, and his Tra- 
gedy of Herod in the ſame language. In the year 
1573, he returned to Scotland; and, having entered 
into holy orders, became miniſter of Paiſley, In the year 
1575, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners, by 
the general aſſembly, to ſettle the juriſdiction and po- 


| themſelves in his behalf. As ſoon as he re- 
\ 
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abſolved from the excommunication. 
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licy of the church; and the following year he was na- Adana. 
med, with Mr David Lindſay, to report their proceed. aa 


ings to the earl of Mortoun, then regent. About this 
time the carl made him one of his chaplains; and, on 
the death of biſhop Douglas, promoted him to the 
archiepiſcopal ſee of St Andrew's, a dignity which 
brought upon him great trouble and uneaſineſs: for now 
the clamour of the preſbyterian party rofe very high 
againſt him, and many inconſiſtent abſurd ſtories were 
propagated concerning him. Soon after his promo- 
tion, he publiſhed his catechiſm in Latin verſe, a 
work highly approved even by his enemies ; but, ne- 
vertheleſs, they ſtill continued to perſecute him with 

eat violence, In 1578, he ſubmitted himſelf to 

e general aſſembly, which procured him peace but 
for a very little time; for, the year following, they 
brought freſh accuſations againſt him. In the year 
I 582, being attacked with a grievous diſeaſe, in which 
the phyſicians could give him no relief, he happened to 
take a {imple medicine from an old woman, which did 
him ſervice. The woman, whoſe name was Aliſon 
Pearſon, was thereupon charged with witchcraft, and 
committed to priſon, but eſcaped out of her confinement; 
however, about four years afterwards, ſhe was again 
found and burnt for a witch. In 1583, king James 
came to St Andrew's; and the archbiſhop being much 
recovered, preached before him, and diſputed with Mr 


Andrew Melvil, in preſence of his Majeſty, with great 


reputation, which drew upon him freſh calumny and 
perſecution. The king, however, was ſo well pleaſed 
with him, that he ſent him ambaſſador to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, at whoſe court he reſided ſor ſome years. Hi 
conduct, during his embaſly, has been variouſly report- 
ed by ditferent authors. Two things he principally 
laboured, viz. the recommending the king his maſter 
to the nobility and gentry of England, and the pro- 
curing ſome ſupport for the epiſcopal party in Scotland. 
By his eloquent preaching, he drew after him ſuch 


crowds of people, and raiſed in their minds ſuch a high 


idea of the young king his maſter, that queen Elizabeth 
forbade him to enter the pulpit curing his ſtay in her 
dominions. In 1584, he was recalled, and fat in the 
parliament held in Auguſt at Edinburgh. The Preſpy- 


| terian party was ſtill very violent againſt the archbi- 


ſhop, A provincial ſynod was held at St Andrew's 
in April 1586: the archbiſhop was here accuſed and 
excommunicated: he appealed to the king and the 
ſtates, but this availed him little ; for the mob being 
excited againſt him, he durſt ſcarce appear in public, 
At the next general aſſembly, a paper being pro- 
duced, containing the archbiſhop's ſubmiſſion, he was 
In 1588, freſh 
accuſations were brought againſt him. The year fol- 
lowing, he publiſhed the Lamentations of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah in Latin verſe ; which he dedicated to 
the king, complaining of his hard uſage. In the lat- 
ter end of the ſame year, he publiſhed a tranſlation of 
the Apocalypſe, in Latin verſe; and a copy of Latin 


verſes, addreſſed alſo to his Majeſty, when he was in 


great diſtreſs. The king, however, was ſo far from 


giving him aſſiſtance, that he granted the revenue of 


his ſce to the duke of Lennox; ſo that the remaining 
part of this prclate's life was very wretched, he having 
hardly ſabſiſtence for his family. He died in 15911. 

ADANA, a town of Aſia, in Natolia, and in the 
—_— 8 O 2 N province 


His 
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quen ; on the banks of which ſtands 2 ſtrong little caſtle 
built on a rock, It has a great number of beautiful 
fountains brought from the river by means of water- 
works, Over the river there is a ſtately bridge of fif- 
teen arches, which leads to the water-works, The cli- 
mate is very pleaſant and healthy, and the winter mild 
and ſcrene: but the ſummer is ſo hot as to oblige the 
principal inhabitants to retire into the neighbouring 
mountains, where they ſpend ſix months among ſhady 
trees and grottoes, in a moſt delicious manner. The 
adjacent country is rich and fertile, and produces me- 
lons, cucumbers, pomegranates, pulſe, and herbs of 
all ſorts, all the year round; beſides corn, wine, and 
fruits in their proper ſcaſem. It is 30 miles caſt of 
Tarſus, on the road to Aleppo. E. long. 35. 42. N. 
M, 100: | 
ADANSONIA, ETHior1lax SouR-GOURD, Mox- 
KIES-BREAD, Or AFRICAN CALABASH-TREE, a genus 
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Adanſonis. province of Carmania, It is ſeated on the river Cho- 


ADA 


ning from the middle rib; they are of a lucid green Adanſonia, 


colour. As the plants advance in height, the leaves 
alter, and are divided into three parts, and afterwards 
into five lobes, which ſpread out in the ſhape of an 
hand. The tree ſheds its leaves in November, and new 
ones begin to appear in June, It flowers in July, and 
the fruit ripens in October and November. It is v 
common in Senegal, and the Cape de Verd iflands ; 
and is found 100 leagues up the country at Gulam, and 
upon the ſea-coaſt as far as Sicrra Leona. g 

The age of this tree is perhaps no leſs remarkable 
than its enormous ſize. Mr Adanſon relates, that in a 
botanical excurſion to the Magdalene Iſlands, in the 
neighbourhood of Gorce, he diſcovered ſome calabaſh- 
trees, from five to ſix feet diameter, on the bark of 
which were engraved or cut to a conſiderable depth 
a number of European names. Two of theſe names, 
which he was at the trouble to repair, were dated one , 


the 14th, the other the 15th century. The letters | 
were about ſix inches long, but in breadth they occu- / 
pied a very ſmall part only of the circumference of the 


of the monodelphia order, belonging to the polyandria 
claſs of plants; the characters of which are: The ca/yx 
is a perianthium one-lcay'd, half five-cleft, cup-form, 


— diviſions reyolate), deciduous: The corolla con- 
liſts of five petals, roundiſh, nerved, revolute, growing 
reciprocally with the claws and ſtamina: The ſtamina 
have numerous filaments, coaleſced beneath into a tube, 
and crowning it, expanding horizontally ; the antheræ 
kidney-form, incumbent : The piſti//um has an egged 

erm; the ſtylus very long, tubular, variouſly intorted ; 
- ſtigmata numerous (10) priſmatic, villous, ray- ex- 
| *. : The e er is an oval capſule, woody, 

not gaping, ten-celled, with farinaceous pulp, the par- 


titions membranous : The ſeed are numerous, kidney- 


ſhaped, rather bony, and involved in a friable pulp, 
There is at preſent but one known ſpecies belonging 
to this genus, the BaosAas, which is perhaps the lar- 
_ geſt production of the whole vegetable kingdom. It 
is a native of Africa. 
The trunk is not above 12 or 15 feet high, but from 
65 to 78 feet round. The loweſt branches extend al- 
moſt horizontally; and as they are about 60 feet in 
length, their own weight bends their extremities to the 
| 2 „ and thus form an hemiſpherical maſs of ver- 
ure of about 120 or 130 feet in diameter. The roots 
extend as far as the branches: that in the middle forms 
a pivot, which penetrates a great way into the earth; 
the reſt ſpread near the ſurface, The flowers are in 
proportion to the ſize of the tree; and are followed by 
an oblong fruit, pointed at both ends, about 10 inches 
long, five or ſix broad, and covered with a kind of 
greeniſh down, under which is a ligneous rind, hard 
and almoſt black, marked with rays which divide it 
lengthways into ſides. The fruit hangs to the tree by 
a pedicle two feet long and an inch diameter. It con- 
tains a whitiſh ſpungy juicy ſubſtance ; with ſeeds of a 
brown colour, and ſhaped like a kidney-bean. The 
bark of this tree is nearly an inch thick, of an aſh- 
coloured grey, greaſy to the touch, bright, and very 
ſmooth : the outſide is covered with a kind of varniſh ; 
and the inſide is green, ſpeckled with red. The wood 
is white, and very ſoft; the firſt ſhoots of the ear are 
green and downy. 
The leaves of the young plants are entire, of an ob- 
long form, about four or five inches long, and almoſt 
three broad towards the top, having ſeveral veins fun- 


various. 
leaves in the ſhaded air; and then reduce them to 


ſerve a perpetua 


trunk: from whence he concluded they had not been 
cut when theſe trees were Fools Theſe inſcriptions, 
however, he thinks ſufficient to determine pretty nearly 


the age which theſe calabaſh-trecs may attain ; for even; / 


ſuppoling that thoſe in queſtion were cut in their early 
years, and that trees grew to the diameter of fix feet 
in two centuries, as the engraved letters evince, how 
many centuries muſt be requiſite to 'give them a dia- 
meter of 25 feet, which perhaps is not the laſt term 
of their growth ! The inſcribed trees mentioned by this 
ingenioas Frenchman had been ſeen in 1555, almoſt 
two centuries before, by Thevet, who mentions them 
in the relation of his voyage to Terra Antarctica or 
Auſtralis. Adanſon ſaw them in 1749. „„ 

The virtues and uſes of this tree and its fruit are 
The negroes of Senegal dry the bark and 


powder, which is of a pretty good preen colour. 
This powder they preſerve in bags of linen or cot- 
ton, and call it ///o, They ule it every day, putting 
two or three pinches of it into a meſs, whatever it 
happens to be, as we do pepper and falt: but their 
VIEW is, not to pive a reliſh to their food, but to pre- 

and plentiful perſpiration, and to at- 
temper the too great heat of the blood; purpoſes 
which it certainly anſwers, as ſeveral Europeans have 
proved by repeated experiments, preſerving themſelves. 
from the epidemic fever, which, in that country, de- 
ſtroys Europeans like the plague, and generally rages 
during the months of September and October, when, 
the rains having ſuddenly ceaſed, the ſun exhales the 
water left by them upon the ground, and fills the air 
with a noxious vapour, M. Adanſon, in that critical 
ſcaſon, made a light ptiſan of the leaves of the baobab, 
which he had gathered in the Auguſt of the preceding 
year, and had dried in the ſhade; and drank conſtantly 
abont a pint of it every morning, either before or af- 
ter breakfaſt, and the ſame quantity of it every even- 
ing after the heat of the ſun began to abate; he alſo 
ſometimes took the ſame quantity in the middle of the 
day, but this was only when he felt ſome ſymptoms of 
an approaching fever. By this precaution he preſer- 
ved himſelf, during the five years he reſided at Senegal, 


from the diarrhoea and fever, which are ſo fatal there, 


and 
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Adanſonia and which are, however, the only dangerous diſeaſes 12th of their ſacred, and 6th of their civil year. On Adarce 
1 of the place; and other officers ſuffered very ſeverely, the 7th day of it, mg 4 keep a feaſt for the death of | 
Moſes ; on the 13th, Addiction. 


ſigillata lemnia. 


Adar. only one excepted, upon whom M. Adanſon prevailcd 


to uſe this remedy, which for its ſimplicity was deſpi- 
ſed by the reſt. This ptiſan alone alſo prevents that 
heat of urine which is common in theſe parts, from the 


month of July to November, provided the perſon ab- 


ſtains from wine. 

The fruit is not leſs uſeful than the leaves and the 
bark. The pulp that envelopes the feeds has an agree- 
able acid taſte, and is eaten for pleaſure : it is alſo 


dried and powdered, and thus uſed medicinally in peſti- 


lential fevers, the dyſentery, and bloody flux; the doſe 


is a drachm, paſſed through a fine ſieve, taken either in 


common water, or in an infuſion of the plantain, This 
powder is brought into Europe under the name of terra 
The woody bark of the fruit, and 
the fruit itſelf when ſpoiled, helps to ſapply the ne- 

oes with an exctllent ſoap, which they make by 
— a ley from the aſhes, and boiling it with palm- 
oil that begins to be rancid. | 

The tranks of ſuch of theſe trees as are decayed, the 
negrocs hollow ont into 2 places for their poets, 


"muſicians, buffoons : perſons of theſe characters they 


cſtecm greatly while they live, ſuppoſing them to de- 
rive their ſuperior talents from ſorcery or a commerce 


with demons; but they regard their bodies with a kind 


of horror when dead, and will not give them burial in 
the uſual manner, neither ſuffering them to be put into 
the ground, nor thrown into the ſca or any river, be- 
cauſe they imagine that the water would not then nou- 
Tiſh the fiſh, nor the earth produce its fruits. The bo- 
dies ſhut up in theſe trunks become perfectly dry with- 


out rotting, and form a kind of mummies without the 


help of embalment. | 
The baobab is very diſtinct from the calabaſh-tree of 


America, with which it has been confounded by father 


Labat. Sec CRESCENTIA. 


are brought from the countries where they 
turally. Being natives only of hot climates, the plants 


will not thrive in the open air in Britain, even in ſum- 


mer. The ſeeds are therefore to be ſown in pots, and 
plunged into a hot-bed, where the plants will appear 
in abont ſix weeks, and in a ſhort time after be fit to 
tranſplant, They muſt then be planted each in a ſe- 
ans pot, in light ſandy earth, and plunged into a 

ot-bed, ſhading them until they have taken root: af- 
ter which they ſhoald have freſh air admitted every day 
in warm weather: but mult be ſparingly watered, as 
being apt to rot. They grow quickly for two or three 
years, but afterwards make little progreſs ; the lower 
part of the ſtem then begins to ſwell, and put out la- 
teral branches, inclining to a horizontal poſition, and 


covered with a light grey bark.——Some of this kind 


of plants were raiſed from ſeeds obtained from Grand 
Cairo by Dr William Sherard, in 1724, and were 
goon to the height of 18 feet; but were all deſtroyed 
y the ſevere froſt in 1740; after which they were un- 
known in Britain till the return of Mr Adanſon to Pa- 
ris in 1754. i 
ADAPTERS, 

( Index.) 
ADAR, the name of -a Hebrew month, anſwering 
to the end of February and beginning of March, the 


or ADOPTERS. See CHEMISTRY, 


Culture, This tree is propagated from ſeeds, which . 
oW na- 


ey have the feaſt of Eſther; and 
on the 14th, they celebrate the feaſt of Purim, for their 
deliverance from Haman's conſpiracy.—As the lunar 
year, which the Jews followed in their calculations, is 
thorter than the ſolar by about 11 days, which at the 
end of three years make a month, they then intercalate 
of $ 3th month, which they call Yeadar, or the ſecond 

ar, | | 

ADARCE, a kind of concreted ſalts found on reeds 
and other vegetables, and applied by the ancients as a 
remedy in ſeveral cutaneous diſeaſes. 

ADARCON, in Jewiſh antiquity, a gold coin men- 
tioned in ſcripture, worth about x 5s. ſterling. 

ADARME, in commerce, a ſmall weight in Spain, 
which is alſo uſed at Buenos-Aires, and in all Spaniſh 
America. It is the 16th part of an ounce, which at 
Paris is called the Jemi-gros, But the Spaniſh ounce is 
ſeven per cent. lighter than that of Paris. Stephens 


. renders it in Engliſh by a dram. 


ADATAIS, AvparT1s, or Apr rs, in commerce, 
a muſlin or cotton- cloth, very fine and clear, of which 
the piece is ten French ells long, and three quarters 
broad. It comes from the Eaſt-Indies; and the fineſt 
is made at Bengal. 

ADCORDABILIS DENARIIT, in old law books, 
ſignify money paid by the vaſſal to his lord, upon the 
ſelling or exchanging of a fend. | 

ADCRESCENTES, among the Romans, denoted 
a kind of ſoldiery, entered into the army, but not yet 
put on duty; from theſe the ſtanding forces were re- 
cruited. Sec ACCENSI. | 
 ADDA, in geography, a river of Switzerland and 
Italy, which riſes in mount Braulio, in the country of 
the Griſons, and, paſſing through the Valteline, tra- 


verſes the lake Como and the Milaneſe, and falls into 


the Po, near Cremona. 

ADDEPHAGIA, in medicine, a term uſed by 
ſome phyſicians, for gluttony, or a voracious appetite. 
_ ADDER, in zoology, a name for the VIER. See 


 COLUBER. 


 Aoper-Bolts, or Adder-flies. See LIBELULI.A. 


_ Sea- ADDER, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of SyNG=- 


NATHUS. | | | 

Water- ADDER, a name 
Natrix. 

ADDER-ſtung, is uſed in reſpect of cattle, when ſtung 
with any kind of venomous reptiles, as adders, ſcor- 
pions, &c. or bit by a hedge-hog or ſhrew. —For the 
cure of ſuch bites, ſome uſe an ointment made of dra- 


given to the CoLUmBEeR 


gon's blood, with a little barley-meal, and the whites 
of eggs. | 85 


ADDER-Wort, or Snakewood. See POLYGONUM. 

ADDEXTRATORES, in the court of Rome, the 
pope's mitre-bearers, ſo called, according to Dncange, 
becauſe they walk at the Pope's right-hand when he 
rides to viſit the churches. | , 

ADDICE, or Apzx, a kind of crooked ax uſed by 
ſhip-wrights, carpenters, coopers, &c. 

ADDICTI, in antiquity, a kind of flaves, among 
the Romans, adjudged to ſerve ſome creditor whom 
they could not otherwiſe ſatisfy, and whoſe ſlaves they 
became till they could pay or work out the debt. 

ADDICTION, among the Romans, was the Nu 
ng 


Addiſon 


ADD nf 


difta, Debtors were ſometimes delivered over in the 
ſame manner : and thence called ſervi additti, 

ADDICTIO 1% oi, among the Romans, the ad- 
jadging a Thing to a perſon for a certain price, unleſs 
by ſuch a day the owner, or ſome other, gave more 
for it. 

ADDISON (Lancelot), ſon of Lancelot Addiſon 
a clergyman, was born at Mouldiſmeaburn, in the pa- 
riſh of Croſby Ravenſworth in Weſtmoreland, in the 
year 1632, He was educated at Queen's College, Ox- 
ford; and at the Reſtoration of king Charles II. accept- 
ed of the chaplainſhip of the 1 of Dunkirk: 
but that fortreſs being delivered up to the French in 


1662, he returned to England, and was ſoon after 


made chaplain to the garriſon of Tangier ; where he 
continued ſeven years, and was greatly eſteemed. In 
1670, he returned to England, and was made chaplain 
in ordinary tothe king ; but his chaplainſhip of Tangier 


| _ taken from him on account of his abſence, he 


found himſelf ſtraitened in his circumſtances, when he 
ſeaſonably obtained the rectory of Milſton in Wiltſhire, 
worth about 1201. per annum. He afterwards became 
a prebendary of Sarum ; took his degree of doctor of 
divinity at Oxford ; and in 1683 was made dean of 
Litchfield, and the next year archdeacon of Coventry. 


His life was exemplary ; his converſation pleaſing, and 


greatly inſtructive ; and his behaviour as a gentleman, 
a clergyman, and a neighbour, did honour to the place 
of his reſidence, He wrote, 1. A Short Narrative of 
the Revolutions of the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco : 
2. The preſent Hiſtory of the Jews: 3. A Diſcourſe 
on Catechiſing : 4. A Modeſt Plca for the Clergy : 


5. An Introduction to the Sacrament : 6. The firſt 
State of Mahometiſm : and ſeveral other picces. This 


worthy divine died on the 20th of 7 0g 1703, and 
left three ſons: Joſeph, the ſubject of the next article; 
Gulſton, who died while governor of Fort St George ; 
Lancelot, maſter of arts, and fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege in Oxford ; and one daughter, firſt married to Dr 
Sartre prebendary of Weſtminſter, and afterwards to 
Danicl Combes, Eſq. | - 

ADDISON (Joſeph), ſon of dean Addiſon the ſub- 
ject of the laſt article. He was born at Milſton, near 


Ambreſbury, in Wiltſhire, on the 11th of May 1672; 


and not being thought likely to live, was baptized the 
ſame day. He reccived the firſt rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the place of his nativity, under the reverend 
Mr Naiſh ; but was ſoon removed to Saliſbury, under 
the care of Mr Taylor; and from thence to the char- 
ter-houſe, where he commenced his acquaintance with 
Sir Richard Steele. About fifteen, he was entered at 


Queen's College, Oxford, where he applied very cloſe- 
to the ſtudy of claſſical learning, in which he made 


a ſurpriſing proficiency. | 

In the year 1687, Dr Lancaſter, dean of Magda- 
len College, having, by chance, ſeen a Latin poem 
of Mr Addiſon's, was fo pleaſed with it, that he im- 
mediately got him elected into that houſe, where he 
took up his degrees of bachelor and maſter of arts. His 
Latin pieces in the courſe of a few years, were excceding- 
ly admired in both univerſities; nor were they leſs eſteem- 
ed abroad, particularly by the celebrated Boileau, who 
is reported to have ſaid, that he would not have written 
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Addidio, king over goods to another, either by ſale, or by legal 
- ſentence ; the goods ſo delivered were called bana ad- 
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againſt Perrault, had he before ſeen ſuch excellent pieces Addiſon, - 
bliſhed nothing in Engliſh —— 


by a modern hand. He 
before the twenty - ſecond year of his age; when there 
appeared a ſhort copy of verſes written by him, and ad- 
dreſſed to Mr Dryden, which procured him great re- 
putation from the beſt judges. This was ſoon follow- 
cd by a tranſiation of the Fourth Georgic of Virgil, 
(omitting the ſtory of Ariſtæus), much commended by 
Mr Dryden. He wrote alſo the Eſſay on the Geor- 
pics, prefixed to Mr Dryden's tranſlation. There are 
cveral other picces written by him about this time; 
amongſt the reſt, one dated the 3d of April 1694, 
addreſſed to H. S. that is, Dr Sacheverel, who be- 
came afterwards ſo famous, and with whom Mr Addi- 
ſon lived once in the greateſt friendſhip ; but their in- 
timacy was ſometime after broken off by their diſagree - 
ment in political 2 In the year 1695, he 

wrote a poem to king William on one of his cam- 
paigns, addreſſed to Sir John Somers lord keeper of 
the great ſcal. This gentleman received it with great 


pleaſure, took the author into the number of his friends, 


and beſtowed on him many marks of his fayour, 

Mr Addiſon had been cloſely preſſed, while at the uni- 
verſity, to enter into holy orders; and had once reſolved 
upon it: but his great modeſty, his natural diffidence, 
and an uncommonly delicate ſenſe of the importance of 
the ſacred function, made him afterwards alter his re- 
ſolution ; and having expreſſed an inclination to travel, 
he was encouraged thereto by his patron above-men- 
tioned, who by his intereſt procured him from the 
crown a penſion of L. 300 per annum to ſupport him 
in his travels. He accordingly made a tour to Italy 
in the year 1699; and, in 1701, he wrote a poctical 
epiſtle from Italy to the carl of Halifax, which has 


| been univerſally eſteemed as a moſt excellent perform- 


ance. It was tranſlated into Italian verſe by the abbot 
Antonia Maria Salvini, Greek profeſſor at Florence. 
In the year 1705, he publiſhed an account of his tra- 
vels, dedicated to lord Somers ; which, though at firſt 
but indifferently received, yet in a little time met with 
its deſerved applauſe. | 

In the year 1702, he was about to return to Eng- 


land, when he received advice of his being appointed 


to attend prince a who then commanded for the 
emperor in Italy: but the death of King William hap- 
pening ſoon after, put an end to this affair as well as his 
penſion ; and he remained for a conſiderable time un- 
employed. But an unexpected incident at once raiſed 
him, and gave him an opportunity of exerting his fine 
talents to advantage : for in the year 1704, the lord 
treaſurer Godolphin happened to complain to lord Ha- 
lifax, that the duke of Marlborough's victory at Blen- 
heim had not been celebrated in verſe in the manner it 
deſerved; and intimated, that he would take it kindly, 
if his lordſhip, who was the known patron of the pocts, 
would name a gentleman capable of doing juſtice to ſo 
elevated a ſubject. Lord Halifax replied, ſomewhat 
haſtily, that he did know ſich a perſon, but would 
not mention him; adding, that long had he ſeen, with 
indignation, men of no merit maintained in luxury at 
the public expence, whilſt thoſe of real worth and mo- 
deſty were ſuffered to languith in obſcurity. The 
treaſurer anſwered very coolly, that he was forry there 
ſhould be occaſion for ſuch an obſervation, but that he 
would do his endeayour to wipe oft ſuch reproaches for 

| the 
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Addiſon. the future; and he engaged his honour, that whoever 
his lordſhip named, as a perſon capable of celebrating 


this victory, ſhould meet with a ſuitable recompence. 
Lord Halifax thereupon named Mr Addiſon ; inſiſting, 
however, that the treaſurer himſelf ſhould ſend to him ; 
which he promiſed. Accordingly he prevailed on Mr 
Boyle (afterwards lord Carlton) then chancellor of 
the exchequer, to make the propoſal to Mr Addiſon ; 
which he did in ſo polite a manner, that our author 
readily undertook the taſk, The lord-treaſurer had a 
ſight of the piece, when it was carried no farther than 
the celebrated ſimile of the angel; and was fo pleaſed 
with it, that he immediately appointed Mr Addiſon a 
commiſſioner of appeals, vacant by the promotion of 
Mr Locke, choſen one of the lords commiſſioners for 
trade. The Campaign is addreſſed to the duke of 
Marlborough; it gives a ſhort view of the military 
tranſactions in 1704, and contains a noble deſcription 
of. the two great actions at Schellemberg and Blen- 
heim. 
ver; and the year following was appointed under- ſecre- 


tary to Sir Charles Hedges ſecretary of ſtate; in which 


office he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that tlie earl of Sun- 
derland, who ſucceeded Sir Charles in December, con- 
tinued Mr. Addiſon in his employment. 
A taſte for operas beginning at this time to prevail 
in England, and many perſons having ſolicited Mr Ad- 
diſon to write one, he complied with their requeſt, and 
compoſed his Roſamond. This, however, whether 
from the defect of the muſic, or from the prejudices 
in fayour of the Italian taſte, did not ſucceed upon the 
ſtage ; but the poetry of it has, and always will be, 
juſtly admired. About this time, Sir Richard Steele 
compoſed his comedy of the Tender Huſband, to which 
Mr Addiſon wrote a prologue. Sir Richard ſurpriſed 
him with a dedication of this Play, and acquainted the 
public, that he was indebted to him for ſome of the 
moſt excellent ſtrokes in the performance. The mar- 
quis of Wharton, being appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ircland in 1709, took Mr Addiſon with him as his 
ſecretary, Her majeſty alſo made him keeper of the 
records of Ireland, and, as a farther mark of her fa- 
vour, conſiderably augmented the ſalary annexed to 
that place. Whilſt he was in this kingdom, the Tat- 
ler was firſt publiſned; and he diſcovered his friend 
Sir Richard Steele to be the author, by an obſervation 
on Virgil, which he had communicated to him, He 
afterwards aſſiſted conſiderably in carrying on this pa- 
per, which the author acknowledges. The Tatler be- 
ing laid down, the Spectator was ſet on foot, and Mr 
Addiſon furniſhed great part of the moſt admired pa- 
pers. The Spectator made its firſt appearance in March 
1711, and was brought to a concluſion in September 
1712. . | 
His celebrated Cato appeared in 1713. He form- 
ed the deſign of a nuns upon this ſubje& when he 
Was very young, and wrote it when on his travels; 
he retouched it in England, without any intention of 
bringing it on the ſtage ; but his friends being per- 
ſuaded it would ſerve the cauſe of liberty, he was pre- 
voailed on by their ſolicitations, and it was accordingly 
exhibited on the theatre, with a prologue by Mr Pope, 
and an cpilogue by Dr Garth. It was received with 
the moſt uncommon applauſe, having run thirty-five 
uights without interruption, The Whigs applauded 


1 


every line in which liberty was mentioned, as a ſatire Addiſon. 
on the Tories; and the Tories echoed every clap, to 


In 1705, he attended Lord Halifax to Hano- 


written with powers trul 
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thow that the ſatire was unfelt. When it was printed, 
notice was given that the Keen would be pleaſed if it 
was dedicated to her; “ but as he had defigned that 
compliment elſewhere, he found himſelt obliged,” ſays 
Tickell, “ by his duty on the one hand, and his ho- 
nour on the other, to ſend it into the world without 
any dedication.” It was no leſs eſteemed abroad, ha- 
ving been tranſlated into French, Italian, and German ; 
and it was actcd at Leghorn, and ſeveral other places, 
with vaſt applauſe. The 13 of St Omers made a 
Latin verſion of it, and the ſtudents acted it with great 
magnificence, | 
About this time, another paper called the Guardian 
was publiſhed by Steele, ro which Addiſon was a prin- 
cipal contributor, It was a continuation of the Spec- 
tator, and was diſtinguiſhed by the ſame elegance and 


the ſame variety; but in conſequence of Steele's pro- 


penſity to politics, was abruptly diſcontinued in order 
to write the Engliſhman. "I I | 

The papers of Addiſon are marked in the Spectator 
by one of the letters in the name of Clio, and in the 
Guardian by a Hand, Many of theſe papers were 
comic, with nice diſcrimi- 
nation of characters, and accurate obſervation of natu- 
ral or accidental deviations from propricty : but it 
was not ſuppoſed that he had tried a comedy on the 
ſtage, till Steele, after his death, declared him the au- 
thor of © The Drummer.” This, however, he-did 
not know to be true by any cogent teſtimony : for 
when Addiſon put the play into his hands, only 
told him it was the work of a gentleman in the com- 
pany ; and when it was received, as is confeſſed, with 


cold diſapprobation, he was probably leſs willing to 


claim it. Tickell omitted it in his collection; but the 
teſtimony of Steele, and the total ſilence of any other 
claimant, has determined the public to aſſign it to Ad- 
diſon, and it is now printed with his other poetry. 
Steele carried © The Drummer“ to the play-houſe, and 
afterwards to the preſs, and fold the copy for 50 gui- 
neas, To Stcele's opinion may be added the proof 
ſupplied by the play itſelf, of which the characters are 
ſuch as Addiſon would have delineated, and the ten- 
dency ſuch as Addiſon would have promoted. 
It is ſaid that Mr Addiſon intended to have compo- 
ſed an Engliſh dictionary upon the plan of the Italian 
(Della Cruſca) , but, upon the death of the queen, 
being appointed ſecretary to the lords juſtices, he had 
not leiſure to carry on ſuch a work. When the earl of 
Sunderland was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
Mr Addiſon was again made ſecretary for the affairs 
of that kingdom; and upon the earl's being removed 
from the licutenancy, he was choſen one of the lords 
of trade. | 
Not long afterwards an attempt was made to revive 
the Spectator, at a time indeed by no means fayour- 
able to literature, when the ſucceſſion of a new family 
to the throne filled the nation with anxiety, diſcord, 
and confuſion ; and either the turbulence of the times 
or the faticty of the readers put a ſtop to the publica- 
tion, after an experiment of 80 numbers, which were 
afterwards collected into an eighth volume, perhaps 
more valuable than any of thoſe that went before it : 
Addiſon produced more than a fourth part. 

In 


Addiſon. 
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In 1715, he began the Frecholder, 4 political pa- 
per, which was much admired, and proved of great 
aſe at that junfture. He publiſhed allo, about this 
time, verſcs to Sir Godfrey Kneller upon the King's 
picture, ahd ſome to the princeſs of Wales with the 


tragedy of Cato. 


efore the arrival of king George he was made ſe- 
cretary to the regency, and was required by his office 
to ſend notice to Hanover that the queen was dead, 
aud that the throne was vacant. To do this would 
not have been difficult to any man but Addiſon, who 
was ſo overwhelmed with the greatneſs of the cvent, 
and fo diſtracted by choice of cxpreſtion, that the lords, 
who could not wait for the nicctics of criticiſm, called 
Mr Southwell, a clerk in the houſe, and ordered him 
to diſpatch the meſſage. Southwell readily told what 
was neceſſary, in the common ſtyle of buſineſs, and 


valued himſelf upon having done what was too hard for 


In 1716, he married the counteſs dowager of War- 


wick, whom he had ſolicited by a very long and anxi- 
ous courtſlip. He is ſaid to have firſt known her by 
becoming tutor to her ſon, The marriage, if uncon- 
tradicted report can be credited, made no addition to 


his happineſs; it ncither found them nor made them 


equal, She always remembered her own rank, and 
thought herſelf intitled to treat with very little cere- 
mony the tutor of her ſon, It is certain that Addiſon 
has left behind him no encouragement for ambitious 
love, The year after, 1717, he roſe to his higheſt 
elevation, being made ſecretary of ſtate ; but is repre- 
ſented as having proved unequal to the dutics of his 
place. In the houſe of commons he could not ſpeak, 
and therefore was uſeleſs to the defence of the govern- 
ment. In the office he could not iſſue an order with- 
out loſing his time in queſt of fine expreſſions, At 


laſt, finding by experience his own Nr for public 


buſineſs, he was forced to ſolicit his diſmiſſion, with a 
penſion of 1500l. a- year. Such was the account of 
thoſe who were inclined to detract from his abilities; 
but by others his relinquiſhment was attributed to de- 
clining health, and the neceſſity of receſs and quiet, 

In his retirement, he applied himſelf to a religious 
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ly endeavoured to reclaim him; but his arguments and Addiſos. | 
expoſtulations had no effect: One experiment, how 


ever, remained to be tried. When he found his life 
near its end, he directed the young lord to be called; 
and when he deſired, with great tenderneſs, to hear his 
laſt injunctions, told him,“ I have ſent for you that 
« yon may ſce how a Chriſtian can die. What ef- 
fect this awful ſcene had on the earl's behaviour is not 
known: he died himſelf in a ſhort time. Having 575 
ven directions to Mr Tickell for the publication of his 
works, and dedicated them on his death-bed to his 
friend Mr Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at Holland- 
3 leaving no child but a daughter who 1s ſtill 
vin 


by Pope. He had in the houſe with him 
Budgell, and perhaps Philips. His chief companions 


were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and 


Colonel Brett, With one or other of theſe he always 
breakfaſted. He ſtudied all morning; then dined at 


a tavern, and went afterwards to Button's. From the 


coftechouſe he went again to the tavern, where he often 
ſat late, and drank too much wine. | 

Dr Johnſon, in delineating the character of Addi- 
ſon, obſerves with Tickell, that he employed wit on 
the ſide of virtue and religion. He not only made the 
proper uſe of wit himſelf, but taught it to others; 
and from his time it has been generally ſubſervient to 
the cauſe of reaſon and truth. He has diſlipated the 
prejudice that had long connected paiety with vice, 


and eaſineſs of manners with laxity of principles. He 


has reſtored virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence 
not to be aſhamed. This is an elevation of literary 
character, “ above all Greek, above all Roman fame.“ 
No greater felicity can genius attain than that of ha- 
ving purified intellectual pleaſure, ſeparated mirth from 


indecency, and wit from licentiouſneſs; of having 


taught a ſucceſſion of writers to bring elegance and 
gaicty to the aid of govdneſs; and, to uſe expreſſions 


yet more awful, of having“ turned many to righte- 


% ouſneſs.” As a deſcriber of life and manners, he 
muſt be allowed to ſtand perhaps the firſt of the firſt 
rank. His humour, which, as Steele obſerves, is pe- 


Addiſon's courſe of life before his marriage has been 
detailed 


*Evidences Work, which he had begun long before; part of culiar to himſelf, is ſo happily diffuſed as to give the 


of the Xian which, ſcarce finiſhed, has been printed in his works. grace of novelty to domeſtic ſcenes and daily occur- 
_ Religion, He intended alſo to have given an Engliſh paraphraſe 


of ſome of David's pſalms. But his ailments increaſed, 
and cnt ſhort his deſigns. He had for ſome time been 


_ oppreſſed by an aſthmatic diſorder, which was now ag- 


gravated by a dropſy, and he prepared to die conform- 
ably to his precepts and profeſſions. He ſent, as Pope 
relates, a meſſage by the earl of Warwick to Mr Gay, 
deſiring to ſee him: Gay, who had not viſited him for 
ſome time before, obeyed the ſummons, and found 
himſelf received with great kindneſs. The purpoſe for 
which the interview had been ſolicited was then diſco- 
vered: Addiſon told him, that he had injured him; 
but that, if he recovered, he wonld recompenſe him. 


What the injury was he did not explain, nor did Gay 


ever know ; but ſuppoſed that ſome preferment deſign- 
ed for him had by Addiſon's intervention been with- 
held.—Another death-bed interview, of a more ſolemn 
nature, is recorded: Lord Warwick was a young man of 
very irregular life, and perhaps of looſe opinions. Addi- 
ſon, for whom he did not want reſpect, had very diligent- 


ſteps forth in the confidence of reaſon, 


rences, He never“ outſteps the modeſty of nature, 
nor raiſes merriment or wonder by the violation of 
truth. His figures neither divert by diſtortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. 
fidelity, that he can be hardly ſaid to invent; yet his 
exhibitions have an air ſo much original, that it is dif- 
ficult to ſuppoſe them not merely the product of ima- 

ination. As a teacher of wiſdom he may be confi- 
Tale followed. His religion has nothing in it enthu- 
ſiaſtic or ſuperſtitious ; he appears neither weakly cre- 
dulous nor wantonly ſceptical ; his morality is neither 
dangerouſly lax nor impracticably rigid. All the en- 
chantment of fancy and all the cogency of argument 
are employed to recommend to the reader his real in- 


tereſt, the care of pleaſing the author of his being. 


Truth is ſhown ſometimes as the phantom of a viſion, 
ſometimes appears half-veiled in an allegory ; ſometimes 
attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and ſometimes 


She wears 2 
thouſand dreſſes, and in all is pleaſing. 


The 


He copics life with fo much 
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of feeling, muſt be reluQant to believe. Stecle (ſays 
the Doctor), whoſe imprudence of generoſity, or va- 
nity of profuſion, kept him always incurably neceſſi- 
tous, upon ſome preſſing exigence, in an evil hour, 
borrowed an hundred ds of his friend, probably 
without much purpoſe of repayment ; but Addiſon, 
who ſcems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt, with great ſenſibi- 
lity, the obduracy of his creditor ; but with emotions 
of ſorrow rather than of anger.” It is much to be 
wiſhed, ſays Dr Kippis, that Dr. Johnſon had produ- 
ced his authority for this narration. It is very poſſible, 
that it may be only a ſtory the Doctor had ſomewhere 
heard in converſation, and which is entirely ground- 
leſs: © and this I am the rather inclined to believe, 
as I have been aſſured, by one of the moſt reſpectable 
characters in the kingdom, that the fact hath no foun- 
dation in truth.“ Potter, in a late publication, 
hath informed us, that he is told by the beſt authority, 
that the ſtory is an abſolute falſhood. 

Mr Tyers, in“ An hiſtorical Eſſay on Mr. Addi- 
ſon,” printed, but not pnbliſhed, has mentioned ſome 
facts concerning him, with which we were not before 
acquainted. Theſe are, that he was laid out for dead 
as ſoon as he was born: that, when he addreſſed his 
_ verſes on the Engliſh poets to Henry Sacheverell, he 
courted that gentleman's ſiſter: that, whenever . 
cob Tonſon came to him for the Spectator, Bayle's 


French Hiſtorical and Critical Dictionary lay always 


open before him: that, upon his return to England, 
after his travels, he diſcharged ſome old debts he had 
contracted at Oxford, with the generoſity of good 
intereſt : that he was pnt into plentiful circumſtances 
by the death of a brother in the Eaſt Indies: that, 
having received encouragement from a married lady, 
of whom he had been formerly enamoured, he had the 
integrity to reſiſt the temptation : that he refuſed a 
gratification of a three hundred 
and afterwards a diamond-ring of the ſame value, 
from a Major Dunbar, whom he had endeayoured to 
ſerve in Ireland by his intereſt with lord Sunderland : 
and that his daughter by lady Warwick is ſtill alive 
and unmarried, reſiding at Bilton near Rugby, and 
poſſeſſing an income of more than twelve hundred a-year. 

The following letter, which probably relates to the 
caſe of Major Dunbar, reflects great honour on Mr 
Addiſon's integrity. June 26. 1715. SIR, I find 


there is a very ſtrong oppoſition formed againſt you; 


but I ſhall wait on my lord lieutenant this morning, 


aud lay your caſe before him as advantageouſly as I 


can, if he is not engaged in other company. I am 
aſraid what you ſay of his grace does not portend you 
any good. And now, Sir, believe me, when I aſſure 
you I never did, nor ever will, on any pretence what- 
ſoever, take more than the ſtated and cuſtomary fees 
of my office. I might keep the contrary practice 
concealed from the world, were I capable of it, but 
I could not from myſelf; and I hope I ſhall always 
fear the reproaches of my own heart more than 
thoſe of all mankind, In the mean time, if I can 
ſerve a gentleman of merit, and ſuch a character as 


you bear in the world, the ſatisfaction I meet with on 
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Aadifon. The Doctor, however, has related the following a- 
w—— necdote, which every admirer of Addiſon, every man 


Wrote, 


unds bank-note, 
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ſuch an occaſion is always a ſufficient, and the only re- 

ward to, Sir, your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
. ADDISON.” — The anecdote which follows was told 

by the late Dr Birch. Addiſon and Mr Temple Stan- 


yan were very intimate. In the familiar converſations 
which paſſed between them, they were accuſtomed 
freely to diſpute each other's opinions. Upon ſome 
occaſion, Mr Addiſon lent Stanyan five hundred pounds, 
After this, Mr Stanyan behaved with a timid reſerve, 
deference, and reſpect; not converſing with the ſame 
freedom as formerly, or canvaſſing his friend's ſenti- 


Addita-/ 


ment 


Addition 


of place. 
— proce 


ments. This gave great uneaſineſs to Mr Addiſon. 


One day they happened to fall upon a ſubject, on which 
Mr Stanyan had always been uſed ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe 
his opinion. But, even upon this occaſion, he gave 
way to what his friend advanced, without interpoſing 
his own view of the matter. This hurt Mr Addiſon 
ſo much, that he ſaid to Mr Stanyan, * Either contra- 
dict me, or pay me the money. 

In Tickell's edition of Mr 
are ſeveral pieces hitherto unmentioned, viz. The Diſ- 
ſertation on Medals; which, though not publiſhed till 
after his death, yet he had collected the materials, and 


Addiſon's works there 


began to put them in order, at Vienna, in 1702. A 


pamphlet, intitled, The preſent State of the War, 
and the Neceſſity of an Augmentation, conſidered. 
The late Trial and Conviction of Count Tariff. 
Whig Examiner came out on the 14th of September 
I716: there were five of theſe papers attributed to 
Mr Addiſon, and they are the ſevereſt pieces he ever 
He is ſaid alſo to have been the author of a 
performance intitled Diſſertatio de inſignioribus Roma- 


The 


norum Poetis, and of a Diſcourſe on Ancient and Mo- 


dern Learning. . | 
_ ADDITAMENT, ſomething added to another. 
Thus phyſicians call the ingredients added to a medi- 
cine already compounded, additaments. | i 
ADDITION, is the joining together or uniting 
two or more things, or augmenting a thing by the ac- 
ceſſion of others thereto, | 5 
ADDITION, in ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, &c. See 
theſe articles. 


ADDI1T1oN, in muſic, a dot marked on the right ſide 


of a note, ſignifying that it is to ſounded or len 


ened half as much more as it would have been wit 
ſuch mark. | 


h- 
out 


ADDITION, in law, is that name or title which is 


2 to a man over and above his proper name and 
ur 


name, to ſhow of what eſtate, degree, or myſterx 


he is; and of what town, village or country. 
Appitrons of Eſtate or Quality, are Jeoinan, Gentle- 
man, Eſquire, and ſuch like. 3 


Aohtrioxs of Degree, are thoſe we call names of 


dignity : as Knight, Lord, Earl, Marquis, and Duke. 


Appitrons of Myſtery, are ſuch as ſcrivener, painter, 
maſon, and the like. 8 


Aobrrioxs of Flace, are, of Throp, of Dale, of 


Woodſtock. —W here' a man hath houſhold in two 


places, he ſhall be ſaid to dwell in both; fo that his 


addition in either may ſuffice, Knave was anciently a a 


regular addition. By ſtat. 1. Hen. V. cap. 5. it was 
ordained, that in ſuch ſuits or actions where proceſs of 


outlawry lies, ſuch addition ſhould be made to the 


name of the defendant, to ſhow his eſtate, myſtery, 


and place where he dwells; and that the writs not ha- 
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Additions ving ſuch additions ſhall abate if the defendant take 


4 
Adelia. 
nn — 


it a 


exception thereto ; but not by the office of the court. 
The reaſon of this ordinance was, that one man might 
not be troabled by the outlawry of another; but b 
reaſon of the certain addition, cvery perſon might bear 
his own burden, 
ADp1Tions, in diſtilling, a name given to ſuch 
things as are added to the Waſh, or liquor, while in a 
ſtate of fermentation, in order to improve tlie vinoſity 
of the ſpirit, procure a larger quantity of it, or give 
particular flavour. All things, of whatever kind, 
thus added in the time of fermentation, are called by 
thoſe of the buſineſs who ſpeak molt intelligently addi- 


lions, but many confound them with things of a very 


ditferent nature, under the name of ferments. See 
DI$STILLING. 

ADp1T10ns, in heraldry, ſome things added to a coat 
of arms, as marks of honour; and therefore directly 
oppoſite to abatements. Among additions we reckon 
BokDURE, QUakTER, CANTON, GYRON, PILE, &c. 
Sce theſe articles, Ben 

ADDRESS, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for {kill 


and good management, and of late has been adopted 


from the French. It is uſed alſo in commerce, as ſy- 


nonymous with direction to a perſon or place. The 


word is formed of the French verb adreſſer, To direct 


any thing to a perſon. | 


ADDUCENT muscr gs, or ADDUCTORS, in ana- 
tomy, thoſe muſcles which pull one part of the body 


towards another. Sce ANaTOnyY, Table of the Muſcles. 


ADEB, in commerce, the name of a large Egyp- 
tian weight, uſed principally for rice, and conſiſting of 


210 okes, each of three rotolos, a weight of about two 


drams leſs than the Engliſh pound. But this is no cer- 
tain weight; for at Roſetto the adeb is only 150 okes. 
ADEL, a kingdom on the eaſtern; coaſt of Atrica, 
which reaches as far as the ſtraits of Babelmandel, 
which unite the Red Sea to the Sea of Arabia, This 
country produces corn, and feeds a great number of 
cattle. The inhabitants carry on a trade in gold, ſil- 
ver, ivory, oil, frankincenſe, a ſort of pepper, and other 
merchandiſes of Arabia and the Indices. The king was 
formerly a vaſſal to the grand negus of Abyſſinia: but 


being Mahometans, and the Abyſſinians a ſort of Chri- 


ſtians, they could not agree; and in 1535 came to an 
open rupture, when the Adelines threw off the yoke, 


{ccking protection from the Grand Signior. The prin- 


cipal places are, Adela, ſeated in the centre of the 


country, and is the town where the king reſides : Zeila, 
ncar the Arabian Sea, is a rich town, and has a good 
trade: Barbora, near the ſca-coaſt, is an ancient trading 
town. It rains very ſeldom in this country, 

ADñ ELI, a genus of the monadelphia order, be- 
longing to the dicecia claſs of plants; the characters 
of which are; The MALE calyx is a perianthium one- 
leaved, three-parted; the florets ſublanced and con- 


cave: No corolla: The ſtamina conſiſt of many capil- 


lary filaments the length of the calyx, conjoined at 


tlie baſe in a cylinder; the antheræ are roundiſh. The 
FEMALE calyx is a five-leaved perianthium; the leaflets 


ſublanced, concave, perſiſtent : No coro//a ; The piſlil- 
lum has a roundiſh germen; the ſtyli are three, ſhort, 


and divaricated ; the ſtigmata lacerated : The perian- 


thinm is a three-grained, roundiſh, three-celled capſule : 


The feed are foltary and roundiſh. In the natural 
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method, this genus belongs tothe 38th order, Tricoccæ. 
Of this genus there are three ſpecies ; the bernardia, 
the ricinella, and acideton, for which we have no pro- 
y per namesin Engliſh, They are natives of Jamaica, 


and are akin to the ricinus or croton, and may be pro- 
pagated in hot-beds from ſecds procured from Jamaica. 

ADELME, or ALDK4EL», fon to Kenred, nephew 
to Ina king of the Weſt-Saxons; after having been 
educated abroad, was abbot of Malmſbury 30 years. 
He was the firſt Englithman who wrote in Latin, the 
firſt who brought poetry into England, and the firſt 
biſhop of Sherburn, He lived in great eſteem till his 
death, which happened in 709. He was canonized, 
and many miracles were told of him. He is mention- 


Adelme 
j 


graphy. 
— 


ed with great honour by Camden and Bayle, and his 


life was written by William of Malmſbury. 
ADELPHIANI, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of an- 


cient heretics, who faſted always on Sundays. 


ADñELSCALC, in ancient cuſtoms, denotes a ſer- 
vant of the king. The word is alſo written adelſcalche, 


and adelſcalcus, It is compounded of the German adel, 


or edel, “ noble, and /calc, * ſervant.” Among the 
Bavarians, ade//calcs appear to have been the ſame with 
royal thanes among the Saxons, and thoſe called mini- 
ſtri regis in ancient charters. - | 
 ADEMPTION, in the civil law, implies the re- 
vocation of a grant, donation, or the like, 


ADEN, formerly a rich and conſiderable town of 


Arabia the Happy. It is ſeated by the ſca-ſide, a 
little eaſtward of the ſtraits of Babelmandel. 
ADENANTHERA, BASTARD FLOWER-FENCE, 4 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the de- 
candria claſs of plants. In the natural method, it 
belongs to the 33d order, Lomentacex. The cha- 
racters are: The calyx is a perianthium conſiſtin 
of one very ſmall five-toothed leaf. The corolla con- 
ſilts of five bell-thaped lanceolate ſeſſile petals, convex 


within and concave under. "The ſtamina liave ten erect 


ſubulated filaments ſhorter than the corolla; the anthe- 
ræ are roundiſh, incumbent, bearing a globular gland on 
the exterior top. The piſti//um has a long gibbous ger- 
men; the ſtylus ſubulated the length of Ne ſtamina ; 
the ſtigma ſimple. The pericarpium is a long com- 


preſſed membranous legumen. The ſeeds are very nu- 
 merous, roundiſh, and remote. 


Only one ſpecics of this plant is known in Britain: 
but there is a variety, with ſcarlet ſeeds; which, how- 
ever, is rare, and grows very lowly, It is a native of 
India, and riſes to a conſiderable height. It isas large 
as the tamarind tree ; ſpreads its branches wide on every 
ſide, and makes a fine ſhade; for which reaſon, it is 
frequently planted by the inhabitants in their gardens 
or near their habitations. The leaves of this tree are 
doubly winged, the flowers of a yellow colour, and 
diſpoſed in along bunch. Theſe are ſucceeded by long 
twiſted membranaceous pods, incloſing ſeveral hard 
compreſſed ſeeds, of a beautiful ſcarlet, or ſhining black, 
colour. This plant muſt be raiſed in a hot-bed, and 
kept during the winter in a ſtove. 

ADENBURG, or ALpEtxBuRG, a town of Weſt- 


tor Palatine, It is 12 miles N. E. of Cologne, and 
17 W. of Bonn; E. long. 7. 25. lat. 51. 2. 


ADENOGRAPITY, that part of anatomy which 


treats of the glandular parts, Sce ANATOMY. 
mM ADE- 


phalia, and in the duchy of Burg, ſubject to the Elec- 
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Adenoides, 


k 
Adhatoda. 


ADH 


 ADENOIDES, glandulous, or of a glandular form ; 
an epithet applied to the PROSTATE. 

ADENOLOGY, the fame with Adenography. 

ADENOS, a kind of cotton, otherwiſe called ma- 


rine cotton. It comes from Aleppo by the way of Mar- 
ſcilles, where it pays 20 per cent. duty. 


ADEONA, in mythology, the name of a goddeſs in- 
voked by the Romans when they ſet out upon a journey. 


ADEPHAGIA, in mythology, the goddeſs of glut- 
tony, to whom the Sicilians paid religious worſhip. 

ADEPS, in anatomy, the fat found in the abdo- 
men. It alſo ſignifies animal fat of any kind. | 

ADEPTS, a term among alchemiſts for thoſe who 
pretended to have found the panacea or philoſopher's- 
ſtone. | 

ADEREIIAN, a province of Perſia, bounded on 
the N. by Armenia Proper, on the S. by Irac-Agemi, 


on the E. by Ghilan, and on the W. by Curdiſtan. 


The principal town is Tauris ; from 42. to 48, E. long, 


from 36. to 39. lat. 
ADERNO, a ſmall place in the Val Di Demona in 


the kingdom of Sicily : E. long. 15. 25. lat. 28. 5. 


The ancient ADRANUM. 5 
AD Es, or HAD ES, denotes the inviſible ſtate. In 
the heathen mythology, it comprehends all thoſe re- 
gions that lie beyond the river Styx, viz. Erebus, Tar- 
tarus, and Elyſium. Sec HELL. + ers 
ADESSENARIANS, ApEssENARII, in church- 


biſtory, a ſect of Chriſtians who hold the real preſence 


of Chriſt's body in the Euchariſt, though not by way 
of tranſubſtantiation. They differ conſiderably as to 
this preſence ; ſome holding that the body of Chriſt is 
in the bread; others that it is about the bread ;' and 


others that it is under the bread, 


 ADFILIATION, a Gothic cuſtom, whereby the 
children of a former marriage are put upon the ſame 
footing with thoſe of the ſecond. This is alſo called 


1nio prolium, and till retained in ſome parts of Ger- 


many. 

AD FINES (Antonine), a town of Swiſſerland, 
ſuppoſed to be the modern Pfr, in the north of the 
diſtrict of Turgow, on the rivulet Thur, not far from 


the borders of Suabia, about half-way between Con- 
ſtance and Franenfield. So called, becauſe when Ce- 


cinna, general of the emperor Vitellius, with the auxi- 


iliary Rhetians, defeated the Helvetii, the former ex- 


tended their borders thus far, their territory ending 
here; and, in time of the Romans, it was the laſt town 
in this quarter, and of ſome repute. 


ADH, a feſtival which the Mahometans celebrate 


on the roth day of the month Dhoulbegiat, which is 
the 12th and laſt of their year. This month being par- 
ticularly deſtined for the ceremonies which the pilgrims 


_ obſerve at Mecca, it takes its name from thence, for 


the word ſignifies the month of Pilgrimage. On that 
day they ſacrifice with great ſolemnity, at Mecca, and 
no where elſe, a ſheep, which is called by the ſame 
name as the feſtival itſelf, The Turks commonly call 
this feſtival the Great Bairam, to diſtinguiſh it from 


the leſſer, which ends their faſt, and which the Chri- 


ſtians of the Levant call the Eaſter of the Turks, The 


 Mahometans celebrate this feſtival, out of the city of 


Mecca, in a neighbouring valley; and ſometimes they 
ſacrifice there a camel. See BAIRAM. 


ADHATODA, in botany. Sce JUSTICIA. 
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Action or ADHERENCE, in Scots law; an ac- Action of - 
tion competent to a huſband or wife, to compel cither adherence 


ADL oY 


arty.to adhere in caſe of deſertion. | 


ADHESION, in a general ſenſe, implies the flick- 392222, 


ing or adhering of bodies together. 
ADHESION, in philoſophy, See Conzs ton. 
ADKESION, in anatomy, a term for one part ſticking 
to another, which in a natural ſtate are ſeparate. For 
the moſt part, if any of thoſe parts in the thorax or 
belly lie in contact, and inflame, they grow together. 
The lungs very frequently adhere to the pleura, | 
ADHIL, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the ſixth magni- 
tude, upon the garment of Andromeda, under the laſt 
ſtar in her foot. | 
ADHOA, in ancient cuſtoms, denotes what we 
otherwiſe call relief. In which ſenſe we ſometimes alſo | 
find the word written adoha, adhoamentum, and adho- 
gamentum, a N a 
AbDIANTHUM, MAIDEN-HAIR ; 2 genus of the 
order of filices, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of 
plants. The fructifications are collected in oval ſpots 
under the reflected tops of the fronds. Eh 
Species, Of this genus botanical writers enumerate 
fifteen ſpecies; the moſt remarkable are the following. 
I. The capillus yeneris, or true maiden-hair, 1s a na- 
tive of the ſouthern parts of France, from whence 
it is ſent to Britain; though it is likewiſe faid to grow 
plentifully in Cornwall, and the Trichomanes has 
been almoſt univerſally ſubſtituted for it. 2. The pe- 
datum, or American maiden-hair, is a native of Ca- 
nada; and grows in ſuch quantities, that the French 
ſend it from thence in package for other goods, and the 


apothecaries of Paris uſe it for maiden-hair in the com- 


poſitions wherein that is ordered. 3. The trapezi- 
forme, or black American maiden-hair, is a native of 
Jamaica ; and has ſhining black ſtalks, and leaves of 
an odd ſhape, which make an agreeable variety among 
other plants, ſo is ſometimes cultivated in gardens, 
Culture, The firſt ſpecies grows naturally out of 
the joints of walls, and fiſſures of rocks. It ought 
therefore to be planted in pots filled with gravel and 
lime-rubbiſh; where it will thrive much better than in 
2 earth. It muſt alſo be ſheltered under a frame 
during the winter.—The ſecond is to be treated in 
the ſame manner ; but the third will not thrive in Bri- 
tain, unleſs kept in a ſtove during the winter. 
Properties. The true maiden-hair has been greatly 


celebrated in diſorders of the breaſt proceeding from a 


thinneſs and acrimony of the juices; and likewiſe for 
opening obſtructions of the viſcera, and promoting the 
expectoration of tough phlegm. But modern practice 
pays little regard tot; the aſplenium trichomanes, or 
Engliſh maiden-hair, ſupplying its place. See AspLE- 
NIUM. | 

ADIAPHORISTS, in church-hiſtory, a name im- 
porting lukewarmneſs, given, in the 16th century, to 
the moderate Lntherans, who embraced the opinions 
of Melancthon, whoſe diſpoſition was vaſtly more paci- 
fic than that of Luther, Ld 

ADIAPHOROUS, Apr Hokus, a name given 
by Mr Boyle to a kind of ſpirit diſtilled from tartar 
and ſome other vegetable bodies; and which is neither 
acid, vinous, nor urinous ; but in many reſpects diffe- 
rent from any other ſort of ſpirit, 

ADJAZZO, * or Ajaccio, in geography, 

0 | - 


| AD] [ 


rancan, with a biſhop's ſce, and a good harbour, 
loas, and fertile in wine, It is 27 miles S. W. 

Corte. EK. long. 41. 54. lat. 38. 5. 

ADJECTIVE, in grammar, a kind of noun joined 

with a ſubſtantive, either expreſſed or implied, to ſhow 

its qualities or accidents, Sce GRAMMAR, 

_ ADIGE, a river in Italy, which taking its riſe 
ſouth of the lake Glace among the Alps, runs ſouth by 
Trent, then caſt by Verona in the territory of Venice, 
and falls into the gulph of Venice, north of the mouth 
of the Po. 

ADJOURNMENT, the putting off a conrt, or 
other meeting to another day. In England, there is 
a difference between the adjournment and the proroga- 
tion of the parliament ; the former being not only for 
a ſhorter time, but alſo done by the houſe itſelf ; where- 
as the latter is an act of royal authority. 

_ ADIPOSE, a term oſed by anatomiſts far any cell, 
membrane, &c, that is remarkable for its fatneſs. 
 ADIRBEITSAN, in geography, a province of Per- 
ſia, in Aſa, and part of the ancient Media, It is 
8. 57 1 on the N. by the province of Shirvan, on the 

, rac- 
and the Caſpian ſea, and on the W. by Turcomania. 

ADIT, in a general ſenſe, the paſſage to, or entrance 
of, any thing, I 


It 
is 


Aoir of a Mine, the hole, or aperture, whereby it 


is entered and dug, and by which the water and ores 
are carried away. The term amounts to the ſame with 
euniculus or drift, and is diſtinguiſhed from air-ſhaft. 
The adit is uſually made on the ſide of a hill, towards 
the bottom thereof, about four, five, or ſix feet high, 
and cight N em form of an arch ; ſometimes cut in 


the rock, and ſometimes 1 with timber, ſo con- 
ſtructed as that the ſole or bottom of the adit may an- 


ſwer to the bottom of the ſhaft, only ſomewhat lower, 
that the water may have a ſufficient current to paſs 
away withont the uſe of the pump. Damps and the 
impurity of the air arc the great impediments againſt 
driving adits above 20 or 30 fathoms, by reaſon of the 
neceſſity, in this caſe, of letting down air-ſhafts from 


the day to meet the adit, which are often very expen- 


five, both on account of the great depth of mines, and 
the hardneſs of the mineral ſtrata to be cut through. 
The beſt remedies againſt this is that practiſed in the 
coal-mines near Liege, where they work their adits 


without air-ſhafts: the manner of which is deſcribed 


by Sir Robert Moray. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No. f. 
 Avir of a Mine is ſometimes uſed for the air-ſhaft 
itſelf, being a hole driven perpendicularly from the ſur- 


face of the carth into ſome part of a mine to give en- 


trance to the air. To draw off the ſtanding water in 
winter, in deep mines, they drive up an adit, or air- 
ſhaft, upon which the air difengages itſelf from the 
water, when it begins to run with ſuch violence as pro- 
duces a noiſe cqual to the burſting of a cannon, daſhes 
every thing in the way againſt the ſides of the mine, 
and looſens the very rocks at a diſtance. Ibid. No 26. 
ADJUDICATION, implies the a& of adjudging, 
or determining, a cauſe in favour of ſome perſon. 
ADJUDICATION, in Scots law, the name of that ac- 
tion by which a creditor attaches the heritable cſtate 
of his debtor, or his debtor's heir, in order to appro- 
priate it to himſelf, cither in payment or ſecurity of his 
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debt; or that aftion by which the holder of an heri- 
table right, labouring under any defect in point of form, 
may ſupply that defect. 

ADJUNCT, among philoſophers, ſignifies ſomething 
added to another, without being any neceſſary part of 
it, Thas water abſorbed by cloth or a ſpunge, is an 
adjunct, but no neceſſary part of either of theſe ſub- 
ſtances. Pe 3 | 

Apjuncr, in metaphyſics, e quality in 
to either the body or hes, whether — or ne 
red. Thus thinking is an adjun& of the mind, and 
growth an adjunct of the body. 

Apjuncr, in muſic, a word which is employed to 
denominate the connection or relation between the 
principal mode and the modes of its two-fifths, which, 
from the intervals that conſtitute the relation between 
them and it, are called its adjuncts. | 

ADJUNCT is alſo uſed to ſigniſy a colleague, or ſome 
perſon aſſociated with another as an aſſiſtant. | 

Anuncrt Gods, or Apzuncrs of the Gods, among 


Adjun@ 
f 


— — 


the Romans, were a kind of inferior deities, added as 


aſſiſtants to the principal ones, to eaſe them in their func- 


tions. Thus, to Mars was adjoined Bellona, and Ne- 


meſis to Neptune, Salacia; to Vulcan, the Cabiri; 
to the Good Genius, the Lares; to the Evil, the Le- 
mures, &c, _ | | 

ADJjuNncTs, in rhetoric and grammar, ſignify certain 
words or things added to others, to amplify or augment 
the force of the diſcourſe. 2 | 

ADpJjunceTs or ApjoInTs, in the royal academy of 
ſciences at Paris, denote a claſs of members, attached 


to the purſuit of particular ſciences. The claſs of Ad- 


juncis was created in 1716, in lieu of the E/eves : they 
are twelve in number; two for geometry, two for me- 
chanics, two for aſtronomy, two for anatomy, two for 
chemiſtry, and two for ny. The E/eves not ta- 


ken into this eſtabliſhment were admitted on the foot 


of ſupernumerary Adjuntts, 
ADJUTANT), in the milita 


whoſe buſineſs it is to aſſiſt the major. Each battalion. 


art, is an officer 


of foot and regiment of horſe has an adjutant, who re- 


ccives the orders every night from the brigade-major ; 
which, after carrying them to the colonel, he delivers 
out to the ſerjeants, When detachments are to be 
made, he gives the number to be furniſhed by each 
company or troop, and aſſigns the hour and place of 
rendezyous. He alſo places the guards; receives, and 
diſtributes the ammunition to the companies, &c. ; and, 


by the major's orders, regulates the prices of bread, 


beer, and other proviſions. 
uſed by the French for an aid-du-camp.. 
ApzutANnTs-general, among the jeſuits, a ſelect num- 


The word is ſometimes 


ber of fathers, who reſided with the general of the or- 


der, each of whom had a province or country aſſigned 
him, as. England, Holland, &c. and their baſineſs was 
to inform the father-general of ſtate-occurrences in 


ſuch countries, To this end they had their correſ- 


pondents delegated, emiſſaries, viſitors, regents, pro- 
vincials, &c, 
ADJUTORIUM, a term nſed by phyſicians for 
any medicine in a preſcription but the capital one. 
ADLE-EOOsS, ſuch as have not received an impreg- 
nation from the ſemen of the cock. 
ADLEGATION, in the public law of the German. 
empire, a right claimed by the ſtates of the empire of 
Acdjoin- 


1 ' . n 
Admini- 
ſtration. 
— — 


mare. 


where the widow of 


ADM 
adjoining plenipotentiaries, in public treaties and ne 
2 thoſe of the emperor, for the — of 
matters which relate to the empire in general. In 
which ſenſe b a differs from /egation, which is 
the right of ſending ambaſſadors on a perſon's own ac- 
count.—Several princes and ſtates of the empire enjoy 
the right of legation, who have not that of ad/egation, 
and vice verſa. The biſhops, for inſtance, have the 
right of adlegation in the treaties which concern the 
common intereſt, but no right of ſegation for their own 
private affairs. The like had the duke of Mantua, — 
The emperor allows the princes of Germany the privi- 
lege of legation, but diſputes that of ad/egation. Th 
challenge it as belonging to them jure regni, whic 
they enjoy in common with the emperor himſelf, 

ADLOCUTION, ApLocurT1o, in antiquity, is 
chiefly underſtood of ſpeeches made by Roman gene- 
rals to their armies, to encourage them before a battle. 
We frequently find theſe adlocutions expreſſed on me- 
dals by the abbreviature Ablocur. Con.—The ge- 


neral is ſometimes repreſented as ſeated on a tribunal, 


often on a bank or mount of turf, with the cohorts 
ranged orderly round him, in manipuli, and turmæ. 
The uſual formula in adlocutions was, Fortis eſſet ac 


dus. | | 
ADMANUENSES, in ancient law books, denote 


perſons who ſwore by laying their hands on the book. 
In which ſenſe admanuenſes amount to the ſame 
with laymen; and ſtand oppoſed to clerks, who were 
forbid to ſwear: on the book, their word being to be 
reputed as their oath ; whence they were alſo denomi- 
nated fide digni. | 1p 
ADMEASUREMENT, ApMENSURATIo, in law, 
a writ which lies for the bringing thoſe to reaſon, or 
mediocrity, who uſurp more of any thing than their 
This writ lies in two caſes; termed, 
ADMEASUREMENT of Dower, Admenſuratia dotis, 
e deceaſed holds more from the 
heir, or his guardian, on account of her dower, than of 


right belongs to her. And 


ADMEASUREMENT of Paſture, eee e ; 


this lies between thoſe who have common of paſtures 


appendant to their freehold, or common by vicinage, 
in caſe any of them ſurcharge the. common with more 
cattle than they ought. 

ADMINICLE, a term uſed chiefly in old law- 
books, to imply an aid, help, aſſiſtance, or ſupport. 
The word is Latin, adminiculum; and derived from 
adminiculor, to prop or ſupport. | 

ADMINICLE, in Scots law, ſignifies any writing or 
deed referred to by a party, in an action of law, for 
proving his allegations. | 


ADMINICULATOR, an ancient officer of the 
church, whoſe buſineſs it was to attend to and defend 
the cauſe of the widows, orphans, and others deſtitute 


of help. | 
ADMINISTRATION, in general, the govern- 
ment, direction, or management of affairs, and parti- 
cularly the exerciſe of diſtributive juſtice ; among ec- 
eleſiaſtics, it is often uſed to expreſs the giving or diſ- 
penſing the ſacraments, &c. HE 
 AD»1INISTRATION, is alſo the name given by the 
Spaniards in Peru to the ſtaple magazine, or warchouſe, 
eſtabliſhcd at Callao, a ſmall town on the S. Sea, which 
is the port of Lima, the capital of that part of South 
America, and particularly of Peru. The foreign ſhips, 


an. 1 


and honour, 


ADM 
which have leave to trade along that coaſt, are obli 


to unload here, payin 
ſell for, if the caryo 5 


ed 
13 per cent. of the price they 
e entire, and even 16 per cent. 


if otherwiſe; beſides which, they Pay 3 per 1000, 
ny, for conſulſhip and ſome other {mall royal rights 
claims, 


ADMINISTRATOR, in law, he to whom the or- 


perſon deceaſed, in default of an executor.— An action 
lies for, or againſt an adminiſtrator, as for, or againſt 
an executor; and he ſhall be accountable to the value 
of the goods of the deceaſed, and no farther :;—unleſs 
there be waſte, or other abuſe chargeable on him. If 
the adminiſtrator die, his executors are not adminiſtra- 
tors; but the court is to grant a new adminiſtration. 
If a ſtranger, who is neither adminiſtrator nor exe- 


 Admini- | 


Admiral. 
— 


dinary commits the adminiſtration of the goods of a 


cutor, takes the goods of the deceaſed, and adminiſter, 


he ſhall be charged, and ſued as an executor, not as an 
adminiſtrator. The origin of adminiſtrators is derived 
from the civil law. Their eſtabliſhment in England is 
owing to a ſtatute made in the 31ſt year of Edw. III. 
Till then, no office of this kind was known beſide that 
of executor : in caſe of a want of which, the ordinary 
had the diſpoſal of goods of perſons inteſtate, &c. 
ADMINISTRATOR, in Scots law, a perſon legally im- 
powered to act for another whom the law preſumes in- 
capable of acting ſor himſelf. Thus tutors or curators 
are ſometimes ſtyled adminiſtrators in lau to pupils, 
minors, or fatuous perſons. But more generally the 
term 1s uſed to imply that power which is conferred by 
the law upon a father oyer the perſons and eſtates of 


his children during their minority. See Law, No clxi. 


ADMINISTRATOR, is ſometimes uſed for the preſi- 
dent of a province ; for N appointed to receive, 
manage, and diſtribute, the revenues of an hoſpital or 


religious houſe; for a prince who enjoys the revenues 


of a ſecularized biſhopric ; and for the regent of a king- 


dom during a minority of the prince, or a vacancy of 


the throne. 


ſalt. See CHEMISTRY, no 124. 
ADMIRAL, a great officer or magiſtrate, who has 


the government of a navy, and the hearing of all ma- 
ritime cauſes, | 


Authors are divided with regard to the origin and 


denomination of this important officer, whom we find 


eſtabliſhed in moſt kingdoms that border on the ſea. 


But the moſt probable opinion is that of Sir Henry 


ADMIRABILIS SAL, the ſame with GLAuBER's 


Spelman, who thinks, that both the name and dignity 


were derived from the Saracens, and, by reaſon of the 
holy wars, brought into-Europe ; for admiral, in the 


Arabian language, ſignifies a prince, or chief ruler, 


and was the ordinary title of the governors of cities, 
provinces, &c. and therefore they called the com- 


mander of the navy by that name, as a name of dignity 
An 


indeed there are no- inſtances of 


admirals in any part of Europe before the year 1294, 


when Philip of France, who had attended St Lewis in 


the wars againſt the Saracens, created an admiral. Dy 


Cange aſſures us, that the Sicilians were the firſt, and 
the Genoeſe the next, who gave the denomination of 
Adiinral to the commander of their nayal armaments ; 
and that they took it from the Saracen or Arabic Emir, 


a general name for every commanding officer. As for 
the exact time when the word was introduced in Eng- 


land, it is uncertain ; ſome think it was inthe reign of 


Edward J. 


„ 
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ther the laws of Oleron made in 1256, nor Bratton, 
who wrote about that time, make any mention of it; 
and that the term admiral was not ulcd by a charter in 
the cighth of Henry III. wherein he granted this of- 
lice to Richard de Lacey, by theſe words Maritime 
Anelie ; but in the 56th year of the ſame reign, not 
only the hiſtorians, but the charters themiclves, very 
frequently mention the word adiniral. 

Anciently there were generally three or ſour admi- 
rals appointed in the Engliſh ſcas, all of them holding 


the office durante bene placits ; and each of them having 


particular limits under their charge and government ; 
45 admirals of the fleet of ſhips, from the mouth of the 


Thames northward, ſonthward, or weſtward. Betides 


theſe, there were admirals of the Cinque Ports, as in the 
reign of Edward III. when one William Latimer was 
ſtyled admiralis quingque 3 ; and we ſometimes 
find that one perion has been admiral of the fleets to 
the ſouthward, northward, and weſtward ; but the title 
of admiralis Anglia was not frequent till the reign of 
Henry IV. when the king's brother had that title gi- 
ven him, which in all commiſſions afterwards was gran- 
red to the ſucceeding admirals. It may be obſerved, 
that there was a title above that of admiral of England, 
Which was /rcumetenens regis ſuper mare, the king's 
 lientenant-general of the ſea; this title we find men- 
tioned in the reign of Richard II, —Before the uſe of 
the word admiral was known, the title of cuſtos maris 
was made uſc of, 4 
Lord High Anminrar of England, in ſome ancient re- 
cords called capitanus maritimarum, an officer of great 
antiquity and truſt, as appears by the laws of Olcron, 
ſo denominated from. the place they were made at by 
Richard I, The firſt title of Admiral of England, ex- 
preſsly conferred upon a ſubject, was given by patent 


of Richard II. to Richard Fitz-Allen, jun, carl of Arun- 


del and Surry ; for thoſe who before enjoyed this of- 
tice were ſimply termed admirals, though their juriſ- 
_ dition ſeems as large, eſpecially in the reign of Edward 

III. when the court of admiralty was ſirſt erected. 


time affairs, and the government of the royal navy, with 
power of deciſion in all maritime caſes both civil and 
criminal: he judges of all things done upon or beyond 
the ſea, in any part of the world; upon the ſea-coalts, 
in all ports and havens, and upon all rivers below the 
firſt bridge from the ſea. By him, vicc-admirals, rear- 
aimirals, and all ſca-captains, are commiſſioned ; all 
depntics for particular coaſts, and coroners to view dead 
bodics found on the ſea-coaſts, or at fea: he allo ap- 
points the judges for his court of admiralty, and may 


impriſon, releaſe, &c, All __ and havens are a. 
m 


corpus comitatus, and the admiral hath no juriſdiction 
of any thing done on them. Between high and low 
water-mark, the common-law and the high-admiral 
have juriſdiction by turns, one upon the water, and the 
other upon the land. 

The lord-admiral has power, not only over the ſca- 
men ſerving in his ſhips of war, but over all other ſca- 
men, to arreſt them for the ſervice of the ſtate; and, 
if any of them run away, without leave of the admiral, 
he hath power to make a record thercof, and certify 
the ſame to the ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. who ſhall 
cauſe them to be apprehended and impriſoned. 
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Admins, Edward I. Sir Henry Spelman is of opinion that it 
ua, firſt uſed in the reign of IIcnry III. becauſe nei- 


ADM 


To the lord high-admiral belong all penalties and Admiral, 
amercements of all tranſgreſſions at ſca, on the ſca-ſhore, Admiralty, 
in ports and havens, and all rivers below the firſt bridge 


trom the ica ; the goods of pirates and felons condemn- 
ed or enſlaved, ſea-wrecks, goods floating on the ſea, 
or caſt on the ſhore (not granted to lords of manors 
adjoining to the ſea), and a ſhare of lawful phi alſo 
all great fiſhes, commonly called royal f/hes, except 
whales and ſturgeons: to which add, a ſalary of 700c/, 
a- year. 

In thort, this is ſo great an office, in point of truſt, 
honour, and profit, that it has been uſually given to 


princes of the blood, or the moſt eminent perſons among 


the nobility. There has been no high admiral for ſome 
years ; the office being put in commiſſion, or under the 
adminiſtration of the lords commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty, who by ſtatute have the ſame power and autho- 
rity as the lord high admiral. | 


Lord High ADMIRAL ef Scotland, one of the great of- 
ficers of the crown, and ſupreme judge in all maritime 


caſcs within that part of Britain, Sec Law, Part III, 
No clvii. 15. | | 1 
ADMIRAL, alſo implies the commander in chief of 
any ſingle fleet or ſquadron ; or, in general, any flag- 
officer whatever. The commander of a flect carries 


his flag at the main-top-maſt head. 


Vice ADMIRAL, is the commander of the ſecond ſqua- 
dron, and carries his flag at the fore-top-maſt head. 

Rear ADMIRAL, is the commander of the third ſqua- 
dron, and carries his flag at the mizen-top-maſt head. 
Vice ADMIRAL, is allo an officer appointed by the 
lords commiſſioners of the admiralty. There are ſeveral 


of theſe officers eſtabliſhed in different parts of Great 


Britain, with judges and marſhals under them, for ex- 
ecuting juriſdiction within their reſpective limits. Their 
decrees, however, are not final, an appeal lying to the 
court of admiralty in London. pon 


ADMIRAL is alſo an appellation given to the moſt 


conſiderable ſhip of a fleet of merchant-men, or of the 
veſſels employed in the cod-fiſhery of Newfoundland. 
This laſt has the privilege of chooſing what place he 


pleaſes on the ſhore to dry his fiſh; gives proper orders, 
This great officer has the management of all mari- 


and appoints the fiſhing-places to thoſe who come after 
him; and as long as the fiſhing ſeaſon continues, he 
carries a flag on his main- maſt. 5 | 

ADMIRAL, in Zoology, the Engliſh' name of a ſpe- 


cics of the voluta, a ſhell-fiſh belonging to the order of 


vermes tcſtacea, Sce VOLUTA. 

ADMIRALTY properly ſignifies the office of lord 
high-admiral, whether diſcharged by one ſingle per- 
ſon, or by joint commiſſioners called /ords of the admi- 
ralty. + = 

Court of ADMIRALTY, is a ſovereign court held by 
the lord high-admiral, or lords of the admiralty, where 
cognizance is taken in all maritime affairs, whether ci- 
vil or criminal, All crimes committed on the high- 
leas, or on great rivers below the firſt bridge next the 
ſca, are ee in this court only, and before which 
they muſt be tried by judge and jury. But in civil ca- 
ſes the mode is different, the deciſions being all made 
according to the civil law. From the ſentences of the 
admiralty-judge an appeal always lay, in ordina 
courſe, to the king in chancery, as may be collected 
from ſtatute 25 Henry VIII. c. 19. which directs the 
appeal from the archbiſhop's courts to be determined b 
perſons named in the king's commiſſion, © like as in 
&« caſe 
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alone would makea large kingdom, 


formed with vine-branches. 


mortmain. 


ADN 


alſo expreſsly declared by ſtatute 8 Eliz. c. 5. which 


Adnata- enacts, that upon an appeal made to the chancery, the 


ſentence definitive of the delegates appointed by com- 
miſſion ſhall be final. | 
Appcals from the vice-admiralty courts in Ameri- 
ca, and other plantations and ſettlements, may be 
broaght before the courts of admiralty in England, as 
being a branch of the admiral's juriſdiction, tho' they 
may alſo be brought before the King in council. But 
in caſe of prize-veſlcls, taken in time of war, in any 
part of the world, and condemned in any courts of ad- 
miralty or vice admiralty as lawful prize, the appeal lies 
to certain commiſſioners of appeals conſiſting chiefly of 
the privy council, and not to judges delegates. And 
this by virtue of divers treatics with foreign nations, 
by which particular courts are eſtabliſhed in all the 


maritime countries of Europe for the deciſion of this 


queſtion, Whether lawful prize or not ? for this being 
a queſtion between ſubjects of different ſtates, it be- 
longs entirely to the law of nations, and not tothe mu- 
nicipal laws of either country, to determine it. 
Court of Abu in Scotland. Sce Law, Part 
III. No clvii. 15. 5 13 
ApmiRALtY Iſlands, lie in about 20 18'S, Lat. and 
1469 44 E. Long. There arc between 20 and 30 
iſlands ſaid to be ſcattered about here, one of which 
Captain Carterct, 
who firſt diſcovered them, was prevented touching at 
them, although their appearance was very inviting, on 


account of the condition of his ſhip, and of his bein 


entirely unprovided with the articles of barter whic 
ſuit an Indian trade, He deſcribes them as clothed 


with a beautiful verdure of woods, lofty and luxuriant, 
interſperſed with ſpots that have been cleared for plan- 


tations, groves of cocoa nut - trees, and houſes of the na- 
tives, whoſeem tobe yery numerous. The largeſt of theſe 


iſlands is 18 leagues long in the direction of eaſt and 


weſt. The diſcoverer thinks it highly probable that 


theſe iſlands produce ſeveral valuable articles of trade, 


particularly ſpices, as they Le in the ſame climate and 


| latitude as the Moluccas. 


ADMONITION, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, a part of 
diſcipline much uſcd in the ancient church, It was the 


_ firſt act, or ſtep, towards the puniſhment or expulſion 


of delinquents. In caſe of private offences, it was per- 
formed according to the evangelical rule, privately : 
iu caſe of public offence, openly, before the church. If 
either of thoſe ſufficed for the recovery of the fallen per- 
ſon, all further proceedings in the way of cenſure ceaſed ; 
if they did not, recourſe was had to excommunication, 

Auvito Fuſtium, among the Romans, a military 
puniſhment, not unlike our . ee only it was per- 


ADMORTIZATION, in the fendal cuſtoms, the 
reduction of the property of lands or tenements to 
Sce MORTMAIN., 

ADNATA, in anatomy, one of the coats of the 
eye, which is alſo called conjunttiva and albugiuca. 

ADNATA, is alſo uſed for any hair, wool, or the like, 
which grows upon animals or vegetables. 

ADNATA, or Aluaſcentia, among gardeners, denote 
thoſe off-ſets, which, by a new germination underthe 
earth, proceed from the lily, narciſſus, hyacinth, and 
ether lowers, and afterwards grow to true roots. The 


ay ] 


Admiralty ( caſe of appeal from the admiral-conrt.” But this is 


_ Weiſſemberg, belonging to Hungary. 
fruitful country, towards the river Danube. Long, 19.. 


ADN 

French call them cayeux, „ ſtalks.” By 
ADNOUN, is uſcd by ſome grammarians to ex- 

preſs what we more uſually call an Adjective. The 

word is formed by way of analogy to adverb ; in re- 

gard adjectives have much the ſame office and relation 

to nouns that adyerbs have to verbs. Biſhop Wilkins 


uſcs the word adname in another ſenſe, viz. for-what 
we otherwiſe call a prepoſition. 5 


ADOLESCENCE, the ſtate of growing youth; 


or that period of a perſon's age commeneing from 


Adnoun 
1 * 


* Adonia, 


* 


his infancy, and 3 at his full ſtature or man- 


hood. The word is forme 


of the Latin adoleſtere, 


to grow.—The ſtate of adoleſcence. laſts fo long: as 


the fibres continue to grow, cither in magnitude or 
firmneſs, The fibres being arrived at the degree of 
firmneſs and tenſion ſufficient to ſuſtain the parts, no 
longer yield or give way to the efforts of the nutri- 


tious matter to extend them; ſo that their farther ac: 


cretion is ſtopped, from the very law of their nutrition. 


Adoleſcence is commonly computed to be between 15 


and 25, or even 30 years of age; though in different 


conſtitutions its terms are very different, The Ro- 
mans uſually reckoned it from 12 to 25 in boys; and 
to 21 in girls, &c. And yet, among their writers, ju- 
venis and adoleſcens are frequently uſed indifferently 
for any perſon under 45 years, 

 ADOLLAM, or OpoLLan (anc. geog.), a town 


in the tribe of Judah, to the caſt of Eleutheropolis. 


David is ſaid to have hid himſelf in a cave near this 


town, (Bible.) | | 
Ab ON, a populous village in the province of Stuhl- 


20. Lat. 47. 30. | 
ADONAI, one of the names of the Supreme Being 


It lies in a 


in the ſcriptures. The proper meaning of the word is 


my lords, in the plural number; as Adont is my lord, in 
the ſingular. The Jews, who cither out of reſpect, or 
ſuperſtition, do not pronounce the name of 


with Jehovah in the Hebrew text. But the ancient 


Jon were not ſo ſcrupulous ; nor is there any law which 
Calmet. 


orbids them to pronounce the name of God. 


| ehovah, 
read Adonai in the room of it, as often as they meet 


ADONIA, iu antiquity, ſolemn feaſts in honour 
of Venus, and in memory of her beloved Adonis. The 
Adonia were obſcrved with great ſolemnity by moſt | 
nations; Greeks, Phoenicians, Lycians, Syrians, Egyp- 


tians, &c. From Syria, they are {ſuppoſed to have 
paſſed into India. The prophet Ezekiel“ is underſtood 
to ſpeak of them. They were ſtill obſerved at Alexan- 
dria in the time of St Cyril; and at Antioch in that 


of Julian the apoſtate, who happened to enter that city 


Ch. vii. 
he 


during the ſolemnity, which was taken for an ill omen, 


The Adonia laſted two days: on the fizſt of which cer- 
| tain images of Venus and Adonis were carried, with all 


the pomp and ceremonies practiſed at funerals; the wo- 


men wept, tore their hair, beat their breaſts, &c. imi- 


tating the crics and lamentations of Venus for the death 
of her paramour. Thislamentationthey called Afwrrarmues. . 


The Syrians were not contented with weeping,, but gave 


themſelves diſcipline, ſhaved their heads, &c. Among 


the Egyptians, the queen herſelf uſed tocarry the image 


of Adonis in proceſſion. St Cyril mentions an extraordi- 
nary ceremony practiſed by the Alexandrians : A letter 


Was written tothe women of Bybulus, to inform them that 
Adonis, 


* 


#4 


ADO 


Monides, Adonis was ſound again: this letter was thrown into the 


Adonis, 


G ſea, which (it was pretended) did not fail punctually to 


been held in memory o 


convey it to By bulus in ſeven days; upon the receipt of 
which, the Byblian women ceaſed their mourning, ſung 
his praiſes, and made rejoicings as if he were raiſed to 
life again: Or rather, according to Meurſius, the two 
offices of mourning and rejoicing made two diſtinct 
feaſts, which were held at different times of the year, 
the one ſix months after the other ; Adonis being ſup- 
poſed to paſs half the year with Proſerpine, and half 
with Venus.—The Egyptian Adonia are ſaid to have 
4 thedeath of Ofiris ; by others, 
of his ſickneſs and recovery. Biſhop Patrick dates their 
origin from the (laughter of the firſt-born under Moſes, 
 ADONIDES, in botany, a name given to botaniſts 
who deſcribed or made catalogues of plants cultivated 
in any particular place. 5 
AbONIS, ſon to Cinyras king of Cyprus, the dar- 
ling of the goddeſs Venus: being killed by a wild boar 
in the Indian woods, he was turned into a flower of a 
blood - colour, ſuppoſed io be the Anemone. Venus 
was inconſolable; and flo grief was ever more celebrated 
than this, moſt nations having perpetuated the memory 


* See Ad, Of it by à train of anniverſary ceremonies.“ Among 
ia, Shakeſpeare's poems, is a long one on the ſubject of 


bably his death or burial. 


Venus's affection for Adonis, 
The text of the vulgate in Ezekiel, viii. 14. ſays 
that this prophet ſaw women ſitting in the temple, and 
weeping for Adonis : but according to the reading of 
the Hebrew text, they are ſaid to weep for Tammuz, 
or the hidden o, Among the Egyptians, Adonis 
was adored under the name of Oſiris the huſband of 
Iſis, But he was ſometimes called by the name of 
Ammuz, or Tammuz, the concealed, to denote pro- 
The Hebrews, in deriſion, 
call him ſometimes the dead, Pſal. cvi. 28. and Lev. 


Kix. 28. becauſe they wept for him, and repreſented 


him as one dead in his coffin; and at other times, they 
call him the image of jealouſy, Ezek. viii. 3. 5. be- 
cauſe he was the object of the god Mars's jcalouſy. 


The Syrians, Phcenicians, and Cyprians called him A- 


donis, and F, Calmet is of opinion, that the Ammo- 
nites and Moabites gave him the name of Baal-pcor. 
Sec BAAL-PEOR. ES. + | 
Apoxis, Adonius, (anc. geog.); a river of Phce- 
nicia, riſing in mount Lebanon, and falling into 


the ſea, after a north-weſt courſe, at Bybulus ; fa- 


mous in fable, asa beautiful ſhepherd youth, (Virgil) ; 
ſon of Cynaras, king of the Cyprians, loved by Venus, 
ſlain by a boar, and turned into a river. Theocritus la- 


ments him dead in an idyllion, or rather ode, as did the 


women yearly, when in flood-time; the river rolled 
down a red earth, which tinged its waters, deemed to 
be his wound bleeding afreſh. In the Phoenician lan- 
gia, c Adan ſignifies a willow, and Adon lord, with 

e ſame radical letters. Hence Ira:o; Ade, Salignus, 
Adonidis 


and Kupic, or Kite Adwunic, for Kupitg, orti, 


are gardens beautifully arranged, but more adapted | 


for pleaſure than profit. 

Aboxts, Birds-eye, or Pheaſants-eye ; a genus of 
the polyandria order, belonging to the polygynia 
claſs of plants. It is aflociated with the Multiſili- 
guæ, or 26th Nat, Order.——The characters are: The 
calyx is a perianthium, conſiſting of five obtuſe concave 


leaves, ſomewhat coloured, and deciduous. The corolla 
Ne 3. 


TL 


has from five to fifteen oblong petals obtnſe and ploſ- 27 
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ſy. The ſlaminaà conſiſt of very numerous, ſhort, ſub- 
ulated filaments; the antheræ are oblong and inflected. 
The piſlillum has numerous germina collected in a 
head; no ſtyli; the ſtigmata acute and reflected. There 
is no pericarpium; the receptacle is oblong and ſpiked. 
The ſeed are numerous, irregular, angular, gibbous at 
the baſe, reflected at the top, ſomewhat prominent, 
and awnleſs. | 

Species, The moſt remarkable ſpecies are the follow- 
ing: 1. The annua, or common adonis, is a native of 
Kent, where it is found in great plenty in the fields ſown 
with wheat. Its flowers are of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, 
and appear in the beginning of june; the ſeeds ripen- 
ing in Auguſt and September. Great quantities of 
theſe flowers are ſold in London under the name of 
Red Morocco. 2. The zſtivalis, or annual adonis, with 
e flowers, grows much taller than the firſt, has its 
caves thinner ſet, and of a lighter colour, 3. The 
vernalis, or perennial adonis, grows naturally on the 
mountains of Bohemia, Pruſſia, and other parts of 
Germany, It flowers the latter end of March, or be- 
77 of April; the ſtalks riſe about a foot and a 
1alf high; and when the roots are large, and have ſtood 
unremoved for ſome years, they will put out a great 
number of ſtalks from each root ; on the top of each of 


theſe grows one large yellow flower. 4. The apennina, 
is a native of Siberia and the Appenines. 


Culture, The firſt two ſpecies, being annual, muſt 
be propagated from ſeeds, which ought to be ſown in 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or they will be in 
danger of not growing up that year. They thrive beſt 
in 2 light ſoil. The third and fourth ſpecies are like- 
wiſe to be propagated from ſeæds, which muſt be ſown 
in autumn, or they ſeldom ſucceed, When the plants 
come up, they mult be carefully kept clear from weeds ; 
and in very dry weather their growth will be promoted 
by _ now and then watered, They ſhould remain 
in the place where they are ſown till the ſecond year ; 
and be tranſplanted thence in autumn, to the place 
where they are to remain, Th 
ADONISTS, a ſect or party, among Divines and 
Critics, who maintain that the Hebrew points ordina- 


rily annexed tothe conſonants of the word Jehovah, are 


not the natural points belonging to that word, nor ex- 
preſs the true pronunciation of it ; but are the vowel- 
points, belonging to the words Adonai and Elohim, ap- 
plied tothe conſonants of the incffable name Jehovah ; 
to warn the readers, that inſtead of the word Jehovah, 
which the Jews were forbid to pronounce, and the true 
pronunciation of which had been long unknown to 
them, they are always to read Adonai. They are op- 
poſed to Jehoviſts ; of whom the principal are Druſius, 
Capellns, Buxtorf, Alting, and Reland, who has pu- 
bliſhed a collection of their writings on this ſubject. 

ADOPTIANI, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of ancient 
heretics, followers of Felix of Urgel, and Elipand of 
Toledo, who, towards the end of the eighth century, 
advanced the notion, that Jeſus Chriſt, in his human na- 
ture, is the ſon of God, not by nature, but by adoption. 

ADOPTION, an act by which any one takes ano- 
ther into his family, owns him for his ſon, and appoints 
him for his heir, 

The cuſtom of adoption was yery common among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans: yet it was not prac- 


tiled, 


4D 0 


tiſed, but for certain cauſes expreſſed in the laws, and 
with certain formalities uſual in ſuch caſes. It was a 
ſort of imitation of nature, intended for the comfort 
of thoſe who had no children : wherefore he that was 
to adopt was to haye no children of bis own, and to be 
palt the age of getting any ; nor were cunuchs allow - 
ed to adopt, as being under an actual impotency of 
begeiting children; neither was it lawful for a young 
man to adopt an elder, becauſe that would have been 
contrary to the order of nature; nay, it was even re- 
quired that the perſon who adopted ſhould be cighteen 
years older than his adopted fon, that there might at 
8 appear a probability of his being the natural fa- 


er. | 
Among the Greeks it was called diene, filiation. It 
was allowed to ſuch as bad no iſſue of their own; ex- 


cepting thoſe who were not xupros 4auTwn, their own ma- 


ſters, e. g. ſlaves, women, madmen, infants, or perſons 
under twenty years of age; who ny. Rumary.cman of 
making wills, or managing their own eſtates, were not 
allowed to adopt heirs to them. Foreigners being in- 
capable of Tg at Athens, if any ſuch were a- 
dopted, it was neceſſary firſt to make them free of the 
city. The ceremony of adoption being over, the a- 
dopted had his name inrolled in the tribe and ward of 


his new father; for which entry a peculiar tune was 


allotted, viz. the feſtival 8. To prevent raſh and 


inconſiderate adoptions, the Lacedzmonians had a law, 
that adoptions ſhould be tranſacted, or at leaſt confirm- 
ed, in the preſence of their kings. The children adopt- 
ed were inveſted with all the privileges, and obliged to 
perform all the duties, of natural children: and being 
thus provided for in another family, ceaſed to have an 

claim of inheritance, or kindred, in the family whic 


they had left, unleſs they firſt renounced their adop- 


tion; which, by the laws of Solon, they were not al- 
lowed to do, unleſs they had firſt begotten children, to 
bear the name of the perſon who had adopted them: 
thus providing againſt the ruin of families, which would 
otherwiſe have been extinguiſhed by the deſertion of 
thoſe who had been adopted to preſerve them. If the 


children adopted happencd to dic without children, the 


inheritance could not be alienated from the family into 
which they had been adopted, but returned to the re- 
lations of the adopter. It ſhould ſeem, that by the 
Athenian law, a perſon, after having adopted another, 
was not allowed to marry without permiſſion from the 
magiſtrate : in effect, there are inſtances of perſons, 
who being ill uſed by their adoptive children, petition- 
ed for ſuch leave. However this be, it is certain ſome 
men married after they had adopted ſons: in which 
caſe, it they begat legitimate children, their eſtates 
were equally ſhared between the begotten and adopted. 
The Romans had two forms of adoption; one be- 
fore the prætor; the other at an aſſembly of the people, 
in the times of the commonwealth, and afterwards by 
areſcript of the Emperor. In the former, the natural 


father addreſſed himſelf to the prætor, declaring that 


he emancipated his ſon, reſigned all his authority over 
him, and conſcnted he ſhould be tranſlated into the fa- 
mily of the adopter. The latter was practiſed, where 
the party to be adopted was already free; and this was 
called adrogation. The perſon adopted changed all 
his names: aſſuming the prename, name, and ſurname, 
of the perſon who adopted him, 
Vor. I. 
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Beſides the formalitics preſcribed by the Roman law, Adoption. 
various other methods have taken place; which have 


given denominations to different ſpecies of adoption, 
among the Gothic nations, in different ages. As, 
Aborrio by arms, was when a prince made a pre- 
ſent of arms to a perſon, in conſideration of luis merit 
and yalour. Thus it was that the king of the Heruli was 
adopted by Theodoric ; Athalaric by the emperor Ju- 
ſtinian ; and Coſroes, nephew of the king of Perſia, by 
the emperor Juitin.—The obligation here laid on the 
adoptive fon was, to protect and defend the father 
from injuries, affronts, &c. And hence, according ts 
Selden, the ceremony of dubbing knights took its ori- 
gin as well as name. : FE Eg 
ADoprioN by baptiſm, is that ſpiritual affinity which 
is contracted by god-fathers and god - children in the ce- 
remony of baptiſm. This kind of adoption was intro- 
. into 3 church, and came worry — 
to uſe amo e ancient Franks, as appears 
Capitulars of Charlemagne. ppears by t 


In reality, the god-father was ſo far conſidered as 


adoptive father, that his god-children were ſuppoſed 


to be intitlcd to a {ſhare in the inheritance of his 


eſtate. | 

Abopriox by hair, was performed by cutting off the 
hair of a perſon, and giving it to the adoptive father. 
It was thus that pope John VIII. adopted Boſon king 
of Arles; which, perhaps, is the only inſtance in hi- 
ſtory, of adoption, in the order of the eccleſiaſtics; a 
law that profeſſes to imitate nature, not daring to give 
children to thoſe in whom it would be thought a crime 
to beget any. 12 : N | 


AparTIon by matrimony, is the taking the children 


of a wife or huſband, by a former marriage, into the 
condition of proper or natural children ; and admittin 


them to inherit on the ſame footing with thoſe of ths | 


preſent marriage. This is a practice peculiar to the 
Germans; among whom, it is more particularly known 
by the name of einkind/chaft ; among their writers in 


Latin, by that of anio prolium, or union of iſſues. But 


the more accurate writers obſerve, that this is no adop- 
tion. Sce ADFILIATION. . 


Aborriox by teſlament, that performed by appointing 


a perſon heir by will, on condition of his aſſuming the 


name, arms, &c. of the adopter. Of which kind we 
meet with ſeveral inſtances in the Roman hiſtory. 
Among the Turks, the ceremony of adoption is per- 
formed by obliging the perſon adopted to paſs through 
the ſhirt of the adopter. Hence, among that people, 


to adopt 1s expreſſed by the phraſe, to draw another 


through my ſhirt. It is ſaid, that ſomething like this 
has alſo been obſerved among the Hebrews ; where the 
prophet Elijah adopted Eliſha for his ſon and ſucceſlor, 
and communicated to him the gift of prophecy, by let- 


ting fall his cloak or mantle on him. But adoption, 


properly ſo called, does not appear to have been prac- 
tiſed among the ancient Jews; Moſes ſays nothing of 
it in his laws; and Jacob's adoption of his two grand- 
ſons, Ephraim and Manaſſeh, is not ſo properly an 
adoption, as a kind of ſubſtitution, whereby thoſe two 
ſons of Joſeph were allotted an equal portion in Ifracl 
with his own ſons, Oy pea 
ADoPTION is alſo uled, in theology, for a federal act 
of God's free grace; whereby thoſe who are regenc- 
rated by faith, are admitted into his houſhold, and 


— 


intiiled 
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_— to a ſhare in the inheritance of the kingdom of 
ven, 

ApoeTrox is ſometimes alſouſed, in ſpeaking of the 
ancient clergy, who had a cuſtom of taking a maid or 
widow into their houſes, nnder the denomination of an 
adoptive, or ſpiritual ſiſter or niece. 

ADoPT10 is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the admiſſion of 
perſons into certain hoſpitals, particularly that of Lyons ; 
the adminiſtrators whereof have all the power and rights 


ol parents over the children admitted. 


naſtic community; ſometimes called ſpiritual 4 


Apo rio is alſo uſed for the reception of a new aca- 
demy into the body of an old one.— Thus 
The French academy at Marſcilles was adopted by 
that of Paris; on which account, we find a volume of 
ſpeeches extant, made by ſeveral members of the aca- 
my of Marſeilles, deputed to return thanks to that of 
Paris for the honour. OO | 
In a ſimilar ſenſe, adoption is alſo applied by the 
Greeks, to the admitting a monk, or er into a mo- 


ADOPTIVE, denotes a perſon or thing 


d 
by another. 

Adoptive children, among the Romans, were on the 
ſame footing with natural ones ; and accordingly were 
either to be inſtituted heirs, or expreſsly diſinherited, 
otherwiſe the teſtament was null. The emperor Adrian 
preferred adoptive children to natural ones; becauſe we 


_ Chooſe the former, but are obliged to take the latter 


at random. 22. 
M. Menage has publiſhed a book of cloges, or verſes 
addreſſed to him; which he calls Liber Adoptivus, an 


_ adoptive book; and adds it to his other works. —He- 
inſas, and Furſtemburg of Munfccr, have likewiſe pu- 
bliſhed adoptive books. 


In eccleſiaſtical writers we find adoptive women, or 
ſiſters, (adoptiv famine, or ſorores,) uſed for thoſe 


handmaids of the ancient clergy, otherwiſe called /6- 


iutroductæ. 

Adoptive arms are thoſe which a perſon enjoys by the 
gift or conceſſion of another, and to which he was not 
otherwiſe intitled. They ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from 
arms of alliance, | 

We ſometimes meet with adoptive hair, by way of 
oppoſition to natural hair; and adoptive gods, by way 
of contradiſtinction to domeſtic ones. The Romans, 
notwithſtanding the number of their domeſtic, had 
their adoptive gods, taken chiefly from the Egyptians : 
ſach were Iſis, Oſiris, Anubis, Apis, Harpocrates, and 
Canopus. | 

 ADORATION, the act of rendering divine ho- 
nours; or of addreſſing a being, as ſuppoſing it a 
god. The word is compounded of ad, to; and os, 


oris, * month ;”” and literally ſignifies, to apply the hand 


to the mouth; Manum ad os admovere, 9. d.“ to kits 
the hand ;”” this being, in the eaſtern countries, one of 
the great marks of reſpect and ſubmiſſion. —The Ro- 
mans practiſed adoration at ſacrifices, and other ſo- 
lemnities; in paſling by temples, altars, groves, &c. ; 
at the fight of ſtatues, images or the like, whether 
of ſtone or wood, wherein any thing of divinity was 
pl to reſide. Uſually there were * of the 
gods placed at the gates of cities, for thoſe who went in 
or out, to pay their reſpects to.— The ceremony of 
adoration among the ancient Romans was thus: The 
devotee haview-bia head covered, applicd hisright haud 
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to his lips, the fore-finger reſting on his thumb, which Adoration, 
was erect, and thus bowing his head, turned himſelf —v— 


round from left to right. The kiſs thus given was 
called :/culum labratum ; for ordinarily they were afraid 
to touch the images of their gods themſelves wich their 
profane lips. Sometimes, however, they would kiſs 
their feet, or even knees, it being held an incivility to 
touch their mouths; ſo that the affair paſſed at ſome 
diſtance. Saturn, however, and Hercules, were adored 
with the head are; whence the worſhip of the laſt 
was called inſlitutum peregrinum, and ritus Graecani- 
cus, as departing from the cuſtomary Roman method, 
which was to Gerific e and adore with the face veiled, 
and the cloaths drawn up to the ears, to prevent - any 
interruption in the ceremony by the ſight of unlucky 
objects. The 
proſtration, bowing, and knecling.— The Chriſtians 
adopted the Grecian rather than the Roman method, 
and adored always uncovered. The ordinary poſture 
of the ancient Chriſtians was kneeling, but on Sundays 
ſtanding : and they had a peculiar regard to the Eaſt, 


to which point they ordinarily directed their 3 
the 


_ ADORATION is more particularly uſed for the act of 


praying, or preferring our requeſts or thankſgiving, to 


Almighty God. | 

ADORATION is alſo uſed for certain extraordinary 
civil honours or reſpects which reſemble thoſe paid to 
the deity, yet are given to men. 

The Perſian manner of Adoration, introduced 
Cyrus, was by bending the knee, and falling on the 
face at the prince's feet, ſtriking the carth with the 
torchead, and kiſſing the ground. This ceremony, 


which the Greeks called 7yooxwwn, Conon refuſed to 


perform to Artaxerxes, and Caliſthenes to Alexander 
the great, as reputing it impious and unlawful, _ 
The Adoration performed to the Roman and Grecian 
emperors conſiſted in bowing or kneeling at the prince's 
feet, laying hold of his purple robe, and preſently with- 
drawing the hand and clapping it to the lips. Some 
attribute the origin of this practice to Conſtantius. It 
was only perſons of ſome rank or dignity that were in- 
titled to the honour, Bare kneeling before the empe- 
ror to deliver a petition, was alſo called adoration. 
The practice of adoration may be ſaid to be ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting in England, in the ceremony of kiſſing the king's 
or queen's hand, and in ſerving them at table, both be- 
ing performed kneeling, 
ADORATION is more particularly uſed for kiſſing one's 


hand in preſence of another, as a token of reycrence.— 


The Jews adored by kiſſing their hands and bowing 


down their heads; whence, in their language, kiſſing 


is properly uſed for adoration. 
ADORATION is alſo uſed among Roman writers for 


a high ſpecies of applauſe given to perſons, who had 


ſpoken or performed well in public. (See AccLama- 
TION.) We mect with adoration paid to orators, ac- 
tors, muſicians, &c. The method of expreſſing it was, 
by riſing, putting both hands to their mouth, and then 
returning them towards the perſon intended to be ho- 

noured. | 
ADORATION is alſo uſed, in the conrt of Rome, for 
the ceremony of kiſſing the Pope's feet. The intro- 
duction of adoration among the Romans is aſcribed to 
the low flattery of Vitellins, who, upon the return of C. 
Cæſar from Syria, would not approach him — 
| an 


Jewiſh manner of adoration was by 
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Adoration than with his head covered, tarning himſelf round, and 


then falling on his face, Heliogabulus reſtored the 


Adoxa. practice, and Alexander Severus again prohibited it. 
N Diocleſian redemanded it; and it was, in ſome meaſure, 


continued under the ſucceeding princes, even after the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, as Conſtantine, Conſtan- 


tius, Sc. It is particularly ſaid of Diocleſian, that he 


had gems faſtened to his ſhoes, that divine honours 
might be more willingly paid him, by kiſling his feet. 


The like uſage was afterwards adopted by the popes, 


and is obſerved to this day. Theſe prelates, finding a 
vechement diſpoſition in the people to fall down before 
them and kifs their feet, procured crucifixes to be fa- 
ſtened on their ſlippers ; by which ſtratagem, the ado- 
ration intended for the pope's perſon is ſuppoſed to be 
transferred to Chriſt. Divers acts of this adoration w 
find offered even by princes to the pope. g 

- ADORATION is alſo uſed for a method of electing a 


pope. The election of popes is performed two ways; 


y adoration, and by ſcrutiny. In election by adora- 


tion, the cardinals ruſh haſtily, as if agitated by ſome 


ſpirit, to the adoration of ſome one among them, to 
proclaim him pope, When the election is carried by 
ſcrutiny, they do not adore the new pope till he is pla- 
ced on the altar, SEES Fain 
 Barbarous ADGRATION is a term uſed, in the laws of 
king Canute, for that performed after the manner of 


the heathens who adored idols. The Romith church is 
charged with the adoration of ſaints, martyrs, images, 


crucifixes, relics, the virgin, and the hoſt ; all which by 
Proteſtants are generally aggravated into idolatry, on 
a ſuppoſition, that the honour thus paid to them is ab- 
ſolute and ſupreme, called by way of diſtinction Latria, 
which is due only to God, Roman-catholics, on the 
contrary, explain them, as only a relative or ſubordi- 


nate worſhip, called Dulia and Hyperdulia, which ter- 


minates ultimately in God alone. But may not the 
ſame be ſaid of the idol-worſhip of the heathens ? 
The Phoenicians adored the winds, on account of the 
terrible effects produced by them; the ſame was adopt- 
ed by moſt of the other nations, Perſians, Greeks, 


Romans, &c. The Perſians chiefly paid their adora- 


tions to the ſun and fire; ſome ſay alſo to rivers, the 
wind, &c. The motive of adoring the ſun was the 
benefits they received from that glorious luminary, 
which of all creatures has doubtleſs the beſt preten- 
ſions to ſuch homage. MO. | 
ADOREA, in Roman antiquity, a word uſed in 
different ſenſes ; ſometimes for all manner of grain, 
ſometimes for a kind of cakes made of fine flour, and 
offered in ſacrifice ; and finally for a dole or diſtribu- 
tion of corn, as a reward for ſome ſervice ; whence by 
metonymy it is put for praiſe or rewards in general. 
ADOSCULATION, a term uſed by Dr Grew, 
to imply a kind of impregnation, without intromiſſion; 


and 1n this matter he ſuppoſes the impregnation of 


plants is effected by the falling of the farina foecundans 
on the piſtil. 

ADOSEE, in heraldry, ſignifies two figures or 
bearings being placed back to back. 

ADOUR, the name of a river of France, which riſes 
in the mountains of Bigorre, and running N. by Tarbes 
through Gaſcony, afterwards turns E. and, paſling by 
Dax, falls into the bay of Biſcay, below Bayonne, - 
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ROOT, or INGLORTOUS ; a genus of the tetragynia or- Ad Pondos 
der, belonging to the octandria claſs of plants. In Omnium 


or Adranum. 
— 


A D R 


the natural method it belongs to the 13th order, 
Succulente.— The characters of this genus are: Th 
calyx is a perianthium beneath, divided into two ſeg- 
ments, flat, perſiſtent, The corolla is compoſed of one 
flat petal, divided into four ovate acute ſegments long- 
er than the calyx. The ſtamina conſiſt of cight ſubu- 
lated filaments the length of the calyx ; with roundiſh 
antherz. The piſtillum has a germen beneath the re- 
ceptacle of the corolla; four ſimple, ere, perſiſtent 
ſtyli, the length of the ſtamina ; and ſimple ſtigmata. 
The pericarpiumis a globular four-celled berry between 


the calyx and corolla. The /zeds are ſolitary and come 


preſſed. 92 | | 

There is but 'one ſpecics, which is a native of the 
woods in Britain, and ſeveral parts of Europe : it is a 
very low plant, ſeldom riſing more than four or five 
inches high ; the leaves reſemble thoſe of bulbons fu- 
mitory ; the flower-ſtalk ariſes immediately from the 
root, on the top of which grow four or five ſmall 
flowers of an herbaceous white colour, which appear in 
the e ene of April, and the berries ripen in May; 
ſoon after which, the leaves decay. The herb may be 
procured by tranſplanting the roots any time after the 
leaves decay, till winter. They muſt be planted in the 


ſhade, under ſhrubs; for they will not thrive if expoſed 


to the ſun. The leaves and flowers ſmell like muſk, 

from whence it has by ſome been called -:ſk-crowfoot. 
AD ros OMNIUM, among phyſicians, an abbre- 

viation in their preſcriptions, onify 

mentioned ingredient is to weigh as much as all the 

reſt together, | | 


— 


Ab NQuod Damnum, in the Engliſh law, a writ di- 


rected to the ſheriff, commanding him to inquire into 


the damage which may befal from granting certain pri- 
vileges to a place, as a fair, a market, or the like. 
ADRACHNE, in botany, a ſpecies of the ſtraw- 
berry-tree. Sce ARBUTUS.' ; 


 ADRAMMELECH, one of the gods of the inha - 


bitants of Sepharvaim, who were ſettled in the country 
of Samaria, in the room of thoſe Iſraelites who were 
carried beyond the Euphrates. The Sepharvaites made 
their children paſs through the fire, in honour of this 
idol and another called Anamelech. It is ſuppoſed, 
that Adrammelech meant the ſun, and Anamelech the 
moon : the firſt ſignifies the magnificent king ; the ſe- 
cond the gentle king. | (þ 
 ADRAMYTTIUM, (anc. geog.), now Andrami- 
ti; a town of Myſia Major, at the foot of mount Ida, 
an Athenian colony, with a harbour and dock near 
the Caicus. Adramyttenus the epithet ; as, Adramyt- 
tenus Sinus, a part of the Egean Sea, on the coaſt of 
Myſia ; Adramyttenus Convenus, ſeſſions or aſſizes. The 
eighth in order of the nine Conventus Juridici of the 
province of Aſia, | 25 
ADRANA, a river of Germany, (Polybius); now 
the Eder, riſing on the borders of the county of Naſ- 
ſau, to the north-eaſt of, and not far from Dillenburg, 


1 the landgraviate of Heſſe, the county 


of Waldeck, 


y Fritzlar, and then again through the 


. landgraviate, and, together with the Fulda, falling into 


the Weſer, to the ſouth of, and not far from Caſſel. 
ADRANUM, or HAaDRANnUm, (anc. geog.), now 


Aderno a town of Sicily, built by the elder Dionyſius, 
22 | at 


ing that the laſt 
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Adraſtes at the foot of mount Ana, (Diodorus Siculus), fonr rigin, is on coins and ſtones Hadrianus; but if from Adrian, 


| hundred years before Chriſt. So called from the temple the town in the territory of Venice, as the more an- 
Adnatum. of Adranus, or Hadranus, a god mach worſhipped by 


the Sicilians ; with a river of the ſame name, (Stepha- 
nus,) now Fiume d Aderno. The inhabitants, Had- 
ranitani, and Adranite. 

ADRASTEA, in antiquity, an epithet given to the 
goddeſs Nemeſis, or Revenge. It was taken from king 
Adraſtns, who firſt erected a temple to that deity, 

ADkasT1a Certamina, in antiquity, a kind of Py- 
thian games, inſtituted by Adraſtns king of Argos, in 
the year of the world 2700, in hononr of Apollo, at 
Sicyon, Theſe are to be diſtinguiſhed from the Py- 
thian games celebratcd at Delphi. 

ADRASTUS, king of Argos, fon of Talaus and 
Lyſianiſſa, daughter o Polybius king of Sicyon, ac- 
quired great honour in the famons war of Thebes, in ſup- 
port of Polynices his ſon-in-law, who had been exclu- 
ded the ſovereignty of Thebes by Eteocles his brother, 
notwithſtanding their reciprocal agreement. Adraſtus, 
followed by Polynices and Tydens his other ſon-in-law, 
by Capanens and Hippomedon his ſiſter's ſons, by Am- 
phiarans his brother-in-law, and by Parthenopæus, 
marched againſt the city of Thebes ; and this is the 
expedition of the Seven Worthies, which the poets 
have ſo often ſung. They all loſt their lives in this 
war, except Adraſtus, who was ſaved by his horſe 

called Arion. This war was revived ten years after by 
the ſons of thoſe deceaſed warriors, which was called 
the war of the Epigones, and ended with the taking 
of Thebes. None of them loſt their lives except A- 
zialeus fon of Adraſtus; which afflicted him ſo much 
at he died of grief in Megara, as he was leading back 
his victorious army. 

ADRAZZO, or Ajaccio 
JAZZO, . 

ADRIA, or HA DRIA (anc. geog.), the name of two 
towns in Italy. One in the country of the Veneti, on 
the river Tartarus, between the Padus and the Athe- 
ſis, called Aria by Pliny and Ptoletny, but Adrias by 
Strabo. Another on the river Vomanus, in the ter- 
ritory of the Piceni, = which Antonine's Itinerary 
from Rome is directed), che country of the anceſtors 
of the emperor Adrian. From which of theſe the Ad- 
riatic fea is denominated, is matter of doubt. A 
third opinion is, that it is fo called from Adrias 
the ſon of Joan, of Italian origin; (Euſtathius in 
Dionyſium.) | 

ADRIANUM (or Apr1aTICumM) MARE (anc. 
geog.), now the galphrof Venice, a large bay in the Me- 
diterranean, between Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Greece, and 
Italy. It is called by the Greeks, Adj/a; Kehr; and 
Adria by the Romans, (as Arbiter Adria Notus, Hor.) 
Cicero calls it Hadrianum Mare ; Virgil has Hadria- 
ticas Undas. It is commonly called Mare Adriaticum, 


without any aſpiration ; but whether it onght to have 


one, is a diſpute: if the "appellation is from Hadria, 
the town of the Pice ni, it muſt be written Hadriaticum, 
becauſe the emperor's name, who thence derives his o- 
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ſhip of Trajan, 


The ſame with Ap- 


cient, and of which that of the Piceni is a colony, this 
will juſtify the common appellation Adriaticum. 
ADRIAN, or Hapzlan, (Publius Alius), the 
Roman emperor. He was born at Rome the 24th of 
Jannary, in the 76th year of Chriſt. His father left him 
an orphan, at ten years of age, under the guardian- 
Ccelius Tatianus a Roman knight. 
He began to ſerve very carly in the armies, having been 
tribune of a legion before the death of Domitian. He 
was the perſon choſen by the army of Lower Mceſia 
to carry the news of Nerva's death to Trajan, ſucceſ- 
ſor to the empire. He accompanied Trajan in moſt of 
his expeditions, and particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the ſecond war againſt the Daci ; and having before 
been e as well as tribune of the people, he was 
now ſucceſſively prætor, governor of Pannonia, and 
conſul. After the ſiege of Atra in Arabia was raiſed, 
Trajan, who had already given him the government of 
Syria, left him the command of the army: and at 
length, when he found death approaching, it is ſaid he 
adopted him. Adrian, who was then in Antiochia, 
as ſoon as he received the news thereof, and of Tra- 
Jan's death, declared himſelf emperor, on the 11th of 
Auguſt, 117. No ſooner had he arrived at the im- 
perial dignity, than he made peace with the Perſians, 
to whom he yielded up a great part of the conqueſts of 
his predeceſſors ; and from generoſity, or policy, he 
remitted the debts of the Roman people, which, ac- 
cording to the calculation of thoſe who have reduced 
them to modern money, amounted to 22,500,000 gol- 
den crowns ; and he burnt all the bonds and obligati- 
ons relating to thoſe debts, that the people might be 
under no apprehenſions of being called to an account 
for them afterwards. There are medals in commemo- 
ration of this fact, in which he is repreſented holding 
a flambeau in his hand, to ſet fire to all thoſe bond 
which he had made void. He went to viſit all the pro- 
vinces ; and did not return to Rome till the year 118, 


when the ſenate decreed him a triumph, and honoured 


him with the title of Father of his country ; but he 
refuſed both, and deſired that Trajan's image might 
triumph. No prince travelled more than Adrian; 
there being hardly one province in the empire which 
he did not viſit. In 120 he went into Gaul; from 
thence he went over to Britain, in order to ſubdue 
the Caledonians, who were making continual inroads 
into the provinces. Upon his arrival they retired to- 
wards the north : he advanced however as far as York, 
where he was diverted from his intended conqueſt by 
the deſctiption ſome old ſoldiers he found there, who 
had ſerved under Agricola, gave him of the conntry, 
In hopes, therefore, of keeping them quiet by enlar- 
ging their bounds, he delivered up to the Caledonians 
all the lands lying between the two Friths and the 
Tyne ; and at the ſame time, to ſecure the Roman- 
province from their future incurſions, built the famous 
wall which ſtill bears his name (a). Having thus ſet- 
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(4) This work, though called by the Roman hiſtorians murus, which ſignifies a wall of ſtone, was only 
dom poſed of carth covered with green turf. It was carried on from the Solway Frith, a little weſt of tlic 
village of Burgh on the Sands, in as direct a Iine as poſſible, to the river Tyne on the eaſt, at the place where 
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ADR 


Adrian, tled matters in Britain, he returned to Rome, where 
he was honoured with the title of Reſtorer of Britain, 


as appears by ſome medals. He ſoon after went into 
Spain, to Mauritania, and at length into the Eaſt, 
where he quieted the commotions raiſed by the Par- 
thians. After having viſited all the provinces of Aſia, 
he returned to Athens in 125, where he paſſed the 
winter, and was initiated in the myſteries of Eleuſi- 
nian Ceres. He went from thence to Sicily, chiefly to 
view mount AÆtna, contemplate its phenomena, and 
enjoy the beautiful and extenſive proſpect afforded from 
its top, He returned to Rome the beginning of the 
year 129; and, according to ſome, he went again, the 
ſame year, to Africa; and, after his return from 


_ thence, to the Eaſt, He was in Egypt in the year 


132, reviſited Syria the ycar following, returned to 


Athens in 134, and to Rome in 135. The perſecu- 


reign; but it was at _ ſuſpe 


tion againſt the Chriſtians was very violent under his 

ded, in conſequence 
of the remonſtrances of Quadrat biſhop of Athens, 
and Ariſtides, two Chriſtian philoſophers, who pre- 
ſented the emperor with ſome books in fayour of the 
Chriſtian religion. He conquered the Jews; and, by 


2 be of inſult, erected a temple to Jupiter on Cys 


placed a ſtatue of Adonis in the manger of Beth- 
lehem; he cauſed alſo the images of ſwine to be en- 


graven on the gates of Jeruſalem. At laſt he was ſeiz- 


much critic 


ed with a dropſy, which vexed him to ſuch a degree, 
that he became almoſt raving mad. A great number 
of phyſicians were ſent for, and to the multitude of 
them he aſcribed his death. He died at Baiz in the 
63d year of his age, having reigned 21 years. The 
Latin verſes (3) he addrefied to his ſoul have been 
and variouſly interpreted. There are 
ſome fragments of his Latin poems extant, and there 


are Greek verſes of his in the Anthology. He alſo 


vide Spar- 


tian, in Aari- 
#90, 


wrote the hiſtory of his own life : to which, however, 
he did not chuſe to put his name ; but that of Phlegon, 


one of his freed-men, a very learned perſon, was pre- 


fixed to it“. He had great wit, and an extenſive me- 


». 4 


(125 J 
mory, He underſtood the ſciences perfectly well; but Adrian 


ADR 


was very jealous of others who excelled in them. He 
was alſo cruel, envious, and laſcivious. Antoninus his 
ſacceſſor obtained his apotheoſis; and prevented the re- 
ſciſſion of his acts, which the ſenate once intended. 
ADRIAN IV, (Pope), the only Engliſhman who 
ever had the honour of ſitting in the papal chair. His 
name was Nicholas Brekeſpere ; and he was born at 
Langley, near St Alban's, in Hertfordſhire. 
ther having left his family, and taken the habit of 
the monaſtery of St Alban's, Nicholas was obliged to 
ſubmit to the loweſt offices in that houſe for daily ſup- 
port. After ſome time, he deſired to take the habit in 
that monaſtery, but was rejected by the abbot Richard. 


Upon this he reſolved to try his fortune in another coun- 


try, and accordingly went to Paris; where, though in 
very poor circumſtances, he applied bimſelf to his 


ſtudies with great aſſiduity, and made a wonderful pro- 


ficiency. But having ſtill a ſtrong inclination to a re- 
ligious life, he left Paris, and remoyed to Provence, 
where he became a regular clerk in the monaſtery of 


St Rufus. He was not immediately allowed to take 


the habit; but paſſed ſome time, by way of trial, in re- 
commending himſelf to the monks by a ſtrict attention 
to all their commands, This behaviour, together with 
the beauty of his perſon, and prudent converſation, 
rendered him ſo acceptable to thoſe religious, that af- 
ter ſome time they intreated him to take the habit of 
the canonical order. Here he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo 
much by his learning and ſtri& obſervance of the mo- 
naſtic diſcipline, that, upon the death of the abbot, he 
was choſen ſuperior of that houſe; and we are told 
that he rebuilt that convent. Pope Eugenius III. 
being appriſed of the great merit of Nicholas, and 
thinking he might be ſerviceable to the church in a 
higher ſtation, created him cardinal-biſnop of Alba 
in 1146. In 1148, his Holincſs ſent him legate to 
Denmark and Norway ; where, by his fervent preach- 
ing and diligent inſtructions, he converted thoſe bar- 


barous nations to the Chriſtian faith; aud erected Up- 


ſal 


— * * 


the town of Newcaſtle now ſtands; ſo that it muſt have been above 60 
length, Ir conſiſted of four parts: 1. The principal agger, mound of ea 


ditch. 2. The ditch on the north fide of the rampart. 


* 


Tag, and near 70 Roman miles in 
„or rampart, on the brink of the 


* * 


3. Another rampart on the ſouth ſide of the principal 


His fa- 


one, about five paces diſtant from it. 4. A large rampart on the north ſide of the ditch.— This laſt was pro- 
bably the military way to the line of forts on this work: it was ſo to thoſe formerly built by Agricola; and if 


it did not ſerve the ſame purpoſe in this, there muſt have been no military way attending it.— The ſouth ram- 


part might ſerve for an inner defence in caſe the enemy ſhould beat them from any part of the principal ram- 


part, or it * be deſigned to protect the ſoldiers from any ſudden attack of the provincial Britons.—For 


many ages, this work hath been in ſo ruinous a condition, that it is impoſſible to diſcover its original dimen- 
ſions with certainty. From their appearance, it ſeems probable that the principal rampart was at leaſt ro or 
12 feet high, and the ſouth one not much leſs; but the north one was conſiderably lower. From the dimen- 
fions of the ditch taken as it paſſes through a lime- ſtone quarry near Harlow hill, it appears to have been 9 feet 


deep, and 11 wide at the top, but ſomewhat narrower at the bottom. The north rampart was about 20 feet 
diſtant from the dick. what name jom part was about 20 fee 


(B) The yerſes are theſe: Thus tranſlated by Mr Pope: 
ee Ab! flecting ſpirit ! wand'ring fre, 
That long has warm'd my tender breaſt, 
Muſt thou no more this frame inſpire ? 
No more a pleaſing cheerful gueſt ? 
Whither, ah whither art thou flying? 
To what dark undiſcover'd ſhore ? 
Thou ſeem'ſt all trembling, ſhiv'ring, dying, 
And wit and humour are no more ! 


Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hoſpes, comeſque corporis, 
Quæ nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut ſoles, dabis jocos ? 


— 
— 0 
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Adrian, ſal into an archiepiſcopal fee, When be returned to this, made his eſcape, and jt could never be known Adrian 
eme, he was received by the pope and cardinals with exactly what was become of him, He was one of the | 


reat marks of honour : and Pope Anaſtaſius, who firſt that effectually reformed the Latin ſtyle. He ſtu- Adrianople 


nececded Eugenius, happening to die at this time, 
Nicholas was unanimouſly choſen to the holy ſce, in 
November 1154, and he took the name of Adrian, 
When the news of his promotion reached England, 
King Henry II. ſent Robert abbot of St Alban's, and 
three biſhops, to Rome, to congratulate him on his 
election; upon which occaſion Adrian granted very 
conſiderable privileges to the monaſtery of St Alban's, 
particularly an exemption from all epiſcopal juriſdic- 
diction, excepting to the ſee of Rome. Adrian in the 
— of his pontificate, boldly withſtood the at- 
tempts of the Roman people to recover their ancient 
liberty under the conſuls, and obliged thoſe magiſtrates 
to ablicies their authority, and leave the government 
of the city to the pope. In 1155, he drove the he- 
retic Arnaud of Breſſe, and his followers, ont of 
Rome. The ſame year he excommunicated William 
king of Sicily, whoravaged the territories of the church, 
and abſolved that prince's ſubjects from their allegiance. 
About the ſame time, Frederic king of the Romans, 


having entered Italy with a powerful army, Adrian 


met him near Sutrium, and concluded a peace with 
him. At this interview, Frederic conſented to hold 
the pope's ſtirrup whilſt he mounted on horſeback, 
After which, his holineſs conducted that prince to 
Rome, and in St Peter's church placed the imperial 
crown on his head, to the great mortification of the 
Roman people, who aſſembled in a tamultuons man- 
ner, and killed ſeveral of the Imperialiſts. The next 


year a reconciliation was brought about between the 
pope and the Sicilian king, that prince taking an oath 


to do nothing farther to the prejudice of the church, 
and Adrian granting him the title of king of the two Si- 
cilies, He built and fortified ſeveral caſtles, and left the 
papal dominions in a more flouriſhing condition than he 
found them, But notwithſtanding all his ſucceſs, he was 
extremely ſenſible of the diſquietudes attending ſo high 


a ſtation ; and declared to his country man John of Sa- 


liſbury, that all the former hardſhips of his life were 
mere amnſement to the misfortunes of the popedom : 
that he looked upon St Peter's chair to be the moſt nn- 
caſy ſeat in the world; and that his crown ſeemed to 


* Baronius be clapped burning on his head“. He died Septem- 
Annal.tom her 1, 1159, in the fourth year and tenth month of his 
xii. an. 1154 pontificate ; and was buried in St Peter's church, near 


the tomb of his predeceſſor Eugenius. There are ex- 
tant ſeveral letters, and ſome homilies, written by Pope 
Adrian. | Pe | 
ADRIAN, cardinal-prieſt, of the title of St Chry- 
ſogonus, was a native of Cornetto in Tuſcany, Inno- 
cent VIII. ſent him nuncio into Scotland and into 
France; and after he had been clerk and treaſurer of 
the apoſtolic chamber, pope Alexander VI. whoſe ſe- 
cretary he had been, honoured him with the cardinal's 
hat. His life was a continued ſcene of odd alterations. 
He narrowly eſcaped death the day Alexander VI. poi- 
ſoned himſelf by miſtake. Afterward he drew upon 
himſelf the hatred of rd II. ſo that he was obliged 
to go and hide himſelf in the mountains of Trent. Ha- 
ving been recalled by Leo X. he was fo ungrateful, that 
he engaged in aconſpiracy againſt him. The pope par- 
doned this fault: but the cardinal not caring to truſt to 


died Cicero with great ſucceſs, and made many excel- 
lent obſervations on the propriety of the Latin tongue. 
The treatiſe he compoſed De ſermoue Latin, is a proof 
of this. He had begun a Latin tranſlation of the Old 
Teſtament, He wrote De vera philsſophia : This trea- 
tiſe was printed at Cologn 1549, N 
ADRIAN VI. (Pope), was born at Utrecht in 
1459. His father was not able to maintain him at 
ſchool, but he got a place at Louvain, in à college 


in which a certain number of ſcholars were maintaincd 


gratis. It is reported that he uſed to read in the 
night-time by the light of the lamps in the churches 
or ſtreets, He made a conſiderable progreſs in all the 
ſciences; led an exemplary life; and there never was 
a man leſs intriguing and forward than he was. He 
took his degree of doctor of divinity at Louvain ; was 
ſoon after made canon of St Peter's, and profeſſor of 
divinity at Utrecht, and then dean of St Peters and 
vice-chancellor of the univerſity. He was obliged to 
leave an academic life, to be tutor to the archduke 
Charles. This young prince made no great progreſs 
under him: however, never was a tutor more conſi- 
derably rewarded; for it was by Charles V's credit he 
was raiſed to the papal throne. Leo X. had given him 
the cardinal's hat in 1517. After this pope's death, 
ſeveral cabals in the conclave ended in the election of 
Adrian, with which the people of Rome were very 
much diſpleaſed. He would not change his name, 
and in every thing he ſhowed a great diſlike for all oſ- 
tentation and ſenſual pleaſures, though ſuch an averſion 
had been long ago out of date. He was very partial 
to Charles V. and did not enjoy much tranquillity un- 
der the triple crown, He lamented much the wicked 
morals of the clergy, and wiſhed to eſtabliſh a refor- 
mation of manners among them. He died Sept. 14. 
1523. 5 | 
ADRIANI (Joanni Battiſta), was born of a patri- 
cian family at Florence, in 1511. He wrote a Hiſtory 
of his own Times in Italian ; which is a continuation 
of Guicciardini, beginning at the year 1536; to which 
Thuanus acknowledges himſelf greatly indebted : be- 


ſides which, he compoſed fix funeral orations, on the 


emperor Churles V. and other noble perſonages; and is 
thought to have been the author of a long letter on an- 
cient painters and ſculptors, prefixed to the third vo- 
lume of Vaſari. He died at Florence in 1579. 


ADRIANISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of 
heretics divided into two branches; the firſt were diſ- 
ciples of Simon Magus, and flouriſlied about the year 


24. Theodoret is the only perſon who has preſerved 
their name and memory; but he gives us no account 
of their origin. Probably this ſect, and the ſix others 


which ſprang from the Simonians, took their name 
from the particular diſciples of Simon. The ſecond 


vere the followers of Adrian Hamſtead, the anabaptiſt ; 

and held ſome particular errors concerning Chriſt. 
ADRIANOPLE, a city of Turky in Enrope, in 
the province of Romania, and the ſee of an archbiſhop 
under the patriarch of Conſtantinople. It is about fix 
or ſeven miles in circumference, including the old 
city and ſome gardens. The moſqucs and other pu- 
blic buildings are built of ſtone, and are very wn 2 
ut 
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ſtreets are exceeding dirty. The walls and towers are 
in a great meaſure fallen to decay. However, there is 


— a beautifel bazar, or market, half a mile long, called 


Ali Baſſa. It is a vaſt arched building, wi:h ſix gates, 
and 365 well-furniſhed ſhops, kept by Turks, Arme- 
nians, and Jews, who pay five crowns a-month for cach 
ſhop. The number of inhabitants of all nations and rcli- 
gions may be about 100,000: proviſions are plenty, and 
living cheap. The air is wholeſome, and the coun- 
try very pleaſant in the ſummer-time, on account of 
the river and ſtreams that run near and about the city ; 
the chief of which is the Mariza. Theſe promote 
and preſerve the verdure of the gardens, meadows, and 


_— for a conſiderable part of the year. In the win- 
er 


ere is plenty of game. Near the principal ba- 
zar there is another, about a mile in length, covered 
with boards, with holes on each ſide to let in the light. 
It is full of good ſhops, which contain all kinds of 
commodities. Sultan Selim's moſque ſtands on the 
ſide of a hill, in the midſt of the city; and hence this 
magnificent ſtructure may be ſeen on all ſides. Every 


| thing made of gold and ſilver, jewels, piſtols, ſcime- 


tars, &c. are ſold in another part of the city, called 


by travellers the b;zeſtein, though it differs little from 


a bazar. This contains about 200 ſhops, and is co- 
vered like the former: but the covering is ſupported 
by two rows of large pillars. The grand viſier's pa- 
lace is nothing more than a convenient houſe, after the 
Turkiſa manner of building. The emperor's ſeraglio 
is a regular ſtructure, in a plain near the river Tungia. 
It is two miles in compaſs, and has ſeven pates, be- 


ſides thoſe of the gardens, which are ſeveral miles in 


circumference. The city is governed by a mullah cadi, 
who has an abſolute authority both in civil and crimi- 
nal matters. In the time of the plague, or war, the 
grand ſignior has fometimes reſided here. The Turks 
took this cityfrom the Greeks in 1362, and made it the 
capital of the empire, till Mahomet II. took Conſtan- 
tinople in 1453. E. Long. 26. 27. Lat. 41. 41. 
ADROGATION, in Roman antiquities, a ſpecies 
of adoption, whereby a perſon who was capable of 


chooſing for himſelf was admitted by another into the 


relation of a fon. The word is compounded of ad, ©* to, 
and rogare, “ to aſæk; on account of a queſtion put in the 
ceremony of it, Whether the adopter would take ſuch 


a perſon for his ſon? and another to the adoptive, 


Whether he conſented to become ſuch a perſon's ſon ? 
ADSIDELLA, in antiquity, the table at which the 
flamens ſat during the ſacrifices. | 
ADSTRICTION, among phyſicians, a term uſed 
to denote the rigidity of any part. 1 
ADUACA, or Ar uAcA, anciently a large and fa- 
mous city of the Tungri; now a ſmall and inconſiderable 
village, called Tongeren, in the biſhopric of Liege, to 
the north-weſt of the city of Liege, in the territory of 
Haſpengow, on the rivulet Jecker, that ſoon after falls 
into the Maeſe. E. Long. 5. 52. Lat. 50. 54. 
ADVANCE, in the mercantile line, denotes money 
paid before goods are delivered, work done, or buſineſs 
performed. 
ADVANCED, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 
poſted or ſituated before another. Thus, 


_ Aovancey Ditch, in fortification, is that which ſur- 


rounds the glacis or eſplanade of a place. _ 


| ( 183 ] 
Adrogati- but private houſes in generalare meanly built; and the 


ADV 


ADVANCED Cuard, or Vanguard, in the art of war, Advanced 


the firſt line or diviſion of an army, ranged or march- 
ing in order of battle; or, it is that part which is next Ad 
the enemy, and marches firſt towards them. PRC 
Advanced Guard, is more particularly uſed for a 
{mall party of horſe ſtationed before the main-guard. 
 ADVANCER, among ſportſmen, one of the ſtarts 
or branches of a buck's attire, between the back antler 
and the palm, „5 
ADUAR, in the Arabian and Mooriſh cuſtoms, a 
kind of ambulatory village, conſiſting of tents, which 
theſe people remove from one place to another, as ſuits 
their conveniency. | EINE | 
ADVENT, in. the calendar, properly ſignifies the 
approach of the feaſt of the nativity. It includes four 
ſundays, which begin on St Andrew's day, or on the 
ſunday before or aſter it. During advent, and to the 
end of the octaves of epiphany, the ſolemnizing of 
marriage is forbid without a ſpecial licenſe. It is - 
pointed to employ the thoughts of Chriſtians on the 
firſt advent or coming of Chriſt in the fleſh, and his 
ſecond advent or coming to judge the world, The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians practifed great auſterity during this 
eaſon. | „ | 
AD vENTREM INSPICIENDUM, in law, a writ by 
which a woman is to be ſearched whether ſhe be with 
child by a former huſband, on her withholding of 
lands from the next, failing iſſue of her own body. 
ADVENTURE, in a general ſenſe, ſome extraor- 
dinary or accidental event. It alſo denotes a hazardous 
or difficult undertaking. 5 
- Bill of AoveEnTuRE, among merchants, a writin 
ſigned by a merchant, teſtifying the goods mentione 
in it to be ſhipped on board a certain veſſel belonging 
to another perſon, who is to run all hazards ; the mer- 
chant only obliging himſelf to account to him for the 
produce. | 4 | 
Apr enTURE-Bay, in Van Diemen's land. There is a 


beautiful ſandy beach,“ about two miles long, at the“ Cook? 
bottom of Adventure Bay, formed to all appearance laſt voyage, 


by the particles which the ſea waſhes from a tine white B · i. ch. 6. 
ſand- ſtone. ä 


This beach is very well adapted for haul- 
ing a ſcine. Behind it is a plain, with a brackiſh 
lake, out of which we caught, by angling, ſome bream 
and trout. The parts adjoining the bay are moſtly 
hilly, and are an entire foreſt of tall trees, rendered 
almoſt impaſſable by brakes of fern, ſhrubs, &c. The 
ſoil on the flat Jand, and on the lower part of the 
hills, is ſandy, or conſiſts. of à yellowiſh earth, and 
in ſome parts of a reddiſh clay; but further up the 
hills, it is of a grey tough caſt. This country, upon 
the whole, bears many marks of being very dry, and 
the heat appears to be great. No mineral bodies, nor 
ſtones of any other kind than the white ſand-ſtone, 
were obſerved by us: nor could we find any vegetables 
that afforded ſubſiſtence for man. The foreſt-treeg. 
are all of one kind, and generally quite ſtraight: they 
bear cluſters of ſmall white flowers. The principal 
plants obſerved, are wood- ſorrel, milk-wort, cudweed, 
bell-flower, gladiolus, ſamphire, and ſeveral kinds of 
fern: the only quadruped, a ſpecies of opoſſum, about 
twice the ſize of a large rat. The kangooroo, found 
further northward in New Holland, may alſo be ſup- 
poſed to inhabit here, as ſome of the inhabitants had 
pieces of the {kin of that animal. ; | 3 
| The: 
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 ADVERSATOR, in antiquity, a ſervant who at- Advertater 
tended the rich in returning lupper, to give them 
45 . oduets, and 2 ſpecies which we called matacilla cya - notice of any obſtacles in the way, at which they might Adultera. 
Ty * nea, from the beautiful azure colour of its head and be apt to ſtumble, 3 
; ADVERTISEMENT, ina general ſenſe, denotes 


ADV [ 


85 Aden - The principal ſorts of birds in the woods are brown 
torer hawks or caglcs, crows, large pigeons, yellowith pa- 


ro Beck. On the ſhore were ae black oy ſter- 


catchers, or ſea-pies, and plovers of a ſtone colour. 

The inhabitants feemed mild and cheerful, with lit- 
fle of that wild appearance that ſavages in general 
have. They are almoſt totally devoid of perſonal ac- 
tivity or genius, and are nearly upon à par with the 
wretched natives of Terra del Fuego. They diſplay, 
however, ſome contrivance in their method of cutting 
their arms and bodies in lines of different directions, 
raiſcd above the ſurface of the ſkin. Their indiffcr- 
ence for preſents, their general inattention, and want 
of curioſity, were very remarkable, and teſtified no 
acitencſs of underſtanding. Their complexion is a 
dull black, which they ſometimes heighten by ſmut- 
ting their bodies, as was ſuppoſed, from their leaving 
a mark behind on any clean ſubſtance. Their hair is 
perſectly woolly, and is clotted with greaſe and red 
_ ochre, like that of the Hottentots. Their noſes are 
broad and full, and the lower part of the face projects 
conſiderably. Their eyes are of a moderate ſize, and 
though they are not very quick or piercing, they give 
the countenance a frank, cheerful, and pleaſing caſt. 
Their teeth are not very white, nor well ſet, and their 
mouths are too wide: they wear their beards long, and 
clotted with paint. They are, upon the whole, well 

roportioned, though their belly is rather protuberant. 
Their favourite attitude is to ſtand with one ſide for- 
ward, and one hand graſping, acroſs the back, the 
poſite arm, which, on this occaſion, hangs down by 
the fide that projects. . 

ADVENTURER, in a general ſenſc, denotes one 
who hazards fomething. | is 

ADVENTURERS, is particularly uſed for an ancient 
company of merchants and traders, erected for the diſ- 
covery of lands, territories, trades, &c. unknown. The 
fociety of adventurers had its riſe in Burgundy, and 
its firſt eſtabliſhment from John duke of Brabant, in 


1248, being known by the name of The brotherhood 


St Thomas d Becket, It was afterwards tranſlated 
into England, and ſucceſſively confirmed by Edward 
HI. and IV. Richard III. Henry IV. V. VI. and 


VII. who gave it the appellation of Merchant Adven- 


FHirers., : 
ADVERB, in grammar, a particle joined to a verb, 


adjective, or participle, to explain their manner of ac- 


ting or ſuffering ; or to mark ſome circumſtance or 
uality ſignified by them. The word is formed from 
the prepoſition ad, to, and verbum, © a verb; and 
ſignifies literally a word joined to a verb, to ſhow how, 
ns, wen or where, one is, does, or ſuffers ; as, the boy 
paints »eatly, writes i// the houſe ſtands there, &c. 
See GRAMMAR. PTY: 
ADV ERSARIA, among the ancients, a book of ac- 


counts, not unlike our journals or day-books. It is more 


particularly nſed for a kind of common-place-book.— 
Sce COMMON-PLACE-BOOK. 0 
ADVERSATIVE, in grammar, a word expreſſing 


ſome difference between what goes before and what 


follows it. Thus, in the phraſe, he is an honeſt mau, 
but a great enthuſiaſt, the word but is an adverſauve 


conjunction. 


either by the canon or civil law. 


any information given to perſons intereſted in an affair; 
and is more particularly uſed for a brief account of an 
affair inſerted in the public papers, for the information 
of all concerned. 
ADULA (anc. geog.), a mountain in Rhetia, or the 
of the Grifons, part of the Alps, in which art 
the fountains of the Rhine; now St Godhards. 
ADULE.. or Apu11s, (anc. geag.) a town of E- 
gypt, built by fugitive ſlaves, diſtant from its port on 
the Red Seca 20 ſtadia. Pliny calls the inhabitants 
Adulittae. The epithet is ether Adulitanus ; as, Monu- 
mentum Adulitanum, on the pom pous inſcription of the 
ſtatue of Ptolemy Euergetes, publiſhed by Leo Alatius 
at Rome in 1631, and to be found in Spon 
not: Or, Adulicus; as Adulicus Sinus, a part of the 
Red Sca. | | | 


ADULT, an appellation given to any thing that is 


arrived at maturity; Thus we ſay, an adult perſon, an 
adult plant, &c. Among civilians, it denotes a youth 
between 14 and 25 years of age. 

ADULTERER, a man 2 commits adultery.— 
Sce ADULTERY. . 

ADULT ERESS, a woman guilty of adultery. An 
adultereſs, by the Engliſh law, undergoes no temporal 
puniſhment whatever, except the loſs of her dower ; and 
ſhe does not loſe even that, if her huſband is weak en- 
ough to be reconciled to her, and cohabit with her after 
the offence committed, 13 Ed. I. cap. 34 

But it is to be obſerved, that adultereſſes are ſuch 
According to the 
former, a woman is an adultereſs who, either being 
herſclf married, converſes carnally with another man; 
or being ſingle herſelf, converſes with a man that is 
martian According to the latter, ſhe is not an adul- 
tereſs, if ſhe be not herſelf in the married ſtate, though 
ſhe converſes with a man that is. The crime, in this 


caſe, was more properly called ſluprum than adulterium. 


Hence, among the Romans, the word adultera, “ a- 
dultercſs,” differed from pellex, which denoted a ſin- 


gle woman who cohabited with a married man: and 


pellex differed from concubina, which ſignified her who 
had only intercourſe with an unmarried man. The 
former was reputed infamous, and the latter innocent. 
ADULTERATION, the act of debaſing, by an 
improper mixture, ſomething that was pure and ge- 
nuine. 
The word is Latin, formed of the verb adulterare, 
ce to corrupt,” by mingling ſomething foreign to any 
ſubſtance. There are laws in England againſt the adul- 
teration of coffee, tea, tobacco, ſnuff, wine, beer, 
bread, wax, hair- powder, &c. | 
ADULTERATION of Coin, properly imports the making, 
or caſting of a wrong metal, or with too baſe or too 
much alloy. 
Adulterations of coins are effected divers ways; as, 
by forging another ſtamp or inſcription; by mixing 


by making uſe of a wrong metal, or an undue alloy 
or too great an admixture of the baſer metals with 
gold or ſilver, Counterfeiting the ſtamp, or clippin 

an 


and Theve- 


impure metals with the gold or filycr ; moſt properly, 
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a anlterine, and leſſening the weight, do not ſo properly come under There are various conjectures concerning the anci- Adultery. 
— the — Art of 8 gives rules ent puniſhment of adultery among the Romans. Some 
=- and methods, both of adulterating and detecting a- will have it to have been made capital by a law of Ro- 
dulterated metals, &c.—Adulterating is ſomewhat leſs mulus, and again by the twelve tables. Others, that it 
extenſive than debaſing, which includes diminiſhing, was firſt made T Auguſtus; and others, not 
clipping, &c. before the emperor Conſtantine. The truth is, the pu- 
To adulterate or debaſe the current coin, is a capi - niſhment in the carly days was very various, much be- 
tal crime in all nations. The ancients puniſhed it with ing left to the diſcretion of the huſband and parents of 
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great ſcverity: among the Egyptians both hands were 
cut off; and by the civil law, the offender was thrown 
to wild beaſts. The emperor Tacitus enacted, that 
counterfeiting the coin ſhould be capital ; and under 
Conſtantine it was made treaſon, as it is alſo among us. 
The adulterating of gems is a cyrious art, and the me- 
thods of detecting it noleſs uſeful, Nicholas Lapid. p. 18. 

ADULTERINE, in the civil law, is particularly 
applied to a child iſſued from an adulterous amour or 
commerce. Adulterine children are more odious than 
the illegitimate offspring of ſingle perſons. —The Ro- 
man law even refuſes them the title of natural children; 
as if nature diſowned them.—Adulterine children are 


not eaſily diſpenſed with for admiſſion to orders. Thoſe 


are not deemed adulterine, who are begotten of a wo- 


man openly married, through ignorance of a former 


wife being alive.—By a decree of the parliament of 


Paris, adulterine children are declared not legitimated 
by the ſubſequent marriage of the parties, even though 


a papal diſpenſation be had for ſuch marriage, wherein 
is a clauſe of legitimation. es 1 
ADuLTERINE Marriages, in St Auguſtin's ſenſe, de- 
note ſecond marriages, contracted after a divorce. 
ADULTERY, an unlawful commerce between one 
married perſon and another, or between a married and 
unmarried perſon. 5 


Puniſhments have been annexed to adultery in moſt 
ages and nations, though of different degrees of ſeve- 


rity. In many it has been capital; in others venial, and 
attended only with ſlight pecuniary mulcts. Some of 
the penalties are ſerious, and even cruel; others of a jo- 
coſe and humorous kind. Even contrary things have 
been enacted as puniſhments for adultery. By ſome 
laws, the criminals are forbid marrying together, incaſe 


they became ſingle ; by others, they are forbid to 


marry any beſides cach other ; by ſome, they are inca- 
pacitated from ever committing the like crime again ; 
by others, they are glutted with it till it becomes 
downright nauſeous. 

Among the rich Greeks, adulterers were allowed to 


redeem themſelves by a pecuniary fine; the woman's 
father, in ſuch caſes, returned the dower he had recei- 
ved from her huſband, which ſome think was refunded 


by the adulterer. Another puniſhment among thoſe 
people was, putting out the eyes of adulterers. 

The Athenians had an extraordinary way of puniſh- 
ing adulterers, called Tepati)jO., apapmouduri, practiſed 


at leaſt on the poorer ſort who were not able to pay the 
| tines. This was an awkward ſort of empalement, per- 


formed by thruſting one of the largeſt radiſhes up the 
anus of the adulterer, or, in defect thereof, a fiſh with 


a large head, called ungil, © mullet,” Alcæus is faid 
, to have died this way, though it is doubted Whether 


the puniſhment was reputed mortal, ee and Ca- 
tullus ſpeak of this enſtom, as received alſo among the 


Romans, though not authoriſed by an expreſs law, as 


it was among the Greeks. 
Vor. I. 


the adulterous wife, who exerciſed it differently, rather 
with the ſilence and countenance of the magiſtrate than 
any formal authority from him. Thus we are told, the 
wife's father was allowed to kill both parties, when 
caught in the fact, provided he did it immediately, kill- 
ed both together, and as it were with one blow, 'The 
ſame power ordinarily was not indulged the huſband, 
except the crime were committed with ſome mean or 
infamous perſon; tho', in other caſes, if his rage car- 
ried him to put them to death, he was not puniſhed as 
a murderer. On many occaſions, however, revenge was 
not carried ſo far; but mutilating, caſtrating, cutting 
off the ears, noſes, &c. ſerved the turn. The puniſh- 
ment allotted by the /ex Julia, was not, as many have 
imagined, death; but rather baniſhment, or deporta- 
tion, being interdicted fire and water: though Octavius 
appears, in ſeveral inſtances, to have gone beyond his 
own law, and to haye put adulterers to death. Un- 
der Macrinus, many were burnt at a ſtake. Conſtantine 
firſt by law made the crime capital. Under Conſtan- 


tins and Conſtans, adulterers were burnt, or ſewed in 


ſacks and thrown into the ſea. Under Leo and Mar- 
cian, the penalty was abated to perpetual baniſhment, 
or cutting off the noſe. Under Juſtinian, a further mi- 


tigation was granted, atleaſt in favour of the wife, who 


was only to be ſcourged, loſe her dower, and be ſhut up 
in a monaſtery : after two years, the huſband was at li- 
berty to take her back again ; if he refuſed, ſhe was ſha- 
ven, and made a nun for life: But it ſtill remained death 
in the huſband. The reaſon alleged for this difference 
is, that the woman is the weaker veſſel, Matthezus de- 
claims againſt the empreſs Theodora, who is ſuppoſed 
to have been the cauſe of this law, as well as of others 
procured in favour of that ſex from the emperor. 
Under Theodoſius, women convicted of this crime 
were puniſhed after a very * manner, viz. by a 
public conſtupration; being locked up in a narrow cell, 
and forced to admit to their embraces all the men that 
would offer themſelves. To this end, the gallants were 
to dreſs themſelves on purpoſe, having ſeveral little bells 
faſtened to their clothes, the tinkling of which gave 


notice to thoſe without of every motion. The cuſtom 


was again aboliſhed by the ſame prince. 1 

By the Jewiſh law, adultery was puniſhed by death 
in both parties, where they were both married, or on- 
ly the woman. The Jews had a particular method of 
trying, or rather purging, an adultereſs, or a woman 
ſuſpected of the crime, by making her drink the bit- 
ter waters of jcalouſy ; which, if ſhe were guilty, made 
her ſwell. | | 
Among the Mingrelians, according to Chardin, a- 
dultery is puniſhed with the forfeiture of a hog, which 
is uſually eaten in good friendſhip between the gallant, 
the adultereſs, ins the cuckold. In ſome parts of the 


Indies, it is ſaid any man's wife is permitted to pro- 
ſtitute herſelf to him who will give an elephant for the 
uſe of her ; and it is reputed no ſmall glory to mw to 
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frequent at Ceylon, that not a woman but practiſes it, 
notwithſtanding its being puniſhable with death. A- 
22 the Japaneſe, and divers other nations, adultery 
is only penal in the woman. Among the Abyſſinians, 
the crime of the huſband is ſaid to be only puniſhed on 
the iunocent wife, In the Marian iflands, on the con- 
trary, the woman is not puniſhable for adultery ; but 
if the man po aſtray he pays ſcvercly: the wife and 
her relations walte his lands, turn him out of his houſc, 
&c. Among the Chineſe, there is reaſon to conclude 
that adultery is not capital; for it is ſaid that fond pa- 
rents will make a contract for their daughters future 
haſbands to allow them the indulgence of a gallant, 

In Spain, they puniſhed adultery in men by cutting 
off that part which had been the inſtrument of the 
crime. In Poland, before Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, 


they puniſhed adultery and fornication in a very parti- 


cular manner: the criminal they carried to the mar- 
ket - place, and there faſtened him by the teſticles with 
a nail; laying a razor within his reach, and leaving 
him under the neceſſity, cither of doing juſtice upon 
himſelf or of periſhing in that condition. 

The Saxons formerly burnt the adultereſs, and over 
her aſhes erected a gibbet, whereon the adulterer was 
hanged, In England, likewiſe, adultery, by the 
ancient laws, was ſeverely puniſhed. King Edmund 
the Saxon ordered adultery to be puniſhed in the ſame 


manner as homicide ; and Canute the Dane ordered 


that a man who committed adultery ſhould be banith- 
ed, and that the woman ſhould have her noſe and cars 


cut off, In the time of Henry I. it was puniſhed with 


the loſs of eyes and genitals, 

In Britain, adultery is reckoned a ſpiritual offence, 
that is, cognizable by the ſpiritual courts, where it is 
puniſhed by fine and penance. The common law takes 
no farther notice of it, than to allow the party grie- 
ved an action and damages. This practice is often cen- 
ſured by foreigners, as making too light of a crime, 
the bad conſequences of which, public as well as pri- 


1 „ 
Advkery. have been rated fo high. Adultery is ſaid to be fo 
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vered unleſs it were committed, and the commiſſion is Adultery, 


never ſecure from diſcovery. 2400, If adulterous con- 
nectiuns were allowable whenever the parties could hope 


to eſcape detection, which is the concluſion to which 


this argument lcads, the huſband would be left no other 
ſecurity for his wifc's chaſtity, than in her want of op- 


portunity of temptation: which would probably deter 


moſt men from marrying ; or render marriage a ſtate of 
continual jealouſy and alarm to the huſband, which 
would end in the ſlavery and confinement of the wife. 

The marriage-vow is “ witneſſed before God,” and 
accompanicd with circumſtances of ſolemnity and re- 
ligion which approach to the nature of an oath. The 
married offender, therefore, incurs a crime little ſhort 
of perjury, and the ſcduttion of a married woman is 
little leſs than ſubornation of perjury :—and this guilt 


is independent of the diſcovery, 


But the uſual apology for adultery is the prior tranſ- 
arg of the other party: and ſo far, indeed, as the 

d effects of adultery are anticipated by the conduct 
of the huſband or wife who offends firſt, the guilt of 
the ſecond offender is extenuated. But this can never 
amount to a juſtification ; unleſs it could be ſhown that 
the obligation of the marriage-yow depends upon the 
condition of reciprocal. fidelity; a conſtruction which 
appears founded neither in expediency, nor in the terms 
of the vow, nor in the deſign of the legiſlature which 
preſcribed the marriage-rite, The way of conſidering - 
the offence upon the footing of provocation and retali- 
ation, is a childiſh trifling with words. . 

« Thou ſhalt not commit adultery, was an inter 
dict delivered by God himſelf; yet ſcripture has been 
adduced as giving countenance to the crime. As Chriſt 
told the woman taken in adultery, ** Neither do I con- 
demn thee,” we muſt believe, it is ſaid, that he deemed 
her conduct cither not criminal, or at leaſt not a crime 
of the heinous nature we repreſent it to be, But from 
a more attentive examination of the caſe, it will be 
evident that nothing can be concluded from it favour- 
able to ſuch an opinion. The tranſaction is thus re- 


, 


vate, are fo great. It been anſwered, that per- lated * : © Early in the morning Jeſus came again in- St John's 
haps this penalty, by civihaction, is more wiſely cal- „to the temple, and all the people came unto him; Goſpel, ch. 
culated to prevent the frequency of the offence, which „ and he fat down and taught them: and the Scribes Vt 


ought to be the end of all laws, than a ſevere puniſh- 


ment. He that by a judgment of law is, according 
to circumſtances, ſtripped of great part of his fortune, 
thrown into priſon till he can pay it, or forced to fly 
his country, will, no doubt, in moſt caſes, own that 
he pays dearly for his amuſement. CE 

As to the moral turpitude of this offence, ſome have 
vainly endeavoured to deny or explain it away by va- 
rious arguments, and even by an appeal to ſcripture. 
On the part of the nan who ſolicits the chaſtity of a 
married woman, it certainly includes the crime of sF- 
DUCTION, and is attended with miſchief ſtill more 
complicated and extenſive : It creates a new ſufferer, 
the injured hnſband, upon whoſe ſimplicity and affec- 
tion is inflicted a wound the moſt painful and incu- 
rable that human nature knows. The infidelity of the 
woman 1s aggravated by cruelty to her children, who 
are generally involved in their parent's ſhame, and al- 
ways made unhappy by their quarrel. 11 

It has been argued, that theſe conſequences ongh 

leſs to be attributed to the crime than to the diſcovery. 
But, in the firſt place, the crime could not be diſco- 


6 

© and Phariſees brought unto him a woman taken in 
* adultery ; and when they had ſet her in the midſt, 
they ſay unto him, Maſter, this woman was taken 
cin adultery, in the very act; now Moſes in the law 
* commanded that ſach ſhould be ſtoned, but what 
© fayeſt thou? This they ſaid tempting him, that they 
© might have to accuſe him: but Jeſus ſtooped down, 
, wh, with his finger wrote on the ground, as though 
© he heard them not. So when they. continued aſking 
© him, he lift up himſelf, and ſaid unto them, He that 
is Without ſin amongſt you, let him firſt caſt a 
« ſtone at her; and again he ſtooped down and wrote 
© on the ground: and they which heard it, being con- 
© victed by their own conſcience, went out one by one, 
beginning at the eldeſt, even unto the laſt ; and Je- 
« ſus was left alone, and the woman ſtanding in the 
« midſt. When Jeſus had lift up himſelf, and ſaw none 
„but the woman, he ſaid unto her, Woman, where 
are thoſe thine accuſers? Hath no man condemned 
* thee ? She ſaid unto him, No man, Lord: and he 
* ſaid unto her, Neither do I condemn thee ; 
c 


go and {in 
no more.” 
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dultery. 
— 


Paley's 


AD U 

« This they ſaid tempting him, that they might 

© have to accuſe him;* that is, to draw him into an 
exerciſe of judicial authority, that they might have 
to accuſe him before the Roman governor of uſurping 


or intermeddling with the civil government. 
% This was their deſign; and Chriſt's behaviour 


Aral and throughout the whole affair proceeded from a Know- 


Politieal 
Philoſophy, 
Philad. ed. 
P-. 203. 


ledge of this deſign, and a determination to defeat it. 
He gives them at firſt a cold and ſullen reception, well 
ſuĩted to the inſidious intention with which they came: 
© he ſtooped down, and with his finger wrote on 
the ground as though he heard them not.” © When 


© they coutinued aſking him,” when they teazed him 


alone. 
the part of the narrative moſt material to our preſent 


to ſpeak, he diſmiſſed them with a rebuke, which the 


impertinent malice of their errand, as well as the ſe- 
cret character of many of them, deſerved: * he that is 
© without ſin (that is, this fin) among you, let him 


E firſt caſt a ſtone at her.“ This had its effect. Stung 


with the reproof, and diſappointed of their aim, they 
ſtole away one by one, and left Jeſus and the woman 
And then follows the converſation, which is 


ſabje&t. * Jeſus faith unto her, Woman, where are 
© thoſe thiuc accuſers ? Hath no man condemned thee ? 


she ſaid, No man, Lord. And Jeſus ſaid unto her, 


Neither do I condemn thee; go and fin no more.“ 
Now, when Chriſt aſked the woman, Hath no man 
* condemned thee ?” he certainly ſpoke, and was nnder- 


ſtood by the woman to ſpeak, of a legal and judicial 


condemnation ; otherwiſe her anſwer, No man, Lord,” 
was not true. In every other ſenſe of condemnation, 
as blame, cenſure, reproof, private judgment, and the 
like, many had condemned her; all thoſe, indeed, who 
brought her to Jeſus. If then a judicial ſentence was 
what Chriſt meant by condemning in the queſtion, the 
common uſe of language requires us to ſuppoſe that 


he meant the ſame in his reply, Neither do I con- 


demn thee :? i. e. I pretend to no judicial character 
or authority over thce; it is no office or buſineſs of 
mine to pronounce or execute the ſentence of the law. 
When Chriſt adds, © Go and fin no more,” he in effect 
tells her that ſhe had ſinned already; but as to the 


degree or quality of the ſin, or Chriſt's opinion con- 


cerning it, nothing 1s declared, or can be inferred, ei- 
ther way.“ 

It has been controverted, whether adultery may be 
lawfully committed in war, with the enemies wives ? 
The anſwer is in the negative, and the authoriſed prac- 


tice of civilized nations is agrecable to this. It has 


alſo been a famous queſtion, whether it be lawful for 


a woman to commit adultery with the conſent of her 
hatband, and for the procuring ſome great good to 
him? St Auſtin apparently allows of it; at leaſt, does 


De $:rm, not condemn it“. 


Dom, in 


It has likewiſe been a diſpute, whether it be lawful 


Mint. lib. i for one of the parties married to commit adultry, with 


cap. 16. 


5 59. et De 
Civ. Dei, 


the conſent of the other, for the ſake of having chil- 
dren ? Of which we have inſtances in Abraham, who, 
on this account, converſed with Hagar; and likewiſe 
among the Greeks and Romans, Pollman, a German 
profeſſor, has a diſſertation on the huſtaud's right to 
alienate his wife's body to another's uſe, 

It is much diſpated, whether adaltery diſſolves the 
bond of matrimony, and be a ſufficicnt cauſe of di- 
vorce, ſo that the parties may marry again. This was 


TOW 


ADV 
allowed in the ancient church, and is ſtill continued in 
the Greek, as well as in the Lutheran and Calyiniſt Advocate. 


churches. Romaniſts, however, diſallow of it, and the 
council of Trent even anathematized thoſe who main- 
tain it; though the canon of anathematization was 
mitigated in deference to the republic of Venice, in 
ſome of whoſe dominions, as Zant, Cephalonia, &c, 
the contrary uſage obtains. The ccclefiaſtical courts 
in England fo far agree with thoſe of Rome, that they 
only grant a divorce 4 menſa et thoro, in caſe of adul- 
tery ; ſo that a complete divorce, to enable the parties 
to marry again, cannot be had without an act of par 
liament. 6 | | 
ADULTERY is alſo uſed in ancient cuſtoms, for the 
puniſhment or fine impoſed for thar offence, or the 
privilege of proſecuting for it. In which ſenſe, adul. 
terium amounts to the ſame with what the Saxons call 
legerwita. N X 
ADULTERY is ſometimes uſed, in a more extenſive 


ſenſe, for any ſpecies of impurity or crime, againſt 


the virtue of chaſtity ; and in this ſenſe divines under- 
ſtand the ſeventh commandment. | 
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Adultery, 


ADULTERY is alſo nſed, eſpecially in ſcripture, for 


1 or departing from the true God, to the wor- 
ſhip of a falſe one. i 7 
ADULTERY is alſo uſed, in eccleſiaſtical writers, for 


a perſon's invading or OY a biſhopric du- 


ring the former biſhop's life. The reaſon of the ap- 
pellation is, that a biſhop is ſuppoſed to contract a 
kind of ſpiritual marriage with his church. The tranſ- 
lation of a biſhop from one ſee to another was alſo re- 
ted a ſpecies of adultery ; on the ſuppoſition of its 
eing a kind of ſecond marriage, which, in thoſe days, 


was eſteemed a degree of adultery, This conclulion 


was founded on that text of St Paul, Let a biſhop be 
the huſband of one wife, by a forced conſtruction of 
church for wife and of biſhop for huſband. Du-Cange. 
ADULTERY is alſo uſed, in ancient naturaliſts, for 
the act of ingrafting one plant upon another. In 
which ſenſe, Pliny ſpeaks of the adulteries of trees, 
arborum adulteria, which he repreſents as contrary 
to nature, and a piece of luxury, or needleſs refine- 
_e 7: 54s 
ADVOCATE, among the Romans, a perſon fkill- 
ed in their law, who undertook the defence of cauſes 
at the bar. The Roman advocates anſwered to one 
part of the office of a barriſter in England, viz. the 


pleading part; for they never gave counſel, that being 
the buſineſs of the juriſconſulti. | 


The Romans, in the firſt ages of their ſtate, held 
the profeſſion of an advocate in great honour ; and 
the ſcats of the bar were crowded with ſenators and 


conſuls ; they, whoſe voices commanded the people, 


thinking it an honour to be employed in defending 
them. They were ſtyled comites, honorati, clariſſimi, 
and even patron ; as if their clients were not leſs obli- 
ged to them than freedmen to their maſters, The 
bar was not at that time venal. Thoſe who aſpired 
to honours and offices took this way of gaining an in- 
tereſt in the people, and always pleaded gratis, But 
no ſoouer were luxury and corruption introduced into 
the commonwealth, than the bar became a ſharer in 
them. Then it was that the ſenators let out their 


voices for pay, and zeal and eloquence were fold to 


the higheſt bidder, To put a ſtop to this abuſe, the 
N 2 tribune 


ADV F208 3 ADV 
Advocates. tribune Cincius ed a law to be paſſed, called from or pope. Sometimes the churches petitioned kings, Advocates 
e him Lex Cincia, whereby the advocates were forbid &c, to appoint them an advocate; at other times this 


to take any money of their clients, It had before this 
been prohibited the advocates to take any preſents or 
gratuitics for their pleading. The emperor Auguſtus 
added a penalty to it : notwithſtanding which, the ad- 
vocates played their parts ſo well, that the emperor 
Claudins thought it an extraordinary circumſtance, 
when he obliged them not to take above eight great 
ſeſterces, which are 388 to about 641. Sterling, 
for pleading each cauſe, 

ADVOCATE is ſtill uſed, in countries and courts 
where the civil law obtains, for thoſe who plead and 
defend the cauſes of clients entruſted to them. 

Anroc ar of a City, in the German polity, a ma- 
7 hug appointed in the emperor's name to adminiſter 
Juſtice. 


ADvOCATE is more particularly uſed, in church hi- 


ſtory, for a perſon appointed to defend the rights and 
revenues of a church or religious houſe, The word 
advocatus, or advowee, is ſtill retained for what we uſu- 
ally call the e or he who has the advowſon, or 
right of preſentation, in his own name. 
Confiſoriat Auroc arks, officers of the conſiſtory at 
Rome, who plead in all oppoſitions to the diſpoſal of 
| benefices in that court: they are ten in number. 
 Eleftive Anvocares, thoſe choſen by the abbot, 
biſhop, or chapter ; a ng wot licence being had from 

the king, or prince, for that purpoſe. The elections 
were originally made in the preſence of the count of 
the province. 1 


Feudal Abroc ars. Theſe were of the military 


kind, who, to make them more zealous for the inte- 


reſt of the church, had lands granted them in fee, 
which they held of the church, and did homage, and 


took an oath of fidelity to the biſhop or abbot. Theſe 
were to lead the vaſſals of the church to war, not only 
in private quarrels of the church itſelf, but in military 
expeditions for the king's ſervice, in which they were 
the ſtandard-bearers of their churches. 

Fiſcal Anvocare, fiſci advocatus, in Roman anti- 
quity, an officer of ſtate under the Roman emperors, 
who pleaded in all cauſes wherein the f/cas, or private 
_ treaſury, was concerned, 7 2b, 

Juridical Abrocarks, in the middle age, were thoſe 
who from attending cauſes in the court of the comes, 
or count of the province, became judges themſelves, 
and held courts of their vaſſals thrice a- year, under the 
name of the tria placita generalia. In conſideration 
of this further ſervice, they had a particular allowance 
of one third part of all fines, or mulcts, impoſed on 
defaulters, &c. beſides a proportion of dict for them- 
ſelves and ſervants. 


Matricular Abrocarks, were the adyocates of the 


mother or cathedral churches. „ 

Military Abroc ars, thoſe appointed for the de- 
ſence of the church, rather by arms and authority than 

by pleading and eloquence, Theſe were introduced 
in the times of confuſion, when every perſon was obli- 
ged to maintain their own property by force; biſhops 
and abbots not being permitted to bear arms, and the 
ſcholaſtic or gowned advocates being equally unac- 
quainted with them, recourſe was had to knights, no- 
blemen, ſaldiers, or even to princes. 


Nominative Auyocates, thoſe appointed by king 


was done of their own accord, By ſome regulations, 

no perſon was capable of being elected advocate, un- 

leſs he had an eſtate in land in the ſame county. 
Regular ADvocates, thoſe duly formed and quali- 


fied for their profeſſion, by a proper courſe of ſtudy, 


the requiſite oath, ſubſcription, licence, &c. 
Subordinate ADVOCATES, thoſe appointed by other 
ſaperior ones, acting under them, and accountable to 
them. There were various reaſons for the creation of 
theſe ſubordinate advocates; as, the ſuperior quality 
of the principal advocate, his being detained in war, 


or being involved in other affairs; but chiefly the too 


7 diſtance of ſome of the church- lands, and their 
ying in the dominions of foreign princes. 

Supreme or Sovereign AMVOCATES, were thoſe who 
had the authority in chief; but acted by deputies or 
ſubordinate advocates. Theſe were called alſo princi- 
pal, greater, and ſometimes general advocates. Such 


in many caſes were kings, &c. when either they 


had been choſen advocates, or became ſuch by be- 
ing founders or endowers of churches. Princes had 


alſo another title to advocateſhip, ſome of them pre- 


tending to be advocati nati of the churches within 


their dominions. | 


ADVOCATES, in the Engliſh cqurts, are more ge- 


nerally called counſe/. Sce CouxsEL. 


Faculty of Aovocares, in Scotland, a reſpectable 
body of lawyers, who plead in all cauſes before the 
Courts of Seſſion, Juſticiary, and Exchequer, They 


are alſo intitled to plead in the houſe of peers, and o- 


ther ſupreme courts in England. . 
In the year 1660, the faculty founded a library 
upon a very extenſive plan, ſuggeſted by that learned 


and eminent lawyer Sir George M*Kenzie of Roſe- 
haugh, advocate to king Charles II. and king James 


VII. who enriched it with many valuable books. It 
has been daily increaſing ſince that time, and now con- 
tains not only the beſt collection of law-books in Eu- 
rope, but a very large and ſelect collection of books on 
all ſubjects. Beſides, this library contains a great 
number of original manuſcripts, and a vaſt variety of 
Jewiſh, Grecian, Roman, Scots, and Engliſh coins and 
medals, 

A candidate for the office of an advocate undergoes 
three ſeveral trials : The firſt is in Latin, upon the ct- 
vil law and Greek and Roman antiquities ; the ſecond, 


in Engliſh, npon the municipal law of Scotland; and, 


in the third he is obliged to defend a Latin theſis, 
which is impugned by three members of the faculty. 
Immediately before putting on the gown, the candidate 
makes a ſhort Latin ſpeech to the lords, and then takes 
the oaths to the government and de ſideli. 

The faculty at preſent conſiſts of above 200 mem- 
bers. As an advocate or lawyer is eſteemed the gen- 


teeleſt profeſſion in Scotland, many gentlemen of for- 


tune take the degree of advocate, without having any 
intention of practiſing at the bar. This circumſtance 
eatly increaſes their number, gives dignity to the pro- 
eſſion, and enriches their library and public fund. It 
is from this reſpectable body that all vacancies on the 


bench are generally ſupplied. 
Lord Apvocare, or King's Advocate, one of the 
eight great officers of ſtate in Scotland, who as ſuch 


far 
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Advowee. 


monaſteries, &c. 


their juriſdiction, 


ADV [ 
ſat in parliament without election. He is the princi- 
pal crown-lawyer in Scotland. His buſineſs is to act 
25 2 public proſecutor, and to plead in all cauſes that 


coucern the crown ; but particularly in ſuch as are of 
2a criminal nature. The office of king's advocate is 


not very ancient: it ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed 


about the beginning of the 16th century. Originally 
he had no power to proſecute crimes withont the con- 
currence of a private party: but, in the year 1597, 
he was empowered to proſecute crimes at his own in- 
ſtance. He has the privilege of pleading in court with 
his hat on. This privilege was firſt granted to Sir 
Thomas Hope; who having three ſons lords of ſeſſion, 
it was thought indecent that the father ſhould plead 
uncovered before the ſons, who as judges fat covered. 
BILL or ADVOCATION, in Scots law, a writing 
drawn up in the form of a petition ; whereby a party, 
in an action before an infcrior court, applies to the ſu- 
preme court, or court of Seſſion, for calling the action 
from the inferior court before itſelf. 31 
Letters of Abvoc arrow, in Scots law, the decree or 
warrant of the court of Seſſion upon cogniſance of the 


facts ſet forth in the bill, drawn up in the form of a 


ſummons, and paſſing under the ſignet, diſcharging the 


inferior judge and all others from further procedure in 


the cauſe, and advocating it to itſelf. 
ADVOWEE, in ancient cuſtoms and law books, 
denotes the advocate of a church, religious houſe, or 
the like. There were advowees of cathedrals, abbeys, 
Thus, Charlemagne had the title of 
advowee of St Peter's; king Hugh, of St Riquier ; 
and Bolandus mentions ſome letters of pope Nicholas, 
by which he conſtituted king Edward the Confeſſor, 
and his ſucceſſors, adyowees of the monaſtery at Weſt- 
minſter, and of all the churches in England. Theſe 
adyowees were the guardians, protectors, and admini- 
ſtrators of the temporal concerns of the churches, &c. 
and under their authority were paſſed all contracts 
which related to them. It appears alſo, from the moſt 
ancient charters, that the donations made to churches 
were conferred on the perſons of the advowees. They 
always pleaded the cauſes of the churches in court, 
and diſtributed juſtice for them, in the places under 
They alſo commanded the forces 
furniſhed by their monaſteries, &c. for the war: and 
even were their champions, and ſometimes maintained 
duels for them, 
This office is ſaid to have been firſt introduced in the 


fourth century, in the time of Stillico; though the 


Benedictines do not fix its origin before the eighth 
century. By degrees, men of the firſt rauk were 


brouglit into it, as it was found neceſſary either to de- 


ſend with arms or to protect with power and authori- 
ty. In ſome monaſteries they were only called con- 
ſervators; but theſe, without the name, had all the 
functions of advowees. There were alſo ſometimes 
ſeveral ſub-adyowees, or ſub- advocates, in each mona- 
ſtery, who officiated inſtead of the advowees them- 
ſelves; which, however, proved the ruin of monaſte- 
ries ; thoſe inferior officers running into great abuſes. 
Hence alſo, huſbands, tutors, and every perſon in 
general, who took upon him the defence of another, 
were denominated advowees, or advocates. Hence ſe- 


veral cities had their advowees ; which were eſtabliſhed 


long after the eccleſiaſtical ones, and doubtleſs from 


193 J 


of youth, by creating too quick a ſucceſlion 


ADV 


their example. Thus we read in hiſtory of the ad- 
vowees of Augſburg, of Arras, &c. 

The vidames aſſumed the quality of adyowees; and 
hence it is, that ſeveral hiſtorians of the eighth cen- 
tury confound the two functions together. Hence al- 
ſo it is, that ſeveral ſecular lords in Germany bear 
mitres for their creſts, as having anciently been ad- 
vowees of the great churches. | 

Spelman diſtinguiſhes two kinds of eccleſiaſtical ad- 
vowees.— The one, of cauſes or proceſſes, advocati 
cauſarum ; the other, of territory or lands, advocati 
/oli. The former were nominated by the king, and 
were uſually lawyers, who undertook to plead the 


Advowee, 
Advowſon. 


cauſes of the monaſteries. The other, which ſtill ſub- 


ſiſt, and are ſometimes called by their primitive name, 
advowees, though more uſually patrons, were heredi- 
tary ; as being the founders and endowers of churches, 
&c. or their heirs. - 
Women were ſometimes advowees, advocatiſſæ. And, 
in effect, the canon law mentions ſome who had this 
title, and who had the ſame right of preſentation, &c. 
in their churches which the advowees themſelves had. 
In a ſtat. 25 Edw. III. we meet with advowee para- 
mount for the higheſt patron ; that is, che king. 


 ADVOWSON, or ApvowZEN, in common law, 


ſignifies a right to preſent to a vacant benefice. Ad- 
vowſon is ſo called, becauſe the right of preſenting to 
the church was firſt gained by ſuch as were founders, 
benefactors, or maintainers of the church. 

Though the nomination of fit perſons to officiate in 
every dioceſe was originally in the biſhop, yet they 


were content to let the founders of churches have the 


pot oat of the perſons to the churches ſo founded, 
eſerving to themſclves a right to judge of the fitneſs 
of the perſons ſo nominated, | 
Advowſons formerly were moſt of them appendant 
to manors, and the patrons were parochial barons : 
the lordſhip of the manor and patronage of the church 
were ſeldom in different hands, until advowſons were 


pron to religious houſes. But of late times the lord- 


ip of the manor and advowſon of the church have 


been divided. | | | 
Advowſons are preſentative, collative, or donative + 
preſentative, where the patron preſents or offers his 
clerk to the biſhop of the dioceſe, to be inſtituted in 
his church; collative, where the benefice is given by 


the biſhop, as original patron thereof, or by means of 


a right he has acquired by lapſe; donative, as where 
the King or other patron does, by a ſingle donation in 
writing, put the clerk into poſſeſſion, without preſen+ 
tation, inſtitution, or induction. | 
Sometimes, anciently, the patron had the ſole no- 
mination of the prelate, abbot, or prior; either by in- 


veſtiture (i. e. delivery of a paſtoral ſtaff), or by direct 
preſentation to the dioceſan ; and if a free election was 


left to the religious, yet a conge d'elire, or a licence of 
election, was firſt to he obtained of the patron, and 
the perſon elected was confirmed by him. If the 
founder's family became extin&, the patronage of the 
convent went to the lord of the manor. 
ſeveral colleges in the univerſities be reſtrained in the 
number of , 5 they may receive, it is argued 


they will in time acquire ſuch a ſtock as to fruſtrate 
the deſign of their foundation (which is the education 
of fel - 
lows ; 


Unleſs the 


A D 2 


Aloft lows ; ſo that there will not be in the colleges a ſuſſi - 


ade 


— — 


tree of the iſland of St Thomas. It 15 a tall tree, with 


cient number of perſons of competent age, knowledge, 
and experience, to inſtruct and form the minds of the 
youth. In ſome colleges the number of advowſons is 
ſaid to be already two thirds, or more, of the number 
of fellows, It is objected, on the other ſide, that the 
ſucceſſion of fellows may be too flow as well as too 
nick ; whereby perſons well qualified may be detained 
2 long in colleges as not to have ſtrength or activity 
enough left for the diſcharge of parochial functions, 
Colleges holding more advowſons in number than a 
moiety of the fellows, are not capable of purchaſing 
more. Grants of advowſons by papiſts are void. 
9 Geo. II. c. 36.4 5. 11 Geo. II. c. 17.4 5. 
Advowſons are temporal inheritances and lay fees; 
they may be granted by deed or will, and are aſſets in 
the hands of heirs or executors. Preſentations to ad- 
vowlons for money, or other reward, are void. 31 Eliz. 
cap. 6. 
In Scotland, this right is called patronage, See 


PATRONAGE. | | 


ADUST, ApusTtvs, among phyſicians, &c. is ap- 
plied to ſuch humours as by long heat become of a hot 
and fiery nature. Sach 1s Sales ſuppoſed to be. 
Melancholy is uſually conſidered as black and aduſt bile, 
Blood is ſaid to be aduſt, when, by reaſon of ſome 
extraordinary heat, its more ſubtile parts are all eva- 
porated, leaving the groſſer, with all the impurities 
therein, half torrified. 

AD, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the palm- 


a thick, bare, upright ſtem, growing ſingle on its root, 
of a thin light timber, and full of juice. The head of 
this tree ſhoots into a vaſt number of branches, which 
being cut off, or an incition being made therein, afford 
a great quantity of ſweet juice, which fermenting ſup- 
plies the place of wine among the Indians. The fruit 
of this tree is called by the Portugueſe Caryoces and Ca- 
rioſſe; and by the black natives, Manga. This fruit 
is of the ſize and ſhape of a lemon; and contains a 
kernel, which is good to cat. The fruit itſelf is cat 


roaſted, and the raw kernels arc often mixed with man- 


dive meal. Theſe kernels are ſuppoſed very cordial. 
An oil is alſo prepared from this fruit, which anſwers 
the purpoſe of oil or butter. This oil is alſo uſed for 
anointing ſtiff and contracted parts of the body. 


from ſickneſs. | 8 
ADYNAMON, among ancient phyſicians, a Kind 


of weak faQitions wine, prepared from mult boiled 


down with water; to be given to patients to whom 
genuine wine might be hurtful. 5 
Ab yTOU M, in pagan antiquity, the moſt retired 
and ſacred place of their temples, into which none but 
the prieſts were allowed to enter. The Sanctum Sanc- 
torum of the temple of Solomon was of the nature of 
the pazan adytum, none hut the high prieſt being ad- 
mitted into it, and he but once a-year. 

ADZE, or Abpick, a cutting tool of the ax kind; 
having its blade made thin and arching, and its edge 
at right angles to the handle; chiefly uſed for taking 
off thin chips of timber or boards, and for paring away 
certain irrexuarities which the ax cannot come at. 
The adze is uſed by carpenters, but more by coopers, 
as being convenient for cutting the hollow fides of 
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boards, xc. It is ground from a baſe on its inſide to 
its outer edge; fo that, when it is blunt, they cannot 
ny grind it without taking its helve out of 
e CC. | 
AE, or A, a diphthong compounded of A and E. 
Authors are by no means agreed as to the uſe of the 
ae in Engliſh words. — Some, out of regard to etymo- 
logy, inſiſt on its being retained in all words, particu- 
larly technical ones, borrowed from the Greek and 
Latin; while others, from a conſideration that it is 
no proper diphthong in our language, its ſound be- 


Ing no other than that of the ſimple e, contend that it 


ought to be entirely diſuſcd ; and, in fact, the ſimple e 
has of late been adopted inſtead of the Roman 2, as 
in the word eguator, &c. 

A.ACEA, in Grecian antiquity, ſolemn feſtivals 
and games celebrated at Agina, in honour of Macus. 

A.ACUS, the ſon of Jupiter by Agina. When 
the iſle of Agina was depopulated by a plagne, his fa- 
ther, in compaſſion to his grief, changed all the ants 
upon it into men and women, who were called Myrmi- 
dons, from puppnt, an ant. The foundation of the fa- 
ble is ſaid to be, that when the country had been de- 
populated by pirates, who forced the few that remain- 


ed to take ſhelter in caves, Macus enconraged them to 
come out, and by commerce and induſtry, recover what 


they had loſt. His character for juſtice was ſuch, that, 
in a time of univerſal dronght, he was nominated by 
the Delphic oracle to intercede for Greece, and his 
prayer was anſwered, See the article KNA. The 
Pagans alſo imagined that Macus, on account of his 
impartial juſtice, was choſen by Pluto one of the three 
judges of the dead : and that it was his province to 
judge the Europeans. | 
A.BURA (anc. geog), a town of Spain, in Eſtre- 


madura, on the river Guadiana, to the weſt of Me- 


rida, now called Talavera, W. Long. 7. 15. Lat. 
38. 40. | 5 

ACHMALOTARCHA, in Jewiſh antiquity, a 
title given to the principal leader or governor of the 
Hebrew captives reſiding in Chaldea, Aſſyria, and the 
neighbouring countries. This magiſtrate was called 
by the Jews r9/ch-galath, i. e. the chief of the capti- 
Vity : but the above term, of like import in the Greek, 
is that nſed by Origen and others who wrote in the 


gr Greek tongue. 
ADYNAMIA, in medicine, debility, or weakneſs, * 


The Jewith writers aſſure us, that the æchmalotarchæ 
were only to be choſen out of the tribe of Judah. The 
caſtern Jews had their princes of the captivity, as the 
weſtern Jews their patriarchs. The Jews are till ſaid 
to have an echmalctarcha at Babylon, but without the 
authority of the ancient ones. Baſnage Hiſt. Jews, 
and Prideanx's Connection. 
 ACULANUM (anc. geog.), a town of the Hir- 


pini in Italy, at the foot of the Appenine, to the caſt 


of Abellinam, contracted Aclauum, ſituate between 
Beneventum and Tarentum. The inhabitants are called 
Aculaui by Pliny ; and Aclanenſes, in an ancient in- 
ſcription, (Grater). The town is now called Fricento, 
Cluverius, 43 miles eaſt of Naples. E. Long. 15. 38. 
Lat. "4T- 15. 

ADES, in Roman antiquity, beſides its more or- 
dinary ſignification of a houſe, likewiſe ſignified an in- 
ferior Kind of temple, conſecrated to ſome deity. © 

A.DICULA, a term uſed to denote the inner part 

of 
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#4ilate, of the temple, where the altar and ftatue of the deity 
Xdile. ſtood. 

— —— FZADILATE, the office of ædile, ſometimes called 
Adility. Sce the next article. 

ADILE (4414s), in Roman antiquity, a magiſtrate 
whoſe chief buſineſs was ta ſuperintend buildings of all 
kinds, but more eſpecially public ones, as temples, 
aquæducts, bridges, &c. To the ædiles likewiſe be- 


and meaſures, &c. They alſo fixed the prices of pro- 
viſions, took cognizance of debauches, puniſhed lewd 
women, and ſuch perſons as frequented gaming houſes. 
The cuſtody of the plebiſcita, or orders of the people, 
was likewiſe committed to them. They had the inſpec- 
tion of comedies and other picces of wit; and were ob- 
liged to exhibit magnificent games to the people, at 
their own expence, whereby many of them were ru- 
ined. To them alſo belonged the cuſtody of the ple- 
biſcita, and the cenſure and examination of books. 
They had the power, on certain occaſions, of iſſuin 
edicts; and, by degrees, they procured to themſelves 
a conſiderable juriſdiction, the cognizance of various 
caaſes, &c. This office ruined numbers by its expen- 
ſiveneſs; ſo that, in Auguſtus's time, even many ſe- 
nators declined it on that account. 0 

All theſe functions which rendered the ædiles fo con- 
ſiderable belonged at firſt to the diles of the people, 
ediles plebeii, or minores : theſe were only two in num- 
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bunes: for the tribunes, finding themſelves oppreſſed 
with the multiplicity of affairs, demanded of the ſe- 
nate to have officers, with whom they might intruſt 
matters of leſs importance; and accordingly two ædiles 
were created; and hence it was that the ædiles were 
_ elected every year at the ſame aſſembly as the tribunes. 
But theſe plebeian ædiles having refuſed, on a ſignal 
occaſion, to treat the people with ſhows, as plead: 
themſelves unable to ſupport the expence thereof, the 
patricians made an offer to do it, provided they would 
admit them to the honor of the dilate. 
occaſion there were two new zdiles created, of the 
number of the patricians, in the year of Rome 388; 
they were called ædiles curules, or majores ; as having 


when they gave audience; whereas the plebeian ædiles 
only ſat on benches.—Beſides that the curule ædiles 
ſhared all the ordinary functions with the plebeian, their 
chief employ was, to procure the celebration of the 
grand Roman games, and to exhibit comedies, ſhews 
of gladiators, &c. to the E and they were alſo 
appointed judges in all caſes relating to the ſelling or 
exchanging eſtates. 5 | | 
To caſe theſe four firſt ædiles, Cæſar created a new 
kind, called ædiles cereales, as being deputcd chiefly to 
take care of the corn, which was called donum cereris ; 
for the Heathens honoured Ceres as the goddeſs who 


of agriculture. Theſe ædiles cereales were alſo taken 
out of the order of patricians. In the municipal ci- 


ties there were ædiles, and with the ſame authority as 


We alſo read of an ædiles alimantarius, expreſſed in 
abbreviature by Adil. alim, whoſe buſineſs ſeems to 
have been to provide diet for thoſe who were maintain- 


( 
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longed the care of the highways, public places, weights 


ber, and were firſt created in the ſame year as the tri-, 


ing 


On this 


1 right to fit on a curule chair, enriched with ivory, 


preſided over corn, and attributed to her the invention 


ed at the public charge, though others aſſign him a 
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different office, —In an ancient inſcription we alſo meet Adilitium 


with ædile of the camp, ædilis caſtrorum. 
ADILITIUMEDIcrun, among the Romans, was 
that whereby a remedy was given a buyer, in caſe a 


vicious or unſound beaſt, or ſlave, was fold him, It 


was called ædilitium, becauſe the preventing of frauds 
in 3 and contracts belonged eſpecially to the curule 
ædiles. 

_ ADITUUS, in Roman antiquity, an officer belong- 
ing to the temple, who had the charge of the offerings, 
treaſure, and ſacred utenſils. The female deitics had 
a woman officer of this kind called Æditua. 
 AGAGROPILA, a ball compoſed of a ſubſtance 
reſembling hair, generated in the ſtomach of the cha- 
mois-goat. This ball is of the ſame nature with thoſe 
found in cows, hogs, &. 


AGA, or A xa, (anc. geog.), the name of Ædeſ. 
ſa, ſo called from the following adventure: Caranus, 


the firſt king of Macedonia, being ordered by the ora- 
cle to ſeek out a ſettlement in Macedonia, under the 
conduct of a flock of goats, ſurpriſed the town of A. 


deſſa, during a thick fog and rainy weather, in follow- 


ing the goats that fled from the rain ; which goats 
ever after, in all his military expeditions, he cauſed 


to precede his ſtandard; and in memory of this he 


called Ædeſſa Ægæa, and his people Ægæadæ. And 

hence probably, in the prophet Daniel, the he-goat is 

the ſymbol of the king of Macedon. F 
AGEANsEA (anc. geog.) now the Archipelago, 


a part of the Mediterranean, ſeparating Europe from 


Aſia and Africa; waſhing, on the one hand, Greece 
and Macedonia; on the other, Caria and Ionia. The 
origin of the name is greatly diſputed. Feſtus advan- 


ces three opinions: one, that it is ſo called from the 
many iſlands therein, at a diſtance appearing like ſo 


many goats: another, becauſe Agea queen of the 


Amazons periſhed in it: a third opinion is, becauſe 


A geus, the father of Theſeus, threw himſelf headlong 
into it. Ys | 
AGEUS, in fabulous hiſtory, was king of Athens, 
and the father of Theſcus. 
baſely killed the fon of Minos king of Crete, for carry- 
ing away the prize from them, Minos made war upon 
the Athenians ; and being victorious, impoſed this ſevere 


condition on A geus, that he ſhould annually ſend into 


Crete ſeven of the nobleſt of the Athenian youths, 
choſen by lot, to be devoured by the Minotaur. On 
the fourth year of this tribute, the choice fell on The- 
ſens ; or, as others ſay, he himſelf intreated to be-ſent. 


The king, at his fon's departure, gave orders, that as 


the ſhip ſailed with black fails, it ſhould return with the 
ſame in caſe he periſhed ; but, if he became victorious, 
he ſhould change them into white, When Theſeus re- 


turned to Crete, after killing the Minotaur, and for- 
got to change the ſails in token of his victory, ac- 


cording to the agreement with his father; the latter, 
who watched the return of the veſſel, ſuppoſing by 
the black ſails that his ſon was dead, caſt himſelf head- 
long into the ſea, which afterwards obtained the name 
of the Agean Sea. The Athenians decreed Ægeus 
divine honours ; and facrificed tohim as a marine deity, 
the adopted ſon of Neptune, 


 AGIAS, among, phyſicians, a white ſpeck on the 


pupil of the eye, which occaſions a dimneſs of ſight. 


A,GIDA, (Pliny) ; now Capo d' Iſiria, the princi- 
pal 


The Athenians having. 


13 
#gida. 


pq 


* 


and 
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town on the north of the territory of Iſtria, ſituated 

in a little iſland, joined to the land by a bridge. In an 

inſcription, (Gruter), it is called gidis Inſula. E. 

Long. 14. 20. Lat. 45. 50. It was atterwards called 
Fuſtinopolis, after the emperor Juſtinus, 

AGILOPS, the name of a tumor in the great angle 
of the eye; cither with, or without, an inflammation. 
The word is compounded of af, goat, and «4, cyt; 
as goats are ſuppoſed extremely liable to this diſtem- 

er. 

: Authors frequently uſe the words ægilops, anchilops, 
and fiſtula lachrymalis, promiſcuouſly ; but the more 
accurate, after Ægineta, make a difference. The tu- 
mor, before it becomes ulcerous, is properly called an- 
chilops ; and, after it has got into the lachrymal paſſages, 

wh rendered the  lnckeyiedle carious, fiſtula la- 
chrymalis. „„ | | 

If the ægilops be accompanied with an inflamma- 
tion, it is ſuppoſed to take its riſe from the abundance 
of blood which a plethoric habit diſcharges on the cor- 


ner of the eye. If it be without an inflammation, it is 


ſuppoſed to proceed from a viſcous pituitous humour, 
thrown upon this part, 

The method of cure is the ſame as that of the oph- 
thalmia. But before it has reached the lachrymal paſ- 
ſages, it is managed like other ulcers. If the ægilops 
be neglected, it burſts, and degenerates into a fiſtula, 
which cats into the bone. 

Acrtors,Wild Feſtuc; a genus of the moncecia order, 
belonging to the polygamia claſs of plants, and ranking 
under the 4th'natural order, Cramina.— The characters 
are: The hermaphrodite calyx is a two-valved glume, tri- 
florous ; the corolla a two-valved glume, the exterior 
valvalet terminated by three ariſtz or ans, the interior 


awnleſs: Stamina, three capillary filaments ; ſtyle, two: 


Seed, one, oblong. Male calyx and corolla, each a glume 
as in the former; the ſtamina the ſame number. — 
There are ſeven ſpecies, natives of Italy and ſome other 
parts of Europe; one of them, the incurvata, a native 
of Britain, grows by the ſca-ſhore, and is vulgarly call- 
ed /ea-hard-graſs. | 


A.G1LOPSs is alſo the trivial name of a ſpecies of 


Aurxcus. 
AGIMURUS (anc. geog.), an iſland on the bay 
of Carthage, about 30 miles diſtant from that city, 
(Livy) ; now the Ga/etta: This iſland being after- 
wards ſunk in the ſca, two of its rocks remained above 
water, which were called Aræ, and mentioned by Vir- 
gil, becauſe the Romans and Carthaginians entered in- 
to an agreement or league to ſettle their mutual boun- 
darics at theſe rocks. N | 
GINA, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of A- 
ſopus, king of Bæotia, was beloved by Jupiter, who 
debauched her in the fimilitude of a lambent flame, 
and then carried her from Epidaurus to a deſert iſland 
called Genops, which afterwards obtained her own 
name. 
oix (anc, geog.), an iſland on the Saronic Bay, 
or Bay of Engia, 20 miles diſtant from the Pirzeus, 


formerly vying with Athens for naval power, and at the 


ſea-fight of Salainin diſputing the palm of victory with 
the Athenians. It was the country and kingdom of 
Macus, who called it Agina from his mother's name, 
it being before called Cenopia, ee The inhabi- 
tants were called Æginctæ. and Aginenſes. The Greeks 


136 


and had on it a rough ſtone. 
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had a common temple dedicated to Jupiter in Ægina. 


The Æginetæ applied to commerce; and were the firſt 
who coined money, called Nowrowe Aynawm: hence R- 


gineticum #1, formerly in great repute. The inhabi- 
tants were called Myrmydones, or a nation of ants, 
from their great application to agriculture. Sce Aa- 
cus. 

This iſland was ſurrounded by Attica, the territory 
of Megara, and the Peloponneſus, each diſtant about 100 
ſtadia, or 12 miles and a half. In circumference it was 
reckoned 180 ſtadia, or 22 miles and a half, It was 
walhed on the caſt and ſouth by the Myrtoan and Cre- 
tan ſeas, 

It is now called Eyina, or Egina, the g ſoft and the : 
ſhort. The temple above- mentioned is ſituated upon 
the ſummit of a mountain called Panhellenius, about 
an hour diſtant from the ſhore, The Aginetans affirm- 
ed it was erected by Xacus; in whole time Hellas 
being terribly oppreſſed by drought, the Delphic oracle 


was conſulted ; and the reſponſe was, That Jupiter muſt 
be rendered propitious by Xacus. The cities intreat- 


ed him to be their mediator : He ſacrificed and prayed 
to Jupiter Panhellenius, and procured rain. | 

he temple was of the Doric order, and had fix co- 
lumns in front. Twenty-one of the exterior columns 


are yet ſtanding, with two in the front of the pronaos 


and of the poſticum, and five of the number which 
formed the ranges of the cell. The entablature, except 


the architrave, is fallen. The ſtone is of a light brown- 


iſh colour, much eaten in many places, and indicating 
a very great age, Some of the columns have been in- 
jured by boring to their centres for the metal. In ſe- 


veral, the junction of the parts is ſo exact, that each 
This ruin Mr Chandler 


ſcems to conſiſt of one piece. 
conliders as ſcarcely to be paralleled in its claim to a 


remote antiquity, The ſituation on a lonely mountain, 


at a diſtance from the ſea, has preſerved it from total 
demolition, amid all the changes and accidents of nn- 
merous centuries. 3 5 
Near the ſhore is a barrow, raiſed, it is related, for 
Phocus, upon the following occaſion. Telamon and 
Peleus, ſons of Macus, challenged their half-brother 


Phocus to contend in the Pentathlum. In throwing 


the ſtone, which ſerved as a quoit, Peleus hit Phocus, 
who was killed ; when both of them fled. Afterwards, 
Telamon ſent a herald to aſſert his innocence. Aacus 
would not ſuffer him to land, or to apologize, except 
from the veſſel ; or, if he choſe rather, from a heap caſt 
up in the water. Telamon, entering the private port 
by night, raiſed a barrow, as a token, it is likely, of 
a pious regard for the deceaſed. He was afterwards 
condemned, as not free from guilt; and failed away 
again to Salamis. The barrow in the ſecond century, 
when ſeen by Pauſanias, was ſurrounded with a fence, 
The terror of ſome 
dreadful judgment to be inflicted from heaven had pre- 
ſerved it entire and unaltered to his time; and in a 
country depopulated and neglected, it may ſtill endure 
for many ages. 


very ſtony, eſpecially the bottoms, but in ſome places 
not unfertile in grain. Beſides corn, it produces olives, 
grapes, and almonds; and abounds in pigeons and 
partridges. It has been related, that the Agine- 
tans annually wage war with the feathered race, care- 


fully 


The ſoil of this iſland is, as deſcribed by Strabo, 
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multiplying, and in conſequence a yearly famine. They 


Zginhard. have no hares, foxes, or wolves. The rivers in ſummer 


are all dry. The vaiwode or governor farms the re- 
venue of the Grand Signior for 12 purſes, or 6000 
piaſtres. About half this ſum is repaid yearly by the 
caratch-money, or poll- tax. 

AG1x4, the capital of the above iſland, Its ſite has 
been long forſaken. Inſtead of the temples mentioned 
by Pauſanias, there are thirteen lonely churches, all 
very mean ; and two Doric columns ſupporting their 
architrave. Theſe ſtand by the ſea-ſide toward the 
low cape ; and, it has been ſuppoſed, are a remnant 
of a temple of Venus, which was ſituated by the port 
principally frequented. The theatre, which is record- 
ed as worth ſeeing, reſembled that of the Epidaurians 
both in ſize and workmanſhip. - It was not far from 


the private port; the ſtadium, which, like that at Priene, 


was conſtructed with only one ſide, being joined to it 


behind, and each ſtructure mutually ſuſtaining and 


propping the other. The walls belonging to the ports 
and arſenal were of excellent maſonry, and may be tra- 
ced to a conſiderable extent, above, or nearly even with, 
the water. At the entrance of the mole, on the left, 
is a ſmall chapel of St Nicholas; and oppoſite, a ſquare 


tower with ſteps before it, detached, from which a 
bridge was laid acroſs, to be removed on any alarm. 
This ſtructure, which is mean, was erected by the Ve- 
netians, while at war with the Turks in 1693. 


AGINETA (Paulus), a celebrated ſurgeon of the 
iſland of Agina, from whence he derived his name. 
According to M. Le Clerc's calculation, he lived in 


the fourth century; but Abulpharagius the Arabian, 


who is allowed to give the beſt account of thoſe times, 


places him with more probability in the ſeventh. His 
knowledge in ſurgery was very great, and his works 


are deſervedly famous. Fabricius ab Aquapendente 
has thought fit to tranſcribe. him in a great varicty of 
Indeed the doctrine of Paulus Agineta, toge- 
ther with that of Celſus and Albucaſis, make up the 
whole text of this author. 
takes notice of the cathartic quality of rhubarb ; and, 
according to Dr Milward, is the firſt in all antiquity 
who deſerves the title of a man-midwife. 
AGINHARD, the celebrated ſecretary and ſup- 
poſed ſon-in-law of Charlemagne. He is ſaid to have 
been carried through the ſnow on the ſhoulders of the 


affectionate and ingenious Imma, to prevent his being 


tracked from her apartments by the emperor her fa- 
ther: a ſtory which the elegant pen of Addiſon has 
copied and embelliſhed from an old German chronicle, 


and inſerted in the 3d volume of the SpeCtator.—This 
happy lover (ſuppoſing the ſtory to be true) ſeems to 
have poſſeſſed a heart not unworthy of ſo enchanting a 


miſtreſs, and to have returned her affection with the 


moſt faithful attachment; for there is a letter of Agin- 


hard's till extant, lamenting the death of his wife, 
which is written in the tendereſt ſtrain of connubial af- 


fliction ;—it does not, however, expreſs that this lady 


was the affectionate princeſs, and indeed ſome late critics 


have proved that Imma was not the daughter of Char- 


lemagne.—But to return to our hiſtorian ; He was a 
native of Germany, and educated by the munificence of 
his imperial maſter, of which he has left the moſt grate- 


ful teſtimony, in his preface to the life of that monarch. 
Vor. I. 
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fully collecting or breaking their eggs, to prevent their 


He is the firſt writer who 


E G1 
Xginhard, after the Joſs of his lamented wife, is ſup- 
poſed to have paſſed the remainder of his days in reli- 
yo retirement, and to have died ſoon after the year 
40. His life of 1 his annals from 741 to 
839, and his letters, are all inſerted in the 2d yolume 
of Ducheſne's Scriptores Francorum. 
improved edition of this valuable hiſtorian, with the 
annotations'of Hermann Schminke, in 4to, 1711. 
AGIPAN, in heathen mythology, a denomination 


given tothe god Pan, becauſe he was repreſented with 


the horns, legs, feet, &c. of a goat. 

AGIPHILA, GoAT-FRIEND ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, ages . to the tetandria claſs of plants ; 
the characters of which are: The calyx is a ſingle · leaved 
perianthium, bell- ſhap'd, four-tooth'd, looſe, very ſhort, 


and perſiſtent: The corolla conſiſts of one petal ; the 


tubus cylindric, narrower and longer than the calyx ; 


the border divided into four ſegments, flat and equal; 
the diviſions oblong: The ſtamina conſiſt of four erect 


capillary filaments ; the antheræ are incumbent and 


ſquared : The piſti/lum has a germen above; a capil- 


lary, two-cleft, middle-ſized ſtylus ; and a ſimple ſtig- 
ma: The pericarpium is a roundiſh unilocular berry : 


The ed, are four. There is only one ſpecies, a na- 


tive of Martinique. 


AGIS, in ancient mythology, a name given to tlie 
ſhield or buckler of Jupiter and Pallas. 


The goat Amalthea, which had ſuckled Jove, bein 


dead, that god is ſaid to have covered his buckler wit 

the ſkin thereof; whence the appellation zgis, from 

et, aryoe, ſhe-goat. 
beaſt to life again, covered it with a new ſkin, and pla- 


Jupiter afterwards reſtoring the 


ced it among the ſtars. As to his buckler, he made a 
preſent of it to Minerva ; whence that goddeſs's buck- 
ler is alſo called 2g is. eh Br 
Minerva, having killed the Gorgon Meduſa, nailed 
her head in the middle of the ægis, which henceforth 
had the faculty of converting into ſtone all thoſe who 
looked thereon ; as Meduſa herſelf had done during 


her life. 


Others take the ægis not to have been a buckler, but 
a cuiraſs, or breaſt-plate : and it is certain the ægis of 


Pallas, deſcribed by Virgil, An. lib. viii. ver. 435, muſt 


have been a cuiraſs; ſince that poet ſays expreſsly, 
that Meduſa's head was on the breaſt of the goddeſs, 


But the ægis of Jupiter, mentioned a little higher, 


ver. 354, ſcems to have been a buckler: the words 


Cum ſæ pe nigrantem 
Agida concuteret dextra, 


agreeing very well to a buckler; but not at all to 2 


cuiraſs or breaſt- plate. 8 
Scrvius makes the ſame diſtinction on the two paſ- 
ſages of Virgil; for on verſe 354, he takes the ægis 


for the buckler of Jupiter, made, as above-mentioned, 


of the ſkin of the goat Amalthea ; and on verſe 455 


he deſcribes the ægis as the armour which covers the 


breaſt, which in ſpeaking of men is called the cviraſa, 
and egis in ſpeaking of the gods, 
overlooked theſe diſtinctions for want of going to the 
ſources. -: = | | 
AGISTHUS, in ancient hiſtory, was the ſon of 
Thyeſtes by his owu daughter Pilopeia, who, to con- 


ccal her ſhame, expoſed him in the woods: ſome ſay 
he was taken up by a ſhepherd, and ſuckled by a goat, 


whence he was called Zgiſthus, He corrupted Cly- 
| 8 temneſtra 


But there is an 


Many authors have 


N. 
Ægiſthus. 
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ſtance New her huſband, and reigned ſeven years in 
1 He was, together with Clytemneſtra, ſlain 
by Oreſtes. Pompey uſed to call Julius Cæſar Aęgiſthus, 
on account of his having corrupted his wife Mmia, 
whom he afterwards put away, though be had three 
children by her. 

AGITHALLUS (anc. geog.), a promontory and 
citadel of bicily, between Drepanum and the Empori- 
um Aegiſtanum, afterwards called Acel/us ; corruptly 
written Aegitharſos, in Ptolemy ; ſituate near mount 
Eryx, and now called Capo di Santo Teodoro. 

AGIUM (anc. geog.), « town of Achaia Propria, 
ſive miles from the place where Helice ſtood, and fa- 
mous for the council of the Acheans, which uſually met 
there, on account either of the dignity or commodious 
ſituation of the place. It was alſo famous for the wor- 
ſhip of Oueyvproc ive, Conventiunal upiter, and of Pa- 
ueihæ an Ceres, The territory of Agium was watered 
by two rivers, viz. the Phœnix and Meganitas, The 
epithet is AÆgienſis. There is a coin in the cabinet of 

e king of Pruſſia, with the inſcription Alrt, and the 
figare of a tortoiſe, which is the ſymbol of Pelopon- 
0%, and leaves no doubt as to the place where it was 


AGOBOLIUM, in antiquity, the ſacrifice of a goat 
offered to Cybele. The ægobolium was an expiatory 
ſacrifice, which bore a near reſemblance io the tauro- 
bolium and criobolium, and ſcems to have been ſome- 
times joined with them. TEES 
AGOPODIUM, $MALL WILD ANGELICA, GoUT- 
WORT, GOAT$8YrO0OT, HERB GERAKD, or ASHWEERD; 
8 genus of the digynia order, belonging to the pentan- 


The univerſal calyx is a manifold convex wabe) ; the 


partial one, couſimilar and flat; there is no involucrum ; 


and the proper perianthium is ſcarcely diſcernible : 
The univerſal corolla is uniform, the florets all fertile; 
the r one has five inverſc-ovate, concave, equal 
petals, inflected at the top: The ſtamina conſiſt of 
five ſunple filaments twice the length of the corolla; 
the antheræ roundiſh: The piſti//um has a germen be- 
neath ; two purple erect ſtyh the length of the corol- 
let; the ſtigmata are headed: No pericarpium : The 
fruit is ovate, ſtriated, and bipartite: The 2 are two, 
ovate, on one ſide convex and ſtriated, and flat on the 


other. There is but one ſpecies, a native of Britain 


and other parts of Europe. It is very common under 
hedges and abont gardens ; the leaves reſemble thoſe 
of Angelica, and it carries ſmall white flowers. Its 
roots run ſo faſt, as to render it a very troubleſome weed. 

A.GOPRICORN, a genus of the moncecia order, be- 
longing to the diandria claſs of plants; the characters 
of which are: The ca/yx both of the male and female 
is a tubular perianthium of one leaf divided into three 
fegments : Corolla wanting in both: The ſtamina con- 

of a ſingle erect filament longer than the calyx, with 
an ovate anthera : The piſtil/um has an ovate germen, 
three divaricated ſtyh, and ſimple perſiſtent ſtigmata: 
The pericarpium is a globular berry, three-grained with- 
in, and three-cell'd: The /zeds are ſolitary, and angu- 
lar on one ſide.— There is but one ſpecies, a native of 
Surinam. 

AGOSPOTAMOS = unf. , a river in the 
Thracian Cherſoneſus, falling with a ſouth- caſt courſe 


1 
Xgithalius temneſtra the wife of Agamemnon ; and with her aſ- 


dria claſs of plants; the characters of which are: 
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into the Helleſpont, to the north of Ceſtos; alſo a Egoſpers. 


town, ſtation, or road for ſhips, at its mouth. Here 
the Athenians, under Conon, through the fault of his 
colleague Iſocrates received a fignal overthrow from 
the Lacedemonians under Lyſander, which was follow- 
ed by the taking of Athens, and put an end to the 
Peloponneſian war, The Athenian fleet having fol- 
lowed the Lacedemonians, anchored in the road, over 
againſt the enemy, who lay before Lampſacus, The 
Helleſpont is not above two thouſand paces broad in 
that place. The two armies ſeeing themſclves ſo near 
each other, expected only to reſt that day, and were 
in hopes of coming to a battle on the next. 

But Lyſander had another deſign in his view, He 
commanded the ſeamen and pilots to go on board their 
galleys, as if they were in reality to fight the next 
morning at break of day, to hold themſelves in readi- 
neſs, and to wait his orders with profound filence. 
He commanded the land-army in like manner to draw 
up in battle upon the coaſt, and to wait the day with- 


out noiſe, On the morrow, as ſoon as the ſun was ri - 
ſen, the Athenians began to row towards them with 


their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance, 


Lyſander, though his ſhips were ranged in order of 


battle, with their heads towards the enemy, lay ftill 
without making any movement. In the evening, when 


the Athenians withdrew, he did not ſuffer his ſoldiers 
to go aſhore, till two or three galleys, which he had 
ſent out to obſerve them, were returned with advice 
that they had ſeen the enemy land. The next day 
paſſed in the fame manner, as did the third and fourth. 
Such a conduct, which argued reſerve and apprehen- 
ſion, extremely angmented the ſecurity and boldneſs 
of the Athenians, and inſpired them with an extreme 
contempt for an army, which fear, in their ſenſe, prevent- 
ed from ſhowing themſclves, and attempting any thing. 

Whilſt this d, Alcibiades, who was near the 
fleet, took horſe, and came to the Athenian generals; 
to whom he repreſented, that they Kept upon a very 
diſadvantageous coaſt, where there were neither ports 


nor cities in the neighbourhood ; that they were ob- 
liged to bring their proviſions from Ceſtos with great 


_ and difficulty ; and that they were very much 
in the wrong io ſuffer the ſoldiers and mariners of 
the flect, as ſoon as they were aſhore, to ſtraggle 
and diſperſe themſelves at their own pleaſure, whilſt 
they were faced in view by the enemy's fleet, ac- 
cuſtomed to execute the orders of their general with 
the readieſt obedience, and upon the ſlighteſt ſignal. 
He offered alſo to attack the enemy by land with 2 
ftrong body of Thracian troops, and to force them to 
a battle. The generals, eſpecially Tydeus and Me- 
nander, jealous of their command, did not content 


themſelves with I his offers, from the opinion, 


that if the event proved unfortunate, the whole blame 
would fall on them, and if favourable, that Alcibiades 
alone would have the honour of it; but rejected alſo 
with inſult his wiſe and ſalutary counſel, as if a man in 
diſgrace Joſt his ſenſe and abilities with the favour of 
the commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day the Athenians preſented themſelves 
again, and offered battle; retiring in the evening ac- 
cording to cuſtom with more inſulting airs than the 


days before. Lyſander, as uſnal, detached ſome gal- 


leys to obſerve them, with orders 19 return with the 
__utmoſ 


mos. 
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utmoſt diligence when they ſaw the Athenians land- 
cd, and to put up a brazen buckler at cach ſhip's head 
as ſoon as they reached the middle of the channel. 
Himſelf in the mean time ran through the whole line 
in his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold 
the ſeamen and ſoldiers in readineſs to row and fight 
on the firſt ſignal. 

As ſoon as the bucklers were put up in the ſhips 
heads, and the admiral-galley had given the ſignal by 
the ſound of trumpet, the whole fleet ſet forward in 
good order. The land- army at the ſame time made all 
poſſible haſte to the top of the promontory to ſee the 
battle. The ſtrait that ſeparates the two continents 
in this place is about fifteen ſtadia, or three quarters 


of a league inbreadch ; which ſpace was preſently elear- 


ed throngh the activity and diligence of the rowers. 
Conon the Athenian general was the firſt who percei- 
ved from ſhore, the flect advance in good order to at- 
tack him; upon which he immediately cried out for 
the troops to embark. In the height of ſorrow and 


trouble, fome he called to by their names, ſome he 


conjured, and others he forced to go on board their 


2 but all his endeavours and emotion were inef - 


ectual, the ſoldiers being diſperſed on all fides. For 


they were no ſooner come on ſhore, than ſome ran 


to the ſutlers, ſome to walk in the conntry, ſome 
to ſleep in their tents, and others had begun to dreſs 


their ſuppers. This proceeded from the want of vigi- 


lance and experience in their generals, who, not ſuſ- 
petting the leaſt danger, indulged themſelves in tak- 
ing their repoſe, and gave their ſoldiers the fame li- 
berty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries and 
4 great noiſe of their oars, when Conon, diſengaging 
himſelf with nine galleys, of which number was the ſa- 
cred ſhip called the Paralian, ſtood away for Cyprus, 
where he took refuge with Evagoras. The Pelopon- 
neſians, falling upon the reſt of the fleet, took imme- 
diately the galleys which were empty, and diſabled and 


deſtroyed ſuch as begun to fill with men. The ſoldiers, 
who ran without order or arms to their relief, were ei- 


ther killed in the endeavour to get on board, or flying 
on ſhore were cut to pieees by the enemy, who lande 
in purſuit of them. Lyſander took 3000 priſoners, 
with all the generals, and the whole fleet. After ha- 
ving plundered the camp, and faſtened the enemy's 
eee to the ſtern of his on, he returned to Lamp- 
acus amidſt the ſound of flutes and ſongs of triumph. 
It was his glory to have atchieved one of the greateſt 
military exploits recorded in hiſtory with little or no 
loſs, and to have terminated a war in the ſmall ſpace 
of an hour, which had already laſted 27 years, and 
which, perhaps, without him, had been of much longer 
continuance. 

AGYPT. Sce Ecyrrt. | „ 

AGYPTIACUM, in pharmacy, the name of ſeve- 
ral detergent ointments; which are deſeribed under 
the article O1nTMENT. 3 

AGYPTILLA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
ſtone deſcribed by the ancients, and ſaid, by ſome au- 
thors, to have the remarkable quality of giving water 
the colour and taſte of wine. This ſeems a very ima- 
ginary virtue, as are indeed too many of thoſe in for- 
mer ages attributed to ſtones. The deſcriptions left us 
of this remarkable foſſil tell us, that it was variegated 
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with, or compoſed of, veins of black and white, or black Gs 
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and bluciſh, with ſometimes a plate or vein of whitiſh 
red. The authors of theſe accounts ſeem to havegun- 
derſtood by this name the ſeveral ſtones of the hs, 
ſardonyx, and camæa kind; all which we have at pre- 
ſent common among us, but none of which poſſeſs any 


ſuch ſtrange properties. 


AGYPTUS, (fab. hiſt.) was the ſon of Beleus, and 
brother of Danaus, See BELIDES. 

AINATZ, in antiquity, a denomination given to 
the ſenators of Miletus, becauſe they held their delibe- 
rations on board a ſhip, and never returned to land till 
matters had been agreed on. 

LIAN (Claudius), born at Præneſte in Italy. He 
taught rhetoric at Rome, according to Perizonius, un- 
der the emperor Alexander Severus. He was firnamed 
Mio rynwro@, Honey-mouth, on account of the fweet- 
neſs of his ſtyle. He was likewiſe honoured with the 
title of Sophiſt, an appellation ini his days given only to 
men of learning and wiſdom, He loved retirement, 
and devoted himſelf to ſtudy. He greatly admired and 
ſtudied Plato, Ariftotle, Ifocrates, Plutarch, Homer, 
Anacreon, Archilochus, &c. and, though a Roman, 
gives the preference to the writers of the Greek nation. 
His two moſt celebrated works are, his Various Hi- 
ſtory, and Hiſtory of Animals. He compoſed likewiſe 
a book on Providence, mentioned by Euſtathius; and 
another on Divine Appearances, or The Declarations 


of Providence. There have been ſeveral editions of his 


Various Hiſtory. | | 
ALI PONS (anc. geog.), one of the fortreſſes near 
the wall or rampart, or, in the words of the Notitia, 


through the line of the hither wall; built, as is thought, 
by Adrian“. Now Porteland, (Camden), in North- «gee Adrian 


(emperor.) 


umberland, between Newcaſtle and Morpeth, 

_ ALIUS PONS, now i/ Porte S. Angelo, a ſtone- 
bridge at Rome, over the Tyber, which leads to the 
Burgo and Vatican from the city, along Adrian's mole, 
built by the emperor Adrian. 
ALFRED. See ALFRED. 


god of cats; repreſented ſometimes like a cat, and 
ometimes like a man with a cat's head. The Egyp- 
tians had ſo ſuperſtitious a regard for this animal, that 
the killing it, whether by accident or deſign, was pu- 
niſhed with death: and Diodorus relates, that, in the 
time of extreme famine, they choſe rather to cat one 
another than touch theſe ſacred animals. | 


AEM, Au, or Aux, a liquid meaſure uſed in moſt 


parts of Germany; but different in different towns; 


the aem commonly contains 20 vertils, or 80 maſſes; 


that of Heidelbergh is equal to 48 maſſes ; and that of 
Wirtembergh to 160 maſſes. Sce AAM. 43 
AMILIUS (Paulus), the ſon of Lucius Paulus, 


who was killed at the battle of Cannæ, was twice con- 


ful. In his firſt conſulate he triumphed over the Li- 
gurians ; and in the ſecond ſubdued Perſens king of 
Macedonia, and reduced that country to a'Roman pro- 
vince, on which he obtained-the ſurname of Macedoni- 
cus. He returned to Rome loaded with glory, and 
N for three days. He died 168 years before 
-hriſt, | 

ulis (Paulus), a celebrated hiſtorian, born at 
Verona, who obtained ſuch reputation in Italy, that he 
was invited into France by the cardinal of 7” in 
82 0 


ALURUS, in Egyptian mythology, the deiry ot 
en 


us. 
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Amoboli- the reign of Lewis XII. in order to write the hiſtory ſtroke. In an epic poem this merit is the next to ſub- Angina, 
um, of the kings of France in Latin, and was given a ca- limity, The ſecond book of the A neid is one of the Enigma, 
4. nonry in the cathedral of Paris. He was ncar 30 euer maſter- picces that ever was exccuted. The © 
years in writing that hiſtory, which has been greatly death of old Priam, and the family- pieces of AÆncas, 


Blair's Lea- 


are,. 


admired; and died at Paris on the 5th of of May 1529. 

A.MOBOLIUM, in antiquity, the blood of a bull 
or ram offered in the ſacrifices, called taurobolia and 
crialglia ; in which ſenſe the word occurs in ancient 
inſcriptions. 


A.NARIA (anc, geog.), an iſland on the bay of 


Cumæ, or over-againſt Cumæ in Italy, (Pliny.) It is 
alſo called Inarime, (Virgil); and now Iſchia ; ſcarce 
three miles diſtant from the coaſt, and the promontory 


Miſenus to the weſt ; 20 miles in compaſs ; called Pi- 


thecuſa by the Greeks, It is one of the Ocnotrides, 


and fenced round by very high rocks, ſo as to be inac- 


ceſſible but on one ſide ; it was formerly famous for its 
carthen ware. See IscHla. 


ANEAS (fab. hiſt.), a famous Trojan prince, the 


ſon of Anchiſes and Venus. At the deſtruction of 
Troy, he bore his aged father on his back, and ſaved 
him from the Greeks ; but being too ſolicitous about 


his ſon and houſchold-gods, loſt his wife Creuſa in the 


eſcape. Landing in Africa, he was kindly reccived by 
queen Dido: but quitting her coaſt, he arrived in Italy, 
where he married Lavinia the daughter of king Lati- 
nus, and defeated Turnus, to whom ſhe had been con- 
tracted, After the death of his father-in-law, he was 


made king of the Latins, over whom he reigned three. 


years : but joining with the Aborigines, he was ſlain 
in a battle againſt the Tuſcans. Virgil has rendered 
the name of this prince immortal, by making him the 
hero of his poem. Sce AN EI D. 
ANEAS SYLVIUs, (Pope). Sce Pius II. 
ANEATORES, in antiquity, the muſicians in an 


army, including thoſe who played trumpets, horns, &c. 


The word is formed from æueus, on account of the bra- 
zen inſtruments uſed by them. | 
ANEID, the name of Virgil's celebrated epic 
11 The ſubject of the Ancid, which is the eſta- 
liſhment of Aneas in Italy, is extremely happy. No- 
thing could be more intereſting to the Romans than to 
look back to their origin from ſo famous a hero. While 
the object was ſplendid itſelf, the traditionary hiſtory 
of his country opened intercſting fields to the poet; 
and he could glance at all the future great exploits of 
the Romans, in its ancient and fabulous ſtate, 


As to the unity of action, it is perfectly well pre- 


ſerved in the Ancid. The ſettlement of Aneas, by 
the order of the gods, is conſtantly kept in view. The 
epiſodes are linked properly with the main ſubject. 
The nodus, or intrigue of the poem, is happily ma- 
naged. The wrath of Juno, who oppoſes Ancas, gives 
riſc to all his difficulties, and connects the human with 
the celeſtial operations throughout the whole poem. 

One great imperfection of the AÆneid, however, is, 
that there are almoſt no marked characters in it. Achates, 
Cloanthes, Gyas, and other Trojan heroes who accom- 
panied Aneas into Italy, arc inſipid figures. Even 


Ancas himſelf is without intereſt, The character of 


Dido is the beſt ſupported in the whole ZEneid. 

The principal excellency of Virgil is tenderneſs. His 
ſoul was full of ſenſibility. He muſt have felt him- 
ſelf all the affecting circumſtances in the ſcenes he de- 
ſeribes; and he Knew ho to touch the heart by a ſingle 


Anchiſes, and Creufa, are as tender as can be conceived. 
In the fourth book, the unhappy paſſion and death of 
Dido are admirable. The epiſodes of Pallas and Evan- 
der, of Niſus and Euryalus, of Lauſus and Mezentius, 
arc all ſuperlatively fine. 

In his battles, Virgil is far inferior to Homer. But 


In the important epiſode, the deſcent into hell, he has 
outdone Homer by many degrees. There is nothing in 


antiquity to equal the ſixth book of the Aneid. 
A.NGINA, one of the iſlands of the Archipelago. 

It lies in the bay of Engia, and the town of that name 

contains about 800 houſes and a caſtle ; and near it are 


the ruins of a magnificent ſtructure, which was proba- 


bly a temple. | 

ANIGMA, denotes any dark ſaying, wherein ſome 
well-known. thing is concealed under obſcure language. 
The word is Greck, Amvype, formed of ha, 0b- 


ſecure innuere, to hint a _ darkly, and of ane, an 


obſcure ſpeech or diſcourſe, The popular name is riddle ; 
from the Belgic raeden, or the Saxon ararcthan, to in- 
terpret, Fa. Bouhours, in the memoirs of Trevoux, 
defines an ænigma, A diſcourſe of painting, Ong 
ſome hidden meaning, which is propoſcd to be gueſſed, 
Painted An1cmas, are repreſentations of the works 
of nature, or art, concealed under human figures, drawn 
from hiſtory, or fable. 

A Verbal A'n1cma, is a witty, artful, and abſtruſe 
deſcription of any thing.—In a general ſenſe, every 
dark ſaying, every difficult queſtion, every parable, 
may paſs for an ænigma. Hence obſcure laws are 
called /Enigmata Juris, The alchemiſts are great 
dealers in the ænigmatic language, their proceſſes for 
the philoſopher's ſtone being generally wrapped up in 
riddles: e. g. Fac ex mare et fæminà circulum, inde 
quadrangulum, hinc triangulum, fac circulum, et habebis 
lapidem philoſophorum. F. Meneſtrier has attempted to 
reduce the compoſition and reſolution of ænigmas to a 
kind of art, with fixed rules and principles, which he 
calls the philoſophy of ænigmatic images. 

The Subject of an ANI, or the thing to be 
concealed and made a myſtery of, he juſtly obſerves, 


ought not to be ſuch in itſelf ; but, on the contrary, 


common, obvious, and eaſy to be conceived. It is to 
be taken, either from nature, as the heavens, or ſtars ; 
or from art, as painting, the compaſs, a mirror, or 
the like. 5 

The Form of Kx16Mas conſiſts in the words, which, 
whether they be in proſe or verſe, contain either ſome 
deſcription, a queſtion, or a proſopopæia. The Jaſt 
kind are the moſt pleaſing, inaſmuch as they give life 
and action to things which otherwiſe have them not. 
To make an ænigma, therefore, two things are to be 
pitched on, which bear ſome reſemblance to each other; 
as the ſun and a monarch ; or a ſhip and a houſe : 
and on this reſemblance is to be raiſed a ſuperſtructure 
of contrarieties to amuſe and perplex. It is eaſier 
to find great ſubjects for ænigmas in figures than in 
words, inaſmuch as painting attracts the eyes and ex- 
cites the attention to diſcover the ſenſe. The ſubjects 
of ænigmas in painting, are to be taken either from 
hiſtory or fable: the compoſition here is a kind of me- 


tamorphoſis, 
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Zoigma. tamorphoſis, wherein e. g. human figures are chan. 
——— ged into trees, and rivers into metals. It is eſſential 


to ænigmas, that the hiſtory or fable, under which 
they are preſented, be known to every body; other- 
wiſe it will be two ænigmas inſtead of one; the firſt 
of the hiſtory or fable, the ſecond of the ſenſe in which 
it is to be taken. Another eſſential rule of the ænigma 
is, that it only admits of one ſenſe. Every ænigma which 
is ſaſceptive of different interpretations, all equally na- 
tural, is ſo far imperfect. What gives a kind of erudi- 
tion to an enigma, is an invention of figures in ſitua- 
tions, geſtures, colours, &c. authoriſed by paſſages of 
the poets, the cuſtoms of artiſts in ſtatues, baſſo relic vos, 
inſcriptions, and medals.—In foreign colleges, | 
The Explication of AN1G Mas makes a conſiderable 
exerciſe; and that one of the moſt difficult and amu- 


ſing where wit and penetration have the largeſt field. 


—By piers, an ænigma, is meant the finding a 
motto correſponding to the action and perſons repre- 
ſented in a picture, taken either from hiſtory or my- 
thology. The great art of this exerciſe conſiſts in the 
choice of a motto, which either by itſelf, or the cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, perſon who ſpeaks, or thoſe 
before whom he is ſpeaking, may divert the ſpectators, 
and furniſh occaſions for ſtrokes of wit ; alſo in ſhowin 

to advantage the conformities between the figure an 

thing figured, giving ingenious turns to the reaſons 
employed to ſupport what is advanced, and in artfully 


introducing pieces of poetry to illuſtrate the ſubje& and 


awaken the attention of the audience. 

As to the ſolution of ænigmas, it may be obſer- 
ved, that thoſe expreſſed by figures are more difficult 
to explain than thoſe conſiſting of words, by reaſon 


images may ſignify more things than words can; ſo 
that to fix them to a particular ſenſe, we muſt apply 


every ſituation, ſymbol, &c. and without omitting a 


circumſtance, —As there are few perſons in . or 
mythology, but have ſome particular character of vice 


or virtue, we are, before all things, to attend to this 


character, in order to divine what the figure of a per- 
ſon repreſented in a painting ſignifies, and to find what 


agreement this may have with the ſubject whereof we 


would explain it. Thus, if Proteus be repreſented in 


a picture, it may be taken to denote inconſtancy, and 
applied either to a phyſical or a moral ſubject, whoſe 
character is to be changeable; e. g. analmanack, which 
expreſſes the weather, the ſeaſons, heat, cold, ſtorms, 


and the ike. The colours of figures may alſo help to 


unriddle what they mean: white, for inſtance, is a 
mark of innocence, red of modeſty, green of hope, 
black of ſorrow, &c. When figures are accompani- 
ed with /y-bols, they are leſs precarious; theſe being, 
as it were, the ſoul of ænigmas, and the key that 
opens the myſtery of them. Of all the Kinds of ſym- 
bols which. may be met with in thoſe who have treated 
profeſſedly on the ſubject, the only truly ænigmatical 
are thoſe of Pythagoras, which, under dark proverbs, 
hold forth leſſons of morality ; as when he ſays, State. 
ram ne tranſilias, to ſignify, Do no injuſtice. 

But it muſt be added, that we meet with ſome e&nig- 
mas in hiſtory, complicated to a degree, which much 
tranſcends all rules, and has given great perplexity 
to the interpreters of them. Such is that celebrated 
ancient one, Ælia Lælia Criſpis, about which many of 


the learned have puzzled their heads, There arc two 


E 


exemplars of it: one found 140 years ago, on a mar- Anigma, 
ble near Bolognia: the other in an ancient MS, writ-— 
ten in Gothic letters, at Milan. It is controverted 


ANI 


tween the two cities, which is to be reputed the more 
authentic, 
Ihe Bononian /Znigma. 
D. M: 
Alia Lælia Criſpis, 
Nec vir, nec mulier, 
Nec androgyna ; 
Nec puella, nec juvenis, 
Nec anus ; 
Nec caſta, nec meretrix, 
Nec pudica ; 
Sed omnia : 
Sublata 
Negue fame, neque ferro, 
Negue veneno : 
Sed omnibus: 
Nec cælo, nec terris, 
Nec aquis, 

Sed ubique jacet. 
Lucius Agatho Priſtius, 
Nec maritus, nec amator, 

Nee neceſſarius ; 
 Neque marens, neque gaudens, 
Neque flens ; 
Hanc, 
Nec molem, nec pyramidem,, 
Nec ſepulchrum, 
| Sed omnia, 
Scit et neſcit, cui poſuertt.. 


That is to ſay, To the gods manes, Elia Lælia Criſpis, 


neither man, nor woman, nor hermaphrodite ; neither girl, 
nor young woman, nor old; neither chaſte, nor a whore; 
but all theſe : killed neither by hunger, nor ſteel nor poi- 

ſon ; but by all theſe : reſts neither in heaven, nor on 
earth, nor in the waters; but every where. Lucius A. 
gatho Priſcius, neither her huſband, nor lover, nor 


Friend; neither ſorrowful, nor joyful, nor weeping, cer- 


tain, or uncertain, to whom he. rears this monument, 
neither eres her a temple, nor a pyramid, nor a tomb, 
but all theſe. In the MS. at Milan, inſtead of D. M. 
we find A. M. P. P. D. and at the end the following 
addition: — , | 

Hoc eſt ſepulchrum intus cadaver non habens, 

Hoc eſt cadaver ſepulchrum extra non habens, 

| Sed cadaver idum eſt et ſepulehrum. 
We find near 50 ſeveral ſolutions of this ænigma 
advanced by learned men. Marius Michael Ange- 
lus maintains Ælia Lelia Criſpis to ſignify rain- wa- 
ter falling into the ſea. Ri. Vitus firſt explained it of 
Niobe turned to a ſtone, afterwards of the rational 
ſoul, and afterwards of the Platonic idea; Jo. Turrius, 
of the materia prima; Fr. Schottus, of an, eunuch ; 
Nic. Bernardus, of the philoſopher's ſtone, in which he 
is followed by Borrichius; Zach. Pontinus, of three 
human bodies in the ſame ſituation, and buried by three 
different men at the ſame time; Neſmondius, of a 
law-ſuit; Jo. Gaſ. Gerartius, of love; Zu, Boxhor- 
nius, of a ſhadow; P. Terronus, of muſic; Fort Li- 
cetus, of generation, friendſhip, and privation: M. Ov. 
Montalbanus, of hemp; Car. Cæſ. Malvaſia, of an a- 
bortive girl promiſed in marriage; Pet. Mengulus, of 
the rule of chaſtity, preſcribed by the founder of the 

military 
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Ruigms- military religion of St Mary; M. de Ciconia, of pope 


tography 
Molipile. 


Thrace, ſituate ou the caſt-m 


Joan; Heumanus, of Lot's wife; and laſtly, J. C. S. 
an anonymous writer in the Leiplic Acts, of the Chri- 


ſtian church. 

ANIGMATOGRAPHY, or /AEx1CMATHOLOGY, 
the art of reſolving or making * 

A.NONA (anc, geog.), a eity of Liburnia, called by 
Pliny Cioita, Praſini, the reaſon of which is unknown; 
alſo Æuona, and is now called Nona ; on the Adriatic, by 
which it is for the greater part ſurrounded ; over- againſt 
the iſland Giſſa, from which it is diſtant four miles to 
the weſt. E. Long. 169, Lat. 28. 


ANUS (anc. geog.), now the Inn, a river of Ger- 


many, which, riſing in the country of the Griſons, 
out of the Alps, in . diſtrict called Gottes- haus- punt, 
runs through the Griſons, the county of Tyrol, the 
a of Bavaria; and through Pau into the Da- 
nube. 
Ax us, Ano, or num, (anc. geog.), a town of 
mouth of the Hebrus, 
which has two mouths; and ſaid to be built by the Cu- 
means. It was a free town, in which ſtood the tomb 
of Polydorus, (Pliny) ; Ænius is the epithet. Here the 
brother of Cato Uticenſis died, and was honoured with 
a monument of marble in the forum of the Anii, (Plu- 
tarch) ; called Æuei, (Stephanus); Livy ſays that the 
town was otherwiſe called Abſynthus. Now Eno. 


ANITHOLOGIUS, in poetry, a verſe of two 


dactyls and three trochæi; as, Prælia dira placent 
truci juventæ. 


AOLIA IN SUL, now 


called from Aolus, who reigned there about the 
time of the Trojan war. The Greeks call them He- 
phaſtiades; and the Romans Vulcaniæ, from their 
fiery eruptions. They are alſo called Liparæorum Ju- 
ſulz, from their principal iſland Lipara. Dionyſus Pe- 
riegetes calls them Navras, becauſe circumnavigable. 
KOOL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething be- 
——_ to Aolis. 

.OLIC, or Xor1an, in grammar, denotes one of 
the five dialects of the Greek tongue. It was firſt uſed 
in Bœotia; whence it paſſed into Aolia, and was 
that which Sappho and Alcæus wrote in. The Aolic 
dialect generally throws out the aſpirate or ſharp ſpirit, 
and agrees in ſo many things with the Doz1c dialect, 
that the two are uſually confounded together. 

The Holic digama is a name piven to the letter F, 
which the Aohans uſed to prefix to words beginning 
with vowels, as Fewer, for owe; ; alſo to inſert between 


vowels, as «Fg, for vg, | TH, 
a verſe conſiſting of an 


Aoric Verſe, in proſody, 
iambns, or ſpondec; then of two anapeſts, ſeparated 
by a long ſyllable ; and, laſtly, of another aner 
Such as, O ſtelliferi conditor orbis, This is otherwiſe 
called eulagic verſe; and, from the chief poets who 
uſed it, Archilochian and Pindaric. 

AOLIPILE, in hydraulics, is a hollow ball of me- 
tal, generally uſed in courſes of experimental philoſo- 
phy, in order to demonſtrate the poſſibility of convert- 
ng water into an elaſtic ſteam or vapour by heat. The 
inſtrument, therefore, conſiſts of a ſlender neck, or 
pipe, paying a narrow orifice inſerted into the ball by 
means of a ſhouldered ſcrew. This pipe being taken 
ont, the ball is filled almoſt full of water, and the pipe 


1 


_ again ſcrewed in, the ball is placed on a pan of 
e 


I/ole di Lipari, (anc, 
geog.) , ſeven. iflands, ſituated between Sicily and Italy, 
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Kindled charcoal, where it is well heated, and there 
iſſues from the orifice a vapour, with prodigious vio- 
lence and great noiſe, which continues till all the in- 


cluded water is diſcharged. The ſtronger the fire is, 


the more elaſtic and violent will be the ſteam ; butcare 
muſt be taken that the ſmall orifice of the pipe be not, 
by any accident, ſtopped up; becauſe the inſtrument 


2 
on. 
— 2 


would in that caſe infallibly burſt in pieces, with ſuch 


violence as may greatly endanger the lives of the per- 


ſons near it. Another way of introducing the water 


is to heat the ball red-hot when empty, which will drive 
out almoſt all the air : and rhen 


by ſuddenly immerg- 


ing it in water, the preſſure of the atmoſphere will force 


in the fluid, till it is nearly full. Des Cartes and o- 
thers have uſed this inſtrument to account for the na- 
tural canſe and generation of the wind: and hence it 
was called Solopila: q. d. pila Roli, the ball of Æolus 
or of the god of the winds. | 
AOLIS, or MXor1a (anc. geog.), a country of 


the Hither Aſia, ſettled by colonies of Æolian Greeks, 


Taken at large, it comprehends all Troas, and the coaſt 
of the Helleſpont to the Propontis, becauſe in thoſe 
there were ſeveral Xolian colonies: more ſtrictly, 
it is ſituated between Troas to the north, and Ionia to 
the ſouth, The people are called Soles, or Æolii. 
AOLIUM MARE 2 
Egean ſea, waſhing Aolis; call 
Myſia. Now called, Colſo di Smyrna. 
AOLUS, in heathen mythology, the god of the 
winds, was faid to be the ſon of Jupiter by Acaſta, or 
Sigeſia, the daughter of Hippotus ; or, according to 


Myfium, from 


grog a part of the 
alſo 


others, the ſon of Hippotus by Meneclea, daughter of 


Hyllus king of Lipara. He dwelt in the ifland 
Strongyle, now called Strombolo, one of the ſeven 
lands called Æolian from their being under the do- 
minion of Aolns. Others ſay, that his refidence was 
at Regium, in Italy; and others again place him in 
the iſland Lipara. He is repreſented as having autho- 
rity over the winds, which he held enchained in a vaſt 
cavern, to prevent their continuing the devaſtations 


they had beerr guilty of before they were put under his 


direction. Mythologiſts explain the original of theſe 
fables, by ſaying, that he was a wiſe and good prince; 
and, being fkilled in aſtronomy, was able, by the flux 


and reflux of the tides, and the nature of the volcano 


in the iſland Strongyle, to foretel ſtorms and tempeſts. 
Harp of olus, or the Æolian lyre. See Aco u- 
STICS, no 10. 
EON, a Greek werd, properly ſignifying the age 
or duration of any thing. | % 
Aon, among the followers of Plato, was uſed to 
ſignify any virtue, attribute, or perfection: hence 


they repreſented tlie deity as an a emblage of all poſ- 


ſible æons; and called him pleroma, a Greek term 


ſignifying fu/nc/5. The Valentinians, who, in the firſt 


apes of the church, blended the conceits of the Jewiſh. 
cabaliſts, the Platoniſts, and the Chaldean philoſophers, 
with the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine, invented 
a kind of Theogony, or Genealogy of Gods (not un- 


like that of Heſiod), whom they called by ſeveral glo- 


the general appellation of 


rious names, and all b 
"Wo reckoned Zwn, Life; Asſoc, 


Aoxs: among which t 


Word ; Mers Tere, Only-begotten ; Nona, Fulneſs ; and 


many other divine powers and emanations, amounting 
— 


Lora 
5 


Era. 


ARA 


( 143 } 


AER 


in number to thirty: which they fancied to be ſuc- or nation; and the epochs are points fixed by chrono- Xrarium 


ceſſively derived from one another; and all from one 
ſelf. originated deity, named Bythus, i. e. profound 
or unfathomable ; whom they call likewiſe, The moſt 
high and ine fable Father, See VALENTINIANS. 
OR, among ancient writers on medicine, is uſed 
for geſtation ; which ſort of exerciſe was often preſcrib- 
ed by the phyſicians of thoſe days. Other exerciſes 
conſiſted principally in the motion of the body; but 
in the ora the limbs were at reſt, while the body was 
carried about and moved from place to place, in ſuch 


a manner as the phyſician preſcribed. It had there- 


fore the advantages of exerciſe, without the fatigue of 
it, This exerciſe was promoted ſeveral ways: ſome- 
times the patient was laid in a fort of hammock, fu 
ported by ropes, and moved backward and forward; 
ſometimes his bed run nimbly on its feet. And beſides 
theſe, the ſeveral ways of travelling were accounted 
ſpecies of the ora, whether in the litter, in a boat or 
ſhip, or on even ground in a chariot. —Aſclepiades was 
the firſt who bronght geſtation into practice, which 
was uſed as a means to recover ſtrength after a fe- 
ver, &c. | 

AQUANA jvc, (anc. geog.); mountains of 
Picenum, in the kingdom of Naples, now called Mon- 
tagna di Sorrento, denominated from the town Aqua, 
which being deſtroyed, was replaced by Vicus, now 
Vico di Sorrento, called alſo Zquana, Sil. Italicus. 

A 
wed Reed the honſe of Spurius Melius, who, by lar- 
geſſes corrupting the people, affected the ſupreme 
power: refuſing to appear before the dictator Cincin- 
natus, he was lain by Servilius Ahala, maſter of the 
horſe; his houſe was razed to the ground; and the 


1 on which it ſtood was called Area Equimelii. 
L 


8 


ARA, in chronology, a fixed point of time from 


whence any number of years is begun to be counted. 


It is ſometimes alſo written in ancient authors Fra. 


The origin of the term is conteſted, though it is ge- 


nerally allowed to have had its riſe in Spain. Sepul- 
veda ſuppoſes it formed from A. ER. A. the notæ or 
abbreviatures of the words annus erat Auguſti, occa- 


ſioned by the Spaniards beginning their computation 


from the time their country came under the dominion 
of Auguſtus, or that of receiving the Roman calendar. 
This opinion, however ingenious, is rejected by Sca- 
liger, not only on account that in the ancient abbre- 
viatures A never ſtood for annis, unleſs when preceded 


by // for vixit; and that it ſeems improbable they 


ſhould put ER for erat, and the letter A, without any 
diſcrimination, both for axis and Auguſtus. Voſſius 
nevertheleſs favours the conjecture, and judges it at 
leaſt as probable, as either that of Iſidore, who de- 
rives æra from £5, the © tribute-money,” wherewith 
Auguſtus taxed the world: or that of Scaliger himſelf, 
who deduces it likewiſe from 4, though in a different 
manner. E,, he obſerves, was uſed among the an- 
cients fur an article or item in an account; and hence 
it came alſo to ſtand for a ſam or number itſelf. 
From the plural ra, came by corruption ra, æram, 
in the ſingular; much as Oft;, O/tiam, the name of a 
place, from Cſtia, the months of the Tyber. 

The difference between the terms æra and epoch is, 


that the æras are certain points fixed by ſome people, 


the monics were depoſite 


IMELIUM, in antiquty, a place in Rome, 


logiſts and hiſtorians. The idea of an æra compre- 
hends alſo a certain ſucceſſion of years proceeding from 
4 fixed point of time, and the epoch is that point it- 
ſelf. Thus the Chriſtian æra began at the epoch of 
the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, See CyuxonoLoOGY, where 
the different Aras, &c. are enumerated and explained. 

ARARIUM, the treaſury or place where the pub- 
lic money was depoſited amongſt the Romans. 

AErarrum Santtius contained the monies ariſing from 


the twentieth part of all legacies: this was kept for the 


extreme neceſlities of the ſtate. 

AZrarrom Privatum was the emperor's privy purſe, 
or the place where the money ariſing from his private 
patrimony was depoſited. 

ERA Viceſimarnm, the place where the money 
ariſing from the taxes levied from foreign countries was 
laid up, ſo called becauſe it moſt commonly conſiſted of 
a twentieth part of the produce. | 

/ERARrum Mithye, or 8 Lucinæ, was where 


which parents paid for the 
birth of each child. 


There are ſeveral other treaſuries mentioned in hiſ- 


tory, as the ærarium Fupentutis, Veneris, &c, The 
temple of Saturn was tlie public treaſury of Rome, 
either becauſe Saturn firſt taught the Italians to coin 


3 or, which is moſt likely, becauſe this temple 
was the 


fitteſt place for that purpoſe. 
Erarium differs from fiſtus, as the firſt contained 
the public money, the ſecond that of the prince. The 


two are, however, ſometimes indifcriminately uſed for 
each other. | 


ARARIUS, a name given by the Romans to a 
degraded citizen, who had been ſtruck off the liſt of 


his century. Such perfons were ſo called becauſe they 
were liable to all the taxes (ra), without enjoying 
any of its privileges. 

The ærarii were incapable of making a will, of in- 
heriting, of voting in aſſemblies, of enjoying any poſt 


of honour or profit; in effect, were only ſubject to the 
burdens, without the benefits of ſociety ; yet they re- 


tained their freedom, and were not reduced to the con- 
dition of ſlaves. To be made an erarius was a pu- 
niſhment inflifted for ſome offence, and reputed one 


degree more ſevere than to be expelled a tribe, tribu 
Movert. 


ZAxrartvs was alſo anofficer inſtituted by Alexander 


Severns, for the diſtribution of the money given in lar- 
geſſes to the ſoldiery, or people. 


ArAar1uUs was alſo uſed for a perſon employed in 


coining, or working braſs, 


Theſe are ſometimes called ærarii fuſores : at other 
times #rarins is {diſtinguiſhed from 6 
anſwering to what we now call copperſmiths, the lat- 
ter to founders, 

ARraRIos was likewiſe applied to a ſoldier who re- 
ceives pay. . 
ABA, or EERHA (anc. geog.), the ancient name 
0 


that not only Theſſaly, but Egypt, was called H= by 
the Greeks, which Euſebius alſo confirms; and hence 


„ in his tranſlation of the 114th Pſalm, 
uſes 


it for Egypt. 


Heſychius applies this name to 
Ethiopia. 


AERIA, 


ſtrongeſt and moſt ſecnre, and therefore the 


gypt: the ſcholiaſt on Apollonius Rhodius, ſays, 


ia 


r; the former 


„n [ 

Aerial, AERIAL, ina general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 

Aerians. partaking of the nature of air; thus, arial ſubſtance, 
aerial particles, &c. 

Aula Perſpettive, ScePERSPECTIVE and PAIxT- 

ING, | 

 AERIANS, in church-hiſtory, a branch of Arians, 

who, to the doctrines of that ſet, added ſome pecu- 

liar dogmas of their own; as, that there is no diffe- 

rence between biſhops and prieſts; a doctrine main- 

tained by many — he divines, particularly of the 

eſbyterian and reformed churches. The ſect received 

its denomination from Acrins an Armenian prieſt of 

the fourth century, He founded his doctrine chiefly 

upon ſome paſſages in St Panl; and, among others, 


upon that in 1 Tim. iv. 14. where the apoſtle exhorts 


him not to 5 the gf he had received by the laying 
en of the hands of the Preſbytery. Here, obſerves Ac- 


K @ 


HE doctrine or ſcience of Alx, its nature and dif- 
ferent ſpecies, with their ingredients, propertics, 
phenomena, and uſes. 

Air, in a general ſenſe, is that inviſible fluid every- 
where ſurrounding the globe ; on which depends not 
only animal but vegetable life; and which ſeems, in 
ſhort, to be one of the great agents employed by na- 
ture in carrying on her operations throughout the 
World. | 

Though the attention of philoſophers has in all ages 
been engaged in ſome meaſure by inquiries r 
the nature of the atmoſphere, yet till within theſe la 
30 ycars, little more than the mere mechanical action 
of this fluid was diſcovered, with the exiſtence of ſome 
anomalous and permanently claſtic vapours, whoſe pro- 
perties and relation to the air we breathe were almoſt 
entirely unknown, 
riod, however, the diſcoveries concerning the conſti- 
tuent parts of the atmoſphere itſelf, as well as the na- 
ture of the different permanently claſtic fluids which go 
under the general name of air, have been ſo numerous 
and rapid, that they have at once raiſed this ſubject to 
the dignity of a Science, and now form a very conſider- 
able, as well as important, part of the modern ſyſtem of 
natural philoſophy. 
ele. tereſting to philoſophers, than uſeful to ſcience and be- 

neficial to ſociety, Many perplexing proceſſes in che- 
miſtry have been explained in conſequence of them, 
ſeveral have been facilitated, and a number of new 
and uſeful ones have been introduced, The phe- 
nomena attending metallic calcinations and reduc- 
tions have been greatly elucidated. The knowledge 
of the uſe of the air in reſpiration ; the method of aſ- 
certaining its purity and fitneſs for that function; the 
inveſtigation of dephlogiſticated air; the method of 
impregnating water with fixed air; are all calculated 
to anſwer purpoſes of the higheſt utility, The medi- 
„** properties of fixed air have been in a great mea- 
ſure aſcertained, and its antiſceptic qualities in other 
reſpects promiſe to be of conſiderable advantage. The 
method of aſcertaining the purity of the air of a place, 
and the manner of ventilating an apartment, are of 
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Within the above-mentioned pe- 


Thoſe diſcoveries, indeed, have not been more in- 


AER. 
rius, are no mention of biſhops: on the contrary, Ti- Flos Eris, 
mothy evidently received his ordination from the preſ- Aerogra- 
byters or prieſts. —Epiphanins zealouſly maintains the  PÞy- 
ſuperiority of biſhops againſt the Acrians. The word Ya 
pre/bytery, uſed by the apoſtle, he obſcrvcs, includes 
both biſhops and prieſts; the whole ſenate or aſſembly 
of the eccleſiaſtics of the place. 

Flos RIS, among Alchemiſts, ſmall ſcales procu- 
red from copper melted by a ſtrong heat ; it is ſome- 
times uſed for ærugo or verdigris. 

AEROGRAPHY, from ap, air, and ypage, I de. 
ſcribe ; adeſcription of the air, or atmoſphere, its limits, 
dimenſions, propertics, &c,—This amounts to much - 
the ſame with acrology, unleſs we ſuppoſe the latter to 
enter into the rational, and the former to confine it- 
ſclf to a deſcription of the more obvious affections 
thereof. Sce ATMOSPHERE, 


3 8 v. 


ron uſe for thoſe concerned in public buildings. In 
ort, there is 7 s no ſtation in life where ſome 
knowledge of this ſubject may not be of uſe. 


Secr. I. Of the general Conflilution, Mechanical Pro- 


perties, and Operations of the Air. 


q 1. The general conſtitution of the Air we breathe, — 1 
For many ages this fluid was ſuppoſed to be {imple Ancient o- 
and homogeneous; its common operations to depend pinions 
on its heat, cold, moiſture, or dryneſs; and any effects concerning 


Which could not be explained by theſe (ſuch as the the 


appearance of peſtilential diſeaſes), were reckoned to 

be entirely ſupernatural, and the immediate effects of 

Divine power, But, however ſimple and homogeneous 

this fluid may have been thought in former times, it is 

ſo far from poſſeſſing the ſimplicity of an element, that 

it is the receptacle of all kinds of eifluvia produced from 

terreſtrial ſubſtances either naturally or artificially. 

Hence, whatever may be the nature of the atrial fluid 

when abſolutely pure, that which we breathe, and com- 

monly goes under the name of air, muſt be conſidered cm 

as an exccedingly heterogeneous mixture, various at ND 

various times, and which it is by no means poſlible to heteroge- 

analiſe with accuracy, 5 neous fluid, 
Though, in this view, air ſeems to be a kind of fink 3 

or common ſewer, where all the poiſonous effluvia ari- In * 1 

ſing from putrid and corrupt matters are depoſited; noun ito 

yet it has a wonderful facility of purifying itſelf, and Lell. 

one way or other of depoſiting thoſe vapours contained 

in it; ſo that it never becomes noxious except in par- 

ticular places, and for a ſhort time; the general maſs 

remaining upon all occaſions pretty much the ſame. 

The way in which this purification is effected is dif- 

the air is loaded. That which moſt generally pre- vaſt — 

vails is water; and from experiments it appears, that titiesof s- 

the quantity of aqueous vaponr contained in the at- tercontior 

moſphere is immenſe. Dr Halley, from an experi- allydich- 

ment on the evaporation from a fluid ſifface heated to fed _ 

the ſame degree with that given by our meridian ſan, 2 

has calculated, that the evaporation from the Mediter- 

rancan ſea alone is ſufficient to yield all the water of 


the 


ferent, according to the nature of the vapour with which 
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Diſſerent 


pours 
which con- 
taminatcit, 
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kinds of va- is purified at this time. 


have the ſame pernicious 


the rivers which run into it. Dr Watſon, in his Che- 


in general. mical Eſſays, has given an account of ſome experiments 
——— made with a view to determine the quantity 


of the wa- 
ter raiſed from the carth itſelf in time of drought. 
He informs us, that, when there had been no rain for 


above a month, and the graſs was become quite brown 


and parched, the eyaporation from an acre was not leſs 
than 1600 gallons in 24 hours. Making afterwards 
two experiments, when the 3 had been wetted by 
a thunder - ſnower the day before, the one gave 1973, 
the other 1905, gallons in 12 hours. From this the 
air is every moment mg by the aſcent of the va- 
pour, which flying off into the clouds, thus leaves room 
for the exhalation of freſh quantities : ſo that as the 
vapour is conſiderably lighter than the common atmo- 


| Tons and of conſequence aſcends with great velocity, 
t 


e air during all this time is ſaid to be dry, notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt quantity of aqueous fluid that paſſes 
through it. a 

Nor is it only from the aqueous vapour that the air 
Much of that vapour ariſing 
from decayed and putrid animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, and which by ſome modern pluloſophers is 
called ph/ogiſton, attaches itſelf to the aqueous vapour, 
and aſcends along with it. Another part is abſorb- 


ed by vegetables: for the phlogiſtic vapour, as is 


ſhown under AGRICULTURE, no 5. is probably the food 


of plants. The phlogiſtic vapours which aſcend alon 


with the water, probably continue there and deſcen 

along with the rain; whence the fertilizing qualities 
of rain-water above thoſe of any other. Thus we may 
ſee why a dry air, whether cold or hot, muſt always 


be wholeſome ; but as the atmoſphere cannot always 
receive vapours, it is obvious, that when great rains 


come on, eſpecially if attended with heat, the lower 


regions of the air muſt be overloaded with vapours both 


of the aqueous and phlogiſtic kind, and of couſequence 
be very unwholeſome. 

Bat beſides the aqueous and phlogiſtic vapours, both 
of which are ſpecifically lighter than common air, 


there are others, which, being ſpecifically heavier, 


cannot be carried off in this manner. Hence theſe 
ow yapours contaminate certain places of the atmo- 


phere, rendering them not only unhealthy, but abſo- 


lutely poiſonous. Of theſe are, 1. Sulphureous, acid, 
and metalline exhalations. Theſe are produced prin- 
cipally by volcanoes ; and as they deſcend, in conſe- 
ee of their ſpecific gravity, they ſuffocate and 
pread deſtruction all around them, poiſoning not only 
animals but vegetables alſo, 2. The vapours min 
from houſes where lead and other metals are ſmelted, 
ualities; inſomuch that the 
men who breathe them, ch 
and the fiſhes who inhabit the waters on which they 
fall, are poiſoned by them if taken into the body in a 
certain proportion. 3. Of the ſame kind are the no- 


fetes, or emanations of fixed air, which ſometimes pro- 


ceed from old lavas, or perhaps from ſome other places 
even of the ſurface, From all theſe the air ſeems not 
capable of purifying itſelf, otherwiſe than either 15 
diſperſing them by winds, or by letting them ſubſide 
by their ſuperior gravity, till they are abſorbed either 


by the carth or water, according as it is their nature 


to unite with one or other of theſe elements. 4. Of 
this kind alſo ſeem to be the vapours which are called 


VOL; . 


e cattle who cat the graſs, 
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e 
of ariſing in the air, but attaching itſelf to the walls 


of houſes, bed-cloaths, and wearing apparel. . Hence 


ſcarce any conſtitution of the atmoſphere can 


1145 
properly peſtilential. The contagion of the plague it- Of Air 
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_ | 
theſe noxions effluyia ; nor does it ſeem probable that 


peſtilential diſtempers ever ceaſe until the contagion 
operated ſo long, and been ſo frequently commu- 


nicated from one to another, that, like a ferment much 


expoſed to the atmoſphere, it becomes vapid, commu- 
nicates a milder infection, and at laſt loſes its ſtrength 
altogether. 

2. Mechanical Properties of the Atg.—In 
with water, the air we breathe 
conſequently will perform every thing in that way which 
water can do, making allowance for the great diffe- 
rence between the ſpecific gravity of water and of air. 
This difference indeed is exceedingly great, and has 
been variouſly calculated. Ricciolus elfimares the gra- 
vity of air to be to that of water as 1 to 1000; Mer- 
ſennus, as 1 to 1 300, or 1 to 1356; Lana, as 1 to640; 
and Galileo, only as 1 to 400. Mr Boyle, by more ac- 
curate experiments, makes the air at London to be to 
water as I to 938; and thinks, that, all things con- 
ſidered, the proportion of 1 to 1000 may be ae as 
a medium, But by three experiments made ſince that 
time before the Royal Society, the ſpecific gravity of 
the air was determined to be to that of water as 1 to 
840, 852, and 860. By a very accurate experiment, 
Mr Haukſbee fixed the proportion as 1 to 885. But 
as all theſe experiments were made when the barome- 
ter was at 294 inches, Dr Jurin ſuppoſes, that, at a 
medium between heat and cold, when the barometer 
is 30 inches high, the proportion between the two 
fluids may be taken as 1 to 800; and this agrees with 
the obſervations of the Hon. Mr Cavendiſh, made 
when the barometer was at 294 inches, and the ther- 
mometer at 50. I = 1h” ps 

By means of its gravity, the air preſſes with great 
force upon all bodies, according to the extent of their 
ſurface. M. Paſcal has computed the quantity of this 
preſſure to be no leſs than 2232 pounds upon every 


common 


6 
Specific 
the air. 


7 c 
Effects of 


the gravity 


of the air, 


ſquare foot of ſurface, or upwards of 15 pounds on 


every ſquare inch. According to ſome experiments 
made by M. Amontons and de la Hire, a column of 
air on the ſurface of the earth, and 36 fathoms high, 
is equal in weight to three lines depth of mercury, 
From the barometer, however, we know that the 


whole preſſure of the atmoſphere is very different; 


ſometimes being equal only to a column of 28 inches, 


and varying from thence to 31 inches. The whole 


quantity of preſſure muſt thus be immenſe, and has 
been computed equal to a globe of lead 60 miles in di- 
ameter. | 


By means of its gravity, the atmoſphere accompliſhes | 


many uſeful purpoſes in nature. It prevents the ar- 
terial veſſels of animals and the fſap-veſſels of plants 
from being too much diſtended by the expanſive power 
deg it is), which has a perpetual tendency to 
well them out. Thus we ſee, that, in the operation 


of cupping, where the preſſure of the air is taken off 


from a particular part, the expanſive force inſtantly 
acts, and ſwells out the veſſels to a great degree. Hence 


alſo, when animals are put into an air-pump, their 


whole bodies ſwell. 


py By 


ſeems to be of an heavy ſluggiſh nature, incapable in general. 


"Pp 


ſſeſſes gravity, and gravity of 
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Flaſtici 
of the air. 


itſelf to be compreſli 
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By its gravity, the air promotes the union of fluid 
bodies, which would inſtantly ceaſe in vacuo. 
oils and ſalts, which remain united in air, ſeparate as 
ſoon as that fluid is extracted. Hence alſo, when hot 
water is put under an exhauſted receiver, it boils violent- 
ly : becanſe the preſſure of the air being now takenoff, 
the particles of ſteam, which exiſted inviſibly among 
the water, and which the gravity of the atmoſphere 
prevented from flying off ſo ſoon, are now harricd up 
with great velocity, by means of the exceſſive compa- 
rative gravity of the aqueous fluid, 

On the gravity of the air depend the aſcent of wa- 
ter in pumps, ſyphons, &c. a 
mena of the eter. 

Beſides its gravity, which the air has in common 
with water and other fluids, there is another which it 
has only in common with ſteam or vapour. This is 
called its e/aſticity ; by which, like a ſpring, it allows 
into a ſmaller bulk, andthenre- 
2 again to its original ſize upon removing the preſ- 

re. | | 

The elaſticity of the air was firſt aſcertained by ſome 
experiments of lord Bacon, who, upon this principle, 
conſtructed the firſt thermometer, which he called his 
vitrum calendare, Of this power we have numerous 

Thus a blown bladder being ſqueezed in the 


u | 
and, we find the included air ſenſibly reſiſt; ſo that, 


9 
Whether 
thispr 
ty can 


city of the air is capable of 


upon ceaſing to compreſs, the cavities or impreſſions 
7 1 in its ſurface are readily expanded again and fill- 
ed up. | 

The ſtructure and office of the Air-Puur depend 
on this elaſtic property. Every particle of air always 
exerts a niſus or endeayour to expand, and thus ſtrives 
N an cqual endeavour of the ambient particles; 
whoſe reſiſtance happening by any means to be weak- 
ened, it immediately diffuſes itſelf into an immenſe ex- 
tent, Hence it is that thin glaſs bubbles, or bladders 
filled with air, and exactly cloſed, being included inthe 
exhauſted receiver of an 2 burſt by the force 
of the air they contain; and à bladder almoſt quite 
flaccid, ſwells in che receiver and appears full. The 
ſame effect alſo takes place, though in a ſmaller degree, 
on carrying, the flaccid bladder to the top of an high 
mountain, | 

It has been queſtioned among, philoſophers, whether 


- this claſtic power of the air is capable of being deſtroy- 


ed or diminiſhed. Mr Boyle made ſeveral experiments 
with a view to diſcover how long air would retain its 
ſpring after having aſſumed tuc greateſt degree of ex- 
panſion his air-pump would give it; but he was never 
able to obſerve any ſenſible diminution. Deſaguliers 
found, that air, after having been incloſed for half a 
year in a wind-gun, had loſt none of its elaſticity ; and 
Roberval, after preſerving it in the ſame manner for 
16 years, obſerved that its expanſive projectile force 
was the ſame as if it had been recently condenſed. 
Nevertheleſs, Mr Haukſbee concludes, from a later ex- 
28 that the ſpring of the air may be diſturbed 
y a violent preſſure, in ſuch a manner as to require 
ſome time to return to its natural tone, Dr Hales in- 
ferred, from a number of experiments, that the claſti- 
ing impaired and dimi- 


niſhed by a variety of cauſes, | 
The weight or preſſure of the air has no dependence 
on its elaſticity ; but would be the ſame whether it had 


likewiſe all the pheno- 


L . 


ſuch a or not. The air, however, bei 


- e- 
laſtic, is neceſſarily affected by the preſſure, whi 


re- 
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duces it into ſuch a bc that the claſticity, which re 


acts againſt the compreſſing weight, is equal io that 
weight. In cffe&, the law of this elaſticity is, that it 
increaſcs as the denſity of the air increaſes; and the 
denſity increaſes as the force increaſes by which it is 


preſicd. Now there muſt neceſſarily be a balance be- 


tween the action and re- action; i, e. the gravity of the 
air which tends to compreſs it, and the elaſticity by 
which it endeavours to expand, muſt be equal. Hence 
the elaſticity increaſing, or diminiſhing univerſally, as 
the denſity increaſes or diminiſhes, it is no matter whe- 
ther the air be compreſſed and retained in ſuch a ſpace 
by the weight of the atmoſphere, or by any other 
means; it maſt endeavour in either caſe to expand 
with the ſame force. And hence, if air near the earth 
be pent up in a veſſel, and all communication with the 
external fluid cut off, the preſſure of the incloſed air 
will by. can to the weight of the atmoſphere at the 
time the 


mercury ned to the ſame height, by the claſtic 


22 was confined. Accordingly, we find 


force of air incloſed in a glaſs veſſel, as by the whole 


atmoſpherical preſſure. On the ſame principle air may 


be artificially condenſed; and hence the ſtructure of 


the Alx -Cun. 


The utmoſt limits to which air, of the denſity which Utmoſt 1. 
it poſſeſſes at the ſurface of the earth, is capable of be- mits of iu 


ing compreſſed, have not been aſcertained. Mr Boyle 
made it 13 times more denſe; Dr Halley ſays that he 
has ſeen it compreſſed ſo as to be 60 times denſer than 
in its natural ſtate, which is farther confirmed by M. 
Papin and M. Huygens. Dr Hales, by means of a 
preſs condenſed it 33 times; and by forcing water in 
an iron ball or globe, into 1551 times leſs ſpace than 
it naturally occupies, However Dr Halley has aſ- 
ſerted, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Abr. vol. ii. 

- 17. that from the experiments made at London, and 
56 the academy del Cimento at Florence, it might be 
ſafely concluded, that no force whatever is able to re- 
duce air into 800 times leſs . 
naturally poſſeſſes on the ſurface of our earth. In an- 
ſwer to this, M. Amontons, in the Memoirs of the 


condenſa- 
tion and 
cxpanſion. 


e than that which it 


French Academy, maintains, that there is no fixing 


any bounds to its condenſation; that greater and great- 
er weights will ſtill reduce it into leſs and leſs compaſs ; 
that it is only elaſtic in virtue of the fire which it con- 
tains; and that as it is impoſſible ever to drive all the 


fire out of it, it is impoſſible ever to make the utmoſt 


condenſation. 

The dilatation of the air, by virtue of its elaſtic force, 
is foand to be very ſurpriſing; and yet Dr Wallis ſug- 
geſts, that we are far from knowing the utmoſt of 
which it is capable. In ſeveral experiments made by 
Mr Boyle, it dilated firſt into nine times its former 
ſpace ; then into 31 times; then into 60; then into 1 50. 
Afterwards it was brought to dilate into 8000 times 
its ſpace, then into 10,000, and even at laſt into 13,679 
times its ſpace ; and this altogether by its own expan- 
ſive force, without the help of fire. On this depend 
the ſtructure and uſe of the MAN OMETER. 

Hence it appears, that the air we breathe near the 
ſurface of the carth is compreſſed by irs own weight 
into at leaſt the 13,679th part of the ſpace it would 
poſſeſs in vacuo. But if the ſame air be condenſed by 

art, 


11 
Expanſion 
of the air 
by heat. 


12 


city. 


Sect. I. 
of Air art, the ſpact it will take up when moſt dilated, to 
in general. that it polſeſſes when condenſed, will be, according to 
— — 


able it to produce even cart 


General eſ- 
leds of the ſource of the effects of this important fluid. Thus it inſi- 
air's elaſti- nuates into the pores of bodies; and, by poſſeſſing this 
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the ſame author's experiments, as 550,000 to 1. 

M. Amontons, and others, we have already ob- 
ſerved, attribute the rarefaction of the air wholly to 
the fire contained in it ; and therefore, by increaſing 
the degree of heat, the degree of rarefaQtion may be 
carried ſtill further than in ſpontaneous dilatation, Air 
is expanded one-third of its bulk by boiling water, 

Dr Hales found, that the air in a retort, when the 
bottom of the veſſel was juſt beginning to be red-hot, 
was expanded through twice its former ſpace; and ina 
white, or almoſt melting heat, it occupied thrice its 
former ſpace; but Mr Robins found it was expanded 
by the heat of iron, juſt beginning to be white, to four 
times its former bulk. On this principle depend the 
ſtructure and office of the THERMOMETER, - 

- M. Amontons firſt diſcovered that air will expand 
in proportion to its denſity with the ſame degree of 
heat. On this foundation the ingenions author has a 
diſcourſe, to prove that the ſpring and weight of 
the air, with a moderate degree of warmth, may en- 

Awol and other of rhe 
moſt vehement commotions of nature.“ See the ar- 
ticle EARTHQUAKE. 


The elaſtic power of the air, then, is the ſecond great 


prodigious faculty of expanding, which is fo eaſily ex- 
cited, ii muſt neceſſarily put the particles of bodies 


into which it inſinuates itſelf into perpetual oſcillations. 


Indeed, the degree of heat, and the air's gravity and 
denſity, and conſequently its elaſticity and expanſion, 
never remaining the ſame for the leaſt ſpace of time, 
there muſt be an inceſſant vibration or dilatation and 
contraction in all bodies. 

We obſerve this reciprocation in ſeveral inſtances, 
particularly in plants, the air-veſſels of which do the 
office of lungs ; for the contained air alternately ex- 
panding and contracting, according to the increaſe or 
diminution of the heat, alternately preſles the veſſels 
and caſes them again, thus keeping up a perpetual 
motion in their juices. 

Hence we find, that no vegetation or germination 
will proceed in vacuo. Indeed, beans have been ob- 


ſcrved to grow a little tumid therein; and this has led 


ſome to attribute that to vegetation which was really 
owing to no other cauſe than the dilatation of the air 
within them. The air is very inſtrumental in the pro- 
duction and growth of vegetables, not only by invigo- 
rating their ſeveral juices while in an elaſtic active ſtate, 


but alſo by e contributing in a fixed ſtate to the 


union an 
parts. | 

From the ſame cauſe it is, that the air contained in 
bubbles of ice, by its continual action burſts the ice. 


m connection of their ſeveral conſtituent 


Thus alſo, entire columns of marble ſometimes cleave 


in the winter time, from the increaſed elaſticity of ſome 
little bubble of air contained in them. From the fame 
principle ariſe all putrefattion and fermentation ; nei- 
ther of which will proceed, even in the beſt diſpoſed 
ſubjects, in vacuo. 

Since we find ſuch great quantities of claſtic air ge- 
nerated in the ſolution of animal #nd vegetable ſub- 


ſtances, a good deal muſt conſtantly ariſe from the diſ- 


becoming impregnated with a _— 


moiſt air it may be obtained wit 


be carried to a place 


IK: O! & Y. 
folation of theſe aliments in the ſtomach and bowels, 


natural corruption and alteration ſcem to depend on 
air. | | 

3. Efetts of the different Ingredients of Air.— 
This fluid acts not only by its common properties of 
gravity and <laſticity, but produces numerous other ef- 
tects ariſing from the peculiar ingredients of which it 
conſiſts. 

Thus, 1. It not only diſſolves and attenuates bodies 
by its preſſure and attrition, but as a chaos containing 
all kinds of menſtrua, and conſequently poſſeſſing pow- 
ers for diſſolving all bodies. It is known that iron 
and copper readily diſſolve and become ruſty in air, un- 
leſs well defended with oil, Boerhaave aſſures us, that 
he has ſeen pillars of iron ſo reduced by air, that they 
might be crumbled to duſt between the fingers ; and 
as for copper, it is converted by the air into a ſubſtance 
much like the verdigris produced by vinegar. 

Mr Boyle relates, that in the ſouthern Engliſh co- 
lonies, the great guns ruſt ſo faſt, that after lying in 
the air for a few years, large cakes of crocus martis 
may be ſeparated from them. Acoſta adds, that in 
Peru the air diſſolves lead, and conſiderably increaſes 
its weight. Yet gold is 1 eſteemed indiſſoluble 
by air, being never foun 

poſed to it ever ſo long. In the laboratories of che- 
miſts, however, where aqua regia is prepared, the air 


the vapour 
of this menſtruum, gold contracts a like other 
bodies. 


Stones alſo undergo the changes incident to metals. 


Thus Purbeck ſtone, of which Saliſbury cathedral con- 


ſiſts, is obſerved gradually to become ſofter, and to 
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which is much promoted by it; and, in reality, all in general. 
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13 
Solvent 
power of 


the air on 


metals. 


to contract ruſt, though ex- 


14 | 


moulder away in the air; and Mr Boyle gives the ſame | 


account of Blackington ſtone. He adds, that air may 


have a conſiderable operation on vitriol, even when a 


ſtrong fire could act no farther upon it. And he has 
found, that the fumes of a corroſive liquor work more 


ſuddenly and manifeſtly on a certain metal when fuſ- 


tained in the air, than the menſtrunm itſelf did, which 
emitted fumes on thoſe parts of the metal which it co- 
vered ; referring to the effects of the effluvia of vine- 
gar on copper. 
The diſſolving power of air is increaſed by heat, and 
other cauſes. It combines with water; and by ac- 
ceſs of cold, depoſits part of the matter which was 
kept diſſolved in it by a greater degree of heat. Hence 
the water, by being depoſited and condenſed npon any 
cold body, ſuch as glafs, &c. -in windows, forms fogs, 
and becomes viſible. ; 


In the various operations of chemiſtry, air is a very 


neceſſary and important agent ; the reſult of particular 
proceſſes depending on its preſence or abſence, on its 

cing open or incloſed. Thus, the parts of animals 
and vegetables can only be calcined in open air; in 
cloſe veſſels they never become any other than black 
coals, And theſe operations are affected by the changes 
to which the air is liable, Many inſtances might be 
addnced to this purpoſe, Let it ſuffice to obſerve, 
that it is very difficult to procure oil of ſulphur, per 


15 
Various 
chemical 


effects of 


the air. 


campanam, in a clear dry atmoſphere ; but in a thick 


reater caſe, and in 


larger quantities, So, pure well-fermented wine, if it 
where the air is repleniſhed vieh 
| e 


2 


On ſtones. 
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Of Air 
in general, 
— paenns 


A E R O 
the fames of new wine then fermenting, will begin to 
ferment afreſh. 

The changes in the air ariſe from various cauſes, 
aud are obſervable, not only in its mechanical proper- 
ties, ſuch as gravity, denſity, &c. but in the ingredients 
that compoſe it. Thus, at Faſhlun in Sweden, noted 

mines, the mineral exhalations affect the air 
in ſuch a manner as to diſcolour ſilver coin in purſes ; 
and the ſame effluvia change the colour of braſs. In 


_ Carniola, Campania, &c. where are mines of ſulphur, 


firſt diſco- 
verer ofdif- 
ſerent 
kinds oſ air. 


the air becomes ſometimes very unwholeſome, which 
occaſions frequent epidemic diſeaſes, &c. 

The efflayia of animals alſo have their effect in vary- 
ing the air; as is evident in contagious diſcaſes, 
plagues, murrains, and other mortalities, which are 
ſpread by an infected air. | 

For the vivifying principle of air, ſee the article BLoop. 


Sect. II. Hiftirical Account of the Ne na Diſco- 
veries concerning the Compoſation of Atmoſpherical Air 
and other Aerial Fluids. 


WuiLE the preceding diſcoveries were making con- 
cerning the mechanical and other properties of the air, 


little notice ſcems to have been taken of the clementa- 


ry-parts of the air itſelf, or the different kinds of fluid 
which go under that name, It was known, indeed, 


that air was ſeparable from terreſtrial bodics by means 
of fire, fermentation, &c. but this was commonly rec- 


koned io be the ſame with what we breathe, Van 
Helmont, a diſciple of Paracelſus, was the firſt who 
undertook to make enquiries concerning this ſpecies of 
air. He gave it the name of gas /plveſtre, from the 
Dutch word ghoaſt, ſignifying ſpirit ; and obſerves, that 
ſome bodies reſolve themſelves almoſt entirely into it. 
«6 Not (ſays he) that it had been actually contained 
in that form in the bodies from which it was ſeparated ; 
but it was contained under a concrete form, as if fixed, 
or coagulated.””. According to this author, the gas 


ſylveſtre is the ſame with what is ſeparated from all 


ubſtances by fermentation ; from vegetables by the 
action of fire; from gun- powder when it explodes ; 


and from charcoal when burning. On this occaſion he 
aſſerts, that 62 pound of charcoal contain 61 pounds 


men in mines. 


. the bowels. 


17 
Diſcoveries 
by Mr 


of gas and only one pound of carth. To the efflu- 
vium of gas he alſo attributes the fatal effects of the 
grotto Del Cani in Italy, and the ſuffocation of work- 
He aſſerts, that it is to the corruption 
of the aliment, and the gas gages from it, that 
we are to attribute wind, and the diſcharges of it from 


the ſwelling of dead bodies which have remained for a 
time under water, and for the tumours which ariſe on 
ſome parts of the body in certain diſeaſes. He alſo 
determines, that this gas is different from the air we 
breathe ; that it has a greater affinity with water: 


and he imagined it might conſiſt of water reduced to 
vapours, or a very ſubtile acid combined with volatile 
: | 


Mr Boyle repeated all Van Helmont's experiments 
to more advantage than he himſelf had performed them ; 
but ſeems not to have proceeded further in his diſcove- 
ries than Van Helmont did: only he found ſome 
bodies, ſach as ſulphur, amber, camphor, &c, dimi- 
niſh the volume of air in which they burn. 


fixed and volatile. 


Upon the ſame principles he accounts for 


K* 03 OG: Y; 
Dr Hales firſt attem 


poſe he made experiments on almoſt every known ſub- 


ſtance in nature, examining them by diſtillation, fer- 38 
mentation, combuſtion, combinations, &c. He alfo BYDrHales 
firſt ſuſpected, that the briſkneſs and ſparkling of the 19 


Seck. II. 
to determine the quantity Of Air 
of air produced from different bodics; for which pur- in general, 


waters called acidulous, were owing to the air they Suſpicion 
contained. But notwithſtanding all his diſcoverics con- of air in 


cerning the quantity of elaſtic fluid obtained from dif- 
ferent bodies, he did not imagine there was any eſſen- 
tial difference between this fluid and the air we breathe ; 
only that the former was loaded with noxious vapours, 
foreign to its nature. His ſuſpicion concerning this 
impregnation was confirmed by M. Vencl, profeſſor of 
chemiſtry at Montpelier, in a memoir read before the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in 1750. This gentle- 
man was able to diſengage the air from the Seltzer 
waters, and to meaſure its quantity; which he con- 
ſtantly found to amount to about one-fifth of its bulk. 


mineral 


Waters. 


20 


Confirmed 
Mr Ve 


by 
ne 


The water thus deprived of its air became flat, and 


ceaſed to ſparkle ; the only difference then betwixt it 
and common water was, that the former contained a 
ſmall quantity of ſca - ſalt. Upon theſe principles he 
attempted to recompole Seltzer water, by diſſolving in 
a pint of common water two drachms of foſſile alkali, 
and then adding an equal quantity of marine acid. 
The quantity of ſeca-ſalt produced by the union of 
theſe two, he knew would prove equal to that contain- 
cd in a pint of Seltzer water; an 
produced by the action of the acid and alkali upon 
each other, he imagined, would produce air ſufficient 
for the impregnation of the water. In this he was 
not deceived ; the water thus produced was not only 
analogous to Seltzer, but much more ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with air, | 

Dr Black firſt diſcovered, that chalk, and the other 
earths reducible to quicklime 


combined with a large quantity of fixed air, becomes 
inſoluble ; loſing the properties of quicklime, and aſ- 
ſuming the natural appearance we obſerve thoſe carths 
to have when not reduced into lime. 
he diſcovered in magneſia alba, and in alkalis bot 
On the fixed air contained in theſe 
bodies, he found not only their property of efferveſ- 
2 with acids to depend, but likewiſe their mildneſs; 
the alkalis and calcareous earth being highly 


cauſtie when deprived of the fixed air. He alſo found, 


that this fluid, which he called fixed air, had different 
degrees of affinity with different ſubſtances; that it 
was ſtronger with calcareous carth than with fixed al- 
kali ; with fixed alkali, than magneſia ; and with mag- 


neſia, than volatile alkali. He alſo ſuſpected, that the 


fixed air of alkaline falts unites itſelf with the precipi- 
tates of metals, when thrown down from acids ; and 
that the increaſe of weight obſervable in theſe precipi- 
tates was owing to this cauſe. But he was of opinion, 
that the fluid which he called fixed air was very diffe- 
rent from the common air we breathe; and therefore 
adopted the name of air, merely as one already eſta- 
bliſhed, whatever impropriety there might be in the 
term. 
It was not long before the diſcovery of this ſpecies 
of air — new theories in phyſiology and natural 
philoſophy. Mr Haller had inferred, from Dr Hales's 
| experiments, 


the efferveſcence 


. 


21 


by calcination, conſiſt of Diſcoveries 
an alkaline earth, by itſelf ſoluble in water, but which, b Dr 


lack, ke. 


The ſame thing 


Sect. II. AE R O 
of Air experiments, that air is the real cement of bodies; 
in general. which, fixing itſelf in the ſolids and fluids, unites them 
—— to cach other, and ſerves as a bond by which they are 
kept from diſſolution. In 1764, Dr Macbride of 
Dublin publiſhed a number of experiments in ſupport 
of this doctrine. From his work it appears, that fixed 
air is ſeparated, not only from all ſubſtances in fermen- 


to fy ; and that this air is capable of uniting it- 
ſelf to all calcareous earths, as well as alkalis both fixed 
and yolatile, and reſtoring to them the property of ef- 
ferveſcing with acids when they have by any means 
been deprived of it. But though theſe opinions have 
ſince been found erroneous, the concluſions plc þ 
him from his numerous experiments ſtill hold good, 
viz. that fixed airis an elaſtic fluid, very different from 
the common air we breathe : that it is poſſeſſed of a 
ſtrong antiſeptic quality, and may be introduced with 
ſafety into the inteſtinal canal, and other parts of the 
animal œconomy, where common air would have fatal 
effects; but is mortal if breathed into the lungs, &c. 
22 In 1766 and 1767, Mr Cavendiſh communicated 
Quantity ſome new experiments to the Royal Society at Lon- 
of eee don, wherein he determines the quantity of air con- 
3 tained in fixed alkali, when fully ſaturated with it, to 
{alts deter- be five - twelfths of its weight, and ſeven-twelfths in vo- 
mined by latile alkali: that water is capable of abſorbing more 
Mr Caven- than its own bulk of this air; that it has then an agree- 
Giſh, able, ſpirituous, and acidulous taſte ; and that it has the 
property of _ calcareous carths and magneſia, 
as well as almoſt all the metals, eſpecially iron and zine: 
that the vapour of burning charcoal occaſions a remark- 
able diminution of common air, at the ſame time that 
a conſiderable quantity of fixed air is produced in the 
operation. He alſo found, that ſolution of copper in 
ſpirit of ſalt, inſtead of producing inflammable air, 
like that of iron or zinc, afforded a ſpecies of air 


with water. 


23 The diſcoveries of Dr Black concerning fixed air, 


Conteſt had not been long publiſhed, when rhey were violently 
concerning attacked by ſome foreign chemiſts, while his cauſe was 
is _ as eagerly eſpouſed by others. The principal oppo- 
* ar. nents were Mr Meyer apothecary at Oſnabruck, Mr 
Crans phyſician to his Ruſſian Majeſty, and Mr de 
Smeth at Utrecht. Their arguments, however, were 
effectually anſwered at the time by Mr Jacquin, bota- 
nical profeſſor at Vienna ; and the numerous diſcove- 
rics made ſince that time have given ſuch additional 
confirmation to his doctrine, that it is now univerſally 
adopted by chemiſts both: in Britain and other coun- 
tries. It was reſerved, however, for Dr Prieſtley to 
make the great diſcovery concerning the nature of our 
grate atmoſphere ; and to inform the world, that it is com- 
biſcor;reg, Poſed of two fluids ; the one abſolutely noxious, and 
incapable of ſupporting animal life for a moment; the 
other extremely ſalutary, and capable of preſerving 
animals alive and healthy for a much longer time than 
the pureſt air we can meet with. This may be conſi- 
dered as the ultimate period of our hiſtory : for ſince 


£3 
Compoſi- 


difficult to aſcertain the dates of them by any authentic 
documents ; eſpecially as, by reaſon of ſuch numerous 
experiments, the ſame things have not unfrequently 


tion, but alſo from all animal ſubſtances as they begin 


which loſt its elaſticity as ſoon as it came into contact 


of air comes to be ſo much dephlogiſticated, he fell m_ 
ab- 


that time the diſcoveries of philoſophers ſtill living, in 
many different countries, have been ſo rapid, that it is 
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been diſcovered by different perſons unknown to each Dephlogif- 


other. We ſhall therefore proceed to give an account tented ir, 
of the different kinds of rial fluids, beginning with 

thoſe which are known, or ſuppoſed, to conſtitute a 

part of our atmoſphere. | 


Sect. III. Of Dephlogifticated Air. 


4 1. Diſcovery and Methods of procuring this Kind 
of Air. Dephlogiſticated air was firſt obtained by Dr 
Prieſtley on the Iſt of Auguſt 1774. The circumſtan- 
ces which led him to the diſcovery, were his having 
always procured inflammable air from ſpirit of ſalt, by 
adding to it ſpirit of wine, oil of olives, oil of turpen- 


tine, charcoal, phoſphorus, bees wax, and even ſulphur. 


Hence he ſuſpected, that the common air we breathe 25 
might be compoſed of ſome kind of acid united with Whence 
phlogiſton, On this ſuppoſition he extracted air from firſt extrac- 
mercurius calcinatus per ſe, by expoſing it to the focus ted. 

of a burning-glaſs 12 inches in diameter; and, having 
repeated the experiment with red precipitate and mini- 

um, he found, that though a quantity of fixed air was 

always produced, yet after that was ſeparated, the re- 
mainder ſupported flame much more vigorouſly than 
common air; for a candle. burned in it with a flame 

very much enlarged, and with a crackling noiſe, ar- 

the ſame time that it appeared fully as much diminiſh- 

ed by the teſt of nitrous air, Whence he concluded, 

that it was reſpirable ; and, on making the experiment, 

found that it actually was ſo, for a mouſe lived a full 

half hour in a quantity of this fluid ; which, had it been 
common air, would only have kept it alive half that 


time. Nor did the animal ſcem to be otherwiſe injured 


than by the cold ; as it preſently revived on bringing 
it near the fire, and the remainder of the air till ap- 
peared better than that of the atmoſphere, when the 
teſt of nitrous air was applied to it. 

The pure kind of air being diſcovered, the Doctor 26 
next proceeded to name it dephlogiſticated, from his Why nam- 
opinion that common air, in the act of burning, ab- ed dephlo- 
ſorbed phlogiſton; of conſequence, he ſuppoſed, tliat eee 
which abſorbed the moſt, or which moſt vigorouſly and 
for the greateſt length of time ſupported flame, was 
ſuppoſed to contain the ſmalleſt quantity of this ſub- 
ſtance, In the courſe of his inquiries why this kind 


a method of extracting it from a great variety of 27 
ſtances ; viz. by moiſtening them with ſpirit of nitre, and Produced 


then diſtilling them with a ſtrong heat. Thus he ob- fromagreat 


tained it from flowers of zinc, chalk, quicklime, ſlacked Variety of 
lime, tobacco-pipe clay, flint, Muſcovy tales, and even Ant 
glaſs. He then found, that by ſimply diſſolving any _ 

metal in the nitrous acid, and then diſtilling the ſolu- 

tion, he could obtain ve re air: and Mr Warltire 

found even the trouble of diſtillation unneceſſary; no- 


thing more being requiſite than to moiſten red lead 


with the ſpirit of nitre, and then pour upon it the oil. 
of vitriol, which inſtantly diſengaged the dephlogiſti- 
cated air without applying any more heat: than what. 
was generated by the mixture. 

While diſcoveries of this kind engaged Dr Prieſtley in 28 
England, Mr Scheele was pl in a ſimilar man- This kind 
ner in Sweden; and had actually obtained the ſame of air diſ- 
kind of air, withont knowing any thing of what Dr covered al-- 


Prieſtley had done. The latter the merit of the fo Þy Mr: 
| prior. Scheele. 
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Sekt. III. 
Deyhlogii - prior diſeovyery: but Mr gchecle's method was more 


kind, and then expoſed to a red heat, either in ſand or Dephlogic 


tested Air, (imple, conſilting only in the diſtillation of nitre with 
a ſtrong heat ; by which means it is no found that 
dephlogiſticated air may be obtained in very conſider- 
able quantity, and in as great purity, as by the more 
expenſive proceſſes, The purc air from nitre had in- 
deed partly been obtzined by Dr Hales long before 
this time; ſince he informs us, that half a cubic inch 
of nitre yielded go cubic inches of air, whici was un- 
doubted!y the fluid we ſpeak of; but as he neglected 
to proſecate the diſcovery, nothing farther was Known 

at that time. | N 
29 As the nitrous acid was univerſally concerned in the 
May firſt proceſſes for obtaining this kind of air, it was for 
produced {50 time generally belicved to be a peculiar pro- 
e perty of that acid alone to produce it; but the in- 
N efatigable genius of Dr Pricſtley ſoon found, that it 
might not only be procured where no nitrous acid was 
employed, but where the ſubſtances were treated with 
vitriolic acid. It was indeed evident, from the very 
firſt experiment, that nitrous acid was not eſſentially 
neceſſary; lince pure air was procured from precipitate 
fer ſe, in the preparation of which no nitrous acid is 
employed, The Abbe Fontana found, that 192 grains 
of this ſubſtance yielded 65; cubic inches of dephlogi- 
Kicated air, at tlie ſame that time the weight of it was 
reduced to 738; grains, which is nearly the weight of 
that quantity of air. It had formerly been obſerved, 
that the weight of mercury is augmented during its 
convertion into precipitate per ſe, as that of lead is by 
its converſion into minium. The experiments juſt now 
mentioned, therefore, ſhow, that during this proceſs 
the air is decompounded; the pure dephlogitticated 
part of it being abſorbed by the metal, and appearing 
again on the application of heat; and the ſame appears 
to be the cale with red lead, from the experiment of 
Mr Warltire already mentioned. With regard to this 
laſt ſubſtance, however, a very great ſingularity is ob- 
ſerved; viz. that when newly prepared it yields none 
at all, and even for ſome time atter the produce is 
much ſmaller than when it has been long kept. The 


reaſon of this ſeems to be, that the minium ſtill con- 


rains a conſiderable quantity of phlogiſton, which flies 

off into the atmoſphere by long keeping, a larger quan- 

tity of the dephlogiſticated part of the atmo now be- 

ing imbibed at the ſame time. The mode of applying 

heat has alſo a very conſiderable effect on the quantity 

Exper. of air produced, Thus, Dr Prieſtley remarks,“ that 

and Obſerv. 4 from equal quantities of red lead, without any mix- 

Vn 5 ture of ſpirit of nitre, and uſing the ſame apparatus for 

CY ae diſtilling it, he obtained, by means of heat applied 

in greateſt ſuddenly, more air than when flowly applied, in the 

antities proportion of ten to ſix. The proportion of fixed air 

by a quick was the ſame in both caſes, and the remainder equally 
and violent Jephlogiſticated.” 

heat. - y heat alone, the Doctor fonnd, that ſedative ſalt, 

nates of Manganeſe, lapis calaminaris, and the mineral called 


extracting {apis ponderoſus, wolfram, or tungſten, would yield de- 
iſticated air; the firſt indeed in very ſmall quan- 


it from va- P 
rious ſub- tity, and ſometimes even of a quality very little ſupe- 
ſtances. rior to common air. In theſe experiments, he made 

uſe of ſmall-bellicd retorts of green glaſs, which can 


over a naked fire, while the neck of the veſſel was ticated Air, 


planged in water or mercury. 

Having diiſolved fix pennyweights of very clean iron 
in oil of vitriol, and then diſtilled the ſolution to dry- 
nels in a long-necked retort, he reccived the common 
air a little phlogiſticated, ſome fixed air, much vitrio- 
lic acid air, and laſtly 18 ounce meaſures of dephlo- 
giſticated air. The iron that remained undiflolved 
weighed 23 grains, ſo that the air was yielded by five 
penny weights one grain of iron. The ochre weighed 
ſeven pennyweights thirtcen grains: ſo that, ſays he, 
there probably remained a quantity of oil of vitriol in 
it; and conſequently, had the heat been greater, more 


air would have been obtained. 


In his experiments with the nitrous acid, as it had 
conſtantly been found, that by pouring on more nitrous 
acid on the reſiduum, and repeating the operation, 
more dephlogiſticated air might be obtained, the Doc- 
tor determined to try whether the ſame would not hold 
good with vitriolic acid alſo. For this purpoſe, he 
added more oil of vitriol to the reſiduum of the laſt- 
mentioned experiment. Whenina red heat with a glaſs 
retort, it yielded a quantity of vitriolic acid air, no 
fixed air, but about 24 ounce meaſures of dephlogiſti- 
cated air; when, the retort being melced, a good deal 
of the air was neceſlarily loſt ; but, on reſuming the 
om in a gun-barrel, he procured as much air as 

ad been got before, Purſuing theſe experiments, he 
obtained with common cruſt of iron and oil of vitriol, 
dephlogiſticated air at the firſt diſtillation, and a great 
deal more from the reſiduum, by pouring freſh oil of 
vitriol napon it. The ſame product he obtained from 
blue vitriol, folarign of copper in the vitriolic acid, 
and from a ſolution of mercury in that acid. On this 
ſubſtance he remarks, that either by means of oil of 
vitriol or ſpirit of nitre, it yiclds a great quantity of 
dephlogiſticated air : but with this difference, that in 
the proceſs with ſpirit of nitre, almoſt the whole of 
the mercury is revived (not more than a twentieth 


part being loſt, if the proceſs be conducted with care) ; 


bat in that with vitriolic acid, almoſt the whole is loſt.” 
From the later experiments of Mr Lavoiſier, however, 
it appears that the Doctor's proceſs had not been con- 


ducted with ſufficient care; as from two ounces of the 


dry ſalt formed by a combination of vitriolic acid with 
mercury, the former obtained 6 drachms 12 grains of 
running mercury, beſides 3 drachms 58 grains of mer- 
curial ſublimate of two different colours. Dephlogi- 
ſticated air was likewiſe obtained from pure calx of 


tin, or putty, mixed with oil of vitriol ; but none in 


any trial with the marine acid, excepting when it was 
mixed with minium; in which caſe the air obtained was 
probably that which the minium would have yielded 
without any addition. 

The reſult of all theſe, and innumerable other experi- 


ments made by philoſophers in different countries, was, 


that dephlogiſticated air may be obtained from a vaſt 


variety of mineral and metallic ſubſtances by means of 


the vitriolic and nitrous acids. It now remained only 


; DS nh : 3 
to diſcover in what manner this fluid, fo eſſentially ne- How 


2 
de· 


ceſſary to the ſupport of animal life, is naturally pro- phlogiſt- 
duced in quantities ſufficient for the great expence of cated 2 
it throughout the whole world, by the breathing of a- —_ pu 
nimals, the ſupport of fires, &c. This diſcovery, in- Pecs 


deed, 


ſtand the fire beſt, containing about an ounce of water, 
and having narrow necks 18 or 20 inches long. The 
-  dubſtance to be examined was put into a retort of this 
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if- deed, had been made before even the exiſtence of de- 

cated Air. phlogiſticated air itſelf was known, Dr Prieſtley, af- 
| ter having tried various methods of purifying contami- 
nated air unſucceſsfully, found at laſt, that ſome Kinds 
of vegetables anſwered this very efſectually; 
for wich diſcovery he received the thanks of the Royal 
Society. Among the vegetables employed on this oc- 
caſion, he found mint anſwer the oy ce very effectu- 
„ Exper. ally. © When air,” ſays he *, © has been freſhly and 
andObſerv. ſtrongly tainted with putrefaction, ſo as to ſmell 
vol. i. p. I. throu $7 water, ſprigs of mint have preſently died 
ſet. 4. upon being put into it, their leaves turning black; but 
Pr if they do not die preſently, they thrive in a moſt ſur- 
priſing manner. In no other circumſtances have I ſeen 
vegetation ſo vigorous as in this kind of air, which is 
immediately fatal to animal liſe. Though theſe plants 
have been crowded in jars filled with this kind of air, 
every leaf has been full of life ; freſh ſhoots have 
branched out in various directions, and grown much 


Noxious air poſure in common air.“ —Having in conſequence of 
improved this obſervation rendered a quantity of air thoroughly 
by v-get2- noxious, by mice breathing and dying in it, he divided 
ung mint. it into two receivers inverted in water, introducing a 
{prig of mint into one of them, and keeping the other 
receiver unaltered. About eight or nine days after, he 
found that the air of the recciver into which he had 
introduced the ſprig had become reſpirable ; for a mouſe 
lived very well in this, whereas it died the moment it 
34 Vas put into the other, ob 
Eupen From theſe experiments the Doctor at firſt conclu- 
mentsſeem- ded, that in all caſes the air was meliorated by the ve- 
ing on- getation of plants: but even in his firſt volume he ob- 
radidtory. ſeryes, that ſome experiments of this kind did not an- 
ſwer ſo well towards the end of the year as they had 
done in the hot ſeaſon ; and a ſecond courſe ſeemed to 
be almoſt entirely contrary to the former. Having 
tried the power of ſeveral forts of vegetables upon air 
infected by reſpiration or by the burning of candles, 
he found that it was ig: rendered worſe by their 
vegetation ; aud the longer the plants were kept in the 
infe&ted air, the more they phlogiſticated it; though 
in ſeveral caſes it was undoubted mcliorated, eſpeci- 
ally by the ſhoots of ſtrawberries and ſome other 
plants, introduced into the vials containing foul air, 
and inverted in water, which were placed near them, 
whilſt their roots continued in the earth in the garden. 


vegetation of plants that it was in a great meaſure 
* Exper turned into dephlogiſticated air. On the whole,“ 
andObſery, fays Dr Pricſtley, “ I ſtill think it probable, that the 
i, 392, Vegetation of healthy plants, growing in ſituations na- 
tural to them, have a ſalutary effect on the air in which 
they grow. For one inſtance of the melioration of air 
in theſe circumſtances ſhould weigh againſt an hundred 
in which the air is made worſe by it, both on account 
of the diſadvantages under which all plants labour, in 
the circumſtances in which theſe experiments muſt be 
made, as well as the great attention and many precau- 
lions that are requiſite in conducting ſuch a proceſs.” 


Experi- ; . 
At the time that Dr Prieſtley made theſe experi- 


ments of 


5 5 lngen- ments, he ſuppoſed that the air was meliorated merely 
| air u me ts ys by the abſorption of phlogiſton from that which had 
rally of wb been tainted ; but the experiments of Dr Ingenhouſz, 


33 faſter than other ſimilar plants growing in the ſame ex- 


Sometimes the infected air was fo far mended by the 


| Vegetation, made in 1779, ſhowed that this was accompliſhed, not. 
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only by the abſorption juſt mentioned, but by the emiſ- Dephlogiſ- 
ſion of dephlogiſticated air. He obſerved in general, ticated Air. 
that plants have a power of correcting bad air, and 
even of improving common air in a few hours, when 
expoſed to the light ot the ſun; but, in the niglit-time, 
or when they are not influenced by the ſolar rays, they 
contaminate the air. This property, however, does 
not belong in an equal degree to all kinds of plants : 
nor is it poſſible to diſcover by the external properties 
of a plant, whether it be fit for this purpoſe or not ; as 
ſome which have a bad ſmell, and are entirely unfit for 
food, ſhow themſelves much ſuperior to others whole 
external appearance would ſeem preferable. His me- 


thod of making the experiment was, to fill a vial with 


air, fouled either by reſpiration or combuſtion ; after 

which a ſprig of any plant was introduced, by paſling 

it throug water in which the vial was immerſed. 

The vial was then ſtopped ; or it was removed into a 

ſmall baſon full of water, and expoſed to the ſun, or ſi - 

tuated in ſome other proper place as occaſion required. 

Air phlogiſticated by nn and in which a candle 

could not burn, after being expoſed to the ſun for three 

hours, with a ſprig of peppermint in it, was ſo far cor- 

rected, as to be again capable of ſupporting flame. 

The following experiment, however, made with a mu- 

ſtard plant, may be looked upon as decifive : A plant 

of this kind was put into a glaſs receiver containing. 

common air, and its ſtem cut off even with the mouth 

of the receiver. The veſſel was then inverted in an 

earthen pan, containing ſome water to keep the plant 

alive, and the whole apparatus was ſet over-night in a 

room. Next morning the air was found ſo much con- 

taminated, that it extinguiſhed the flame of a wax ta- 

per. On expoling the apparatus to the ſun for a quar- 

ter of an hour, the air was found to be ſomewhat cor-- 

rected; and after an hour and a half it was ſo far im- 

proved, that by the teſt of nitrous air it appeared con- 

ſiderably better than common air. 8 
Before we proceed farther in the account of Dr In- Dephlogiſ- 

er experiments, it will be oor to relate ticated 1 

ome obſervations made by Dr Prieſtley ; from which F* . . 

it appears, that dephlogiſticated air, in very conſider- 4 

able quantity, may, in certain circumſtances, be pro- 

cured from water alone. The ſubſtance of theſe is, 

that water, eſpecially pump- water, when expoſed to the 

light of the ſan, emits air ſlowly : but after ſome time 

a green matter appears on the bottom and ſides of the 

glaſs ; after which it emits very pure air in great quan- 

tity, and continues to do ſo for a very long time, even 

after the green matter has ſhown ſome ſymptoms of de- 

ca ”y becoming yellow. He obſerved, that the water 

which naturally contained the greateſt quantity of fix- 

ed air, yielded alſo the greateſt quantity. of that which 

was dephlogiſticated ; but that the quantity of the lat- 

ter much exceeded that of the fixed air contained even 

in any water. The light of the ſun was found to be an 

eſſential requiſite in the formation of this air, as very 

little, and that of a much worſe quality, was produced 

in the dark. 
As the green matter produced in Dr Prieſtley's glaſ- 

ſes, was by himſelf, as well as others, conſidered as be- 

longing to the vegetable kingdom, Dr Ingenhouſz im- 

proved upon his proceſs, by putting the leaves of plants 37 

into water, and expoſing them to the ſun. All plants From the 

were not equally fit for producing dephlogiſticated air — or. 


by 
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Dephlogil- by this method more than by the other, Some iſonous 
ticated Air. plants, as the hyoſcyamas, lauro- ceraſus, night - hade, 
—— the tobacco- plant, a triplex vulvaria, cicuta aquatica, 

and ſabina, were found very fit for the p ; but 


Sect. III. 
air, which all plants abſorb through their pores ; the Dephlogic. 
phlogiſtic part becoming part of their ab Knee, and ticated Air. 
probably being the true vegetable food, as is explain 
ed more at large under the article AGxICULTURE.— 


the pureſt kind of air was extracted from ſome aquatic 
vegetables, the turpentine-trees, and eſpecially from the 
cen matter he collected in a ſtone trough which was 
pt continually filled with water from a ſpring near 
the high-road, The purity of this dephlogiſticated air, 


he ſays, was equal, if not ſaperior, to that procured by 


Dry plants have little or no effect upon the air until 
they are moiſtened—On all theſe experiments, how - 
ever, it muſt be obſerved, that they have ſometimes 
failed in the hands of thoſe whom we cannot but ſup- 
pole very capable of trying them ; as Mr Scheele, Mr 
Cavallo, and the Abbe Fontana. 


the beſt chemical proceſſes ; as it ſometimes required 39 
eight times its own quantity of nitrous air to ſaturate 


it, All parts of the plants were not found equally pro- 


After the publication of Dr Ingenhouſz's experi- 87 6. 
ments, it became generally believed, that the atmoſ- OO 
phere was meliorated by the common proceſs of vege- ſon's expe- 


per for the production of dephlogiſticated air; the full 


ty, eſpecially from their under ſurface. 


grown leaves yiclded it in greateſt quantity and puri- 
It was alſo 
procured from the green ſtalks.— One hundred leaves 
of Naſturtium Indicum, put into a jar holding a gallon, 
filled with ordinary pump-water, and expoſed to the ſun 
from 10 to 12 o'clock, yielded as much air as filled a 
cylindrical jar four inches and an half in length, and 
one and three quarters in breadth. On removing this 

uantity of air, and cxpoſing them again to the ſun till 

even o'clock, about half as much was produced, of a 


tation, and that plants abſorbed the [19% 4 rt as riments, 


their food, diſchargi 2 the pure dephlogiſticated air as 
an excrement ; which is juſt the reverſe of what hap- 
pens to animals, who abſorb the pure part in reſpira- 
tion, and reject the phlogiſtic. In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions for 1787, however, we find a number of 
experiments related by Sir Benjamin Thompſon, which 
leem to render this matter dubious. —One very conſi- 
derable obj ection is, that the green matter, already men- 
tioned in Dr Prieſtley's experiments, when carefully 

obſerved by a good microſcope, appears not to be of 2 


quality ſtil! ſuperior to the former; and next morning 
by eleven o'clock, they yielded as mnch more of an 
equal quality. The roots of plants, he ſays, when kept 
out of ground, generally yield bad air, and at all times 
contaminate common air, a few only excepted. Flowers 
aud fruits, in general, yicld a very ſmall quantity of 


vegetable, but of an animal nature. The colouring 8 
matter of the water, ſays he, is evidently of an animal ter obſer- 
nature; being nothing more than the aſſemblage of an ved by Dr 
infinite number of very ſmall, active, oval-formed ani- Prieſtley, 
malcules, without any thing reſembling tremella, or ſaid to be of 


that kind of green matter or water-moſs which forms =o rag 


. a very lively chicken died by being confined in it leſs 


33 


Concluſions 


noxious air, aud contaminate a great quantity of com- 
mon air at all times, eſpecially in the night, and when 
kept in the dark. Two dozen of young and ſmall 
French beans, kept in a 8 of common air for a 
ſingle night, contaminated the air to ſuch a degree, that 


than half a minute. 
The obſervations of Dr Ingenhouſz on the whole, 


upon the bottom and ſides of the veſſel when this water 
is ſuffered to remain on it for a conſiderable time, and 
into which Dr Ingenhouſz ſuppoſes the animalcules 
above mentioned to be actually transformed. by 
This gentleman has alſo found, that ſeveral animal 
ſubſtances, as well as vegetables, have a power of ſepa- 
rating dephlogiſticated air from water nf angie of to 
the light of the ſun, and that for a very great length 


from Dr ſays Mr Cavallo, clearly ſhow, “ that the vegetation 
Ingen- of plants is one of the great means employed by nature 
houſz's ex- to purify the atmoſphere, ſo as to counteract, in great 
periments. meaſure, the damage done by animal reſpiration, com- 
buſtion, &c. It may only be ſaid, that vegetation 
does not appear to be ſufficient to remedy entirely that 


damage.” The Doctor himſelf, however, ſpeaks very 


of time. Not that the ſame quantity of water will al- 

ways continue to furniſh air ; but the ſame animal ſub- 

ſtance being taken out, waſhed and again put into 

freſli water, ſeems to yield dephlogiſticated air, with- 

out any kind of limitation. | 41 
Raw ſilk poſſeſſes a remarkable power of this kind. Dephlogiſ- 

To determine it, Sir Benjamin introduced 30 grains of ticated air 

this ſubſtance, previouſly waſhed in water, into a thin produced 


air begins a few hours after the ſun 


highly of the powers of vegetables in this reſpect. He 
informs us, that their office in 7 0 dephlogiſticated 

las made his ap- 
pearance in the horizon, or rather after it has paſſed 
the meridian, and ccaſes with the cloſe of day; except - 
ing ſome plants which continue it a ſhort time after 
ſun- ſet: The quantity of dephlogiſticated air, yielded by 
plants in general, is greater in a clear day than when it 
is ſomewhat cloudy. It is alſo greater when the plants 
are more expoſed to the ſun, than When they are ſitua- 
ted in ſhady places. He obſerves, moreover, that the 
damage done by plants in the night, is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the benefit they afford in the day-time. 


By a rough calculation (fays he), I found the poi- 


ſonous air, yielded by any plant during the whole night, 
could not amount to one hundredth part of the dephlogiſ- 


ricated air which the fame plant yielded in two hours 
time in a fair day.” —It does not appear, however, that 


plants yield dephlogiſticated air by any kind of gene- 
ration of that fluid, but only by filtrating the common 


glaſs globe 44 inches in diameter, having a cylindrical Þ 


neck zths of an inch wide, and twelve inches long, in- 
verting the globe into a jar filled with the ſame kind of 


water, and expoſing it to the action of the ſun in the 


window. It had not been ten minutes in this ſitua- 
tion, when the ſilk became covered with an infinite 
number of air-bubbles, gradually increaſing in ſize, till, 
at the end of two hours, the ſilk was buoyed up, by 
their means, to the top of the water, By degrees they 
began to ſeparate themſelves, and form a collection of 
air in the upper part of the globe; which, when exa- 
mined by the teſt of nitrous air, appeared to be very 
pare. In three days he had collected 31 cubic inches 
of air ; into which a wax-taper being introduced, that 
had juſt before been blown out, the wick only remain- 
ing red, it inſtantly took fire, and burned with a bright 
and enlarged flame. The water in the globe appeared 
to have loſt ſomething of its tranſparency, and had 


changed its colour to a very faint greeniſh caſt, having 


at 


y raw ſilx. 
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i at the ſame time acquired the ſmell of raw ſilk.— This 
ticated Aif. was ſeveral times repeated with freſh water, retaining 
—— the ſame ilk, and always with a ſmaller reſult; but 

with this difference, that when the ſun ſhone very 
bright, the quantity of air produced was not only 
greater, but its quality ſuperior to that yielded when 
the ſun's rays were feeble, or when they were frequent- 
ly intercepted by flying clouds. The air, however, 
0 ſays he), was always not only much better than com- 
mon air, but even than that produced by the freſh leaves 
of plants expoſed in water to the ſun's rays in the ex- 
periments of Dr Ingenhouſz; and, under the moſt fa- 
vourable circumſtances, it was fo good, that one mea- 
ſure of it required four of nitrous air to ſaturate it, 
and the whole five meaſures were reduced to 1.35.” 
42 An experiment was next made in order to determine 
No ar P'%- the effect of darkneſs upon the production of air: and 
— in this caſe only a few inconſiderable bubbles were 
formed, which remained attached to the ſilk ; nor was 
the caſe altered by removing the globe into a German 
ſtove. Some ſingle bubbles, LT had detached 
themſelves from the ſilk and aſcended to the top, but 
the air was in too little quantity to be meaſured or 
proved. The medium heat of the globle, when expo- 
| ſed to the ſun's rays, was about 900 of Fahrenheit, 
thongh ſometimes it would riſe as high as 96; but air 
was frequently produced, when the heat did not exceed 
| DO, of 65 and 709,—On reverling this experiment, in order 
lizht with- to try, the effect of light without heat, it was found, 
out heat. that by plunging the globe into a mixture of ice and 
water, which brought it to the temperature of about 
500 of Fahrenheit, the produce of air was diminiſhed, 
though it ſtill continued in conſiderable quantity. 
| The effect of artificial light, inſtead of that of the 
ſan, was next tried, For this purpoſe all the air was 
removed from the globe; and its place being ſupplied 
with a quantity of freſh water, ſo as to render it quite 
full, it was again inverted in the jar, and removed intoa 
dark room ſurrounded with ſix lamps and reflectors ; ſix 
wax candles were alſo placed at different diſtances from 
threc to ſix inches from it, and diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to throw the greateſt quantity of light poſlible 
upon the ſilk, taking care at the ſame time that the 
water ſhould not acquire a greater heat than 90%. In 
this ſituation the filk began to be covered with air- 
bubbles in about ten minntes ; and in fix hours as much 
was collected as could be proved by nitrous air, when 
it was found to be very pure. A freſh-gathered, 
healthy leaf of a peach tree, and a ſtem of the pea- 
plant wirh three leaves upon it, furniſhed air by expo- 
ſure to the ſame light, but in ſmaller quantities than by 
the action of the ſolar rays. The air prodnced in the 
dark, in whatever manner procured, was always in too 
| ſmall a quantity to be meaſured. | 
In making theſe experiments, as it was found ſome- 


44 
Ofartificial 
light. 


what troubleſome to invert the globes in water, they were 


at laſt only kept in an inclined poſture on the table, as re- 

preſented in Plate X. fig. 1. tlie air 3 itſelf in 

the upper part of the belly. Having provided him- 

ſelf with a number of globes of different ſizes, he then 

45 Proceeded in his experiments in the following manner. 

Various Finding that raw ſilk, expoſed to the action of light, 

ſubſtances produced ſo great a quantity of air, he was induced to 

lubſtituted try whether ſome other ſubſtances might not be found 

bor rawſilk. out capable of doing the ſame. Having therefore 
| Vo. I. 
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provided ſix globes of 44 inches in diameter, and filled Dephlogif 
them with ſpring water, he introduced into each of them ticated Air, 
I 5 grains of one of the following ſubſtances, viz. ſheep's 
wool, cider-down, fur of a Ruſſian hare, cotton wool, 
lint or the ravelings of linen yarn, and human hair. — 
The reſults of theſe experiments were, 1. The globe 
containing the ſheep's wool began to yield air in three 
days; but ſeveral days of cloudy weather intervenin 
he did not remove it for ſome time, when only 13t 
of an inch of air was collected, which proved very 
ure when tried with nitrous air; bnt the wool, even 
in the moſt favourable circumſtances, never afforded 
more than one third of the quantity which would have 
been yielded by filk. 2. The water with the cider- 
down began to furniſh air almoſt immediately, and con- 
tinued to do ſo in quantities little leſs than had been 
furniſhed by the ſilk, and nearly the ſame quality. 
One cubic inch and three quarters of this air, farniſhed 
the eighth day from the beginning of the experiment, 
with three meaſures of nitrous air, was reduced to 
1.34. 3. The fur of the hare produced more air than 
the wool, but leſs than the A af Two cubic 
inches of air were collected in four days; which made 
its appearance in a different manner from that of the 
other ſubſtances, the air- bubbles being at conſiderable 
diſtances ſrom one another, and growing to an uncom- 


mon ſize hefore they detached tliemſelves from the fur. 


The cotton yielded a conſiderable quantity of air of a 
better quality than any of the former. The ravelings 
of linen were very ſlow in furniſhing air, and produced 
but a ſmall quantity ; only two cubic inches being col- 
lected in the ſpace of a fortnight. This ſubſtance ap- 
peared to be the very reverſe of the hare's fur; for the 
air, inſtead of attaching and collecting itſelf about the 
ſubſtance in large babbles, ſcarce ever made its appear- 
ance in ſufficient quantity to raiſe it to the top of the 
water. The human hair furniſhed (till leſs than the 
linen, and the produce was of inferior quality, though 
ſtill ſuperior to the common atmoſphere. 
In order to diſcover the comparative fineneſs of air 
produced from vegetables and from raw filk, a ſmall 
uantity of air from the ſtem of a pea-plant, which had 
four healthy leaves upon it, was proved with nitrous 
air, and found greatly inferior to that from raw ſilk 
and ſeveral of the ſubſtances already mentioned. An 


entire plant of houſewort, of a moderate ſize, furniſhed 


only 2ths of a cubic inch of air in ſeven hours, and 
that greatly inferior to common air; but the leaves 
alone afforded a much greater quantity, and of a qua- 
lity greatly ſuperior, | | 46 

Having proceeded thus far, it was next determined Of the 
to aſcertain how much air a given quantity of water quantity of 
would yield by expoſure to the ſun's rays. For this air procur- 
purpoſe, a globe of fine white, clear, and very thin t 8 
gla 8, containing 296 inches, being filled with freſh LIEN. 
pring water, and 30 grains of raw ſilk immerſed in it, from wa- 
was expoſed to the air for three days in the month of ter. 
May, but for the moſt part cold and cloudy. During 
this time only 94 inches of air were produced; but 
next day, by expoſure to the ſun from nine in the 
morning till five in the afternoon, the weather being 
very fine, 8.46 inches more were produced. The wa- 
ter had now aſſumed a light greeniſh colour. Next 
day, the product of air was nine cubic inches, of a 
better quality; and the day following, ſix inches ſtill 

| 25 U ſupexior, 


Sect. III. 
to be nearly equivalent to that of water; and, by a Dephlogic. 
comparative view of the two through a microſcope, ticated Air, 
the ſurfaces appeared to be as 1000 to 3468, By pro- 
ceeding in this calculation, it appeared that the ſurface 
of 30 grains of the cotton could not be leſs than 6600 
ſquare inches, while that of a like quantity of the ſilk 
amounted to no more than 476, Hence it evidently 

red, that the produce of air from the two ſub- 

nces was neither in proportion to their weights nor 

their ſurfaces. It appeared alſo, that the quality of 
the air prodaced at firſt was conſiderably inferior to that 
yielded ſome time afterwards. In order to aſcertain 
the times at which air of the beſt quality was produc· 48 
ed, &c. the following experiments were made: I. A At What 
globe, containing 46 cubic inches, being filled with wa- times air of 
ter, and 30 grains of raw ſilk, well waſhed, and frecd the beſt 
from the remains of former experiments, put into it, quality is 
yielded in a cold and cloudy day only 4th of acubic inch Produced. 


ATR O LO 0 FT. 
Dephlogif- faperior, though only for three hours and an 
tieared Air, half; but the next day, it being cold and cloady, only 
is of an inch of air were produced, and theſe ma- 
niſeftly inferior to the foregoing. No more air could 
afterwards be procured, excepting one quarter of a cn- 
bie inch ; ſo that from 296 inches of this water, 33.96 


of air were obtained, 
In this experiment the air produced was every > 
e, and its place ſupplicd wit 
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removed from the 
water: the following were made, to determine what 
altcration would take place on allowing the quantity 
of air produced to remain from firſt to laſt. The globe 
being therefore filled again, and the ſilk well waſhed 
and replaced in it, the quantity of air produced a- 
mounted in four days to 30.1 eubic inches; and wortld 
probably have been more conſiderable, had not the 
obe been nnable to contain it along with the water, 
and therefore there was a neceſſit/ for putting an end 


to the experiment. The quality was ſuperior to the 
ſormer.—In this experiment the water had loſt its 
tranſparency, and acquired a greenih caſt; a quantity 
of yellowiſh enrth was precipitated to the bottom, and 
attached itſelf fo ſtrongly to the glaſs, that it conld 
not be removed without great difficulty, 

On varying the experiment, by employ 
raw ilk, it was fonnd, that 17 grains of it in 20 cubic 
inches of water, produced, for the firſt four days, air 
of a worſe quality than the atmoſphere ; but afterwards 
yielded near two inches of a ſuperior quality. The 


quantity of this air was ſuperior to that in other expe- 


riments, though its quality was ſomewhat ſuperior. 
In reflecting on the experiments above related, it oc- 
curred to Sir Benjamin, that the cotton-like ſubſtance 


produced by the populus nigra, a ſpecies of poplar tree, 


might be a pr 


r ſabſtitute for the raw ſilk; efpeci- 
ally as he reco 


&ed, that on rendering it very dry 


for ſome other purpoſe, ſome parcels of it had quitted 
the plate on which they were laid, and mounted up to 


the top of the room. An hundred and twenty grains 
of this ſubſtance were therefore put into the large 
mou containing 296 inches ; but after expoſure to the 
un for ſome hours, the air produced, in quantity a- 
bout r4ths of a cubic inch, was found to be little bet- 


ter than phlogiſticatod air. In three days after, only 


7 
Oſthe cauſe 
of this pro- 
duction of f 
air, 


one cubic inch was formed; and this appeared to be 
completely phlogiſticated. Next Gay, only a few in- 
conſiderable air-bubbles appeared; but, the day fol- 
lowing, the water ſuddenly changed to a greeniſh co- 
tour, and began all at once to give good air, and in 
great abundance. This day 10.42 cubic inches were 
produced, and the next 14.34. The fame water con- 
tinned to furniſh air for four days longer; the whole 
quantity amonnting to 444 cabic inches, the quality 
of which was ſuperior to that of the arr produced in 
ſormer experiments. | 

In ſpeculating on the exuſe of this production of air, 
it oecurred to our author, that perhaps the quantity of 
it might be in proportion to the farfaces of both. In 
order to aſcertain this, he viewed an hair of fk, and 
another of poplar-cotton, through a good microſcope, 
when the former appeared twice the diameter of the 
latter. The fpecthe gravity of the cotton was found 


: _ - ah. 4 YT 


unwaſhed 


of air: tlie two following days it yielded 385 cubic inches, 


the quality of Which was ſuperior to that of the former 


in the proportion of 296 to 114 (4). 2. The globe 
bein filled again with water, in two other days when 
the ſunſhine was leſs powerful, the quality was 197, 
and the quantity 1;; but afterwards, when the 
weather became fine, the quantity was again 3.8 in- 
ches, and quality 342. 3. The globe being again fill- 


ed with water, and expoſed to the ſun for two days, 


yielded 2.2 inches of air, of a quality equal to 233. 
4. A fimilar globe, with poplar-cotton which had been 
nſed in former experiments, gave 2.53 inches, of a qua- 
lity 280. 5. A ſmall globe of 20 inches, with 17 
grains of raw ſilk, gave one cubic inch of air, of the 
quality 263. 6. A large globe of 296 inches, filled 
with freſh water, and a ſmall quantity of conferva rivu- 
laris, gave 14 cubic inch, of the quality only of 124, 
The water was changed to a brown colour. 7. On 
repeating the experiment with a ſmall handful of the 
conferva, 13. 14 cubic inches of air were produced, of 
the quali 
towards the end of the experiment, of a greeniſh caſt. 
8. The globe of 46 inches, with 30 grains of raw filk 


uſed in many former experiments, produced in two days 


1.6 cubic inches of air, of the quality 204. 9. A 
globe of equal capacity, with 15 grains of poplar-cot- 


ton, produced in the ſame time 1.28 inches, of the 
quality 260, In both theſe experiments, the water had 


acquired a faint greeniſh caſt ; but the colour of that 
with the cotton was deepeſt. On examming this wa- 
ter with a microſcope, it was found to contain a great 
number of animalcules exceedingly ſmall, and nearly 
of an oval figure; that with the filk contained them 
Hkewiſe, but not in ſuch numbers: however, our 
author aſſures us, that in all caſes in which the 
water acquired a greeniſh hne, he never failed to find 
them; and thinks, that from their preſence alone, 
the colour of the water in the firſt inſtance univerſally 

aroſe, | 
As Sir Benjamin was now more than ever embarraſſed 
with reſpect to the ſhare the ſilk and other bodies em- 
one in thefe experiments had in producing the air, 
e made the following experiment to determine the 
matter: © Concluding (ſays he), that if ſilk and other 
| bodies, 


* 
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(4) In all theſe experiments, the quality of the atmoſpheric air is ſuppoſed to be 100. 


—c 


146. The water was very faintly tinged, 
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Dephlogiſ- bodies, uſed in the foregoing experiments, actually did 
ticated Air. not contribute any thing, conſidered as chemical ſub- 
” ſtances, in the proceſs of the production of pure air 
yielded by water; but if, on the contrary, they acted 
merely as a mechanical aid in its ſeparation from the 
water, by attording a convenient ſurface for the air to 
attach itſelf to: in this caſe, any other body having a 
large ſurface, and attracting air in water, might be 
made uſe of inſtead of the ſilk in the experiment, and 
pure air would be furniſhed, though the body ſhould 
be totally incapable of communicating any thing what - 
ever tothe water. 
With a view to aſcertain this, the large globe being 
made perfectly clean, and filled with ſpring- water, he 


introduced imo it a quantity of the ſine thread of glaſs 


commonly called /þn-glafs, ſueh as is uſed for making 
a bruſh for cleaning jewels, and an artificial feather 
fold by Jew pedlars. The reſult of the experiment 
was, that the globe being expoſed to the ſun, air- 
bubbles began almoſt inſtantly to make their appear- 
ance on the ſurface, and in four hours 0,77 of a cu- 
bic inch of air was procured, Which, with nitrous air, 
ſhowed a quality of 88; after which, not a ſingle glo- 
bule more was produced, though the globe was expo- 
ſed for a whole week in tine ſunſhine weather. Hence 
it appears, that ſomething. more than mere ſurface was 
wanted to produce dephlogiſticatcd air from water by 
means of the ſun's light. 1 
50 The following experiments were made with a view 
Of the to determine the quantity and quality of air produced 
quantity by means of the heat and light of the fam from water 
andquality alone. A large jar of clear glaſs, containing 455 cu- 


of air pro- 


freſh ſpring water, inverted in a glaſs baſon of the 


water A» 

lone, 

5 ſame time, another ſimilar jar was filled with water 
taken from a pond in a garden in which many aquatic 
plants were growing, and expoſed in the ſame place, 
and during the ſame period. The latter began to yield 
air in pretty large quantities on the third day, and 
continued to do ſo till the 14th; the former yielded 
little or none till the 14th, when it began to emit air, 
and continued to do ſo till the 22d. On removing the 

air produced, that from the ſpring-water was 14 in- 
ches in quantity, and 138 in quality; but from the 
pond-water, 314 in quantity, and 252 in quality. The 
colour of the waters was not changed ; but both of 
them had depoliied a conſiderable quantity of earth, 
which was found adhering to the ſurfaces of the glaſs 
baſons in which the jars were inverted. As theſe ba- 
ſons, however, were very thick, and conſequently had 
but little tranſparency, the ſediment of the water was 
in a great meaſure deprived of the benefit of the ſun's 
light; the experiment was therefore repeated with the 
following variation: In a large cylindrical jar of very fine 
tranſparent glaſs, 10 inches in diameter and 12 inches 
high, filled with ſpring- water, a conical jar, 94 inches in 
diameter at the bottom, and containing 244 inches, 
was inverted, and the whole expoſed to the ſun for 
21 days. 
when the liquor aſſumed a greeniſh caſt, and a fine 
ſlimy ſediment of the ſame colour, the green matter of 
Dr Prieſtley beginning to be formed on the bottom, 
air was generated in abundance, and was furniſhed in 
pretty large quantities till the 18th, when it entircly 


bic inches, being waſhed very clean, was filled with 
ſame, and cxpoſcd to the weather for 28 days. At the 


Little air was furniſhed till the 7th day, 
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ceaſed, The whole amounted to 30 eubic inches, and Dephlogiſ- 
ticated Air. 


the quality 213. 


"Theſe are the principal experiments contained in Sir "XY 


Benjamin Thompſon's letter to Sir Joſeph. Banks. Dr ingen- 
In his poſtſcript he obſerves, that as he never was houſz's 


thoroughly ſatisfied with the opinion of Dr Ingenhouſz, theory con- 
that the dephlogiſticated air was e/aborated in the veſ- teſted. 
ſcls of the plant, he found his doubts rather confirmed 
than diminiſhed by the experiments above related. 
«© That the freſh leaves of certain vegetables ( ſays he), 
expoſed in water to the action of the {ſun's rays, cauſe 
a certain quantity of pure air to be produced, is 2 
which has been put beyond all doubt: but it does not 
appear to me by any means fo clearly proved, that this 
air is © e/aborated in the plant by the powers of vege- 
tation, —phlogiſticated or fixed air being reccived by 
the plant as food, and the dephlogiſticated air rejected 
as an excrement :* for beſides that many other ſub- 
ſtances, and in which no elaboration or eirculation can 
poſſibly be ſuppoſed to take place, cauſe the water in 
which they are expoſed to the action of the light to 
yield dephlogiſticated air as well as plants, andeven in 
much greater quantities, and of a more eminent qua- 
lity . circumſtances of the leaves of a vegetable, 
which, accuſtomed to grow in air, are ſeparated from 
its ſtem and confined in water, are fo unnatural, that 1 
cannot conceive that they can perform the ſame func- 
tions in ſuch different ſituations. | 
4 A many facts which have been broaght in 
ſupport of the received opinion of the elaboration of 
air in the veſſels of plants, there is one upon which 
great ſtreſs is laid, which, I think, requires further ex- 
amination. The freſh healthy leaves of vegetables, 
ſeparated from the plant, and expoſed in water to the 
action of the ſun's rays, appear by all the experiments 
which have hitherto been made, to furniſh air only for 
a ſhort time. After a day or two, the leaves, chan- 
ging colour, ceaſe to yield air. This has been con- 
ceived to ariſe from the powers of vegetation being de- 
ſtroyed, or, in other words, the death of the plant: 
and from hence it has been inferred, with ſome degree of 
plauſibility, not only that the leaves actually retained 
their vegetative powers for ſome time after they were 
ſepa from their ſtock ; but that it was in conſe- 
quence of the exertion of thoſe powers, that the air 
yielded in the experiment was produced. 32 
« But I have found, that thongh the leaves, expo- Leaves of 
ſed in water to the action of light, actually do ceafe plants re- 
to furnith air after a certain time, yet that they regain ſume their 
this power after a ſhort interval, when they furniſh (or Property of 
rather cauſe the water to furniſh) more and better air air, fte 
than ar firſt ; which can hardly be accounted for upon ſceming to 
the ſuppoſition that the air is elaborated in the veſſels have loſt it. 
of the plant.“ | 
In confirmation of this doctrine, the globe of 46 
inches was filled with freſh ſpring-water, and two peach- 
leaves were expoſed for 10 days to the fun. In four 
days the water ſeemed to be entirely exhauſted ; bur, 
next day, the water acquired a greeniſh colour, and 
apain prodnced air pretty plentifully, which appeared 
in bubbles on the leaves; and on the 6th day, 0.34 of 
a cubic inch of air was produced, of the quality 232. 
Next day it yielded , of a cubic inch, of the quality 
297. The three ſueceeding days it yielded 14 inches, the 
quality 307; after which an end was put to the expe- 
U 2 riment.— 
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riment.— On making other trials with leaves immerſed 


in water already green and prepared to yield dephlogi- 
ſticated air, it was ſound that they produced air in 
great quantity ; but our author is of opinion, that all 
the appearances may be ſolved, by ſuppoſing that the 
air was produced in the mais of water by the green 
matter; and that the leaves, ſilk, xc. did no more than 
aſſiſt it in making its eſcape, by affording a conveni- 
ent ſurface to which it could attach itſelf, in order to 
collect together and aſſume its claſtic form. | 
Thus we ſee, that nature is provided with abundant 
reſources for the ſupplying of this pure part of the at- 
moſphere which is ſabje& to ſuch continual waſte ; and 
there is not the leaſt doubt, that in a great number of 
caſes the light of the ſun produces pure air from wa- 
ter as well as from vegetables. It is probable, alſo, 
that even the waters of the ocean contribute towards 
this ſalutary purpoſe; as Dr Dobſon of Liverpool 
found that ſea-water contained air ſuperior in quality 
to that of the atmoſphere. The purification of atmo- 
ſpherical air by agitating it in water, will be conſider- 
ed in a ſubſequent ſetion, 
As dephlogiſticated air is found to ſupport animal 
life for a much longer time than common air, it has 


| been ſuppoſed that it might anſwer valuable purpoſes, 


in medicine, provided any cheap method of procuring 
it in large quantities conld be fallen upon. With this 


view, Mr Cavallo propoſes to diſtil it from nitre with a 
ſtrong heat ; but the experiments already related cer- 


tainly point out an caſiecr method, free from the ex- 
pence and trouble which muſt neceſſarily attend every 
chemical operation of this kind, 

2. Properties of N eee Air, This kind 
of air poſſeſſes ſome of the properties of common air in 


a very eminent degree, but is deficient in others. Thoſe 


in which it excels, are the ſupport of flame and of ani- 
mal life. It is equally elaſtic, or rather more ſo, than 


common air ; as it likewiſe exceeds it alittle in ſpecific 
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gravity, the proportion betwixt it and common air 
e 


ing that of 160 to 152. On introducing a lighted 
candle into dephlogiſticated air, the flame not only 


grows larger, but becomes exceedingly bright; and 
when the air is very pure, the candle burns with a 
crackling noiſe, as if the air contained ſome combuſti- 
ble matter, at the ſame time that the wax or tallow 
waſtes ſurpriſingly faſt. Pon” 
The heat of the flame is in proportion to its light. 
If we fill a bladder with dephlogiſticated air, and then 
faſten to its neck a glaſs tube whoſe aperture is drawn 
to a tine point, the dephlogiſticated air, if driven out 
by preiling the bladder, will augment the heat of a 
candle to ſuch a degree, that if any ſmall bits of metal, 
placed on a piece of charcoal, be held in the apex of 
the flame, they will be almoſt inſtantly melted. Even 
grains of platina may by this means be melted ; and in 
a larger fire there js no doubt that the effects of burn- 
ing mirrors might be equalled. | 
On mixing dephlogiſticated and inflammable air to- 
gether, an exploſion takes place as on mixing com- 
mon and inlammable air, but with much greater vio- 
lence, If an once vial, which for this purpoſe ſhould 
be very ſtrong, be Filed with a little more than one- 
third of dephlogiſticated and the reſt inflammable air, 
and the flame of a candle preſented to its month, it 
will explode ncarly as loud as a ſmall piſtol, 
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All phlogiſtic proceſſes are promoted much better Dephlogiſ- 
by dephlogiſticated than common air. Dr Prieſtley ticated Air. 
put a quantity of pyrophorus into one of the ſmall jars 
uſed for making experiments upon air in quickfilver; 57 
then filling up the veſſel with that fluid, he inverted it Burns ve- 
in a baſon of the ſame, and threw in dephlogiſticated Remen 
air at different times. It always occaſioned a ſudden 
and vehement accenſion, like the flaſhing of gun-pow- 
der, and the air was greatly diminiſhed. 

It has been, almoſt throughout all ages, believed, Common 
that combuſtion in every inſtance diminiſhed common air is not di- 
air, or reduced it to a ler volume: but the late miniſhedby 
experiments of Mr Lavoiſier have ſhown, that this is burning. 

a miſtake ; and that in ordinary proceſles attended 

with the production of fixed and phlogiſticated air, 

the quantity of vapour produced is equivalent to that 
abſorbed, or otherwiſe made to diſappear during the 
operation, With dephlogiſticated air the caſe is very 
different. Mr Lavoiſier . Pee a burning Butdepklo- 
candle into a glaſs jar filled with very pure air obtain- giſticated 
ed from calcined mercury, a great heat took place ; air ſuffers 


_ which at firſt expelled a ſmall quantity of the air; but diminuti- 


afterwards, when the candle was cxtinguiſhed, it was on. 
found that two-thirds of the bulk of air employed had 
been converted into fixed air, or a quantity of this 
kind of air equivalent to the former had been produ- 
ced. The remainder, after taking up the fixed air by 
cauſtic alkali, was ſtill as pure as before. In the com- 
mon proceſſes, he obſerves, that not more than one- 
tenth of the air employed is converted into fixed air. 
In this experiment, the ſuperior gravity of fixed air, 
and the conſequent condenſation of the other, muſt 
undoubtedly have produced ſome diminution in the 
volume of air, though Mr Lavoiſier does not take no- 
tice of it. In other caſes, however, the diminution 
is much more perceptible. Mr Scheele having intro- 
duced ſome live coals into a matraſs filled with dephlo- 
iſticated air, found that it was diminiſhed by one- 
ourth of its quantity, Repeating the experiment 
with ſulphur, the flame became larger and more vivid 
than in common air, and three-fourths of its quantity 
were loſt. Putting a piece of phoſphorus into ſeven 
ounce-meaſures of this kind of air, ſtopping the mouth 
of the bottle with a cork, and ſetting fire to the phoſ- 
phorus within it, the vial broke in pleces, as ſoon as 
the flame was cxtinguiſhed, by the preſſure of the ex- 
ternal air. ws ge the experiment with a ſtronger 
vial, and opening it afterwards under water, the fluid 
ruſhed into it in ſuch a manner as almoſt to fill it en- 
tirely. This extraordinary diminution was alſo per- 
ceived on ſetting fire to inflammable air in the dephlo- 
giſticated kind. The way in which he accompliſhed 
this was, by filling a matraſs with dephlogiſticated air 
and inverting it over a phial containing an efferveſcing 
mixture of vitriolic acid and jron-filings plunged into 
a veſſel of hot water, and furniſhed with a ſlender tube 
reaching above the ſurface of the veſſel, as repreſented 
Plate X. fig. 2. The inflammable air ifluing from 
the orifice of the ſmall tube, was ſet on fire previous 
to the inverſion of the matraſs, and the mouth of the 
latter immerſed in the water; on which that fluid ſoon 
began to riſe, and continued to do ſo till ſeven-eighths 
of the veſſel were full. In. caſes of flow combuſtion, 


where common air is diminiſhed and dephlogiſticated, 
the phlogiſticated Kind was found to. be almoſt ow, 
| tirely 
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A phial, containing 20 ounce mea- 

logiſticatcd air, and inverted into a ſolu- 

tion of hepar ſulphuris, was entirely filled with the lat- 
ter in the ſpace of two days. 

The purity of dephlogiſticated air is aſcertained 


Phenome- hy its degree of diminution with nitrous air; which, 


na of deph- 
logiſticated 


with ni- 


trous air. 
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tion. 


like that of the diminution by liver of ſulphur, or o- 
therwiſe, is to be conſidered as a phlogiſtic proceſs, or 
kind of burning, eſpecially as a conſiderable degree of 
heat is thereby generated. Very great differences are 
perceived in this reſpect; and according to the quan- 
tity of diminution, the air is ſaid to be two, three, 


or four times better than common air. It is not yet 


accurately determined how far this proportionable pu- 


rity extends. Dr Prieſtley mentions ſome extracted 


from red lead five times as pureas common air. Another 
quantity, produced from a ſolution of mercury in nitrous 
acid, was ſo pure, that one meaſure of it mixed with 
two of nitrous air, which had been obtained in the 
firſt part of the ſame proceſs, occupied only 0.03 of a 
meaſure. * Repeating the experiment (ſays he), I 
found, that two meaſures of nitrous air were rather 
more than ſufficient to ſaturate one meaſure of the de- 
phlogiſticated air; ſo that poſſibly, had the former ex- 
periment been made with more circumſpection, the di- 
minution, extraordinary as it was, would have been 
ſome what greater. Indeed, it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that exactly two meaſures of nitrous air ſhould be the 
preciſe quantity that would afford the greateſt diminu- 
It ſhould alſo be conſidered, that a ſmall por- 
tion of air might be yielded by the water in which the 
experiments were made. Upon the whole, therefore, 
I am inelined to think, that, were it poſſible to make 


both the dephlogiſticated and nitrous air in the greateſt 


purity, and then to mix them in ſome exact propor- 


tion, the aerial form of them both would be deſtroyed, 


the whole quantity ſeeming to diſappear, as in the 


mixture of alkaline and acid air.*? | 


Notwithſtanding this great degree of purity, the 


How de- beſt dephlogiſticated air is capable of being contami- 
- phlogiſti- nated by ſome of the proceſſes which affect the com- 


cated air mon air of our atmoſphere. Dr Prieſtley having in- 


maß be con- troduced a quantity of very dry, clean nails, into a re- 


taminated 


* cciver fill 


producing a 
tre faction and animal reſpiration probably contaminate 


with hn yt ee air, and inverted it 
in quickſilver, found, that, about nine months after, 
one-tenth of the whole quantity had diſappeared, tho 
he could not perceive any ruſt' upon-the nails. The 
effects of combuſtion have already been related, viz. as 
eat quantity of pure fixed air; but pu- 


it in a manner ſimilar to that of atmoſpherical air, 
though few or no experiments ſeem: to have been made 
on this ſubject. Mr Cavallo, however, informs us, 
that © when an animal is confined in a quantity of de- 
phlogiſticated air, and is kept therein till it dies, that 
air is not rendered fo bad, but that it will ſtill be ca- 
pable of conſiderable diminution by nitrous air. This 


ſeems to ſhow, that dephlogitticated air is ſomewhat 


different from pure common air ; or that common air 
is originally different from deplilogiſticated air, lowered 
by the addition of phlogiſton. The phenomenon is 
certainly very remarkable; and ſometimes a quantity 
of dephlogiſticated air, after having been breathed by 
an animal till it died, will appear by the nitrous teſt 
to be cven better than common air. When the expe- 
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riment is performed over lime - water (to abſorb the Dephlogiſ- 


fixed air produced in reſpiration), the diminution by a ticated Air 
— 


mixture of nitrous air is leſs than it would otherwiſe 


be; but it is ſtill diminiſhed much more than common 


air after an animal has died in it ; which ſeems to in- 
timate, that the death of the animal in dephlogiſtica- 
ted air is principally owing to the fixed air formed by 
the act of reſpiration. It may be faid, that the in- 
flammable principle diſcharged through the lungs of 
an animal, being perhaps combined with ſome other 
principle, requires a longer time to combine with the 
dephlogiſticated air than 
bur this is only an hypothetical explanation of the 
pro anger remarkable phenomenon, which re- 
quires many direct proofs.” 
Dephlogiſticated air is much inferior to that of the 
common atmoſphere in ſupporting vegetable life, This 
has been aſcertained by the experiments of Dr Prieſt- 
ley, Mr Fontana, Mr Scheele, Dr Ingenhouſz, &c. 


all the roots into vials containing the ſame pump-water 
which had been for ſome time expoſed tothe atmoſphere, 
introduced one of them into a jar of dephlogiſticated 
air, another into a jar of common air, and a third into 


that which had been phlogiſticated with nitrous air ſe- 


veral months before, and in ſuch a ſtate, that one 


meaſure of it, and one of nitrous air, occupied the 
ſpace of 14 meaſures. This was done in April; and 


on examining them on the 12th of May following, it 


was found, that the plant in phlogiſticated air had 
grown remarkably, much better than that in common 


air ; while the plant in dephlogiſticated air had a very 
ſickly appearance. Examining them on the 26th of the 


ſame month, the appearance continued nearly as before; 


but it was now found, that thongh the plant in phlo- 


mary air had grown ſo well, the air was not ſenſi- 
ly improved by it, though the dephlogiſticated air was 
ünjured by the plant which grew in it. 


| 1 3. Of the Compoſition of Dephlogiſticated Air.— 
When Dr Prieſtley firſt diſcovered the-exiſtence of this 


means of earthy ſubſtances ; and that as it came over, 


the bubbles appeared full of white fine powder; he 


concluded, that it is compoſed of the nitrous acid 'and 


earth, with as much phlogiſton as is neceſſary to its 


elaſticity; and that the common atmoſphere. has as 
much more as is neceſſary to bring it into 'the- mean 
condition in which we find it. It was-not long, how- 
ever, before this theory met with oppoſition; Dr 
Prieſtley himſelf, though induced, from the waſte of 
the ſolid matter nſed in his experiments, to conclude 
that the air contained ſome quantity of earth, was 
nevertheleſs unable, by any method he could think of, 
to aſcertain that quantity. His experiments were op- 


e phlogiſton of nitrous air ; 


e gr | 


Dr Prieſtley took three ſprigs of mint, and having put c 
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Dr Prieſt- 
a ; * eyꝰs firſt 
fluid, having found that it was always procured by hypotheſis. 


64 
poſed by others made by Lavoiſier; who inſiſted, that Pifference 


when ſolution of mercury was carefully diſtilled, the re Dr 
metal was obtained in full quantity, or with ſcarce 1, . 


any loſs, notwithſtanding the dephlogiſticated air pro- ſier, &c, 


duced. This gentleman having put two ounees and 


one drachm of mercury into red precipitate, and after- 
wards revived it, loſt a very few grains of the metal :- 


which, he ſays, might be the weight of a little red- 
matter that was found adhering to the neck of the 
veſlcl. The ſame thing was obſerved by Mr Fontana, 


who repeated the experiment often with. leſs than a · 
| grain. 
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Dephlogiſ- grain weight of loſs, The veſſel he uſed had a neck it, only a few grains of weak nitrous acid are obtain- if 
tieated Air. of about two feet long: and he particularly remarks, ed, more or leſs as the fire applied is weak or ſtrong ; ticated Air. 
that, in order to ſucceed in this experiment, the fire but that the quantity of dephlogiſticated air extricated —v— 


ſhould be managed with very great dexterity ; for if 
that be too ſtrong, part of the precipitate will be vo- 
latilized, and then the reſult of the experiment is pre- 


from it follows the contra ; being greateſt wheu 
the heat is moſt violent and ſuddenly applied, and leſs 


Carious. 


Theſe experiments were oppoſed by others made 
Dr Prieſtley, who in ſeveral trials found that a my 


derable quantity of the metal was always loſt. In one 


of theſe experiments, ont of 11 pennyweights 10 


grains of mereury, the loſs amounted to one penny- 
weight two grains, In another experiment, 88 grains 
were loſt, out of a quantity of red precipitate, in the 
gn of which half an ounce of mercury had 

en employed, The quantity of mercury loſt in his 


experiments, or rather the proportion of it to that of 


the metal employed, was always various, and the diſ- 


Farth can- ference not very ſmall ; whenee Mr Cavallo and others, 


Whether tered into the compoſition of the atrial fluid, This 
the nitrous gave riſe to the theories of Mr Lavoiſier and Mr 


acid enters 
itscompoſi- 


tion, 


1 retort, and 


irwan, which are noticed under the article Ac1D ; 
as alſo the experiments of Mr Watt, which tend- 


cd to ſhow that no nitrous acid was deſtroyed in 
the compoſition of dephlogiſticated air. 


To theſe Mr 
Kirwan replied in the manner related in that arti- 
cle, We ſhall here, however, give a quotation from 
Dr Prieſtley as a kind of addition ta Mr Watt's teſti- 
mony on this head, ſo that the reader may be the bet- 


ter able to determine the weight of the evidence on 


both ſides. . 
« At Mr Watt's requeſt (ſays he), I endeavoured to 
aſcertain the quantity of acid that was expelled from 


nitre, in procuring the dephlogiſticated air from it. 


To do this, I put two oances of purified nitre into a 
receiving the air in 300 ounce mea- 
ures of water, only filled each recipient half full, and 
agitated the air very much in the water in order to 
make the fluid imbibe as much as poſſible of the acid 
it contained, Notwithſtanding this agitation, however, 
every veſſel of the air retained a ſtrong ſmell of the acid. 
The moment the air ceaſed to come, I filled a arg 
phial with the water, and carried it to Mr Watt, who 
carefully examined it; and in a paper which he preſent- 
ed to the Royal Society, and which is publiſhed in the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, he has given an account of 


the quantity of acid that was contained in all the 300 
ounces of water; whence it may be fairly inferred, 
that there was no occaſion to ſuppoſe that any of the 
acid entered into the compoſition jof the air; but that 


it was all either rendered volatile or retained in the 


water,” On the other hand, the Abbe Fontana in- 
forms us, that, in diſtilling an ounce of nitre with a 


ſtrong heat, in order to expel dephlogiſticated air from 


when the fire is gradually applied. 


On calcining metals in dephlogiſticated air, very ſin- 
gular phenomena are obſerved, which ſeem to throw 
great light upon the compoſition of this fluid. One 
of the moſt ſimple of all phlogiſtic proceſſes (ſays Dr 
Prieſtley), is that in which metals are melted in dephlo- 
gilticated air. I therefore began with this, with a 


view to aſcertain whether any water be produced when 


the air is made to —.— in it. Accordingly, into 
a glaſs veſſel, containing ſeven ounce- meaſures of pretty 
pure deph logiſticated air, I introduced a quantity of 
iron turnings, which is iron in thin ſmall pieces, ex- 
ceedingly convenient for theſe and many other expe- 
riments, having previouſly made them, together with 


air which had diſappeared. Examining the reſiduum 
of the air, I found one-fifth of it to be tixed air ; and 


when I tried the purity of that which remained by 


the teſt of nitrous air, it did not appear that any phlo- 


giſticated air had been produced in the proceſs; for 


though it was more impure than I ſuppoſe the air with 


which I 21 the experiment muſt have been, it was 


not more ſo than the phlogiſticated air of the ſeven 
ounce-meaſures, which had not been affected by the 
proceſs, and which muſt have been contained in tlie 
reſiduum would neceſſarily make it. In this caſe, one 
meaſure of this reſiduum, and two of nitrous air, oc- 
cupicd the ſpace of 0.32 of a 1neaſure. In another 
experiment of this kind, ten ounce-meaſures of de- 


hlogiſticated air were reduced to 0.8 of a meaſure, and 
In 


y waſhing in lime-water to o. 38 of a meaſure, 
another experiment, 74 ounce meaſures of deplogiſti- 
cated air were reduced to half an ounce-meaſure, of 
which one-fifth was fixed air, and the reſiduum was 


quite as pure as the air with which I began the expe- 


riment; the teſt with nitrous air, in the proportions 
above mentioned, giving 0.4 in both caſes, 

In theſe experiments the fixed air muſt, I pre- 
ſume, have been formed by the union of the phlogiſton 


from the iron and dephlogiſticated air in which it was 


ignited ; but the quantity of it was very ſmall in pro- 
portion to the air which had difappeared ; and at that 
time I had no ſuſpicion that the iron, which had been 
melted and gathered into round balls, could have im- 
bibed it; a melting heat having been ſufficient, as I 
had imagined, to expel every thing that was capable 
of aſſuming the form of air from any ſubſtance what- 
ever. Senſible, however, that ſuch a quantity of air 
muſt have been imbibed by /omething, to which it muſt 
have given a very perceptible addition of —_— _ 

| eclag 


not be pro- with great appearance of reaſon, conclude, that the the vellel, the air, and the mercury by which it was 
222 true reaſon Tas perceptible loſs was the ſtrong heat confined, as dry as I poſſibly could. Alſo to prevent 
viſticated made uſe of in the diſtillation, and conſequently that the air from imbibing any moiſture, I received it im- 
air, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that any carth exiſts in mediately in the veſſel in which the experiment was 
7 dephlogiſticated air, | made, from the proceſs of procuring it from red pre- ,_ 
Ihe next queſtion was, Whether any of the nitrous cipitate, ſo that it had never been in contact with any Dephlogic 
acid exiſted in dephlogiſticated air? That it contains water. I then fired the iron by means of a burning ticated air 
none in a proper ſtate of acidity, is indecd evident from lens, and preſently reduced the ſeven ounce-meaſures imbibed by | 
many deciſive experiments; but an idea was naturally to 0,65 of a meaſure ; but I found no more water af- calces of 
entertained, that in the formation of dephlogiſticated ter this proceſs than I imagined it had not been poſſi- metals. 
66 Air the nitrous acid was decompoſed, and part of it en- ble for me to exclude, as it bore no proportion to the 
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Dephlogi- ſecing, nothing elſe chat could have imbibed it, it o- was revived ; but on weighing it, ke found that 24 Dephlogif- 
ticated Air. curred to me to weigh the calx into which che iron 


—>— had decn reduced ; and 1 preſently found, that the 

Dephlogiſ- dephlogiſticated air had actually been imbibed by the 

wcatcd air melted iron, in the fame manner as inflammable air 

imbibed by had been imbibed by the melted calces of metals in my 

iron. former experiments, however improbable ſuch an ab- 

ſorption might have appeared 4 priori. In the firſt 

inſtance, about twelve ounce-meafures of dephlogiſtica- 

ted air had diſappeared, and the iron had gained ſix 

grains in weight. Repeating the experiment very fre- 

quently, I always found that other quantities of iron, 

treated in the ſame manner, gained ſimilar additions of 

weight, which was always very nearly that of the air 

which had diſappeared. 

| « Concluding from the preceding experiments, that 

Is capable iron, ſafficiently heated, was incapable of ſaturating it- 

of taking it ſelf with pure air from the atmoſphere, I then pro- 

up from te ceded to melt it with the heat of a burning lens in 

amo tze open air; and I preſently found, that perfect iron 
phere. 2 . | 

was eaſily capable of being fnſed in this way, and con- 

tinucd in this fuſion a certain time, exhibiting the ap- 


pearance of boiling or throwing out air ; whereas it 


was, on the contrary, imbibing air; and, when it was 
ſaturated, the fuſion ceafed, and the heat of the lens 
could make no farther imprefhon uponit. When this 
was the cafe, I always found that it had gained weight 
in the proportion of 73 to 24, which is very nearly 
one-third of the original weight. The fame was the 
effect when I mes ſteel in the ſame circumſtances, 
and alſo every kind of iron on which the experiment 
could be tried. But I have reaſon to think, that with 
a greater degree of heat than I could apply, the iron 
might have been kept in a ſtate of fuſion fomewhat 
longer, and by that means have imbibed more than 
even one-third of its original weight. 

70 There was a peculiar circumſtance attending the 
Remarka- melting of caſt iron with a burning lens, which ren- 
dle pheno- dered it impoſſible to aſcertain the addition that was 
me ide made to its weight, and at the ſame time afforded an 
n. = amuſing ſpectacle: for the moment that any quantity 
- Eee of it was melted, and gathered into a round ball, it 

began to diſperſe in a thouſand directions, exhibiting 

the appearance of a moſt beautiful fire- work; ſome of 

the particles flying to the diſtance of half a yard from 

the place of fuſion; and the whole was attended with 

a conſiderable hiſſing noiſe. Some of the largeſt pie- 

ces, which had been diſperſed in this manner, I was 

able to collect, and having ſubjected them to the heat 

of the lens, they exhibited the ſame appearance as the 
larger maſs from which they had been ſcattered. 

« When this caſt iron was melted in the bottom of 


a deep plaſs receiver, in order to collect all the par- 


ticles that were diſperſed, they firmly adhered to the 
glaſs, melting it ſuperficially, though without making 
it crack, fo that it was ſtill impoſſible to collect = 
weigh them. However, I generally found, that, not- 


withſtanding the copious difperſion, what remained af- 
ter the experiment rather exceeded than fell ſhort of 


77 the original weight of the iron.“ 


Ms muſt have had ſome other ſource than any conſtituent 
PMs On attempting to revive this ca of iron in inflam- part of that air, or the whole of it, together with 


from de, mable air, a very new and u nexpected appearance took 
Hlopiſtica, Place. Having put a piece of iron ſaturated with pure 
Phlogiſtica- P. 4 3 : 

ted and in. Air into a veſſel filled with inflammable air confined by 
lunmable Water, the inflammable air difappeared and the metal 
air, 


about three ounce-meaſures of dephlogiſticate 


grains out of 114 bad been loft, beſides the 74 onnce- ticated Air, 
meaſures of inflammable air which had vaniſhed. Cen 


ſidering all theſe circumſtances, the Doctor had now 
no dou 
formed either fixed air or water; and with a view to 
determine this point, he repeated the experiment in a 
veſſel where the inflammable was confined by mercury, 
both the veſſel and mercury having 
made as dry as poſlible. In theſe cireumſtances he had 
no ſooner begun to heat the iron, than the air was 
perceived to diminiſh, and at the ſame time the inſide 
of the veſſel to become cloudy, with particles of dew 
that covered almoſt the whole of it. Theſe particles 
by degrees gathered into drops, and ran down in all 
laces, excepting thoſe which were heated by the ſun- 

ams, On — the water produced in this ex- 
periment, by means of a piece of filtering paper care - 
fully introduced to abſorb it, he found it to be as near- 
ly as poſlible of the fame weight with that which had 
been loſt by the iron; and alſo in every experiment of 
this kind, in which he attended to the circumſtance, 


that the two kinds of air had united and 


been previouſly . 
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he found that the quantity of inflammable air which Quantity 
had diſappeared was about double that of the dephlo- produced 
giſticated air ſet looſe in the operation, ſuppoſing in this man- 


that weight to have been reduced into air. Thus, at 
one time, a piece of this flag abſorbed 54 ounce mea- 
ſures of inflammable air, while it loſt tlie weight of 


and the water collected weighed two grains. Another 
time a piece of lag loft 1.5 grains, and the water pro- 
duced was 1.7 grains. In a third caſe, where 64 ounce- 
meaſures of inflammable air were reduced to 0.92 of 


a meaſure, the iron had loſt the weight of 3.3 ounce- 


meaſures of dephlogiſticated air, or nearly two grains. 


The Doctor having ſucceeded fo well with iron, next Experi- 


 _ 
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tried the calx of copper, or thoſe ſcales which fly off ments with: 


water produced in the inflammable air in the ſame 
manner as when the ſcales of iron were uſed. On 


uſing precipitate per 66 he imagined at firſt that water 


was obtained from this ſubſtance alſo ; but on repeat- 
ing the experiment to more advantage, he found no 


more water than might be ſuppoſed to liave been con- 


tained in an extraneous ſubſtance either in the inflam- 


mable air or in the red precipitate. With iron, how- 
ever, the caſe was vaf 


ways contains a portion of water, and alſo that when 


it has been ſome time confined by water it imbibes 


more, ſo as to be increaſed in its Tpectfic gra i Bj 
that means, he repeated the experiment with inflam- 


mable air which had not been confined by. that fluid, 
but was received in a veſſel of dry mercury from the 
veſſel in which it had been generated; but in this caſe the 
water was produced, to appearance, as copioufly as in 
the former experiment. Indeed (fays be), the quantity 
of water produced, fo greatly exceeding the weight af 


all che inflammable air, is ſufficient to prove that it 


the water contained in it, without taking into conſi- 


deration the correſponding loſs of weight in che iron. 
„muſt here 


had treated in this manner, and which had thereby _ | 
ther 


ly different. As the Doctor 
had formerly ſatisfied himſelf that inflammable air al- 


ſerve, that the iron flag which 1 


from it by hammering whilſt it is red-hot ; and found copper, &c. 
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Dephlogif- the weight which it had acquired in dephlogiſticated 


ticated Air, air, became pertect iron as at firſt, and was then ca- 

” pable of being melted by the burning lens again ; ſo 
Iron may that the ſame piece of iron would ſerve for theſe ex- 
be made to periments as Jong as the operator ſhould chooſe, It 


imbibe de- was evident, therefore, that if the jiron had loſt its 
dephlogif- phlogiſton in the preceding fuſion, it had acquired it 
2 7 again from the inflammable air which it had abſorbed ; 


and I do not ſee how the experiment can be accounted 


"Mm — for in any other way. 
12 As the experiments of Dr Prieſtley tend very 


of much to throw ſome light on the compoſition of de- 

II here give an account of 

| by Mr Cavendiſh, as well as thoſe 

water. of Dr Prieſtley and the French chemiſts, upon water; 

From all — it is concluded by the moſt celebrated 
philoſophers and chemiſts, That dephlogiſticated air is 
one of the conſtituent and elementary parts of water, 
inflammable air being the other ; though the opinion 

s ſtill conteſted by ſome foreign chemiſts. 

Phil, Traaſ. “' As there ſcemed great reaſon,” ſays Mr Caven- 
_ laziv, 125. diſh, “ to think, from Dr Prieſtley's experiments, that 
the nitrous and vitriolic acids were convertible into de- 
phlogiſticated air, 1 tried whether the dephlogiſticated 
part of common air might not be converted into nitrous 

or vitriolic acid.“ For this purpoſe he impregnated 
ſome milk of lime with the fumes of burning ſulphur, 
by burning 122 grains of ſulphur in a oy glaſs re- 
cciver, in which ſome lac calcis was included. No 
nitrous ſalt, nor any thing beſides ſclenite, was pro- 
duced in the proceſs. Neither was any nitrous acid 
produced by phlogiſticating common air with liver of 

ſulphur, or by treating dephlogiſticated air in the ſame 


| Mr Caven- phlogiſticated air, we 
diſh, &c. on ſome others made 


manner. The liver of ſulphur uſed in theſe experi- 


ments was made with lime; and the only obſervation 
made on this occaſion was, that the ſelenite produced 
was mach more ſoluble in water than when made with 

V dephlogiſticated vitriolic acid. | 
WE +66 To try whether any vitriolic acid was produced by 
thephlogiſ- the phlogiſtication of air, 50 ounces of diſtilled water 
tication of Were impregnated with the fumes produced on mixing 
air produ- 52 ounce-meaſures of nitrous air with a quantity of 
ces vitriolic common air ſufficient to decompound it. This was 
20g. done by filling a bottle with ſome of this water, and 
inverting it into a baſon of the ſame; and then by a . 
phon, letting in as much nitrons air as filled it half full; 
after which, common air was added flowly by the ſame 
ſyphon, till the nitrous air was decompounded. When 
this was done, the diſtilled water was further impreg- 
nated in the ſame manner till the whole quantity of 
nitrous air was employed. The impregnated water 
was ſenſibly acid to the taſte ; and on diſtillation yield- 
ed firſt phlogiſticated nitrous acid, then water, and 
laſtly a very acid liquor, conſiſting of . 
nitrous acid. By ſaturation with ſalt of tartar, 874 
grains of nitre, without any mixture of vitriolated tar- 

tar, or other vitriolic ſalt, were obtained. 


40 Theſe experiments having proved unſucceſsful, Mr 


Nitrous 


acid produ- Cavendiſh next proceeded to try the effects of explo- 
ced from ding dephlogiſticated and inflammable air together in 


2 cloſe veſſels. He begins with relating an experiment 
c 


and of Dr Prieſtley; iu which, it was ſaid, that on firing 

a mixture of common and inflammable air by electri- 

city, in a cloſe copper veſſel holding about three pints, 

a —_ weight was always perceived, on an average 
. 0 4. z 


ment, in 


than four-fif 


about two grains, h the veſſel was in Dephlogic. ” 
ſuch a manner no air could eſcape by the explo- ticated Air, 


a that 

ſion. It is alſo related, that on repeating the experi- 
glaſs veſſels, the inſide of the glaſs, though 
clean and dry before, immediately became dewy ; 
which confirmed an opinion he had long entertained, 
that common air depoſits its moiſture by phlogiſtica- 
tion, The experiment, however, did not ſucceed with 
Mr Cavendiſh, at leaſt withregard to the Joſs of weight ; 
which never excceded the fifth part of a grain, and 
commonly was nothing at all. In theſe experiments 
iy 5 care was taken to obſerve with accuracy 
the 


minution of air by the exploſion, and quality of ble air ne. 
the remainder ; from which it appeared, that 423 mea- . to 


ſures of inflammable air were nearly ſufficient to phlo- 
giſticate 1000 of common air, and that the bulk of 
air remaining after the exploſion is very little more 


he concludes, that“ when they are mixed in this pro- 
portion, almoſt all the inflammable, and about one-fifth 
of the common air, loſe their elaſticity, and are con- 
denſcd into the dew which lines the plaſs.” 


To examine more exactly the nature of this dew, 


500,000 grain-meaſures of inflammable air were burnt 
with about 24 times the quantity of common air, and 
the burnt air was made to * through a glaſs cylinder 
eight feet long and three-fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter, in order to depoſit the dew. The two airs were 
conveyed flowly into this cylinder by ſeparate copper 
pipes, paſſing through a braſs plate which ſtopped up 
one end of the cylinder; and as neither inflammable nor 
common air can burn by themſelves, there was no dan- 

er of the flame ſpreading to the magazines from which 

ey were conveyed. Each of theſe magazines con- 
ſiſted of a large tin veſſel inverted into another juſt big 
enough to receive it, The inner veſſe] communicated 
with the copper pipe, and the air was forced out of it 
by pouring water into the outer veſſel; and in order 
that the 2 of common air expelled ſhould be 
24 times that of the inflammable air, the water was 
let into the other veſſels by two holes in the bottom of 
the ſame tin pan ; the hole which conveyed the water 
into that veſſel in which the common air was confined 
being 24 times as big as the other, In trying the ex- 
periments, the magazines being firſt filled with their 
reſpective airs, the glaſs cylinder was taken off, and 
water let by the two holes into the outer veſſels, till 
the airs began to iſſue from the ends of the copper 
pipes; they were then ſet on fire by a candle, and the 
cylinder put on again in its place. By this means up- 
wards of 135 grains of water were left in the cylinder, 
which had no taſte nor ſmell, and which left no per- 


ceptible ſediment on being evaporated to dryneſs ; nei- 


ther did it yield any pungent ſmell during the evapo- 
ration; in ſhort, it ſeemed pure water. In one of his 


experiments a little ſooty matter was perceived, but it 
was found to proceed from the luting, On repeating 


the experiment with dephlogiſticated, inſtead of com- 

mon air, the produce was nitrous acid. | 
The following concluſion is drawn by Mr Cavendiſh 
from all theſe experiments: There ſeem two ways 
by which the production of the nitrous acid, in the 
manner abovementioned, may be explained ; firſt, by 
ſuppoling that dephlogiſticated air contains a little ni- 
trous acid, which enters into it as one of its component 
815 parts; 


of the common air employed; whence 
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mon air, 
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vey wavy (A 1 proportion, unites to the phlogiſton, and is 


—>— turned into phlogi air, hut does not when the 
Concluſi- inJammable aix is in too ſmall proportion: and, ſecond- 
ons from ly, by ſuppoſing that there is no nitrous acid mixed 
theſe expe- with gr entering into the compoſition of dephlogiſti- 
riments. cared air; hut that, when the air is in ſufficient propor- 
tion, part of the dephlogiſticated air with which it is 

dchaſęd is, by the ſtrong affinity of phlogiſton to de- 
phlogiſticated air, deprived of its phlogiſtop, and turu- 

ed into nitrous acid; whereas, when the dephlogilli- 

cated air, is not more than ſufficient to conſume the in- 
flammable air, none then remaing to depriye the phlo- 

icated air of its phlogiſton, and turn it into acid. — 

f the latter explanation be true, I think we maſt al- 


low chat dephlogiſticated air is in reality nothing but 


dephlegiſticated water, or water deprived of its phlo- 
giſton ; or, in other words, that water conlilts of de- 
12 ſticated air united jo phlogiſton, On the other 
id, if the former explanation he true, e muſt ſup- 
poſe, that dephlogiſticated air conſiſts of water united 
0 2 little nitrous acid, and deprived of its phlogiſton ; 
bat till che nitrons agid in it muſt only make à very 
ſmall part of the whole, as it js found that the phlo- 
gilticated air into which it is converted is very ſmall 
in compariſon of the dephlogiſticated air. I think the 
ſecond of their explanations ſeems much the more like- 
ly ; as it was found that the acid in the condenſed li- 
quor was of the nitrous kind, not only When the de- 
phlogiſticated air was prepared from nitrous acid, but 
when procured from plants or turbith mineral, Ano- 
ther ſtrong argument in favour of this opinion is, that 
depblogiſticated air yields no nitrous acid when phlo- 
giiticaicd by liver of ſulphur ; for if this air contains 
nitrous acid, and yields it when phlogiſticated by ex- 


plotioa with indammable air, it is very extraordinary 


that it mould not do ſo by other means. But what 
forms a ſtronger, and, I thiok, almoſt deciſiye argu- 
ment in favour of this explanation, is, chat when che 
dephlogiſticated air is very pure, the condenſed liquor 
is made much more e acid by mixing the air to 

be exploded with a little phlogiſticated air. | 
The experiments of Dr Prieftley alluded to were 
thoſe in which inflammable air was ſuppoſed by Mr 


80 
Dr Prieſt- 
ley's expe- 
riments, 


itcaw through red-hot iron tubes, It was ſoon 
vercd, however, by Dr Prieſtley, that this inflammable 
air did not proceed from the water, but from the iron of 
the tube ; and mightbe obtained by tranſmitting aqueous 
vapour chrongh charcoal gr iron placed in tubes of cop- 
per, glaſs, or carthen ware, made red-hor, but not 
through theſe tubes by themſelves. In this caſe, the 
loſs of the water employed exceeded thatof the inflam- 
mable air produced in the proportion of 1. 3 to 2; and 
the ixon which had thus abſorbed the water, appeared 
—- exactly ſimilar to that which bad been burned in de- 
dr phlogiſticated air in che manner already related. His 
Hisopinion concluſions from thence arc theſe. : © Since iron gains 
e ae the lame addition of weight by being melted in de- 
C comp 3 2 
and alſo by the addition of water 


ſition of af phlogiſticated Air, 


Water. 


VO I. J. 


; and that this acid, when the inflammable air is 


Lavoiſier io be procured from water by ons. Faw | 
co- 


originally produced in the operation. 
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this air or water, as exiſting in the iron, is the very "= 


{ame thing; and this can hardly be explained but gn 
the ſuppolition that water conſiſts of two kinds of air, 


tion: © When iron is heated a HA ef he Ur, we 
logiſton el 


to enter into the compoſition of the ſmall quantity of 
h remains 
which it 


trad een the water 
and the earth, and reyiyes the iron, while the water is 
expelled in its proper form. | 

The whole of che Doctor's gpinions on the compo- 
nent parts of this kind of air, howeyer, are ſummed 1p — | 
in the following ſentence in his C ſervations relating #6 Obſerv.and 
Theory., The only kind of air that is now thought Exper. vi. 
to be properly elementary, and tg conſiſt of à ſimple 402. 
ſubſtance, is dephlogiſticated air; with the addition at 

leaſt of the principle of heat, concerning which we know 

very little; and as it is not probable that this adds any 

thing to the weight of hodies, jt can hardly be called 

an element in their compoſition. Dephlogiſticated air 

appears to be one of the elements of Water, of fixed 

air, of all the acids, and many other ſubſtances, which, 

till lately, have been thonght to be ſimple. 

The experiments of the French philoſophers ere f g, 
the ſame nature with thoſe of Mr Cavendiſh, but con- Experi- 
ducted on a larger ſcale. The inference drawn from ments of 
them 3yas the {ame with that already mentioned, viz, the French 
that dcphlogiſticated and inflammabie air in all caſes Philoſo- | 
are the two conſtituent parts of water. This opinion P | 
is adopted by Mr Kirwan in bis Treatiſe on Phlogifton, 83 
The experiments of Mr Cavendiſh, and of Mr Mr Kir- 
Monge, ſays he, “ appear to me to leave no room to wan s con- 
doubt, that when yery pure depblogiſticated and in- une. 
flammable air are inflamed, the produtt is mere wa 
ter (4); for when theſe airs are employed in the pro- 
per proportion, only 0.02 of the mixture of both airs 
retains its a&rial from. Now it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe 
that all the Water obtained pre-exifted in cheſe airs ; 
that is, that 49 parts in 50 were mere water.“ | | 

Notwithſtanding theſc poſitive concluſions, however, © 84 
by ſome of the moſt reſpectable names in Eugland, The fore- 
the evidences adduceil have heen unſatisfactory to ſome going the- 


* - 


French chemiſts ; Who maintain, that Meſſrs Caven- 9Ficsnot al- 


diſh, Prieſtley, and Kirwan, are totally miſtaken with — 9" park 
regard io the production of water from dephlogiſticated ä 
and inflammable air; contending, that the water ob- 
tained had previouſly exiſted in the air, and was not 
The fact, in- 
deed, becomes ſomewhat dubious from ſome experiments 
related by Dr Prieſtley himſelf, and of which we ſhall 
now proceed to give an account. | , 

_—_ | X One 


1 
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Deyhlogiſ· One conſequence of the hypotheſis in queſtion is evi- 
ticated Air. dent, that if water really he rode by the dephlagra- 
tion of either dephlogiſticated or common 2ir with in- 

, flammable air, the quantity of liquid obtained ought to 
Difficulties ;ncreaſe in proportion to the quantity of the two airs 
2 FT conſumed, and that without any limitation, This, 
Prieſtley's however, is not the caſe, as Dr Prieſtle has obſerved. 
experi- He had ſucceeded indeed with ſcales of iron and cop- 
ments. per, as has already been related; and in the experiment 
with the latter, the production of water was ſo copious, 

that when only 24 ounce-meaſures of air were abſorb- 

ed, the water in drops on the inſide of the veſſel, 

and ſome of theſe ran down it. Water was alſo pro- 

cured by firing dephlogiſticated and inflammable air 

from iron by the electric ſpark in a cloſe veſſel, an cx- 


periment ſimilar to thoſe made by Mr Lavoiſier at Pa- 


ris, In his firſt experiment he put 3.75 ounce mea- 
Cares of a mixture of air, of which one-third was de- 
hlogiſticated and two-thirds inflammable air from 
ron, in a cloſe veſſel, and, after the exploſion, found in 

it one grain of moiſture; but on repeating the experi- 
ment with half as much aq, xr inflammable 
air, he could perceive noſign of moiſture. The greateſt 


difficulty, however, which he ſays he ever met with re- 
recedi 


ſpecting the ng theory, aroſe from his never ha- 
ving been able to procure any water when he revived 
red precipitate in inflammable air, or at leaſt no more 
than might have been ſuppoſed to be contained in th 
inflammable air as an extrancous ſubſtance, _ 
In order to make the experiments with the ſcales of 
iron and that with the red precipitate as much alike 
as poſſible, and compare them both to the 2 ad- 
vantage, he made them one immediately after the other 
with every circumſtance as nearly the ſame as he could. 
The inflammable air was the ſame in both experiments, 
and both the ſcales of iron and red precipitate were 
made as dry as poſſible. They were heated in veſſels 
of the ſame ſize and form, and equally confined by dry 
mercury; and yet, with the ſormer, water was produced 
as copiouſly as before, viz. running down the fide of 
the veſſel in drops, when only four onnce-meaſures of 
inflammable air were abſorbed ; but though he heated 
the red precipitate till cight ounce-meaſures of the in- 
flammable air were abſorbed, and only 0.75 of an ounce- 
meaſure remained, there was hardly any ſenſible quan- 
tity of water produced, certainly,” ſays he,! not 
one-tenth of what appeared in the experiment with the 
ſcales of iron, In this experiment there can be no 
doubt but that the dephlogiſticated air produced from 
the red precipitate united with the inflammable air in 
the veſſel ; and as no water equal to the weight of the 
two kinds of air was produced, they muſt have formed 


ſome more /o/id ſubſtance, which, in the ſmall quantities 


I was obliged to uſe, could not be found. 

« The difficulty, with reſpe& to what becomes of 
the two kinds of air, was not leſſened by the attempts 
which I made to collect all that I could from repeated 
decompoſitions of inflammable and dephlogiſticated air 
in a cloſe veſſel, As I had produced water in this pro- 
ceſs when no more than a ſingle exploſion was made at 
a time, I thought that by continuing to make explo- 
ſions in the ſame veſſel, . water would not fail to ac- 
cumulate till any quantity might be collected; and I 
intended to have collected a conſiderable part of an 


ounce, And as I ſhould know cxactly what quantity 


: 
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of air I decompoſed, I had no doubt of being able to Dephlogic. 
aſcertain the proportion that the water and air bore to ticated Air. 


cach other. With this view a mixture was made of a 
large quantity of air, one-third dephlogiſticated and 
two-thirds inflammable, from iron and oil of vitriol.— 
But though I had a ſenſible quantity of water at the 
firſt exploſion (in each of which between four and five 
ounce-meaſures of the mixture of air were uſed), I was 
ſurpriſed to perccive no very ſenſible increaſe of the 
"_y of water on repeating the exploſions. Having 

erefore expended 48 ounce-meaſures of the mixture, 
the proceſs was diſcontinued ; and, collecting the wa- 
ter with all the care that I could, I found no more 


than three grains, when there ought to have been 


cleven. 


In this aper the inſide of the veſſel was always 
very black aft 


the mercury after the exploſion, thongh there was no- 


thing viſible in the air within the veſſel, there iſſued 
from the mouth of it a denſe vapour. This was the 


er each exploſion ; and when I poured in 


86 


caſe, though I waited ſo long as two minutes after any Inconden- 


exploſion, before I proceeded to pnt in more mer 


ſiblevapour 


in order to make another; which, if the vapour had * 
been ſteam, would have been time more than ſufficient ter. 


to permit it to condenſe into water. I even perceived 


this vapour when I had a quantity of water in tlie veſ- 


ſel, and the exploſion was conſequently made over it, 


as well as in contact with the ſides of the veſſel which 


were wetted with it ; ſo that, as this vapour had paſ- 
ſed through the whole body of water when the veſſel 


was inverted, it is probable that it muſt have conſiſted 


of ſomething elſe than mere water. But I was never 
able to collect any quantity of it, though it muſt have 


_ ſomething produced by the union of the two kinds 
of air,” 


In order to collect a quantity of this vapour, he con- | 


trived an apparatus, which, by diffuſing it through a 
thin glaſs veſel, he ſuppoſed would condenſe all the 
contents whether fluid or ſolid ; but after repeating the 
experiment as carefully as poſſible, by taking 20 ex- 
ploſions, and repeating the whole ſeveral times over, he 
could find nothing in the veſſel beſides a ſmall quanti 
of water, which, added to that in the ſtrong veſſel, 
3 far ſnort of the weight of the air that was decom- 
poſcd. | | 


All the conjecture,“ ſays he, “ that Icanadvance, 
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in order to explain this phenomenon is, that ſince ſoot Prieſtley's 


yields pure air, part of the ſoot is formed by the union 
of the dephlogiſticated au in the atmoſphere, and the 
inflammable air of the fuel: but /noke, which contains 
much /t, is ſoon diſperſed, and becomes inviſible in 
the open air. Such, therefore, may be the caſe here. 
The ſoot formed by the union of the two kinds of air, 
may be diffuſed through the air, in the veſſel in which 
they are exploded, and be carried inviſibly into the 
common atmoſphere ; which may account for my not 


being able to collect any quantity of it in this appa- 


ratus.“ 
Not diſcouraged by this bad ſucceſs, the Doctor at- 


conjecture 
concerning 


this vapour. 


N 


tempted to collect this volatile matter by means of a Unſucceſe- 
quantity of water incumbent upon the mercury in the ſulattempt- 
ſtrong glaſs veſſel in which the exploſions were made, tocollec i. 


thongh he had found that part of it could eſcape 
through the water. He decompoſed a great quantity of 


the two kinds of air in theſe circumſtances; and pre- 
ſently 
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Dephlogiſ- ſently found that the water became very cloudy, and 

ticated Air. was at length filled with a blackiſh — Bon This he 

——— collected, and found that it remained perfectly black 

npon the earthen veſſel in which the water containing 

it was evaporated ; which would not have been the 

caſe if the blackiſh matter in the water had been that 

powder of mercury which is produced by agitating it in 

pure water: For that black maſs always became white 

running mercury the moment the water was evaporated 

from it. If a ſufficient quantity of this matter could 

have been procured, he could have ſatisfied himſelf 
whether it was ſoot or not. | 

3g „That water, in great quantities (ſays he), is ſome- 
Water in times produced from burning inflammable and dephlo- 

confider- giſticated air, is evident from the experiments of Meſſrs 
obve ; core] Cavendiſh and Lavoiſier. I have alſo frequently collect- 

tity obtain * , : 

| ed from de- ed conſiderable quantities of water in this way, though 

phlogiſtica- Never quite ſo much as the weight of the two kinds of 

ted and in- air depoſited. My apparatus for this purpoſe was 

flammable the 87 : Into the mouth of a large glaſs bal- 

— __ loon, I introduced a tube, from the orifice of which 

2 z. there continually iſſued inflammable air from a veſ- 

83, ſel containing iron and oil of vitriol, This being 
Hanne, continued to burn like a candle. Preſent] 

after the lighting of it, the inſide of the balloon al- 

ways became cloudy, and the moiſture ſoon gathered 

in drops, and ſettled in the lower part of the balloon. 

To catch what might iſſue in the form of vapour, in 

the current of air through the balloon, I placed the 


$a tube 6, in which I always found ſome water con- 


enſed. It is very poſſible, however, that in both theſe 
modes of experimenting, the water may be converted 
into a kind of vapour, which is very different from 
I ſteam, and capable of being conveyed a great way 
through air, or even water, without condenſation along 

with the air with which it is mixed; and on this ac- 
count it may not be poſſible, in either of theſe modes 
of experimenting, to collect a// the water into which 
the two kinds of air may be converted. The nature 
of this kind of vapour into which water may be chang- 
ed, and which is not readily condenſed by cold, is very 
little underſtood, but well deſerves the attention of phi- 
loſophers. | 
« That the water collected in the balloon comes 
from the decompoſition of the air, and not from the 
freſh air circulating through it, was evident from pla- 
cing balls of hot iron in the place of the flame, and 
finding that, though the balloon was as much heated 
by them as by the flame of the burning of the inflam- 


mable air, and conſequently there muſt have been the 


ſame current of the external air through it, no moiſture 
was found in the balloon.” | 


SECT. IV. Of Phlogiſticated Air. 
3 


Bp Tu E univerſal prejudice in favour of the exiſtence 
Pllogiſti- of that principle named Ph/ogiſton, firſt ſuggeſted by 
ONE Stahl, gave riſe, on the firſt appearance of Dr Prieſt- 
neg. ley's diſcoverics, to a theory, concerning the action 

of this ſubſtance upon air and other bodies. As 
it had been obſerved, that air was diminiſhed, in 
fome caſes at leaſt, by burning, univerſally by re- 
ſpiration, and by ſome other proceſſes, it was ima- 
gined that phlogiſton was a body of ſuch a ſingular na- 
rare, that when mixed with air, it always diminiſhed 
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ſolute weight of 


_ 
its bulk, inſtead of enlarging it, which might have been Phlogiſti- 
more naturally expected from the mixture of any va- 2 
pour whatever. It was alſo ſuppoſed by ſome, that the : 
phlogiſton was not only entirely devoid of gravity, but 


that it was a ning e of poſitive levity ; ſo that the ab- 


ies was diminiſhed by an union with 
it, and augmented when it was expelled, though their 


ſpecific gravity was diminiſhed. Various other ſurpriſing 


properties were attributed to phlogiſton ; ſuch as that * 

of giving elaſticity to air, of conſtituting the flame by 3 

a chemical combination with air, &c. Its emiſſion into tributed to 

the atmoſphere was ſuppoſed to be always attended phlogiſton. 

with a diminution of air; and therefore, all proceſſes e 

in which air was diminiſhed and became noxious, ſuch 

as that by liver of ſulphur, a mixture of iron filings and 

brimſtone, &c. were called phlogiſtic fry, wh Reſpi- 

ration of animals was taken into the ſame account ; but 

neither in this, nor in combuſtion, was it allowed that 

any kind of vital ſpirit was abſorbed by the blood, or 

ſeparated from the air by the burning body. On the 

contrary, it was ſtrenuouſly argued, that all this was 

performed by the emiſſion of phlogiſton from the lungs 

or the inflamed ſubſtance, which depraved the air, and 

diminiſhed it in bulk; and as all air was ſuppoſed to 

contain phlogiſton, it was likewiſe imagined, that in all 

caſes where air was mended, as by the growing of ve- 

getables, or agitation in water, the emendation was ac- 

compliſhed, not by the emiſſion of any thing in the 

atmoſphere, but by thE mere abſorption of phlogiſton. 

In other reſpects this ſubſtance was thought to be an 

exceedingly powerful principle in nature; the light of 

the ſun itſelf and the electric fluid being ſaid to be mo- 

difications of it, the different kinds of airs to be ph/ogi- 

ſtic vapours, &c.; ſo that the whole ſyſtem of nature 

ſeemed ready to be abſorbed by it at once. ER 
The formidable powers of this principle were firſt 91 

checked by the diſcoveries of Mr Lavoiſier, though the Doctrine of 


latter erred equally on the contrary fide ; and not con- phlogiſion 


tent with keeping the phlogiſtic principle within due 4 by 


: . e forei 
bounds, would needs deny its exiſtence altogether “. 8 


In a treatiſe publiſhed in the Jour 1782, he firſt im- * See Phlo- 
pugns DrPrieſtley's theory of reſpiration, and denies gion. 
that © the reſpiration of animals has the property of 
PR g air in a manner ſimilar to what is effed ed 

y the calcination of metals and many other chemical 
proceſſes; and that it ceaſes not to be reſpirable till 
the inſtant when it becomes ſurcharged, or at leaſt ſa- 
turated, with phlogiſton,”? 

In order to diſprove this aſſertion, he introduced 92 

four ounees of mercury to 50 cubic inches of common Mr Lavoi- 


air, propoſing to calcine the metal by keeping it for ®*'* expe- 


12 days in a heat almoſt equal to that which is neceſ- been an 
ſary to make it boil. After the expiration of the ap- of metals 
pointed time, 45 grains of precipitate per /e were form- and reſpira- 
ed, and the air in the veſſel was diminiſhed by about tion. 
: th of its volume. In this ſtate it did not precipitate 
lime water; but inſtantly extinguiſhed candles, and 
killed animals immerſed in it; no longer affording any 

red vapours, or being diminiſhed by mixture with ni- 
trous air: On diſtilling the precipitate produced, about 

as much dephlogiſticated air was obtained as had been 

left by the common air in the calcination ; and by re- 
combining this with the noxions air left in the veſſel, 


he recompoſed a fluid nearly of the ſame goodneſs with 


common air. Hence he draws the following conclu- 


X 2 ſions: 


Ph ſions: 1, That gths of the air we breathe are mephitic, 
cated Air. or incapable of ſupporiing the reſpiration of animals, or 
dhe inflammation and combuſtion of bodies. 3. That 
_ theſurptus,or only th of the vulume of atmoſpherical air, 
tion of at- is reſpirable, 
moſpheri- this metallie fibſtance abſorbs the ſalabrious part, lea- 
Air. ying only the mephitic portion of the air, 4. beds f 
reaniting thoſe rwo pottions which had been ſeparated, 
we cin recompound air ſimilar 10 that of the armoſphere. 
5% To determine the effects of reſpiracion air, 4 
Ace of live ſparrow was placed under a glaſs receiver, filled with 
_ reſpirmion common air and inverted in merenty, containing 31 
on air. erbic inches. In 4 quarter of an hour it became agi- 
tated, and in 55 minutes died convulſed. Notwith- 
ſanding the heat of the animal, which neceſſarily, at 
firſt, rariſied the air in the receiver, there was a ſen- 
fble diminution of its bulk; which, at the end of 15 
minutes, amounted to one-forticth : but, inſtead, of 
increaſing afterwards, the diminution became ſomething 
leſs in abont half an hour; and when the animal was 
dead, and the air in the receiver had recovered the tem- 
perature of the room where the experiment was made, 
e dimination did not f to exceed onc- ſixteenth 
rt. — This air which had been reſpired by the (| 

ow, thoagh in many reſpects ſimilar to that in whi 
the mercury had been calcined, differed from it in this 
reſpect, that it precipitated lime-water, and, by intro- 
dncing cauſtic fixed alkali to it, was reduced one-ſixth 
in bulk by the abſorption of fixed air; after which it 
appeared exactly the ſame with that produced by the 
talcination of mercury or other metals; and atmoſpe- 
_ rical air was recompoſed by — hr with pure de- 
— 1 N air in the proportions already men- 
tioned. 
os That common air is componnded of two kinds of 
PS. v9 elaſtic finids, Mr Scheele has proved by the following 
experl- experiment : © I difolved (ſays he) one ounce of al- 
mente. khaline liver of on ya in eight onnces of water; of this 
ſolution 1 poured four ounces into an empty bottle, 
whoſe capacity was 24 ourices, and worked it well; 
then I turned the bottle; immerſed its neck into a ſmall 
veſſel with water, and kept it in this poſition a fort- 
night. The ſolution had partly loſt its red colour, and 
ſome ſulphur had been precipitated from it during this 
time, After this I put the bottle in the ſame pofition 
in a larger veſſel with water, keeping the mouth and 
neck under water, and the bottom of the bottle above 
water, and thus I drew the cork under water, which 
immediately ruſhed with violence into the bottle. On 
examining the quantity of water in the bottle, it was 
ſonnd, that during this fortnight, ſix parts out of 20 
of air were loſt.” On rr the experiment with 
the ſame materials, and in the ſame bottle, only four 
parts out of 20 were loſt by ſtanding a week, and no 

more than ſix after four months. 
96 From theſe experiments, and many others ſimilar, 
Compoſi- it appears that the doctrine of phlogiſton had been car- 
tion of at- ried too far by Dr Prieſtley and other Britiſh philoſo- 
pet ga phers, and that the air conſiſts of two kinds of fluids; 


eee #8 perfectly ſalntary, and friendly in the higheſt de- 


gree to animal life; the other altogether unfit for it. 


Theſe two appear incapable of being converted direct- 
ly into one another by any proceſs, natural and artifi- 
cial; for though both are deſtructible, yet they are 
always converted into other ſubſtances ; from which, 
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2. That in the calcination of mercury, 


1 
ich 


of iron-filings and brimſtone, being agitate 
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indecd, either the one or the other may be extracted „ 
at pleaſure by employing the proper methods. The Air. 
ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of the tranſmutation of 
phlogiſticated ait into that of 4 purer kind, were drawn 

from the purification of noxious air by 2 and 

by agitation in water. In the former cafe, however, 

it has been obſerved in the laſt ſection, that this ſeem- 

ing purification is no other than an exchange of the 

one air for the other; the vegetables abſorbing the 
11 and emitting the dephlogiſticated air in 

is ſtead, With reſpect to the agitation in water, the 

matter remained more dubions ; and it is only in the * 2 . 
laſt volume of Dr Prieſtley's treatiſe that we have any purified by 
account of this being accompliſhed by an emiſſion of agitation in 
purer air from the water.“ In the infancy of my ex- water. 
periments,” ſays he, © I concluded, that all kinds of Exper. and 
air were brought by apitation to the ſame ſtate ; the Obſerva.ni, 
pareſt air being partially I and air com- 385 
pletely phlogiſticated being thereby made purer; in- 
flammable air alſo loſing its inflammability, and all of 

them brought into ſuch a ſtate as that a candle would 

juſt 7 out in them. This inference I made from all 

the kinds of air with which I was then acquainted, and 

which did not require to be confined by mercury, being 


brought to that ſtate by agitation in a trough of wa- 


ter, the ſurface of which was expoſed to the open air; 
never imagining that when the air in my jar was ſepa- 
rated from the common air by a body of water, gene- 
rally abont twelve inches in depth (adding that with- 
in to that without the jar), they could have any influ- 
ence on each other. I have, however, been long con- 
vinced, that, improbable as it then appeared to me, this 
is actually the caſe,”” . | 
This remarkable fact is illuſtrated by the following 93 

experiments: 1. About three ounce-meaſures of air, Water per- 
phlogiſticated by nitrous air, were agitated for a quar- vious toair, 
ter of an hour in a veſſel containing 20 ounces of wa- andpurifies 
ter, which had been boiled for ſeveral hours, and it in pafing 
which was ſtill very warm. By this proceſs it became 
diminiſhed one-ſixth, and conſiderably improved in 

nality. The next day the remainder was agitated 

or another quarter of an hour, and the water which 
had been boiled at the ſame time, when it was alſo 
diminiſhed in quantity and improved in quality, 
2. An equal quantity of air, phlogiſticated by means 
for 20 
minutes, was diminiſhed one-ſeventh, and improved 
ſo far that a candle would burn in it. 3. After ex- 
elling all the air he conld from the quantity of water 
y boiling, he put to it, in ſeparate phials, air that 
had been phlogiſticated with iron-filings and brimſtone, 


as well as that which the heat had expelled, leaving 


them with their mouths in water, and ayitating them 
occaſionally, On examining the phials in about two 
months, he found both the air that was confined by 
water and that which had been expelled by heat, com- 
pletely phlogiſticated. 4. That water does imbibe the 
rer part of the atmoſphere, in preference to that which 
impure, is evident, he ſays, from any examination of 
it: For if the water be clear, and free from any thing 
that is putreſcent, the air expelled from it by heat is ge- 
nerally of the ſtandard of 1; whereas that of the atmo- 
ſphere, when the nitrous air is the pureſt, is abont 1.2. 
Phlogiſticated air is equally inviſible with common pro — 
air, and ſomething more claſtic. Mr Kirwan pro- of phlogi- 
| |  Rticatedair, 


Phlogifti- 
cated Air: 
—ͤ —ęé 
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cured ſome periectly phlogiſticated, ſo that it was not 
in the leaſt diminiſhed by nitrous air, from a mixture 
of iron filings and brimſtone. Having dried it by 
frequently iutroducing dry filtering paper under the jar 
that contained it, he found its weight to be to that of 
the common air as 985 to 1000, the barumeter itand- 
ing at 30.46 and the thermometer at 60. The other 
properties of it are, that it is extremely fatal to ani- 


mal life, and friendly to that of vegetables, inſomuch 


that it is now generally believed to be the true and proper 
nouriſhment of the latter. It ſeems to exiſt originally, in 
very large quantity, in our atmoſphere. It may be 
ſeparated from the common maſs of air by combuſtion, 
by reſpiration, by putrefation, and in ſhort by every 


ſpecies of phlogiſtie proceſs; neither is there any other 
ſpecies of air but what may be converted into this by 


100 
Nitrous 
acid procu- 
red from 
phlogiſti- 
cated air. 


means of fire, dephlogiſticated air alone excepted. 
Phlogiſticated air is now generally believed to be a 
combination of the nitrous acid with phlogiſton; and 
that, in its gradual progreſs towards this, which is its 
ultimate ſtage, it firſt aſſumes the character of phlo- 
giſticated nitrous acid; then of nitrous air, in which it 
readily parts with its phlogiſton to the atmoſphere, or 
rather to the dephlogiſticated part of it; and laſtly, it 
becomes phlogiſticated air, in which the union betwixt 
the principles is ſo ſtrong, that it cannot be broken by 
ſimple expoſure to dephlogiſticated air without heat; 
though the experiments of Mr. Cavendiſh ſhow, that 
this may be done by means of the electric ſpark, which 
produces the moſt violent heat we can imagine. 

It had been frequently obſerved, that common at- 


moſpherical air was always diminiſhed by taking the 


electric ſpark in it; and this diminution was ſuppoſed to 
be occaſioned by the phiogiſtication of the air, and ſepa- 


ration of its fixed part; in conſequence of which it 


101 
Mr Caven- 
diſh's expe- 
riments on 
the produc- 
tion of ni - 


trous acid. 


was urged, that lime water is precipitated by taking 
the electric ſpark over it in a ſmall quantity of air. 


Mr Cavendiſh, however, who has carefully examined 


this ſubje&, denies that any fixed air is prodnced in 
this manner ; and by a ſet of very curious experiments 
publiſhed in the 75th volume of the Philoſophical 
TranſaQions, has clearly ſhown that nitrous acid, and 
not fixed air, is the product of this operation. | 
The apparatus uſed in theſe experiments, was that 


repreſented Plate X. fig. 4, and conſiſts only of a 


crooked glaſs tube, whoſe ends are plunged into quick- 
ſilyer contained in two glaſſes, in the middle part of 
which the air is confined betwixt the two portions of 
uickſilver. The air was introduced by means of a 
maller tube, fig. 5. the tube M of the former fi- 
gure being filled with quickſilver, the bent end of which 
was introduced into a jar DEF, filled with the pro- 
per kind of air, and inverted in water. The end C 
eing ſtopped by the finger, the quickſilver was thus 
prevented from falling out, let the tube be placed in 
what poſition it would, until this preſſure was removed. 
Upon introducing the crooked tube into the jar in the 
poſition repreſented in the figure, and removing the 


finger from the orifice at C, the quickſilver would de- 


fcend ; and by ſtopping this orifice again, any quan- 
tity of the fluid may be allowed to run ont, and the 
empty ſpace of the tnbe will be filled with the air de- 
fired, Having thus got the proper quantity of air in- 
to the tube ABC, it was held with the end C upper- 
molt, and ſtopped with the finger; and the end A 
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made ſmaller for that purpoſe, being introduced into Phlogiſti- 
the end of the bent tube M, the air, on removing the cated Air. 


finger from C, was forced into that tube by the preſ- 
ſure of the quickſilver in the leg BC. Thus he was 
enabled to introduce any quantity he pleaſed of any 
kind of air into the tube M ; and by the ſame means it 


was in his power to let up any quantity of ſoap-ley, or 


other liquor which he wanted to be in contact with it. 
In one caſe, however, in which he wiſhed to introduce 
air into the tube many times in the ſame experiment, 
he made uſe of the apparatus repreſented fig. 6, con- 
fiſting of a tub AB, of a er bore; a ball C and 
a tube DE of a larger bore. This apparatus was firſt 
filed with quickſilver ; and then the C and the 
tube AB were filled with air, by introducing the end 
A under a glaſs inverted into water, which contained 
the proper kind of air, and drawing out the quick-- 


ſilver from the leg ED by a ſyphon. After being thus 


furniſhed with air, the apparatns was weighed, and the 
end A introduced into one end of the tnbe M, and 


kept there during the experiment; the way of forcing: 
air out of this apparatus into the tube being by thruſt- 
ing down the tube ED, a wooden 


cylinder of ſuch a 
ſize as almoſt to fill up the whole bore, and by occa- 
ſionally pouring 7 ver into the ſame tube, to ſup- 
ply the place of that puſhed into the ball C. After 
the experiment was finiſhed, the apparatus was weigh; 


ed again, which ſhowed exactly how much air had been 


forced into the tube M during the whole experiment; 
it being equal in bulk to a quantity of quickſilver, 
whoſe weight was equal to the increaſe of weight of 
the apparatus. The bore of the tube M, uſed in theſe 


experiments, was about the tenth of an inch in dia- 


meter ; and the length of the column of air occupying 


the upper part of the tube was in general from gths 
to 14 inches.—In order to force an electrical ſpark 


through the tube M, it was neceſſary to place an in- 
ſulated ball at ſuch a diſtance from the conductor as to 
receive a ſpark from it, and to make a communication 


between that ball and the quickſilver in one of the 


glaſſes, while the quickſilver in the other glaſs commu- 
nicated with the ground. | 
When the electric ſpark was made to paſs through 
common air included between ſhort columns of a fola- 
tion of litmus, the ſolution acquired a red colour, and 
the air was diminiſhed, as had been obſerved 
Prieſtley. When lime-water was uſed inſtead of the 
ſolution of litmus, and the ſpark was continned till the 
air conld be no farther diminiſhed ; but not the ſmalleſt 
clond be perceived in the water, though the air was 
reduced to two-thirds of its original bu 
greater diminntion than it could have ſuffered by an 
phlogiſtic proceſs, that being little more than one-fift 
of the whole. 
impure dephlogiſticated air, a you iminution took 
place, but without any cloud in the lime-water. Nei- 


ther was any cloud produced when fixed air was let up 
into it; but, on the addition of a little canſtic volatile 


alkali, a brown ſediment immediately appeared. 


It being thus evident that the lime was ſaturated by 


ſome acid produced in the operation, the experiment 
was repeated with ſoap- Ieys, to diſcover the nature of 
It. 


thus it was 


produce the greateſt d1minution ; an 
faund, 


by Dr 


: Which is a 


The experiment being repeated with 


A previous experiment had been made in order to 
know what degree of purity the air onght to be of to 


166 


iti- found, that when good dephlogiſticated air was uſed, 

Air. the diminution was but ſmall; where perfectly phlo- 

162 gilticated air was made uſe of, no ſcnſible diminution 
Proporti- took place; but when five parts of pure dephlogiſtica- 
ons of the ted air were mixed with three of common air, almoſt 
_ different the whole was made to diſappear, —lIt muſt be remem- 
airs necel- hered, that common air conſiſts of one part of deplilo- 


ſary for the g: | = , 

zur giſticated and four of plogiſticated air; ſo that a 
7 mixture of ſive parts of pure dephlogiſticated air and 
acid. three of common air, is the ame thing as a mixture 


of ſcven parts of dephlogiſticated air with three of 
phlogiſticated. Having made theſe previous trials, he 
introduced into the tube a little ſoap-leys, and then let 
np ſome dephlogiſticated and common air mixed in the 
abovementio proportions, which, riſing into the 
tube M, divided the ſoap-leys into its two legs. As 
faſt as the air was diminiſhed by the electric ſpark, he 
continued to add more of the ſame kind till no further 
diminution took place. The ſoap-leys being then 
poured out of the tube, and ſeparated from the quick- 
ſilver, ſeemed to be perfectly neutralized, as they did 
not at all diſcolour paper tinged with blue flowers. 
On cvaporating the liquor to dryneſs, a ſmall quantity 
of ſalt was left, which was evidently nitre, from the 
manner in which a paper impregnated with the ſolution 
of it burned. On repeating the experiment on a lar- 
ger ſcale, with five times the quantity of materials, 
2 Pu nitre was obtained in proportion, and was found, 
by the teſt of terra pondersſa ſalita, to contain no more 
vitriolic acid than what might have been expected in 
the ſoap-ley itſelf, and which is exceedingly ſmall. 
103 As in ſome former experiments of Mr Cavendiſh, 
Me Caven- it had beeen found, that by deflagrating nitre with 
_ diſh's opi- charcoal, the whole of the acid was converted into 
nue g phlogiſticated air, he concluded that this kind of air 
ue ig, is nothing elſe than nitrous acid united to phlogiſton : 
oy hs v er to which, it ought to be converted into ni- 
trous acid by being deprived of its phlogiſton. © But 
(lays oy as dephlogiſticated air is only water depri- 
ved of p 

cated air to a body, is equivalent to depriving it of 
phlogiſton, and adding water to it; and therefore 
phlogiſticated air ought alſo to be reduced to nitrous 
acid, by being made to unite or form a chemical com- 
bination with dephlogiſticated air; only the acid thus 
formed will be more dilute than if the phlogiſticated 

air was ſimply deprived of phlogiſton. | 
„This being premiſed, we may ſafely conclude, that 
in the preſent experiments, the phlogiſticated air was 
enabled, by means of the electric ſpark, to unite to 
or form a chemical combination with, the dephlogiſti- 
cated air, and was thereby reduced to nitrous acid, 
which united to the ſoap-leys, and formed a ſolution 
of nitre; for in theſe experiments the two airs actually 
diſappeared, and nitrous acid was formed in their room : 
and as it has been ſhown, from other circumſtances, 
that phlogiſticated air muſt form nitrous acid when 
combined with dephlogiſticated air, the abovemention- 
ed opinion ſeems to be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. And a 
further confirmation is, that no diminution of air is per- 
ceived when the electric ſpark is paſſed either through 
pure dephlogiſticated or through perfectly phlogiſti- 
cated air; which indicates a neceſſity for the combi- 
nation of the two in order to produce nitrous acid, 
It was alſo found by the laſt experiment, that the 
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ilogiſton, it is plain, that adding dephlogiſti- 


ſome ſolution of liver of ſulphur to abſorb the dephlo- 
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quantity of nitre produced was the ſame that would Phlogiſii. 
have been obtained from the ſoap-leys, had they been cated Air. 
ſaturated with nitrous acid ; which ſhows, that tbe 
production of the nitre was not owing to any decom- 
poſition of the ſoap-leys. | 

The ſoap-leys aſed in the foregoing experiments 
were made from ſalt of tartar prepared without nitre, 
and were of ſuch a ſtrength as to yield one-tenth 
of their weight of nitre when ſaturated with nitrous 
acid, The dephlogiſticated air was alſo prodnced 
without nitre; that uſed in the firſt experiment with 
the ſoap-leys being procured from the black powder 
formed by the agitation of quickſilver mixed with lead, 
and that uſed in the latter from turbith mineral. In 
the firſt experiment, the quantity of ſoap-leys uſed was 
35 meaſures, each of which was equal in bulk to one 
graia of quickſilver; and that of the air abſorbed was 
416 ſuch meaſures of phlogiſticated air and 914 of 
dephlogiſticated. In the ſecond experiment, 178 
meaſures of ſoap-leys were uſed ; which abſorbed 1920 
of phlogiſticated air and 4860 of dephlogiſticated. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that in both experi- 
ments ſome air remained in the tube undecompoſed. 
whoſe degree of purity I had no means of trying; ſo 


that the proportion of each ſpecies of air abſorbed 


cannot be known with much exaQtneſs. 3 
As far as the experiments hitherto publiſhed extend, 
we ſcarcely know more of the nature of the phlogiſti- 
cated part of the atmoſphere, than that it is not Ami- | 
niſhed by lime-water, cauſtic alkalis, or nitrous air ; 
that it is unfit to ſupport fire or maintain life in ani- 
mals; and that its ſpecific gravity is not much leſs 
than that of common air ; ſo that though the nitrous 
acid, by being united to phlogiſton, is converted into 
air poſſeſſed of theſe properties; and, conſequently, 
though it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that part at leaſt 
of the phlogiſticated air of the atmoſphere conſiſts of 
this acid, united to phlogiſton ; yet it might be fairly 


_ doubted whether the whole is of this kind, or whe- 


ther there are not, in reality, many different ſubſtan- 
ces confounded by us under the name of phlogiſticated 
air. I therefore made an experiment to determine 104 
whether the whole of a given portion of the atmo- Experi- 
ſphere could be reduced to nitrous acid, or whether there ment to do 
was not a part of a different nature from the reſt, which eee 
would refuſe to undergo that change. For this pur- eint 

A L a > i of.  phlogiſti- 
poſe, I diminiſhed a ſimilar mixture of dephlogiſtica- cated air, 
ted and common air in the ſame manner as before, 
until it was reduced to a ſmall part of its original 
bulk ; after which ſome dephlogiſticated air was add- 
ed, and the ſpark continued until no further diminu- 
tion took place, Having by theſe means condenſed 
as much as I could of the phlogiſticated air, I let up 


giſticated air ; after which only a ſmall bubble of air 
remained unabſorbed, which certainly was not more 
than th of the bulk of the phlogiſticated air let up 
into the tube; ſo that if there is any part of the 
phlogiſticated air of our atmoſphere which differs ſrom 
the reſt, and cannot be reduced to nitrons acid, we 
may ſafely conclude, that it is not more than th 

part of the whole.“ | 
Thongh theſe experiments had ſhown, that the 
chief cauſe of this diminution of airs is the converſion 
of the phlogiſticated kind into nitrous acid, it ſeemed 
not 


Phlogiſti- 


cated Air. 
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uot unlikely, that when any liquor containin 4 inflam- 
mable matter was in contact with the air-in the tube, 


—— ſome of this matter might be burnt by the ſpark, and 
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the electric 
ſpark on 
derhlogil 


ticated air 


incloſed be- ſticated air, 


thereby diminiſh the air. In order to determine this, 
the electric ſpark was paſſed through dephlogiſticated 
air included between different liquors ; and the reſult 
of the experiments was, that when „ au 20 
air, containing only , th part of its bulk of phlogi- 
was confined between ſhort columns of 


tween dif- ſoap-leys, and the ſpark paſſed through it till no far- 


ferent li- 
quors, 


ther diminution could be perceived, the air loſt {ds of 
its bulk ; which is not a greater diminution than might 
very likely proceed from the decompoſition of the 
ſmall quantity of phlogiſticated air contained in it, as 


the dephlogiſticated air might eaſily be mixed with a 


{mall quantity of common air while putting into the 
tube. When the ſame dephlogiſticated air was con- 
fined between columns of diſtilled water, the diminu- 
tion was rather greater than before, and a white pow- 
der was formed on the ſurface of the quickſilver be- 
neath : the reaſon of which, in all probability, was, 
that the acid produced in the operation corroded the 


quickſilver, and formed the powder; and that the ni- 


trous air produced by that corroſion united to the de- 
phlogiſticated air, and cauſed a greater diminution 
than would otherwiſe have taken place. When a ſo- 


llution of litmus was uſed inſtead of diſtilled water, the 


ſolution ſoon acquired a red colour; which grew paler 
and paler as the ſpark was continued, till it became 
quite colourleſs and tranſparent, The air was dimi- 
niſhed by almoſt one-half, and might perhaps have been 
further diminiſhed had the ſpark been continued. 
When lime-water was let up into the tube, a cloud 
was formed, and the air was further diminiſhed by 
about one-fifth ; the remainder was good dephlogiſti- 
cated air. In this experiment, therefore, the litmus 
was, if not burnt, at leaſt decomponnded, ſo as to 
loſe entirely its purple colour, and to yield fixed air; 
ſo that, though ſoap-leys cannot be decompounded 


by this proceſs, yet the ſolution of litmns can, and 


ſo very likely might the ſolutions of many other ſub- 
ſtances be. 


_ periments which favours the opinion of the air being 


at all diminiſhed by means of phlogiſton communica- 


ted to it by the electric ſpark. 
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SECT. V. Of Fixed Air. 
THe diſcovery of this kind of air is as old as Van 


Fixed air Helmont ; who gave it the name of gas ſilveſire, from 


found in a jts bein 


> emitted in great quantity by burning char- 


3 coal, Subſequent diſcoveries ſhowed, that a fluid of 


ſauces, 


the ſame kind was plentifully produced by fermenting 
liquor, in almoſt every kind of combuſtion, and natu- 


rally generated in vaſt quantity in mines and coal-pits, 


where it is known by the name of the choak-damp ; 
that in exiſts in a concrete ſtate in alkaline ſalts, chalk, 


limeſtone, the ſhells of marine animals, magneſia alba, 
&c. in a very large proportion, conſtitutin 
and ſometimes more of their weight ; and that it might 

always be extracted from the atmoſphere, in unlimit- 


one-half, 


ed quantity, by expoſing certain ſubſtances to it, — 
On examining the nature of this fluid, it was found 


fo manifeſtly acid, that it has now obtained a place 


among theſe ſubſtances under the name of a7rial acid; 


But there is nothing in any of theſe ex- 
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or more improperly, cretaceous acid, from its being Fixed Air, 
contained in great quantities in chalk, as has been alWꝗWW— 


ready mentioned, 
Fixed air is the heavieſt of all permanently elaſtic 
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fluids, excepting thoſe derived from the mineral acids. Specific 


Mr Kirwan determines it to be to common air as 1500 
to 1000, the barometer being at 29.85, the thermo- 
meter at 64, and the fixed air being extracted from 
calcareous ſpar by marine acid, whoſe ſpecific 
was 1.0145. He obſerves, however, that though this 
air was obtained in the drieſt manner poſſible, and that 
the globe which contained it appeared perfectly free 
from moiſture ; yet, when-carried into a room 27 de- 


gravity &c. 
of fixed air. 


vity 


rees colder, the inſide of the globe was covered with 


ew, which ſoon formed viſible drops. In its concrete 
ſtate, fixed air is one of the heavieſt bodies in nature. 
Mr Kirwan, in the 7iſt volume of the Philoſophical 


Tranſactions, 2 an account of his ingenious method 
pecific por of fixed air in its fixed 
with calcareous earth; from 


of finding the 
ſtate, when combine 
which it appears, that fixed air, in that ſtate, is pro- 


digiouſly concentrated, and, were it poſlible to exiſt 


by itſelf in that concentrated ſtate, it would be the 
heavieſt body known, gold and platina excepted. 


Mr Kirwan firſt aſcertained the ſpecific gravity of a 


piece of white marble ; then expelled the fixedair from 
a known weight of it finely powdered, by means of di- 


luted vitriolic acid; the bulk and weight of the obtain-. 


ed fixed air being aſcertained. Next he calcined a 
known quantity of the ſame ſort of marble, by keeping 


it in a white heat for the ſpace of 14 hours; after 


which, being weighed again, and from the weight loſt 


by this calcination, the weight of the fixed air, which 


muſt have eſcaped from it e to the abovemen- 
tioned experiment, being ſubtracted, the remainder is 
the weight of water contained in the marble; from 


which experiments it appears, that 100 grains of the 


marble contained 32.42 grains of 
of water, and 55.92 grains of pure calcareous earth. 


ed air, 11.66 grains 


I next (ſays he) proceeded to diſcover the ſpecific 


grovey of the lime. Into a braſs box, which weighed 
7.65 grains, and in the bottom of which a ſmall hole 


was drilled, I ſtuffed as much as g of the finely- 


powdered lime, and then ſerewe 
N it both in air and in water. 
in this latter, a conſiderable quantity of common air 


the cover on, and 
When immerſed 


was expelled: when this ceaſed, I weighed it. The 


reſult of this experiment was as follows: 


Grains. 


Weight of the box in air „ 607.65 
Its loſs of weight in water . 73.75 
Weight of the box and lime in air - 1043.5 
Weight of the lime ſingly in air - 435.85 


Loſs of weight of the box and lime in water - 256.5 


Loſs of weight of the lime ſingly x 


« Hence, dividing the abſolute weight of the lime 
by its laſs in water, 
be 2.3908. 


* From theſe data I deduced the ſpecific gravity of 


fixed air in its fixed ſtate ; for 100 grains of marble con- 


182.3 


its ſpecitic gravity was found 10 . 


{iſt of 55.92 of earth, 32.42 of fixed air, and 11.66 of 


water; and the ſpecific gravity of the marble is 2.717. 
Now the ſpecific gravity of the fixed air, in its fixed 
ſtate, is as its abſolute weight, divided by its loſs of 
weight in water; and its Jols of weight in water is as 


che 


Fixed Air, the loſs of 100 
pure calcareous carth and the water. 


other as much as it can hold; it ſeeme 
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grains of marble, uinus the loſs of the 


Loſs of 100 grs, of marble = — 8 grs. 


2.717 
Loſs of 55.92 grs. of caleareous 


_ == =23-39 gr3, 
| Loſs of 11.66 grs. of water = - 11.66 


35.05 
Then the loſs of the fixed air 36.835. 051. 75 


5 222 „ 
conſequently its ſpecific gravity r 1.7 Has 8.52. 


Fixed air differs conſiderably in its properties from 


Its other the airs already mentioned. Its acidity is manifeſt to 
properties. the taſte, and ſtill more from its neutraliſing both fixed 


and volatile alkalis ; which it will do in ſuch a manner 
as not only to deſtroy their cauſticity, but to gave them 
a manifeſtly acid taſte, and will morcover enable them 
to form cryſtals of a neutral or acidulous ſalt. It has 
a conſiderable antiſeptic power, and will even check the 
putrefattion of animal ſubſtances ; though it has been 
obſerved, that in this caſe it acts only by abſorbing the 
putrid eflluvia already emitted from the body and be- 
comes itſelf very offenſive, while it ſweetens the other. 
When taken iuto the lungs, it is equally poiſonous with 
hlogiſticated or any other noxious air, and aps Cer 
flame as effectually ; but, when mixed with dephlogiſ- 
ticated air, may be inſpired without any danger, and 
_ Even in us pure ſtate may be ſwallowed in large quan- 
tities, not only without er, but with the moſt fa- 
lutary effects in ſome diſcales, whence it has now be- 
come an article of the Materia Medica, As an acid it 
ſtands in the loweſt rank, being expelled from alkalis 
by every other; though it is capable of ſeparating oils, 
ſulphur, and the colouring matter of Pruſſian blue, from 
the ſubttances with which they are combined, 
The origin of this acid was for a long time as much 


Conſtitu- uuknowu as that of the others ; and while the general 
ent pt inei- prejudice remained that acids were a kind of primary 
lxed cements uuchaugeable in their nature, it was ſuppoſed 


that fixcd air was ſome modification of the others, pro- 
bably the nitrous, But the diſcoveries made of late 
years, have abundamly ſhown, that the chemical prin- 
ciples are by no means ſo indeſtructible as they were 
imagined ; and that the vegetable acids particularly, 
may be almoſt totally reſolved into fixed air. Hence 
it was naturally ſaggeſted, that fixed air itſelf might 
be a compound of ſome other principles; and it was 
| ſuggeſted by Dr Black, that it was à combination of 
at moſpherical air with phlogiſton. As the air of our 
atmoſphere, however, is compounded of two ſubſtances, 
one of which naturally contains no phlogiſton, and the 
unlikely that 
there ſhould be any poſſibility of adding to the quantity 
of phlogiſton contained in a portion of the atmoſphere, 
without decompoling it in ſome manner or other, Suc- 
ceeding experiments evinced, that it was by a decom- 
polition of the pure part of atmoſpherical air, and a 
combination of the phlogiſton of the fuel with its baſis, 
that fixed air was produced; and this fact was evinced 
by numerous experiments made by Mr Kirwan, Mr 
Lavoiſier, and Dr Prieſtley, fo that it is now looked 
upon to be generally eſtabliſhed : and as che experiments 


made by Dr Prieſtley 


uſed, lay open to an 
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account of them. 

The compound nature of fixed air, and the principles 
from which it is formed, were firſt diſcovered by Mr 
Kirwan ; but Dr Prieſtley 
proofs he adduced, till after making ſome 
of his own. The firſt was, by firi 
in dephlogiſticated air; when he 
able reſiduum of fixed air, 
had been of the purcſt dephlogiſticated kind, and iron 


ſhavings of iron: 
erved 2 conſider- 


could only have yielded inflammable air. The hypo- 


theſis of Mr Kirwan was ſtill further confirmed by an 
experiment in which iron- ſilings, which could only have 
yiclded 2 air, 1 mixed with red precipi · 
tate, which is known to yield only pure dephlogiſti - 
cated air. On heating theſe in a glaſs retort, they 
gave a great quantity of fixed air, in ſome portions of 
which ninetcen-twenticths were ablorbed by lime-wa- - 
ter, and the reſiduum was inflammable ; but when the 
red precipitate was mixed with powdered charcoal, 
which had been found to yield only inflammable air, 
the fixed air produced from it was ſo pure that on] 
one-forticth part remained unabſorbed by water, which 
is as pure as that generally prepared from chalk and oil 
of vitriol. In ſome of theſe experiments it appeared, 
that three ounce-meaſires of dephlogiſticated air went 
to the compoſition of two of fixed air ; for one ounce 
of red precipitate gave 60 ounce-meaſures of dephlo- 
giſticated air; and, when mixed with two ounces of 
won-filings, it gave about 40 ounce-meaſures of fixed 
air that were actually abſorbed by water, beſides a re- 
ſiduum that was inflammable. The fame proportion 
was obtained when half the quantity of materials were 
made uſc of; but on uſing an ounce of each, only 20 
ounce-meaſures of fixed air, including the reſiduum, 
could be got. „„ 

In conſidering this ſubject farther, it occurred to Dr 
Prieſtley, that his experiments, in which charcoal was 
jection, chat ſince dry wood, and 
imperfectl made charcoal, yield fixed air, it might be 


ſaid, that all the elements of fixed air are contained in 


charcoal; and though this ſubſtance alone, even wiih 
the aſſiſtance of water, will not yield fixed air, this 
might be effected by treating it with other ſubſtances 
without their imparting any thing to it ; eſpecially as 
the inflammable air procured from charcoal by means 
of water, appears to contain fixcd air when decompoſed 
with the dephlogitticated kind. In order to expel all 
the fixed air from charcoal, he made a quantity of it 
from dry oak, and pounding it while hot, inſtantly 
mixed four meaſures of it with one of red precipitate, 
and, putting them into an earthen retort, got, with a 
heat no greater than what was ſufficient to revive the 
mercury, a large quantity of air, half of which was 
fixed. Afterwards the proportion of fixed air was leſs, 
and at laſt no fixed air at all was obtained; but as the 
reſiduum was worſe than the common atmoſphere, he is 
thence inclined to belicve, notwithſtanding Mr Caven- 


diſh's experiments, that phlogiſticated air may be com- Prieſtley's 
In ano- opinion 

ther experiment he found a better proportion of char- concerning 
This was by mixing one the comp 


poſed of phlogiſton and dephlogiſticated air, 


coal and red precipitate. 
ounce of precipitate with the ſame quantity of perfect 
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fully as convincing as Fixed At. 
any, we ſhall here content ourſclves with giving an — 


was not convinced by the ley's expe- 
ments riments on 


that in the receiver 4 


char- ted air. 
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Fixed Air. charcoal hot from the retort in which it was made. 
putting theſe into a coated retort, he expelled from 
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them, by a ſtrong heat, about 30 ounce-meaſures of air, 
the whole of which was the pureſt fixed air, leavin 
only about one-fortieth part unabſorbed by water, an 
this almoſt perfectly phlogiſticated. 

Having recollected, that in ſome former experiments 
he had obtained fixed air from nitrous acid and char- 
coal, he therefore repeated the experiment with ſome 
of the ſame charcoal which had then been made uſe of ; 
when fixed air was obtained, in the quantity ſometimes 


only of one-fifth, and ſometimes one-half ; to the for- 


mation of which he ſuppoſed the dephlogiſticated air 
produced by heating the nitrous acid muſt have contri- 
buted. On account of the objections, however, which 
might be made to the uſe of charcoal; he next employ- 
ed iron, which was liable to nothing of this kind; and 
on mixing an ounce of iron-filings with as mach char- 
coal, and then heating them in a glaſs retort, he ob- 
tained 20 ounce-meaſures of air, of which one- ſeventh 
remained unabſorbed by water. The reſiduum was of 
the ſtandard of 1.52, but ſlightly inflammable. Re- 


| puny the experiment with half an onnce of iron filings, 


e got 26 ounce-meaſures of air, of which the firſt 


part was pretty pure, but afterwards one-tenth remain- 
ed unabſorbed by water; but on mixing one ounce of 


precipitate with two onnces of filings, he got about 40 
ounce-meaſures of air, of the firſt portions of which 
only one-twentieth was unabſorbed by water, though 
towards the concluſion the reſidunm was greater. In 
this proceſs he got in all 36 ounce-meaſures of pure 
fixed air, completely abſorbed by water, beſides about 


other four ounce-meaſures, which, he ſuppoſes, might 


have been abſorbed in receiving the air and transfer- 
ring it into other veſſels. | 5 
Fixcd air was alſo produced from red precipitate 
mixed with braſs filings, with zinc, irom turbith mi- 
neral with iron filings, and from the black powder into 
which mercury mixed with lead is eaſily converted, In 
this laſt caſe the Doctor ſuppoſes that the fixed air was 
produced from the dephlogiſticated kind abſorbed by 
the metals and the phlogiſton of the lead; and this is 
confirmed by an obſervation that the fixed air always 
comes firſt in the proceſs, when rhe phlogiſton is moſt 
readily ſeparated, but afterwards the produce becomes 


quite pure and dephlogiſticated. In attempting, how- 


ever, to increaſe the quantity of fixed air by heating 
this black powder in dephlogiſticated air, he found on- 
ly an augmentation of the quantity of dephlogiſticated 
air, and that of rhe pureſt kind. on 

Perhaps, ſays he, as deciſive a proof as any of 
the real production of fixed air from phlogiſton and de- 
phlogiſticated air, may be drawn from the experiments 


in which I always found a quantity of it when I burn- 


ed ſulphur in dephlogiſticated air. In one of theſe ex- 
periments, to which I gave particular attention, fix 
ounce-meaſures and an half of the dephlogiſticated air 
were reduced to about two ounce-meaſures; and one- 
fifth of this was fixed air. When both the vitriolic 


acid and fixed air produced by this operation were 
abſorbed by water, the remainder was very pure de- 


phlogiſticated air. 

« I had always concluded, that no fixed air could 
be procured by the decompoſition of inflammable air 
which had been produced by mineral acids, becauſe I 

Vor. I. 


had not been able to do it with that which I had po 


procured by it, he conjectures, may lly decompoſe 
the fixed air produced in the proceſs. For, as I have 
hinted before, when the inflammable air 1s produced 
from iron by means of ſpirit of ſalt, there is a very per- 
ceivable quantity of fixed air when it is united with de- 
* pr rp air. When I decompoſed theſe two 
inds of air in cqual quantities, they were reduced to 
about 0.5 of a meaſure, and of this not more than a- 
bout one forticth part was fixed air. This experiment 
ought, however, to be added to the other proofs of 
fixed air eo produced by the union of dephlogiſtica- 
ted air and ph ror BT, 
“The laſt inftance, which I ſhall mention, of the 
generation of fixed air from phlogiſton and dephlogiſ- 
ticated air, is of a much more ſtriking natnre than a 
that I have yet recited. Having made what I call 
charcoal of copper, by paſſing the vapour of ſpirit of 
wine over copper when it was red-hot, I heated a piece 


169 
by means of vitrolic acid; but I learned from Mr *. 
therie, that this is peculiar to the vitriolic acid, the re- 
mains of which, diffuſed through the inflammable air, 
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roportion 
of fixed air 


of it in different kinds of air. In common air, obſer- 


ving neither increaſe nor decreaſe in the quantity, I 
concluded, perhaps too haſtily, that no change was 
made in it: for when I repeated the experiment in 
dephlogiſticated air, the charcoal burned very intenſe- 
ly ; and when a part of it was conſumed, which (like 
common charcoal in the ſame proceſs, was done with- 
out leaving any ſenſible reſiduum) I found that no heat 


which I could apply afterwards. had any farther effect 


on what was left of the charcoal. Concluding, there- 
fore, that ſome change muſt be made in rhe quality of 


the air, I examined it, and found about nine-tenths to 


be the pureſt fixed air; and the reſiduum was ſuch as 


would have been made by ſeparating the abſolutely pure 
part of the dephlogiſticated air, leaving all the impuri- 


ties behind. —Having aſcertained this fact, I repeated 


the experiment, weighing the piece of charcoal vei 


carefully before and after the proceſs ; and then found, 


that by the loſs of one grain of charcoal, I reduced four 
ounce-meaſures of dephlogiſticated air till one · ninth on- 
ly remained unabſorbed by water; and again, with the 
loſs of one grain and an half of the charcoal, I reduced 
ſix and an half. meaſures of dephlogiſticated air till five 


and an half - meaſures were pure fixed air. In this pro- 


ceſs there was a diminution of bulk after the experi- 
ment, as might have been expected from the change of 
the air into one of a heavier kind by means of a ſub- 
ſtance or principle that conld not add much to the 


weight of it. In one of the experiments, 4.3 ounce- | 


meaſures of dephlogiſticated air were reduced about 
one - thirtieth part of the whole; and in this caſe, when 
the fixed air was ſeparated by water, there was a reſi- 
duum of 0.75 of the meaſure of the ſtandard of 1. o, 
whereas the dephlogiſticated air, before the experiment, 
had been of the ſtandard of 0.2. 

« That dephlogiſticated air actually enters into the 
compoſition of the fixed air, in this experiment, is evi- 
dent from the weight of the latter, which far exceeds 
that of the charcoal diſperſed in the proceſs. For, in 
this laſt experiment, the weight of the fixed air pro- 
duced was 4.95 grains, Conſequently, ſuppoſing the 
charcoal to be wholly phlogiſton, as it is very nearly ſo, 
fixed air may be ſaid to conſiſt of 3.45 parts of dephlo- 


Y giſticated 
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Fized Air. giſticated ait, and 1.5 of phlogiſton; ſo that the de- 
—— phlogiſticated air is more than three times the propor- 
tion of phlogiſton in it.—I muſt not conclude, how- 
ever, without obſerving, that, in one experiment, I ne- 
ver failed to produce fixed air; though it is not caſy to 
ſce how ane of its ſuppoſed elements, viz. dephlogiſti- 


cated air, could enter into it. This is by heating iron 

in yitriolic acid air. In one of theſe experiments, four 

oance-mcaſures of the vitriolic acid air were reduced to 

0.65 of an ounce-meaſure; and of the quantity loſt 

three and a half meaſures were fixed air abſorbed by 

lime-water, and the remainder weakly inflammable.“ 

173 Fixed air, even when pure and unmixed, is remark- 

Eſſect. of ably altered by the electric ſpark, part of it being thus 

the electric rendered immiſcible in water. Dr Prieſtley, Raving 
fark _ taken the electric ſpark for about two hours in a ſin 

quantity of fixed air confined by mercury, found, that 

after the operation one-fourth of it remained immiſci- 

ble with water ; though, before it, only one-thirticth 

rt had remained unabſorbed. The inſide of the tube 

become very black ; which, in other *. p ma 

of a ſimilar kind with vitrolic acid air, he had obſerved 

to ariſe from the adheſion of a ſmall quantity of mer- 

cury ſuperſaturated with phlogiſton. In another ex- 

periment, in which the ſpark was taken an hour and 

ten minutes in about half an ounce-meaſure of fixed 

air, one-fifth remained unabſorbed, and the ſtandard of 

the reſiduum was 0.9 ; though, before the operation, only 

one-thirticth part had been abſorbed, and the ſtandard 

of the reſiduum was 1.0. In this experiment, alſo, he ob- 

ſerved, that the air was increaſed about a twenticth 

part, On taking the electric ſpark an hour in half an 

bounce of fixed air, as much reſiduum was left as had 

remained in five times the quantity of the ſame fixed 

air in which no ſpark had been taken. This reſiduum 

was alſo much purer than that of the original fixed air, 

the ſtandard being 0.38; whereas that of the original 

fixed air had been, as before, 1.0. On repeating the 

experiment, he found the reſiduum ſtill greater, but 

equally pure; and, in this caſe, a good quantity of 

black matter was obſerved adhering to the tube. Ha- 


ving taken the ſpark in a ſmall tube containing th of 


an ounce-meaſure of fixed air, the inſide of the tube 
Was clouded with black matter, and in the bottom was 
et a ſmall quantity of yellowiſh matter reſembling ſul- 
ment in fa- Phur; the reſiduum was between one-fourth and one- 
vour of 
 Prieſftley's circumſtance he alſo ſuppoſes to be a proof that 
kypotheſis fixed air may be com 100 
TIDE hlogiſticated air. Purſuing this experiment, by ta- 
= Ap" ing the electric ſpark three hours in a ſmall quantity 
phlogiſtica- f ſixed air, he obſeryed that it was firſt increaſed, and 
ted air, then diminiſhed about one-cighth of the whole; the 
inſide of the tube being very black on the upper part, 
and below the mercury very yellow, for the ſpace of 
a quarter of an inch all round the tube ; but this ſpace 
had been above the mercury in the beginning of the 
operation. One-third of the air remained unabſorbed 
by water; but ſo impure, that the ſtandard of it was 
1.8, or almoſt completely phlogiſticated.—Varying 
the proceſs by uſing water impregnated with fixed air 
inſtead of mercury, the quantity of air was much aug- 
mented by that which came from the water ; but thus 
the far greater part of it was incapable of being ab- 
ſorbed by lime-water ; and on this occaſion he obſer- 
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fifth of the whole, and leſs pure than formerly. This 
d of phlogiſton and de- 


Sect. V. 


ved, that water impregnated with fixed air is a much Fixed Air, 
worſe conductor of electricity than the ſame fluid im 
pregnated with mineral acids. On ſtill varying the 
circumſtances of the experiment, by uſing common 
water inſtead of that which had abſorbed fixed air, he 
found that the quality of the reſiduum was evidently 
better than that of the original fixed air. i 175 
In order to diſcover whether the heat or light of Effects of a 
the electric ſpark were the circumſtances which effect- ſtrong heat 
ed the change, the Doctor threw a ſtrong light, by on ſixed fir. 
means of a lens, for ſome hours, on a quantity of 
pounded glaſs confined in ſome fixed air; but though 
the volume of reſiduum was thus ſomewhat increaſed, 
yet as it was of the ſame quality with common air, he 
ſuſpected that it might be only that portion which had 
been introduced among the particles of the glaſs. The 
quantity of air was increaſcd after the operation, With 
glaſs-houſe ſand made very hot, the quantity of air 
was likewiſe increaſed ; but the experiment was not 
more ſatisfactory than the former. Heated bits of 
crucibles increaſed the quantity of reſiduum in the pro- 
portion of 10 to 6.6; but the quality was injured ei- 
ther directly by a compariſon with nitrous air, or by 
producing a larger quantity of reſiduum equally bad. 
By heating iron, however, in fixed air, part of it was 
evidently converted into phlogiſticated air. On heat- 
ing turnings of malleable iron for ſome time in fixed 
air, one-tenth part of it was rendered immiſcible with 
water; and on repcating the proceſs with the remain- 
der, there was a reſiduum of one-fourth of the whole. 
There was alſo a ſmall addition to the quantity of air 
after the firſt part of the proceſs, but none after the 
ſecond ; nor could he, after a third and fourth pro- 
ceſs, render more than one-fourth immiſcible with wa- 
ter. In two experiments, the reſiduum was inflam- 
mable, and burned with a blue flame. 116 
With regard to the quantity of fixed air which may Quantity of 
be expelled from different ſubſtances, Dr Prieſtley ob- fixed air ex- 
ſerves, that from ſeven ounces of whiting, the pureſt pelled from 
calcareous ſubſtance we are acquainted with, he ex- diſſerent 
pelled by heat 630 ounce-meaſures of air; by which ſubſtances. 
means the Whiting was reduced to four ounces. One 
third of this was ſomewhat phlogiſticated ; the ſtand- 
ard being 1.36 and 1.38. Repeating the experiment, 
he obtained 440 ounce-meaſures of air from 11x ounces 
of whiting ; about one-half of which was fixed air, and 
the remainder of the ſtandard of 1.4. On moiſtening 
ſome calcined whiting with water impregnated with vi- 
triolic acid air, he obtained go ounce-meaſures ; of 
which the firſt portions were three-fourths fixed air, and 
the ſtandard of the reſiduum 1.5; the latter had leſs fixed 
air, and the ſtandard of the reſiduum was 1.44. The 


whiting was rendered black and hard, but became ſoft 


and white with ſpirit of ſalt. Three ounces and a 
quarter of lime fallen in the air, yielded 375 ounce- 
meaſures ; of which about one-fifth was fixed air, and the 
ſtandard of the reſiduum 1.4. Four ounces of white 
lead had yielded 240 meaſures of air when the retort. 
melted. The reſiduum of the firſt proceſs was one- 
third, the ſtandard 1.36; and of the laſt the ſtandard 
was 1.28, that with the common atmoſphere. being 
1.23. Two ounces and three quarters of wood-aſhes. 
yielded, in a very ſtrong heat, 430 onnce-meaſures of 
air; of the firſt portion of which one-tenth, of the ſe- 
cond one-third, and of the third one-half, was fixed 


als 
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Fixed air. 
—— 


air. The ſtandard of the reſiduum of the firſt portion 
was 1.6, and of the ſecond 1.7. It extinguiſhed a 
candle; fo that the air came properly from the aſhes, 
and not from any remaining particles of the charcoal 
mixed with them. After the proceſs, the aſhes weigh- 
ed 839 grains; but by expoſure to the air for one day, 
the weight was increaſed to 842 grains ; and, perhaps 


with more heat than before, yielded 50 ounce-meaſures 
of air; of which about one-eighth was fixed air, and 


the ſtandard of the reſiduum 1.38 and 1.41. A can- 
dle burned in this reſiduum, and the aſhes were redu- 


ced to 7894 grains, Two ounce-meaſures of Hom- 


berg's pyrophorus burned in the open air, and then 
diſtilled in a retort, yielded 144 ounce-meaſures of 
air; of which one-half at firſt was fixed air, but at the 


laſt very little. The reſiduum of the firſt portion ex- 


tinguiſhed a candle, but that of the laſt burned with a 
blue lambent flame. The ſtandards of both with ni- 
trous air were about 1.8. The pyrophorns was then 
kept two days in the retort, with the mouth immerſed 
in mercury ; after which, on being taken out, it burn- 
ed as ſtrong as ever. Immediately before the burning, 


it weighed 428 grains; immediately after it, 449: 


bat being ſpread thin. and expoſed to the atmoſphere 
for a night, the weight was increaſed to 828 grains; 
though, on being well dried, it was again reduced to 
436. Subjecting it to a greater heat than before, the 


matter yielded 110 ounce-meaſures of air; the firſt 


portions of which were half-tixed air, but the laſt con- 
tained very little, and burned with a blue lambent 
flame. It was then reduced to 396 grains. The ex- 
periment was then repeated with a quantity of pyro- 
phorus, which would not take fire in the open air; 
and on heating this ſubſtance in an earthen retort, five- 
ſcvenths of the firſt part of the produce was fixed air; 
but this proportion gradually diminiſhed ; till at laſt 
nine-tenths of the whole was inflammable air, burning 
with a lambent blue flame. This inflammable air be- 
ing decompoſed with an equal quantity of dephlogiſti- 
cated air, yielded 0.86 of a meaſure of fixed air. A- 
nother quantity of pyrophorus, which burned very well, 


and which, by expoſure to the atmoſphere, had gained 


132 grains, being again expoſed to heat in an carthen 
retort, gave 180 ounce-meaſures of air; three-ſevenths 
of the tirſt portion of which was fixed, and the reſt 
phlogiſticated air; but afterwards only one-half was 
fixed and the reſt inflammable, burning with a lambent 


blue flame; and at laſt it was wholly inffammable. 


This pyrophorus took fire again after being poured 
out of the retort, but not without the aſſiſtance of ex- 
ternal heat. It had been red-hot through the whole 
maſs at the firſt burning, and the ſurface was covered 
with white aſhes ; but all the inſide was as black as 


_ ever it had been. Four ounces of dry ox-blood yield- 


ed 1200 onnce-meaſures of air, and it was conjectured 
that not Jeſs than 200 meaſures had eſcaped. It con- 


tained no fixed air. The firſt portion burned with a 
large lambent white flame, the middle portion fainter, 


and the laſt was hardly inflammable at all. The re- 


maining coal weighed 255 grains, and was a good con- 


ductor of electricity. 
Sker. VI. Inflummable Air. 


| WE owe the knowledge of the exiſtence, and of ſome 
remarkable properties, of this air, to Mr Cayendiſh, by 
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whom they were firſt publiſhed in 1767. Js effects, Inflamma- 
however, had long before been fatally experienced by ble Air. 
miners ; in whoſe ſubterraneous habitations it is often 115 
collected in ſuch quantities as to produce the moſt Inflamma- 
dreadful effects. It is produced in abundance from ble air pro- 
putrid animal and vegetable ſubſtances ; and, in gene- duced in | 
ral, by all thoſe which part with their phlogiſton ca- — e 
fily. Being much lighter than common air, it always ters, &c. 
riſes to the top of thoſe places where it is generated; 

ſo that it cannot be confined except in ſome vaulted 
place, but always ſtrives to aſcend and mix with the 
atmoſphere. By itſelf it is very noxious, and will in- 

ſtantly put an end to animal life; but when mixed 

with atmoſpherical air, may be breathed in much 

greater quantity than fixed air. Its great inflamma- 

bility in this ſtate, however, renders it very dangerous 


to bring any lights, or even to ſtrike a flint with ſtcel, 


in thoſe places where it abounds. But this only takes 

place when the inflammable air is mixed with common 
atmoſpherical or with dephlogiſticated air ; in which 

caſe, the exploſion is much more violent than the for- 

mer ; for pure inflammable air extinguiſhes flame as 
effectually as fixed or phlogiſticated air. 

Beſides the ſubterraneous places already mentioned, 

this kind of air is found in ditches ; over the ſurface of 
putrid waters, out of which it eſcapes ; in burying- 
places; in houſes of office, where putrid animal and vege- 

table matters are accumulated ; and may, by ſtanding 

or boiling, be extracted from the waters of moſt lakes 

and rivers, eſpecially thoſe in which great quantities 

of fermenting and putrifying matters are thrown; and 

as putrefaction thus ſeems to be the principal ſource of 
inflammable air, it thence happens, that much more ; 
of it is produced in warm then in cold climates. In Gent 
thoſe countries, we are informed by Dr Franklin, that quantities 
if the mud at the bottom of a pond be well ſtirred, and produced 
a lighted candle brought near to the ſurface of the wa- in hot cli- 
ter immediately after, a flame will inſtantly ſpread a mates. 
conſiderable way over the water, from the accenſion of 

the inflammable air, affording a very curious ſpectgele 
in the night-time. In colder climates, the A e of 
of inflammable air is not ſo plentiful as to produce this 
phenomenon; nevertheleſs Mr Cavallo informs us, that 

it may be plentifully procured in the following manner, 119 

in all the ponds about London. “ Fill a wide-monthed Mr Caval- 
bottle with the water of the pond, and keep it invert- ur pur” =" 
cd therein; then, with a ſtick, ſtir the mud at the ing inflam- 
bottom of the pond, juſt under the inverted bottle, ſo mable air 
as to let the bubbles of air which come ont of it enter from ponds 
into the bottle; which air is inflammable. When by 

thus ſtirring the mud in various places, and catching 

the air in the bottle until it is filled, a cork or olals 


ſtopper muſt be put over it whilſt ſtanding in water; 


and then the bottle may be taken home, in order to 
examine the contained inflammable fluid at leiſure.” _ 

The great quantity of inflammable air produced in 120 
warm climates has given occaſion to ſome philoſophers Meteors . 
to ſuppoſe, that it may poſſibly have ſome ſhare in thought te 
producing certain atmoſpherical meteors. The weak an 
lightenings without any exploſion, which are ſome- — 
times perceived near the horizon in ſerene weather, 
are by them conjectured to proceed from inflammable 
air fired by electric exploſions in the atmoſphere. 

Mr Volta ſuppoſes that the ignes fatui are occaſioned, 
by the inflammable air which proceeds from marſhy 


Y2 grounds, 
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Inſlamma- grounds, and iz {et on fire by electric ſparks : but theſe 
ble Air. phenomena can be accounted for in a more probable 

” manner from the action of the electric fluid itſelf. 
This kind of air is more common than any of the 
other noxious airs ; for there is hardly any inflammable 
ſubſtance on earth, out of which it may not be cx- 
tracted by one means or other. The fluids, however, 
which go by the general name of inflammeable air, have 
ſcarce any other property in common to them all, be- 
121 fides thoſe of inflammability, and being ſuperficially 
Differences lighter than the common atmoſpherical air, In other 
gere le reſpects, the differences between them are very conſi- 
3 derable. The ſmell, weight, power of burning, of 
| prcſerving their properties, and the phenomena attend- 
| ing their combuſtion, are by no means the ſame in 
them all; ſome burning in an exploſive manner; 
others quictly, and with a lambent flame of a white or 
blue colour. It is, however, nece to make a 
proper diſtinction between an inflammable claſtic fluid 
or inflammable gas, which may be properly called fo, 
and that which is evidently made by combining an in- 
flammable ſubſtance with common air; which being 
calily ſeparable from the air, leaves that fluid in the 
| ſtate it was before. Thus a drop of ether, put into a 
uantity of common air, mixes itſclf with it, and takes 
re on the approach of flame, like a mixture of inflam- 
mable and common air ; but if the air to which cther 
is added be waſhed in water, the latter is ſoon ſepara- 
ted from it. Common air becomes alſo inflammable 
by being tranſmitted through ſeveral eſſential oils ; 
and thus the air contiguous to the plant called fraxi- 
ella becomes inflammable in calm and hot weather, 

by the emiſſion of its inflammable air. | 

122 By heat alone, a conſiderable quantity of this Kind 


_ Pxtralted of air may be extracted from moſt inflammable ſub- 
irom vari- ances, and even from ſome of the metals. Dr Hales 


ous ſub- d * : aids | 

= obtained inflammable air by ſimply diſtilling wax, 
NN by pitch, amber, coals, peaſe, and oyſter ſhells; and Mr 
Fontana informs us, that he obtained a conſiderable 


quantity of inflammable air from ſpathoſe iron, by the 


action of fire only applied to it in a matraſs. Dr 
Prieſtley, however, timed it from a vaſt number of 
other ſubſtances, by diſtilling them in a | xalagutins to 
the extremity of Which was luted a tobacco-pipe, or 
ſmall plaſs tube, with a flaccid bladder tied on the 


end. He obſerves, that the heat muſt be ſuddenly 


123 Applied, in order to get a conſiderable pane of air 
More air from theſe ſubſtances. “ Notwithſtanding (ſays be) 
ocured the ſame care be taken in Juting, and in every other 
a ſudden reſpect, ſix, or even ten, times more air may be got 
than gra- by a ſadden heat than by a ſlow one, though the heat 
dual beat. at is laſt applicd be as intenſe as that which was ap- 
| plied ſuddenly. A bit of dry oak, 2 about 
twelve grains, will generally yield a ſhcep's bladder 

full of inflammable air with a briſk heat, when.it will 

only yield two or three ounce-meaſures if the ſame 

heat be applicd gradually,” When he wanted to ex- 

tract inflammable air from metals, a glaſs was uſed, the 


focus of which afforded a more intenſe heat than any 


farnace he could apply: and in this way he obtained 
inflammable air from ſeveral metals; as iron, braſs, 


and tin: but with the metallic calces he had no ſuc- 


ceſs. 
In tlie infancy of his experiments, and even after 


yery cauſiderable practice, the Doctor imagined, that. 
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the inflammable air produced in this way came only Inflamma- 
from the metal, without attending to the ſhare which ble Air. 


water had in the production. Some late experiments 


of Mr Lavoiſier, however, ſhowed, that water had a 1 £24 
great ſhare in the production of inflammable air; inſo- 76:40; aug 
much that it gave occaſion to a ſuppoſition, that the ater and 
water was the only ſource from whence it was derived. other fluid 
This miſtake, however, was detected by Dr Prieſtley ; and ſolid 
who, by his numerous and accurate experiments, ſeems ſubſtances, 
in 2 manner to have exhauſted the ſubject. The me- 
thod which Mr Lavoiſier had followed, was to ſend 
the ſteam of boiling water through a red-hot iron 
tube ; in doing which the intenſe heat acquired by 
the water occahioned the production of a great quan- 
tity of inflammable air. Dr Prieſtley repeated his ex- 
periments not only with water, but with other fluids. 
Barn the vapour of two ounces of ſpirit of wine 
through a red-hot earthen tube, he obtained 1900 
ounce-meaſares of inflammable air, which burned with 
a white lambent flame. It contained no fixed air: 
and 30 ounce-meaſures of it weighed eight grains leſs 
than an equal quantity of common air. He collected 
alſo 0.35 of an ounce-meaſure of water. In this experi- 
ment, the weight of the water collected was 168 grains, 
of the inflammable air 633 grains, and that of the ſpirit 
of wine ny was 821 grains, ſo that as little was 
loſt in the proceſs as could be expeted, —Repeating the 
experiment with vitriolic ether, an ounce of it treated 
in the ſame manner in an carthen tube almoſt filled 
with pieces of broken earthen retorts and crucibles, 
one tenth part of an ounce of water was collected, 
and 740 ounce-mecaſures of inflammable air were pro- 
cured, without any mixture of fixed air, burning 
with a white lambent flame like that of wood, and 
not exploding with dephlogiſticated air. Twenty- 
nine ounce- meaſures of this weighed five grains leſs 
than an equal quantity of common air. Vapour of 
ſpirit of turpentine yielded inflammable air mixed with 
much black ſmoke, which ſoon collected on the ſur- 
face of the water in the receiver. The ſmell of this- 
air was exceedingly offenſive, and its flame was much 
leſs luminous than that of the former, Its ſpecific 

ravity was the ſame with that of the air procured. 
rom ſpirit of wine. Olive oil yielded a conſiderable 
2 of air on being mixed with calcined whiting, 
the firſt portions burning with a large white flame, and 
the laſt with a lambeni blue one. | 

In extracting air from ſolid ſubſtances, the ſteam 

of water was always neceſſary ; and thus inflammable 
air was produced from a great number of different 
ones, From ſulphur treated in this manner in an. 
carthen tube, inflammable air was obtained of a nature 
ſimilar to that from oil of vitriol and iron. From ar- 
ſenic, the produce was one-ſeventh of fixed air; but 
all the reſt ſtrongly inflammable, with a ſmell ſcarcely. 
diſtinguiſhable from that of phoſphorus, Twenty 
ounce-meaſures of this air weighed 4; grains leſs than 
an equal quantity of common air. Both theſe, experi- 
ments, however, were very troubleſome, on account of * 
the volatility of the matters, which ſublimed and 
choaked up the tubes. From two ounces. of the 
ſcales of iron, or ning cinder, which he has ſound to 
be the ſame thing, Dr Prieſtley obtained 580 ounce- 
meaſures of air; one-tenth of the firſt part of which 
was fixed air, but aſterwards it was all inflammable. 


Forty 


— a 
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lullamma · Forty onnee - meaſures of this air weighed two grains air produced in this manner (ſays he) is of the lighteſt Inflamma- - 
ble air. 3 than an equal quantity of * oe air. From kind, and free from' that very offenfive ſmell which is ble Air. 

chareaal expoſed to the red hot ſteam of water, in- 


flammable air was procured in great quantities. From 
ninety- four grains of perfect charcoal, that is, prepared 
with a ſtrong heat fo as to expel all fixed air from it, 
and 240 ounces of water, 840 ounce - meaſures of air 
were obtained, one-fifth part of which was fixed air; 
and the inflammable part appeared likewiſe, by decom- 
polition, to have a quantity of fixed air intimately 
combined with it. Three ounces of bones burnt black, 
and treated in this manner in a copper tube, yielded 
840 ounce-meaſures of air; the water expanded being 
288 grains, and the bones loſing 110 grains of their 
weight. This air, he obſerves, differs conſiderably 
from that of any other kind of inflammable air; bein 
in ſeveral reſpects a medium betwixt the air procure 
from eliarcoal and that from iron. It contains about 
one- fourth of its bulk of uncombined fixed air, but 
not quite one-tenth intimately combined with the re- 
mainder. The water that came over was blue, and 
pretty ſtrongly alkaline; owing to the volatile alkali 
not having been totally expelled by the heat which had 
reduced the bones to blackneſs. 15 
A variety of ſubſtances, ſaid not to contain any 
phlogiſton, were ſubjected to the ſame proceſs, but 
without yielding any inflammable air. The experi- 
ments with iron, however, were the moſt ſatisfactory, 
as being ſubject to leſs variation than thoſe with char- 
coal; and clearly evincing, that the air in the proceſs 
does not come from the water alone, but from the 
iron alſo; or, as Dr Prieſtley ſays, “only from the 
iron; the weight of water expended, deducting the 
weight of air produced, bcing found in the addition 
of weight in the iron as nearly as could be expected in 
experiments of this kind. And though the inflam- 


mable air procured in this proceſs is between one- 


third and one-half more than can be procured from 
won by ſolution in acids, the reaſon may be, that 


much phlogiſton is retained in the ſolations; and 
therefore much more may be expelled from iron when 
The. 


pure water, without any acid, takes place of it. 
produce of air, and likewiſe the addition of weight 


gained by the iron, are alſo much more eaſily aſcer- 
tained in theſe experiments than the quantity of water 
expended in them ; on account of the great length of- 
the veſſels uſed in the proceſs, and the different quan- 
tities that may perhaps be retained jn the worm of the. 


tube.“ | 
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Proporti- 
uns of in- 
flammable 
air obtain- 
ed from. 
iron by 
means of 
ſteam, 


tor's experiments. 


uced a loſs of 336 grains of water, and an emiſſion 
of 840 ounce-meaſures of air; and in another experi- 
ment, 149 grains added to the weight of the iron 


» 6—— * 


from metals by means o 


The following are the reſults of ſome- of the Doe-- 
Two hundred and ſixty-ſeven 
rains, added to the weight of a quantity of iron, pro- 


produced a loſs of. 240 grains of water, and the emiſ- 
fion of 429 ounce-meaſures of air. The inflammable. 


generally occaſioned by the rapid ſolution of metals in 
oil of vitriol; and it is extricated in as little time in 
this way as it is poſſible to do it by any mode of ſolu- 
tion. The following experiment was made with a 
view to aſcertain the quantity of inflammable air that 
may be procured in this manner from any given quan- 
tity of iron. Nine hundred and ſixty grains of iron, 
when diſſolved in acids, will yield about 800 ounce- 
meaſures of air; but, treated in this manner, it yield- 
ed 1054 meaſures, and then the iron had gained 329 
grains in weight.“ (4). 
Inflammable air 87 been at firſt produced only 
acids, it was then ſuppoſed 
that part of the acid neceſſarily enters into its compo- 
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Kituent 
principles 


ſition; but this hypotheſis is now found to be ill of inflam- 


grounded. That no acid (ſays Dr Prieſtley), is ne- mable air. 
ceſſarily contained, or at leaſt in any ſenſible quantity, 3?7 
either in inflammable air, though produced by means No = 
of acids, or in the dephlogiſticated air of the atmo- bo be. ; 
ſphere, is evident from the flowing experiment, which 
I made with the greateſt care: Taking a baſon which 
contained a ſmall quantity of water tinged blue with 
the juice of turnſole, I placed it in a bent tube of. 
glaſs, which came from a veſſel. containing iron and 
iluted oil of vitriol; and lighting the current of in- 
flammable air as it iſſued from this tube, ſo that it 
burned exactly like a candle, I placed over it an in- 
verted glaſs jar, ſo that the mouth of it was plunged 
in the liquor, Under this jar the inflammable air burn- - 
ed as long as it could; and when extinguiſhed for 
want of more pure air, I ſuffered the liquor to riſe as. 
high as it could within the jar, that it might imbibe 
whatever ſhould be depoſited from the decompoſition - 
of either of the two kinds of air, I then took off 
the jar, changed the air in it, and, lighting the ſtream - 
of inflammable air, replaced the jar as before, This 
I did till I had. decompoſed a very great quantity of 
the two kinds of air, without perceiving che leaſt 
change in the colour of the liquor, which muſt have 
been the caſe if any acid had entered as a neceſſary 
conſtituent part into either of the two kinds of air. 
I alſo found no acid whatever in the water, which was 
procured by keeping a ſtream of inflammable air con- 
ſtantly burning in a large glaſs balloon, through which 
the air could circulate, ſo that the flame did not go 
out. Neither was there any acid produced in the de- 
compoſition of ' mflammable and - dephlogiſticated air : 
in a ſtrong cloſe glaſs veſſel. 

« With reſpect to inflammable air, I have obſerved, . - 
that when ſufficient care is taken to free it from auy 
acid vapour that may be accidentally contained in ir, 
it is not in the ſmalleſt degree affected by a mixture of 
alkaline air. On the whole, therefore, I have at pre- 
ſent no doubt, but that, pure inflammable air, though it 
certainly contains water, does not neceſſarily contain 


any / 


related by Mr Kirwan, Sce ne 138, . 


(a) In theſe experiments, the Doctor ſeems not to have ſuppoſed that any particular Kind of water was ne- - 

_ ceſlary for this production of inflammable air: but in the Memoirs of the Philoſophical Socicty at Haerlem, it 
is alerted by Dr Deiman and M. Paets Van Trooſtwyk, that the experiment will not ſucceed when boiled or 

_ diſtilled water, or any other than that containing fixed air, is made uſe of; and to this air they attribute the + - 
calcination of the iron and production of inflammable air. This aſſertion, however, is coutrary to what we find 


Of the con- 
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Inflamma- any acid: yet an acid vapour may be eaſily diffuſed 
ble Air. through it, and may perhaps in many caſes be obſti- 

nately retained by it, as no kind of air ſeems to be ca- 

pable of fo great a variety of impregnations as inflam- 


Sect. VI. 
the experiment, Theſe circumſtances, however, de- Inflamma. 
ceived me, and 7 would have deceived any other ble Air. 

perſon; for I did not , and could not have be- 8 
lieved, the powerful attraction between water and char- pxcefiye 


that the wet leather on which my receiver ſtood could 
have any influence in the caſe, while the piece of char- 
coal was ſubject to the intenſe heat of the lens, and 
placed ſeveral inches above the leather. I had alſo 
procured inflammable air from charcoal in a plazed 
earthen retort for two whole days ſucceſſively, Taring 
which it continued to yield it without intermiſſion, 
Alſo iron-filings in a gun-barrel, and a gun barrel it- 


ſelf, had always given inflammable air wheneycr I tried 


means of acids is of this laſt kind; and that from wood, 
coal, or other inJammable ſubſtances by means of heat, 
belongs to the former. It has alſo been obſerved, that 
theſe kinds of inflammable air have different ſpecific 
gravities ; the pureſt, or that which is extracted from 
iron, &c. being about ten times as light as common 
air ; but ſome of the other kinds not more than twice 
as light (4)- 

This difterence was for ſome time attributed to a 


123 mable air is.” coal or iron, when the latter are intenſely hot. They attraction 
Water ne- Mr Cavendiſh firſt perceived the ap oye, Bug moi- will find, and attract it, in the midſt of the hotteſt betwixt 
ceſſary to ſtare to the production of inflammable air; but it was fire, and through any pores that may be left open in charcoal, or 
its produc not until after making ſeveral experiments that Dr a retort; and iron-filings are ſeldom ſo dry as not to iron and 
9 85 Prieſtley could adopt the ſame idea. He had obſerved have as much moiſture adhering to them as is capable — 

ſome very remarkable circumſtances relating to the of enabling them to give a conſiderable quantity of in- 
1 of inflammable air from charcoal, by which flammable air. But my attention being now fully 
e was induced to ſuppoſe that the former was pure awakened to the ſubject, I preſently found that the 

129 Phlogiſton in a volatile ſtate withoat any moiſture circumſtances above mentioned had actually miſled me; 
Charcoal Whatever. The Dr obſerves, that © charcoal is I mean with reſpe& to the concluſion which I drew 
totally con- generally ſaid to be indeſtructible, except by a red from the experiments, and not with reſpect to the ex- 
vertible in- vv» in contact with air. But I find (ſays he), that it periments themſelves, every one of which will, I doubt 
ee is perfectly deſtructible, or decompoſed, iu vacus, and, not, be found to anſwer, when properly tried. 
mane air. by the heat of a burning lens, almoſt convertible into « Being thus appriſed of the influence of unper- 

| inflainmable air; ſo that Og remains beſides an ceived moiſture in the production of inflammable air, 

excecdingly ſmall quantity of white aſhes, which are and willing to aſcertain it to my perfect ſatisfaction, 
ſeldom viſible, except when in very ſmall particles they I began with filling a gun-barrel with iron-filings in 
happen to croſs the ſun-beams as they fly about the their common ſtate, without taking any particular pre- 
receiver, It would be impoſſible to collect or weigh caution to dry them, and I found that they gave air 
them; but, according to appearance, the aſhes thus as they had been uſcd to do, and continued to do fo 

130 produced, from many pounds of wood, could not be many hours: I even got ten ounce-meaſures of inflam- 
Weight of ſuppoſed to weigh a grain. The great weight of aſhes mable air from two ounces of iron-filings in a coated 
aſhes deri- produced by burning wood in open air ariſcs from glaſs retort: At length, however, the production of 
ved from what is attracted by them from the air. The air which inflammable air from the gun-barrel ceaſed ; but, on 
* 1 get in this manner is wholly inflammable, without putting water to it, the air was produced again; and 133 

the leaſt particle of fixed air in it. But in order to a few repetitions of the experiment convinced me that Inſlamma- 

this, the charcoal muſt be perfectly well made, or with I had been too precipitate in concluding that inffam- bie air * 

ſuch a heat as would expel all the fixed air Which the mable air is a pure phlogiſton. I then repeated the ex- Rar 
wood contains; and it muſt be continued till it yield periment with the charcoal, making the receiver the © ; 

inflammable air only, which, in an carthen retort, is ſtand on which I placed the charcoal, and the charcoal 

ſoon produced. | itſelf, as dry and hot as poſſible, and uſing cement in- 

« Wood or charcoal is even perfectly deſtructible, ſtead of wet leather, in order to exclude the air. In 

that is, reſolvable into inflammable air, in a good theſe circumſtances I was not able, with the advantage 

earthen retort, and a fire that would about melt iron, of a good ſun and an excellent burning lens, to decom- 

In thefe circumſtances, after all the fixed air had come poſe quite ſo much as two grains of the piece of char- 

over, I ſeveral times continued the proceſs during a coal, which gave me ten ounce-meaſures of inflamma- 

whole day; in all which time inflammable air has ble air; and this, I imagine, was effected by means 

been produced equably, and without any appearance of ſo much moiſture as was depoſited from the air in 

of a termination, Nor did I wonder at this, after its ſtate of rarifattion, and before it could be drawn 

ſccing it wholly vaniſh into inflammable air iz vacuo, from the receiver. To the production of this kind of 

A quantity of charcoal made from oak, and weighing inflammable air, therefore, I was now convinced that 

about an ounce, generally gave me about five ounce- water is as eſſential as to that from iron.” = "Fog 

131 _ Meaſures of inflanimable air in twelve minutes.“ In his analyſis of different kinds of inflammable air, Prieſtley's 
F-xperi- Although from theſe experiments it did not appear the Doctor obſerves, that the difference moſt com- analyſis of 
ment ſhow- that water was in any way eſſentially neceſſary to the monly perceived is, that ſome of them burn with a ee 
8 ne- production of this kind of: inflammable air, it appeared lambent flame, ſometimes white, ſometimes yellow, eee 5 
pr id = manifeſtly to be ſo in the following: © At the time and ſometimes blue; while another kind always burns ir. 
e produc- (14Y's he) when T diſperſed any quantity of charcoal with with an exploſion, making more or leſs of a report 
tion of in- # burning lens in vacuo, and thereby filled my receiver when a lighted candle is dipped into a jar filled with 
flammable with nothing but inflammable air, I had no ſuſpicion it. The inflammable air extracted from metals by 
alr, 


quantity 


) Here the Doctor's calculation differs ſomewhat from that of Mr Kirwan ; who, in his Treatiſe on Phlo- 


giſton, 


Sed. VI. 
lalamma- quantity of fixed air intimately combined with the 
ble Air. heavier kinds, ſo that it could not be diſcovered by 
— lime-water, while the lighteſt contained no fixed air at 


A E R O 


all. In order to aſcertain this point, he had recourſe 
to decompoſition; which was performed by mixing 
with the inflammable air to be tried an equal quantity 
of common or dephlogiſticated air, and then NE 
them in a ſtrong glaſs veſſel previouſly filled either wi 
water or mercury; making afterwards an electric ſpark 
in ſome part of the mixture by means of wires inſerted 
through the ſides of the veilel, and nearly meeting 
within It. 
determine the quantity of combined fixed air, and like- 
wiſe the relative quantity of phlogiſton contained in 
each of them. The former appeared by waſhing the 
air with lime-water after the exploſion, and obſerving 
how much of them was abſorbed ; and the latter by 
examining the reſiduum with the teſt of nitrous air, 
and obſerving the purity of it. Finding, however, 
that, in ſome caſes, more fixed air was found after the 
exploſion than could have been contained in the inflam- 
mable air, he wasthence led toobſerve the generation of 
fixed air from the principles mentioned in the laſt ſection. 
In proſecuting this ſubje&, it was found, that one 


meaſure of inflammable air produced by ſteam from 


metals, and one of dephlogiſticated air, ſuch as by 
mixture with two meaſures of nitrous air was reduced 
to 0.72 of a meaſure, were reduced by exploſion to 
0.6 of a meaſure ; the reſiduum, by an equal quantity 
of nitrons air, was reduced to 0.879, With the ſame 
dephlogiſticated air, the inflammable air from fining- 
cinder and oharcoal was reduced only to 1.85 of a 
meaſure ; but by waſhing in lime-water, to 1.2. The 
reſiduum examined by nitrous air appeared to be of the 
ſtandard of 0.9. In another proceſs, the diminution after 
the exploſion was to 1.55, and that after waſhing in lime- 


water to 0.65, of a meaſure; in a third, by exploſion to 


1.6, and by waſhing to 0.66; and in a fourth, the firſt 
diminution was to 1.6, and the ſecond to yo" In this 
laſt experiment there was a generation of an entire 
meaſure of fixed air : and that this had not been con- 
tained originally in any latent ſtate in the original 
fluid, was evident from the ſpecific gravity of the in- 
flammable air made uſe of. This, indeed, was one of 


the heavieſt kinds of the fluid: but 40 ounce-meaſures 
of it weighed only two grains more than an equal bulk 


oſ common air; whereas, had all the fixed air found 
in the reſiduum been contained in the original air, it 
muſt have been at leaſt one-half heavier. Indeed 
(ſays the Doctor) if any quantity of inflammable air, 
of about the ſame ſpecific gravity with common air 
(which is the caſe with that ſpecies of it I am now 


- conſidering), yield ſo much as ſeven-tenths of its bulk 


of fixed air in conſequence of its exploſion with de- 
phlogiſticaced air, it is a proof that at leaſt part of 
that fixed air was. generated in the proceſs, becauſe 
feven-tenths of ſuch fixed air would weigh more than 
the whole meaſure of inflammable air.“ 


1— — 


Thus he ſuppoſed that he might be able to 
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Equal parts of dephlogiſticated air and the inflam- Inflamma- 
mable kind produced from ſpirit of wine, were redu- ble Air. 


ced to one meaſure, and by waſhing in lime-water to 
0.6 of a meaſure. The ſtandard of the reſiduam was 
1.7.—In another experiment, in which the vapour of 
the ſpirit of wine had paſſed through a tube filled with 
bits of crucibles, the firſt diminution was to 1.6, the 
ſecond to 1.4, and the ſtandard of the reſiduum was to 
1.84: but in a third, the firſt diminution was to 1.2, 
the ſecond to 0.9—Air procured by ſteam from red- 
hot platina was reduced to 0.72 of a meaſure, and the 
ſtandard of the reſiduum was 0.9. It contained no 
fixed air.— Air from brimſtone, with an equal part of 
dephlogiſticited air, was diminiſhed to 0.6, and no 
fixed air was found in the reſiduum. Its ſtandard was 
o. 95. With inflammable air from arſenic, the firſt re- 
duction was to 1.15, the ſecond to 0.95. The ſtand- 
ard was 0.82.—With the inflammable air procured by 


a decompoſition of alkaline air, the diminution by ex- 


ploſion was to 0.96, and no fixed air was contained in 
the reſiduum; the ſtandard of which was 0.8.—In- 
flammable air from ether reſembles that from ſpirit of 
wine. The firſt diminution was to 1.36, the ſecond to 
I.2; and the ſtandard was 1.9. 5 
Inflammable air procured he means of ſteam from 
charcoal of metals produces a conſiderable quantity of 
fixed air; the firſt diminution being to 1.12, the ſe- 
cond to 0.8, and the ſtandard of the reſiduum 1.9. 
The analyſis was of the firſt portion that came over, 
the ſecond was ſomewhat different; the firſt diminu- 
tion being to 1.0, the ſecond to 0.75, and the ſtand- 
ard of the reſiduum 1.9,-From coak, or the charcoal 
of pitcoal, the firſt diminution was to 1.15, the ſecond 
to 0.95, and the ſtandard 1.9; but the dephlopiſtica- 
ted air in this experiment was by no means pure, 
With inflammable air from ſpirit of turpentine, the 
firſt diminution was to 1.7, the ſecond to 1.6, and the 


ſtandard 1.9—From bones, the firſt diminution was 


to 0.67, the ſecond. to o. 58; the ſtandard 1.47.— 
From common charcoal, the firſt diminution was to 
1.5, the ſecond to 0.74, and the ſtandard 1.7. In ano- 


ther experiment, the firſt diminution was to 0.82, the 


ſecond to 0.63, and the ſtandard of the reſiduum 
1.377 Fl | 
Inflammable air procured by diſtilling ſome rich 
mould in a gun-barrel had a very offenſive ſmell, like 
that procured from putrid vegetables; it contained one- 


_ twentieth part of uncombined fixed air. When this 
was ſeparated from it, and the remainder decompoſed 


with dephlogiſticated air, the firſt diminution was to 
1.4, the ſecond to 0.67, and the ſtandard of the reſi- 
duum was 0.6.—The air. procured from - caſt-iron has 
likewiſe a peculiarly offenſive ſmell ; and, on this ac- 
count, the Doctor imagined, that it might contain 
more phlogiſton than common iutlammable air, ſo as 
to abſorb more dephlogiſticated air than the other. 


But this conjecture did not appear to be well founded; 
for on exploding it with dephlogiſticated air in the: 


proportions -, 


— — 


giſton, informs us, that in his experiments he uſed “ inflammable air extracted from clean newly-made filings 
of ſoft iron, in the temperature of 59%, by vitriolic acid whoſe ſpecitic gravity was, 1.0973, and obtained over- 
mercury, having very little ſmell, and what it had being very unlike the uſual ſmell of inflammable air.” —The; 
weight of this air, when the barometer ſtood at 29.9, and the thermometer at 60®, was found to be to that ct. 
common air as 84.3 to 1000; and, conſequently, near 12 times lighter. . | 
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Inflamma- proportions already mentioned, the dimination was 

ble Air. the ſame as with inflammable air produced from the 
malleable kind, viz. 1.56. 

In theſe experiments, it ſeemed evident, that atleaſt 

part of the fixcd air found after the exploſion was pro- 

duced by its means, but the following ſeem no leſs con- 

vincing proofs, that fixed air may be converted into the 

inflammable kind, or at leaſt that the elements of fixed 

air may remain in inflammable air in ſuch a manner as 


136 to be imperceptible. On heating in an earthen re- 


Fixed air tort a quantity of flaked lime, which had long been 
convertible 
intoinflam- 


. fifth was generally fixed air; but in the gun-barrel the 
* ſame . fixed air at all, but a great quan- 
tity of inflammable air of the exploſive kind, like that 
which is got from iron alone by means of water. As 
this total diſappearance of the fixed air appeared ex- 
traordinary, the Doctor was induced to repeat it ſeve - 
ral times with all poſſible care; and the following was 
the reſult of his experiments: Three ounces of ſlaked 
lime, which had for ſome time been expoſed to the 
open air, heated in an earthen tnbe, yielded 14 ounce- 
meaſures of air, of which only two and an half remain- 
ed unabſo1ved by water; the reſiduum was flightly in · 
flammable, but not perfectly phlogiſticated. Three 
ounces of the ſame lime, — in a gun- barrel, gave 
20 ounce-meaſures of air, all of which was inflam- 
mable, and no part fixed. It was expected, how- 
cver, that the fixed air wonld have appeared on the de- 
compoſition of this inflammable air with the dephlogiſ- 
ticated kind: but after this proceſs, it appeared to be 
exactly ſuch inflammable air as is procured from metals 
by the mineral acids, or by ſteam; the diminution of 
1c two kinds of air being exactly the ſame : and tho 
ſome fixed air was found in the reſiduum, it was no 
more than is uſually met with in the decompoſition of 
inflammable air procured by means of ſpirit of ſalt.— 
Suppoling that the two kinds of air might incorporate, 


when one of them was generated within the other, a 


_ gun-barrel was filled with fixed air, and the cloſed end 
of it put into a hot fire. Inflammable air was inſtant- 
ly produced; but when the fixed air was ſeparated 
from it, it burned like inflammable air with which no 
other Kind had ever been mixed. ED 
On heating iron-turnings in five onnce-meaſures of 
fixed air, the quantity of it was increaſed about one 
ounce-meaſure,andthere remained one and three-fourths 
unabſorbed by water. The experiment was repeated 
with the ſame reſult; and it was farther obſerved, that 
though the inflammable air procured in this manner 
did not appear by the teſt of lime-water to contain an 
_ fixed air, yet when it was decompoſed by firing it with 
an equal quantity of dephlogiſticated air, the reſiduum 
contained one-third of fixed air. The diminution was 
to 1.45. Hence the Doctor conjectures, that thongh, 
in ſome caſes, the fixed air appears to be generated by 
the decompoſition of dephlogiſticated and inflammable 
air, yet that inflammable air, when thus produced in 
contact with fixed air, may combine with it, ſoas to be 
properly contained in it, and in ſuch a manner that it 
cannot be diſcovered by lime-water. | 
Inflammable air, when produced in the drieſt way 
poſſible, is exceedingly light, as has been already ob- 
ſerved : but Dr Prieſtley has found, that by ſtanding 


kept cloſe corked in a bottle, it gave air, of which one- 


CRUE Sect. vl. 


on water, 2 very conſiderable increaſe is made in its 
ſpecific gravity ; ſo that from being ten or twelve times 
lighter than atmoſpherical air, it ſoon becomes only 
ſeven times lighter. This great propenſity to unite 
with water is alſo taken notice of by Mr Kirwan; who 
tells us, that the bulk of inflammable air obtained o- 
ver water with the aſſiſtance of heat towards the end, 
was one- eighth greater than when produced over mer- 
cury ; but that the weight of it in the former caſe was 
only eight or nine times leſs than common air.—— 
6 From 85 cubic inches of inflammable air obtained 
over water, I extracted,” ſays he, by oil of vitriol ex- 
poſed to it for 55 hours, two grains of water ; and, 
though undoubtedly there is an error in all theſe ex- 
periments, yet there can be little doubt but this inflam- 


Inflamma- 
ble Air. 
137 
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penſity of 
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mable air contained one-half its weight of water. The 


inflammable air, by the ſubtraction of its water, loſt its 
ſmell, but continued as inflammable as ever ; and there- 
fore there is noreaſon to think that it was decompoſed, 
or that water is any way eſſential to it.“ 

The concluſion is directly contrary to that of Dr 
Prieſtley, that water is an eſſential ingredient in the 
compoſition of inflammable air; nor do the experi- 
ments of the latter, already recited, ſeem to have had 
any weight with him, as he concludes his Treatiſe on 
Phlogiſton in cheſe words. To the proofs I have 
heretofore given, that inflammable air and phlogiſton 
are the ſame ſubſtance, juſt as ice and the vapour of 
water are called the ſame ſubſtance, no objection of 
any weight has ſince been made. Some have thought, 
that I ſhould have included the matter of heat or ele- 
mentary firein the definition of inflammable air : but as 
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fire is contained in all corporeal ſabſtances, it is per- 
fectly needleſs, except where bodies differ in the quan- 


tity of it they contain; and in this reſpect I expreſsly 
mentioned its difference with phlogiſton to conſiſt. — 
Others, attending to the quantity of water contained 


in inflammable air, have ſuppoſed it to be an eſſential 


ingredient in the compoſition of this air, and have call- 
ed it phlogiſticated water ; but they may as well fup- 


poſe water to be an eſſential ingredient in common air, 


or fixed air, and call this laſt acidulated water for in- 
flammable air, equally as other airs, may be deprived of 
its water without any limitation, and yet preſerve all 
its propertics unaltered ; which ſhows the preſence of 
water io be no way eſſential to it. Laſtly, others have 
thought, that it eſſentially requires an acid or an alkali, 
or ſome ſaline ſabſtance, for its baſis ; as if there were 
any more repugnance in the nature of things, that phlo- 
giſton ſhould exiſt in an acrial ſtate without any baſis, 


than marine air, alkaline air, or dephlogiſticated air ; 


when it is evident, that an a rial ſtate requires no more 


than a certain proportion of latent heat: but the pro- 


duction of inflammable air from iron by means of di- 
ſtilled water, without any acid or ſalt, has effectually 
done away any ſuſpicion of that ſort.” 

On the other hand, Dr Prieſtley informs us, that 
« inflammable air ſeems now to conſiſt of water and 
inflammable air: which, however, ſeems extraordinay, 
as the two ſubſtances are hereby made to involve each 
other; one of the conſtituent parts of water being in- 
flammable air, and one of the conſtituent parts of in- 
flammable air being water; and therefore, if the expe- 
riments would favour it (but I do not ſee that mer 5 

: ; 0), 
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laflamma- ſo), it would be more natural to ſuppoſe, that water, 

ble Air. like fixed air, conſiſts of phlogiſton and dephlogiſticated 
air, in ſome different mode of combination. 

« There is an aſtoniſhing variety in the different 

kinds of inflammable air, the cauſe of which is very im- 

perfectly known. The lighteſt, and therefore probably 

the pureſt kind, ſeems to conſiſt of phlogiſton and wa- 

ter only, But it is probable that /, and that of dif- 

ferent kinds, may be held in ſolution in ſeveral of them, 

and be the reaſon of their burning with a lambent flame, 


and alſo of their being ſo readily reſolved into fixed air 


when they are decompoſed by dephlogiſticated air; 
though why this ſhould be the caſe, I cannot ima- 
ine. | 
5 When inflammable and dephlogiſticated air are 
burned together, the weight of the water produced is 
never, I believe, found quite equal to that of both kinds 
of air. May not the igt, therefore, emitted from the 
flame, be part of the phlogiſton of the inflammable air 
united to the principle of heat? And as light accom- 
panies the ie, may not this alſo * the real 
accenſion of ſome phlogiſtic matter, though it is not eaſy 
to find the ſource of it?“ | 


The French chemiſts, who deny the exiſtence of 


phlogiſton, are of opinion, that inflammable air is a 

ſimple uncompounded element; but for a more full diſ- 
cuſſion of this ſubject, ſee the article P LOGSTOR. 

140 luflammable air is abſorbed by water in conſiderable 

Abſorption Quantity, but by the application of heat may be expel- 

of inflam- led again in equal quantity. By agitation in water Dr 

mable air Prieſtley was formerly of opinion that this kind of air 


by water. might be rendered as good as common air; but this 


undoubtedly proceeds from the atmoſpherical air tranſ- 


mitted by the water, as is the caſe with phlogiſticated 


air mentioned in the laſt ſection. After a quantity of 
water, which had abſorbed as much inflammable air as 


it could, had been ſuffered to ſtand a month, it was ex- 


pelled by heat, and found to be as ſtrongly inflammable 
as ever. The water, after the proceſs, depoſited a 
kind of filmy matter; which he ſuppoſed to be the 
earth of the metal that had been employed in produ- 
cing it. | 1 5 | 

14: Plants in general grow tolerably well in inflammable 


Its effes air, and the willow plant has been obſerved to abſorb 


on vegeta= great quantitics of it. Its inflammability is not dimi- 

ton and niſhed by the putrefaction of animal ſubſtances, nor 
animal life, 

mals confined in it are killed almoſt as ſoon as in fixed 

air: but inſects, which can live a conſiderable time in 

phlogiſticated air, live alſo a conſiderable time in this 

kind of air; but at laſt they become torpid, and appear 

to be dead, though they will {till recover if removed 

into the open air. Mr Cavallo relates, that the Abbe 

Fontana, having filled a large bladder with inflammable 

air, began to breathe it in his preſence; after 2 

made a very violent expiration, in which caſe the ef- 

fects are moſt powerful. The firſt inſpiration produced 

a great oppreſſion in his nung, the ſecond made him 

look very pale, and the third was ſcarce accompliſhed 

when he fell on his knees through weakneſs. Birds and 


= | ſmall quadrupeds, incloſed in ſmall veſſels of this air, 


Has little died after a very few inſpirations. Laſtly, inflammable 


refrative Air appears to have a ſmaller ſhare of refractive power 

power, than common air; for Mr Warltire informs us, that 

having placed an hollow triangular priſm, of which the 
F e | 


- 


does their putrefaction ſeem to be retarded by it. Ani- 


duced a ſimilar effect upon this, though it never became 
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angle was 72 degrees, ſo as to half cover a large object - Inflamma- 
glaſs in one of Mr Dollond's perſpectives, — ſo turn- able Air. 
ed round as to make the frame of a window, at the di- 
ſtance of 1280 feet, ſeen partly through the priſm and 
partly through common air, appear undivided. The 
inflammable air was then blown out of the priſm, but 
no part of the apparatus was moved ; when the frame 
of the window ſeen through the object-glaſs and 
the priſm as before, ſeemed to ſeparate about four 
inches. | 

The inflammability of this ſpecies of air has given _ 143 
occaſion to various projects concerning it; ſuch as that Schemes to 


of employing it to give light and heat; and lamps have 22 4 


been deſcribed, which may he lighted by the electricſpark purpoſes. 


in the night-time. By its means alſo very pretty arti- 
ficial fires are made, with glaſs tubes bent in various 
directions, and pierced with a great number of ſmall 
apertures, The inflammable gas is introduced into 
theſc tubes, from a bladder filled with that fluid, and 
fitted with a copper cock. When the bladder is preſ- 
ſed, the inflammable air, being made to paſs into the 
tube, iſſues out of all the ſmall apertures, and is ſet on 
fire by a lighted taper. None of theſe contrivances, 
however, have ever been applied to any uſe; and the 
ſcheme of Mr Volta, who propoſed to ſubſtitute its ex- 
ploſive force inſtead of gun-powder, is found inſuffi- 
cient, on account of the weakneſs of the exploſion, ex- 
cept when the two airs are fired in very great quantity, 
which would be incompatible with the ſmall bulk ne- 
ceſſary for warlike engines. nf 


Secr. VII. Sulphurated Inflammable Air. 


THr1s was diſcovered by Dr Prieſtley at the time 


when he was engaged in the experiments of which ſome 


account has been given in the laſt ſection, of tranſmit- 

ting the ſteam of water and other fluids through redl- _ 

hot tubes containing ſome ſolid material. Having a- p;,q * 
mong others, treated manganeſe in this manner, by cured from 


ſtopping one end of the heated tube with a cork be- manganeſe. 


fore the ſteam was applied, he received forty ounce- 
meaſures of air, of which one- ſixth was fixed air and 
the reſt of the ſtandard of 1.7, lambently inflammable. 
Having then opened the other end of the tube in or- 
der to admit the ſteam, air was procured more co- 
piouſly than before. Of 50 ounces of this air, one- 
ſeventh was fixed, and the reſt, of the ſtandard of 1.8, 
exploſively inflammable. The laſt portions were ve 
turbid ; and the ſmell, eſpecially that of the laſt por- 
tion, was very ſulphureous, tinging the water of a _ 
dark colour, by depoſiting in it a quantity of blackiſſ 
water. However, the air itſelf became preſently tranſ- 
parent, and had no other appearance than that of any 
other kind of air, On looking at the jar in about ten 
minutes after, it was quite black and opaque ; fo that 
nothing could be ſcen in the inſide of it. Filling after- 
wards another jar with the ſame Kind of air, in order 
to obſerve the progreſs of this uncommon phenomenon, 
he found, that when the water was well ſubſided, black 
ſpecks began to appear in different places, and, cx- 
tending themſelves in all directions, at length joined 
each other, till the whole jar was become perfectly 
black, and the glaſs opaque, When this was done, he 
transferred the air into another jar; and it ſoon pro- 


ſo 
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Inlamma- ſo black st the jar in which it had been firit recci- 


vel, It alſo trequently happened, that only the lower 
part of the jar would become black, as it the matter 
with which it was loaded had kept ſubſiding, though 
iavitibly, in the maſs of air, aud — only the 
lover regions, leaving the upper part entirely free from 
it, On expoling to the open air the veficls thus turn- 
ed black, colour preſently difappcared, and a yel- 
low or brown incruſtation was left upon it. The ſame 
change took place when the vellcls were inverted in 
water, in order 10 obſerve the alteration of the air with- 
in them; but on examining this air, no ſenſible change 
was perceived. In ſome caſes, indeed, he thought t 
air was injured, but it was much leſs ſo than he had 
expected. Afier depoſiting the black matter, the air 
{till retained its ſulphurcous ſmell, and he did not 
imagine that it would ever Icave it entirely. 

On trying other ſpecimens of mangancſe, no air of 
this kind was obtained; but ſome time after, having 
occaſion to make a large quantity of inflammable air, 
he uſed, inſtead of freſh iron, ſome that had been al- 
ready melted in vitriolic acid air. Diſſolving this with 


a conſiderable quantity of freſh metal in diluted vitrio- 


lic acid, he found that the water in which the air was 
received became very black, and depoſited more ſedi- 
ment than had appeared in the experiment with rhe 
manganeſe, The jars were as black as ink, but be- 
came yellow on expoſure to the air as before; ſo that 
there could be no doubt of its being the ſame thing 
he had got before. On burning a quantity of it, this 
kind of air appearcd to contain ſome vitriolic acid, the 
balloon being filled with a very denſe white ſume, which 
rendercd the water ſenſibly acid to the taſte. On de- 
compoſing it with deplogiſticated air, however, he 
ſound the diminution exactly the ſame as when com- 
mon inflammable and dephlogiſticated air were uſed ; fo 


that it appeared to contain neither more nor leſs phlo- 


giſton than the other: only there was a ſmall quantity 
of fixed air produced, which is never the calc with 
common inflammable air from vitriolic acid and iron. 
When the ſulphurated inflammable air is received 
over mercury, very little black matter is produced on 


the jars; and it is remarkable, that though the black. 


matter collected on them, when the air is taken through 
water, ſoon grows yellow upon expoſing it to the air, 
it is not the caſe with that which remains in the wa- 
ter; it adheres to the evaporating veſlel in form of a 
black incruſtation, which does not burn blue until it 


has been digeſted in the nitrous acid, which deprives it 


of its ſuperfluous phlogiſton, and leaves it both of the 
colour and ſmell of ſulphur. 


SECT. VIII. Of Alkaline Air. 


Tuts was procured by Dr Prieſtley, in the begin- 
ning of his experiments, from common ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac with quicklime, or the materials from which 
it is made. He did not at that time proſecute the 
diſcovery farther than by impregnating water with it; 
by which means he could make a much ſtronger alka- 
line ſpirit than auy to be met with in the ſhops, His 
method of procuring ic was by mixing one part of 
pounded fal-ammoniac with three parts of ſlacked lime; 
and for common experiments the ſame quantity of ma- 
terials would laſt a conſiderable time. 


This kind of air, when pure, is inſtentiy fatal to ani- Alkaline 
mal life, and extinguiſhes flame; thongh, when mixed Air. 
with common atmoſpherical air, it is ſüghtly inflam- 1 75 
mable, and alſo medicinal! in faintings and other caſcs properties 
of debility. A candle dippcd into a jar of this air of alkaline 
is extinguiſhed ; bat juſt betorc the flame gocs out, it air. 
is enlarged by the addition of another flame of a pale 
yellow colour, and ſometimes a weak flame ſpreads for 
a conſiderable way, or even through the whole body of 
the alkaline air. The electric ſpark taken in it ap- 
pears of a red colour. Every ſpark taken in it aug- 
ments its bulk, and by degrees turns the whole into 
inflammable air. It is rcadily abſorbed by water, as 
has been already obſerved, and diſſolves ice almoſt as 
faſt as an hot fire. On confining ſome water impreg- 
nated with alkaline air in a plaſs tube, and thus expo- 
ſing it to a ſtrong heat in a ſand-fnrnace for ſome days, 
he obſerved that a white ſediment or incruſtation was 
formed on the ſurface, The Doctor remarked, that 
bits of linen, charcoal, and ſponge, admitted into a 
quantity of alkaline air, diminiſhed it, and acquired a 
yery pungent ſmell; eſpecially the ſponge, a bit of 
which, about the ſize of an hazle-nut, abſorbed an 
ounce-meaſure. Ii is remarkable that copper, which 
is ſo eaſily corroded by the common volatile alkalis, 
is not affected by alkaline air. The ſpecific gravity ot 
this kind of air is, by Mr Kirwan, determined to be 
to that of common air as 600 to 1000; though, as he 
juſtly obſerves, this muſt differ very conſiderably accor- 
ding to the quantity of moiſture it contains. | 

In proſecuting his experiments on alkaline air, Dr 147 
Prieſtley concluded that it contains phlogiſton, both Proofs of 
from its being convertable into inflammable air by elec- fl. 
tric exploſions, and hkewiſe from its reviving the cal- po" Lag 
ces of metals, In attempting to aſcertain the quan- © 
tity of lead revived in alkaline air, he met with. two 
difficulties ; the firſt, on acconnt of ſome part of the 
calx being blackened and imperfectly revived ; the ſe- 
cond, that the lead completely revived was diſſolved by 
the mercury employed to confine the air. To prevent 
this laſt inconvenience, he put the powdered maſſicot 
(the ſubſtance he choſe to employ on this occaſion) in- 
to ſmall earthen cups, contriving to place them with 
their mouths upwards, in ſuch a manner, that when 
the lead was revived by means of a burning lens, it 
would remain in the cup, and not mix with the mer- 
cury which ſupported it. The proportions of metal 
then revived, were ſix grains of lead in three ounce- 
meaſures, 16; in three meaſures and an half, 13 in two 
and an half, and 12 in three and three-fourths ; but the 
experimenton which he laid the greateſt ſtreſs, was that 
in which 26; grains of lead were revived in 7; ounce- 
meaſures of alkaline air, In this proportion, 100 
onnce-meaſures of alkaline air would revive 352 grains 
of lead ; but an equal quantity of inflammable air from 
iron would have revived 480 grains of metal. This 
deficiency appeared ſomewhat furpriſing to the Doctor, 
conſidering that alkaline air is reſolved into more than 
twice its bulk of the inflammable kind ; though it is 
poſſible, that inflammable air from iron may contain 
more phlogiſton than that into which alkaline air is re- 
folvable. 

On heating red precipitate in alkaline air, the mer- 
cnry was revived as in other caſes, and a conſiderable 
quantity of water was produced, though none appears 
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on reviving it ti common inflammable air. It has 
even (ſays he) run down in drops in the inſide. of a 
veſſel which contained five ounce- meaſures of the air; 
and a conſiderable quantity of dephlogiſticated air was 
found in the reſiduum. On throwing the focus of the 
lens on red precipitate, incloſed in this kind of air, till 
three meaſures of it were reduced to two, water was 
produced as uſual, and the ſtandard of the reſiduum 
was 1.7. In another experiment, a violent exploſion 
took place before he could obſerve whether any water 
was produced or nat. 

In examining the phenomena which attend the con- 
verſion of alkaline air into the inflammable kind, the 
Doctor was induced to believe that it was occaſioned 
by heat alone, without the concurrence of light. The 
effects of the former were ſoon perceived on heating 
ſome ochre of iron in alkaline air; when, though the 
matter turned black, as in an incipient reduction of the 


metal, he found a conſiderable increaſe of quantity in- 


ſtead of decreaſe in the air, as he had expected ; and, 
on examining the quality of it, he found that it con- 


_ tained no fixed air, but was entirely inflammable, With 


ſcales of iron a ſimilar enlargement was perceived ; but 


in this way he could never increaſe the quantity to more 


than double that which had been originally employed, 
and even after this the whole ſmelled ſtrongly of vola- 


tile alkali ; the iron had undergone no change. 
The Doctor now, concluding from thefe experiments 


that the change of alkaline into inflammable air was 


produced by this cauſe alone, proceeded to repeat the 
experiment, by heating in the alkaline air bits of dry 


crucibles, or of earthen retorts, which had been juſt 


before expoſed to very great heats, ſo that they could 
not be ſuppoſed to give out any air themlelves, and 
therefore could only ſerve to communicate a ſtrong 


heat to the alkaline air ; and in theſe experiments the. 


reſalt was the ſame as when ochre and iron were made 
nſe of, The bits of white carthen ware were always 


turned black; bur finding the ſame effect of augment- 
ing the air and giving it an inflammable quality, though 
he uſed the bit of crucible over and over again, he was 


thoroughly convinced that the change was effected by 
heat alone. | | | 

In all theſe experiments, however, with a burning- 
laſs, as a ſtrong light was alſo concerned, he heated a 
quantity of alkaline air in a green glaſs retort, receiving 
in a glaſs tube, filled with water, all the air that could 
be expelled from it by heat. At firſt it was all abſorb- 
ed by the water, being merely alkaline air expelled by 
the rarefaction; but when the bulb of the retort be- 
came red-hot, he found that the bubbles driven out 
were not wholly abſorbed, and at laſt none of them 
were ſo. Theſe were altogether inflammable ; ſo that 
no doubt remained of the change my produced by 
heat alone without any intervention of light. 

It was farther obſerved, that whenever the alkaline 
air was changed into inflammable by means of bits of 
retorts or crucibles comaining clay, they always be- 
came black during the proceſs. He inclined therefore 
to ſappoſe, that ſomething might be depolited from 
the air which might attach itſelf to the clay. © In- 
deed, (ſays he) it this was not the caſe, I do not ſee 
why the clay ſhould become black; though, perhaps, 
part of the ſame phlogiſton which forms the inflam- 
mable air may be attracted by the red-hot clay, with- 
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out there being any proper decompoſition of the air. Nierous Air 
That this is the caſe ſeems probable from an experi- 

ment in which I nfed porcelain inſtead of common 

earthen ware ; which did not become black in the pro- 

cels, though inflammable air was produced.” 

In ſome of Dr Prieſtley's experiments he had ob- 149 
ſerved that iron, which had long ruſted in nitrous air, Volatile al- 
gave out a ſtrong ſmell of volatile alkali. This extra- kali produ- 
ordinary phenomenon, however, was only perceived. "= ae 
where the nitrous air and iron had been in contact for 3 
a very long time; but he found that it was much ſoon- = 
er produced by making uſe of a weak ſolution of cop- 
per; by putting iron into which, he obtained that ſpe- 
cies of nitrous air called dephlogiſticated. A phial con- 
taining ſome of this iron, which had been uſed only- 
once for the purpoſe juſt mentioned, having been kept, 
cloſe corked for abont two months, was accidentally 


broken; when ſome pieces of the iron were found co- 


vered with a green cruſt, and theſe had a ſtrong ſmell 

of volatile alkali. On making ſome more experiments 

on this ſubject, he found that two months ſtanding was 

requiſite to produce the alkaline ſmell deſired. 
Sect. VIII. Of Nitrous Air. 


Tuis kind of air is plentifully obtained in all caſes 150 


| Where the nitrous acid is combined with phlogiſton : How pro- 


Thus, when it is mixed with metals, or animal or ve- duced. 
getable ſubſtances, nitrous air is produced in great, 
quantities ; but very ſparingly when treated with me- 
tallic calces, earths, or other matters which are ſaid to 
contain little or no phlogiſton. All the metals, ex- 
cepting gold, platina, and regulus of antimony, Which 
are not ſoluble in the pure nitrous acid, yield nitrous 
air on being treated with it; and even from theſe, 
when diſſolved in aqua regia, ſome quantity of this air 
may he obtained, Every metal, however, does not 
yield it in equal quantity, with equal facility, or e- 
qually good. Silver, copper, iron, braſs, biſmuth. or 
nickel, when put into nitrous acid, yacld this air in 
conliderable quantity : Mercury yields it but ſlowly 
without the application of heat, though no great de- 
gree of it is neceſſary, Copper and iron, eſpecially the 
latter, require the acid to be cautiouſly applied on ac- 
count of the violent emiſſion of fumes, Gold, platina, 
and regulus of antimony, when put in aqua regia, yield 
nitrons air pretty readily ; but lcad yields it in ſmaller 
proportion than any other metal, and zinc does the, 
ſame among the ſemimetals, the elaſtic fluid produced 
from it being moſtly phlogiſticated air. | 
In the production of this kind of air, great differen- 
ces are perceived by a diverſuy in the ſtrength of the 
acid. Thus, if we diſſolve copper in ſtrong nitrous a- 


cid, no nitrous air is produced, thongh the ſame ma- 


terials will yield air in great quantity by the mere a- 14 
fuſion of water to dilute the acid. This is very pro- Whylirong 
perly explained by Doctor Prieſtley, from the property nitrousacid 
that the nitrous acid has of attracting ꝓhlogiſton, yields its 
which is evident from what happens in the ſolution of nitrous air, 
mercury. When ſtrong ſpirit of nitre is poured upon. 
this metal, the ſolution ſoon begins, and is very rapid, 

yet not a ſingle bubble of elaſtic fluid is produced; but 

in a ſhort time the acid next to the mercury is chan- 

ged into an orange colour, which is an indication of its 

having acquired pllogitos, probably from the nitrous 

| 2 


air 


: 
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Nitrous Air 
— — 


air which is decompoſed the moment it is formed, and 
before its particles arc united into viſible bubbles. The 
bubbles of air indeed break through the coloured acid 
but they diſappear the moment they come in contact 
with the paic-colonred acid. As ſoon as the whole 
quantity of acid has aſſumed the orange-colour, nitrous 
air eſcapes from it in conſiderable N but the 
mixture of water deprives the acid of its power of de- 
compoſing nitrous air. The ſtrong and pale - coloured 
nitrous air ought to be diluted with at leaſt two or 
three parts of water to one of the acid, for the 


eaſy production of nitrous air from copper and mer- 


cury. 

In common experiments no other degree of heat is 
neceſſary than that produced by the efferveſcence itſelf, 
except mercury be uſed, which requires the application 


of ſome degree of heat; but when the metal expoſes 


„ 
Properties 
of nitrous 
air. : 


a very great ſurface to the acid, as is the caſe when 


the filings of the metal axe uſed, the efferveſcence and 


production of nitrous air are often much quicker than 
can be conveniently managed. The moſt proper me- 


thod of producing nitrous air, however, is explained 


in the laſt ſection of this treatiſe, 5 
Nitrous air by itſelf is equally tranſparent and in- 
viſible with common air, excepting at its firſt produc- 
tion, when it is ſomewhat coloured, owing to a little 
ſuperfluons nitrous acid, or to ſome earthy particles 
which are carried up with it. Its ſmell reſembles that 


of nitrous acid, or indeed is the very ſame ; becauſe, 


in paſſing through the common air to our noſtrils, it 
is decompoſed, and converted into nitrous acid. The 


ſame is to be ſaid of its taſte ; though Mr Fontana, 
who taſted it without any contact of external air, af- 


firms that it has no taſte whatever. The method in 
which he aſcertained this fact was as follows, Having 


_ firſt introduced the nitrous air into a bottle of elaſtic 


m in water, as is done with glaſs bottles, he brought 

is mouth, ſhut, while the neck of the claſtic-gum 
bottle was under water, near the neck of it; and then, 
by preſſing the bottle, introduced the nitrous air into 
his mouth. The experiment, however, is by no means 


void of danger; for if the perſon happens to draw any 
22 of this air into the lungs, he may be nearly 
1 


itfocated, as nitrous air is exceedingly noxious. In 


1 of it, he recommends to exhauſt the mouth 
entirely of common air, though he does not inform us 


how this can be done ; nor indeed is it caſy to con- 


ccive the poſſibility of doing fo. | 

Though nitrous air extinguiſhes flame, it may by 
certain proceſſes be brought into ſuch a ſtate, that a 
candle will burn in it with an enlarged flame; and it 


becomes what Dr Pricſtley calls dephlogiſticated nitrous 


air, which is treated of in the next ſcion. It is 

remarkable, however, that when a candle 1s extin- 
ſhed, as it never fails to be in common nitrous air, 
e flame ſeems to be a little enlarged about its 


= 72 
by the addition of another bluiſh flame before the for- 
mer goes out. 
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Extremely 
| fatal toani- 
maland ve- 
getablclife. 


Nitrous air ſeems to be the moſt fatal to animal life 
of any. Even inſets, which can bear phlogiſticated 
and inflammable air, generally die the moment they 
are put into it. Frogs, ſnails, and other animals 
which do not reſpire very frequently, dic in a few mi- 
nites, and general do not recover even when taken 


out of this noxious fluid before they are dead, Plants 


£-K©70--0-48.-v, 


us, that“ though in general plants die almoſt imme- 
diately in water impregnated with nitrous air, yet in 
one caſe of this kind, when the ſuperfluous nitrous air 
was let out under water, ſo that no part of it was de- 
compoſed in contact with the water, the plant grew 
in it remarkably well.” | 

Water, by agitation in nitrous air, may be made to 
imbibe one tenth part of its bulk; and afterwards the ni- 
trous air may be expelled again by g though not 
in the ſame quantity as it was abſorbed; but for this 
purpoſe the water ſhould be previouſly deprived of its 
air, Dr Prieſtley informs us, that having carefully 
pumped all the air out of a quantity of rain-water, 
letting it ſtand 24 hours in a good vacuum, and then 
impregnating it with nitrons air, he inſtantly expelled 
it again by boiling, when he. obtained only about one 
fourth part of it, though ſufficiently pure, and with- 
out any mixture of fixed air. Water may alſo be de- 
prived of the nitrous air it contains, though it does not 
freeze quite ſo readily when impregnated with this air 
as in its natural ſtate. | . 

Nitrous air is abſorbed by ſtrong oil of vitriol nearly 
in the ſame quantity as by water; the acid acquirin 
a purple colour, by reaſon of the phlogiſton —— 
in the nitrous air. The ſtrong nitrous acid abſorbs it 
in great quantity; and becomes ſmoking, orange-co- 
loured, and afterwards green, on account of the phlo- 
iſton contained in it. Marine acid imbibes but a 
mall quantity, and very ſlowly, acquiring at the ſame 
time a light-blue colour. Both nitrous air and com- 
mon air phlogiſticated by it are meliorated by agita- 
tion in nitrous acid. 

Nitrous air is abſorbed in conſiderable quantity by 
radical vinegar, and the concentrated vegetable acid.— 
Solution of green vitriol imbibes it in much greater 
quantity than water, and acquires a black colour; 
which, however, ſoon po off by expoſure to the 
common air. Its taſte alſo becomes acid. Very little 
is abſorbed by cauſtic alkalis. Oil-olive flowly ab- 
ſorbs a conſiderable quantity, but oil of turpentine 
abſorbs much more. By a little agitation, it will 
imbibe more than ten times its quantity of nitrous 
air; acquiring at the ſame time a yellowith or orange 
colour, and becoming a little glutinous. The part 
which is not abſorbed appears to be converted into 
phlogiſticated air, —Ether and ſpirit of wine abſorb 
it very quickly, but no nitrous air is obtained by the 
application of heat after they have abſorbed it. It is 
greatly diminiſhed by oil of turpentine, liver of ſul- 
phur, and pyrophorus ; all of which leave it in a phlo- 
giſticated ſtate. It is alſo diminiſhed and phlogiſtica- 
ted by being kept in a bladder, alternately expoſed to. . 
> a and dryneſs. Nitrous acid air has the ſame 
etfect. 

One of the moſt remarkable properties of nitrous 


air, is its diminution with dephlogiſticated air; by 3 


ſticated air. 


which means it becomes a teſt of the quantity of that 
kind of air contained in the atmofphere. With pure 
dephlogiſticated air, the diminution is. almoſt to no- 
thing, at the ſame time that ſome quantity of nitrous 
acid 18 reproduced by the decompoſition of- the nitrous. 
air; but as our atmoſphere is always mixcd with a 
conſiderable quantity of phlogiſticated air, on Which. 

Nutrous- 


Sect. VIII. 


periſh very ſoon in nitrous air, and even in common Nitrous 
air ſaturated with nitrous air; but Dr Prieſtley informs Air. 


> 


Sect. IX. A EL KR © 
Nitrous Air nitrons air has no efic, the diminution in this caſe is 
w—— never ſo conſiderable. Upon this principle the Eup1- 
155 OMETER is conſtructed. 

Irs antiſep- Another very remarkable property of nitrous air is 
tic power. jts ſtrong antiſeptic power; inſomuch that animal mat- 
ters may, by its meaus, be preſerved for many months 
without corruption. This property, it was thought, 
might have been extremely uſeful on many occaſions ; 
but Dr Prieſtley, after a number of experiments on 
the ſubje&, concludes in the following manner. Ni- 
trous air will indeed preſerve meat from putrefaction; 
but after long keeping, it becomes very offenſive both 
to the noſtrils and palate, though the ſmell is not alto- 
_ gether that of putrefaction; and indeed the ſubſtance 
continuing quite firm, it could not be properly putrid. 
— Having formerly experienced the remarkable anti- 
ſeptic power of nitrous air, I propoſed an attempt to 
preſerve anatomical preparations, &c. by means of it; 
but Mr Key, who made the trial, found, that, after 
ſome months, various animal ſubſtances were ſhrivel- 
led, and did not preſerve their forms in this kind of 

146 af” pI | 5 
Specific Ihe ſpecific ry of nitrons air, as well as of 
gravity of other kinds, has been aſcertained by Mr Kirwan. As 
nitrous air. jt corrodes metals, he endeavoured to find its weight 


by comparing the loſs ſuſtained by the materials which 


produce it. Thns he found, that 14 grains of the 
materials produced 38.74 inches of nitrous air ; and, 
conſequently, by proper calculation, that the ſpecific 
gravity of nitrous air is to that of atmoſpheric air as 
1195 to 1000.—“ If this air (ſays he) had been ob- 
_ tained over water, or in ſtrong heat, its weight wonld 
probably have been very different; as it is liable to be 
mixed with phlogiſticated air; nitrons vapour, and a 
variable quantity of water. Nitrous vapour would 
render it heavier, and phlopiſticated air or water pro- 

15 bably lighter.* “ GE F | 
Compo- With regard to the conſtituent principles, or ele- 


nent parts ments of nitrous air, all thoſe who look upon plilogi- 


of nitrous ſton to be a diſtinct ſubitance, have believed that the 


former is a compound of nitrous acid and phlogiſton, 
By the 7 ones party, it is ſuppoſed to be a ſubſtance 
entirely ſimple, and one of the conſtituent parts of the 
nitrons acid. This opinion ſeems in part now to be 
_ entertained by Dr Pricſtley himſelf, notwithſtanding 


his former ſentiments on the ſubject. I had no- 


doubt on the ſubject (ſays he) until I read the work 
of Mr Metherie; who aſſerts, that nitrous air contains 
no proper nitrous acid, but only one of tbe elements 
of it; the other being dephlogiſticated air, which had 
before been conſidered by Mr Lavoiſier as the prin- 
_ ciple of all acidity.—Among other obſervations in 


fupport of his aſſertion, Mr Metherie has the follow- 
ing. 1. Nitrous air burnt together with, inflammable 
air, produces no nitrous acid. 2. Though nitrous air 
be obtained from a ſolution of mercury in the nitrous 


acid, almoſt all the acid is found in the ſolution. 3. 
Nitrous air abſorbed by marine acid, does not make 
5 . regia. 4. He is of opinion, that a ſmall portion 
ef the nitrous acid being decompoſed, furniſhes a pure 


air, ſo altered, that, uniting with inflammable. air, it 


changes it into nitrous air, | 
« In reviewing the experiments I had formerly 
made on this kind of air, I conld not recolle& any of 


them in which the pure nitrous acid was produced, ex- 
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cepting that with dephlogiſticated air, beſides the ex- Nitrous Air 
periment in which it was decompoſcd by tlie electric —v— 


ipark ; which furniſhes a ſtrong objection to this hy- 
potheſis.” To aſcertain the matter more fully, the 
tollowing experiments were made. 

„When nitrous air is decompoſed by iron, or by a 
mixture of iron and ſulphur, the water, ovcr which the 
proceſs is conducted, acquires no acidity ; but I had 
ſuppoſed that all the acid was abſorbed by the iron. 
Having by me a quantity of this iron which had been 
reduced to perfect ruſt in nitrous air, and which, I 


knew, muſt have imbibed more than its weight of the 


air, I thonght that the acid might be obtained from it 
by diſtillation ; but a quantity of this ruſt of iron, di- 
ſtilled in earthen retort, yielded neither nitrous air 
nor - nitrous acid, at leaſt in any quantity that could 
favour the common hypotheſis. 

then endeavoured to decompoſe nitrous air by 
heating iron in it with a burning lens; and in this 
proceſs I ſucceeded far beyond my expectation: for 
the air was preſently diminiſhed in quantity, while the 


iron became of a darker colour, was ſometimes melted 


into balls, and gathered conſiderable weight, though 
it had no appearance of containing any nitrous acid. 
In the firſt experiment, the original quantity of ni- 
trous air was diminiſhed to about one-third ; and after 
this, it was increaſed.” The increaſe was found to 
ariſe from a production of inflammable and dephlogi- 
ſticated nitrous air, 


The Doctor proceeded to try various other experi- 


ments on the decompoſition of nitrous air, autres eee 
that of burning Homberg's pyrophorus ; but without 
any ſucceſs, or obtaining the ſmalleſt particle of ni- 
trous acid. His concluſions from the whole are the: 


following.. f 


158 


«© Water ſeems to be a neceſſary ingredient in ni- pee. * 
trous as well as inflammable air; at leaſt, without a enpole 


quantity of water, nitrous air cannot be formed. For erg 


rr 
example, copper will be diſſolved in ſtrong nitrous erf 


acid without producing any nitrous air, juſt as iron and water. 


may be diſſolved in concentrated vitriolic acid without 


producing inflammable air. ö 


« That nothing is neceſſary to the formation of ni- 
trous air beſides phlogiſticated nitrous acid and water, 
is evident ſrom the production of it by the impreg- 


nation of pure water with phlogiſticated nitrous vapour 


formed by the rapid ſolution of biſmuth; an experi- 


ment which I mentioned before. However, to make 
it in a more unexceptionable manner, I interpoſed a 


glaſs veſſel between that in which the ſolution was ; 


made and that in which the water to be impregnated: 
with the. phlogiſticated vapour was contained, that 
whatever was diſtilled over by the heat of the proceſs 
might be prevented from reaching the water. In 
theſe circumſtances, however, when nothing but the 


dry phlogiſticated vapour could enter the water, it be- 


an to ſparkle and yield nitrous air very copiouſly as 
oon as it had received a bluer tinge from the impreg- 
nation.——Nitrons air is alſo produced by ponring a: 
higlily coloured or phlogiſticated nitrous acid into pure 
water, in which no metal or earthy matter is any way 


concerned. 


139 
« I have formerly obſerved, how readily nitrous air Effects of 


is diminiſhed by taking the cleric ſpark in it. This _ mo 
experiment 1 have frequently repeated, in order more Tant enn 


particularly 


- 


trous zirs 
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Nitrous Air particularly to aſcertain the quantity and quality of the 


reſiduum. In one experiment halt an ounce of nitrous 


air was reduced, in leſs than half in hour, to one quar- 


ter of its bulk. One - fourth of the re ſiduum was till 
nitrous, and the reſt phlogiſticated. Taking the elec- 
tric ſpark in a quantity of nitrous air till it was dimi- 
nithed to one-third, the whole was completely phlogi- 
ſticated, not affecting common air at all, and extinguith- 
ing a caudle, A white matter was formed with the 
mercury over which the ſpark was taken, which made 
the water admitted to it extremely turbid, In another 
proceſs, the electric ſpark was taken in a quantity of 
nitrous air till it could be no more diminiſhed, when it 


Was reduced in bulk in the proportion of 10 to 24. 


169 
How pro- 
cured, 


ject with a conjecture, that the 


Letting it ſtand all night upon the mercury, it was in- 
creaſed in the proportion of 11; to 24 ; ſeemingly by 
the acid uniting to the mercury and generating more 
nitrous air, ſince it had that ſmell. No water appear- 
cd after the proceſs ; and the water admitted to it ac- 
quired no acid taſte, but an aſtringent one like that of 
water impregnated with nitrous air, There was a white 

owder formed, as in the former cxperiments. To try 
if it were poſſible to make water imbibe the acid from 
the nitrous air, the electric ſpark was taken in it, with 


a ſmall quantity of water over the mercury. But even 


this water did not acquire any acid taſte, but only au 
altriagent one. 1 5 
The Doctor concludes his n on this ſub- 
P 
the heat nor light of the electric, coutributes to the de- 
compoſition, of the nitrous air. As his final ſentiments 
on the matter, however, are merely conjecture, without 
any certain experiments to coufirm them, we ſhall here 
refer the reader to his Section on Theory, at the end 
of his ſixth volume of Experiments, &c. 25 


Szcr. IX. Of Dephlogiſticat:d Nitrous Air. 


Tas ſpecies differs from common nitrous air in be- 


ing able to ſupport flame, thuagh it {till continucs fatal 
to animal life, Common nitrous air may be converted 
into the dephlogiſticated kind by particular proceſſes; 


though, when zins is dilfolved in the nitrous acid, if 


the air be taken at different times, that which comes. 
about the middle, or rather the latter end of the pro- 


ceſs, will be of this kind; in which it not only ſup- 


ports the burning of a candle, but the flame is enlarged 
(ſometimes to four or five times its original bulk) by 


the addition of a weaker and bluiſh flame round 


the former ; and this burning is ſometimes accompa- 
nied with a crackling noiſc, as if the candle was.burn- 
ing in dephlogiſticated air. It may alſo be obtained 


in ſome part of the 2 of procuring nitrous air 


from iron, though with this metal the ſucceſs is uncer- 
tain ; but tin yields a conſiderable quantity of it, By 
expoſing iron to nitrous air, it may be ſo far dephlo- 
gilticatcd as to admit a candle to burn in it. Dr Prieſt- 
ley filled an cight-ounce phial with nails, and then with 
mercury; and diſplacing the mercury with nitrous air, 
left the phial inverted in a quantity of the ſame fluid. 
Two months after, the nitrous air was found to be 
changed in ſuch a manner as to admit a candle to burn 


in it with its natural flame; and by continuing ſtill 
longer in contact with the iron, a candle would burn 
in it with an cnlarged flame. Theſe changes, however, 


logiſton, and neither 


any attempt to diſſolve the iron, to heat the ſolution of 


1 @ G Y. Se. IX. 


are very irregular, ſo that ſeldom produce the like Deyblogic. 
effects with The re 3 —— expect. Dr ticated Ny 
Prieſtley once As that by the contact of iron in trous Air, 
quickſilver, it was ſo changed as to be fired with an 
exploſion like a weak inflammable air; whilſt another 
quantity of uitrous air, which bad been treated in like 
manner for about the ſame length of time, only ad- 
mitted a candle to burn in it with an enlarged flame. 6 

In that ſection of his laſt volume in which the Doc- 8 


tor treats of this kind of air, be obſerves, that water is parts of de- 


abſolutcly ncceſſary to its compoſition, or rather to the phlogiſtica- 
decompoſition of the common nitrous air by iron. He ted nitrow 
had decompoſed ut before, either by previouſly filling *. 

the veſſels that were to contain the nitrous air with wa- 

ter or with mercury ; though it had always required 

a much longer time when the latter was made uſe of. 

The reaſon of its being formed at all in this laſt way, 

was a {mall quantity of moiſture adhering to the inſide 

of the veſſel containing the mercury. | _ 

To try the influence of water in this caſe, he now Effects of 
ocured a number of very clean ſmall needles ; and water on 
aving made a phial, and likewiſe a proper quantity of nitrous air. 
mercury, quite clean and dry, he put the needles into 
the phial, and, filling it up with mercury, introducedthe 
nitrous air: but it continued in this way for ſix or 
cight months without the ſinalleſt alteration, Intro- 
ducing a few. drops of water, a. diminution of about 
one-third of the air took place, and the remainder ap- 
maps to be phlogiſticated, On the 26th of May 1782, 

e examined a quantity of nitrous air, which had been 
confined with iron-ſhavings from the 27th of Auguſt 
preceding, when he found one-half of it abſorbed; the 
remainder ſupported the flame of the candle better than 
common air, though a mouſe died in it; and yet this 
air had continued ſeveral months in the ſame ſtate wich 
regard to quantity, nor was it at ail probable that its 
quality would have been altered by any length of 
time, 1 i ON 

Though this kind of air is produced by the contact MR 
of iron and nitrous air, the Doctor has never been able thod of 
to aſcertain the quantity of nitrous air which a given procuring 
quantity of iron can decompoſe ; and though iron ſoon it. 
becomes ſo much affected by this proceſs that it crum- 
bles into powder, it (till ſeems equally capable of de- 
compoling a freſl: quantity. Having made a compa-, 
rative experiment, by putting together one quantity of 
nitrous air with freih iron and another with ruſt, he 
found that in both the air was diminiſhed to about one-. 
third, and a candle burned in both equally well ; but 
neither of them had the propertics of freſh nitrous air 
in any degree. 125 
As the proceſs for obtaining dephlogiſticated nitrous. 
air by means of iron is very tedious, the Doctor en- 
deayoured to find another which might be attended 
with leſs inconvenience. This he accompliſhed by diſ- 
ſolving turnings of iron in a dilute ſolution of copper 
in nitrous acid (the ſame that remains after the pro- 
duction oſ nitrons air), mixing it again with an equal 
quantity of water. Withont this precaution, he. tells 
us, that thongh the iron will-at firſt be acted upon very 
ſlowly, yet the mixture will at length grow ſo hot as 
actually to boil, and the proceſs will be exceedingly 
troubleſome ;' however it will be neceſlary, previous to 


copper, in order to expel all the nitrous air and ſuper- 
fluous 


Sea. X. 
Dephlogiſ- ftuons nitroas acid. Without this precamion a quan- 
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ticared Ni- tity of common nitrons air will be produced. 
trous Air. Dephlogiſticated nitroos air is abſorbed by water al- 


moſt as readily as fixed air, and in conſiderable quan- 
tity; the liquid taking up abont one-half its bulk of 
air. After being thus ated, the whole quantity 
of dephlogiſticated nitrons air may be expelled pure by 
heat, and is eafily received in veſſels containing mer- 
cury. It was likewiſe obſerved, that as this Kind of 


air much refembles fixed air in its properties of being 


imbibed by water, and expelled again by heat, it re- 
ſembles it alſo in this farther property, that all the air 


which has been actually incorporated with the water 


will not be imbibed by water again. But the propor- 
tion of this part is three or four times greater than the 
correſponding part of fixed air; it is alſo conſiderably 
more phlogifticated, Water impregnated with it very 
ſoon parts with it again on being expoſed to the atmo- 
ſphere.— It diſcovers not the fmalleſt trace of contain- 


ing either acid or alkali, Its ſpecific gravity is leſs 


than that of common air. On heating red precipitate 
in this kind of air, pure dephlogiſticated air was pro- 
duced without affecting, or being affected by, the ni- 
trous air. Repeating the experiment with malleable 


iron, the quantity of it was enlarged, and the whole 
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phlogiſticated, without any mixture of fixed air. By 
heating bits of clean crucibles or retorts in this Kind of 


-pproachto air, it ſeemed to approach in quality to common atmo- 
the nature ſpherical air; and the effects were always found to be 


of atmo- 
ipherical 


þiT, 


the more conſiderable the longer the proceſs was con- 
tinued. On attempting, however, to determine whe- 


ther this change in the conſtitution of dephlogiſticated 


nitrous air was occaſioned by means of heat or light, 
he heated in it earthen tubes; but fonnd, that though 


theſe were glazed both on the outſide and infide, and 


ſeemed perfectly air-tight both before and after the ex- 
periment, the air had eſcaped. By che electric ſpark 
it was rendered wholly immiſcible with water, and 
brought to the ſtandard of 1.45; ſo that the Doctor 
had no doubt of its being reſpirable. 
air, thongh it admits a candle to burn ſo well in it, will 
not kindle pyrophorus, 3 the nitrous air from 
which it is produced would inſtantly ſet it on fire. 


Secr. X. Of Vitriilie, Nitrous, Marine, 
And other Acid Airs. | 
{ 1. Vitriolic acid Ar. Tu is is always acombina- 
tion of vitriolic acid with phlogiſton, and conſequently 


may be procured from any mixture of that acid in its 
highly concentrated ſtate with phlogiſtic matters. Hence 
it is obtained from all the metals, gold and platina ex- 


cepted, on boiling them with ſtrong oil of vitriol. It 
is alſo procurable from the ſame acid rendered black by 
any phlogiſtic matter. No greater heat is r 
expel this kind of air than that produced by the flame 


of a candle. It is the heavieſt of all atrial fluids, next 


to fluor acid air, being to common air as 2265 to 1000. 


Dr Prieſtley informs us, that a quantity of vitriolic 


acid thus impregnated with phlogiſton, will yield many 
times more air than an equal quantity of the ſtrongeſt 
{pirit of ſalt, When the vitriolic acid air is produced 
in great plenty, the top of the phial in which it is gene- 
rated is commonly filled with white vapours. e air 


has alſo the ſame appearance as it is tranſmitted through 


Yet this kind of 


uired to 
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the plaſs :ube ; and it is ſometimes difcoverable in the Nitrous 
recipient, When ſuch ſubſtances are pat to the oil of Acid Air. 
vitriol ascamſe a great efferveſeenet with that acid, care 4 


fnould be taken to add them by very Tmall quantities 
at a time, and likewiſe to apply the heat by very flow 
degrees, left the rapid production of air, and the heat 
attending it, ſhould break the veſſels. It is moſt equa- 
bly produced by uſing ſtrong oil of vitriol and char- 
coal; but in moſt caſes the production of vitriolit acid 
zir is attended with that of inflammable, and ſometimes 
fixed or phlogiſticated air. With ether, about one - 
half of the firſt produce is inflammable ; bit the quan- 
tity leſſens ns the proceſs on. The Doctor ob- 
ſerved, that, when quickfilver was uſed, the acid was 
not turned black, as in other experiments of the like 
nature. He alfo obſerved, that iron yielded a little in- 


claſtic fluid produced when zinc was uſed, contained 
about two parts of inflammable and one of acid air. 


flammable air together with the acid gas; but that the 


Copper, ſilver, and lead, when heated in vitriolic acid, 
yield the pureſt vitriolic acid air, without any mixture 


of inflammable air ; but the lead yields only a very. 
ſmall quantity, and requires a great de 


e of heat. It 


is procured in the greateſt abundance from the fumes 
of burning ox 19d and is then called the vo/atile vi- 


triolic, or ſulphur 
perties of which, ſee CnemisTRyY (Index). 


ureous acid; for an account of the pro- 
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2. Of Nitrous Acid Air. — This is the pure nitrous How ob- 
acid by itſelf, without any addition of phlogiſton. It tained. 


is procured by heating the ſtrong ſpirit of nitre in a 
phial, and then receiving the vapour in glaſs veſſels filled 


with quickſilver. It is, however, extremely difficult, 


or rather impoſſible, to preſerve it for a length of time 


by means of any fluid hitherto known. Water abſorbs C 
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nnot be 


it immediately, and quickſilver is corroded, and pro- preſerved 
duces nitrous air. But (fays Dr Prieſtley) tho' the by means 
acid vapour very ſoon unites with the quickſilyer, yet of fluids. . 


the jar in which it was received being narrow, the ſa- 
line cruſt which was formedon the ſurface of the quick- 
ſilver, impeded the action of the acid upon it till 1 
had an opportunity of admitting water to the air I 


had produced, and of ſatisfying myſelf, by its abſorp- 


tion, of its being a real acid air, having an affinity wit 


water {imilar to other acid airs.” 
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The moſt remarkable property of this vapour is, that Aſſumes a - 


its colour may be made more or leſs intenſe by the red colour 
mere circumſtance of heat. It may be confined in by being 


glaſs veſſels with ground-ſtoppers, or in tubes hermeti- 
cally ſealed, and thus expoſed to the action of heat: 


heated.. 


in which caſe it will be found, that the colour of the 
vapour becomes conſiderably more intenſe in propor- 
tion as the 72 veſſel containing it is more or leſs 


heated; an 


that, on the contrary, the intenſuy of 


the colour diminiſhes as it is cooled. It ſeems pro- 
bable (ſays Dr Prieſtley), that if this vapour was not 


confined, but had room to expand itſelf, it would be- 


come. colourleſs with heat. This at leaſt is the caſe + 
when it is combined with water. The phenomena I 


refer to are uy 
dephlopifticate 


common in the proceſs for making - 
air, in which 1 firſt obſerved them. 


But the ſame things arc obſcryable in the proceſs ſor 


producing any other kind of air iu which much ſpirit of 


nitre is made uſe of; and likewife conſtantly in the 
common proceſs for making ſpirit of nitre itſelf. It 


is, that when the heat is moderate, the vapour within 


P 


4 


— 
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 Howob- 
_ tained, 
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tics, 


of nitrous air, and perhaps common air alſo.” 


Its proper- 


trons air. 
the flame is extingui 


that of common ſalt thrown into a fire. 


AE R O 


the glaſs tube or retort is red; but that, as the heat 
increaſes, it becomes tranſparent.” The Doctor ha- 
ving obſerved that red lead, impregnated with nitrous 


Its effects vapour, may be preſerved a long time without dcli- 
on red-lead queſcing or loſing its acid, made uſe of a compoſition 


of this kind for procuring a nitrous vapour with 
which he filled his tubes. By imbibing this vapour 
the minium loſt its red colour and became white, © I 
put (ſays he) a ſmall quantity of this white minium 
Into a glaſs tube cloſed at one end; then holding it to 
the fire, make it emit the red vapour till the whole 
tube is filled with it; and having the other end of the 
tube drawn out ready for cloſing, as ſoon as the vapour 
begins to iſſue out of that end, I apply my blow-pipe 
and ſcal it. By this means I conclude that the tu 

is filled with a pure red vapour, without any mixture 
For a 
further account of the propertics of nitrous acid air, 


ſee CuevisTRY, (Index.) 


3. Of Marine Acid Air.— The marine acid, by 
heat, may be reſolved into a permanently elaſtic and 
tranſparent inviſible vapour, which, however, is more 
eaſily preſerved in its ag rial ſtate than nitrous acid air, 


as the former has no effect upon quickſilver. An eaſy 


and cheap method of obtaining this kind of air is by 
filling a phial, fitted with a glaſs tube and ſtopper, 
with common ſalt, and then pouring a ſmall quantity 
of oil of vitriol upon it; which, by the aſſiſtance of 
heat, will diſengage the acid principle, or the marine 
acid air, from the ſalt, © A phial (fays Dr Prieſtley) 


prepared in this manner will ſuffice, for common cx- 


periments, many weeks ; eſpecially if ſome more oil 
of vitriol be occaſionally put toit, It only requires a 
little more heat at the laſt than at the firſt. Indeed, 
at firſt, the heat of a perſon's hand will often be ſut- 
ficient to make it throw out the vapour. In warm 
weather it will even keep ſmoking many days without 
the application of any other heat. On this account 
it ſhould be placed where there are no metallic uten- 
ſils which it can corrode; and it may eaſily be per- 
ceived when the phial is throwing out this acid vapour, 
as it always appears in the open air in form of a light 
wine cloud.” --: | 


After the marine acid has yielded all the air that 


can be expelled from it, it is extremely weak, ſo that 
it can but barely corrode iron. 5 
ſiderably heavicr than common air, the ſpecific gravity 
of the two being in the proportion of five to three; 


The gas itſelf is con- 


a cubic inch weighing 0.654 grains, It is very fatal 
to animal life, but leſs ſo than pure nitrous air; for 
flies and ſpiders live longer in marine acid than in ni- 
In dipping a candle into a jar of this air 

hed; but the moment before it 
goes out, and alſo when it is afterwards firſt lighted 
again, it burns with a green or light-blue flame, like 
| Its diminu- 
tion by the electric ſpark is barely 288 Ice 
is diſſolved by it as faſt as if it touched a red-hot iron. 
It is partly abſorbed by almoſt every ſubſtance con- 
raining phlogiſton, and the remaining part becomes 
infammable. Oil of olives abſorbs it very ſſowly, and 


oil of turpentine very faſt; by which they both be- 


come almoſt black, and the remainder of the air is in- 
flammable. 


pretty faſt, becoming brown, conſiſtent, and ſo heavy 


Eſſential oil of mint abſorbs marine air 
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Sect. X. 


as to ſink in water; and its ſmell is in a great meaſure Fluor Ac; 
altered. Ether abſorbs it very faſt, and has its colour Air, &c, 
altcred by the impregnation, becoming firſt turbid, ——— 


then yellow, and at laſt brown. 


The air over the ether 
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is ſtrongly inflammable. A ſmall bit of phoſphorus Changed 


ſmoked and gave light in this acid air; and the elaſtic 


fluid was but little diminiſhed in twelve hours. On 
the admiſſion of water, about four-fifths of the 
were abſorbed, and the reſt was inflammable. is 


change was alſo effected by a great number of other 
ſubſtances : ſome of which, however, require a con- 
ſiderable time to produce their effect; ſuch as cruſts 
ot bread not burned, dry wood, dry fleſh, roaſted pieces 


intoinflam. 
le air, 


of beef, ivory, andeven flints. See ChEMISsTRY, (Index.) 


4 4. Of Fluor Acid Air. —The diſcovery of fluor 
acid air was made by Mr Scheele, who obtained it by 
diſtilling the ſpar called fluor with vitriolic acid. Dr 
Prieſtley, who made ſeveral experiments upon the ſub- 
ject, was of opinion that this new acid was only the 
vitriolic diſguiſed by its connection with the fluor. 
Fe even ſuppoſed that he had produced it by pouring 
vitriolic acid on other r an ſpars: 1 theſe 
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Different 
omvitrio- 
lic acid air, 


22 however, he has now retracted, and believes 


e fluor acid to be one of a peculiar kind. Its moſt 
remarkable property is the great attraction it has for 
ſiliceous earth, ſo that it even corrodes and makes 
holes in the retorts in which it is diſtilled. Sec ChE- 
MISTRY, (Index.) | | = 

y 5. Of the Vegetable and other Acid Air. By 
means of heat alone, the concentrated vegetable acid 
emits a permanently claſtic and aerial fluid. 
the properties of the acid of vinegar; but, like it, is 
weaker than the reſt of the mineral acid airs, though 
it agrees with them in its general characters. Water 
imbibes it as readily as any of the other acid airs; oil- 
olive readily abſorbs it, and in conſiderable quantity, 
loſing at the ſame time its yellowiſh colour, and be- 


coming quite. tranſparent. Common air is phlogiſti- 


cated by it, as itis alſo by the liquid N acid. 
As the vegetable acid, however, from which this air 
had been obtained, was diſtilled by oil of vitriol, the 


Doctor ſuſpected that what he had examined might 
_ derive moſt of its- properties from the oil of vitriol, 


and rather be vitriolic than vegetable acid air. 

An acid air, ſomewhat different from any hitherto 
deſcribed, was obtained by Dr Prieſtley from the va- 
pour ariſing on diſtilling to dryneſs a ſolution of gold 
in marine acid impregnated with nitrous acid vapour, 
which makes the beſt kind of aqua regia. * The 
proce 5 5 he) was an acid air of a very peculiar 
cind, partaking both of the nature of the nitrous and ma- 
rine acids; but more of the latter than of the former, as 
it extinguiſhed a candle; but it was both extinguiſhed 
and lighted again with a moſt beautiful deep blue flame. 
A candle dipped into the ſame jar with this kind of 
air went out more than 20 times ſucceſſively, making 
a very pleaſing experiment. The quantity of this 


This has 


1% 
Phlogiſti- 
cates com · 
mon air. 
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Air from 
ſolution of 


gold. 


acid air is very great; and the reſiduum I have ſome- 


times found to be dephlogiſticated, ſometimes phlogiſ- 
ticated, and at other times nitrous air.“ 


Secr. XI. Of Hepatic Air. 
Tars ſpecies of air, firſt particularly taken notice 


of by Mr Bergman, who obtained it from an ore of 
| oe Ronen | inc 
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Atmoſphe- zinc called Pſeudogalena nigra Dannemorenſis, and 
rical Air. which was found to contain 29 parts of ſulphur, one 

of regulus of arſenic, ſix of water, ſix of lead, nine 
Produced of iron, 45 of zinc, and four of ſiliceous earth. The 
Grit from hepatic air was produced but in ſmall quantity by 
an ore of pouring oil of vitriol on this mineral; ſpirit of ſalt 
Zinc. produced it in much larger quantity ; but nitrous acid 

173 produced only nitrous air. The moſt proper method 


Beſtobtain- of obtaining this air is by pouring marine acid on he- 


edfromhe- par ſulphuris, which extricates it in vaſt quantity. It 
par ſulphu- ig ſaid alſo to be ſometimes produced naturally from 
oy putrefying matters. It is the characteriſtic of all li- 
vers of fulphur, whether they be made with alkalis or 

earths. The ſmell of the pure gas is intolerable ; and 

the vapour has a diſagreeable effect on many metallic 
ſubſtances, particularly ſilver, lead, copper, &c. de- 
ſtroying their colour, and rendering them quite black. 

It is ſuddenly fatal to animal life, renders ſyrup of 

violets green, and is inflammable, burning with a very 

light blue flame. It is decompoſcd by vitriolic and 

nitrous air, by dephlogiſticated air, and by the contact 

of atmoſpherical air, in which caſe it depoſits a ſmall 
quantity of ſulphur ; being indeed, as is ſuppoſed by 

Mr Bergman and Mr Kirwan, no other than ſulphur 

kept in the atrial form. Its ſpecific gravity, compared 


with that of atmoſpherical air, is as 1106 to 1000, 


It combines readily with water, and gives the ſmell to 
the ſulphureous mcdicinal waters, Its great attraction 
for ſome of the metals and their calces makes it the 


baſis of ſome Sympathetic Inxs. See alſo CHEMISTRY, 
(Index.) 


Sfcr. XII. Of Almoſpherical Air. 


THE two component parts of our atmoſphere, viz. 
dephlogiſticated and phlogiſticated air, have been fo 

fally treated of under their reſpective ſections, that 

little remains to be ſaid in this place, excepting to de- 

178 termine the proportion in which they are uſually met 
Proportion With in the common air. The only regular ſet of ex- 
of the two periments which have been made on this ſubject are 
ingredients thoſe of Mr Scheele. He conſtructed an eudiometer, 
of which it conſiſting of a glaſs recciver, which could contain 34 
is compol- ounces of water, and a glaſs cup containing a mixture 
7 of one pound of iron-filings and an equal weight of 
flowers of ſulphur moiſtened ; which cup ſtanding up- 
on a glaſs ſupporter, was inſerted in the former re- 
ceiver, which, when this was in it, could contain 33 
ounces of water. To the outſide of the glaſs tube or 
receiver, was aſſixed a ſlip of paper, to the height of 2 
third of the tube, containing 11 diviſions, each corre- 
ſponding to one ounce of water. This paper was var- 
niſhed over with oil varniſh, to prevent its being ſpoil- 
ed by water. The whole then was placed in water, 
which gradually roſe as the air was diminiſhed. This 
mixture would ſerve four times before the power of di- 
miniſhing air was loſt. He carefully- compared the 
height of the air therein with the barometer and ther- 
mometer, both before and after the experiment; in 
cight hours the experiment was completed. With 
this inſtrument he examined the goodneſs of the com- 
mon air in Stockholm every day for a whole year, and 
found the diminution never to exceed 52, nor to fall ſhort 
of ,*, ; ſo that upon a medium it may be eſtimated at 
2 An the months of January and February it 
91. I. | 


ed 
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was „„. The 23d of March it was , though the Atmoſphe- 
cold increaſed, and the barometer ſtood higher than rical Air. 
before. The 19th of April it was z:, though the ba. W- 
rometer and thermometer did not vary, and fo ſtood till 

the 21ſt, In May and June it ſtood between , and 

771. The 3oth of July it ſtood at ;. From the 3d 

to the 15th of September at F,. The 6th of Oclo- 

ber at 33, during a high ſtorm ; but after it ſtood be- 

tween ,*, and 2, till the 4th of November, when it 

fell to , aud continued between , and 9, to the 

20th, when it roſe to 52. The 21ſt it fell to 8, and 

ſtood between ,*, and „ till the 8th of December, 

when it roſe to „; and from thence to the 31ſt it 

{ſtood between % and „. | 


As it has already been ſhown that the pure dephlo- 


| qr 6s part of the 8 is entirely conſumed 
u 


y phlogiſtic proceſſes, ſuch as that of fermenting 
brimſtone and iron-filings, this eudiometer muſt be 


conſidered as an exact teſt of the proportion of de- 


phlogiſticated air contained in the atmoſphere. The 
ſmall variation in the quantity ſhows, that the proceſ- 
ſes in nature which deſtroy this air, are nearly balanced 

by thoſe which produce it; though it muſt appear ſur- 
priſing, that both theſe fluids, ſo extremely different, 
ſhould be produced at all ſeaſons of the year in a pro- 
portion nearly equal; nor is it leſs ſurpriſing that rwo 
fluids of unequal ſpecific gravity ſhould remain incor- 
porated together without any tendency to ſeparate, 
which it is certain they never do, either in the atmo- 
ſphere itſelf, or when confined in veſſels in any quanti- 
ty whatever,— As phlogiſticated air is ſomewhat light- 
er than dephlogiſticated, it might be ſuppoſed that the 179 


former would occupy the higher regions of the atmo- Upper re- 


ſphere in ſuch a manner as to render them conſider- ions ofthe. 
ably more unwholeſome than the lower parts; but this VF More 
A ſalubrious 
ſeems not to be the caſe; On the contrary, it appears than the 
by experiments with the eudiometer, that the upper jower. 
parts of the air contain a greater proportion of dephlo- 
giſticated air than thoſe near the earth. See Evupio- 


METER. 


SECT. XIII. Of the artificial Production of Airs of 
different Kinds. 


$ 1. Fxxb Air, or Aerial Acid, The artificial me- 
thods of producing this are principally three, viz. by 
fermentation, by , Sang and by acids. 

(1.) By fermentation. When vegetable or animal 
ſubſtances, eſpecially the former, are fermented, they 
yield a great quantity of fixed air. In brewerics, on 
the ſarface of the fermenting liquor, there 1s always a 
ſtratum of fixed air reaching as high as the edge of the 
vats ; ſo that if theſe veſſels are deep, and the ferment- 


ing liquor much below their edges, the above-mention- 


cd ſtratum may be ſome feet in thickneſs. The ſame 
henomenon is obſervable in the fermentation of wines 
in general; and it is owing to the production and ela- 
ſticity of fixed air, that fermenting liquors, when put 
into cloſe veſſels, often burſt them with great violence. 
The caſe is the ſame whatever ſubſtance it is that un- 
dergoes the vinous fermentation, though the quantity 
of ſixed air produced is not the ſame in all ſubſtances, 
nor even in the ſame ſubſtance at different times. From 
42 cubic inches of beer Dr Hales' obtained 639 cubic 


inches of air in 13 days. From a quantity of ſugar 
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Of Artifici- undergoing the vinons ſermentation, Mr Cavendiſh ob- 
al Airs. rained ſo much ſixed air, that out of 100 parts of the 


which the phial was plunged, ſuffered to boil. 
end of the tube being 8 under the mouth of an 


quantity, by putre faction. 


former $7 appeared to have been volatilized and con- 
verted into fixed air. 

Bat though a vaſt quantity of fixed air eſcapes du- 
ring this proceſs of fermentation, a very conſiderable 
portion ſtill remains united with the fermented liquor, 
and to this it owes all its briſkneſs and agrecable pun- 
gent acidulous taſte ; for when the fixed air is totally 
evaporated, the liquor hecomes entirely vapid and flat. 
Hence alſo we are furniſhed with a method of reſtoring 
the briſkneſs of theſe liquors after they have loſt it in 
conſequence of being expoſed to the atmoſphere, viz. 
by impregnating them again with fixed air, either na- 
turally or artificully produced. 

De Prieſtley has made ſeveral experiments in order 
to determine the quantity of fixed air contained in ſe- 
yeral ſorts of wine, His method was to take a plaſs 


phial (fitted with a ground ſtopple and tube), capable 


of containing 17, ounce-meaſure, This he filled with 
wine, plunging it into a proper veſſel of water. The 
whole was then put over the fire, and the water, _ 
The 


inverted receiver filled with quickſilver, the heat expel- 
ed the fixed air from the wine, which entering into 
the receiver, aſcended in bubbles throngh the quick- 


ſil ver to the top, puſhing out part of the metal and ta- 


King its place. 


he reſult of his experiments was as 
follows : | 


Madeira | ER” Toute 
Pwr of Gar years os 1 L. ] - | po ng 
1; oz, | Hock of five years .S 2 fo = * | 
meaſure 5 Barrelled clarct 122 f. | Ia 
of | Tokay of 16 years SY] 1 
Champagne of z years 8 2 02. meaſures, 
(Bottled cyderof12years ( J 3: ditto. 


| ; . — . * 
During the acetons fermentation alſo, liquors emit 


a vapour, great part of which is fixed air, though the 


nature of its other component parts has not yet been 
thoroughly aſcertained,  _ 

Fixed air is likewiſe produced, though in no great 
In this caſe, however, a 
great part of the claſtic fluid conſiſts of flammable 


and phlopiſticated air, and the fixed air itſelf ſeems to 


be intimately connected with a putrid offenſive efluyi- 
nm. It ſeemed to Dr Prieſtley to“ depend in ſome 
meaſure upon the time and other circumſtances in the 
diffolntion of animal or vegetable ſubſtances, whether 
they yield the proper putrid cfluviam, or. fixed or in- 
Nammable air.“ © 

The elaſtic. fluid produced by putrefy ing vegetables, 


when kept in a moderate degree of heat, is almoſt all 


fixed air; while that from animal ſubſtances contains 
ſeveral times more inflammable than fixed air. Vege- 
table ſubſtances yield almoſt all the permanently elaſtic 
Aaid in a ſew days, but animal bodies continue to emit 
it for ſeveral weeks, When the elaſtic fluid yielded 
by animal ſubſtances is abſorbed by water, and that 
water boiled, the fixed air may then be obtained with- 
dut any mixture of the putrid effluvium. It is alſo to 
be oblerved, that the quantity of elaſtic fluid produ- 
cible from animal ſubſtances is various according to 
the nature of the parts of the animal employed. Thus 
the muſcular parts will yield lefs claſtic fluid, and alſo 


that abont three inches 
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leſs mixed with any putrid or offenſive effluvium, than Of Artifici. 


a whole animal, or than the liver, &c, The propor-/ al Ai 


tion of inflammable and of fixed air is alſo yarious, ac- 
cording to the various parts employed, 

(2.) By heat. In cvery combuſtion, except that of 
-: gp” or of metals, a quantity of fixed air is genera- 
ted. This may be obſcrved by fixing a lighted candle 
in an inverted receiver over a baſon of lime-water, for 
a precipitation of the lime will preſently enſue; and 
the ſame precipitation (which is one of the characte- 
riſtics of fixed air) will always enſue, whether a candle, 
a burning piece of wood, or, in ſhort, any other com- 
3 ee, except ſulphur or metals, be made 
uſc of. 

During this production or extrication of fixed from 
at moſpherical air, the latter is commonly ſuppoſed to 
be conſiderably diminiſhed, though Mr Lavoiſier and 
Mr Scheele have now rendered that opinion doubt- 
ful, If a piece of charcoal be burned by throwing 


the focus of a lens upon it when contained in a glaſs- 


receiver inverted in water, after the apparatus is cool- 
ed, the water will have mounted a ſmall way into the 
receiver. The diminntion, however, is limited, and 
depends on ſeveral circumſtances. Dr Hales has ob- 
ſerved, that, in equal receivers, the air ſuffers a greater 


diminution by burning large candles than ſmall ones; 


and likewiſe that, when equal candles are made uſe of, 
the diminution is greater in ſmall than in large recei- 
vers. 
the air contained in the receiver cannot all come into 
contact with the flame of the candle; whence, as ſoon 
as the air which is ncareſt the flame becomes conta- 
minated, the candle is extinguiſhed. Thus the author 
of a Conciſe Treatiſe on the Various Kinds of Perma- 
nently Elaſtic Fluids, has diminiſhed the air of an in- 
verted receiver one ſixth part, by moving the candle 
whilſt it burned through the different parts of the veſ- 


ſel, ſo that the flame was brought into contact with a 


greater quantity of the confined air than if it had re- 
mained in one ſituation till it became extint., Dr 
Mayow obſerved, that by the burning of a candle the 
air was diminiſhed of one thirticth only; Dr Hales 
found it to be diminiſhed of one twenty ſixth part; and 
Dr Prieſtley found it to be diminiſhed of one fifteenth 
or ſixteenth, Mr Cavendiſh obſerved that air ſuf- 
fered a dimination of one tenth of the whole quantity, 


by paſſing through an iron- tube filled with red-hot 


powder of charcoal. A candle or any other combuſ- 


tible body, will ceaſe to burn by itſelf, and conſequently 
to contaminate a quantity of confined air much ſooner- 


than when it is in ſome manner forced to burn by the 
external application of heat. © The focus of a burn-. 
ing mirrot,” ſays Dr Prieſtley, © thrown for a ſufli- 
cient time either vpon brimſtone or wood, after it has 
ceafed to burn of its own accord, and has become 
charcoal, will have a much greater effect of the ſame 
kind, diminiming the air to its ntmoſt extent, and 
making it thoronghly noxions.” The combuſtion of 
the phoſphorus of urine diminiſhes air in a great de- 
ron. Mr Lavoiſier has obſerved, that by thi com- 
nſtion of phoſphorus, air may be diminiſhed of about 
one-fifth or one-ſixth. This accurate philoſopher has 
alfo obſerved, that the acid of phoſphorus thus formed, 
acquires the weight loſt by the diminiſhing air; finding 
of air were abſorbed by cvery 

| one 


The cauſe of this phenomenon probably is, that 


rs. 
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of Artifici- one grain of phoſphorns, when the experiment was 
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but does not produce any fixed air, ſince the lime-water, OfArtificis! 


al Airs. tried with a receiver inverted in water, upon the ſur- over which the calcination is made, does not become Airs. 
——— face of which a ſmall quantity of oil had been intro- turbid ; and when metallic calxts are expoſed to a ſuf- 
duced ; but when the receiver was inverted in quick- ficiently ng heat, they in general yield ſome fixed 
filver, the abſorption was conſtantly between two one- air: ſo that it ſeems that the fixed air which is formed 
fourth and two three-fourth inches for each grain. Mr in the act of the calcination of metals is abſorbed by 
Cavallo mentions his having often repeated the expe- the calx. Some fixed air may be obtained ſrom red 
riment of burning phoſphorus in a glaſs tube inverted lead, by no greater degree of heat than that of the flame 
in water, by applying the cloſed: part of the tube, of a candle applied to the phial that contains it. 180 
wherein the * was contained, to a pretty 


ſtrong fire, when he always obſerved that the utmoſt 
diminution of the incloſed air effected by this means 
was full one-fifth, 

Dr Hales remarked, that after the extinction of 
candles in a receiver, the air continued to diminiſh for 
ſeveral days after. This may be owing to the gradual 
abſorption of part of it by the water; it having been 
remarked by Dr Prieſtley, © that this diminution of 
air by burning is not always immediately apparent, till 


the air has paſſed ſeveral times through water ; and that 


when the experiment was made with veſſels ſtanding in 
quickſilver inſtead of water, the diminution was generally 
inconſiderable till the air had paſſed through water.“ 
In theſe experiments of burning combuſtible bodies 
in a quantity of air, and meaſuring the diminution, we 
ſhould always remark two cauſes of miſtake, viz. the 


abſorption of air by the coaly reſiduum of the burned 


matter, which ſometimes is very conſiderable, or by the 
fluid in which the receiver is inverted, and the produc- 
tion of elaſtic fluid from the burning ſubſtances ; thus 
gunpowder generates a great quantity of elaſtic fluid 
when inflamed, &c. | | 

Even the electric ſpark ſeparates fixed air from com- 
mo! atmoſopherical air; for when a number of theſe 
ſparks are taken in a ſmall quantity of common air 
over lime-water, a diminution will take place, the lime 
will be precipitated, and if we put a blue vegetable 
juice inſtead of the lime-water, it will be turned red 
by the acidity of the fixed air depoſited npon it. Dr 
Prieſtley having cemented a wire into one end of a glaſs 
tube, the diameter of which was about one-tenth of an 
inch, and having fixed a braſs ball to that extremity 
of the wire which was ont of the tube, filled the lower 
part of it with the juice of turnſole or archil, ſo that a 
quantity of common air was contained in the tube be- 
tween the extremity of the wire and the ſurface of the 
liquor, Then taking the electric ſparks between the 
ſaid wire and liquor for about one minute, the upper part 
of the liquor began to look red, and in about two mi- 
nates it was manifeſtly ſo, The air, at the ſame time, 
was diminiſhed in proportion as the liquor became red; 
but when the diminution arrived to be one-fifth of the 
quantity of the air contained, then a longer electriza- 
tion produced no ſenſible effect. To determine,” 
ſays the Doctor, © whether the cauſe of the change of 
colour was in the air or in the electric matter, I ex- 
panded the air which had been diminiſhed in the tube 
by means of an air-pump, till it expelled all the liquor, 
and admitted freſh blue liquor in its place; but after 
that, electricity produced no ſenſible effect, either on 


the air or on the liquor; ſo that it was evident that the 


electric matter had decompoſed the air, and had made 
it depoſite ſomething that was of an acid nature.“ 


The calcination of metals, as already obſerved, phlo- 


giſticates, and conſequently diminiſhes common air; 


tracted to à certain degree by means of heat. 


The calcarcous earths, which, when acted on by 


Obtained 


acids, yield a vaſt quantity of fixed air, produce a very from earths 
ſmall quantity of it when expoſed to a ſtrong heat by Þy means 


themſclves, in a proper veſſel, even when expoſed to 
the focus of a lens, Dr Prieſtley, in his experiments re- 
lating to the production of dephlogiſticated air from va- 
rious ſubſtances, when moiſtened with nitrons acid, and 
afterwards expoſed to a ſufficient degree of heat, gene- 
rally found that ſome fixed air was produced together 
with the dephlogiſticated air; but often obtained fixed 
air only, without any dephlogiſticated air being mixed 
with it, or fixed and nitrous air together. From half au 
ounce of ruſt of iron, moiſtened with ſpirit of nitre, and 
dried, he obtained about a quart of elaſtic fluid, about 
one-third of which was fixed and the reſt nitrous air, 
From aſhes of pit-coal, treated in the ſame manner, he 
obtained ncarly the like reſult, But in thoſe experi- 
ments, the Doctor moſtly uſed a gun-barrel, into which 
he introduced the ſubſtances to be tried ; ſo that it is very 
probable, as he juſtly obſerves, that the iron might have 
contributed to the formation of the fixed air. In fact, 
when he tried ſubſtances of the ſame ſort, firſt in a gun- 
barrel and then in glaſs veſſels, he obtained much more 
fixed air in the former than in the latter caſe. One 
of thoſe experiments he made with tobacco pipe-clay, 
which, after being moiſtened with ſpirit of nitre, was 
when dry expoſed to the fire ina gun-barrel, and yield- 
ed ſome claſtic fluid, which appeared to be wholly fix- 
ed air; but repeating the experiment in a glaſs-phial 
with a ground ſtopple, and taking the produced cla- 
ſtic fluid at eight different times, found that on the 
beginning ſome fixed air was produced, but afterwards 
the produce was dephlogiſticated air. He made a 
fmilar experiment with flints carefully calcined in cloſe 
veſlels, and obtained a ſimilar reſult, | | 
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Moſt minerals contain fixed air, which may be ex- From diffe- 


Mr rent mine- 


Krenger, nas greeniſh fuſible ſpar, which was rals, 


luminous in the dark, obtained from it ſome perma- 
nently elaſtic fluid, which, like fixed air, cryſtallized a 
ſolution of fixed alkali. Mr Fontana, in his analyſis of 
the malachite, finds that that mineral contains a vaſt 
quantity of fixed air, as pure as that which is extra» 
ed from chalk by means of vitriolic acid. | 
From almoſt every metallic ore or earthy mineral 
ſome fixed air may be obtained, as well as from chalk, 
lime-ſtone, marble, marine ſhells, fixed and volatile al- 
kali, and from magneſia alba, by means of a violent 
fire, or of acids. 7 | 
In Mr Boyle's, Dr Boerhaave's, and Dr Hales's 
works, and in other books, the quantities of <laſtic 
fluid generated in various proceſſes, and by divers ſub- 
ſtances, are mentioned with diſtinction; but as thoſe 
writers were not acquainted with the characteriſtic pro- 
perties of fixed air, we do not know whether the elaſtic 

fluid mentioned by them was pure fixed air or not. 
Aa 2 From 
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Airs, 
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and ſometimes heated a little, in order to facilitate the 
production of elaſtic fluid, Dr Prieſtley obtafned, in 
eneral, fixed air; but whereas the fixed air produced 
a ſimilar proceſs with vegetable ſubſtances is moſtly 
mixed with nitrous air, this is mixed with an elaſtie 


fluid, which is ſeldom nitrous in a very * degree, 


but is often phlogiſticated air, viz. in ſuch a ſtate as 
extinguiſhes a candle, docs not diminiſh common air, 
nor is itſelf diminiſned by nitrous air. Towards the 
end of the proceſs, the Doctor remarks, “ that when, 
by means of a ſtrong heat, the produce of air is very 


rapid, and the air full of clouds, it is, like air, produ- 


ced from vegetable ſubſtances in the ſame circumſtan- 
ces, ſlightly inflammable, burning with a lambent, 
greeniſh, or bluiſh flame. 


Abundant= (3.) By acids. Calcarcous ſubſtances in general pro- 


ly produced duce abundance of fixed air when acted upon by any 


from calca- acid, only the ſtrongeſt acids will expel from them 
reous ſub- more fixed air than the weakeſt ; and it happens to be 


ſtances. 


peculiarly advantageous for thoſe who want to produce 


a great quantity of fixcd air, that the vitriolic acid is 
bot 


1 the cheapeſt and ſtrongeſt acid, and, upon the 
whole, the fitteſt for this purpoſe. The phenomena 
attending the production of fixed air from calcareous 
ſubſtances, &c. are themſelves very remarkable, and 
furniſh the ſubject of much ſpeculation in philoſophy. 


Ehe principal facts are the following. 1. When 


calcareous earths, alkalis, and magneſia, in their uſual 
tate, are mixed with acids, they cauſe an efferveſcence; 
and conſequently the production of a permanently ela- 
ſtic fluid, namely, fixed air. 2. Theſe ſubſtances re- 
tain the fixed air very obſtinately ; ſo that a ſtrong fire 
is neceſſary to expel it from magneſia, and the ſtrongeſt 
is not ſufficient to expel it entirely from fixed alkalis, 
and eſpecially from calcareous earths (4). When theſe 
ſubſtances are treated with acids, they yield the fixed 
air, becauſe they have a ſtronger attraction to thoſe 
acids than to the fixed air. 3. The calcareous carths 
which are inſoluble in water, when deprived of the 
ſixed air, become ſoluble in it. Thus fime-ſtone is not 
ſoluble in water, but lime (viz. lime-ſtone deprived of 
its fixed air) is ſoluble in water. And if thoſe ſub- 


ſtances, deprived of their fixed air, are put into a fitua- 


tion proper to recover their loſt fixed air, they loſe 
the property of being ſoluble in water. Thus, when 
lime-water is expoſed to fixed air, the lime abſorbs the 
fixed air ; and, loſing at the ſame time its property of 


being ſoluble in water, is precipitated from it in the 


ſtate it was before calcination, viz. of a calcareous 
carth inſoluble in water, and capable of efferveſcing 
with acids. 4. Alkalis, both fixed and volatile, when 
deprived of their fixcd air, become more cauſtic, and 
more powerful ſolvents, incapable of cryſtallization, 
and of efferyeſcing with acids. But if to thoſe alkalis, 
and alſo earths rendered more cauſtic, their fixed air 
be reſtored, they acquire at once all the properties 
they had before they were deprived of the fixed air, 
viz. they become more mild, efferveſce with acids, re- 
cover their weight, &c, 


L 0G Y. 
Thoſe properties of calcareous earths and alkalis OfArtificial 


were aſcertained by the learned Dr Black, who per- 


formed a variety of deciſive and well-contrived experiW 


ments, upon which he formed a juſt theory, viz. that 
the cauſticity, ſharpneſs, ſolubility, &c, of thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, was owing to the fixed air being expelled from 
them ; and that when they were combined with a pro- 
per quantity of fixcd air, they were mild, &c. The 
Doctor gives the epithet of Mνtd to thoſe ſubſtances 
when they are combined with air, and of cauſtic when 
deprived of it; as cauſtic calcarcous earth, cauſtic fixed 
alkali, &c. Among the other experiments, he connec- 
ted two phials by means of a bent tube; in one of which 
he pat ſome cauſtic ſpirit of ſal-ammoniac, and in the 
other ſome mild alkali, or mild calcarcous earth ; then 
pouring, through a hole made in the ſide of the latter 
phial, ſome acid upon the mild alkali, fo as to produce 
ſome fixed air, which paſſing through the tube into 
the other phial, combined with the ſpirit of ſal- ammo- 
niac, and rendered it mild. | 

Eaſy methods of obtaining Fhrable Air for occaſional 
| Experiments, Kc, 55 | 

(1.) By Fermentation. Mix together equal parts of 
brown ſugar and good yeſt of beer, to which add about 
twice the bulk of water. This mixture being put into 
a phial, to which a bent tube with a cork may be 
adapted, will yield a conſiderable quantity of fixed air, 
which may be received into a phial filled with quickſil- 
ver or water, as in the following proceſs. 

(2:) By Acids. Lei a glaſs tube, open at both ends, 
be bent, by means of a blow-pipe and the flame of a 
caudle, nearly in the ſhape of an 8, as it is repre- 


ſented by AB, and fix a cork D to one of its extre- Plate x 
mities, ſo as 10 fit the neck of a common phial, that fig. 1. a 


may hold about four or five ounce-meaſures. The hole 
through the cork may be made with an iron wire red- 
hot, and the tube may be faſtened in it with a bit of 
ſoft wax, ſo as not to let any air go through, Fill a 


ſimilar phial, or any glaſs receiver K, with water, and al « 
invert it after the manner ſhown above, in a baſon HI, Air. 
about half filled with water. 


Now put ſome chalk or 
marble, groſsly powdered, into the bottle E, fo as to 
fill about a fourth or fifth part of it, and upon it pour 


ſome water, juſt enough to cover the chalk ; then add 


| ſome oil of vitriol to it, which needs not be more than 


about the fourth or fifth part of the water. Imme- 


diately after, apply the cork D, with the tube AB, 


to the bottle, and putting it in the ſituation FG, let 
the extremity B of the tube paſs through the water of 
the baſin into the neck of the bottle K, which now 
muſt be kept np with the hand, or other convenient 
ſupport, as it cannot reſt upon the bottom of the ba- 
ſin. The mixture of chalk, &c. in the bottle FG, 
will immediately begin to efferveſce, ſhowing a froth- 
ing, and an inteſtine motion accompanied with heat, 
that may be felr by applying the hand to the outſide 


of the fluid. The elaſtic fluid called fixed air is co- 


piouſly emitted from this mixture, and paſſing through 
the bent tube, will go into the bottle K, as appears 
by the bubbles which come out of the tube, and, paſ- 


ſing 


a) Chalk, lime-ſtone, &c. after Deng So in a very ſtrong fire for many hours, if they are put into 


acids, yield a conſiderable quantity of 
fixcd air, 5 | 


ed air; which ſhows that the pureſt. quick-lime contains ſome 
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. 
of Artifici- ſing through the water, aſcend to che top of the in- 


verted bottle. In proportion as the elaſtic flaid fills 
the bottle K, the water gradually deſcends, and at laſt 
is quite expelled from it; the bottle K then is filled 
with fixed air, and being corked under water, may be 
removed from the baſin, and kept for uſe. Anothcr 
bottle may then be filled with water, and may be in- 
verted over the extremity of the bent tube in the place 
of K, which other bottle may be filled in a ſimilar man- 
ner, and ſo on till the mixture in FG has finiſhed to 


yicld any fixed air. 


Cavallo on 


Air. 


If one of theſe bottles filled with fixed air be un- 
corked, and, holding it with the month npwards, a 
lighted wax taper, bent like L, or a {mall piece of it 
affixed to the extremity of a wire, be immediately let 
down in it, the flame will be inſtantly extinguiſhed. 
The ſame thing will happen if a lighted piece of wood 
is let down in it. 

Take a clean bowl, and putting the mouth of a bot- 
tle, filled with fixed air, in it, uncork it, and keep it in 
that ſituation for about a minute. The fixed air be- 
ing ſpecifically heavier than common air, will come out 
of the bottle, and will remain at the bottom of the 
bowl, whilſt common air enters into the bottle; which 
bottle may now be removed; and, in order to ſhow the 
real exiſtence of the fixed air, which will immediately 


ſhow its being heavier than common air, put a lighted 


wax-taper into the bow], pretty near its bottom, which 
taper will be extinguiſhed immediately, The air in 


this experiment mult be agitated as little as it is poſ- 


ſible. That the flame of the wax taper was really ex- 
tinguiſhed by the fixed air, may be caſily proved in the 
following manner: Blow once or twice into the bowl, 


by which means the fixed air will be expelled from it; 


and then, on letting down a lighted wax-taper in it as 
before, it will be found that it 1s no longer extinguiſh- 
ed, but will burn very well, the bowl being now filled 
with common air. This experiment never fails of ſur- 
priſing the ſpectators, as it clearly exhibits two remark- 
able properues of a fluid, which they can neither ſee 
nor diſtinguiſh by the feeling. ; 

When the bottle K is about half filled with fixed 
air, put a mark with a bit of ſoft wax on the outſide 
of it, juſt coinciding with the level of the water in it, 
and immediately after ſhake the bottle ; but taking 
care that its mouth be not lifted above the ſurface of 
the water in the baſm. After having ſhaked it for 
about a minute, on intermitting the agitation, it will 
be found that the water is above the mark; which 


Jthows that ſome of the fixed air has been abſorbed by 
it. Let this abſorption be carried on as far as poſ- 
ſible, by agitating the bottle repeatedly, and allowing 


time to let more fixed air be produced and enter into 
the bottle in proportion as the: water abſorbs it. Then 
apply the hand, or a finger, to the mouth of the bottle 
whilſt under water; bring the bottle aut, and turn it 
with the mouth upwards. The water then will be 
found to have acquired a pleaſant acidulous taſte. The 
water thus impregnated with fixed air changes the blue 
infuſion of ſome vegetable ſubſtances into red; ſo that 
if a weak ſolution of heliotrope is mixed with it, or 


indeed if it is ſimply expoſed to fixed air, the liquor 


acquires a reddiſh appearance, It alſo corrodes iron, 
and ſome other metals, much more eaſily than common 


water. But the greateſt and moſt uſctul property of 


John Pringle ſuppoſes, with 


1 GX 
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this acidulated water, or water impregnated with fixed OſArtifici. 
air, is its being a powerful antiſeptic. As the moſt al Airs. 


uſed mineral waters are medicinal principally on account 
of their being impregnated with fixcd air, beſides which 
they generally contain ſome {mall portion of metal or 
ſalt diffolved ; they may be imitated by impregnating 
water with fixed air, aud then adding that quantity of 


ſalt or of metal, that by analyſis the original. mineral 
waters arc found to contain. 


It is for its great property of hindering putrefac- 
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tion, that fixed air by itſelf, or incorporated with va- Uſeful pro- 
rious fluids, eſpecially with water, and that vegetables, perties of 
ſugar, and other ſabſtances which abound with fixed fixed air. 


air, are very powerful remedies in putrid diſeaſes. Sir 
reat probability, that 
the frequent uſe of ſugar and freſh vegetables, which 
at this time make up a conſiderable part of the diet of 
the Enropean nations, prevents thoſe putrid diſeaſes 
and plagues which formerly were rather frequent. — 
Dr Macbride, ſhowing experimentally. that Fred alr 
is diſcharged by ſuch Chances as form our common 
food, aſcribes the preſervation of the body from putre- 
faction in a great meaſure to the fixed air, which in the 
ordinary proceſs of digeſtion is diſengaged from the a» 
liment, and incorporates with the fluids of the body. 

From the ſame property it may be alſo uſefully ap- 
plicd to ſeveral œconomical purpoſcs. 
found, that fixed air can preſerve fruit for a conſider- 
able time. He tried a bunch of Italian grapes, which. 
being ſuſpended in the middle part of Dr Nooth's ap- 
paratus, and being ſupplied with plentiful ſtreams of 
fixed air every day, was preſerved. without any ſigns of 
decay for about one month longer than a ſimilar bunch 


ſuſpended in à decanter containing common air. 


Strawberries and cherries he alſo found to be preſer- 
ved without decay ſome days longer in fixed than in 
common air. Indeed, fixed air preſerves not only 
fruit, but reſiſts putrefaction in general. Dr Mac- 


bride, in his clegant Eſſays on Medical and Philoſo- 


phical Subjects, has publiſhed various experiments which 
demonſtrate this property of fixed air. He found, that 


not only good meat was preſerved incorrupt for a con- 


ſiderable time, when expoſed to fixed air; hut that 


the putrefaction of ſubſtances actually putrid was im- 
peded by this means, and even that thoſe ſubſtances. 


were reſtored. from the, putreſcent to a. ſound ſtate. 
That putrefaction was checked by fermentation, was 
diſcovered by Sir 


produced in. the act of fermentation, But it muſt 


be obſerved, that when the ſound, or even putrid ſub- 

ſtances, expoſe a very great ſurface to the fixed air, as 
is the caſe with milk, bile, and other fluids impregna- 
ted with fixed air, and alſo with, ſmall bits of meat, 
then they are preſerved for a, conſiderable: time: but. 
large pieces of ſolid animal ſubſtances, as for- inſtance- 


roundiſh pieces of fleſh of about half a pound weight, 
do not ſeem to remain incoxrupt much, longer in fixed 
than iu common air; at leaſt the difference is inconſi- 
derable. Sir William Lee, baronet, in two of his let- 
ters to Dr Prieſtley, informs him of his having found, 
that fleſh-meat, even in the hot ſeaſon, could be pre- 


Mr Henr7 
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John Pringle ; and Dr Macbride Reſiſts pu- 
obſerved, that this effect was owing to the fixed air trefacthn. 


— 


ſerved wholeſome for ſeveral days, by only waſhing it 


two or three times a-day in water impregnated Ms 
| 4 
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Of Antifici- fixed air, © We have been enabled, ſays he, to 
Aim. preſerve meat as perfectly ſweet and good to the ex- 


Sect. XIII. 


this means its combuſtion would be accelerated, ſo as OfAnigtt. 


185 2. To produce INFLAMMABLE Air. The proceſs charged with a bullet), and it is very diverting to ſhow 
Production for making this fort of gas is the ſame as that for ma- that piſtols are charged and explode by the combuſtion 
5 1 king fixed air: one of the materials only muſt be dif- of an inviſible ſubſtance. | 
8 ferent, viz. iron-filings, or groſsly powdeted zinc, muſt When a flender pipe is tied to the neck of a blad- 

be uſed inſtead of chalk ; to which filings me oil of der, and the bladder is filled with inflammable air, 
vitriol and water muſt be added, in the ſame propor- after the manner deſcribed in the preceding experi- 
tion as in the fixed air, or rather a little more of oil of ment (viz. when the bladder was required to be filled 
vitriol. . with fixed air), two _ pleaſing experiments may be 
N. B. Inſtead of the filings of iron, ſmall nails, or performed with it. Firſt, the inflammable gas may be 
{mall bits of iron-wire, anſwer cqually well. inflamed by applying the flame of the candle to the 
The inflammable elaſtic fluid produced by this mix- extremity of the pipe; and ſqueezing at the ſame time 
ture has a diſpleaſing ſmell, even when mixed with a the bladder, a ſtream of fire will be formed in the air, 
very large quantity of common air; ſo that if any which will laſt as long as the bladder contains any in- 
ek Trad, og uantity of it comes out of the bottle, flammable air; for this gas coming out of the pipe 
before the cork with the bent tube be applicd to it, &c. with violence, will continue inflamed for a conſiderable 
its ſmell may be perceived all over the room in which way in the air. Seccndly, the extremity of the pipe 
the experiment is made, but this ſmell is not particu- may be dipped into a ſolution of ſoap, then removing, 
larly offenſive. it from the ſolution, and ſqueezing the bladder very 
When a bottle has been filled with this elaſtic fluid, gently, a ball of ſoap- water may be formed, including 
ſtop the month of it with your thumb, or any ſtopper, inflammable air: which ball, on account of the inflam- 
and taking it out of the balin, bring it near the flame mable gas being much lighter than common air, as ſoon 
of a candle; and when the mouth of the bottle is very as it is detached from the pipe will aſcend upwards, 
| near it, remove the ſtopper, and the elaſtic fluid con- and will break by daſhing againſt the 8 5 contrary 
tained in the bottle will be immediately inflamed; and to thoſe commonly made by children, which in ſtill air 
if the capacity cf the bottle is nearly equal to four go downwards. Whilſt the ball is aſcending, if the 
ounce-meaſures, it will continue burning quietly for flame of the candle be approached to it, the film of 
about half a minute, the flame gradually deſcending ſoap-water will be inſtantly broke, and the inflam- 
lower and lower, as far as about the middle of the bot- mable air will take fire; thus a flame may be ſhown 
tle, in proportion as the inflammable gas is conſumed. to be ſeemingly produced from a ſoap-ball, 

In this experiment we ſce, that inflammable air fol- By taking electric ſparks in any kind of oil, ſpirit 185 
lows the general rule of all other combuſtible ſub- of wine, ether, or ſpirit of ſal-ammoniac, Dr Prieſt- Inflamma- 
ſtances, namely, that of burning only when in contact ley obtained inflammable air. The oil, or other li- ble air ob- 
with common air: thus the flame of this gas, whilſt quor, was confined in a glaſs tube by quickfilver, and r 
burning, is obſervable only on that ſurface of it which a wire was cemented in the upper part of the tube, weben 
is contiguous to the common air; ſo that if the bottle through which the ſparks being ſent, went to the 

186 be cioſed, the flame is put out immediately, becanſe quick ſilver through the oil; but after that a few ſparks 
Pheno- the air is intercepted from it. But if the inflammable had been taken, a quantity of inflammable air was 
mens. 


has even recovered 


ſerves, may be very 


tent of ten days, as at the firſt killing; and there ſeems 
no doubt it might be preſerved much longer,” He 
me meat that had begun to 
change. This uſeful diſcovery, Sir William juſtly ob- 
beneficial to the public, _ 
cially to bntchers. * Particularly a butcher,” fays 
he, © who deals pretty largely, affires me he found 
the greateſt — from it, and only objects that the 
veal was a little diſcoloured, though kept perfectly 
ſweet.” | 
Fixed air, as it combines with water, ſo it may be 
combined with other liquors, Beer, wine, and other 
fermented liquors, may be impregnated with fixed air, 
and by this means their ſharpneſs may be reſtored, 
when they are become vapid, or, as it is commonly ſaid, 
dead. The acidulous taſte communicated by the im- 
pregnation of fixed air, cannot be diſcovered in beer, 
wines, and, in ſhort, in ſuch liquors which have much 
taſte of their own, Milk acquires an acidulous taſte 
by being impregnated with fixed air, and is thereby 
preſerved incorrupt for ſome days; which affords a very 
caſy expedient of preſerving milk inthoſe places where 
it cannot be had nc very often. 


air were put in ſuch a ſituation as to expoſe a very 
great ſurface to the common air, it is plain that by 


to let it burn inſtantly, and go off with an exploſion, al Airs 
— 


cauſed by the ſudden rarefaction of the air. In fact, 
this effect may be caſily obſerved in the following man- 


ner: When the bottle is to be inverted into the baſin, 


in order to let it be filled with the inflammable pas, 
inſtcad of filling it entirely with water, let half of it 
remain filled with common air ; then invert it, and let 
the other half, which is now filled with water, be filled 
with inflammable air after the uſual manner; and when 
the bottle is full, remove it in the manner ſhown above, 
and approach it to the flame of the candle, by which 
means the inflammable air takes fire; but now it ex- 


plodes all at once with a large flame and a conſider- 


able report, ſometimes breaking the bottle in which it 
15 contained. In this caſe, the bottle being filled with 
equal parts of inflammable and common air, theſe two 
claſtic fluids were mixed together, ſo that almoſt every 


particle of the one touched every particle of the other, 


and hence the ſudden combuſtion was occaſioned. The 
force of this exploſion is fo very conſiderable, that ſome 


piſtols have been contrived, which are charged with a 
mixture of air and inflammable pas, and being fired 
by means of an eleQrig ſpark, are capable of driving a 


leaden bullct with great violence. 
piſtols are made of glaſ; (but in this caſe they are not 


generated, &c. Leſt the production of inflammable 
air ſhould be attributed to the cement which TE 
e 


Sometimes thoſe 
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cal Airs. ether in a glaſs ſyphon ; but the inflammable air was 


generated as before. This claſtic fluid does not loſe 
its inflammability by being paſled ſeveral times from 
one veſſel into another through water. 

Alkaline air, by taking electric exploſions in it, is 
changed into inflammable air. | 

By means of acids, inflammable air is obtained in 
greater abundance, and more readily, Iron, zinc, or 
tin, yield plenty of inflammable air when acted on by 
diluted vitriolic or marine acids. 

If iron is put into ſtrong vitriolic acid, the quan- 
tity of elaſtic fluid that is produced is very little, ex- 
cept heat be applied to the phial, for then the pro- 
duction of elaſtic fluid is more copious ; but this claſ- 
tic fluid is vitriolic acid air, mixed with a ſmall por- 
tion of inflammable air, the proportional quantity of 
it being leſs when the acid is more concentrated. 
inc, treated after the ſame manner, produces the like 
effects, except that it gives more elaſtic fluid, without 
the application of heat, than iron does; and the great- 
eſt part of the produced claſtic fluid is inflammable. 
In order to obtain the greateſt quantity of inflam- 
mable air from iron or zinc, the vitriolic acid muſt be 
diluted with much water, as about one part of ſtrong 
vil of vitriol to five, or ſix parts of water. Dr Prieſt- 
ley found, that 11 grains of iron yielded 8; ounce- 
meaſures of inflammable air. According to Mr Ca- 
vendiſh, one ounce of zinc, diſſolved cither in the vi- 
triolic or marine acid, yields a quantity of inflammable 
air equal to the bulk of 356 onnces of water; one 
ounce of iron, diſſolved by means of vitriolic acid, 
yields a quantity of inflammable air equal to the bulk 
of 412 ounces of water ; and one ounce of tin yields 
half as mnch inflammable air as iron does. 

The ſolutions of iron, tin, copper, lead, and zinc, 
in the marine acid, produce marine acid air, and in- 
flammable air, bat in various quantities. The propor- 
tion of the former to the latter is as one to eight in 
iron, as one to ſix in tin, as three to one in copper 
and lead, and as one to ten in zinc. Regulus of anti- 
110ny, diſſolved in marine acid, with the application of 


heat, yields a ſmall guantity of elaſtic fluid, which is 


weakly inflammable. 

Dr Prieſtley obtained inflammable air, not only by 
diſſolving various ſubſtances in marine acid, but alſo by 
expoſing divers bodies to marine acid air, which is 
probably the pureſt part of the marine acid. Having 
udmitted iron filings to this acid air, they were diſſol- 

ved by it pretty PR, half of the claſtic fluid diſa 

peared, and the reſt was rendered unabſorbable by wa- 
ter, and inflammable. 
by almoſt every ſabſtance which contains phlogiſton, 
25 by ſpirit of wine, oil of olives, ſpirit of turpentine, 
charcoal, phoſphorus, bees-wax, ſulphur, dry cork-wood, 
pieces of oak, ivory, pieces of roaſted beef, and even 
ſome pieces cf a whitiſh kind of flint. 

A greater or ſmaller portion of the acid air was ab- 
Pri. and the reſt ſometimes was all inflammable, 
and often was partly acid air, which was ſoon abſorbed 
on the admiſſion of water, and partly inflammable, 
In ſhort, it ſeems as if this acid air, having a great 

affinity with phlogiſton, ſeparates it from all thoſe ſub- 
ſtances which contain it even in ſmall quantity, and 
From that combination becomes inflammable. . 


The ſame effect was produced 
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ot Artifi- the wire, the Doctof repeated the experiment with 
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Buy means of nitrous acid, inflammable air may be Of Artifici- 
obtained from various ſubſtances containing phlogiſton ; # Airs. 


but it is always mixcd with nitrous air, and ſometimes 
alſo with fixed and common or phlogiſticated air. If 
two parts of ſpirit of wine, mixed with one part of 
nitrous acid, are put into a phial with a ground · ſtopple 
and tube, and the flame of a candle be applied to it, fo 
as to heat it gradually, the inflammable air will be pro- 
duced very readily ; the inflammability of which is, 
however, not very permanent, for by a little waſhing 
in water it may be annihilated. In the ſolution of 
moſt ſubſtances in nitrons acid, it generally happens, 
that the elaſtic fluid, which is obtained towards the 
latter end of the proceſs, poſſeſſes the property of be- 
ing inflammable : thus iron, diſſolved in nitrous acid, 
yields nitrous air; but when the nitrous air ceafes to 
be produced, if the heat of a candle be applied to the 
ſolution, more elaſtic fluid will be produced which is 
inflammable. The nitrous acid (ſays Dr Ingen- 
houſz) when mixed with iron-filings in a very dilated 
ſtate, gives, by the aſſiſtance of a moderate degree of 


heat, a mixture of different airs, partly fixed, partly 
common air, and partly phlogiſticated air. Sec further. 


the article AEROSTATION.. 


3. To produce NITROUS Air. —This permanently 
Elaſtic fluid is never found naturally, like fixed or in- 
flammable air, but is entirely artificial. 5 
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Either ſilver, copper, braſs, iron, mercury, biſmuth, Nitrous air 
or nickel, when mixed with nitrous acid, yield nitrous is entirely 
air in great quantities. Some of them, eſpecially mer- artificial. 


cury, require the aid of heat in order to produce the 


elaſtic fluid; the flame of a candle applied to the phial 


is ſuflicient: but others, eſpecially copper and iron, 
do not want the application of any heat. Gold, pla- 
tina, and the regulus of antimony, when put in aqua 
regia, yield nitrous air pretty readily. Among the 
metals, lead 2 nitrous air in the ſmalleſt quantity. 
% poured (fa 


ing 1; ounce-meaſure filled with ſmall leaden ſhot, 
ſo as to leave no common air at all, either in the 
phial or in the tube; and I placed it ſo as io 


receive the air that might come from it in water. 


ys Dr Prieſtley) ſmoking ſpirit of nitre 
Into a phial with a ground-ſtopple and tube, contain- 
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After waiting an hour, in which little or no air was From What 
produced, I applied the flame of a candle, though ſubfances. 
not very near, to it: and in theſe circumſtances I got produced. 


about an ounce-meaſure of air; but upon ſome water 


ruſhing into the phial while the candle was withdrawn, 
p- air was produced very plentifully. I collected in all 
about a quarter of a pint ; and might probably have 
got much more, but that the ſalt formed by the ſolu- 


tion of the lead had ſo nearly cloſed up the tube, that 
I thought proper to diſcontinue the proceſs. The air, 


both of the firſt and of the laſt produce, was of the 
ſame quantity; and ſo far nitrous, that two meaſures - 
of common air, and one of this, occupied the ſpace 
of two meaſures only; excepting that the very firſt 
and very laſt produce, mixed with common air, took 


up a little more room than that which J got in the 
middle of the proceſs, When the air was 


filled with a white powder,” 


Among the ſemi-metals, zinc gives the weakeſt ni- 
trous air, when di ſſolved in nitrous acid. The elaſtic 
fluid. 


odnced ' 
very faſt, it was exceedingly rurbid, as if it had been. 
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Of Artifici- fluid produced from it is moſtly phlogiſticated air. 


al Airs. From four pennyweights and 17 grains of zinc, diſſol- 


ved in ſpririr of nitre dilated with an equal quantity of 
water, Dr Prieſtley obtained about 12 ounce-meaſures 
of very weak nitrous air. It occaſioned a very flight 
efferveſcence when mixed with common air. The 
Doctor obtained nitrous air even from ſome flowers of 
zinc, © Having (ſays he) mixed a quantity of blue 
ſpirit of nitre with flowers of zinc, which were of a 
l. colour, and appeared from ſeveral experiments to 


contain a portion of phlopiſton, it yielded, with the 


heat of a candle applicd to the phial which contained 
it, ſtrong nitrous air ; when the common ſpirit of nitre, 
applicd in the ſame manner, gave only 1 
air; the phlogiſton of which came probably from the 
calx itſelf, though a ſmall portion of it might have been 
in the nitrous acid, which I believe is never entirely 
free from it.“ 

The quantity of nitrous air that may be obtained 
from various metals, is difficult to be aſcertained, on 
account of the diveriity occaſioned by the ſtrength of 
the acid, the various nature of the metallic ſubſtance, 
and the method of performing the experiments. The 
following is a table of the produce of nitrous air from 
various metals, extracted from Dr Prieſtley's firſt vo- 


lime of Experiments and Obſervations ; but which, 


as the author himſelf intimates, is far from being very 


dwt. grs. - | 

6 © of aver yielded 17; ounce-meaſurcs, 
5 19 of quickſilver, 4; | 
I 27 of copper, -14; 

2 9 - of brats, 21 

0 10 of on, 

I % 6 

0 12 of nickel, 


4 
The various ſtrength of the nitrous acid produces 


great diverſity in the production of nitrous air. Thus, 


if copper is diſſolved in ſtrong nitrous acid, it will not 
produce the leaſt quantity of nitrous air; but when diſ- 
ſolved in diluted nitrous acid, it produces a great quan- 
tity of that claſtic fluid, The ſtrong and pale-coloured 
nitrous acid ſhould be diluted with at leaſt two or three 
parts of water to one of the acid, for the caſy pro- 
duction of nitrous air from copper and mercury. 

The briſkneſs of the efferveſcence, and the produc- 
tion of nitrous air, are promoted by heat, and alſo by 
letting the metallic ſubſtance preſent a great quantity 
of ſurface to the acids. 

For the generality of experiments, no other degree 
of heat is required than that produced by the efter- 
veſcence itſelf, except mercury be uſed, which requires 
the application of ſome heat. When the metal exhi- 
bits a very great ſurface to the acid, as is the caſe when 
filings are uſed, the efferveſcence and production of 
nitrous air are often much quicker than can be conve- 
niently managed. | | | 

Copper or braſs, when clipped into flat bits, each 
about two or three grains in weight, -and about a 
quarter of a quars A. in ſurface, and when diſſolved 
in nitrous acid properly diluted, yield nitrous, air very 
cquably; but if iron be uſed, the pieces of it ſhould 


be larger and fewer; in ſhort, it ſhould preſent a much 


leſs ſurface to the diluted.acid ; otherwiſe the increaſe 
of heat in the proceſs, and the rapid production of 
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claſtic fluid, render the operation both difficult and OſArtige;. 
al Airs. 


dangerous for the operator. 


As the nitrous air is moſtly neceſſary to try tk 


goodneſs of reſpirable air, it is of great conſequence 
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to make it always of one conſtant degree of goodneſs ; Pure mer. 


but this object is anſwered by diſſolving ſu 


fore it is plain, that the metals whoſe nature is more 


uniform muſt be preferred for this purpoſe. Accord- 


ingly, braſs yiclds nitrous air of a more uniform nature 
than iron: copper is ſuperior to braſs; but pure mer- 
cury 1s {till ſuperior to copper : and indeed this is the 
metal which, conſidering its nature, uniformity of ſub- 
ſtance, and eaſy ſolution, is upon the whole the moſt 
uſcful for this purpoſe- 

It has been generally obſeryed, that ſolid vegetable 
ſubſtances, when diſſolved in nitrous acid, yield more 
nitrous air than the animal ſubſtances, though this ni- 
trous air is not ſo pure as that obtained from metals. 

Sometimes it contains ſome fixed air, and a good 
deal of inflammable air, which is moſtly produced to- 
wards the end of the proceſs. 
nitrous air extracted from animal-ſubſtances generally 
contains a good deal of phlogiſticated air, and ſome- 
times ſome fixed air. In order to obtain nitrous air 
from the ſolution of animal and vegetable ſubſtances 
in nitrous acid, often ſome degree of heat mult be ap- 
plied to the phial. The acid alſo ſometimes muſt be 
very concentrated, and in other caſes it muſt be dilu- 
ted; but it is hardly worth while, or practicable, to 


determine with exactneſs all thoſe particular caſes. 


To make Nitrous Air. —The metal, viz. copper, 
braſs, or mercury, is firſt put into the bottle (which 
as well as the whole proceſs, is the ſame as that de- 
ſcribed for fixed Air), fo as to fill about one-third of 
the ſame; then ſome water is poured into the bottle, 


ſo as juſt to cover the metal filings; and laſtly, the ni- 


trous acid is added, the quantity of which, when ſtrong, 
ſhould be about one-third or half the quantity of the 
water. The ſmell of the nitrous gas is very penctra- 
ting and offenfive, and occaſions a red ſmoak as ſoon 
as it comes into contact with the common air; hence, 
whenever any of it eſcapes from the bottle, it may be 
obſerved not only by the ſmell, but alſo by the {light 
red colour. | h 5 

In order to obſerve the principal property of this 
elaſtic fluid, which is that of diminiſhing the bulk of 
common air, let a glaſs tube, cloſed at one end, and 
about nine inches Jong, and half or threc quarters of 
an inch in diameter, be filled with water, and inverted 
in water; then take a ſmall phial, of about half an 


ounce-meaſure, filled with common air, and plunging 


it under the water contained in the ſame baſin where 
the inverted tube is kept, let that quantity of air en- 
ter into the tube, which will go to the top of it, the 
water ſubſiding accordingly. Let a mark be made, 
cither with a file or by ſticking ſoft wax on the tube, 
juſt oppoſite to the ſurface of the water in it, which 
will mark how much of the tube is filled by that given 
meaſure of air. After the ſame manner, fill the ſame 
ſmall phial (which we ſhall call the meaſure) again with 
air; throw that air into the tube, and put a mark on 
the tube coinciding with the level of the water in it. 


In this manner let four or five meaſures be marked on 
Now, if three meaſures of common air are 


the tube. 
put 


nces of om" 
a very homologous nature in the nitrous acid; there- 


On the other hand, the 
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of Artifici- put into this tube, when filled with water and inverted 
al Airs. they will fill a ſpace of it as far as the third mark. 
—— The ſame thing will happen if three meaſures of ni- 


the Antediluvians to the great purity of the atmoſphere Of Artifici- 
at that time; the whole maſs being afterwards tainted al Airs. 
by the deluge, in ſuch a manner hat it conld never 


mark, riſes 


trous inſtead of common air be put in it; but if two 
meaſures of common air and one meaſure of nitrous 
air, or one meaſure of the former and two of the lat- 
ter, be introduced in it, they will fill a ſpace much 
ſhorter than the third mark. On the moment that 
_ theſe two kinds of elaſtic fluids come into contact, a 
reddiſh appearance is perceived, which ſoon vaniſhes, 
and the water, which at firſt nearly reaches the third 
adually into the tube, and becomes nearly 
ſtationary after about two or three minutes; which 
ſhows that the diminution is effected gradually. See 
EUDIOMETER. 1. 


4. To procure DEPHLOGISTICATED Air.— This is 
no other than exceedingly pure atmoſpherical air, en- 
tirely free from thoſe heterogeneous vapours which con- 
taminate the air we commonly breathe. The eaſieſt 
method of procuring this air is to put ſome red- lead into 
the bottle, together with ſome good ſtrong oil of vi- 
triol, but without any water. Let the red-lead fill 
about a quarter of the bottle, and the vitriolic acid be 
about the ſame quantity or very little leſs ; then ap- 
ply the bent tube to the bottle and proceed in the 
{ame manner as above. But jt muſt be remarked, that 
without heat this mixture of red-lead and vitriolic acid 
will not give any eee SP es air, or it yields an 
inconſiderable quantity of it; for which reaſon the flame 
of à candle (that of a wax taper is ſufficient) muſt be 
applied under the bottom of the bottle; which for this 
purpoſe muſt be rather thin, otherwiſe it will be eaſily 
craoked (a). In this manner the red-lead will yield 
4 good quantity of elaſtic fluid, the greateſt part of 
which is dephlogiſticated air ; but not the whole quan- 


tity of it, for a good portion of fixed air comes out 


with it. In order to ſeparate the fixed air from the de- 
phlogiſticated air, the inverted bottle, when filled with 
the compound of both, as it is emitted from the red- 
lead, muſt be ſhook in the baſin for impregnating 
water with fixed air ; by which means the water will 
abſorb the whole quantity of fixed air, and leave the 
dephlogiſtieated air by itſelf. Fi 
From every experiment it appears, that dephlogiſti- 
cated air, if it could readily be obtained, and at a cheap 
rate, would be a moſt valuable manufacture. The 
heat communicated by means of it to burning fuel is 
incredible. TS 
Theſe are not the only advantages which might be 
expected from dephlogiſticated air. It has been found 
by experience, that animals will live much longer in 
this kind of air than in an equal quantity of common 
air; whence it is ſuppoſed, that the breathing of it muſt 
be much more healthy, and contribute to longevity 
much more than the common atmoſphere. Nay, there 
are not wanting ſome who attribute the longevity of 
Vor. I. | 


— 


regain its former purity and ſalubrity. But all this as 


yet is mere conjecture; and excepting the ſingle fact, 
that animals live much longer in a quantity of dephlo- 
giſticated than of common air, there is no evidence 
that the former contributes more to longevity than the 
latter. Dr Prieſtley even throws out a conjecture, that 
the uſe of dephlogiſticated air might perhaps wear out 
the ſyſtem much ſooner than common air, in the ſame 
manner as it conſumes fuel much faſter than common 
air. The great quantity, however, even of the pureſt 


air, which is requiſite to ſupport animal life, and the 


expence and trouble of the moſt ready methods of 
procuring it, have hitherto prevented any fair trial 
from being made. Let philoſophers, conſidering the 
probability there is of this kind of air being ſalutary 
in many diſeaſes, have beſtowed ſome pains in at- 
tempting to find out methods of procuring it eaſily 


and in large quantity; concerning which we have 
the following obſervations in Cavallo's Treatiſe on 


Air. | 
A man makes in general about 15 inſpirations in 


a minute, and takes in about 30 cubic inches of atrial 


fluid. But the air which has been once inſpired is not 
thereby much injured,” and it may be reſpired again 
and again; ſo that, upon a very moderate calculation, 


and as appears from actual experiments often repeated, 


we may ſafely aſſert, that a perſon can breathe 400 


cubic inches of good ordinary atmoſpheric air, at 


leaſt 30 times, without any inconvenience, i. e. it 


would ſerve for two minutes ; after which that air, 


though much depraved, is ſtill in a ſtate of being 
breathed, but then it would occaſion ſome uneaſineſs. 
Now, ſuppoſing the dephlogiſticated air employed to 
be four times more pure than common air, 400 cubic 
inches of dephlogiſticated air would ſerve for at leaſt 
120 reſpirations, or cight minutes, | 17 

« But ſuppoſing that 30 inches of common air are 
completely phlogiſticated by a ſingle inſpiration, and 
changed for ſuch as is quite freſh, which indeed is the 


caſe in common reſpiration, then 450 cubic inches of 


common air will be requiſite for one minute's reſpira- 
tion, and 27,000 for one hour ; and as dephlogiſtica- 
ted air is ſuppoſed to be four times as good, the ſame 
quantity of it will ſerve for four hours. Indeed, if we 
could depend on the aſſertions of Mr Fontana, that 
by adding lime-water to abſorb the fixed air produced 
by reſpiration, an animal can live 3o times as long as 


without it, no doubt a much ſmaller quantity would 


ſerve.” -- he 

But it is certain ſuch aſſertions cannot be true ; be- 
cauſe, though the fixed air ſhould be abſorbed as ſoon 
as produced, the remaining quantity would ſtill be 
contaminated by phlogiſton. Nay, we are informed 


by Dr Pricſtley, who repeated Fontana's experiments, 


that 


6—— 


(4) In this operation the flame of the candle when once applied, muſt be kept continually near it; and 
when the mixture does not produce any more elaſtic fluid, or the operation is required to be intermitted, care 
ſnould be taken to remove the extremity of the bent tube from the water firſt, and then to take off the flame of 
the candle from under the bottle ; otherwiſe, if the flame of the candle be firſt removed, the materials within 


breaks it. 


the bottle condenſing by cold, the water immediately enters, which in an inſtant fills the bottle, and generally 


. * 
1 


| four hours, nor even ſo long with any real 
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Ol Antifici- that animals / net live longer in a quantity of de- 
= al Airs. phlogiſticated air when it ſtands in contact with lime- 


water, than they will when no lime-water is uſed. 
1n what manucr a difference ſo enormous can take 
place, between philoſophers in other reſpects ſo accu- 
rate, we can by no means determine, It is plain, 
however, that if 27,000 inches of common air are ne- 
ceſſary for a perſon in one hour, the ſame quantity of 
dephlogiſticated air cannot be breathed longer than 
vantage. 
Mr Cavallo indeed allows only 12000 inches for four 
hours; but though this might no doubt ſuſtain life for 
that time, the perſon maſt at beſt expect nothing 
tom it ſuperior to the common atmoſphere, if he was 
not materially injured by it. 
A very ready method of procuring deph icated air 
in large quantity, is by means of nitre ; and on the ſup- 
poſition that 12,000 inches are ſufficient for four hours, 
(or for 40 hours, as he limits the Abbe Fontana's ſuppo- 
paluion) , Mr Cavalloproeeeds in the following manner; 
The inſtruments neceflary for the production of de- 
phlogiſticared air from nitre are the following; viz. 
earthen retorts, or earthen veſſels with a ſtraight neck, 
ſomewhat in the ſhape of Florence flaſks, but with a 
longer neck, thefe being cheaper than the retorts, and 
—— as well ;—a ſmall furnace, in which the 
earthen retort muſt be Kept red-hot; a common 
chimney-fire is not ſufficient. Theſe furnaces may be 
very eaſily made out of large black lead crucibles. 
The nitre muſt be put into the retort or other veſſel, 
ſo as to fill half or nearly three quarters of its belly ; 
then a bent glaſs tube is luted to the neck of the car- 
then veſſel, in ſach a manner as not to let any elaſtic 
fluid eſcape into the open air. The beſt lute or ce- 
ment for this or ſimilar purpoſes is made by mixing to- 
gether whiting and ani, ty, gy The retort being put 
into the furnace, muſt be ſarrounded with lighted 
charcoal, which is to be ſupplied according as it waſtes : 
in ſhort, the belly of the retort muſt be kept quite 
red-hot, or rather white-hot, for about three hours at 
leaſt, If, inſtead of the retort, the other deſcribed 
_ earthen veſſel be uſed, care ſhould be had to place it 
with the neck as little inclined to the horizon as poſ- 
ſible, leſt the nitre ſhould ſtop the neck and break it.“ 
The air is then to be received into large glaſs jars, as 
is uſual in other experiments on air. 
« The retort or other carthen veſſel that is uſed for 
this purpoſe cannot ſerve for more than once, becauſe 
n generally breaks in cooling; and beſides, the de- 
compoſed nitre cannot be eaſily taken out of it. The 
retort capable of holding a pound of nitre (the quan- 
tity neceſlary for producing 12,000 cubic inches of 
dephlogiſticated air) ſor this operation, coſts at leaſt 
half-a-crown ; the other earthen veſſels in the ſhape of 
Florence flaſks, but with longer necks, coſt about 
18d. a-picce, or 28. ; fo that the price of theſe veſſels 
forms a conſiderable part of the expence. If plaſs 
veſlels are employed, the nitre will not yield near fo 
much air, thongh of a purer ſort, becauſe the glaſs 
veſſels cannot endure ſuch a great fire as the earthen 
ones. The retorts of metal, or at leaſt of thoſe metals 
which are moſt uſually employed for this purpoſe, viz. 
iron and copper, pw +— in a great meaſure the 
air as ſoon as produced. Conſidering, then, all theſe 
circumſtances, it appears, that when a perſon has all the 


bic inches of dephlopiſticated air, (viz. the price of one 
pound of nitre, of an carthen retort or other veſſel, and 
of charcoal), amount to about 4s. or 4s. 6d. 

Another method of preparing dephlogiſticated air 
is, by blowing that of the common atmoſphere through 
melted nitre, In this proceſs the phlogiſton contained 
in the atmoſphere is gradually conſumed, by detonatin 
with the acid of the nitre, and therefore iſſues — 
more pure than before. This method has the appear- 
anee at firſt of being much eaſier and more commodions 


than the former; but as it is impoſſible to mix the at- 


moſpheric air ſo exactly with the melted nitre that every 
particle of the one may come in contact with every 
particle of the other, it is plain that the former me- 
thod muſt be preferable ; not to mention that it will 
be found exceedingly troubleſome to blow the air thro? 
the nitre, as the latter will be perpetually apt to cool 
and concrete into lumps by the cold blaſt. | | 


5. To procure Virkiolic Acid Air, —This conſiſts of 


the vitriolic acid, united with ſome phlogiſton, which vo- 


latilizes and renders it capable of aſſuming the form of 


a permanently claſtic fluid. To obtain it, fome ſtrong 
concentrated vitriolic acid muſt be 
bottle, together with ſome ſubſtance capable of fur- 
niſhing phlogiſton. Olive oil anſwers very well. The 
oil of vitriol ſhould be about three or four times as 


much as the ſweet oil, and both together ſhould fill 


about one-third or half ine bottle. A gentle degree 
of heat is then required, in order to let theſe materials 
yield any elaſtic fluid; which may be done by apply- 
ing the flame of a wax taper, as directed above for the 
production of dephlogiſticated air. 5 


0 6. To procure Mani Acid Air, which is no 0- 


ther than the marine acid itſelf, and which without any 


addition becomes a permanently elaſtic fluid ; put ſome 
ſea- ſalt, or common kitchen ſalt, into the uſual bottle 
in which the materials for producing elaſtic fluids are 
generally put, ſo as to fill about a fourth part of it, 


and upon this ſalt pour a ſmall quantity of good con- 


centrated vitriolic acid : then apply the bent tube to 
the bottle, and introduce it through the quickſilver 
into the receiver, filled with andinverted in quickſilver 
after the uſual method, and the elaſtic fluid is copi- 
ouſly produced, 


f 7. To procure Nirxous Acid Air.—This may be 


obtained from heated nitrous acid, the vapour of which 


acquires a permanent elaſticity, and it has been found 


to remain uncondenſed into a viſible fluid by any cold 
to which it has been hitherto expoſed. The great dif- 


ficulty is to find a fluid capable of confining this acid 
air; becauſe it is eaſily and abundantly abſorbed by 
water, which is one of its properties by which it differs 
from nitrous air. It acts upon quickſilver, and alſo up- 
on oils: hence its examination cannot be made but 
very imperfectly; for ſubſtances muſt be expoſed to it, 
or mixed with it, whilſt it is actually cHanging its na- 


ture by acting on the mercury or other fluid that con- 
ines it. 


When water has abſorbed a good quantity of this 
elaſtic fluid, it acquires the properties of nitrous acid; 


and when heated, it yields a large quantity of nitrous 
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uſual apparatus and furnace, the expences at preſent Of Artifc:. 
neceſſary in London for the production of 12,000 cu- al Ain, 


put into the uſual. 
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of Artifici- air, viz. a quantity many mes greater than that which 


al Airs. water is wont to imbibe of it 
A Lnown mea. 


agitation, or by any 


When the nitrous acid air is combined with eſſen- 
tial oils, a conſiderable efferyeſcence and heat are pro- 
duced, nearly in the ſame manner as when the nitrous 
acid itſelf is poured upon thoſe oils. 


4 8. FrvorR Acid Air.—Put ſome of thoſe minerals 
called fluors, or fuſible ſpars, pulverized, into the uſual 
bottle, and * it pour ſome concentrated oil of vi- 


triol; then 


1 
Aerial acid, a name for fixed 
air, no 106. 

Air, ſuppoſed anciently to be 
homogeneous, 1. Notſoin 
reality, 2. Has ſome way of 


purifying itſelf, 3. Halley's 


calculation of the quantity of 


water evaporated into it from 
the ſea, 4. Dr Watſon's of 


the moiſtare evaporated from 


ery ground, ibid. How it is 
purified from the aqueous va- 
pour, 3. From phlogiſtic va- 
pours, 5. Why a dry alr 15 
always wholeſome, but a 
moiſt one is not, ibid. Con- 
taminated in certain places by 
various kinds of vapours, ibid. 
How purified from vapours 
heavier than itſelf, id. Its 
ſpecific gravieycompayed with 
water, 6. Its preſſure as a 
gravitating fluid, 7. Effects 
of its gravity on vegetables 
and animals, ibid, Of its e- 
laſticiry, 8. Whether this can 
de impaired, 9. Its elaſticity 
15 always in proportion to its 
denſity, ibid. How far a 
quantity of air may be com- 
preſſed, To, Is capable of 
vaſt dilatation by its elaſtic 
force, 151d. In what propor- 
ton it is expanded by hear, 
IT, Its elaſticity ſuppoſed to 
be the canſe of earthquakes, 
1014. Effects of its elaſticity 
on various bodies, 12. Great 
ſolvent power of the air, 12. 
its chemical effects, 15. Air 
cont- ined in mineral waters, 
19, 20. Decomponnded in 
the calcination of metals, 29. 
Is not diminithed in common 
caſes of combuſtion, 58. A 
270d of air procured from ſo- 
ation of gold, 175. 


pt the bent tube, &c. The fluor acid 


"a 


Alkaline air : Its propertics, 
146. Contains phlogiſton, 
147. Converted into inflam- 

mable air, 148. 

Animals : Cauſe of their death 
in dephlogiſticated air, 61. 
Effects of inflammable air on 
mew, L137. -. 

Arſenic : Inflammable air pro- 
duced from it by the red-hot 
ſteam of water, 124. | 
Aſhes gain moſt of their weight 
by abſorption from the atmo- 
ſph;--e, 122. 4 

Atmoſphere conſiſts of two very 

diflcrent kinds of fluids, 24. 
93. The proportions of 
theſe, 178. The upper parts 

of it more ſalubrious than the 

lower, 179. 


Black's (Dr) diſcoverics, „ 


His theory concerning fixed 

air attacked at firſt, but now 
_ univerſally received, 23. 
Boyle's dilcoveries, 17. 


Calcination of metals : Mr La- 
yoiſter's experiments on it, 
92. His concluſions there- 
from with regard to the 
compolition of atmoſpherical 
air, 93. 

Caſt iron: Remarkable pheno- 
menon attending its calcina- 

tion with a burning, glaſs, 70. 

Cavallo's concluſions from Dr 
Ingenhouſz's experiments, 38 
His method of collecting in- 
flammable air from ponds, 
119. 

Caves diſb's experiments on 
water, 75. On the produc- 


tion of nitrous acid, 101, 


102. 

Charcoal yields a great quantity 
of fixed air, 16. totally con- 
vertible into inſlammable air, 


D 


Copper: Dr 
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195; 


air is at firſt produeed without the help of heat; but in Of Aetifici 

a ſhort time it will be neceſſary to apply the flame of al Airs. 
a candle to the bottle, by which means a conſiderable 
quantity of this elaſtic fluid is obtained. 


59. Aixalive Hir.—Let the uſual bottle be about 
talf filled with volatile ſpirit of ſal· ammoniac; and after 


applying the bent cube, &c. let the flame of a candle 


be brought under the bottle, by which means the al- 
kaline air will be produced copiouſly. 


 Heparic Air. See Sect. XI. ſupra. 
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129. Its exceſſive attraction 
for water, 132. | 
Combuſtion, whether common 
_ is diminiſhed by it, 58, 
183. 1 
Contagion of the plague, of a 
heavy 5 7 5 nature, 5. 


means, 73. Is not affected 
by alkaline air, 146. 
Cotton-wodl : 


Qpantiry of de- 
phlogiſticated air produced by 
its means from water, 45. 
Cretaceous acid: An improper 

name for fixed air, 107. 


| D. | 
Darkneſi : Its effects on the 


production of air, 42. 
Dephlogiſticated air diſcovered 
by Dr Prieſtley, 24. Firſt 
obtained by means of a burn- 
ing-glaſs from precipitate per 


ſe, 25, Why called dephlo- 


giſticated, 26. Produced from 
a great variety of ſubſtances, 
ibid. Diſeovered by Mr 
Scheele, 28. 
tained without the uſe of ni- 
trous acid, 29. Produced in 
222 quantities by a ſud- 
en and violent heat, 30. 
Method of procuring it from 
different ſubſtances, 31. How 
it is produced by nature, 32. 
Method of obtaining it from 
water, 36. From * leaves 


of plants, 37. By means of 


raw ſilk, 41. From various 
other ſubſtances, 45. . Quan- 


tity of it produced from wa- 


ter, 46. Of the cauſe of its 
production, 47. 
times it is produced of the 
beſt quality, 48, Found in 
ſea-water, 53. 


It produces intenſe heat, 55. 
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rieſtley's experi- 
ments to produce water by its 


May be ob- 


At what 


How to pre- 
ſerve it in large quantity, 54. 


Explodes violently with in- 


flammable air, 56. Burns 
violently. with horus, 
57. Is diminiſhed by com- 


buſtion, 59,—and by nitrous 
air, 60, 154. In what man- 
ner it may be contaminated, 
61. Does not ſupport vege- 
tation, 62. Of its compo- 
nent parts, 63. Does not 
contain earth, 65. Whether 
it contains any nitrous acid, 
66. Imbibed by calces of 
metals, 67. By iron 68. 
Mr Cavendiſh's experiments 
on its compoſition, 75. Ni- 
trous acid produced from a 
mixture of it and inflamma- 
ble air, 77, Suppoſed to be 


one of the component parts 


of water, 81, 82, 83. Ef- 
fects of the electric ſpark on 
it when incloſed between dif- 
ferent liquors, 105. Dr 
Prieſtley's experiments on 
the production of fixed air 
from it, 110. | 
Dephl ogiſticated nitrous air, how 
procured, 160. Its. compo» 
nent parts, 161, Reſt me- 
thod of procuring it, 163, 
Made to approach to the na- 
ne of atmoſpherical air, 
104. | jt 
Dimiuution of air, ſuppoſed to 
be owing to phlogiſton emit- 
ted into it, 89. 
Earth is not a component part 
of dephlogiſticated air, 65. 
Efferveſcence between acids and 
alkalis occaſioned by fixed air 
in the latter, 21. 
Eider-down + Dephlogiſticated 
air produced by its means. 
from water, 45. 
Electric ſpark : Its cfics on de 
phlogiſticated air incloſed b o 


tween 


5 95 
tween different liquors, 105. 


On fixed air, 113. On nitrous 
air, 159. 


Fermentation Why it will not 
go on iu vacus, 12. 

Fermented liquors reſtored from 
a vapid ſtate by adding hxcd 
air to them, 120, 

Finery-cinder, the ſame with 
ſcalcs of iron, conſiſts of the 
metal united with dephlogi- 
ſticated air, 124. | 

Fire ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of 
the air's claſticity, 11. 

Fixed air contained in abſor- 
bent carths and alkaline ſalts, 
21. Its proportion in theſe 
fubſtances, 22. Efferveſcence 
of theſe ſubſtances with acids 
occalioned by fixed air, 21. 
Increaſes the weight of me- 
tallic precipitates, 21. Sup- 
poled to be the principle of 
union in terreſtrial bodies, ibid 
Separated from fermenting 
and put refy ing ſubſtances, 21. 
Diſſolves cars and metals, 

22. Formed by 
of phlogiſton with dephlogi- 
ſticated air, 679, Found in a 
great variety of ſubſtances, 
106, Specific gravity, and 
other properties of this kind 
of air, 107, 108, 
ſtituent principles, 109. Dr 
Prieſtley's experiments on its 
compoſition, 110. Propor- 
tion of it produced from de- 
38 air, 112. 

ects of the electric ſpark on 
it, 113. Of a ſtrong heat on 
it, 115. Quantity of it ex- 
pelled from different ſubſtan- 
ces, 116. Generated in the 
decompoſition of inflammable 
air, 135. Convertible into 
inflammable air, 136, Great 
quantities produced by fer- 
menting ſubſtances, 180. Pro- 

- Portions contained in difier- 
ent kinds of wine, 181. 
mitted by putrefying mat- 
ters, 182. | 

Fontana, Abbe ; Effects of his 
breathing inflammableairn 41 

French philoſophers, their expe- 
riments on the compoſition of 
water, 82. | 

Fur of a Ruſſian hare produces 
dephlogiſticated air with wa- 
ter, 45. 


G. 
Gold : A peculiar kind of air 
produced from its ſalution, 


the union 


Its con- 


Ef- 


E. 
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175. A beautiful experi- 
ment with it, id. Green 
matter obſerved by Dr Prieſt- 
ley in glaſs jars producing de- 
phlogiſticated air, proved to 
be of an animal nature, 30. 

H. 
Hales, Dr, his diſcoveries, 18, 


19. 
Heal: Its effects on fixed air, 
115. | 


Hepatic air, produced from an 


ore of zinc, 176. 


Beſt obtained from liver of ſul- 


phur, 177. Its properties, 
ibid. 

Hit climates ; Great quantity 
of inflammable air produced 
in them, 112. 

Human hair produces dephlo- 


giſticated air with water, 45. 


Ice diſſolved very faſt by alka- 
line air, 146, And by ma- 
rine acid air, 171. 

Incondenſible vapour ariſing 
from water, 86. Prieſtley's 
conjectures concerning it, 87. 
Attempts to collect it, 88. 

In flammable air: Method of 
burning it in the dephlogi- 
ſticated kind, 59. Water 
produced from a mixture of 
inflammable and dephlogiſti- 
cated air, 77. 8 of 
it neceſlary to phlogiſticate 


common air, 78. This kind 


of air produced in mines, 
from putrid waters, &c. 117. 
Great quantities generated in 
hot climates, 118. Mr Ca- 
vallo's method of collecting 
it from ponds, 119. Me- 
teors thought to be produced 
by it, 120. Different Kinds 
of inflammable air, 121. Ex- 
. tracted from various ſubſtan- 
ces by heat, 122. More air 
procured by a ſadden and 


violent than by a gradual 


heat, 123. How procured 
from water and other fluid 
and ſolid ſubſtances, 124. 
Proportions of inflammable 
air procured from iron by 
means of ſteam, 125. Of 
the conſtituent parts of in- 


L O G V. 


ſity of water for the produc- 
tion of inflammable air, 131. 
Is not pure phlogiſton, 133. 
Pricſtley's analyſis of diffe- 
rent kinds of it, 134. Fixed 
air generated in its decom- 
poſition, 135. Fixed air 
convertible into it, 136. Has 
a great propenſity to unite 
with watcr, 137. Dr Pricſt- 
ley's concluſion with regard 
to its component parts, 129. 
Its abſorption by water, 140. 
Its effects on vegetation and 
animal life, 141. Has litile re- 
fractive power, 142. Schemes 
to employ it for various pur- 
poles, 143. 
Ingenhouſz,Dr, his experiments 
in the melioration of air by 
vegetation, 35. Produces de- 
phſogiſticated air from watcr 
by means of the leaves of 
2 37. Concluſions from 
is experiments, 38. 
theory diſputed, 51. 


Iron ſometimes diſſolved by the 


air, 13, Yiclds dephlogiſti- 
cated air with oil of vitriol, 
31. Imbibes dephlogiſticated 
air, 68. Takes it from the 
atmoſphere, 69. May be 

made to imbibe dephlopiſti- 

_ cated air as often as we pleaſe, 
74. Properties of the in- 
flammable air obtained from 
it by means of ſteam, 125. 

K 


Kirwan's concluſion concerning 
the artificial productions of 
water, 83. Obſerves the pro- 
penſity of inflammable air to 

_ unite with water, 137. His 
opinion concerning the conſti- 
tuent principles of inflamma- 
ble air, 138. 

Lavoiſier corrects a proceſs of 

Dr Prieſtley, 31. His ex- 
periments on the diminution 
of air by burning, 58, 59, 


Differences betwixt him and 
Denies 


Dr Prieſtley, 64. 
the exiſtence of phlogiſton, 
91. His experiments on the 
calcination of metals and re- 


ſpiration, 92, 93, 94. 


flammable air, 126. No acid Lead : Proportions of it re- 


contained in it, 127. Water 


vived in alkaline air, 147. 


neceſſary to its production Leaves of plants ſeparate de- 


according to Dr Prieſtley, 
128. Denied by Mr Kir- 
wan, 138. Charcoal totally 
convertible into it, 129. Ex- 


phlogiſticated air from water, 

37. Reſume this property 

after they ſcem to have lott 
it, Sa. —— 


periment ſhowing the neceſ- Light : Eſſects of it in the pro- 


His 


Index. 
duction of dephlogiſticate 
air, 36. Effects of bebe 
without heat, 43. Of arti. 
ficial light, 44. 

Lint produces dephlogiſticated 
air, 45. 

Litmus, its ſolution decom. 
pounded by taking the elec- 
tric ſpark in dephlopiſticated 
air confined over it, 105, 

Liver of ſulphur abſorbs dephlo- 
giſticated air, 95, Yields 
hepatic air in plenty, 177, 

M 


Manganeſe : Sulphnrated in. 

flammable air firſt produced 
from it, 144. 

Martle, why it ſometimes burſts 
with froſt, 5. 

Marine acid air, how procur- 
ed, 170. Its properties, 171. 
Changed into inflammable 
air, 172. 

Mediterranean ſea : py 
of water evaporated from its 

| ſurface, 4. : 

Metallic vapour, their poiſon- 

_ ous qualities, 5. 

Metallic calces imbibe dephlo- 
giſticated air, 67, 

Mercury yields dephlogiſticated 
air either with nitrous or vi- 
triolic acid, 31. Mt 

Mineral waters contain air, 19, 
20, 

Mint reſtores noxious air to a 
ſtate of ſalubrity by its vege- 
tation, 32, 33. | 

Mofetes, their nature, 5. 

Muſtard, its effects on air, 35, 

| N. 7 


Nitre yields a great quantity ol 
dephlogiſticated air, 28. 
Nitrous air diminiſhes dephlo- 
giſticated air, 60, 154. Yiclds 
nitrous acid when decompo- 
ſed, 76. How procured, 150. 
Whyſtrong nitrousacid yields 
none, 151. Properties of it, 
152. Extremely fatal to ve- 
getable and animal life, 153. 
Has a ſtrong antiſeptic pow - 
er, 155. Its ſpecific gravity, 
156, Its component parts, 
157. Compoſed of phlo- 
giſticated nitrous acid and 
water, 158. Effects of the 
electric ſpark on it, 159. 

Nitrous acid, whether or not 
it enters the compoſition of 
nitrous air, 66. Produced 
from dephlogiſticated and in 
flammable air, 77. 

Nitrous acid air, how procu- 


red, 166, Cannot be pre- 
ſerved 


Index. 


lerved by means of any fluid, 
167. Aſſumes a red colour 
by being heated, 168. Its 
effects on red lead, 169. 
Noxious air, how purified by 
agitation in * 97. 


Gils and Salts, why they ſepa- 


rate iu varto, 7. 


_ Olive vil, wich Whiting, yields 


inflammable air, 124. 


Phlogiſticated air, its properties, 
Nitrous acid procured 
by means of it, 100. Mr 
Cavendiſh's opinions on its 
nature, 103, | 
Phlogiſtication of air, whether 
it contains any vitriolic acid, 
76. Explained, 89. 


Phlygiflon, too great powers at- 


tributed to it, 90. Its ex- 
iſtence denied by the foreign 
chemiſts, 91. Whether in- 
flammable air is pure phlo- 
giſton or not, 133, 138.— 


Contained in alkaline air, 


147. 

Plants purify air by their ve- 
getation, 38. 

Populus nigra, dephlogiſticated 

air plentifully produced from 
water by means of its cotton- 
like ſubſtance, 46, 47. 

Precipitate per ſe, yields no 
water on being revived into 
a mctal, 73. 

Pri:/tley, Dr. diſcovers dephlo- 
giſticated air, 24. His firſt 
hypotheſis concerning the 
component parts of dephlo- 
giſticated air, 63. Diffe- 


rence betwixt ſome of his ex- 


periments and thoſe of La- 


voiſier, 64. His opinion con- 
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cerning the non- exiſtence of 
nitrous acid in dephlogiſtica- 
ted air, 66. Ditficulties a- 
riſing from ſome of his ex- 
periments concerning the ge- 
neration of water in defla- 
grating dephlogiſticated and 
inflammable air, 85. His 
conjectures concerning the 
incondenſible vapour of wa- 
ter, 87. His cxperiments on 
the compoſition of fixed air, 
110. His opinion concer n- 
ing the compoſition of phlo- 
giſticated air, 111. Experi- 
ment in favour of his hypo- 
theſis concerning phlogiſti- 
cared ir, 1x4. -- 
Putreſying ſubſtances emit fixed 
air, 182. N 
. 3 | 
Raw ſilk produces dephlogiſti- 
cated air by means of water, 
41. Various ſubſtances ſub- 
ſtituted for it, 45. Compa- 
riſon between its ſurface and 
that of the cotton-like ſub- 
ſtance of the Populus nigra, 


47. . 

Red- lead yields no dephlogiſti- 
cated air when firſt prepared, 
and but Jittle for ſome time 
after, 29, Gives a preater 
quantity by a ſudden than a 

low heat, 30. 

Reſpiration, Mr Lavoiſier's ex- 
periments on it, 91. 


Retorts with long necks proper 


for diſtilling dephlogiſticated 
air, 31. | 


Scales of iron the ſame with 


finery-cinder, 124. 
Scheele diſcovers dephlogiſtica- 
ted air, 28. His experiments 


L . 


on its diminution by com- 
buſtion, 59. On the com- 
ponent parts of the atmo- 
ſphere, 24. 

Sea- water contains pure air, 53. 

Seltzer-water imitated by Mr 

Vene, 20. 

Sheep's wool ſeparates deplilogi- 
ſticated air Num water, 45. 

Scot yields pure air by diſtilla- 
tion, 87, | 

Sponge imbibesa great quantity 
of alkaline air, 1 46. 

Spun-glaſs, unſueceſsful attempt 

to procure dephlogiſticated 
air from water by its means, 


Steam, proportions of inflamma- 
ble air obtained by its means 
from different ſubſtances, 125. 


Its influence on the produc- | 


tion of inflammable air from 
charcoal, 132. 

Stones ſometimes diſſolved by 
the air, 14. on © 

Sulphureous vapours, their per- 
nicious effects, 5. 

Sulphur yields inflammable air 
with ſteam, 124. 


Sulphurated in fammable air pro- 
cured from manganeſe, 144. 
and from iron melted in vi- 


triolic acid air, 145. 


Thomſon, Sir Benjamin, his ex- 
peri ments on the production 
of dephlogiſticated air, 39 
et /eg. 

Turpentine oil yields inflamma- 
ble air, 124. © 

. 

Vegetation will not go on in 
vacuo, and why, 12. Pro- 
duces dephlogiſticated air, 32, 
Improves nox1ous air, 33. 


— 


Ak 
Acroman= AEROMANCY, a ſpecies of divination performed 


. Aeronau- 
tica, 


by means of air, wind, &c. See DIivINATION, no 5. 
AEROMETRY, the ſcience of meaſuring the air. 
It comprehends not only the doctrine of the air itſelf, 


———— conſidered as a fluid body; but alſo its preſſure, elaſti- 
city, rarefaction, and condenſation. But the term is 
at preſent not much in uſe, this branch of natural phi- 
loſophy being more frequently called Pnenmatics. Sce 


PNEUMATICS. 


AERONAUT, a perſon who attends and guides an 


air-balloon. 


See AEROSTATION and AlR-Balloon. 


AERONAUTICA, from a and var,, derived 


from ravs, ſhip; the art of ſailing in a veſſel or machine 
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Experiments ſeemingly con- 
tradictory, 34. Dr Ingen- 
honſz's experiments on this 
ſubject, 35. 

Van Helmont's diſcoveries, 16. 

Vegetable acid air phlogiſticates 
common air, 174. | 

Vitriolic acid air, 165. 

Velatile alkali produced from 
nitrous acid and iron, 149. 

W. | 

Water, quantity of it evapo- 
rated from the Mediterrane- 
an, 4. From an acre, of 
ground, ibid. Why it boils 
violently in vacuo, 7, Pro- 
duces dephlogiſticated air, 
36. Quantity of air yielded 
by it, with the mixture of 
various ſubſtances, 46. By 
water alone, 50. Formed by 
the deflagration of inflam- 
mable and dephlogiſticated 
air, 71. Quantity produced 
in this manner, 72, 73. Ca- 


vendiſh's experiments on this 


ſuhject, 75. Dr Prieſtley's 
experiments on the ſame, 80, 
81. Experiments of the 
French philoſophers and Mr 
Kirwan, 82, 83. Water per- 
vious to air, 98. Method of 
procuring inflammable air by 
its means, 124. Always ne- 
ceſſary to the production of 
this kind of air, 128, 131. 
Attraction betwixt it and 
durning charcoal or iron, 132. 
Great propenſity of inflam- 
mable air to unite with it, 
137, 140. Its effects on ni- 
trous air, 162. 


Wines, proportions of fixed air 


in different kinds of them, 
182, | 


through the atmoſphere, ſuſtained as a-ſhip in the ſea, Aerophy- 


See AEROSTATION.. 


lacea. 


| AEROPHYLACEA, a term uſed by naturaliſts TY 
for caverns or reſeryoirs of air, ſuppoſed to exiſt in the 


bowels of the earth. Kircher ſpeaks much of. aero- 


phylacea, or hogs caverns, replete with. air, diſpo- 


ſed under groun 


from whence, through numerous 


occult paſſages, that element is conveyed either to 
ſubterraneous receptacles of water, which, according to 
him, are hereby raiſed into ſprings or rivers, or into 
the funds of ſubterrancous fire, which are hereby fed 
and kept alive for the reparation, of metals, mincrals,, 


and the like. 


A E ROS T AT ION 


FF a ſcience newly introduced into the Encyclopædia. 
1 The word, in its primitive ſenſe, denotes the ſcience 
of ſaſpending weights in the air ; but in its modern ac- 
ceptation, it ſignifies aerial navigation, or the art of na- 
vigating through the atmoſphere. Hence alſo the ma- 
chines which are employed for this purpoſe are called 

1 4 or aeroſtatic machines: from their globu- 
lar ſhape, air-balloons. 

The romances of almoſt every nation have recorded 


inſtances of perſons being carried through the air, both 


by the agency of ſpirits and by mechanical inventions ; 
I but till the time of the celebrated Lord Bacon, no ra- 
LordBacon tional principle appears ever to have been thought of 


_ 4 by which this might be accompliſhed. Before that 
e prin. time, indeed, Friar Bacon had written upon the ſubject ; 


 eiplesof ac- and many had been of opinion, that, by means of arti- 
roltation, ficial wings, fixed to the arms or legs, a man might fly 
zs well as a bird: but theſe opinions were thoroughly 

2 refuted by Borelli in his treatiſe De Motu Animalium, 
Impoſſibili- yhere, from a compariſon between the power of the 
ty of flying muſcles which move the wings of a bird, and thoſe 


nical means which move the arms of a man, he demonſtrates that 


the latter are utterly inſufficient to ſtrike the air with 

ſach force as to raiſe him from the ground. It can- 

not be denied, however, that wings of this kind, if 
N conſtructed, and dex trouſſy managed, might 
e ſu 


fficient to break the fall of a human body from an 


high place, ſo that ſome adventurers in this way might 
pallb, come off with ſafety ; though by far the great- 
eſt number of thoſe who have raſhly adopte 
ſchemes, have either loſt their lives or limbs in the at- 

tempt. | 
3 1 the year 1672, Biſhop Wilkins publiſhed a trea- 
3:heme of tiſe, intitled, The Diſcovery of the New World; in 
BifopWit- vltich he mentions, though in a very indiſtinct and 


3 confuſed manner, the true principle on which the air 
$axonia, is navigable; quoting, from Albertus de Saxonia and 
Francis Mendoca, “ that the air is in ſome part of it 
navigable : and upon this ſtatic ap wv any braſs or 
jron veſſel (ſuppoſe a kettle), whoſe ſubſtance is much 


heavier than that of water, yet being filled with the | 
_ lighter air, it will ſwim upon it and not fink. So ſup- 


poſe a cup or wooden veſſel upon the outward borders 

of this elementary air, the capacity of it being filled 

with fire, or rather ethereal air, it muſt neceſſarily, up- 

on the ſame ground, remain ſwimming there, and of it- 

ſelf can no more fall than an empty ſhip can ſink.” 

This idea, however, he did not by any means purſue, 

but reſted his hopes entirely upon mechanical motions, 

to be accompliſhed by the mere ſtrength of a man, or 

by ſprings, &c. and which have been demonſtrated in- 

capable of anſwering any uſeful purpoſe. | 

4 The ny perſon who brought his ſcheme of flying 
Biſhop La- to any kind of rational principle was the Jeſuit Francis 
na oc Lana, cotemporary with Biſhop Wilkins. He, being 
acquainted with the real weight of the atmoſphere, 

juſtly concluded, that if a globnlar veſſel were exhauſt- 

ed of air, it would weigh lefs than before; and conſi- 


ſuch. 


dering that the ſolid contents of veſſels increaſe in 
much greater proportion than their ſurfaces ; he ſuppo- 
ſed that a metalline veſſel might be made ſo large, 
that, when emptied of its air, it would be able not 
only to raiſe itſelf in the atmoſphere, but to carry up 
paſſengers along with it ; and he made a number of 
calculations neceſſary for putting the project in execu- 
tion. But though the theory was here unexception- 
able, the means propoſed were certainly inſufficient to 
accompliſh the end ; for a veſſel of copper, made fo 
thin as was neceſſary to make it float in the atmo- 
ſphere, would be utterly unable to reſiſt the external 
preſſure ; which being demonſtrated by thoſe ſkilled in 
mechanics, no attempt was made on that principle. | 

In the year 1709, however, as we are informed by &g 
a letter publiſhed in France in 1784, a Portugueſe Strange 
projector, Friar Guſman, applied to the king for en- Propoſal of 
couragement to his invention of a flying machine. The = ny 
3 on which this was conſtructed, if indeed it 

ad any principle, ſeems to have been that of the pa- 
er kite. The machine was conſtructed in form of a 

wird, and contained ſeveral tubes through which the 
wind was to paſs, iu order to fill a kind of fails, which 
were to elevate it; and when the wind was deficient, 
the ſame effect was to he performed by means of bel- 
lows concealed within the body of the machine. The 
aſcent was alſo to be promoted by the electric attrac- 
tion of picces of amber placed in the top, and by two 
ſpheres incloſing magnets in the ſame ſituation. 

Theſe childiſh inventions ſhow the low ſtate of ſci- 
ence at that time in Portugal, eſpecially as the king, 
in order to encourage him to farther exertions in ſuch 
an uſeful invention, granted him the firſt vacant place 
in his college of Barcelos or Santarem, with the firſt 
profeſſorſhip in the Univerſity of Counbra, and an an- 
nual penſion of 600,000 reis during his life, Of this 
De. Guſman, it is alſo related, that in the year 1736, 
he made a wicker baſket of about ſeyen or eight feet 
diameter, and coyered with paper, which raiſed itſelf 
about 200 feet in the air, and the effect was generally 
attribated to witchcraft. | 

In the year 1766, Mr Henry Cavendiſh aſcertained 6 
the weight and other properties of inflammable air, de- Poſſibility 
termining it to be at leaſt ſeven times lighter than of bodies 
common air. Soon after which, it occurred to Dr riſing in the 
Black, that perhaps a thin bag filled with inflammable 3 
air might be buoyed up by the common atmoſphere; 1 and 
and he thought of having the allantois of a calf prepa- MrCavallo. 
red for this purpoſe : but his other avocations prevent- 5 
ed him from proſecuting the experiment. The ſame 


thought occurred ſome years afterwards to Mr Cavallo; 


and he has the honour of being the firſt who made ex- 
periments on the {abject. He firſt tried bladders; but 
the thinneſt of theſe, however well ſcraped and prepa- 
red, were foand too heavy. He then tried Chineſe 
paper; but that proved ſo permeable, that the vapour 
paſſed throngh it like water through a ſieve, His ex- 


_ periments, therefore, made in the year 1732, proceed- 
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ed no farther than blowing up ſoap-bubbles with in- 
flammable air, which aſcended rapidly to the ceiling, 
and broke againſt it. 3 

But while the diſcovery of the art of aeroſtation 


Aiſcovered ſeemed thus on the point of being made in Britain, it 
by Monſ. was all at once announced in France, and that from a 
Montgol- quarter whence nothing of the kind was to have been 


fier. 


expected. Two brothers, Stephen and John Mont- 
golfier, natives of Annonay, and maſters of a conſider- 


able paper - manufactory there, had turned their thoughts 


towards this project as early as the middle of the year 
1732. The idea was firſt ſuggeſted by the natural 
aſcent of the ſmoke and clouds in the atmoſphere ; and 
their deſign was to form an artificial clond, by incloſing 
the ſmoke if a bag, and making it carry up the cover- 
ing along with it. Towards the middle of November 


Account of that year, the experiment was made at Avignon with 


his experi- a fine ſilk bag of a parallelopiped ſhape. 


ments. 


By applying 
burning paper to the lower aperture, the air was rare- 


| fied, and the bag aſcended in the atmoſphere, and 


ſtruck rapidly againſt the ceiling. On repeating the 
experiment in the open air, it roſe to the height of 
about 70 feet. „ 
An experiment on a more enlarged ſcale was now 
projected; and a new machine, containing about 650 
cubic feet, was made, which broke the cords that con- 
fined it, and roſe to the height of about 600 feet. A- 
nother of 35 feet in diameter roſe about 1000 feet 


high, and fell to the ground three quarters of a mile 


from the place where it aſcended. A public exhibition 


was next made on the 5th of June 1783, at Annonay, 


where a vaſt number of ſpectators aſſembled. An im- 


menſe bag of linen, lined with paper, and containing 
upwards of 23,000 cubic feet, was found to have a 
power of lifting about 500 pounds, including its own 


weight. The operation was begun by burning chop- 


| ped ſtraw and wool under the aperture of the machine, 


which immediately began to ſwell ; and after being ſet 
at liberty, aſcended into the atmoſphere. In ten mi- 
nutes it had aſcended 6000 feet ; and when its force 
was exhauſted, it fel? to the ground at the diſtance of 
7668 feet from the place from whence it ſet out. 

Soon after this, one of the brothers arrived at Paris, 
where he was invited by the Academy of Sciences to 
repeat his experiments at their expence. In conſe- 
quence of this invitation, he conſtrued, in a garden 
in the Fauxbourg of St Germain, a large balloon of an 
elliptical form. In a preliminary experiment, this ma- 
chine lifted up from the ground eight perſons, who held 
it, and would have carried them all off if more had not 
quickly come to their aſſiſtance. Next day the expe- 
riment was repeated in preſence of the members of the 
academy; the machine was filled by the combuſtion of 
50 pounds of ſtraw made up in ſmall bundles, upon 
which about 12 pounds of chopped wool were thrown 
at intervals. The uſual ſucceſs attended this exhibi- 
tion : The machine ſoon ſwelled; endeavoured to a- 
ſcend ; and immediately after ſuſtained itſelf in the 


air, together with the charge of between 4 and 500 


pounds weight. It was evident that it would have 
aſcended to a greater height; but as it was deſigned 


to repeat the experiment before the king and royal 


family at Verſailles, the cords by which it was tied 


down were not cut. But inconſequence of a violent ram 


and wind which happencd at this time, the machine was 


and this was further confirmed by the experiment al- 
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fo far damaged, that it became neceſſary to prepare a 


new one for the time that it had been 
honour the experiment with the royal preſence ; and 
ſuch expedition was uſed, that this vaſt machine, of 
near 60 feet in height and 43 in diameter, was made, 
painted with water-colours both within and without, 
and finely decorated, in no more than four days and 


etermined to 
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four nights. Along with this machine was ſent a 8 
wicker cage, containing a ſheep, a cock, and a duck, mals faſely | 


which were the fitſt animals ever ſent th 


vented by a violent 


of wind which tore the cloth 
in two places near 


e top before it aſcended : How- 


ever, it roſe to the 1 of 1440 feet; and, after re- 


maining in the air about eight minutes, fell to the 


ground at the diſtance of 10,206 feet from the place 
of its ſetting out. The aniwals wete not in th 


e leaſt 


hurt. 


h the al- ſent thro 
moſphere. The full ſucceſs of the experiment was pre- 


* 
. 


The great power of theſe acroſtatic machines, and Mr Pilatre- 
their very gradual deſcent in falling to the ground, had de Rosier 
originally thowed that they were capable of wg 2 the firſt ge- 

et; 


ing people throngh the air with all imaginable fa 


ready mentioned. As Mr Montgolfier, therefore, 
propoſed to make a new aeroſtatic machint of a firmer 
and better conſtruction than the former, Mr Pilatre de 
Rozier offered himſelf to be the firſt aerial adven- 


turer. 


This new machine was conſtructed in a garden in 
the Fauxbourg of St Antoine. It was of an oval ſhape, 


about 48 feet in diameter and 74 in height; elegantly 


painted on the outſide with the ſigns of the zodiac, 


cyphers of the king's name, and other ornaments. A 
proper gallery, grate, &c. were appended in the man- 


ner afterwards deſcribed ; fo that it was caſy for the 
perſon who aſcended to ſupply the fire with fuel, and 
thus keep up the machine as long as he pleaſed. The 


weight of the whole apparatus was upwards of 1600 


pounds. The experiment was performed on the 15th 
of October 1783. Mr Pilatre h 


ted to aſcend to the height of 84 feet, where 


which it deſcended very gently ; and ſuch was its 
tendency to aſcend, that it rebounded to a conſiderable 
height after touching the gronnd. Two days after, 
he repeated the experiment with the ſame ſucceſs as 
before ; but the wind being ſtrong, the machine did 
not ſuſtain itſelf ſo well as formerly. On repeating 
the experiment in calmer weather, he aſcended to 
the height of 210 feet. His next aſcent was 262 
fect ; and in the deſcent, a guſt of wind having 


blown the machine over ſome large trees of an adjoin- 
ing garden, Mr Pilatre ſuddenly extricated himſelf 


from ſo dangerous a ſituation, by throwing ſome ſtraw- 


and chopped wool on the fire, which raiſed him at 


once to a ſufficient height. On deſcending again, he 
once more raiſed himſelf to a proper height by throw-. 
ing ſtraw on the fire. Some time after, he aſcended 
in company with Mr Girond de Villette to the height 
of 330 ſeet; hovering over Paris at leaſt nine minutes 
in ſight of all the inhabitants, and the machine Eeeps 
ing all the while perfectly ſteady. a 

Theſe experiments had ſhown, that the acroſtatic 


machincs might. be raiſed or lowered at the pleaſure of 


the 


aving placed himſelf Ace 
in the gallery, the machine was inflated, and 2 wt his diſſe- 


2 kept rent voya- 
it afloat for about four minutes and a half; after 868. 


rial naviga- 
tor. | 
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the perſons who aſcended; they had likewiſe diſcover- 
ed, that the keeping them faſt with ropes was no 
advantage ; but, on . contrary, that this was attend- 
cd with inconvenience and hazard. On the 21ſt of 
November 1783, therefore, Mr Pilatre determined to 
undertake an aerial voyage in which the machine ſhould 
be fully ſet at liberty. 27 thing being got in rea- 
dineſs, the balloon was filled in a few minutes; and 
Mr Pilatre placed himſelf in the gallery, counterpoiſed 
by the Marquis d'Arlandes, who occupied the other 
Cle. It was intended to make ſome preliminary ex- 
criments on the aſcending power of the machine : 
ut the violence of the wind prevented this from being 
done, and even damaged the balloon cflentially ; ſo 
that it would have been entirely deſtroyed had not 
_ timely aſſiſtance been given. The extraordinary cx- 
ertions of the workmen, however, repaired it again in 
two hours, and the adventurers ſet out. They met 
with no inconvenience during their voyage, which 
laſted about 25 minutes ; during which time they 
had paſſed over a ſpace of above five miles, - From 
the account given by the Marquis d'Arlandes, it ap- 
pears that they met with ſeveral different currents of 
air; the effect of which was, to give a very ſenſible 
ſhock to the machine, and the direction of the motion 
ſeemed to be from the upper part downwards. It ap- 
1 alſo that they were in ſome danger of having the 
balloon burnt altogether ; as the Marquis obſerved ſe- 
veral round holes made by the fire in the lower part of 
it, which alarmed him conſiderably, and indeed not 
without reaſon. However, the progreſs of the fire 
was eaſily ſtopped by the application of a wet ſponge, 
and all appearance of danger ceaſed in a very ſhort 
time. 8 1 
This voyage of M. Pilatre and the Marquis d' Ar- 
| — handes 7 be ſaid to conclude the hiſtory of thoſe 
chines ſu- acroſtatic machines which are elevated by mcans of 
perſeded by fire; for thongh many other attempts have been made 
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thoſe filled upon the ſame principle, moſt of them have either 
+ 0 — le roved e or were of little conſequence. T "ep 
air, have therefore given place to the other kind, filled wit! 
in flammable air; which, by reaſon of its ſmaller ſpe- 

cific gravity, is both more manageable, and capable of 

ee e voyages of greater length, as it does not 

require to be ſupplied with fucl like the others. This 

was invented a very ſhort time after the diſcovery had 

been made by M. Montgolficr. This gentleman had 

indeed deſigned to keep his method in ſome degree a 
ſecret from the world ; but as it could not be conceal- 

ed, that a bag filled with any kind of fluid lighter than 

the common atmoſphere would: riſe in it, inflammable 

air was naturally thought of as a proper ſuccedaneum 

13 ſor the rareſied air of M. Montgolfier. The firſt ex- 
Experi- periment was made by two brothers Meſſrs Roberts, 
ment of and M. Charles a profeſſor of experimental philoſo- 
Meſſrs phy. The bag which contained the gas was compo- 
pre & 2 of luteſtring, varniſhed over with a ſolution of the 


elaſtic gum called caotchoue ; and that with which 
they made their firſt eſſay was only about 13 Engliſh 
fect in diameter. Many difliculties occurred in filling 
it with the inflammable air, chiefly owing to their ig- 
norance of the proper apparatus; infomuch, that, af- 
ter'4 whole day's labour from nine in the morning, 
they had got the balloon only one third part full. 
Next morning they were ſurpriſed to find that it had 
N74. 
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fully inflated of itſelf 2 che ni 
ey h 


&c. of the balloon. 


t: but upon in- 
quiry, it was found, that t 
N a ſtop- cock connected with the balloon, by which 
the common air gaining acceſs, had mixed itſelf with 


the inflammable air ; forming a compound ſtill lighter 


than the common atmoſphere, bat not ſufficiently light ; 


to anſwer the purpoſes of acroſtation. Thus they were 


-obliged to renew their operation ; and, by ſix o'clock 


in the evening of next day, they found the machine 
conſiderably lighter than the common air; and, in an 
hour after, it made a conſiderable effort to aſcend. 
The public exhibition, however, had been announced 
only for the third day after ; fo that the balloon was 
allowed to remain in an inflated ſtate for a whole day ; 
during which they found it had Joſt a power of aſcent 


Hiſtory, 
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inadvertently left In what 


manner 2 


partly filled 
may inflate 
itſelf. 


15 
Loſs of 


equal to about three pounds, being one ſeventh part power in 
of the whole. When it was at laſt ſet at liberty, after *Þ<ir bal. 


having been well filled with inflammable air, it was 35 
pounds lighter than an equal bulk of common air. 
remained in the atmoſphere only three quarters of an 


ſudden deſcent was ſuppoſed to have been owing to a 
rupture which had taken place when it aſcended into 
the higher regions of the atmoſphere. 

The ſucceſs of this cxperiment, and the aerial voy- 


It - 
hour, during which it had traverſed 15 miles, Its 


16 


Firſt aerial 


age made by Meſirs Rozicr and Arlandes, naturally voyage of 


ſuggeſted the idea of undertaking ſomething of the 
ſame kind with a balloon filled with inflammable air. 


The machine uſed on this occaſion was formed of gores 


of ſilk, covered over with a varniſh made of caoutchouc, 


Meflrs 
Charles & 
Roberts. 


of a ſpherical figure, and mcaſuring 27; feet in dia- 


meter. A net was ſpread over the upper hemiſphere, 
and was faſtened to an hoop which paſſed round the 
middle of the balloon. To this a fort of car, or ra- 
ther boat, was ſuſpended by ropes, in ſuch a manner 


loon ; and, in order to prevent the burſting of the ma- 
chine, a valve was placed in it; by opening of which 
ſome of the inflammable air might be occationally let 
out, A long ſilken pipe communicated with the ba]- 


as to hang a few fect below the lower part of the bal- 


loon, by means of which it was filled. The boat was 


made of baſket-work, covered with painted linen, and 
beautifully ornamented ; being 8 feet long, 4 broad, 
and 3; deep ; its weight 130 pounds. At this time, 


however, as at the former, they met with great difficul- 


ties in filling the machine with inflammable air, owing 
to their ignorance of the moſt proper apparatus. But 


at laſt, all obſtacles being removed, the two adventu- 


rers took their ſeats at three quarters after one in the 
afternoon of the firſt of December 1783. Perſons 


{killed in mathematics were conveniently ſtationed with 


proper inſtruments to calculate the height, velocity, 


| The weight of the whole appa- 
ratus, including that of the two adventurers, was found 


to be 604 pounds, and the power of aſcent when they 


ſet out was 20 pounds ; ſo that the whole difference 
betwixt the weight of this balloon and an equal bulk 
of common fir was 624 pounds. But the weight of 


common. atmoſphere diſplaced by the inflammable gas Specifi 
was calculated to be 771 pounds, fo that there remains gravity of 

ie latter; and this calculation the inflam- 
makes it only 57 times lighter than common air, 


147 for the weight of the 


At the time the balloon left the ground, the ther- 
mometer ſtood at 90 of Fahrenheit's ſcale, and the 
quickſilver in the barometer at 30.18 inches; and, by 

| means 
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mahle air 
in this 
voyage. 
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means of the power of aſcent with which they left the 
ground, the balloon roſe till the mercury fell to 27 in- 
ches, from which they calculated their height to be 
about 600 yards. By tlirowing out ballaſt occaſion- 
ally as they found the machine deſcending by the e- 
ſcape of ſome of the inflammable air, they found it 
practicable to keep at pretty near the ſame diſtance 
from the earth during the reſt of their voyage; the 


quickſilver fluctuating between 27 and 27.65 inches, 


and the thermometer between 530 and 57, the whole 

time. They continued in the air for the ſpace of an 

hour and three quarters, when they alighted at the 
diſtance of 27 miles from Paris; having ſuffered no 
inconvenience during their voyage, nor experienced 

any contrary currents of air, as had been felt 

by Meſſrs Pilatre and Arlandes. As the balloon 

13 {till retained a great quantity of inflammable gas, Mr 
Mr Charles Charles determined to take another voyage by him- 
_ 7 ſelf. Mr Robert OT got out of the boat, 
me which was thus lightened by 130 pounds, and of 
conſequence the acroſtatic machine now had nearly 

as much power of aſcent. Thus he was carried up 


with ſuch velocity, that in twenty minutes he was al- 


moſt 9000 feet high, and entirely out of ſight of ter- 

reſtrial objects. At the moment of his parting with 

the ground, the globe had been rather flaccid ; but it 

ſoon began to ſwell, and the inflammable air eſcaped 

from it in great ny through the ſilken tube. He 

alſo frequently drew the valve that it might be the 

more freely emitted, and the balloon effectually pre- 
vented from burſting. The inflammable gas being 
conſiderably warmer than the external air, diffuſed it- 

ſelf all round, and was felt like a warm atmoſphere ; 

bat in ten minutes the thermometer indicated a varia- 

tion of temperature as ru as that between the 

warmth of ſpring and the ordinary cold of winter. 

19 His fingers were benumbed by the cold, and he felt a 
Has a pain violent pain in his right ear and jaw, which he aſcribed 
in his car to the dilatation of the air in theſe organs as well as to 
andjaw the external cold. The beauty of the proſpect which 
_—_ inthe hie now enjoyed, however, made amends for theſe in- 
| x i ren conveniences. At his departure the ſun was ſet on 
the valleys; but the height to which Mr Charles was 
got in the atmoſphere, rendered him again viſible, tho 


only for a ſhort time. He ſaw, for a few ſeconds, va- 


pours riſing from the valleys and rivers. The clouds 
ſeemed to aſcend from the earth, and collect one upon 
the other, ſtill preſerving their uſual form ; only their 
29 colour was grey and monotonous for want of ſufficient 


Various light in the atmoſphere. By the light of the moon, 
Ae he perceived that the machine was turning round with 


eddics in him in the air; and he obſerved that there were con- 
theſe re- trary currents which brought him back again. He ob- 
gion. ſerved alſo, with ſurpriſe, the effects of the wind, and 
21 that the ſtreamers of his banners pointed upwards; 
rg . which, he ſays, could not be the effect either of his 
ners tang aſcent or deſcent, as he was moving horizontally at the 
wwards, time. At laſt, recollecting his promiſe of 3 
to his friends in half an hour, he pulled the valve, an 
accelerated his deſcent. When within 200 feet of the 
carth, he threw out two or three pounds of ballaſt, 
which rendered the balloon again ſtationary: but, in a 
little time afterwards, he gently alighted in a field 
about three miles diſtant from the place whence he ſet 
out; though, by making allowance for all the turn- 
01. 
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ings and windings of the voyage, he ſuppoſes that he 
had gone through nine miles at leaſt. By the calcu- 
lations of M. de Maunier, he roſe at this time not leſs 
than 10.500 feet high; a height ſomewhat preater 
than that of Mount Atna. A ſmall balloon, which 
had been ſent off before the two brothers ſet out on 
their voyage, took a direction oppoſite to that of the 
large one, having met with an oppoſite current of air, 
probably at a much greater height. 

The ſubſequent aerial voyages differ ſo little from 
that juſt now related, that any particular deſcription of 
them ſeems to be ſuperfluous, It had occurred to Mr * 
Charles, however, in his laſt flight, that there might be to guide 
a poſſibility of directing the machine in the atmoſphere ; aeroſtatic 
and this was ſoon attempted by Mr Jean-Pierre Blan- machines 
chard, a gentleman who had, for ſeveral years before, in the at- 
amuſed himſelf with endeavours to fly by mechanical moſphere. 
means, thongh he had never ſucceeded in the under- 
taking. As ſoon as the diſcovery of the acroſtatic ma- 
chines was announced, however, he reſolved to add the 
wings of his former machine to a balloon, and made no 
doubt that it would then be in his power to dire& him- 
ſelf through the air at pleaſure, In his firſt attempt 
he was fruſtrated by the impetuoſity of a young gentle- 
man, who inſiſted, right or wrong, on aſcending along 
with him. In the ſcuffle which enſued on this occa- 
ſion, the wings and other apparatus were entirely de- 23 
{troyed ; ſo that Mr Blanchard was obliged to commit Two fir 
himſelf to the direction of the wind; and in another voyages of 
attempt it was found, that all the ſtrength he could ap- Mr Blan- 


ply to the wings was ſcarce ſufficient to countera& the hard. 


impreſſion of the wind in any degree. In his voyage, 

he found his balloon, at a certain period, acted upon 

by two contrary winds; but, on throwing out four 

pounds of ballaſt, he aſcended to a place where he met 

with the ſame current he had at ſetting out from the 24 
carth. His account of the ſenſations he felt during His ſenſa- 


this voyage, was ſomewhat different from that of Mr tions while 


Charles; having, in one part of it, found the atmo- in the at- 
ſphere very warm, in another cold; and having once moſphere. 
found himſelf very hungry, and at another time almoſt 
overcome by a propenſity to ſleep. The height to 

which he roſe, as meaſured by ſeveral obſervations with 
mathematical inſtruments, was thought to be very little 

leſs than 20,000 feet ; and he remained in the atmo- 

ſphere an hour and a quarter, 


The attempts of Mr Blanchard to direct his machine Toi of 


through the atmoſphere, were repeated in the month of Meſſ. Mor- 


April 1784 by Meſſrs Morveau and Bertrand, at Dijon, veau and 
who raiſed themſelves with an inflammable air-balloon Bertrand. 
to the height, as it was thought, of 13,000 feet; paſ- 

ſing through a ſpace of 18 miles in an hour and 25 

minutes; Mr Morveau had prepared a kind of oars 

for directing the machine through the air; but they 

were damaged by a guſt of wind, ſo that only two of 

them remained ſerviceable ; by working theſe, however, 

they were able to produce a ſenſible effect on the mo- 26 
tion of the machine, In a third aerial voyage perform- Third voy- 
ed by Mr Blanchard, he ſeemed to produce ſome effect 28e of 1 
by the agitation of his wings, both in aſcending, de- — 
ſcending, moving ſidewiſe, and even in ſome meaſure 

againſt the wind; however, this is ſuppoſed, with ſome 
probability, to have been a miſtake, as, in all his ſuc- 

cceding voyages, the effects of his machinery could 

not be perceived, * e | 


Cc The 
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27 The ſucceſs of Meſſrs Charles and Robert in thcir 
Second former, experiments encouraged them ſoon to repeat 
* © of them, with the addition of ſome machinery to direct 
| _— a their courſe, Having enlarged their former balloon to 
Robert, the ſize of an oblong ſpheroid 46; fect long and 27; 
in diameter, they made it to float with its longeſt part 
parallel to the horizon, The wings were made in the 
ſhape of an umbrella without the handle, to the top of 
which a ſtick was faſtened parallel to the aperture of 
the umbrella. Five of theſe were diſpoſed round the 
boat, which was near 17 fect in length. The balloon 
was filled in three hours, and, with the addition of 450 
pounds of ballaſt, remained in 4quilibrio with the at- 
moſpliere. About noon, on the 19th of September 
1784, they began to aſcend very gently in conſcquence 
of, throwing out 24 pounds of ballaſt, but were ſoon 
_ obliged to throw out eight pounds more in order to 
Thus they roſe to 
crecived ſome 
his they aſcend- 


23 
Are in dan- avoid e, againſt ſome trees. 
rer of run- the height of 1400 feet, when they 


ning into thunder clouds near the horizon. Ou t 
thunder 


— blew directly towards the threatening clouds; but, 
from the height of 600 feet to that of 4200 above the 


ſarface of the carth, the current was quite uniform and 


in one direction. During their voyage they loſt one 


of their oars ; but found, that by means of thoſe which 
remained, they conſiderably accelerated their courſe. 
From the account of their voyage, it would ſeem that 
they had paſled ſafely through the thunder- clouds; as 
we are informed, that, about 40 minutes after three, 
they heard a loud clap of thunder; and, three minutes 
after, another much louder; at which time the ther- 
mameter ſunk from 77 to 59 degrees. This ſudden 
cold, occaſioned by the approach of the clouds, con- 
denſed the inflammable air ſo that the balloon deſcend- 
ed very low, and they were obliged to throw out 40 
pounds of ballaſt ; yet on examining the heat of the air 


Heat 5f the within the balloon, they found it tobe 1049, when that 


air within of the external atmoſphere was only 63. When they 
their bal- had got ſo high that the mercury inthe barometer ſtood 
bon. only at 23.94 inches, they found tliemſelves becalmed; 
ſo that the machine did not go even at the rate of two 
feet in a ſecond, though it had before gone at the rate 
kes of Of 24 feet in a ſecond. On this they determined to 
their oarsin try the effect of their oars to the utmoſt; and, by 
movingthe working them for 35 minutes, and marking the ſhadow 
machine. of the balloon on the ground, they found, in that time, 
that they had deſcribed the ſegment of an ellipſis whoſe 
longeſt diameter was 6000 feet. 
velled about 150 miles, * deſceyded, only on account 
af the approach of night, having ſtill 200 pounds of 
ballaſt left. | 


Their concluſion, with regard to the effect of 


their wings, is as follows:“ Thoſe experiments ſhow, 


that far from going againſt the wind, as is ſaid by 


ſome perſons to be poſlible in a certain manner, and 
ſome ae ronauts pretend to have acttually done, we only 
obtained, by means of two oars, a deviation of 22 de- 


grees: it is certain, however, that if we could have 


uſed our four oars, we might have deviated about 49 
degrees from the direction of the wind, and as our ma- 
chine would have been capable of carrytng ſeven per- 
ſons, it would have been eaſy for five . to have 
gone, and to have put in action eight oars, by means of 
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ed and deſcended, to avoid the danger, as the wind 


After having tra- 


Hiſtory. 
which a deviation of about 80 degrees would have 
been obtained. | 

* We had already obſcrved (ſay they), that if we 
did not deviate more than 22 degrees, it was becauſe 
the wind carried us at the rate of 24 miles an hour; 
and it is natural to judge, that, if the wind had been 
twice as ſtrong as it was, we ſhould not have deviated 
more than one-half of what we actually did; and, on 
the contrary, if the wind had been only half as ſtrong, 
our deviation would have been proportionably great- 
er. 

er thus related all that has been done with re- 3! 
gard to the conducting of acroſtatic machines through ge, e 
the atmoſphere, we ſhall now relate the attempts that prevent = 
have been made to leſſen their expence, by falling upon waſteof in- 
ſome contrivance to aſcend without throwing out bal- flammable 
laſt, and to deſcend without loſing any of the inflam- zir. 
mable air. The firſt attempt of this kind was made 32 
by the Duke de Chartres; who, on the 15th of July Voyage of 
1784, aſcended with the two brothers, Charles and Ro- the Duke 
bert, from the park of St Cloud, I he balloon was de Char- 
of an oblong form, made to aſcend with its longeſt dia- 
meter horizontally, and meaſured 55 fect in length 
and 24 in breadth, It contained within it a ſmaller 
balloon filled with common air; by blowing into which 
with a pair of bellows, and thus throwing in a conſi- 
derable quantity of common air, it was el that 
the machine would become ſufficiently heavy todeſcend, 
eſpecially as, by the inflation of the internal bag, the 
inflammable air in the external onc would be S 
into a ſmaller ſpace, and thus become ſpecifically hea- 
vier. The voyage, however, was attended with ſuch 


_ circumſtances as rendered it impoſſible to know what 


would have been the event of the ſcheme. The power 


of aſcent with which they ſet out, ſeems to have been 


very great; as, in three minutes after parting with the . 
grome, they were loſt in the clouds, and iuvolved in 3; 
uch a denſe vapour that they could ſee neither the ſky Is involved 
nor the earth. In this ſituation they ſeemed to be in dark- 
attacked by a whirlwind, which, belides turning the clouds and 
balloon three times round from right to left, ſhocked, #tackedby: 
and beat it ſo about, that they were rendered incapable * __ 
of uſing any of the means propoſed for directing their 
courſe, and the ſilk ſtuff of which the helm had been 
compoſed was even torn away. No ſcene can be con- 

ceived more terrible than that in which they were now 
involved. An immenſe occan of ſhapeleſs clouds rolled 

one upon another below them, and ſeemed to prevent 

any return to the earth, which ſtill continued inviſible, 

while the agitation of the balloon became greater every 
moment. In this cxtremity they cut the cords which 

held the interior balloon, and of conſequence it fell 

down npon the aperture of the tube that came from 

the large balloon into the boat, and ſtopped it up. 

They were then driven upwards by a guſt of wind from 

below, which carricd them to the top of the ſtormy - 

vapour in which they had been involved. They now 

ſaw the ſan without a cloud ; but the heat of his rays, 

with the diminiſhed denſity of the atmoſphere, had ſuch 

an effect on the inflammable air, that the balloon ſeem- 

ed every moment ready to burſt, To prevent this they 
introduced a ſtick through the tube, in order to puſh 

away the inner balloon from its aperture; but the ex- 

panſion of the inflammable air puſhed it ſo cloſe, _ 

| ATE 
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It was 


now, however, become abſolutely neceſlary to give vent 


ol the latter mi 


34 
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to 4 very conſiderable quantity of the inflammable air ; 
for which purpoſe the Duke de Chartres himſelf bored 
two holes in the balloon, which tore open for the length 
of ſeven or eight feet. On this they deſcended with 
great rapidity ; and would have fallen into a lake, had 
they not haſtily thrown out 60 pounds of ballaſt, Which 
enabled them juſt to reach the water's edge. 

The ſucceſs of the ſcheme for raiſing or lowering 
acroſtatic machines by means of bags filled with com- 


mon air being thus rendered dubious, another method 


was thought of. This was to put a ſmall acroſtatic 
machine with rarefied air under an inflammable air- 
balloon, but at ſuch a diſtance that the inflammable air 
t be perfectly out of the reach of the 
fire uſed for inflating the former; and thus, by increa- 
ſing or diminiſhing the fire in the ſmall machine, the 
abſolute weight of the whole would be conſiderably di- 
miniſhed or augmented; This ſcheme was unhappily 
put in execution by the eHebrated' Mr Pilatre de Ro- 
zier, and another gentlemannamed Mr Romaine. Their 
inflammable air balloon was about 37 feet in diameter, 
and the power of the rarefied- air one was equivalent to 
about 60 pounds. They aſcended without any appear- 
ance of danger or ſiniſter accident; but had not been 
long in the atmoſphere when the inflammable-air bal- 


loon was ſeen to ſwell very conſiderably, at the ſame 


time that the aeronauts were ob 


ed, by means of te- 
leſcopes, very anxious to get down, and buſted in pull- 
ing the valve and opening the appendages to the bal- 
loon, in order to facilitate the eſcape of as much in- 
flammable air as poſſible. A ſhort time after this the 
whole machine was on fire, when they had then attained 
the height of about three quarters of a mile from the 


ground. No exploſion was heard; and the ſilk which 


compoſed the air-balloon continued expanded, and 
ſeemed to reſiſt the atmoſphere for about a minute; 
after which it collapſed, and the remains of the appara- 
tus deſcended along with the two unfortunate travellers 


ſo rapidly, that both of them were killed. Mr Pilatre 


ſeemed to have been dead before he came to the ground; 
but Mr Romaine was alive when ſome perſons came up 
to the place where he lay, though he expired imme- 
diately after. 88 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable attempts that have 
been made to improve the ſcience of aeroſtation; tho' 
a great number of other expeditions through the at- 


moſphere have taken place. But of all the voyages 
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) Accounts of this gentleman's adventurous excurſions have been publiſhed in all the Newſpapcrs; and 
therefore it appeared unneceſſary to take up room with an account of them in this article. 


» 


which had been hitherto projected or put in exe- 
cution, the moſt daring was that of Mr Blanchard 
and Dr Jeffries acroſs the ſtraits of Dover, which 
ſeparate Britain from France. This took place on 
the 7th of January 1785, being a clear froſty mor- 
ning, with a wind, barely perceptible, at N. N. W. 
The operation of filling the balloon began at 10 
o'clock, and, at three quarters after twelve, every 
thing was ready for their departnre.' At one o'clock 
Mr Blanchard defired the boat to be puſhed off, which 
now ſtood only two feet diſtant from chat precipice ſo 
finely deſcribed by Shakeſpcare in his tragedy of King 
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n 
all attempts of this kind proved ineffectual. 


Lear. As the balloon was ſcarcely ſufficient to carry 
two, they were obliged to throw out all their ballaſt 
except three bags of 10 pounds each ; when they at 
laſt roſe gently, though making very little way on 
account of there being ſo little wind. At a quarter 
after one o- clock, the barometer, which on the cliff 
ſtood at 29.7 inches, was now fallen to 27.3, and the 
weather proved fine and warm. They had now a moſt 


beautiful proſpect of the ſouth coaſt of 1 2 
ter paſling 


were able to count 37 villages upon it. 
over ſeveral veſſels, they found that the balloon, at 50 


minutes after one, wasdeſcending, on which they threw 


out a ſack and an half of ballaſt; but as they ſaw that 
it ſtill deſcended, and that with much greater velocity 
than before, they now threw out all the ballaſt. This 
ſtill proving ineffe 

books they carried along with them, which made the 
balloon aſcend, when they were about midway betwixt 
France and England. At a quarter paſt two, finding 
themſelves again deſcending, they threw away the re- 
mainder of their books, and, ten minutes after, they 
had a moſt enchanting proſpect of the French coaſt. 
Still, however, the machine deſcended ; and as they had 
now no more ballaſt, they were fain to throw away 
their proviſions for cating, the wings of the boat, and 
every other moveable _ could eaſily ſpare. © We 
threw away, ſays Dr Jeffries, our only bottle, which, 
in its deſcent, caſt out a ſteam like ſmoke, with a ruſh- 


ing noiſe; and when it ſtruek the water, we heard and 
felt the ſhock very perceptibly on our car and balloon.” 


All this proving inſufficient to ſtop the deſcent of the 
balloon, they next threw out their anchors and cords, 
and at laſt ſtripped of their clothes, faſtening themſelves 
to certain ſlings, and intending to cut away the boat 


as their laſt reſource, They had now the ſatisfa&tion, 


however, to find that they were riſing ; and as they 
paſſed over the high lands between Cape Blanc and 


Calais, the machine roſe very faſt, and carried them to 


a greater height than they had been at any former 
part of their voyage. They deſcended ſafely among 
ſome trees in the foreſt of Guiennes, where there was 
juſt opening enough to admit them. 

It would be tedious as well as unneceſſary to recount 
all the other acrial voyages that have been perform- 
ed in different parts of Europe: It appeared ſufficient 
for the purpoſe of this article to notice thoſe which 
were moſt remarkable and intereſting; and therefore 
an account of the ingenious Mr Baldwin's excurſion 
from Cheſter, alluded to above, ſhall now cloſe our enu- 
meration. % | N 

On the 8th of September 1785, at forty minutes 


paſt one P. M. Mr Baldwin aſcended from Cheſter in 


Mr Lunardi's (A) balloon. After traverſing in a variety 
of different directions, he firſt alighted, at 28 minutes 


after three, about twelve miles from Cheſter, in the 


neighbourhood of Frodſham ; then reaſcending and 
purſuing his excurſion, he finally landed at Rixton 
moſs, five miles N.N.E of Wavington, and 25 miles 
front Cheſter. Mr Baldwin has publiſhed his Obſerva- 
tions and Remarks made during his voyage, and taken 
from minutes. Our Jimits will not admit of rclating 
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ctual, they next threw out a parcel of 
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many of his obſervations ; but the few following axe 
ſome of the moſt important and curions. The ſen- 
ſation of aſcending is compared to that of a ſtrong 
preſſure from the bottom of the car upwards again 
the ſoles of his feet. At the diſtance of what appeared 
to him ſeven miles from the carth, though by the ba- 
rometer ſcarcely a mile and a half, he had a grand and 
moſt enchanting view of the city of Cheſter and its 
adjacent places below. The river Dee appeared of a 
red colour; the city very diminutive ; and the town 
entirely blue. The whole appeared a perfect plain, 
the higheſt building having no apparent height, but 
reduced all to the ſame level, and the whole terreſtrial 
_ proſpect appeared like a coloured map. Juſt after his 
firſt aſcent, being in a well-watcred and maritime part 
of the country, he obſerved a remarkable and regular 
tendency of the balloon towards the ſea ; but ſhortly 
_ after ring into another current of air, he eſcaped the 
danger: this upper current, he ſays, was viſible to him 
at the time of his aſcent, by a lofty ſound ſtratum of 
clouds flying in a ſafe direction. The perſpective ap- 
arance of things to him was very remarkable. The 


eſt bed of vapour that firſt appeared as cloud was 


pure white, in detached fleeces, increaſing as they 
roſc ; they preſently coaleſced, and formed, as he 


expreſſes it, a ſca of cotton, tufting here and there by 
the action of the air in the undiſturbed part of the 


clouds, The whole became an extended white floor 
of cloud, the upper ſurface being ſmooth and even. 
Above this white floor he obſerved, at great and une- 
qual diſtances, a vaſt aſſemblage of thunder-clouds, 
_ each parcel conſiſting of whole acres in the denſeſt 
form: he compares their form and appearance to the 
{moke of pieces of ordnance, which had conſolidated 
s it were into maſſes of ſnow, and penetrated through the 
upper ſurface or white floor of common clouds, there 
remaining viſible and at reſt. Some clouds had mo- 
tions in ſlow and various directions, forming an appear- 
ance truly ſtupendous and majeſtic. 
to convey ſome idea of the ſcene by a figure; (and from 
which flo. 13. of Plate III. is copied). A repreſcnts 
a circular view he had from the car of the ball, him- 
ſelfbeingoverthe centre of the view, looking down on the 
White floor of clouds and ſeeing the city of Cheſter 
through an opening, which diſcovered the landſcape be- 
low, limited by ſurroundin Yagour, to leſs than two miles 
in diameter. The breadth o 
his apparent height in the balloon (viz. 4 miles) above 
the White floor of clouds. Mr Baldwin alſo gives a 
curious deſcription of his tracing the ſhadow of the 
| balloon over tops of volumes of clouds. At firſt it 
was ſmall, in ſise and ſhape like an egg; and ſoon en- 
creaſed to the magnitude of the ſun's diſc, ſtill grow- 
ing larger, and attended with a moſt captivating ap- 
pearance of an iris encircling the whole ſhadoiy at ſome 
diſtance round it, the colours of which were remarkably 
brilliant. The regions did not fcel colder, but rather 
warmer, than below. The fin was hotteſt to him 
when the balloon was ſtationary. The diſcharge of a 
cannon when the balloon was at a conſiderable height, 
Was diſtinctly heard by the acronaut; and a diſcharge 
from the ſame piece, when at the height of 20 yards, 
ſo diſturbed him as to oblige him for ſafety to lay hold 
firmly of the cords of the balloon, At a conſiderable 


He endeavours 


the outer margin defines 


height he poured down a pint-bottle full of water; and 
as the air did not oppoſe a reſiſtance ſufficient to break 


the ſtream into ſmall drops, it moſtly fell down in large 


drops. In the courſe of the balloon's tract it was 
found much affected by the water (a circumſtance ob- 
ſerved in former acrial voyages). At one time the 
direction of the balloon Kept continually over the wa- 
ter, going directly towards the ſea, ſo much as to en- 
danger the acronaut ; the mouth of the balloon was 
opened, and he in two minutes deſcended into an under 
current blowing from the ſea : he kept deſcending, and 
landed at Bellair farm in Rinſley, 12 miles from Cheſter. 
Here he lightened his car by 31 pounds, and inſtantly 
reaſcending, was carried into the interior part of the 
country, performing a number of different manoeuvres. 
At his greateſt altitude he found his reſpiration free and 
eaſy, Several bladders which he had along with him 
crackled and expanded very conſiderably, Clouds and 
land, as before, appeared on the ſame level. By way 
of experiment, he tried the upper valve two or three 


times, the neck of the balloon being cloſe ; and re- 
marked, that the eſcape of the gas was attended with a2 
growling noiſe like millſtones, but not near ſo loud. 


Again, round the ſhadow of the balloon, on the clouds 
he obſerved the iris.” A variety of other circumſtances 
and appearances he met with, is fancifully deſcribed ; 
and at 53 minutes paſt three he finally landed. 

The frequency of aerial voyages, accompanied with 
particular details one and unintereſting circum- 
ſtances, and apparen 
the intereſt of particular perſons, regardleſs of any ad- 
vancement in knowledge, have now ſunk the ſcience of 
acroſtation ſo low in the opinion of moſt people, that 
before giving any account of the moſt proper method 


of conſtructing theſe machines, it may ſeem neceſſary 
to premiſe ſomething concerning the uſes to which 


they may poſſibly be applied. Theſe, according to Mr 
Cavallo, are the following. | 


The ſmall balloons, eſpecially thoſe made of paper, 


y made with a view to promote 
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and raiſed by means of ſpirit of wine, may ſerve to ex- Uſes of c | 


plore the direction of the winds in the upper regions roſtation. 


of the atmoſphere, particularly when there is a calm 
below : they may ſerve for ſignals in various circum- 
ſtances, in which no other means can be nſed; and let- 
ters or other ſmall things may be eaſily ſent by them, 
as, for inſtance, from ſhips that cannot ſafely land on 


account of ſtorms, from beſieged places, iſlands, or the 
like. The larger acroſtatic machines may anſwer all 


the abovementioned purpoſes in a better manner, and 


they may, beſides, be uſed as a help to a perſon who 


wants to aſcend a mountain, a precipice, or to croſs a 
river: and perhaps one of thoſe machines tied to a boar 
by a long rope, may be, in ſome caſes, a better ſort of 
ſail than any that is uſed at preſent. 
of machines, which can take np one or more men, may 
evidently be ſubſervicnt to various economical and phi- 
loſophical purpoſes. Their conveying people from 


place to place with great ſwiftneſs, and without trouble, 


may be of eſſential uſe, cven if the art of guiding them 
in a direction different from that of the wind ſhould 
never be diſcovered. By means of thoſe machines the 
ſhape of certain ſeas and Jands may be better aſcer- 
tained ; men may aſcend to the tops of mountains they 
never viſited before; they may be carried over marſhy 


The largeſt ſort | 
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and dangerous grounds; they may by that means come 
out of a beſieged place, or an iſland ; and they may, in 
hot climates, aſcend to a cold region of the atmoſphere, 
cither to refreſh themſelves, or to obſerve the ice, which 
is never ſeen below; and, in ſhort, they may be thus 
taken to ſeveral places, to which human art hitherto 
knew of no conveyance. | 

« The philoſophical uſes, to which theſe machines 
may be ſubſervient, are numerous indeed ; and it may 
be ſufficient to ſay, that hardly any thing which paſſes 
in the atmoſphere is known with preciſion, and that 


_ principally for want of a method of aſcending into it. 


The formation of rain, of thunder-ſtorms, of vapours, 
hail, ſnow, and meteors in general, require to be atten- 
tively examined and aſcertained. The action of the 
barometer, the rarefaction and temperature of the air in 
various regions, the deſcent of bodies, the propagation 
of ſound, &c. are ſubjects which all require a ſeries of 
obſervations and experiments, the performance of which 
conld never have been properly expected before the 
diſcovery of acroſtatic machines,” 

To thoſe uſes we may add the gratification of curioſity 
and pleaſure as a very ſtrong inducement to the practice 
of an art, in which, with any tolerable degree of cau- 


tion, there appears not to be the ſmalleſt danger. 


Every one who has tried the experiment teſtifies, that 
the beauty of the proſpect afforded by an aſcent, or 
the pleaſure of being conveyed through the atmo- 


| ſphere, cannot be exceeded. No one has felt the 


| leaſt of that giddineſs conſequent upon looking from 


the top of a very high building or of a precipice, nor 
have they any of the ſickneſs ariſing from the motion 
of a veſſe] at ſea, Many have bcen carried by bal- 
loons at the rate of 30, 40, or even 50 miles an hour, 
without feeling the leaſt inconvenience, or even agi- 
tation of the wind ; the reaſon of which is, that as 
the machine moves nearly with the velocity of the wind 
itſelf, they are always in a calm, and without uneaſt- 
neſs. Some have apprehended danger from the elec- 
tricity of the atmoſphere ;. and have thought that a 
ſtroke of lightning, or the ſmalleſt electric . hap- 
pening near a balloon, might ſet fire to the inflamma- 
ble air, and deſtroy both the machine and the adven- 
turcrs. Mr Cavallo has ſuggeſted ſeveral conſiderations 
for diminiſhing apprehenſions of this kind. Balloons 
have been already raiſcd in every ſeaſon of the year, 
and even when thunder has been heard, without in- 
jury. In caſe of danger, the acronauts may either de- 
ſcend to the carth, or aſcend above the region of the 
clouds and thunder-ſtorms. Beſides, as balloons are 
formed of materials that are not conductors of electri- 


city, they are not likely to receive ſtrokes, N <rreaxy 
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as by being encompaſled with air they ſtand inſulated. 
Moreover, inflammable air by itſelf, or unmixed with 


a certain quantity of common air, will not burn; ſo 


that if an electric ſpark ſhould: happen to paſs through 


the balloon it would not ſet fire to the inflammable air, 


unleſs a hole was made in the covering. 

The genera] principles of acroſtation. are ſo little 
different from thoſe of hydroſtatics, that it may ſeem 
ſuperfluous to infiit much upon them. It is a fact 
univerſally known, That when a body is immerſed in any 
fluid, if its weight be leſs than an equal bulk of that 
fluid, it will riſe to the ſarface ; but if heavier, it will 
fink ; and if equal, it will remain in the place where it 
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is left. For this reaſon ſmoke aſcends into the atmo- 
ſphere, and heated air in that which is colder. The _ 33 
aſcent of the latter is ſhown in a very eaſy and ſatiſ- 2 
factory manner by bringing a red-hot iron under one — 
of the ſcales of a balance, * which the latter is in- the impulſe 
ſtantly made to aſcend ; for as ſoon as the red-hot of heated 
iron is bronght under the ſcale, the hot air being light- air. 

er than that which is colder, aſcends, and ſtrikes the 
bottom, which is thus impelled upwards, and the op- 
poſite ſcale deſcends, as if a weight had been put in- 
tO 1t, 

DU you this ſimple principle depends the whole theo- 
ry of aeroſtation: for it is the ſame thing whether we 
render the air lighter by introducing a quantity of 
heat into it, or incloſing a quantity of gas ſpecifically 
lighter than the common atmoſphere in a certain ſpace ; 
both will aſcend, and for the ſame reaſon. A cubic 
foot of air, by the moſt accurate experiments, has 
been found to weigh about 554 grains, and to be ex- 

anded by every degree of heat, marked on Fahren- 

eit's thermometer, about eth part of the whole. 
By heating a quantity of air, therefore, to 500 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, we will juſt double its bulk when 
the thermometer ſtands at 54 in the open air, and in 
the ſame proportion we will diminiſh its weight ; and 
if ſuch a quantity of this hot air be incloſed in a bag, 
that the exceſs of the weight of an equal bulk of com- 
mon air weighs more than the bag with the air con- 
tained in it, both the bag and air will riſe into the at- 
moſphere ; and continue to do fo until they arrive at a 
place where the external air is naturally ſo much rare- 
fied that the weight becomes equal ; and here the whole 
will float. 

The power of hot air in raiſing weights, or rather 
that by which it is itſelf impelled upwards, may be 
ſhown. in the following manner: Roll up a ſheet of 
paper into a conical form, and, by thurſting a pin in- 
to it near the apex, prevent it from unrolling. Faſten 


it then, by its apex, under one of the ſcales of a ba- 


lance by means of a thread, and, having properly 
counterpoiſed it by weights, put it into the oppoſite 
ſcale ; apply the the flame of a candle underneath, you- 
will inſtantly perceive the cone to ariſe, and it will not 
be brought into equilibrium with the other but by a 
much preater weight than thoſe who have never ſeen 
the experiment would believe. If we try this experi-- 
ment with more accuracy, by getting proper recep- 


tacles made which contain determinate quantities of 


air, we will find that the power of the heat depends 

much more on the capacity of the bag which contains 

it than could well be ſuppoſed, Thus, let a cubical 

receptacle be made of a ſmall wooden frame covered 

with paper capable of containing one foot of air, and 

let the power of a candle be tried with this as above 

directed for the paper cone. It will then be found that _ 

a certain weight may be raiſed; but a munch greater x 7 

one will be raiſed by having a receptacle of the ſame air balloons: 

kind which contains two cubic feet; a- ſtill greater ought to be 

by one of three feet ; a yet greater by one of four feet, made as 

&c. and this even though the very ſame candle be large as 

made uſe of; nor is it known to what extent even Pee. 

the power of this ſmall flame might be carricd. | 
From theſe experiments it appears, that in the aero- 

ſtatic machines conſtructed on Montgolfier's plan, it 

muſt be an 2dyantage to have them as large as poſſible; 

becauſe. 
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becauſe a ſmaller quantity of fire will then have a great- 

er effect in raiſing them, and the danger from that 

element, which in this kind of machines is chiefly to be 

49 dreaded, will be in a great meaſure avoided. On this 
2 ſubject it may be remarked, that as the cubical con- 
riſe by the tents of a globe, or any other figure of which balloons 
common arc made, increaſe much more rapidly than their ſur- 
heat of the faces, there muſt ultimately be a degree of magni- 
at mo- tude at which the ſmalleſt imaginable — would raiſe 
ſphere. any weight whatever. Thus, ſuppoſing any acroſtatic 
machine capable of containing 500 cubic feet, and the 

air within it to be only one degree hotter than the cx- 

ternal atmoſphere; the tendency of this machine to 

_ riſe even without the application of artificial heat, 

would be near an ounce. 

15 times; and its tendency to riſe will be equivalent 

to a pound, though this may be done without making 

the machine 16 times heavier than before. 

tain, 115./cycr, that all acroſtatic machines have a ten- 

dency to produce or preſerve heat within them, which 


would by no means be imagined by thoſe who have 


not made the experiment. When Meſlrs Charles and 
Robert made their longeſt acrial voyage of 150 miles, 
they had the curioſity to try the temperature of the 
air within their balloon, in compariſon with that of 
the external atmoſphere ; and at this time they found, 
that, when the external atmoſphere was 63%, the ther- 
momceter withiu the balloon ſtood at 104% Such a dif- 
ference of temperature muſt have given a machine of 
the magnitude wich carried them a conſiderable aſcend- 
ing power independent of any other cauſe, as it amount- 
cd to 41 grains on every * foot ; and therefore in 
a machine containing 50,000, ſuch feet would have 
been almoſt 200 pounds, Hence we may eafily ac- 
count for what happencd at Dijon, and is recorded by 
Mr Morveau. A balloon, intended to be filled with 
inflammable air, being compleated, was, by way of 
trial, filled with common air, and in that ſtate ex- 
poled to the atmoſphere. Now it was obſerved, and 
indeed a Gmilar obſervation had been made before, 
that the air within the balloon was much hotter than 
the circumambient air; the thermometer in the former 
ſtood at 120% whereas in the latter, even when the ſun 
ſhone upon it, the thermometer ſtood at B4% This 
ſhowed a conſiderable degree of rarefaction within the 
balloon ; and conſequently it was ſuſpected, that, by 
means of this rarefaction alone, eſpecially if it were 
to increaſe a little, the balloon might aſcend. On the 
3oth of May, about noon, the wind being rather 
ſtrong, agitated the balloon ſo that two men were em- 
ployed to take care of it ; but, notwithſtanding all 


41 
A balloon 
at Dijon 
riſes thus 
into the at- 
moſphere. 


their endeavours, it eſcaped from its confinement, and, 


lifting up about 65 pounds weight of cords, equato- 
rial circle, &c. roſe many feet high, and, paſſing over 
ſome houſcs, went to the diſtance of 250 yards, where 
42 At length it was properly ſecured,” _ | 
Internal This difference between the cxternal and internal 
heat of the heat being ſo very conſiderable, muſt have a great in- 
balloonshas fluence upon aeroſtatic machines, and will undoubtedly 
great influ- inſſuence thoſe filled with inflammable air as well as the 


— x pool other kind. Nor is it unlikely, that the ſhort time 
ages, which many aerial voyagers have been able to continue 


in the atmoſphere, may have been om to the want 
of a method of preſerving this internal heat. It may 
naturally be ſappoſed, and indeed it has always been 
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Let its capacity be increaſed. 


It is cer- 


Principles, 
found, that balloons, in paſſing throngh the mer re- 

gions of the atmoſphere, acquire a very conſiderable 
quantity of moiſture, not only from the rain or ſnow 

they ſometimes meet with, but even from the dew and 

vapour which condenſcs upon them. On this an eva- 

poration will inſtantly take place; and, as it is the pro- 

perty of this operation to produce a very. violent cold, 

the internal heat of the balloon muſt be ſoon exhauſted 

in ſuch a mauner as to make it become ſpecifically hea- 

vier than the common atmoſphere, and conſequently 

deſcend in a much ſhorter time than it would have done 

by the mere loſs of air. To this, in all probability, 

we are to aſcribe the deſcent of the balloon which car- , 45 
ricd Meſſrs Blanchard and Jeffries; and which ſeemed Ts oof 
ſo extraordinary to many people, that they were ob- Mr Blan- 
liged to have recourſe to an imaginary attraction in chard'sbal- 
the waters of the occan in order to ſolve the pheno- loon to de- 
menon. This ſuppoſition is rejected by Mr Caval- ſcend ac- 
lo; who explains the matter, by remarking, that in oued fer 
two former voyages made with the ſame machine, 

it could not long ſupport two men in the atmoſphere ; 

ſo that we had no occaſion to wonder. at its weakneſs 

on this occaſion. “ As for its riſing higher (ſays he) 

Juſt when it got over the land, that may be caſily ac- 

counted for. In the firit place, the two travellers 

threw out their clothes juſt about that time ; ſecondly, 

in conſequence of the winds then increaſing, the bal- 

loon travelled at a much greater rate than it had done 

whilſt over the ſea; which increaſe of velocity lefſened 

its tendency to deſcend : beſides which, the viciſſitudes 

of heat and cold may produce a very conſiderable ef- 

fect ; for if we ſuppoſe, that the air over the land was 

colder than that over the ſea, the balloon coming, into 

the latter from the former, continued to be hotter than 


the circumambient air for ſome time after; and conſe- 


quently, it was comparatively much lighter when in 
the cold air over the land, than when 1n the hotter air 
over the ſea: hence it floated caſier in the former than 
in the latter caſe.” . h | 

It ſeems indeed very probable, that there was ſome- 
thing uncommon in the caſe of Mr Blanchard's balloon 
while paſſing over the ſca; for, as it roſe higher after 
reaching the land than in any former period of the 
voyage, and likewiſe carried them to the diſtance over 
land more than half of that which they had paſſed over 
water, we can ſcarce avoid ſuppoſing, that it had a 
tendency to deſcend when over the water more than 
when over land, independent of any loſs of air. Now, 
it does not appcar that the air over the ſca is at all 
warmer than that above land: on the contrary, there 
is every rcaſon to believe, that the ſuperior reflective 


power of the land renders the atmoſphere above it 


warmer than the ſea can do: but it is very natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the air above the ſea is more moiſt than 
that above land: and conſequently, by letting fall its 
moiſture upon the; balloon, muſt have occaſioned an e- 
vaporation that would deprive the machine of its inter- 
nal heat, which it would partly recover after it entered 
the warmer and dricr atmoſphere over land. 

We {hall now proceed to the conſtruction of acro- 44 
ſtatic machines; of which the ſmaller are only for a- Conftruc- 
muſement, or ſome ſlight experiments, and are very tion of ae- 
eaſily made. As in all of them, however, it is of the roſtatic ma- 
utmoſt conſequence to have the weight as little as poſ- chines. 
fible, the ſhape becomes an object of great conſidera- 

| tion, 


Practice. 


45 
Of their 


ſhape. 


tion. For this purpoſe a ſpherical figure has been ma- 
thematically demonſtrated to be the beſt ; as capable of 
containing a greater quantity under a ſmaller ſurface 
than any other. Thus a perfect ſphere contains leſs 
ſurface in proportion to its ſolidity than a ſpheroid ; a 
ſpheroid leſs than a cylinder; the latter leſs than a 
cube; and a cube ſtill leſs than a parallelopiped. In 
all caſes, therefore, where we can fill the whole capa- 
city of the balloon with air equally light, the ſpherical 
figure is undoubtedly to be preferred; and this holds 


good with regard to all inflammable air-balloons, whe- 


ther their ſize be great or {mall ; but in the rarefied 
air ones, where the under part muſt neceſſarily be much 
colder than the upper, the globular ſhape ſeems not ſo 
proper. An inverted cone, or truncated pyramid, with 
the ſmaller part undermoſt, ſeems then to be moſt pro- 


per, as it allows the heated air (which has a great ten- 


dency to expand as well as to aſcend) to collect in the 
wide part at the top, while the uſeleſs ſurface in the 
lower part, and which, in any other figure, would con- 
tain only the colder and heavier air, is thus thrown 
aſide. In fact, it has been found, that acroſtatic ma- 
chines, raiſed by means of rarefied air, when made of 
the ſhape of a parallelopiped, or even one deviating 


ſtill more from the ſhape of a globe, have anſwered the 


purpoſe as well as they could have been ſuppoſed to 


do, had ever ſo much care been taken in forming them 


exactly to that ſhape. The very firſt machine made 


by Mr Montgolfier was in form of a parallelopiped ; 


and though it contained only 40 cubic feet, ſhowed a 
very conſiderable power of aſcent. A very large one, 
74 feet high, which Mr Montgolfier had deſigned to 


exhibit before the royal family, had the middle part of 


truncated cone of near 20 feet. 


it priſmatic for about the height of 25 feet; its top 
was a pyramid of 29 feet; and its lower part was a 


It weighed 1000 
pounds; and, notwithſtanding its ſhape, in a very ſhort 


time manifeſted a power of aſcent equal to 500 pounds, 


Another aeroſtatic machine of a ſmaller ſize, but of the 
figure of a parallelopiped, being ſuffered to aſcend 
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with 30 ſheets of oiled paper fixed to a wire frame, 
and ſet on fire, roſe to a great height, and in 22 mi- 
nutes could not be ſeen. It ſeems, therefore, that, with 
regard to the ſhape of theſe machines, it is by no means 
neceſſary to adhere rigidly to that of a ſphere ; but 
that any oblong form anſwers very well. 


For experimental purpoſes, both the inflammable 


and rarefied air-balloons may be made of paper; the 


former being made of that kind called thin-poſt, var- 


niſhed over with linſeed-oil: the latter either of chat 


or any other kind, without varniſh, In order to avoid 
the danger of burning, however, it has been propoſed 


ta impregnate the paper of which theſe ſmall rarefied 


air-balloons are made with ſolution of ſal-ammoniac, 


alum or ſome other ſalt; but this docs not ſeem to be 


neceſſary. Thoſe filled with inflammable air have been 
made of gold-beater ſkin or peeled bladders ; but the 
cheaper materia] of paper is undoubtedly preferable. 
For aeroſtatic machines of a larger ſize, the material 
univerſally employed is varniſhed ſilk; and for thoſe of 


the rarcfied air kind, linen painted over with fome ſize 
The beſt varniſh for an 


colour, or lined with paper. 
inflammable air-balloon is that made with bird-lime, 


to Mr de St and recommended by Mr Faujas de Saint-Fond, in a 


Fond. 


treatiſe publiſhed on the ſubject. The following is his 
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method of preparing it: © Take one pound of bird- 
lime, put jt into a new proper earthen pot that can re- 
fiſt the fire, aud let it borl gently for about one hour, 
viz. till -it ceaſes to crackle ; or, which is the ſame 
1 till it is ſo far boiled, as that a drop of it being 
let fall upon the fire will burn: then pour upon it a 
pound of ſpirits of turpentine, ſtirring it at the ſame 
time with a wooden ſpatula, and keeping the pot at a 
good diſtance from the flame, leſt the vapour of this 
eſſential oil ſhould take fire. After this, let it boil for 
about ſix minutes longer; then pour upon the whole 
three pounds of boiling oil of nuts, linſeed, or poppy, 
rendered drying by means of litharge ; ſtir it well, let 
it boil for a quarter of an hour longer, and the varniſh 
is made. After it has reſted for 24 hours, and the 
ſediment has gone to the bottom, decant it into ano- 
ther pot; and when you want to uſe it, warm and ap- 
ply it with a flat bruſh upon the ſilk ſtuff, whilſt that 
is kept well ſtretched, One coat of it may be ſuffi». 
cient ; but if two are neceſſary, it will be proper to 
give one on cach fide of the ſilk, and to let them dry, 
in the open air while the ſilk remains extended.“ | 

Mr Cavallo gives the following method of preparing 
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this varniſh, which he prefers to that of M. de St Mr Caval- 
Fond.“ In order to render linſeed- oil drying, boil lo method 


it with two ounces of ſaccharum ſaturni and three 
ounces of litharge, for every pint of oil, till che oil 


has diſſolved them, which will be accompliſhed in half 


an hour; then put a pound of birdlime and half a. 
pint of the drying oil into a pot agen or copper pots 
are the ſafeſt for this purpoſe), t 

may be equa] to about one gallon, and let it boil very 


gently over a ſlow charcoal fire till the birdlime ceaſes. 


to crackle, which will be in about half or three quar- 


ters of an hour; then pour upon it two pints and a 
half more of drying oil, and Jet it boil for one hour 
longer, ſtirring it very frequently with an iron or 


wooden ſpatula, As the varniſh, whilſt boiling, and 


eſpecially when it is nearly done, ſells very much,, 


care ſhould be had to remove, in thoſe caſes, the pot 


from the fire, and to replace it when the varniſh ſub- 


ſides, otherwiſe it will boil over. Whilſt thedtuff is 
boiling, the operator ſhould, from time to time, ex- 
amine whether the varniſh has boiled enongh; which 
is thus known: Take ſome of it upon the blade of a 


knife, and then, after rubbing the blade of another 
knife upon it, ſeparate the knives; and when, on this. 
ſeparation, the varniſh begins to form threads between 
the two, you may conclude that it is done; and, 
without loſing time, it muſt be removed from the fire. 


When it is almoſt, though not quite, cold, add about 


an equal quantity of ſpirit of turpentine: mix it 
well together, and let it reſt till the next day; when, 
having warmed it a little, ſtrain and bottle it. If 
it is too thick, add ſome more ſpirit of turpentine. 
When this varniſh is laid upon the ſilk, the ſtuff 
| ſhould be made perfectly dry, and ſtretched ; fo that. 


the varniſh, which ought to be uſcd lukewarm, may 
fill up the pores of the ſtuff, - The varniſh ſhould be 
laid once very thin upon one fide of the ſtuff; and, 


about 12 houxs after, two other coats of it ſhould be 


laid on, one on cach ſide ; and, 24 hours after, the 


ſilk may be uſed, though, in cold weather, it may be 
left to dry ſome time longer.“ 


Much bas been ſaid in France of their elaſtic gum- 
varniſh 


e capacity of which 
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fine ſicve. 


 nutes; la 
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varniſh, and its compoſition kept a ſecret ; but Mr 
Baldwin, after many expenſive trials, declares to the 
world what he conſiders as the ſecret; and it is merely 
this:“ Take any quantity of caoutchouc, as two ounces 
averdupois; cut it into {mall bits with a pair of ſciſ- 
lars; put a ſtrong iron ladle (like that uſed by plum- 
bers) over a common pitcoal or other fire, The fire 
muſt be gentle, glowing, and without ſmoke. When 
the ladle is hot, much below a red heat, put a ſingle 
bit into the ladle. 
ſently flame and diſappear, or it will evaporate with- 
out flame: the ladle is then too hot. When the 
ladle is leſs hot, put in a ſecond bit, which will pro- 
duce a ite ſmoke. This white ſmoke will continue 
during the operation, and evaporate the caoutchouc ; 
therefore no time is to be Joſt ; but little bits are to 
be put in, a few at a time, till the whole are melted. 
It ſhould be continually and gently ſtirred with an 
iron or braſs ſpoon. Two pounds or one quart of 
the beſt drying oil (or of raw linſced-oil, Which, to- 
gether with a few drops of neats-foot oil, has ſtood a 
month, or not ſo long, on a lump of quicklime, to 
make it more or leſs drying), is to be put into the 
melted caoutchouc, and ſtirred till hot, and the whole 
poured into a glazed veſſel, through a courſe gauze or 
When ſettled and clear, which will be in 
a few minutes, it will be fit for uſe, either hot or cold.“ 
Mr Baldwin is not at liberty, he obſerves, to publiſh 
the art of laying on the varniſh : but ſays, that it con- 
ſiſts in making no inteſtine motion in the varniſh, which 
would create minute bubbles; that therefore bruſhes 
are improper. Mr Blanchard's method of makingelaſtic- 
gum varniſh for the ſilk of a balloon, is the following. 
« Diſſolve claſtic gum (caoutchouc) cut ſmall in five 
times its wodk of ſpirit of turpentine, by keeping them 


ſome days together ; then boil one ounce of this ſolu- 


tion in eight ounces of drying linſeed- oil for a few mi- 
{lly, ſtrain it. It muſt be u'ed warm.” The 

picces of ſilk for the balloon muſt be cut out of a pro- 
er ſize, according to the dimenſions, after the varniſh 
1s ſufficiently dry. They may be joined by laying 
about half an inch of the edge of one picce over the 
edge of the other, and ſewing them by a double ſtitch- 
ing. Mr Blanchard uſes expeditiouſly the following 


method. He lays about half an inch of the edge of 


one piece flat over the edge of the other, and palles a 
hot iron over it; in doing which a piece of paper 
ought to be laid both under and over the filk. The 


joining may be rendered more ſecure by running it 


with a ſilk thread, and ſticking a ribband over it. The 
ribbands laid over ſeams may be ſtuck with common 


glue, provided the varniſh of the 61k is properly dried. 
When the glue is quite dry, the ribbands ſhould be- 


varniſhed over, to prevent their being unglued by the 
rain. ; . | 
The beſt method of cutting the pieces of ſilk that are 


Of cutting to form a balloon, is to deſcribe a pattern of wood or ſtiff 


the gores 
for a glohe. 


card-paper, and then to cut the ſilk upon it. As the 
edges of ſuch a pattern are not perfect circles, they 
cannot be deſcribed by a pair of compaſſes: but the 


3 m. beſt method of drawing them is as follows. Firſt, draw 


fig. 5. 


on a flat ſurface two right lines AE and. BC, per- 
pendicular to each qther. Secondly, find the circum- 
ference anſwering to the given diameter of the balloon 
in feet and decimals of a tot; and make AD and DE 


If black ſmoke illucs, it will pre- 


each equal to a quarter of the circumference, ſo that 
the whole length AE of the pattern may be equal to 
half the circumference. Thirdly, divide AD into 18 
equal parts; and to the points of diviſion apply the 
lines fs, hi, il, &c. parallel to each other, and perpen- 
dicular to AD. Fourthly, divide the whole circum- 
ference in twice the given number of pieces, and make 
DC and BB each cqual to the quotient of this divi- 
ſion ; ſo that the whole, BC, is equal to the greateſt 
breadth of one of theſe pieces. Fifthly, multiply the 
above-mentioned quotient by the decimals annexed to 
fe, viz. 0.99619, and then the product expreſſes the 
length of fg : again multiply the ſame length of DE 
by the decimals annexed to /i, and the product ex- 
preſſes the length of hi; and, in ſhort, the product 
ariſing from the multiplication of the length of DC by 
the decimals annexed to cach of the parallel lines, 
gives the length of that line, Laſtly, having found 
the lengths of all theſe lines, draw by hand a curve- 
line paſſing through all the extremities of the ſaid 
lines, and that is the edge of one quarter of the pat- 
tern. The other quarters may be eaſily deſcribed, by 
applying to them a piece of paper cut according to the 
that already found. —Suppoſe, for example, that the 
diameter of the balloon to be conſtructed is 20 feet, 
and that it is required to make it of 12 pieces: then, 
in order to draw the pattern for thoſe pieces, find the 
circumference of the balloon, which 1s 62.83 feet, and, 
dividing it by four, the quotient is 15.7 feet; make 
therefore AD equal to 15.7 feet, and DE likewiſe of 
the ſame len Divide the circumference 62.83 by 
24, Which is double the number of pieces that are to 
form the balloon, and the quotient, 2.618 feet, is the 
length of DC and likewiſc of BD; fo that BC is 
equal to 5.236 feet. Then, having divided the line 
AD into 18 equal parts, and having drawn the paral- 
lel lines from hols points of diviſion, find the length 
of cach of theſe lines by multiplying 2.618 by the de- 
cimals annexed to that line. Thus, 2.618, multiplied 
by 0.99619, gives 2.608 feet for the length of fs; and 
again, multiplying 2.618 by 0.98481, gives. 578 
feet for the length of /i; and ſo of the reſt. -In cut- 
ting the pieces after ſuch a pattern, care ſhould be 
taken to leave them about three quarters of an inch all 
round larger than the pattern, which will be taken up 
by the ſeams, 

To the upper part of the balloon there ſhould he 
adapted, and well fitted in, a valve opening inwards; 
to which ſhould be faſtened a ſtring paſling through 
a hole made in a ſmall piece of ronnd wood fixed in 
the lower part of the balloon oppoſite to the valve, the 
end of this ſtring faſtened to the car below, ſo that the 
acronaut may open the valve when occaſion requires. 
The action of this valve may be underſtood from fig. 6. 
A round braſs plate AB has a round hole CD, about 
two or three inches diametcr, covered on both ſides 
with ſtrong ſmooth leather. On the inſide there is a 
ſhutter E, alſo of braſs, covered with leather, which is 
to cloſe the hole CD; being about two inches larger 
in diameter than the hole. It is faſtened to the lea- 
ther of the plate AB; and by a ſpring, -which need + 
not be very ſtrong, it is kept againſt the hole. The 
elaſticity of the gas itſelf will help to keep it ſhut. 
To this ſhutter the ſtring is faſtened, by which it is 
occaſionally opened for the cſcape of gas. A ſmall 
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ſtring or other ſecurity ſnould be fixed to the ſhutter 
and the plate, ſo as not to admit the ſhutter to be 
opened beyond a certain ſafe diſtance. To the lower 


part of the balloon two pipes ſhould be fixed, made of 


the ſame ſtuff as the envelope; 6 inches diameter for 


2 balloon of 3o feet, and proportionally larger for bal- 
loons of a greater capacity. They muſt be long enough 
for the car. For balloons of 18 feet and leſs diame- 
ter, one neck or pipe will be ſufficient. Theſe pipes 
are the apertures throzgh which the inflammable gas is 
introduced into the balloon. 

The car or boat is beſt made of wicker-work, cover- 
ed with leather, and well painted or varniſhed over ; 


and the proper method of ſuſpending it, is by ropes pro- 
ceeding from the net which goes over the balloon. 


This net ſhould be formed to the ſhape of the balloon, 
and fall down to the middle of it, with various 
cords proceeding from it to the circumference of a 
circle about two feet below the balloon ; and from 
that circle other ropes ſhould go to the edge of the 
boat. This circle may be made of wood, or of ſeve- 
ral pieces of ſlender cane bound together. The meſhes 
of the net may be ſmall at top, againſt which part of 
the balloon the inflammable air exerts the greateſt 


force; and increaſe in ſize as they recede from the top. 


53 
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A hoop has ſometimes been applied round the middle 
of the balloon to faſten the net. This, though not 
abſolutely neceſſary, is beſt made of pieces of cane 
bound together, and covered with leather. 

With regard to the rarefied-air machines, Mr Ca- 
vallo recommends firſt to ſoak the cloth in a ſolution 
of ſal-ammoniac and common ſize, uſing one pound of 


each'to every gallon of water ; and when the cloth is 


quite dry, to paint it over in the inſide with ſome 
earthy colour, and ſtrong ſize or glue. When 
this paint has dried perfectly, it will then be proper to 
varniſh it with oily varniſh, which. rs dry before it 
could penetrate quite through the cloth, Simple dry- 
ing linſeed oil will anſwer the purpoſe as well as any, 
provided it be not very fluid, 

It now only remains to give ſome account of the 
method by which aeroſtatic machines may be filled 
with their proper gas, in order to give them their 
power of aſcending into the atmoſphere ; and here we 
are enabled to determine with much greater preciſion 
concerning the inflammable-air balloonsthan the others. 
With regard to them, a primary conſideration is, the 
moſt proper method of procuring the inflammable air, 
It may be obtained in various ways, as has been ſhown 
under the article AEROLOGY ; but the moſt advanta- 


geous methods are, by applying acids to certain metals ; 


by expoſing animal, vegetable, and ſome mineral ſub- 
ſtances, in a cloſe veſſel to a ſtrong fire; or by tranſ- 


mitting the vapour of certain fluids through red-hot 


tubes, 
1. In the firſt of theſe methods, iron, zinc, and 
vitriolic acid, are the materials moſt generally uſed, 


The vitriolic acid muſt be diluted by five or ſix parts 


of water. Iron may be expected to yield in the com- 
mon way 1700 times its own bulk of gas; or one cubic 
foot of inflammable air to be produced by 44 ounces 
of iron, the like weight of oil of vitriol, and 225 oun- 
ces of water. Six ounces of zinc, an equal weight of 
oil of vitriol, and 3o ounces of water, are neceſſary 
tor producing the fame quantity of gas. It is more 
VoL. I. | 
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proper to uſe the turnings or chippings of great pieces 
of iron, as of cannon, &c. than the filings of that 
meta], becauſe the heat attending the * 
will be diminiſhed; and the diluted acid will paſs 
more readily through the interſtices of the turnings 
when they are heaped together, than through the filings 
which ſtick cloſer to one another. The weight of the 
inflammable air thus obtained by means of acid of vi- 
triol, is, in the common way of procuring it, gene- 
rally one ſeventh part of the weight of common air; 
but with the neceſſary precautions for philoſophical 
experiments, leſs than one-tenth of the weight of 
coinmon air. 'Two other ſorts of elaſtic flutds are 
ſometimes generated with the inflammable air. Theſe 


may be ſeparated from it by paſling the inflammable 


air through water in which quicklime has been diſſol- 
ved. The water will abſorb theſe fluids, cool the in- 
flammable air, and prevent its over-heating the balloon 
when introduced into it, 


Fig. 7. of Plate III. repreſents an apparatus de- 


ſcribed by Mr Cavallo as proper for filling balloons of 
the ſize of two or three feet in diameter with inflam- 


mable air, after paſſing it through water.—A is the 
bottle with the pe ef BCD a tube faſtened in 
the neck at B, and paſſing through C, the cork of the 
other bottle, in which there is another hole made to re- 
ceive the tube on which the balloon is tied. Thus it 
is plain, that the inflammable air coming out of the 


tube D will paſs firſt through the water of the bottle 
E, and then into the balloon, Two ſmall caſks may be 


uſed inſtead of the bottles A and E. | 
2. Inflammable air may be obtained at a much 


cheaper rate by the action of fire on various ſubſtances; 


but the gas which theſe yield is not ſo light as that 
produced by the efferveſcence of acids and metals. The 
ſubſtances proper to be uſed in this way are, pit-coal, 
aſphaltum, amber, rock-oil, and other minerals; wood, 
and eſpecially oak, camphor- oil, ſpirits of wine, ether, 


and animal ſubſtances, which yield air in different de- 


grees, and of various ſpecific gravities ; but pit-coal is 
the preferable ſubſtance. A pound of this expoſed to 
a red heat, yields about three cubic feet of inflammable 


air, which, whether it be paſſed through water or not, 


weighs about one-fourth of the weight of common air. 
Dr Prieſtley found, as we have elſewhere noticed, that 
animal or vegetable ſubſtances will yield fix or ſeven 
times more inflammable air when the fire is ſuddenly 
increaſed than when it is gently raiſed, though it be 


afterwards made very ſtrong. Mr Cavallo obſerves, 


that the various ſubſtances above enumerated generally 


\ yield all their inflammable air in about one hour's time. 


The general method is, to incloſe the ſubſtances in 
iron or earthen veſſels, and thus expoſe them to a ſtrong 
fire ſufficient to make the veſſels red-hot : the inflam- 
mable air proceeding from the aperture of the veſſel is 
reccivedintoa tube or refrigeratory, and, paſſing through 
the tube or worm, is at laſt collected in a balloon or 
other veſſel. A gun- barrel has often been uſed for eſ- 
ſays of this kind. The ſubſtance is put into it ſo as 
to fill ſix or eight inches of its loweſt part, the re- 
mainder filled with dry ſand: a tube, adapted to 
the mouth of the barrel, is brought into a baſin of 
water under an inverted receiver ; and the part of the 
barrel containing the ſubſtance being put into the 
fire and made red-hot, the inflammable air is col - 
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lected in the inverted receiver. As the gun- barrel can- 
not ſerve for producing 2 large quantity of inflammable 
air, Mr Cavallo recommends, as the moſt advantageous 
ſhape, the following contrivance :—Let the veſſel be 
made of clay, or rather of iron, in the ſhape of a Flo- 
rence flaſk, ſome what larger, and whoſe neck is longer 
and larger (Sce ABC, fig. 8.) Put the ſubſtance to be 
uſed in this veſſel, ſo as to fill about four-fifths or leſs 
of its cavity AB. If the ſubſtance is of ſuch a nature 
as to ſwell mach by the action of the fire, lute a tube 
of braſs, or firſt a braſs and then a leaden tube, to the 

eck C of the veſlel ; and let the end D of the tube be 
ſhaped as in the figure, ſo that going into the water of a 
tub HI, it may terminate under a | of inverted veſ- 
ſcl EF, to the upper aperture of which the balloon G 
is adapted. Things thus prepared, if the part AB of 


the veſſel is put into the fire, and made red-hot, the in- 


flammable air produced will come ont of the tube CD, 
and paſſing through the water will at laſt enter into the 
balloon G. Previous to the operation, as a conſider- 
able quantity of common air remains in the inverted 
veſſel EF, which it is more proper to expel, the veſſel 
EF ſhould have a ſtop-cock K, through which the 
common air may be ſucked ont, and the water aſcend 


as high as the ſtop-cock. The dimenſions of ſuch an 


apparatus Mr Cavallo gives thus : Diameter of largeſt 
part of the veſſel ABC ſeven inches, length of whole 


_ veſſel 16 inches; diameter of its aperture one inch, di- 


ameter of the cavity of tube CD three-fourths of an 
inch; lower aperture of the veſſel EF fix inches, leaſt 
height of the veſſel EF 24 inches; its aperture F about 
two inches. The aperture of the veſſel EF ſhould be 


at leaſt one foot below the ſurface of the water in HI. 
Care muſt be taken that the fire uſed in this proceſs be 


at a ſufficient diſtance, utherwiſe it may happen to fire 


the inflammable air which may eſcape out of the veſſel 
EF. 5 


3. The laſt method of obtaining inflammable air was 
lately diſcovered by Mr Levine, and alſo by Dr 
Prieſtley. Mr Lavoiſier made the ſteam of boiling wa- 
ter paſs through the barrel of a gun, kept red-hot by 


burning coals. Dr Prieſtley uſes, inſtead of the gun- 


barrel, a tube of red-hot braſs, upon which the ſteam 
of water has no effect, and which he fills with the 
pieces of iron which are ſeparated in the boring of can- 
non. By this method he obtains an inflammable air, 
the ſpecific gravity of which is to that of common air 
a8 1 to 13. In this method, not yet indeed reduced 
to 1 practice, a tube, about three quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and about three feet long, is filled 
with iron turnings; then the neck of a retort, or cloſe 
boiler, is luted to one of its ends, and the worm of a 


_ refrigeratory is adapted to its other extremity. The 


middle part of the tube is then ſurrounded with burn- 
ing coals, ſo as to keep about one foot in length of it 
red-hot, and a fire is always made under the retort or 
boiler ſufficient to make the water boil with vehemence. 
In this proceſs a conſiderable quantity of inflammable 
air comes out of the worm of the refrigeratory. It is 


aid that iron yields one half more air by this means 


than by the action of vitriolic acid. 

For filling large balloons, a greater apparatus is ne- 
ceſſary; and the only materials that can, with any cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs, be employed for producing the pro- 


per gas, are, oil of vitriol, and iron filings or turnings. 


It has indeed been recommended to uſe zinc inſtead 
of iron filings, becauſe white vitriol, the falt produced 
by the union of the vitriolic acid and zinc, is much 
more valuable than the green ſort produced by the u- 
nion of the ſame acid with iron. But though this is 
undoubtedly the caſe, it will as certainly be found, up- 
on trial, that the ſuperior price of the zinc will be more 
than an equivalent for all the advantage that can be 
derived from the additional price of the white vitriol. 52 
For a balloon of 3o feet diameter, Mr Cavallo recom- Mr Caval- 
mends 3900 pounds of iron turnings, as much oil of Jo 's receipt. 
vitriol and 19,500 pounds of water. Theſe pro- 
portions, however, appear too great with reſpect to 
the acid and metal, and too little with reſpect to the 
water. Oil of vitriol will not exert its power upon 
iron unleſs it be diluted with five or ſix times its quan- 
tity of water; in which caſe, a much ſmaller quantity ,, 
of both acid and metal will ſerve. Mr Lunardi, who Mr Lunar. 
from the number of his voyages had certainly much di's method 
practical knowledge in acroſtation, filled his balloon 
at Edinburgh and Glaſgow with about 2000 pounds 
of iron (the borings of cannon procured from Carron), 
as much vitriolic acid, and 12,000 pounds of water. 

The iron was placed in his veſſels in layers, with ſtraw 
between them, in order to increaſe the ſurface, His 
apparatus was not materially different from that of Mr 
Cavallo, repreſented hottem of Plate I, fig. 2. where 
AA are two tubs, about three feet in diameter and 
nearly two feet deep, inverted in large tubs BB filled 
with water. In the bottom of each of the inverted 
tubs a hole is made, and a tube E of tin adapted, which 
is about ſeven inches in diameter, and ſeven or eight 
long. To theſe tubes the ſilken ones of the balloon 
are to be tied. Round cach of the tubes B, five, fix, 
or more ſtrong caſks arc placed; in the top of each 
two holes are made, and to one of theſe holes a tin 
tube is adapted, and ſo ſhaped, that, paſling over the 
edge of the tub B, and gy the water, it may ter- 
minate with its aperture under the inverted tub A. 
The other hole of theſe caſks ſerve for the introduc- 
tion of materials, and is ſtopped with a wooden plug. 
When the balloon is to be filled, put the net over it, 
and let it be ſuſpended as ſhown by CDF ; and having 
expelled all the common air from it, let the ſilken tubes 
be faſtened round the tin ones EE ; and the materials 
being put into the caſks, the inflammable air, paſſing 
into the balloon, will ſoon diſtend, and render it ca- 
pable of ſupporting itſelf ; after which the rope GH 
may be ſlipped off. As the balloon continues to be 
filled, the net is adjuſted properly round it ; the cords 
that ſurround it are faſtened to the hoop MN ; then 
the boat IK being placed between the two ſets of 
caſks, is faſtened to the hoop MN, and every thing 
that is required to be ſent up, as ballaſt, inſtruments, 


&c. is placed in it. At laſt, when the balloon 1s little 


more than three quarters full, the ſilken tubes are ſe- 
parated from the tin ones of the inverted tubs, and their 
extremities being tied up, are placed in the boat. 
Laſtly, the acronauts being ſeated in the boat, the la- 
teral ropes are ſlipped off, and the machine is abando- 
ned to the air. (Sce Blanchard's ballocn, Plate II.) 
This apparatus was at laſt reduced by Mr Lunardi to 
its utmoſt ſimplicity, by uſing only two large caſæs, 
and ſuffering the vapour to go into the balloon with» 
out paſſing through water. Thus his balloon was filled 
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in leſs than half an hour, when, before, it had requi- 
red two hours at leaſt. The ſinking of biscaſksin the 
ground was alſo an additional convenience, as it created 
no confuſien, and rendered the materials much more 
caſily conveyed into them. 

With regard io the rarefied - air balloons, the method 


ot fits of filling them is as follows. A ſcaffold A BC D, the 
r2refied-air breadth of which is at leaſt two-thirds of the diameter of 


balloous. 


the machine. 


the machine, is elevated about ſix or eight feet above 
the ground. From the middle of it deſcends a well E, 
riſing about two or three feet above it, and reachiu 
to the ground, furniſhed with a door or two, throu 
which the fire in the well is ſupplied with fuel. 
well ſhould be canitructed of brick or of plaſtered wood, 
and its diameter ſhould be ſomewhat leſs than that of 
On each fide of the ſcaffold are erected 
two maſts HI, KL, cach of which has a pully at the 
top, and rendered firm by means of ropes KG, KP, 
HP, HG. The machine to be filled is to be placed 
on the ſcaffold, with its neck round the aperture of 
the well. The rope paſling over the pullies of the 
two maſts, ſerves, by pulling its two ends, to lift the 
balloon about 1 5 feet or more above the ſcaffold ; and 
the reſt of the machine is repreſented by the dotted 
bnes in the figure MNO. The machine is kept ſteady, 
and held down, whilſt filling, by ropes paſſing through 
laops or holes about its equator ; and theſe ropes may 
cally be diſengaged from the machine, by ſhipping 
them through the loops when it is able to ſuſtain it- 
ſelf. The proper combuſtibles to be lighted in the 
well, are thoſe which burn quick and clear, rather than 
ſuch as produce much ſmoke; becauſe it is hot air, 


and not ſmoke, that is required to be introduced into 


the machine. Small wood and ſtraw have been found 
to be very fit for this purpoſe. Mr Cavallo obſerves, as 
the reſult of many experiments with ſmall machines, chat 


ſpirits of wine are upon the whole the beſt combuſtible ; 


butits price may prevent its being uſed for large machines. 
As the current of hot air aſcends, the machine will ſoon 
dilate, and lift itſelf above the ſcaffold and gallery 


which was covered by it. The paſſengers; fuel, inſtru- 
ments, &c. are then placed in the gallery. 


When the 
machine makes efforts to aſcend, this aperture muſt be 
brought, by means of ropes annexed to it, towards 
the {ide of the well a little above the ſcaffold ; the fire- 
place is then ſuſpended in it, the fire lighted in the 


_ grate, and the lateral ropes being ſlipped off the ma- 


chine is abandoned to the air. (See Montgolfier”s bal- 
loon, Plate II.) It has been determined by accurate ex- 
periments, that only one third of the common air can 


be expelled from theſe large machines; and therefore 


the aſcending power of the rarcfied air in them can be 
eſtimated as only equal to half an ounce averdupoiſe 
for every cubic foot. | 

The conduct of balloons, when conſtructed, filled, 
and actually aſcending in the atmoſphere, is an object 
of great importance in the practice of aeroſtation. The 
method generally uſed for elevating or lowering the 
balloons with rarefied air, has been the increaſe or di- 


minution of the fire; and this is entirely at the com- 


mand of the acronaut, as long as he has any fuel in the 
gallery. The inflammable-air balloons have been ge- 
nerally raiſed or lowered by diminiſhing the weight in 
the boat, or by letting out ſome of the gas through 


the valve: but the alternate eſcape of the air in de- 
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ſcending, and diſcharge of the ballaſt for aſcending, 
will by degrees render the machine incapable of float- 
ing; for in the air it is impoſhble to ſupply the loſs of 
ballaſt, and very difficult to ſupply that of inflammable 
air. Theſe balloons will alſo riſe or fall by means of 
the rare faction or condenſation of the incloſed air, oc- 
caſioned by heat and cold. It has been propoſed to 
aid a balloon in its alternate motion of aſcent and de- 
ſcent, by annexing to it a veſſel of common air, which 
. be condenſed for lowering the machine, and ra- 
refied again, by expelling part of it, for raiſing the 
machine: But a veſſel adapted to this purpoſe muſt 
be very ſtrong; and, after all, the aſſiſtance afforded by 
it would not be very conſiderable. M. Meuneir, in or- 
der toattain this end, propoſes to incloſe one balloon 
filled with common air in-another filled with inflam- 
mable air : as the balloon aſcends, the inflammable ar 
is dilated, and of courſe compreſſes the internal balloon 
containing the common air; and by diminiſhing its 
quantity, leſſens its weight. If it ſhould be neceſſary 
to ſupply this loſs, he ſays it may be eaſily done by a 
pair of bellows fixed in the gallery. Others have pro- 
poſed to annex a ſmall machine with rarefied air to an 
inflammable-air balloon by ropes, at ſuch a diſtance that 
the fire of the former might not affect the inflammable 
air of the latter: the whole apparatus, thus combined, 


of balloons formed on the two principles of heated and 


inflammable air, might be raiſed or lowered by merely 


Increaſing or diminiſhing the fire in the lower balloon. 
Wings or oars are the only means of this ſort that have 


been uſed with ſome ſucceſs; and, as Mr Cavallo ob- 
ſerves, they ſeem to be capable of conſiderable improve- 
ment. Although great effects are not to be expected 


from them, when the machine goes at a great rate, the 


beſt methods of moving thoſe wings are by the hu- 


man ſtrength applicd ſimilarly to the oars of a water - 
man. They may be made in general of ſilk ſtretched 


between wires, tubes, or ſticks; and when nſed, muſt 
be turned edgewiſe when they are moved in the direc- 
tion in which the machine is intended to be impelled, 
but flat in the oppoſite direction. Fig 9. Plate III. 
is the repreſentation of one of Mr Blanchard's wings. 
Fig. 10. is one of thoſe uſed by Mr Lunardi, 
which conſiſts of many ſilk ſhutters or valves, ABCD, 


DECF, &c. every one of which opens on one ſide 


only, viz. ADBC opens upon the line AB, DECF 
opens upon the line DC, &c. In conſequence of this 
conſtruction, this ſort of oars do not need being turn» 
ed edgewiſc. Fig. 11. repreſents one of the wings u- 
ſed by the brothers Roberts in the acrial voyage of the 


th September 1784; and fig. 12. repreſents one of 


the wings conſtructed by Count Zambeccari, which con- 


ſiſts of a piece of filk ſtretched between two tin tubes 


fet at an angle; but theſe wings are ſo contrived as to 
turn edgewiſe by themſelves when they go on one di- 
rection. Other contrivances have been made to direct 
acroſtatic machines, but they have moſtly been invent- 
ed to effect a power upon them as upon a ſhip. It ap- 
pears, however, that they can have no effect when a ma- 
chine is only moved by the wind alone, becauſe the cir- 
cumambient air is at reſt in reſpect to the machine. The 
caſe is quite different with a veſſel at ſea, becauſe the 
water on which it floats ſtands ſtill whilſt the veſſel goes 
on; but it muſt be time and experience that can realize 
the expectations ſuggeſted by theſe contrivances. 
Ddz2 AERSHO T, 
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Aer, AERSHOT, a ton in the Netherlands, in the duchy he ſhowed ſome of his dialogues, and received from him Eſchylus, 


I. of Brabant, and the capital of the duchy of Acrſhot. It is a handſome reward. He would not venture to profeſs x 
Michines. ſcated on the river Demur, ten miles caſt of Malines or philoſophy at Athens, Plato and Ariſtippus being in | 


_ Mechlin, and eight north of Louvain. 


the credulons by fortane-telling, &c. 


E. Long. 5. 4. 
N. Lat. 61. 15. | | 
AXRUGINOUS, an epithet given to ſuch things as 
reſemble or partake of the nature of the ruſt of copper. 
/X.RUGO, in natural hiſtory, properly ſignifies the 
ruſt of copper, whether natural or artificial. The for- 
mer is found about copper mines, and the latter, called 
obey or made by corroding copper-plates with acids. 
Sce Verdepgris. 
ARUSCATORES, in antiquity, a kind of ſtrol- 
ling beggars, not unlike gypſies, who drew money from 
It was alſo a de- 
nomination given to griping exactors, or collectors of 
the revenue. 
called zruſcatores magne matris ; and purgayuprar, on 
account of their begging or collecting alms in the 
ſtreets; to which end they had little Fel whereby 
to draw people's attention to them, much like ſome or- 


ders of mendicants in ſome parts of Europe. 


AERY, or A1zy, among ſportſmen. Sce AIR. 

As UXORIUM, in antiquity, a ſum paid by bache- 
Iors, as a penalty for living ſingle to old age. This 
tax for not marrying ſeems to have been firſt impoſed 
in the year of Rome 350, under the cenſorſhip of M. 
Furius Camillas and M. Poſthumus. At the cenſus, 
or review of the people, each perſon was aſked, Et tu 


ex anima ſententia uxorem habes liberum querendorum 


cauſa * He who had no wife was hereapon fined after 
a certain rate, called 4s uxorium. | 
A, per et libram was a formula in the Roman 
law, whereby purchaſes and ſales were ratified. Ori- 
pginally the phraſe ſeems to have been only uſed in 
ſpeaking of things ſold by weight, or by the {ſcales ; 
but it „een was uſed on other occaſions. Hence 
even in adoptions, as there was a kind of imaginary 
purchaſe; the formula whereof expreſſed, that the 
perſon adopted was bought per æ et libram. 
EA, Flavum, yellow copper, among the Romans, an 
appellation given to the coarſer kinds of braſs, 

As Caldarium, a term uſed by the German minera- 
liſte, for a ſubſtance which ſometimes occurs to thoſe 


who work upon cobalt, and is uſed for the making the 
fine blue colour called /ra/t. 


A, lum, a chemical preparation, made of thin 
leaves of copper, ſulphur, and nitre, placed ſtratum 


ſuper ſtratum in a crucible, and ſet in a charcoal {fire 


till all the ſulphur is conſumed ; after which, the cop- 
per is taken out of the crucible, and reduced to powder. 
Some quench the leaves of copper in vinegar, and re- 
peat the calcination. —lts principal uſe is in colouring 
glaſs, to which it gives a beautiful tincture. The ſur- 
geons uſe it as a deterſive, and ſome have given it in- 
rernally ; but it is certainly a very dangerous medicine, 
and ſhould be avoided. | 

 ASCHINES, a Socratic philoſopher, the ſon of 
Charinus a ſauſage-maker. He was continually with 
Socrates ; which occaſioned this philoſopher to ſay, that 


tlie ſauſage-maker's ſon was the only perſon who knew 


how to pay a due regard to him. It is ſaid that po- 
verty obliged him to go to Sicily to Dionyſus the Ty- 
rant; and that he met with great contempt from Plato, 
but was extremely well reccived by Ariſtippus; to whom 


The Galli, or prieſts of Cybele, were 


touche 


his life had been in danger. 


ſuch high eſteem; but he ſet up a ſchool to maintain 
himſelf, He afterwards wrote orations for the Forum. 
Phrynicus, in Photius, ranks him among the beſt ora- 
tors, and mentions his orations as the 1 of tlie 
pure Artic ſtyle. Hermogenes has alſo ſpoken very high- 
ly of him. —He alſo wrote ſcvcral dialogues, of which 
there are only three extant: 1, Concerning Virtue, whe- 
ther it can be taught. 2. Eryxias, or Eraſiſtratus; con- 
ccrning riches, whether they are good. 3. Axiochus; 
concerning death, whether it is to be feared. Mr Le 
Clerc has given a Latin tranſlation of them with notes, 
and ſeveral diflertations intitled Sy/ve Philologice. | 
ASCHYLUS, the tragic poet, was born at Athens. 


Authors differ in os, qzp tothe time of his birth, ſome 


ee it in the 65th, others in the 7oth Olympiad ; 
at according to Stanley, who relies on the Arunde- 
lian marbles, he was born in the 63d Olympiad. He 
was the ſon of Euphorion, and brother to Cynegirus 
and Aminias, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves inthe battle 
of Marathon, and the ſca-fight of Salamis, at which en- 
gagements Aſchylus was likewiſe preſent, In this laſt 
action, according to Diodorous Siculus, Aminias, the 
younger of the three brothers, commanded a ſquadron 
of ſhips, and behaved with ſo much conduct and bra- 
very, that he ſunk the admiral of the Perſian fleet, and 
ſignalized himſelf above all the Athenians. To this 
brother our poet was, upon a particular occaſion, obli- 
ped for mates, his life: Alian relates, that #ſchylus 

cing charged by the Athenians with certain blaſphe- 
mous expreſſions in ſome of his pieces, was accuſed of 
impiety, and condemned to be ſtoned to death: they 


were juſt going to put the ſentence in execution, when 


Aminias, with a happy preſence of mind, throwing aſide 
his cloak, ſhowed his arm without a hand, which he had 
loſt in the battle of Salamis in defence of his country, 
This ſight made ſuch an impreſſion on the judges, that, 

17 with the remembrance of his valour, and with 
the friendſhip he ſhowed for his brother, they pardon- 
ed Aſchylus. Our poet however reſented the indignity 
of this proſecution, and reſolved to leave a place where 
He became more deter- 
mined in this reſolution when he found his picces leſs 


_ pleaſing to the Athenians than thoſe of Sophocles, tho? 


a much younger writer. Some affirm, that Æſchylus ne- 
ver ſat down to compoſe but when he had drank liberally. 
He wrote a great number of tragedies, of which there 


are but ſeven remaining: and notwithſtanding the ſharp 


cenſures of ſome critics, he muſt be allowed to have 
been the father of the tragicart. In the time of Theſpis, 
there was no public theatre to act upon; the ſtrollers 
driving about from place to place in a cart, AÆſchylus 
furniſhed his actors with maſks, and dreſſed them 
ſuitably to their characters. He likewiſe introduced the 
buſkin, to make them appear more like heroes. -The 
ancients gave Æſchylus alſo. the praiſe of having been 
the firſt who removed murders and ſhocking ſights from 
the eyes of the ſpectators. He is ſaid likewiſe to have 
leſſened the number of the chorus. M. Le Fevre 
has obſerved, that Aſchylus never repreſented women 
in love in his tragedies; which, he ſays, was not ſuited 
to his genius; but, iu repreſenting a woman tranſported 
with tury he was incomparable. Longivs ſays, that 

| | Æſchylus 
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ſchyno- Aſchylus has a noble boldneſs of expreffion ; and that 
mene. his imagination is lofty and heroic, 
———— however, that he affected pompous words, and that his 


It muſt be owned, 


ſenſe is too often obſcured by figures: this gave Sal- 
maſius occaſion to ſay, that he was more difficult to 
be underſtood than the ſcripture itſelf, But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe imperfections, this poet was held in great 
veneration by the Athenians, who made a public de- 
cree that his tragedies ſhould be played after his death. 
He was killed in the 69th year of his age, by an eagle 
letting fall a tortoiſe upon his head as he was walking in 
the fields. He had the honour of a pompous funeral 
from the Sicilians, who buried him near the river Ge- 
1a; and the tragedians of the country performed plays 


and theatrical exerciſes at his tomb. — The beſt edition 


of his plays is that of London, 1663, fol. with a La- 
tin tranſlation and a learned commentary by Thomas 
Stanley. | : 
ASCHYNOMENE,BASTARDSENSITIVE-PLANT : 
A genus of the decandria order, belonging to the dia- 
delphia claſs of plants; the characters of which are: 
The calyx is a one-leav'd campanulated bilabiated pe- 
rianthinm ; the lips equal, but the ſuperior one two- 
cleft, the inferior tridentate. The corolla is papillio- 
naceous ; the banner cordated and ſubringent; the a/e 
ovate, obtuſe, and ſhorter than the banner; and the 
carina lunated, pointed, and the length of the alz. 
The ſtamina conſiſt of 10 ſimple ꝙ-cleft filaments ; 
the antheræ ſmall. The piſſillum is an oblong villous 
columnar germen ; the ſtylus ſubulated and aſcending, 
the ſtigma ſimple and ſomewhat obtuſe. The pericar- 
pium is a long, compreſſed, unilocular jointed pod. 


The /eeds are kidney-ſhaped, and ſolitary within each. 


joint. Of this genus there are reckoned ſix. 

Species. 1. The aſpera (as well as the reſt of this ge- 
nus) is a native of warm countries. It riſes tothe height 
of four or five feet, having a ſingle herbaceous ſtalk, 
which 1s rough in ſome parts, 
every ſide towards the top, forming a ſort of head; 
the flowers come out between the leaves, two or three 
together upon o- footſtalks; they are yellow, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of peas: after the flower is paſt, the 
germen becomes a flat jointed pod, which, when ripe, 
parts at the joints, and in each diviſion is lodged a ſingle 
kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 2. The Americana, ſeldom riſcs 
more than two feet in height. The flowers come out 
from the leaves on branching footſtalks, five or ſix to- 
gether; theſe are much leſs than the former, and of a 
paler yellow colour: The ſeed is lodged in pods like the 
other. 3. The arborea, grows to the height of ſix or 
ſeven feet, with a ſingle ſtem ; the flowers come out two 
or three together, of a copper colour, and as large as 


thoſe of the aſpera. 4. The ſeſban hath woody ſtems, and 


branches garniſhed with ſmooth leaves. The flowers 
are ſmall, of a deep yellow colour, and come out on 
long ſpikes hanging downward. The ſeed is contain- 
ed in a ſmooth pod not jointed. $5. The pumila, riſes 
to the height of about three feet; has flowers of a pale 
yellow colour, which come out ſometimes ſingle, at o- 
ther times two or three upon each footſtalk. The ſeeds 
are contained in a long falcated pod having 13 or 14 
diviſions, each of which lodges a ſingle ſeed. 6. The 
grandiflora, riſes ſix or eight feet high, with a woody 


ſtem, ſending out branches towards the top, garniſhed 


with obtuſe leaves, The flowers are large, yellow, and 
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The leaves come out on 
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ſucceeded by1 ining kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Æſculapius 
ucceeded by large pods containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Zſculapins 


Culture, Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, 

which ſhould be ſown early in the . on a hot- 
bed: and when the plants have ſtrength enough to be 
removed, they ſhould each be put into a ſeparate pot 
filled with light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed. 
As they increaſe in ſize, they muſt be removed into 
larger pots; but if theſe are too large, the plants will 
not thrive. They muſt be brought forward early in 
b nd otherwiſe the ſecond kind will not perfect its 
ced. 

ASCULAPIUS, in the Heathen mythology, the 
god of phyſic, was the ſon of Apollo and the nymph 
Coronis. He was educated by the centaur Chiron, 
who taught him phyſic ; by which means Aſculapius 
cured the molt deſperate diſeaſes. But Jupiter, enraged 
at his reſtoring to life Hippolitus, who had been torn 
in pieces by his own horſes, killed him with a thunder- 
bolt. According to Cicero, there were three deitics 
of this name: the firſt, the ſon of Apollo, worſhipped 
in Arcadia, who invented the probe, and bandages for 
wounds ; the ſecond, the brother of Mercury, killed 
by lightening ; and the third, the ſon of Ariſippus and 
Arſinoe, who firſt taught the art of tooth-drawing 
and purging. At Epidaurus, AÆſculapius's ſtatue: was 
of gold and ivory, with a long beard, his head ſur- 
rounded with rays, holding in one hand a knotty ſtick, 
and the other entwined with a ſerpent ; he was ſeated 
on a throne of the ſame materials as his ſtatue, and 
had a dog lying at his feet. The Romans crowned him 
with laurel, to repreſent his deſcent from Apollo; and 
the Phaliaſins repreſented him as beardleſs. The cock, 
the raven, and the goat, were ſacred to this deity. His 
chief temples were at Pergamus, Smyrna, Trica a ci- 
ty in Ionia, and the iſle of Coos ; in all which, votive 
tablets were hung up, ſhowing the diſeaſes cured by his 
aſſiſtance. But his moſt famous ſhrine was at Epidau- 
rus ; where, every five years; games were inſtituted to 
him, nine days after the Iſthmian games at Corinth. 

ASCULUS, the HoRsE-CHESTNUT : A genus of 


the monogynia order, belonging to the heptandria 


claſs of plants ; and ranking, in the natural method, 
under the 39th order, Trihilatæ.— The characters are: 
The calyx is a ſmall, ſingle-leaved, bellied perianthinm, 
divided into five ſegments. The corolla 8 in the 
pavia, where it is four-petal'd and cloſe) conſiſts of 
five roundiſh, flat, expanding petals, unequally co- 
lonred, and with narrow claws inſerted into the calyx. 


The ſtamina have ſeven ſubulated declining filaments, 


the length of the corolla; the antheræ apr” The 
piſtillum is a roundiſh germen, ending in a ſubulated 
ſtylus; the ſtigma pointed. The pericarpium is a 
leathery, roundiſh, trilocular, three-valved capſule, 
The ſeeds are two, and ſubglobular,—In this genus 
Van Rozen and Miller obſerve both male and herma- 
phrodite flowers. There are two 43 5 
Species. 1. The hippocaſtanum, or common horſe- 
cheſtnut. It was brought from the northern parts of 
Aſia about the year 1550, and ſent to Vienna about 
1558, This tree makes a noble appearance all the 
month of May, the extremities of the branches bein 
terminated by fine ſpikes of flowers ſpotted with roſe 


colours, ſo that the whole tree ſeems covered with them. 


It is quick in its growth; fo that in a few years it ar- 
rives at a fize large enongh to afford a good ſhade in. 
ſunmer,.., 
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wood is of no uſe, being unfit even for burning; and 
their leaves beginning to fall in July, ſoon deprive the 
trees of their beauty, There is ſomething very ſingu- 
lar in the growth of theſe trees; which is, that the 
whole ſhoot is performed in leſs than three weeks after 
the buds arc opened. The nuts are reckoned good 
food for horſes, In Turkey, they are ground, and 
mixed with the provender of theſe animals, oy 
thoſe which are troubled with coughs or broken-wind- 
ed. Deer are alſo very fond of the fruit; and at the 
time of their ripening keep much about the trees, but 
eſpecially in ſtrong winds, when the nuts are blown 
down, which they carefully watch, and greedily de- 
vour as they fall. 

2. The pavia, or ſcarlct-flowering horſe-cheſnut, a 
native of Carolina, the Braſils, and the Eaſt. It grows 
to about fifteen or ſixteen fect hi 
delicacy in this tree that makes it deſirable. The bark 
of the young ſhoots is quite ſmooth, and the growing 
ſhoots in ſummer are of a reddiſh huc. The leaves 


are palmated, being pretty much like thoſe of the 


horſe-cheſnut, only much ſmaller, and the indentures 
at the cdges are deeper and more acute, The 
lobes of which they arc compoſed are ſpear-ſhaped ; 
they are five in number, are unitcd at their baſe, and 
ſtand on a long red footſtalk. The leaves grow oppo- 
ſite by pairs on the branches, which are ſpread abroad 
an every ſide, The flowers come out from the ends 
of the branches. The firſt appearance of the buds is 
in May; though they will not be in full blow till the 
middle of June, They are of a bright red colour, and 
conſequently have a pleaſing effect among the vaſt tribe 
of yellow-flowering ſorts which ſhow themſelves in 
bloom at that ſeaſon. They continue in ſucceſſion for 
upwards of ſix weeks ; and ſometimes are ſucceeded by 
ripe ſceds in our gardens. 
Propagation and culture. The firſt ſpecies is pro- 
pagated from the nuts, In autumn, therefore, when 
they fall, a ſufficient quantity ſhould be gathered. 
"Cheſc ſhould be ſown ſoon afterwards in drills, about 
two inches afunder. If the nuts are kept till ſpring, 
many of them will be faulty; but where the ſeminary- 
round cannot be got ready before, and they are kept 
| 10 long, it may be proper to put them in water, tot 
their goodneſs. The good nuts will fink, whilſt thoſe 
which are faulty will ſwim ; ſo that by proving them 
this way you may be ſure of good nuts, and have more 
promiſing hopes of a crop. In the ſpring the plants 


will come up ; and when they have ſtood one year, 
they may be taken up, their tap-roots ſhortened, and 


_ afterwards planted in the nurſery. When they are of 
ſufficient fize to be planted out finally, they mult be 
taken out of the e with care, the great ſide-ſhoots 
and the bruiſed parts of the roots ſhould be taken off, 
and then lanred in large holes level with the ſurface 
of the ground, at the top of their roots; the fibres be- 
ing all ſpread and lapped in the fine mould, and the 
turf alſo worked to the bottom. A ſtake ſhould be 
placed to Keep them ſafe from the winds ; and they 
muſt be fenced from the cattle till they are of a ſuffi- 
cient ſize to defend themſelves. The beſt ſeaſon for all 
this work is October. After the trees are planted, 
neither Knifc nor hatchet ſhould come near them; but 
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Ficelos. ſummer, as alſo to produce plenty of flowers. They 
. however, this great inconvenience, that their 


and there is a 
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they ſhould be left to Nature to form their beautiful ſcales, 
* 997 heads, and aſſume their utmoſt beauty Th 


rſc-cheſnut, like moſt other trees, delights moſt in 
good fat land ; but it will grow excecdingly well on 
clayey and marley grounds, 

Miller ſays, „When theſe trees are tranſplanted, 
their roots thould be preſerved as entire as poſſible, for 
they do not ſuccecd well when torn or cut ; nor ſhould 
any of the branches t« ſhortened, for there is ſcarce 
any tree that will not bear amputation better than this; 
ſo that when any branches are by accident broken, they 
ſhould be cut off cloſe by the ſtem, that the wound 
may heal over.“ | | 
The ſccond ſpecies is propagated, 1. By buddin 
it _ the young plants of the 1 Theſe 
ſtocks ſhould be raiſed as was directed in that article. 


They ſhould be planted in the nurſery way, one foot 


aſunder, and two feet diſtant 'in the rows, which 
ſhould be kept clean of weeds, and muſt be dug be- 
tween every winter till the operation is to be — 
cd. After they have ſtood in the nurſery- ground 
about two years, and have made at leaſt one good 
ſummer's ſhoot, the ſummer following is the time for 


the operation. Then, having your cuttings ready ſoon 
weather 


after midſummer, the, evenings aud cloud 
ſhould be made choice of for the work. Whoever has 
a great number of trees to inoculate, mult regard no 
weather, but keep working on, to get his buſineſs over 


before the ſeaſon ends; and, indeed, a good hand will 


be always pretty ſure of ſucceſs be the weather what 
it will. If the ſtocks were healthy, the ſummer fol- 
lowing they will make pretty good ſhoots ; and in a 
year or two after that will flower. This is one me- 
thod of PrOpagating this tree; and thoſe plants that 
are page this way will grow to a larger ſize than 
thoſc raiſed immediately from ſeeds.— 2. This tree 


alſo may be propagated by ſeeds ; which will ſome- 


times ripen with us, and may be obtained out of our 
own gardens. The manner of raiſing them this way 
is as follows : Let a warm border be prepared ; and if 
It 1s not naturally ſandy, let drift-ſand be mixed with 
the ſoil; and in this border let the ſeeds be ſown in 
the month of March, about half an inch deep. After 


this, conſtant weeding muſt be obſerved ; and when 


the plants are come up, if they could be ſhaded in the 
heat of the day, it would be much better. Theſe, 
with now and then a gentle watering in a dry ſeaſon, 
will be all the precautions they will require the firſt 
ſummer. The winter following if the ſituation is not 
extremely well-ſheltered, protection mult be given them 
from the hard black froſts, which will otherwiſe often 
deſtroy them; ſo that it will be the ſafeſt way to have 
the bed hooped, to cover them with mats in ſuch 
weather, if the ſituation is not well defended: if it is, 
this trouble may be ſaved ; for, even when young, 
they are tolerably ey 
they may be removed into the nurſery, or planted 
where they are to remain, and they will flower 1n three 
or four years after. The uſual nurſery-care muſt be 


taken of them when planted in that way ; and the beſt 
time for planting them there, or where they are to re- 
main, is October ; though they will grow exceeding 
well if removed in any of the winter months ; but, if 
planted late in the ſpring, they will require more 
watering, as the ground will not be ſo regularly 

: ſettled 


In about two or three years 


Mop. 


A. S'O 
ſettled to the roots as if they had been planted ear- 


ler. 


A'SOP, the Phrygian, lived in the time of Solon, 
about the 5oth Olympiad, under the reign of Crœſus 
the laſt King of Lydia. As to genius and abilities, he 
was greatly indebted to nature; but in other reſpects 
not ſo fortunate, being born a ſlave and extremely de- 
formed. St ene, abies of him, ſays he was un- 
fortunate in his birth, condition in life, and death; 
hinting thereby at his deformity, ſervile ſtate, and 
* end. His great genius, however, enabled him 
to ſupport his misfortunes; and, in order to alleviate the 
hardſhips of ſervitude, he compoſed thoſe entertainin 
and inſtructive fables which have acquired him ſo muc 
reputation. He is generally ſuppoſed to have been the 
inventor of that kind of writing; but chis is conteſted 
by ſeveral, particularly Quintilian, who ſeems to think 
that Heſiod was the firſt author of fables. Aſop, how- 
ever, certainly improved this art to a very great degree; 
and hence it is that he has been accounted the author of 
this ſort of productions; 5 ; 

Æſopus autor quam materiam reperit, 
Hanc ego pollivi verſibus ſenariis. 
N Phed. Prol. ad lib. i. 
If any thoughts in theſe iambics ſhine, | 
Th' invention's Æſop's, and the verſe is mine.” 

The firſt maſter whom Aſop ſerved, was one Cara- 
ſius Demarchus, an inhabitant of Athens; and there 
in all probability he acquired his purity in the Greek 


tongue. After him he had ſeveral maſters, and at length 


came undera philoſopher named Idmon or Iadmon, who 
enfranchiſed him. After he had recovered his liberty, 


he ſoon acquired a great reputation amongſt the Greeks; 
ſo that, according to Meziriac, the report of his wiſ- 


dom having reached Croeſus, he lent to enquire after 


him, and engaged him in his ſervice. He travelled 
through Grecce, according to the ſame author; whe- 


ther for his own pleaſure, or upon the affairs of Crœſus, 
is uncertain: and paſſing by Athens ſoon after Piſi- 
ſtratus had uſurped the ſovereign power, and finding 
that the Athenians bore the yoke very impatiently, he 
told them the fable of the frogs who petitioned Jupiter 


for a king. The images made uſe of by Xſop are cer- 


tainly very happy inventions to inſtruct mankind; they 


poſſeſs all that is neceſſary to perfect a precept, having 


a mixture of the uſeful with the agreeable. © Aſop 
the fabuliſt (fays Aulus Gellius), was deſervedly e- 


| ſteemed wiſe, ſince he did not, after the manner of the 


philoſophers, rigidly and imperiouſly dictate ſuch things 


as were proper to be adviſed and perſuaded ; but, fra- 


ming entertaining and agreeable apologues, he thereby 
charms and captivates the human mind.” —Aſfop was 
put to death at Delphi. Plutarch tells us, that he came 


there with a great quantity of gold and ſilver, being 


ordered by Croeſus to offer a ſacrifice to Apollo, and to 


give a conſiderable ſum to each inhabitant : but a 


quarrel ariſing betwixt him and the Delphians, he ſent 
back the money to Crœſus; for he thonght thoſe for 
whom that prince deſigned it, had rendered'themſelves 
unworthy of it. The inhabitants of. Delphi contrived 
an accuſation of ſacrilege againſt him; and pretending 
they had convicted him, threw him lieadlong from a 
rock. For this craelty and injuſtice, we are told they 
were viſited with famine and peſtilence ; and conſulting 


che oracle, they received for anſwer, that the god de- 
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Eſtival ſign, æſtival ſolſtice, &c. 


ATH 


ſigned this as a puniſhment for their treatment of Æſop 
they endeavoured to make an atonement by railing a 
pyramid to his honour. 

SOP (Clodius), a celebrated actor, who flouriſhed 
about the 670th year of Rome. He and Roſcius were 
cotemporaries, and the beſt performers who ever appear- 
ed upon the Roman ſtage, the former excelling in tra- 
gedy, the latter in comedy, Cicero put himſelf under 
their direction to perfect his action. Æſop lived in a 


moſt expenſive manner, and at one entertainment is 


ſaid to have had a diſh which coſt above eight hundred 
pounds ; this diſh, we are told, was filled with finging 
and ſpeaking birds, ſome of which coſt near 501. The 
delight which Æſop took in this ſort of birds proceed- 
ed, as Mr Bayle obſerves, from the expence. He did 
not make a diſh of them becauſe they could ſpeak, ac- 
cording to the refinement of Pliny upon this circum- 
ſtance, this motive being only by accident ; but becauſe 
of their extraordinary price. 
birds that could not ſpeak, and yet more ſcarce and 


dear than theſe, he would have procured ſach for his. 


table. Aſop's ſon was no leſs luxurious than the fa- 
ther; for he diſſolved pearls for his gueſts to ſwallow. 


Some ſpeak of this as a common practice of his; but 
others mention his falling into this exceſs only on a 


particular day, when he was treating his friends. Ho- 
race * ſpeaks only of one pearl of great value, which 


he diſſolved in vinegar, and drank, Aſop, notwith- lib. ii. 239. 


ſtanding his expences, is ſaid to have died worth above 


160,0001l, When he was upon the ſtage, he entered 


into his part to ſuch a degree, as ſometimes to be ſeized 


with a perfect ecſtaſy : Plutarch mentions it as report- 
ed of him, that whilſt he was repreſenting Atrens de- 


liberating how he ſhould revenge himſelf on Thyeſtes, 
he was ſo tranſported beyond himſelf in the heat of 


—̃ —ͤ—é 


* 


If there had been any 


action, that with his truncheon he ſmote one of the 


ſcrvants croſſing the ſtage, and laid him dead on the ſpot. 


ASTIMATIO carirT1s, a term met with in old 


law-books for a fine anciently ordained to be paid for 


offences committed againſt perſons of quality, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral degrees. 


ASTIVAL, in a 3 ſenſe, denotes ſomething 


connected with, or belonging to, ſummer. Hence 


ASTUARIA, in geography, 


denotes an arm of the 


ſea, which runs a good way within land. Such is the- 


Cheſapeak bay, &c. 
 ASTUARIES, in ancient 

ges from the hypocauſtum into the chambers, _ 
ASTUARY, among phyſicians, a vapour- bath, 

or any other inſtrument for conveying heat to the. 


body 


the memory of the heroes, by Aſymnus the Megarean. 


He conſulting the oracle in what manner the Megare- 


ans might be-moſt happily governed, was anſwered, If 
they held conſultation with the more numerous whom he 


taking for the dead, built the ſaid monument, and a- 
ſenate-houſe that took within its compaſs the monu- 
ment; imagining that thus the dead would aſſiſt in 


their conſultations. (Pauſanias.) 
ETH, or Ar h, a ſtrong little town in the Auſtrian 


Netherlands and province of Hainault, ſituated on the 


river Dender, about 20 miles S. W. of Bruſſels. 


ATHALIA, or ILA (anc. geog.] now Elba, an 


ASYMNIUM, in antiquity, a monument creed to 


baths, were ſecret paſſa- 


idand; 
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calle it Arthale, The port of Acthalia was called Ar- 
gous, Fl, Sicul.) 

AT HELSTAN, ſce ATHELSTAN. 

ATHER, is uſnally underſtood of a thin, ſubtile mat- 
ter, or medium, much finer and rarer than air; which 
commencing from the limits of our atmoſphere, poſ- 
ſeſſes the whole heavenly ſpace, —The word is Greek, 
«/4y4, ſuppoſed to be formed from the verb , © to 
burn, to flame; ſome of the ancients, particularly 
Anaxagoras, ſuppoſing it of the nature of fire. See 
FIRE. 

The philoſophers cannot conceive that the largeſt 
part of & creation ſhould be perfectly void; and there- 
fore they fill it with a ſpecies of matter under the de- 
nomination of ether, But they vary extremely as to the 
nature and character of this æther. Some conceive it as a 
body ſui generis, appointed only to fill ap the vacuitics 
between the heavenly bodies; and therefore confined 
to the regions above our atmoſphere. Others ſuppoſe 
it of ſo ſabtile and penctrating a nature, as to pervade 
the air, and other bodics, and poſſeſſes the pores and 
intervals thereof, Others deny the exiſtence of any 
ſuch ſpecific matter ; and think the air itſelf, by that 
immenſe tenuity and expanſion it is found capable of, 
may diffuſe itſelf throngh the interſtellar ſpaces, and 
be the only matter found therein, 

In effett, æther, being no object of our ſenſes, but 
the mere work of imagination, brought only upon the 
ſtage for the ſake of hypotheſis, or to ſolve ſome phe- 
nomenon, real or imaginary ; authors take the liberty 
to modify it how they pleaſe. Some ſuppoſe it of an 
elementary nature, like other bodies; and only diſtin- 
guiſhed by its tenuity, and the other affections conſe- 
quent thereon : which is the philoſophical æther. O- 


tary; but rather a ſort of fifth element, of a purer, 
more refined, and ſpirituous nature, than the ſubſtances 
about our carth: and void of the common affections 
thereof, as gravity, cc. The heavenly ſpaces being 
the ſuppoſed region or reſidence of a more exalted claſs 
of beings, the medium muſt be more exalted in pro- 
portion. Such is the ancient and popular idea of æther, 
or ætherial matter. 


The term æther being thus embarraſſed with a vari- 


ety of ideas, and arbitrarily applicd to ſo many dif- 


ferent things, che later and ſeverer philoſophers chooſe 
to ſet it aſide, and in lieu thereof to ſubſtitute other more 
determinate ones. Thus, the Carteſians uſe the term 
materia ſubtilis ; which is their æther: and Sir Iſaac 
Newton, ſometimes a /i-bti/e ſpirit, as in the cloſe of 
| bis Principia; and ſometimes a /ubtile or ætherial me- 
dium, as in his Optics, | 

The truth is, there are abundance of conſiderations, 
which ſcem to evince the exiſtence of ſome matter in 
the air, much finer than the air itſelf. There is an un- 
known ſomething, which remains behind when the air 
is taken away; as appears from certain effects which 
we ſce produced in vacuo, Heat, Sir Iſaac Newton 
obſerves, is communicated through a vacuum almoſt as 
readily as through air: but ſuch communication can- 
not be without ſome interjacent body, to act as a me- 
dium. And ſuch body may be ſubtile enough to pe- 
netrate the pores of glaſs; and may be very well con- 


1 
Aihelſtan, iſland on the coaſt of Etruria, in compaſs an hundred 
Ather. miles, abounding in iron, as Elba ſtlll does. Stephanus 


E T H 
cluded to 
ſequently be diffuſed through all the parts of ſpace 


which anſwers to the full character of an æther. See Ethula, 


HEAT. 

The exiſtence of ſuch an ætherial medium being ſet- 
tled, that author proceeds to its properties; inferring 
it to be not only rarer and more fluid than air, but ex- 
ceedingly more elaſtic and active: in virtue of which 
properties, he ſhows, that a great part of the phenome- 
na of nature may be produced by it, To the weight, 
e. g. of this medium, he attributes gravitation, or the 
weight of all other bodies; and to its elaſticity, the 
elaſtic force of the air and of nervous fibres, and the 


_ emiſſion, refraction, reflection, and other phenomena 


of light; as alſo, ſenſation, muſcular motion, &c. In 
fine, this ſame matter ſeems the primum mobile, the 
firſt ſource or ſpring of phyſical action in the modern 
ſyſtem. | 
4 The Carteſian æther is ſuppoſed not only to pervade, 
but adequately to fill, all the vacuities of bodies; and 
thus to make an abſolute plenum in the univerſe, 
But Sir Iſaac Newton overturns this opinion, from 
divers conſiderations; by ſhowing, that the celeſtial 
ſpaces are void of all ſenſible reſiſtance: for, hence it 
follows, that the matter contained therein muſt be im- 
menſely rare, in regard the reſiſtance of bodies is chief- 
ly as their denſity ; ſo that if the heavens were thus 
adequately filled with a medium or matter, how ſubtile 
ſoever, they would reſiſt the motion of the planets and 
comets much more than quickſilver or gold. 
The late diſcoveries in electricity have thrown great 
light upon this ſubject, and render it extremely pro- 
bable that the zther ſo often talked of is no other than 
the clectric fluid, or ſolar light, which diffuſes itſelf 
throughout the whole ſyſtem of nature. See ELEc- 


 TRICITY, Fin, HEAT, LIGHT, Ke. 
thers will have it of another ſpecies, and not elemen- 


ATHER, in chemiſtry, the lighteſt, moſt volatile, 
and moſt inflammable of all liquids, is produced by 
diſtillation of acids with rectified ſpirit of wine. See 
CHEMISTRY and PHARMACY (the Indexes). 

ATHERIAL, ETHER&R1vUs, ſomething that belongs 
to, or partakes of, the nature of Ar HER. Thus we 
ſay, the ætherial ſpace, atherial regions, &c. 

Some of the ancients divided the univerſe, with re- 
ſpect to the matter contained therein, into elementary 
and ztherial, 1 

Under the ætherial world was included all that ſpace 
above the uppermoſt clement, viz. fire. This they 
ſuppoſed to be perfectly homogeneous, incorruptible, 
unchangeable, &c. Sce CORRUPTION. The Chaldees 
placed an ætherial world between the empyreum and 
the region of the fixed ſtars. Beſides which, they 
ſometimes alſo ſpeak of a ſecond ætherial world, mean- 
ing by it the ſtarry orb; and a third ztherial world, 
by which is meant the the planetary region. 

A.THIOPIA. Sce ErHIOPIA. | 

ATHIOPS, Mineral, Martial, and Antimonial. 


See Pharmacy (Iudex). 


AT HUSA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
digynia claſs ; and, in the natural method, ranking 
under the 45th order, Umbellatz. The characters are: 
The calyx is an univerſal umbel expanding, the interior 
rays ſhorter by degrees; with a partial umbel, ſmall, 
and expanding. There is no univerſal involucrum; 
the partial one is dimidiated, with three or fiye leaf- 

| lets, 


permeate thoſe of all other bodies, and con- tber 


Aetians lets, and pendulous; the 


AETF 


roper perianthium ſcarcely. 


diſcernible. The Ke an corolla is uniform with 


Actius. fertile florets ; the partial one has five heart-infleted 


unequal petals, The ſtamina conſiſt of five ſimple fila- 
ments, with roundiſh antherz. The prſtillumn is a ger- 
men beneath ; with two reflected ſtyli ; the ſtigmata 
obtuſe. There is no pericarpium ; the fruit is ovate, 
ſtriated, and tripartite, The ſeeds are two, roundiſh 
and ſtriated. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the æthuſa 
ſynapium, fools-parſley, or leſſer hemlock (a native of 
Britain), which grows in corn-fields and gardens. This 
plant, from its reſemblance to common parſley, hath 
ſometimes been miſtaken for it ; and when eaten, it oc- 
caſions ſickneſs. If the curled-leaved parſley only was 
cultivated in gardens, no ſuch miſtakes would hap- 
pen in future. Cows, horſes, ſheep, goats, and ſwine, 
cat it. It is noxious to geeſe. | 
AETIANS, in church-hiſtory, a branch of Arians 
who maintained, that the Son and Holy Ghoſt are in 


all things diſſimilar to the Father. See AETIus. 


ATIOLOGY, is that part of Pathology which is 
employed in exploring the cauſes of diſeaſes, | 
 AETION, a celobrated painter, who has left us an 


excellent picture of Roxana and Alexander, which he 


exhibited at the Olympic Games : it repreſents a mag- 
nificent chamber, where Roxana is ſitting on a bed of 
a moſt ſplendid appearance, which is rendered till 
more brilliant by her beauty. She looks downwards, 
in a kind of confuſion, being ſtruck with the preſence 
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whom he learned grammar and logic, he was ordained 
deacon, and at length biſhop, by Eudoxus patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, St Epiphanius has preſerved 47 of 
his propoſitions againſt the Trinity, His followers 
were called AETIANS. 

AETIUs, a famous phyſician, born at Amida in Me- 
ſopotamia, and the author of a work intitled Tetrabi- 
blos, which is a collection from the writings of thoſe 
phyſicians who went before him. He lived, accor- 
ding to Dr Friend, at the end of the 5th or the begin- 
ning of the 6th century. | 
Axkrius, governor of Gallia Narbonenſis in the reign 
of Valentinian III. forced the Franks who were paſ- 
ſing into Gaul to repaſs the Rhine. He defeated the 


Goths; and routed Attila king of the Huns, who in- 


vaded Gaul with an army of 700,000 men. But the 
emperor, jealous of the merit of this great man, killed 
him in 454 with his own hand, under the pretence 
that he had permitted the invaſion of the Huns, after 


Attila's defeat. | | | 
ATNA, (in the Itineraries Æthna, ſuppoſed from 


«0, © to burn” ; according to Bochart, from Athuna, 
a furnace, or Ætuna, darkneſs), now Monte Cibello: a 
vulcano or burning mountain of Sicily, ſituated in 
lat. 389. N. long. 159. E. | - 
This mountain, famous from the remoteſt antiquity, 


both for its bulk and terrible eruptions, ſtands in the 


caſtern part of the iſland, in a very extenſive plain, 


called Val Demoni, from the notion of its being inha- 

bited by devils, who torment the ſpirits of the , rare 

in the bowels of this vulcano, _ es 
Concerning the dimenſions of mount Xna, we can Inconſiſtent 

ſcarce extract any thing conſiſtent, even from the ac- ®<Founts _, 


counts of the Jateſt and moſt ingenious travellers. Pin- ee 
dar, who lived about 435 years before Chriſt, calls it 3 


the Fillar of heaven, on account of its great height. na. 


of Alexander ſtanding before her. A number of little 
Cupids flutter about, ſome holding up the curtain, as 
if to ſhow Roxana to the prince, whilſt others are 
buſied in undreſſing the lady; ſome pull Alexander by 
the cloak, who appears like a young baſhful bride- 
groom, and preſent him to his miſtreſs : he lays his 
crown at her feet, being accompanied by Epheſtion, 
who holds a torch in his hand, and leans upon a youth, 


who repreſents Hymen. Several other little Cupids 
are repreſented playing with his arms; ſome carry his 
lance, ſtooping under ſo heavy a weight; others bear 
along his buckler, upon which one of them is ſeated, 
whom the reſt carry in triumph; another lies in am- 
b1ſh in his armour, waiting to frighten the reſt as they 
paſs by. This picture gained Aetion ſo much repu- 
tation, that the preſident of the games gave him his 
daughter in marriage. 

ATITES, or EAGLE-STONE, in natural hiſtory, a 
flinty or cruſtated ſtone, hollow within, and contain- 
ing a nucleus, which, on ſhaking, rattles within. It 
was formerly in repute for ſeveral extraordinary magi- 
cal as well as medical powers; ſuch as preventing abor- 
tion, diſcovering thieves, and other ridiculous proper- 
ties. The word is formed from aπ＋ e., cagle; the 


popular tradition being, that it is found in the eagle's 


neſt, whither it is ſuppoſed to be carried while the fe- 


male ſits, to prevent her eggs from being rotten. It 


is found in ſeveral parts, near Trevoux in France, one 
can ſcarce dig a few feet, without finding conſiderable 
ſtrata or beds of the coarſer or ferrnginous kind. They 
are originally ſoft, and of the colour of yellow ochre. 
But the fineſt and moſt valncd of all the caple-ſtones, 
are accidental ſtates of one or other of our common 
pebbles, | | 


AETIUs, one of the moſt zealous defenders of 


Arianiſm, was born in Syria, and flouriſhed about the 
year 336. After being ſervant to a grammarian, of 
Vor. I, 


All modern writers likewiſe agree, that this mountain 


is very high, and very large; but differ exceſſively both 


as to its height and magnitude: ſome making it no leſs 
than twelve miles high, others eiglit, others ſix, ſome 


four, while Mr Brydone, and Sir William Hamilton, 


who latcly aſcended to its higheſt ſummit, reduce its 
height to little more than two miles ; nay, by ſome 
it 1s reduced to 10,036 fect, ſomewhat leſs than two 
miles, No leſs remarkable are the differences concern- 
ing its circumference : ſome making it only 60 miles 
round, others 100 ; and Signior Recupero, from whom 


Mr Brydone had his information in this reſpect, affirms 


it to be no leſs than 183 miles in circuit. | 
We are ſorry to detract from the merit of Mr Bry- 

done, or to involve in obſcurity what he hath been at 

ſo much pains to clucidate; but every perſon who com- 


pares the account of mount Atna's circumference, gi- 


ven by Signior Recupero, and to which Mr Brydone 


ſeems to have aſſented, with its apparent circumference 
on the map prefixed to that gentleman's tour through 
Sicily and Malta, mult at once be ſtruck with the pro- 
digious diſparity. Indeed, it is plain, that, in the map, 
the geographer hath not left room for any ſnch moun- 
tain ; nor can we help thinking, that, by comparing 
the diſtances of ſome of the Sicilian towns from one a- 
nother, Signior Recupero's dimenſions will be found 
enormouſly exaggerated. Certain it is, that there the 
3 hath placed Catania, which ſtands at the 


oot of mount AÆtna, on one ſide, no more than 28 


miles from the moſt diſtant point of the river Alcan- 
E e tara, 


— 
w_ 


ens. 
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tara, which forms the boundary on the oppoſite ſide; 
1s that a circle, whoſe radius 15 14 or 15 miles, muſt 
encompaſs as much ſpace as we can pothibly think is 
occipicd by the baſis of mount Ana, Thus we will 
reduce the circumference of this famous mountain to 


between 8o and 90 miles; and even when we do fo, 


angle, in proportion to its baſis, 


Dimenſions 
uncertain, 


it muſt ſtill be acknowledged to be very great. 

Bat if we are embarrailed with the circumference of 
Atria, we arc mach more ſo with the accounts relating 
to its height; and one circumitance, particularly, cre- 
ates almoſt inſurmountable dificultics, It is agreed 
upon by all travellers, and among the reſt by Sir William 
Hamilton, that from Catania, where the aſcent firſt bc- 


pins, to the ſummit, is no leſs than 30 miles. The 


eſcent on the other tide we have no account of; but, 


whatever ſuppoſition we make, the height of the moun- 


tain muſt be prodigious, If we ſuppoſe it likewiſe to be 
30 miles, and that mount Aitna can be repreſcnted by 
an equilateral triangle, cach of whoſe ſides is 30 miles, 
we will have an amazing elevation indeed, no leſs than 
26 miles perpendicular !—Such a height being beyond 
all credibility, we muſt contract the ſides of our tri- 
We ſhall begin with 
allowing 10 miles for the difference between a ſtraight 
line from Catania to the ſummit, and the length of 
the road, occaſioned by the incqualitics of the moun- 
tain ; and ſuppoſing the deſcent on the other ſide to 
be ſomewhat ſhorter, we may call it 15 miles. Mount 
Atna will now be repreſented by a ſcalene triangle, 
whoſe baſe is 30 miles, its longeſt ſide 20, and its 
ſhorteſt 15; from which proportions we will {till find 
its height to be betwixt eight and nine miles. — This 
is ſtill incredible; and when all the various relations 
concerning the height of Atna are compared, we hope 


it will not be thought preſumptuons in us to give it as 
our opinion, that the true dimenſions of this mountain 
are as yet unknown. The following meaſures are given 


by different authors: 
Height above the ſurfaec of the ſea, 10,036 feet. 
One hundred and cighty miles circumference at the 

baſe. —Faujas de S. Fon in his Volcans du Vivarais. 
Height 12,000 feet. —Brydone. Tour to Sicily. 
Height 2500 toiſcs.—La Platriere, ſaid as from 


 Recupero. | 


General ap- 


* 


Height 1950 toiſes.— Diameter 30 miles. Men- 
telle Geogr. comp. 

Others make its hei 
ſuperfic es 300 ſquare miles. | | | 

Concerning the products and general appearance of 
this volcano, authors are much better agreed. —The 
journey. from Catania to its ſummit has been lately 
deſcribed by three travellers, M. D*Orville, Mr Bry- 
done, and Sir William Hamilton. All theſe agree, 
that this ſingle mountain affords an epitome of the dif- 
ferent climates throughout the whole world: towards 


the foot, it is very hot; farther up, more temperate ; 


and grows gradually more and more cold the higher we 
aſcend. At the very top, it is perpetually covered with 
ſnow : from thence the whole illand is ſupplied with that 
article, ſo neceſſary in a hot climate, and without which 
the natives ſay Sicily could not be inhabited. So great 
is the demand for this commodity, that the biſhap's re- 
venues, which are conſiderable, ariſe from the ſale of 
mount Etna's ſnow ; and he is ſaid to draw 1000“. a- 
year from one ſmall portion lying on the north ſide of 
the mountain, Great quantities of ſnow and ice are like- 
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ht only 2000 toiſes, and its 


brink of the 
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wiſe exported to Malta and Italy, making a conſiderable 
branch of commerce. On the north ſide of this ſnowy 
region, Mr Brydone was aſſured, that there are ſeveral 
ſmall lakes which never thaw ; and that the ſnow mixed 
with the aſhes and ſalt of the mountain are accumulated 
to a vaſt depth. The quantity of ſalts contained in this 
mountain, he, with great probability, conjectures to be 
one reaſon of the preſervation of its ſnows ; for ſalt in- 
creaſes the coldneſs of ſnow to a ſurpriſing degree“. 


ſituated in the middle of a gently inclining plain, of 
about nine miles in circumference. It is entirely form- 
ed of ſtones and aſhes; and, as Mr Hamilton was in- 
formed by ſeveral people of Catania, had been thrown 
up about 25 or 30 years before the time (1769) he vi- 
ſited mount Atna. Before this mountain was thrown 
up, there was only a prodigious large chaſm, or gulph, 
in the middle of the above-mentioned plain; and it 
has been remarked, that about once in 100 years the 
top of Atna falls in; which undoubtedly muſt be the 
caſe at certain periods, or the mountain behoved conti- 
nually to increaſe in height. As this little mountain, 
though emitting ſmoke from every pore, appeared ſo- 
lid and firm, Mr Hamilton and his companions went up 
to the very top. In the middle is a hollow, about two 
miles and a half in circumference, according to Mr 


Hamilton; three miles and a half, according to Mr 
Brydone ; and three or fonr, according to Mr D'Or- 


ville. The inſide is cruſted over with falts and ſulphur 
of different colours, It goes ſhelving down, from the 
top, like an inverted cone; the depth, in Mr Hamil-- 
ton's opinion, nearly correſponding to the height of 
the little mountain. From many places of this ſpace 
Hue volumes of ſulphureous ſmoke, which being much 
heavier than the circumambient air, inſtead of aſcend- 
ing in it, roll down the ſide of the mountain, till, co- 
ming to a more denſe atmoſphere, it ſhoots off horizon- 
tally, and forms a large tract in the air, according to the 
direction of the wind; which, happily for our tra- 
vellers, carricd it exactly to the ſide oppoſite to which 
they were placed. In the middle of this funnel is the 


tremenduons and unfathomable gulph, ſo much cele- 


brated in all ages, both as the terror of this life, and 


* 

In the middle of the ſnowy regions ſtands the great . * 
crater, or mouth of AÆtna; from which, though con- lation. 
trary to the uſual method of travellers, we ſhall begin Crater de- 
our particular account of this mountain. Sir William ſcribed. 
Hamilton deſcribes the crater as a little mountain, 
about a quarter of a mile F and very ſteep, 


the place of puniſhment in the next. From this gulph. 


continually iſſue terrible and confuſed noiſes, which in 
eruptions are increaſed to ſuch a degree as to be heard 
at a prodigious diſtance. 
different at different times: for Mr Hamilton obſer- 
ved, by the wind clearing away the ſmoke from time 
to time, that the inverted hollow cone was contracted 
almoſt to a point; while Mr D' Orville and Mr Bry- 
done found the opening very large. Both Mr Bry- 
done and Mr Hamilton found the crater too hot to 
deſcend into it; but Mr D' Orville was bolder; and 
accordingly he and his fellow- traveller, faſtened to 
ropes which two or three men held at a diſtance for 
fear of accidents, deſcended as near as paſſible to the 
ph; but the ſmall flames and ſmoke 
which iſſued from it on every ſide, and a greeniſh ſul- 
phur, and pumice-ſtones, quite black, which covered 
tac margin, would not permit them to come ſo near 


Its diameter is probably very. 
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Etna. 28 to have a full view. They only ſaw diſtincly in 
w—— the middle, a maſs of matter which roſe, in the ſhape 


of a cone, to the height of aboye 60 feet, and which. 


towards the baſe, as far as their ſight could reach, might 
be 600 or 800. ., while they were obſerving this ſub- 
ſtance ſome motion was perceived on the north fide, 
oppoſite to that whereon they ſtood ; and immediately 


the mountain began to ſend forth ſmoke and aſhes. 


This eruption was preceded by a ſenſible increaſe of 
its internal roarings; which, however, did not conti- 
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whole iſland, and far into the ſea on the other ſide, form- | Mera, 


ing a viſible tract in the air, which, as the ſun riſes a- 
bove the horizon, is ſhortened, and at laſt confined to 
the neighbourhood of Ætna. The moſt beautiful part 
of the ſcene, however, in Mr Brydone's opinion, is the 
mountain itſelf, the iſland of Sicily, and the numerous 
iſlands lying round it. Theſe laſt ſeem to be cloſe to 


the ſkirts of Ætna; the diſtances appearing reduced to 
nothing. | 


This mountain is divided into three zones, which Diviſion 
nae ; but after a moment's dilatation, as if to give it might properly enough be diſtinguiſhed by the names into three 


vent, the volcano reſumed its former tranquillity ; but 


as it was by no means proper to make a longer ſtay in 
ſuch a place, our travellers immediately returned to 

their attendants. | 
On the ſummit of mount Ætna, Mr Hamilton ob- 
ſerves, that he was ſenſible of a difficulty in reſpiration 
from the too great ſubtility of the air, independent of 
what aroſe from the ſulphureons ſmoke of the moun- 
tain. Mr Brydone takes no notice of this; which pro- 
bably aroſe from the air being in a more rarefied ſtate 
at the time of Mr Hamilton's obſervations than of Mr 
Brydone's ; the barometer as obſerved by the former, 
ſtanding at 18 inches and 10 lines, by the latter at 19 

inches 6; lines. 

In theſe high regions there is generally a very vio- 
lent wind, which, as all our travellers found it conſtantly 
blowing from the ſouth, may poſſibly be commonly di- 
rected 5 that point. Here Mr Brydone's thermo- 
meter fell to 272. 
Eplendor of The top of Ætna being above the common region 
the ſtars of vapours, the heavens appear with exceeding great 
ſ:en from ſplendor, —Mr Brydone and his company obſerved, as 
the top of they aſcended in the night, that the number of ſtars 
in ſeemed to be infinitely increaſed, and the light of each 


of them appeared brighter than uſual ; the whiteneſs of 


the milky-way was like a pure flame which ſhot acroſs 


the heavens ; and with the naked eye, they could ob- 


ſerve cluſters of ſtars that were inviſible from below. 
Had Jupiter been viſible, he is of opinion that ſome of 
his ſattellites might have been diſcovered with the naked 
eye, or at leaſt with a very ſmall pocket-glaſs. Helike- 
wiſe took notice of ſeveral of thoſe metcors called fal/- 
ing ſtars ; which appeared as much clevated as when 


viewed from the plain : a proof, according to Mr Bry- 


done, that“ theſe bodies move in regions much be- 
% yond the bounds that ſome philoſophers have aſſign- 
« ed to our atmoſphere.” 

To have a full and clear proſpe& from the ſummit 
of mount AÆAtna, it is neceſſary to be there before ſun- 
riſe ; as the vapours raiſed by the ſun, ia the day-time, 
will obſcure every object: accordingly, our travellers 
took care to arrive there early enough; and all agree, 
that the beauty of the proſpect from thence cannot be 
expreſſed. Here Mr Brydone and Mr Hamilton had a 
view of Calabria in Italy, with the ſea beyond it ; the 
Lipari iſlands, and Stromboli, a volcano at about 70 
miles diſtance, appeared juſt under their fect; the whole 
iſland of Sicily, with its rivers, towns, harbours, &c. 
appeared diſtinct, as if ſeen on a map. Maſla, a Sici- 
lian author, affirms, that the African coaſt, as well as 
that of Naples, with many of its iſlands, have been diſ- 
covered from the top of Atna. The viſible horizon 
here is not leſs than 8 or 900 miles in diameter. The 
Pyramidal ſhadow of the mountain reaches acroſs the 


Frtenſive 
Pr oſpect. ; 


ſmooth and even. This is immediately ſuccee 


for the ſnows, they might 


of torrid, temperate, and Jrigid they are, however, Zones. 
Fi 


known by the names of the Fiedmonteſe, or Regione cul- 
ta, the cultivated, or fertile region; the Se, woody, 
or temperate zone; and the Regione deſerta, the frigid, 
or deſert zone, or region. All theſe are plainly diſtin- 


guiſhed from the ſummit. The Kegione deſerta is mark- Regione 
ed out by a circle of ſnow and ice, which extends on all deſerta. 
ſides to the diſtance of about eight miles, beginning at 


the foot of the crater. Greateſt part of this 1 55 1 


ed 
the Sy/vo/a, or woody region; which forms a de © 
the molt beautiful green, ſurrounding the mountain on 
all ſides. This reg1on is variegated with a vaſt number 
of mountains of a conical form, thrown up by Xtna in 
thoſe eruptions which burſt out from its vides. Mr Ha- 
milton counted 44 on the Catania ſide, each having its 
crater, many with large trees flouriſhing both within 
and without the craters. All theſe, except a few of late 
date, have acquired a wonderful degree of fertility. The 
circumference of this zone, or greatcircle, according to 
Recupero, is not leſs than Jo or 80 miles. It is every- 
where ſucceeded by the . an culta; which is much 
broader than the reſt, and extends on all ſides to the 
foot of the mountain. Here terrible devaſtations are 
ſometimes committed by the eruptions ; and the whole 
region is likewiſe full of conical mountains thrown up 
by them. The circumference of this region, is, by Re- 
cupero, reckoned 183 miles ; but we have already pi- 
ven our reaſons for rejecting theſe dimenſions.— This 
region is bounded by the ſea to the ſouth and ſouth- 
eaſt; and on all other ſides, by the river Semetus and 
Alcantara, which form the boundaries of mount Ætna. 
About a mile below the foot of the great crater, are 


found the ruins of an ancient ſtructure, called J Torre y Torre del 
del Filoſofo, by ſome ſuppoſed to have been built by the Filoſoſo. 


philoſopher Empedocles, who took up his habitation 
here, the better to ſtudy the nature of Mount tna. 
By others they are ſuppoſed to be ruins of a temple of 
Vulcan. They are of brick, and ſeem to have been or- 


namented with marble. Somewhere in this region alſo, 


Mr D'Orville found a great oblong block of poliſhed 
marble, cight or ten feet high, and three or four thick; 
though how it came there, was quite unaccountable to 
him. From Mr D'Orville's and Mr Brydone's accounts, 
we muſt reckon this part of the mountain pretty ſteep: 
but Mr Hamilton fays, that the aſcent was ſo gradual, 

as not to be in the leaſt 5 no and had it not been 

a 


ve rode on their mules to 
the very foot of the crater. 


The woody region deſcends eight or nine miles be- Region 
Jow the Regione deſerta, but differs greatly in the tem- Sylvoſa. 


perature of its climate. Mr Hamilton obſerved a gra- 
dual decreaſe of the vegetation as he advanced; the 


under part being covered with large timber trees, which 
| E e 2 grey 


His. 
— — 
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grew gradualiy leſs as be approached the third region, 
at laſt they degencrated into the ſmall plants of the 
northern climates. He alſo obſerved quantities of ju- 
niper and tanſcy; and was informed by his guide, that 
later inthe ſcaſon (he viſited Ætua in June 1769) there 
arc 2 great many curious plants, and in ſome places 
rhubarb and ſaliron in great plenty. In Carrera's hi- 
ſtory of Catania, there is a lift of all the plants and 
herbs of Atna in alphabetical order. 

This region is cxtolled by Mr Brydone as one of the 
moſt delightful ſpots on carth. He lodged for a night 
in a large cave ncar the middle, formed by one of the 
molt ancient lavas. It is called La Spelonca del * 
ple, or the goats cavern ; becauſc it is frequented by 
thoſe animals, which take refuge there iu bad weather. 
Here his reſt was diſturbed by a mountain thrown up 
in the eruption 1766. It diſcharged great quantitics 
of ſmoke, and made ſeveral exploſions like heavy can- 


non fired at a diſtance; but they could obſerve no ap- 


Eruption of 
boiling wa- 


* 


pearance of fire. | 

This gentleman likewiſe viſited the eaſtern fide of 
the Kegione ſ5looſa, intending to have aſcended that way 
to the ſummit, and deſcended again on the ſouth fide 
to Catania; but found it impracticable; though what 
the inſurmountable difficulties were, he does not men- 
tion. On this fide, part of the woody region was de- 
ſtroyed, in 1755, by an immenſe torrent of boiling wa- 


ter, which iſſued from the great crater. Its traces were 


ſtill very viſible, about a mile and an half broad, and 
in ſome places more. The foil was then only begin- 
ning to recover its vegetative power, which it ſcems this 
torrent had deſtroyed for 14years,—Near this place arc 
ſome beautiful woods of cork, and evergreen oak, grow- 
ing abſolutely out of the lava, the foil having hardly 
filled the crevices ; and not far off, our traveller obſer- 
ved ſeven little mountains that ſeemed to have been form- 
ed by a late eruption. Each of theſe had a regular cup, 


or crater, on the top; and, in ſome, the middle gulph, 


__ Overgrown 


cheſtnut 
wees. 


the ſight of this tree, as it is © 


or Voragine, as the Sicilians call it, was ſtill open. 
Into theſe gulphs Mr Brydone tumbled down ſtones, 
and heard the noiſe for a long time after. All the 
fields round, to a conſiderable diſtance, were covered 
with large burnt ſtones diſcharged from theſe little vul- 
canoes. | 
The woody region, eſpecially the eaſt fide, called 
Carpinetto, abounds with very largecheſtnut trees; the 
— remarkable of which has been called, from its ſize, 
Caſlagno de Cento Cavalli, or cheſtnut- tree of an hun- 
dred horſe. Mr Brydone was greatly diſappointed at 
* a buſh of five large 
ones growing together: but his guides aſſured him that 
all theſe five were once united into one ſtem ; and Sig- 
nior Recupero told him, that he himſelf had been at 
the expence of carrying up peaſants with tools to di 
round this buſh of trees, and found all the ſtems united 
below ground in one root. The circumference, as mea- 
fired by Meſſrs Brydone and Glover, who accompanied 
him, amounted to 204 feet. Another of theſe, about a 
mile and a half higher on the mountain, is called Caſtag- 
na del Galea: it riſes from one ſolid ſtem to a conſide- 
rable height; after which it branches out, and is a much 


| ner object than the other: this was meaſured two feet 


above the ground, and found to be 76 feet in circum- 
third, called Caſiagna del Nave, is pretty 


nearly of the ſame fize ; and Maſſa, one of the moſt 
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eſteemed Sicilian authors, afirms that he has ſcen ſolid Aus. 
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oaks there upwards of 40 fect round. All theſe grow 
on a thick rich foil, which ſeems originally to have 


been formed of athes thrown oat by the mountain. Here 


the barometer ftood at 26 inches 5 lines and an half, 
indicating an elevation of near 4000 feet. 


The Piedmonteſc diſtrict is covered with towns, vil- Regione 
lages, monaſteries, &c. and is well peopled, notwith- Culta. 


ſtanding the danger of ſuch a fituation ; but the ferti- 
lity of the ſoil tempts pcople to inhabit that country; 
and their ſuperſtitious confidence in their faints, with 
the propenſity mankind have to deſpiſe danger which 
they do not 1cc, render them as ſecure there as in any 
other place. Here, Sir William Hamilton obſerves, they 
Keep their vines low, contrary to the cuſtom of thoſe 

who inhabit mount Veſuvius; and they produce a 
ſtronger wine, but not in ſuch abundance : here alſo 
many terrible eruptions have burſt forth ; particularly 


one in 1669. At the foot of the mountain raiſed by $ubterrz. 
that eruption, is a hole, through which Sir William neous ca- 
Hamilton deſcended, by means of a rope, into ſeveral verns. 


ſubterrancous caverns, branching out, and extending 
much farther than he choſe to venture, the cold there 
being excethve, and a violent wind extinguiſhing ſome 
of the torches. Many other caverns are known in this 
and the other regions of Atna ; particularly one near 
this place called La Spalonca della Palomba, (from the 
wild pigeons building their neſts there). Here Mr 
Brydone was told that ſome people had loſt their ſenſes, 
from having advanced too far, imagining they ſaw de- 
vils and damned ſpirits. Some of theſe caverns are 
made uſe of as magazines for ſnow; which they are 
well adapted for, on account of their extreme cold. 
Theſe are with great probability ſuppoſed by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton to be the hollows made by the iſſuing of 
the lava in eruptions. | 


In this region the river cis, ſo much celebrated by River Acis 


the pocts, in the fable of Acis and Galatea, takes its 
riſe, It burſts out of the earth at once in a large ſtream, 
runs with great rapidity, and about a mile from its 
ſource throws itſelf into the ſea. Its water is remark- 
ably clear, and ſo extremely cold, that it is reckoned 


dangerous to drink it: it is ſaid, however, to have a 


poiſcnous quality, from being impregnated with vitriol ; 


in conſequence of which cattle have been killed by it. 


It never freezes, but is ſaid often to contract a greater 
degree of cold than ice. 


Having thus given an account of this mountain in Appearan- 
its quiet and peaceable ſtate, we muſt now deſcribe the ces during 
appearance it puts on during the time of an eruption, an eruption 


when it ſpreads deſtruction for many miles round, and 
is capable of ſtriking the boldeſt with terror. 
Sir William Hamilton, who has examined both Ve- 
ſuvius and Atna in a very accurate manner, never had 
an opportunity of ſeeing an eruption of the latter; but 
as he is of opinion that the two volcanocs agree per- 
fectly in all reſpects, only that the latter is on a much 
larger ſcale than the former, we hope it will not be un- 
acceptable to our readers to give an account of ſome 
of the general appearances of Veſuvius when in a ſtate 
of eruption, the better to help their ideas concerning 
Atna. 

It hus been already obſerved, that a ſmoke con- 
ſtantly iſſues from the top of Ætna, and that its inter- 
nal noiſes never ceaſe, The caſe is the ſame with Veſu- 

vius: 


signs of an 
zpproach- 
ing crup* 


tion. 


Himilton's 
Obſerva- 
uons, p. 4. 


Thunder & 


* . 
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Veſuvius. He alfo obſerved the ſmoke that med 
from the mormtain in bad weather to be very white, 
moiſt, and not near ſo ofienirve as the ſulphureous ſteams 


from various cracks in ne fide of the mountain. 

The firſt ſymprom of an approaching eruption is an 
increafe of the ſmoke in fair weather: after ſome time, 
a puſſ of black ſmoke is frequently ſeen to ſhoot up in 
the midſt of the white, to a conſiderable height. Theſe 
puffs are attended with confiderable exploſions : for 
while Veſuvius was in this ſtate, Sir William Hamilton 
went up to its top, which was covered with ſnow ; and 
4. perceiving a little hillock of fulphar, abont ſix feet 
high, which had been lately thrown np, and burnt with 
a blue flame at the top, he was examining this pheno- 
menon, when ſuddenly a violent report was heard, a 
coſumn of black ſmoke ſhot np with violence, and was 
followed by a reddiſh flame, Immediately a ſhower of 
ſtones fell; upon which he thonght proper to retire. 


Phenomena of this kind, inall probability, precede the 


eruptions of Etna in a much greater degree. — The 
fmoke at length appears wholly black in the wy uns 
and in the _ has the appearance of flame; ſhowers 
of aſhes are ſent forth, earthquakes are produced, the 
mountain diſcharges volleys of red-hot ſtones to a great 
height in the air. The force by which theſe ſtones 
are projected, as well as their magnitudes, ſeems to be 
in proportion to the bulk of the mountain. Signior 
| Recupero aſſured Mr Brydone, that he had ſeen im- 
menſely large ones thrown perpendicularly upwards 
to the height of 7000 feet, as he calculated from the 
time they took to arrive at the earth after 1 
to deſcend from their greateſt elevation. The large 


ſtone, or rather rock, that was cver known to be emit- 


ted by Veſuvius, was 12 feet long and 45 in circum- 
ference. This was thrown a quarter of a mile; but 
much larger ones have been thrown ont by mount Æt- 
na, almoſt in the proportion in which the latter exceeds 
Veſuvius in bulk. Along with theſe terrible ſymp- 
toms, the ſmoke that ifſues from the crater is ſome- 
times in a highly clectrified ſtate. In this caſe, the 
{mall aſhes which are continually emitted from the era- 
ter, are attracted by the ſmoke, and riſe with it to a 
great height, forming a vaſt black, and to appearance 


* BUDG forked or zig-zag lightning iſſue, ſometimes attended 
2 with thunder, and ſometimes not, but equally powerful 
imoLe, 


with ordinary lightning. This phenomenon was ob- 
ſerved by Sir William Hamilton in the ſmoke of Veſn- 
vius, and has aHo been taken notice of in that of At- 
na; and where this electrified ſmoke hath ſpread over 
a tract of land, much miſchief has been done by the 
lightning proceeding from it. | £5 
When theſe dreadful appearances have continugd 
ſometimes four or five months, the lava begins to mike 
its appearance. This is a ſtream of melted mineral 


matters, which in Veſavius commonly boils over the 
top, but very ſeldom does ſoin Ætna; owing to the 
great weight of the lava, which long before it can be 
raiſed to the vaft height of mount Ætna, burſts ont 


Upon the ap- 


throngh ſome weak place in its fide, 
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vius : and Sir William Hamilton obferved, that in ld 
———— weather the ſmoke was more confiderable, as well as 
the noiſe much londer, than when it was fair; fo that 
in bad weather he had frequently heard the inward ex- 
ploſions of the mountain at Naples ſix miles diſtant from 


in height, and three miles in circumference. 
days neither ſan nor ſtars had appeared: but ſoon af- 


enſe, column; from this column continual flaſhes of 


] ETN 
pearance of the lava, the violent eruptions of the monn- era. 
tain generally, though not always, ceaſe ; for if thin 


burning matter gets not ſufficient vent, the commo- 
tion increaſes to a prodigious degree.—In the night» 
time the lava appears like a ſtream of fire, accompanied 
with flame: but in the day»time it has no fuch appear- 
ance; its progreſs is marked by a white ſmoke, which 
by the reflection of the red-hot matter in the night aſ- 


ſumes the appearance of flame. 


All che abovementioned ſymptoms preceded the great Eruption in 
eruption of Atna in 1 For ſeveral months before 1669. 
the lava broke forth, the od mouth, or great crater on 
the ſummit, was obſerved to ſend forth great quantities, 
of ſmoke and flame; the top had fallen in, ſo that the 
mountain was much lowered ; the iſlands alſo of Volcan 
and Stromboli, two volcanoes to the weſtward of Sicily, 
were obſerved to rage more than uſual.— Eighteen days 
before the eruption the ſky was very thick and dark, 
with thunder, lightning, frequent conenſſions of the 
earth, and dreadful ſubhterraneons bellowings. On 
the x1th of March, ſome time before the laya pot vent, 

a rent was opened in the mountain twelve miles in 
length, into which, when ſtones were thrown down, 
they could not be heard to ſtrike the bottom. Burning 
rocks, 60 palms (15 of our feet) in length, were thrown 
to the diſtance of a mile; others of a leffer ſize were 
carried three miles off; the internal noiſes of the moun- 
tain were eXceedingly dreadful, and the thunder and 
lightning from the ſmoke ſcarce leſs terrible than 
they. When the lava at laſt got vent, it burſt ont of 
a vineyard 20 miles below the great crater, and fprung 
up into the air to a conſiderable height. Here it formed 
a mountain of ſtones and aſhes, not leſs, as Sir Wm. 
Hamilton conjectures, than half a mile perpendicular 
For 54 


ter the lava pot vent, the mountain became very quiet. 
The terrible effects of this fiery ſtream may be imagined 


from its amazing extent; being, as Sir Wm. Hamilton, 


obſerves, no leſs than 14 miles long, and in many pla- 
ces ſic in breadth. In its courſe, it deſtroyed the ha- 
bitations of near 30,000 perſons; and meeting with a 
lake four miles in compaſs, it not only filled it up, 
thongh ſeveral fathom deep, but made a mountain in. 
the place of it. Having reached Catania, it deſtroyed 
part of its walls, and ran for a conſiderable length into, 


the ſea, forming a ſafe and beautiful harbour; which, 


however, was ſoon, filled up by a freſh torrent of the 

ſame inflammable matter, | 7 

It is not eaſy for thoſe who have never been preſent phenome- 
at thoſe terrible operations of nature, to repreſent to na at the 
their minds the horror which muſt attend the breaking breaking 
forth of the lava; for though the giving vent to this forth ofthe; 
burning matter generally produces à ceſſation of the lava, 
violent efforts of the internal fire, yet at the very in- 

ſtant of its exploſion ſcarce any thing can be conceived 

ſo dreadful. Sce VEsvuvivs. 

When the lava firſt iſſnes, it appears very fluid, and jz,milton's. 
runs with the rapidity of a ſwift river; but even then it obſerva- 
ſarpriſingly reſiſts the impreſſion of ſolid bodies: for Sir tions, p. 18. 
Wm. Hamilton could not pierce that of Veſuvius with 
a ſtick driven againſt it with all his force; nor did the 
largeſt ſtone he was able to throw upon it ſink, but made 
a ſlight impreſſion, and then floated along. This hap- 


pened almoſt at the very mouth, when the lava _ 


Nins. 


Lava cf 
1669 de- 
ſcribed, 


pieces that fell, eſpecially 


A T N 
ed liquid as water, and when he ſaw it running with a 
rapicity equal to the river Severn at the paſſage near 
Briſtol,—A deſcription of the lava iſſuing from mount 
AÆtna in 1669 was ſent to the court of England by 
Lord Winchelſea, who at that time happened to be at 
Catania in his way home from an embaſſy at Conſtanti- 
nople. His account is not now to be procured ; but 
Mr Hamilton found a copy in Sicily, and hath given 
an extract, part of which follows. When it was 
night, I went upon two towers in different places; and l 
could plainly ſee, at ten miles diſtance, as we judged, 
the fire begin to run from the mountain in a direct line, 
the flame to aſcend as high and as big as one of the 
greateſt ſteeples in your Majeſty's kingdoms, and to 
throw up great ſtones into the air; I could diſcern the 
river of fire to deſcend the mountain of a terrible fiery 
or red colour, and ſtones of a paler red to ſwim there- 
on, and to be ſome as big as an ordinary table, We 


could ſee this fire to move in ſeveral other places, and 


all the country covered with fire, aſcending with great 


flames in many places, ſmoking like to a violent fur- 


nace of iron melted, making a noiſe with the great 
thoſe that fell into the ſea. 
A cavalier of Malta, who lives there, and attended me, 
told me, that the river was as liquid, where it iſſues 
out of the mountain, as water, and came out like a 
torrent with great violence, and is five or fix fathom 
deep, and as broad, and that no ſtones ſink therein,” 

Ihe account given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
is to the ſame purpoſe. We are there told, that the 
lava is “ nothing elſe than divers Kinds of metals and 
minerals, rendered liquid by the fierceneſs of the fire 


in the bowels of the earth, boiling up and guſhing 


forth as the water doth at the head of ſome great ri- 


ver; and having run in a full body for a ſtone's caſt 
or more, began to cruſt or curdle, becoming, when 


cold, thoſe hard porous ſtones which the people call 
Sciarri,”” Thoſe, though cold in compariſon of what 
firſt iſſues from the mountain, yet retained ſo much heat 
as to reſemble huge cakes of ſea- coal ſtrongly ignited, 
and came tumbling over one another, bearing down or 


burning whatever was in their way,—In this manner 


the lava proceeded fNlowly on till it came to the ſca, 


when a moſt extraordinary conflict enſued betwixt the 
two adverſe elements. The noiſe was vaſtly more 
dreadful than the loudeſt thunder, being heard through 
the whole country to an immenſe diſtance; the water 


ſcemed to retire and diminiſh before the lava, while 


clouds of vapour darkened the ſan. The whole fiſh on 


the coaſt were deſtroyed, the colonr of the ſca itſelf 


was changed, and the tranſparency of its waters loſt for 
many months. 125 5 

While this lava was iſſuing in ſuch prodigious quan- 
tity, the merchants, whoſe account is recorded in the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, attempted to go up to the 
mouth itſelf ; but durſt not come nearer than a furlong, 


Jeſt they ſhould have been overwhelmed by a vaſt pil- 


larof aſhes, which to their apprehenſion exceeded twice 
the bigneſs of St Paul's ſteeple in London, and went 


up into the air to a far greater height; at the mouth 


itſelf was a continual noiſe, like the beating of great 
waves of the ſea apainſt rocks, or like diſtant thunder, 
which ſometimes was ſo violent as to be heard 60, or 


even 100 miles off; to which diſtance alſo part of the 


aſhes were carricd. Some time after, having gone up, 
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the double head of Atna. 
ſpectators were in anxious expectation of a more ſevere 


ATN 


they found the mouth from whence this terrible deluge u. 


iflued to be only a hole about 10 feet diameter. 
is alſo confirmed by Mr Brydone ; and is probably the 
ſame through which Sir Wm. Hamilton deſcended into 
the ſubterranean caverns already mentioned. 

Mount ATtna, as we have already remarked, has 
been a celebrated volcano from the remoteſt antiquity. 


Diodorus Siculus mentions eruptions of it as happening tions. 


500 years before the Trojan war, or 1693 ycars before 
the Chriſtian æra. From Homer's ſilence with regard 
tothe phenomenon of Atna, it is to be preſumed that 
the volcano had been many ages in a ſtate of inactivity, 
and that no tradition of its rr remained among 
the inhabitants at the time he compoſed his Odyſley ; 
perhaps it never had emitted flames ſince the country 
was peopled. The firſt eruption taken notice of by an- 


cient, but by no means cotemporary authors, happened 


before the Greeks landed on the iſland, and is ſuppoſed 


to have ſcared the Sicani from the caſt part of Sicily. 


Pindar, quoted above, is the oldeſt writer extant who 
ſpeaks of Atna as a volcano. The firſt recorded erup- 
tion was in the time of Pythagoras. Plato was invited 
by the younger Dyoniſius to examine the ſtate of the 
mountain after the ſixth. Ir threw up flames and lava 
near an hundred times between that period and the 
battle of Pharſalia; it was particularly furious while 
Sextus Pompeius was adding the horrors of war to its 
devaſtations. Charlemagne happened to be at Catania 
during one of the eruptions; and from his reign the 
chronicles mention fifteen down to that of the year 
1669, the moſt terrible of them all. Since 1669 there 


have been ſeveral eruptions, but none of them compa- 


rable to it. In that which happened in 1766, the lava 
ſprang up into the air to a conſiderable height, twelve 
miles below the ſummit ; but formed a ſtream only ſix 
miles in length and one mile in breadth. | 


The laſt eruption happened in 1787. From the 1ſt Account of 
the late e- 
ruption, 


to the roth of July, there were ſigns of its approach. 
On the 11th, after a little calm, there was a ſubterra- 


neous noiſe, like the ſound of a drum in a cloſe place, 


and it was followed by a copious burſt of black ſmoke. 
It was then calm till the 15th, when the ſame progno- 
ſtics recurred. On the 17th, the ſubterraneous noiſe 
was heard again ; the ſmoke was more abundant, ſlight 
ſhocks of an earthquake followed, and the lava flowed 
from behind one of the two little mountains which form 
On the 18th, while the 


eruption, all was quiet, and continued ſo more than 


12 hours: ſoon after they perceived ſome new ſhocks, 
accompanied with much noiſe; and the mountain threw 


out a thick ſmoke, which, as the wind was weſterly, 
ſoon darkened the eaſtern horizon: two hours after- 


wards a ſhower of fine black brilliant ſand deſcended; | 


on the eaſt ſide it was a ſtorm of ſtones; and, at the 
foot of the mountain, a deluge of flaſhes of fire, of 
ſcoria and lava. 

Thele appearances continued the whole day; at the 
ſetting of the ſun the ſcene changed. A number of 
conical flames roſe from the volcano; one on the north, 
another on the ſouth, were very conſpicuons, and roſe 
and fell alternately. At three in the morning, the 
mountain appeared cleft, and the ſummit ſcemed a burn- 


ing maſs. The cones of light which aroſe from the 


crater were of an immenſe extent, particularly the rwo 
SES g juſt 


This 
meter 

of the hole 

whence the 

lava iſſued. 
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juſt mentioned. The two heads ſeemed to be cut away; 
F:na ſalt. and at their ſeparation was a cone of flame, ſcemingly 
——— compoſed of many leſſer cones. The flame ſeemed of 
the height of the mountain placed on the mountain; 
ſo that it was probably two miles high, on a baſe of a 


mile and a half in diameter. This cone was {till co- 
vered with a very thick ſmoke, in which there appear- 
ed very brilliant flaſhes of lightening, a phenomenon 
which Ætna had not before afforded. At times, ſounds 
like thoſe from the exploſion of a large cannon were 
| heard, ſeemingly at a lefs diſtance than the mountain. 
From the cone, as from a fountain, a jet of many fla- 
ming volcanic matters were thrown, which were car- 
ried to the diſtance of ſix or ſeven miles: from the 
baſe of the cone a thick ſmoke aroſe, which, for a mo- 
ment, obſcured ſome parts of the flame, at the time 
when the rivers of lava broke out. This beautiful ap- 
pearance continued three quarters of an hour. 
gan the next night with more force ; but continued 
only half an hour. In the intervals, however, Atna 
continued to throw out flames, ſmoke, ſtones ignited, 
and ſhowers of ſand. From the 7oth to the 22d, the 
appearances gradually ceaſed. The ſtream of lava was 
carried towards Bronte and the plain of Lago. 

After the cruption, the top of the mountain on the 
weſtern fide was found covered with hardened lava, 
ſcoria, and ſtones, The travellers were annoyed by 
ſmoke, by ſhowers of ſand, mephitic vapours, and ex- 
eeſſive heat. They ſaw that the lava which came from 
the weſtern point divided into two branches, one of 
which was directed towards Libeccio ; the other, as we 
have already ſaid, towards the plain of Lago. The lava 
on the weſtern head of the mountain, had from its va- 
rious ſhapes been evidently in a ſtate of fuſion : from 
one of the ſpiracula, the odour was ſtrongly that of li- 
ver of ſulphur. The thermometer, in deſcending, was 
at 4o degrees of Fahrenheit's ſcale; while near the 
lava, in the plain of Lago, it was 140 degrees. The 
lava extended two miles; its width was from 132 to 
21 feet, and its depth 1332 feet. ans 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable circumſtances we have 
been able to collect, that might ſerve to give an ade- 
quate idea of this famous mountain.—Many things, 


however, concerning the extent, antiquity, Cc. of the 


lavas, remain to be diſcuſſed, as well as the opinions of 
philoſophers concerning the origin of the internal fire 
which produces ſo much miſchief : but the conſideration 
of theſe belongs to the general article VoLcaNno, to 
which the reader is referred. The fate of Catania and 
Hylla, which have often been deſtroyed by cruptions, 
will be mentioned under theſe two words. : 
ETNA 4.2 6 Sal Ætnæ, a name given by ſome au- 
_ thors to the ſal ammoniac, which is found on the ſur- 
face and ſides of the openings of tna, and other 
burning mountains after their eruptions; and ſome- 
times on the ſurface of the ferruginous matter which 
they throw ont. This ſalt makes a very various ap- 
pearance in many caſes; it is ſometimes found in large 
and thick cakes, ſometimes. only in form of a thin 
powder, ſcattered: over the ſurface of the earth and 
ſtones. Some of this ſalt is yellow, ſome white, and 
ſome greeniſh, This ſalt is a concrete of nitre, ſulphur, 
and vitriol, burnt and ſublimed together; Borelli found 
once a vaſt quantity of this ſalt on mount Ætna, and 


T am 1] 


tried many experiments on it; from whence he con- Ætolarcha 


It be- 


AF F 


cluded, that this ſalt is ſo far from occaſioning the ex- 


ploſions of that mountain, as ſome have ſuppoſed, that Affection. 


it does not exiſt in it, but is formed during the burn- 
ing. Phil. Tranſ. No 100. | | 

ATOLARCHA, in Grecian antiquity, the prin- 
cipal magiſtrate or governor of the Atolians. 

AFER (Domitius), a famous orator, born at Niſ- 
mes, flouriſhed under Tiberius and the three ſucceed- 
ing emperors. Quintilian makes frequent mention of 
him, and commends his pleadings. But he diſgraced 
his talents, by turning informer againſt ſome of themoſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages in Rome. Quintilian, in his 
youth, cultivated the friendſhip of Domitius very aſſi- 
duouſly. He tells us that his pleadings abounded with 
pleaſant ſtories, and that there were public collections 
of his witty ſayings, ſoine of which he quotes. He 
alſo mentions two books of his“ Oz Witneſſes,” Do- 
mitius was once in great danger from an inſcription he 
put upon a ſtatue erected by him in honour of Cali- 
gula, wherein he declared that this prince was a ſecond 
time a conſul at the age of 27. This he intended as 
an encomium, but Caligula taking it as a ſarcaſm up- 
on his youth, and his infringement of the laws, raiſed 
a proceſs againſt him, and pleaded himſelf in perſon.. 
Domitius, inſtead of making a defence, repeated part 
of the emperor's ſpeech with the higheſt marks of ad-- 
miration ; after which he fell upon his knees, and, beg- 
ging pardon, declared, that he dreaded more the clo- 
quence of Caligula than his imperial power. This 
piece of flattery ſucceeded ſo well, that the emperor 
not only pardoned, but alſo raiſed him to the conſul- 
ſhip. Afer died in the reign of Nero, A..D. 59. 

AFFA, a weight uſed on the Gold Coaſt of Gui- 
nea. It is equal to an ounce, and the half of it is cal-- 
led eggeba. Moſt of the blacks on the Gold Coaſt give 
theſe names to thoſe weights, £2 

AFFECTION, in a general ſenſe, implics an at-- 
tribute inſeparable from its ſubject. Thus magnitude, 
figure, weight, &c. are affections of all bodies; and 
love, fear, hatred, &c.. are affections of the mind.“ 


_ A#yECTION, ſignifying a ſettled bent of mind toward —— og] 
a particular being or thing, occupies à middle ſpace part LI. 
between diſpoſition on the one hand, and paſſion on the i. iv. 


other. It is diſtinguiſhable from Diſpoſition, which 


being a branch of one's nature, originally, muſt exiſt . 
before there can be an opportunity to exert it upon any* Paſſion, | 


particular object; whereas Affection can never be ori- 
ginal, becauſe, having a ſpecial relation to a particular 
object, it cannot exiſt till the object has once at leaſt, 
been preſented. It is alſo diſtinguiſhable from Paſſion, 
which, depending on the real or ideal preſence of its 


object, vaniſhes with its object: whereas Affection is a 


laſting connection; and, like other connections, ſubſiſts 
even when we do not think of the perſon. A familiar: 
example will illuſtrate this. There may be inoneper-- 
ſon's mind a diſpoſition. to gratitude, which, through. 
want of an object, happens-never to be exerted ; and: 
which therefore is never diſcoyered even by the perſon: 
himſelf. Another, who has the ſame diſpoſition, meets 
with a kindly office that makes him grateful to his bene- 
factor: An intimate connection is formed between them, 
termed affection : which, like other connections, has a 
permanent exiſtence, though not always in view. The. 


1 


AFF 


AﬀeSion- affetion, for the moſt part, lies dormant, till an oppor- 


brother, if he left children. 


tunity offers for cxerting it: in that circumſtance, it is 


Aſunit y. f ; a * 
b converted into the pry of gratitude; and the oppor 


tunity is eagerly ſcized of teſtifying gratitude in the 
warmeſt manner, 

A#FECTIiON, among phyſicians, ſignifies the ſame 
as diſcaſe, Thus the hyſteric afefion is the ſame with 
the hyſteric diſcaſc. | N 

AFFERERS, or ArrEzRzo RS, in law, perſons ap- 
pointed in court · leets, courts-· baron, &c. to ſettle, upon 
oath, the fines to be impoſed upon thoſe who have been 
guilty of faults uy puniſhable. 

AFFETUOSO, or Con Arxerro, in the Italian 
malic, intimates that the part to which it is added ought 
to be played in a tender moving way, and conſequently 


rather flow than faſt. 


- AFFIANCE, in law, denotes the mutual plight- 
ing of troth between a man and woman to marry cach 
other. 

AFFIDAVIT, ſignifies an oath in writing, ſworn 
before ſome perſon who is authorized to take the ſame, 
AFFINITY, among civilians, implies a relation con- 
trated by marriage; in contradiſtinction to conſanguini- 
nity, or relation by blood. —Affinity does not found any 
real kinſhip ; it is no more than a kind of fiction, intro- 


duced on account of the cloſe relation betwecn huſband 


and wife. It is even ſaid to ceaſe when the cauſe of it 
ceaſes; hence a woman who 13 not capable of being a 
witneſs for her huſband's brother during his lifetime, 
is allowed for a witneſs when a widow, ; > reaſon the 


affinity is diſſolved, Yet with regard to the contract- 


ing marriage, affinity is not diſſolved by death, though 
it be in every thing elſe. | 


There are ſeveral degrees of affinity, wherein mar- 


riage was prohibited by the law of Moles ; thus, the 


ſon could not marry his mother, nor his father's wife 


(Lev. xviii. 7. et ſeq.): the brother could not marry 
his ſiſter, whether ſhe were ſo by the father only or 
by the mother only, and much leſs if ſhe was his ſiſter 
both by the ſame tather and mother; the grandfather 
could not marry his grand-daughter, either by his ton 


or daughter. No one could marry the daughter of his 
father's wife; nor the ſiſter of his father or mother. 


Nor the uncle his nicce; nor the annt her nephew. 


Nor the nephew the wife of his uncle by the father's 


ſide. The father-in-law could not marry his daugh- 
ter-in-law : nor the brother the wife of hls bro- 
ther, while living ; nor even after the death of his 
If he left no children, 
the ſurviving brother was to raiſe up children to his 
deceaſed brother, by marrying his widow. It was for- 
bidden tomarry the mother and the daughter at one 
time, or the daughter of the mother's ſon, or the 
daughter of her daughter, or two ſiſters together. It 
is true the A before the law married their 
filters, as Abraham marricd Sarah, who was his father's 
daughter by another mother; and two ſiſters together, 


as Jacob married Rachel and Leah; and their own 
liſters by both father and mother, as Seth and Cain. 


But theſe caſes are not to be propoſed as examples : 
becanſe in ſome they were authoriſed by neceſſity; in 
others by cuſtom ; and the law as yet was not in being; 
If ſome other examples may be found, either before 


or ſince the law, the ſcripture expreſsly diſapproves of 
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AFF 
them, as Reuben's inceſt with Balah his father's: con- 
cubine, and the action of Ammon with his ſiſter Ta- 


finity of words, the affinity of ſounds, &c. 

Ar INIT, or ELECTIVE ATTRACTION, are terms 
uſed by modern chemiſts to expreſs that peculiar pro- 
penſity which different ſpecies of matter have to unite 
and combine with certain other bodies excluſively, or 
in preference to any other connection. 

AFFIRMATION, in logic, the aſcerting the truth 
of any propoſition, ; 

ArrIRMATION, in law, denotes an indulgence allows 
ed tothe people called Quaters; who, in caſes where 
an oath is required from others, may make a ſolemn af- 


firmation that what they ſay is true; and if they make 


a falſe affirmation, they are ſubject to the penalties of 
perjury, 


AYFIRMATION is alſo uſed for the ratifying or con- 


firming the ſentence or decree of ſome inferior court: 
Thus, in England, they ſay, the houſe of lords affirm- 
ed the decree of the lord chancellor, or the decree of 
the lords of ſeſſion. | : 
AFFIRMATIVE, in grammar. Authors diſtin. 
guiſh affirmative particles; ſuch is, ye. The term 
affirmative is ſometimes alſo uſed ſubſtantively. Thus 
we ſay, the affirmative is the more probable ſide of the 
queſtion : there were ſo many votes, or voices, for the 
affirmative. 
AfFFIX, in grammar, a particle added at the cloſe 
of a word, either to diverſify its form or alter its ſigni- 
fication. We meet with affixes in the Saxon, the Ger- 
man, and other northern languages; but more eſpecially 
in the Hebrew, and other oriental tongues. The He- 
brew affixes are ſingle ſyllables, frequently ſingle letters, 
ſubjoined to nouns and verbs; and contribute not a little 
to the brevity of that language. The oriental languages 


are much the ſame as to the radicals, and differ chiefly 
from each other as to afixes and prefixes. 


 AEFLATUS, literally denotes a blaſt of wind, 
breath, or vapour, ſtriking with force againſt ' another 
body. The word is Latin, formed from ad“ to, and 
flare © to blow.“ Naturaliſts ſometimes {peak of the 
afflatus of ſerpents. Tully uſes the word figuratively, 
for a divine inſpiration ; in which ſenſe, he aſcribes all 
great and eminent accompliſhments to a divine afflatus. 
The Pythian prieſteſs being placed on a tripod or per- 
forated ſtool, over a holy cave, received the divine 
afflatus, as a late author expreſſes it, in her belly; and 
being thus inſpired, fell into agitations, like a phrene- 
tic; during which ſhe pronounced, in hollow groans 
and broken ſentences, the will of the deity. This af- 


flatus is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been a ſubterra- 


neous fume, or exhalation, wherewith the prieſteſs was 
literally infpired. Accordingly, it had the effects of 
a real phyſical diſeaſe ; the paroxyſm of which was fo 
vehement, that Plutarch obſerves it ſometimes proved 
mortal. Van Dale ſuppoſes the pretended enthuſiaſm 
of the Pythia to have ariſen from the fumes of aro- 
matics. 
AFFLICTION, is not itſelf, in propriety of medi- 
| cal 


mar; and that of Herod-Antipas, who married He- Affliction, 
rodias his ſiſter-in-law, his brother Philip's wife, while 
her huſband was yet living. 

A#F1NITY is alſo uſed to denote conformity or agree. 
ment: Thus we ſay, the affinity of languages, the af- 
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Aﬀorage cal ſpeech, a diſeaſe, but it produces many : for what- 


ever excites envy, anger, or hatred, produces diſcaſes 


Africa. from tenſe fibres; as whatever excites fear, grief, joy 


or delight, begets diſeaſes from relaxation. 
AFFORAGE, in the French cuſtoms, a duty paid 

to the lord of a diſtrict, for permiſſion to ſell wine, or 

other liquors, within his ſeignory. Atforage is alſo 


uſed for the rate or price of proviſions laid and fixed by 


the provoſt or ſheriffs of Paris. 
 AFFORESTING, ArrokEsTAT1o, the turning 
round into foreſt, The Conqueror, and his ſucceſ- 
ors, continued afforeſting the lands of the ſubject for 
many reigns ; till the grievance became ſo notorious, 
that the people of all degrees and denominations were 
brought to ſue for relief; which was at length obtain- 


ed and commiſſions were granted to ſurvey and pe- 


rambulate the foreſt, and ſcparate all the new afforeſted 
lands, and re-convert them to the uſes of their proprie- 
tors, under the name and quality of purlieu or pouralle 
land. | | „„ | 
AFFRAY, or AFFRAYMENT, in law, formely ſig- 
nified the crime of affrighting other perſons, by ap- 
pearing in unuſual armour, brandiſhing a weapon, &c. 
but, at preſent, afray denotes a ſkirmiſh or fight be- 
tween two or more. SO} 
AFFRONTEE, in heraldry, an appellation given 
to animals facing one another on an eſcutcheon ; a kind 


of bearing which is otherwiſe called confrontee, and 


ſtands oppoſed to adoſſee. | 
AFFUSION, the act of pouring ſome fluid ſub- 
{tance on another body. Dr Grew gives ſeveral cxpe- 
riments of the lactation ariſing from the affuſion of 
divers menſtruums on all ſorts of bodies. 
church hiſtorians ſpeak of baptiſm by affuſion ; which 
amounts to much the ſame with what we now call 


ſprinkling. 


AFRANIUS, a Latin poet, who wrote comedies 
in imitation of Menauder, commended by Tully and 
Quintilian : he lived in the 170th olympiad. 


AFRICA (according to Bochart, from a Punic 


word, ſignifying Ears of Corn) ; one of the four.great 
diviſions, by the moderns called quarters, of the world, 
aud one of the three called by the Greeks Hr«po-, or 
continents. By them it was alſo called Lybia. T 
Africa lies ſouth of Europe, and weſt of Aſia. It is 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean, which ſe- 
parates it from the former; on the north-eaſt, by the 


Red Seca, which divides it from Aſia, and to which it is 


attached by a neck of Jand called the Iſthmus of Suez, 
about 60 miles over, ſeparating the Mediterranean from 
the Red Sea. On the welt, ſouth, and eaſt, it is bound- 
ed by the main ocean: ſo that it is properly a vaſt 


peninſula, bearing ſome faint reſemblance of a pyra- 
mid, the baſe of which is the northern part, running a- 


long the ſhores of the Mediterranean ; and the top of 
the pyramid is the moſt ſoutherly point, called the Cape 
of Good Hope. Its greateſt length from north to ſoutli is 
4300 miles, and its greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt 
is 3500 miles; reaching from Lat. 37® N. to 352 S. 
and from Long. 17-202 W. to 51-209 E. 

Though the greateſt part of this continent hath been 
in all ages unknown both to the Europeans and Aſia- 
tics, its ſituation is more favourable than either Europe 
or Aſia for maintaining an intercourſe with other na- 


tions. It ſtands, as it were, inthe centre of the three 
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other quarters of the globe; and has thereby a much Africa. 


nearer communication with Europe, Aſia, and Ame- 
rica, than any one of theſe has with another. For, (1.) 
It is oppolite to Europe in the Mediterranean, for al- 
molt oo miles in a line from eaſt to weſt ; the diſ- 
tance ſeldom 100 miles, never 100 leagues, and ſome- 
times not above 20 leagues. 1 It is oppoſite to 
Ala for all the length of the Red Sea, the diſtance ſome - 
times not exceeding five leagues, ſeldom fifty. (3.) Its 
coaſt for the length of about 2000 miles lies oppoſite 
to America at the diſtance of from 500 to 700 leagues, 
including the iſlands: whereas America, unleſs where 
it may be a terra incognita, is no where nearer Europe 
than 1000 leagues; and Aſia, than 2500. 

As the equator divides this continent almoſt in the 
middie, the far greateſt part of it is within the tro- 
pics, and of conſequence the heat in ſome places is al- 
molt inſupportable by Europeans, it being there great- 
ly increaſcd by vaſt deſarts of burning ſand.—It can- 
not be doubted, however, that, were the country well 
cultivated, it would be extremely fertile; and would 
produce 1n great abundauce not only the neceſlaries, 
but alſo the luxuries, of life. It has been aſſerted, that 
the ſugars of Barbadoes and Jamaica, as alſo the gin- 
ger, cotton, rice, pepper, pimento, cocoa, indigo, 
&c. of theſe iſlands, would thrive in Africa to as much 
perfection as where they are now produced. Nor can 
it be doubted, that the k.aſt Indian ſpices, the tea of 
China and Japan, the coffee of Mocha, &c. would all 
thrive in ſome parts of the African coaſt ; as this con- 
tinent has the advantage of feeling nocold, the climate 
being either very warm or very temperate. 

Whatever may be the caſe with the internal parts of 
Africa, it is certain that its coaſts are well watered 
with many very conſiderable rivers, The Nile and the 


Niger may be reckoned among the largeſt in any part 


of the world, America excepted. The firſt diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterrancan, after a prodigious courſe 
from its ſource in Abyſſinia, The origin neither of 
the Nile, nor of the Niger, is certainly known; but that 


of the latter is ſuppoſed to run through a tract of land 


little leſs than 3000 miles. Both theſe rivers annually 
overflow their banks, fertilizing by that means the 
countries through which they paſs. The Gambia and 
Senegal rivers are only branches of the Niger. Many 
vaſt ridges of mountains alſo run throngh different parts 
of this continent; but their exten is very little known. 
Some of the molt remarkable are, (1.) Thoſe called 
Atlas, lying between the 20th and 25th degree of north 
latitude, and ſnppoſed almoſt to divide the continent 
from caſt to weſt. (2.) The mountains of the moon, fo 
called on acconnt of their great height ; ſuppoſed to 
be the boundaries between Abyſſinia and ſome of the 
interior kingdoms. (3.) The mountains of Sierra 
Leona, fo called on account of their abounding with 
lions, and likewiſe ſuppoſed to be the boundaries of 
ſome of the nations. ( 4.) Thoſe called by the ancients 
the mountains of God, on account of their being ſub» 
ject to perpetual thunder and lightening. Of all theſe, 
however, little more is known than their names. 

To what we have already faid concerning the pro- 
duce of Africa, we may add, that no part of the world 
abounds with gold and ſilver ina greater degree. Here 
alſo are a prodigions number of eJephants ; and it is 
ſurpriſing, that neither the ancients nor modern Euro- 

Fi pecans, 
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| Africa. pecans, not withſtandling their extravagant and inſatiable 
lirſt after gold and filver, ſhould have endeavoured to 


eitablith theinſelves eflectually in a country much nearer 
to them than either America or the Eaſt Indies; and 
where the objects of their defirc are found in equal, if 
not greater, plenty. 

Next to guld and ſilver, copper is the moſt valuable 
meral ; — this continent is found in great plenty, 
inſomuch that the mountains of Atlas abovementioned 
are ſaid all to be compoſed of copper ore, In ſhort, 
Africa, thongh a full quarter of the globe, ſtored with 
an inehauſtible treaſure, and capable of producing al- 
moſt every neceſſary, conveniency, and luxury of lite, 


within itſelf, ſeems to be utterly neplected both by its 


own inhabitants and all other nations: the former, 
being in a ſavage ſtate, are incapable of enjoying the 
Heſlings offered them by nature; and the latter taking 
no farther notice of the inhabitants, or their land, than 
to obtain at the caſieſt rate what they procure with as 
little trouble as poſſible, or to carry them off for ſlaves 
to their plantations in America. 

_ Only a ſmall part of this continent was known to 
the ancients, v. the kingdom of Egypt, and the nor- 
thern coaſt, comprehending little more than what 1s 


now known by the name of Barbary, It was divided 


into Africa Propria, and Africa Interior. Africa Pro- 
pria comprehended only the Carthaginian territories. 
Africa Interior comprehended all other nations to the 
ſonthward of theſe territories, or thoſe at a greater di- 
ſtance from Rome. The only kingdoms, however, 
with which the Romans had any connection, were the 
Numidians, the Mauritanians, and the Gætuli. All 
theſe, as well as Egypt, were ſwallowed up by that 
enormous power, and reduced to the condition of Ro- 
man provinces, But the Romans never ſecm to have 
penetrated beyond the tropic of cancer. There appears, 
indeed, to have becn ſome intercourſe between them 
and the Ethiopians : but the latter always preſerved 
their liberty ; and we find their queen Candace men- 


tioned in the times of the apoſtles, when the Roman 


power was at its higheſt Jun 
Between the tropic o 

line, a multitade of ſavage nations were ſuppoſed to 
have their reſidence, known by the names of Melano- 
garuli, Nigritæ, Blemmyes, Dolopes, Aſtacuri, Lo- 
rophagi, Ichthyophagi, Elephantophagi, &c. (which 
are taken notice of, as well as the others already men- 
tioned, under their proper names) ; but that Africa 


was a peninſula, ſcems to have been totally unknown 


both to the Europeans and Aſiatics for many ages.— 
It is probable indeed, that ſome of the Phenicians, and 
their offspring the Carthaginians, were not ſo ignorant ; 
as they carricd navigation to a much greater height 
than either the Greeks or Romans: but their diſcove- 
rics were all conccaled with the greateſt care, leſt other 


riations ſhonld reap the benefit of them ; and accord- 


ingly we can now find no authentic accounts concern- 
ing them. The navigation round Africa, in particular, 
is recorded by the Greek and Roman writers rather as 
a ſtrange amuſing tale than as a real tranſaction; and 
as neither the progreſs of the Phenician and Carthayi- 
nian diſcoycries, nor the extent of their navigation, were 
communicated to the reſt of mankind, all memorials of 
their extraordinary {kill in naval affairs ſeem in a great 
meaſure to have periſhed, when the maritime power of 
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the Romans, 

That the peninſila of Africa, however, was in 
reality ſailed round by the Phenicians, we have on 
indiſputable authority; for ſome of that nation un- 
deriook the voyage, at the command of Necho king 
of Egypt, about 604 years before the Chriſtian ara, 
They failed from a port in the Red-ſea, and after 
three years returned by the Mediterranean: and the 
very objections that were made to the veracity of their 
accounts at that time, are unanſwerable proofs to ns 
that this voyage was really accompliſhed. They pre- 
tended, that, having ſailed for ſome time, the ſun be- 
came more and more vertical, after which he appeared 
m the north, and ſcemed to recede from them : thar 
as they returned, the fun gradually ſeemed to move 
ſouthwards; and, after becoming vertical once more, 
appeared then in the ſouth fide of them as before they 
{ct out. This, which we know muſt certainly have been 


the caſe, was deemed incredible at that time, and uni- 


verſal ignorance concerning the extent of this continent 
prevailed till the 15th century, The firſt attempts to- 
wards attaining a knowledge of Africa was made by 
the Portugueſe in 1412, Notwithſtanding their vici- 
nity, they had never ventured beyond Cape Non, ſituated 
in about N. lat. 270: it had received its name from a 
ſuppoſcd impoſſibility of paſling it. This year they 
procceded 160 miles farther, to Cape Bojador ; which 
ſtretching a conſiderable way into the Atlantic ocean, 
with rocky clifts, appeared ſo dreadful to the naviga- 
tors, that they returned without any attempt to paſs 
In an attempt to double this formidable cape, 
they diſcovered the Madeira iſlands in 1419: but Cape 
Bojador continned to be the boundary of their conti- 
nental diſcoveries till 1433; when they penetrated 
within the tropics, and in a few years diſcovered the 
river Senegal, Cape de Verd, and the iſlands which lic 
off that promontory. In 1449, the weſtern iſlands, 
called the Azores, were diſcovered : and in 1471, they 
firſt penetrated beyond the line; and were ſurpriſed to 
find, that the torrid zone, contrary to the opinion of 
the ancients, who imagined it to be burnt up with 
heat, was not only habitable, but fertile and populous. 
In 1484, they procceded 1500 miles beyond the line; 
ſo that they began to entertain hopes of finding that 
way a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies: and two years after- 
wards, the Cape of Good Hope was diſcovered by Bar- 
tholomew de Diaz ; but it was not till the year 1497, 
that the Portugueſe, under Vaſquez de Gama, actually 
doubled this cape, and diſcovered the true ſhape of the 
continent. Thus the coaſts of Africa were made per- 
fectly known; and probably the knowledge concerning 
its interior parts would have been much greater than it 
is, had not the general attention been called off from 
this continent by the diſcovery of America in 1492. 
The Romans for a long time maintained their power 
in Africa: but in the year 426, Bonifaeins, ſupreme 
governor of all the Roman dominions in this quarter, 
being compelled to revolt by the treachery of another 
general called Aetius, and finding himſelf unable to 
contend with the whole ſtrength of the Roman em- 
pire, called in Genſeric king of the Vandals to his aid; 
who thereupon abandoned ; provinces he had ſeized 
in Europe, and paſſed over into Africa, Bonifacius, 
| however, 
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Africa, however, being ſoon after reconciled to his empreſs thority of theſe princes ſtands on a precarious foot- Africa. 


—— Placidia, endeayoured in vain to perſuade the Vandals ing, each tribe or ſeparate body of their ſubjects being 
to retire. Hereupon a war enſued, in which the bar- 


barians proved victorions, and quickly over-ran all the 
Roman provinces in Africa. In the year 435, a peace 
was concluded ; when Numidia and ſome other coun- 
tries were ceded to the Vandals, who ſoon after ſeized 
all the reſt. Theſe barbarians did not long enjoy their 
ill-gotten poſſeſſions : for, about the year 533, Be- 
liſarius drove them out, annexing the provinces to 
the eaſtern empire ; and in 647, the Saracens, having 
conquered Meſopotamia, Egypt As anciently was 
not included in the meaning of the word Africa), 
Phenicia, Arabia, and Palcſtine, broke like a torrent 
into Africa, which they quickly ſubdued. Their vaſt 
empire being in 936 divided into ſeven kingdoms, the 
African ſtates retained their independency long after 
the others were ſubdued by the Turks: but in the be- 
ginning of the 16th century, being afraid of falling un- 
der the yoke of Spain, they invited the Turks to their 
aſſiſtance ; who firit protected, and then enſlaved, them. 
They ſtill continue in a kind of dependence on the Ot- 
toman empire. They are not, however, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the ſubjects of the grand Signior, but call him their 
protedtyr, paying him an annual tribute. On the coaſts, 
the natives are almoſt all addicted to piracy ; and with 
ſuch ſucceſs have they carried on their employment, 
Laat the greateſt powers in Europe are become their 
tribatarics, in order to procure liberty to trade on the 
Mediterranean. 

Concerning even thoſe ſtates which are neareſt to 
Europe, very little is known: but the interior nations 
are ſcarce known by name; nor do almoſt any two of 
the moſt learned moderns agree in their diviſion of A- 
frica into kingdoms ; and the reaſon is, that ſcarce] 
any traveller hath ever penetrated into theſe inhoſpi- 
table regions. According to the beſt accounts, con- 
cerning thoſe regions of Africa lying beyond Egypt 
and Barbary, they are divided in the following man- 
ner. On the weſtern coaſt, to the ſouth of Barbary, 
lic the kingdoms of Bildulgerid, Zaara, Negroland, 
Loango, Congo, Angola, Benguela, and Terra de 
Natal. On the eaſtern coaſt beyond Egypt, are thoſe 


of Nubia, Adel, Ajan, Zanguebar (between theſe two 


a huge deſart is interpoſed), Monomatapa, and Sofola. 
In the interior parts, the kingdoms of Lower Ethiopia, 
Abex, Monemuge, and Matanan, are made mention 
of, The ſouthermoſt part, called Caffraria, is well 
known for the habitation of the Hottentots. 

In many material eircumſtances, the inhabitants of 
this extenſive continent agree with cach other. If we 
execpt the people of Abyſſinia, who are tawny, and 
profeſs a mixture of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and Pagan- 
iſm, they are all of a black complexion. In their re- 
ligion, except on the ſea-coafts, which have been viſi- 
ted and ſettled by ſtrangers, they are pagans ; and the 
form of government is every where monarchical. Few 
princes, however, poſſeſs a very cxtenſive juriſdiction; 
for as the natives of this part of Africa are groſsly ig- 
norant in all the arts of utility or refinement, they 
arc little acquainted with one another; and generally 
united in ſmall ſocieties, cach governed by its own 
prince, In Abyſſinia, indeed, as well as in Congo, 
Loango, and Angola, we are told of powerful mo- 
narchs; bat on examnation, it is found that the au- 


under the influence of a petty chieftain of their own, 
ſtyled Negus, to whoſe commands, however contrary 
to thoſe of the Negaſcha Negaſcht, or king of kings, 
they are always ready to ſubmit, | 

The fertility of a country ſo prodigiouſly extenſive, 
might be ſuppoſed more various than we find it is: in 
fact, there is no medium in this part of Africa with 
regard to the 2 of ſoil; it is either perfectly 
barren or extremely fertile. This ariſes from the in- 
tenſe heat of the ſan ; which, where it meets with ſuf- 
ficient moiſture, produces the utmoſt luxuriancy ; and 
in thoſe countries where there are few rivers, reduces 
the ſurface of the earth to a barren ſand, Of this ſort 
are the countries of Anian and Zaara ; which, for 
want of water, and conſequently of all other neceſſa- 
ries, are reduced to perfect deſarts, as the name of the 
latter denotes. In thoſe conntries, on the other hand, 
where there is plenty of water, and particalarly where 
the rivers overflow the land part of the year, as in A- 
byſlinia, the productions of nature, both of the animal 
and vegetable kinds, are found in the higheſt perfec- 


tion and greateſt abundance, The countries of Man- 


dingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truticui, 
Monomotapa, Caſati, and Mehenemugi, are extreme- 
ly rich in gold and filver. The baſer metals, likewiſe, 
are found in theſe and many other parts of Africa. 
But the perſons of the natives make the moſt conſider- 
able article in the produce and traffic of this miſerable 
quarter of the globe. | 
On the Guinea or weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade 
to James Fort, and other ſettlements near and up the 
river Gambia ; where they exchange cheir woollen and 


linen manufactures, their hardware, and ſpirituous li- 


quors, for the perſons of the natives. By the treaty 
of peace in 1783, the river of Senegal, with its de- 
pendencies, were given up to France. Gold and ivory, 
next to the ſlave trade, form the principal branches of 
African commerce. Theſe are carried on from the 
ſame coaſt, where the Dutch and French, as well as 
Engliſh, have their ſettlements for this purpole. _ 
Ihe Portugneſe are in poſſeſſion of the eaſt and weſt 
coaſt of Africa, from the Tropic of Capricorn to the 
Equator ; which immenſe tract they became maſters 
of by their ſuccefſive attempts and happy diſcovery and 
navigation of the Cape of Good Hope. From the 
coaſt of Zangucbar, on the eaſtern ſide, they trade not 
only for the articles abovementioned, bat likewiſe for 
ſeveral others; as ſena, aloes, civet, ambergris, and 
frankincenſe. The Dutch have ſettlements towards 
the ſouthern part of the continent, in the country 
called Caffraria, or the land of the Hottentots, parti- 
calarly Cape Town, which is well ſettled and fortified ; 
here their ſhips bound for India uſually put in, and 
trade with the natives for their cattle, in exchange for 
which they give them ſpirituous liquors. 

The Portugueſe being ſovereigns of the greateſt part 
of the coaſt, have a number of black princes their tri- 
butaries. There are ſome Waleri princes who 
have extenſive dominions; particularly the kings of 
Dahome and Widah, the moſt noted of any for the 
infamous ſlave trade. Upwards of 200 years have the 
European nations traded with Africa in human fleſh ; 
and encouraged in the Negro countries, wars, rapine, 

Ff 2 deſolation, 
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might be ſupplied with that commodity, The annual 
exportation of poor creatures from Africa for {laves 
hath exceeded 100,000 ; numbers of whom are driven 
down like ſheep, perhaps a 1000 miles from the ſea- 
coaſt, who are penerally inhabitants of villages that 
have been ſurrounded in the night by armed force, and 
carricd off to be fold to 8 do the plan- 
ters, who purchaſe them, uſe any pains to inſtruct 
them in religion, to make them amends for the op- 
preſſion thuz exerciſed on them. 
unnaturally averſe to every thing that tends to it ; yet 
the Portugueſe, French, and Spaniards, in their ſet- 
tlements, ſucceed in their attempts to inſtruct them, 


as much to the advantage of the commerce as of rcli- 


gion, It is for the ſake of Chriſtianity, and the ad- 
vantages accompanying it, that Engliſh ſlaves embrace 
every occaſion of — to the ſettlements of theſe 
nations, But upon this ſubject the feelings and re- 
flection of that nation have of late been abundantly 
rouſed, and in the inveſtigation of it the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature is ſoon to be employed. NO 

AFRICAN Comrany, a ſocicty of merchants, eſta- 
bliſhed by King Charles II. for trading to Africa; 
which trade is now laid open to all the fubjeds, paying 
10 per cent, for maintaining the forts. | : 

AFRICANUS (Julius), an excellent hiſtorian of the 
third century, the author of a chronicle which was 
gromy eſteemed, and in which he reckons 5500 years 


rom the creation of the world to Julius Cæſar. This 


work, of which we have now no more than what is to 
be found in Euſebius, ended at the 221ſt ycar of the 
vulgar æra. Africanus alſo wrote a letter to Origen 
on the hiſtory of Suſanna, which he reckoned ſup 
ſititious ; and we have ſtill a letter of his to Ariſtides, 
in which he reconciles the F Bret ns in 
the two genealogics of Chriſt recorded by St Matthew 
and St Luke. 

AFSLAGERS, perſons appointed by the burgo- 
maſters of > 5/1 bak to preſide over the public ſales 
made in that city. Cho muſt always have a clerk of 
the ſecretary's office with them, to take an account of 
the ſale. They correſpond to our brokers, or auction- 
icrs. 8 | 

AFT, in the ſea language, the ſame with ABAT T. 

AFTERBIRTH, in midwifery, ſignifies the mem- 
branes which ſurround the infant m the womb, gene- 
rally called the ſecundines. Sce MIDWIFERY. 

AFTERMATH, in huſbandry, ſignifies the graſs 
which ſprings or grows up after mowing. | 

AFTERNOON, the latter half of the artificial day, 
or that ſpace between noon and night. | 
N 3 in midwifery, exceſſive pains felt 
in the 

AFTER-SW ARMS, in the management of bees, 
are thoſe which leave the hive ſome time after the firſt 
has ſwarmed, See Bet. 

AFWESTAD, a large copper-work belonging to 
the crown of Sweden, which lics on the Dala, in the 
province of Dalecarlia, in Sweden. It looks like a 


town, and has its own church. Here they make cop- 
per- plates; and have a mint for ſmall ſilver coin, as well 
as a royal poſt- houſe. W. Long. 14. 10. N. Lat. 58. 10. 

AGA, in the Turkiſh language, ſignifies a great lord 
or commander. Hence the aga of the Janiſſaries is 
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Africa deſolation, and murder, that the Weſt India ilands 


It is ſaid they are 


oin, loins, &c. after the woman is delivered. 


AGA 


the commander in chief of that corps; as the 


the only perſon who is allowed to appear before the 
Grand Sjgnior without his arms acroſs his breaſt in the 
poſture of a ſlave, Eunuchs at Conſtantinople are in 
poſſeſſiun of moſt of the principal poſts of the ſcraglio 1 
The title aga is given to them all, whether in employ- 
ment or not, This title is alſo given to all ſuch men 
without employ, and eſpecially to wealthy landholders. 
We find alſo agas in other countries. The chief 
officers under the Khan of Tartary are called by this 
name. And among the Algerines, we read of agas 
choſen from among the bla baſhis (the firſt rank of 
military wage „and ſent to govern in chief the towns 
and garriſons of that ſtate. The aga of Algiers is the 
preſident of the divan, or ſenate. For ſome years, the 
aga was the ſupreme officer; and governed the ſtate in 
the place of baſhaw, whoſe power dwindled to a ſha- 
dow. But the ſoldiery riſing againſt the bo/uk baſhis, 
or agay, maſſacred moſt of them, and transferred the 
2 power to the calif, with the title of Dey or 
ing. , Bb 
AGADES, a kingdom and city of 2 in A- 
frica. It lies nearly under the tropic of Cancer, be- 
tween Gubur and Cano. The town ſtands on a river 
that falls into the Niger; it is walled, and the king's 
palace is in the midſt of it. The king has a retinue, 
who ſerve as a guard. The inhabitants are not ſo 
black as other negroes, and conſiſt of merchants and 
artificers. Thoſe that inhabit the ſields are ſhepherds 
or herdſmen, whoſe cottages are made of boughs, and 
are carried about from . to place on the back of 
oxen. They are fixed on the ſpot of ground where 
they intend to feed their cattle, The houſes in the 
city are ſtately, and built after the Barbary faſhion. 
This kingdom was, and may he ſtill, tributary to the 
king of Tombut. It is well watered ; and there is great 
plenty of grals, cattle, ſena, and manna. The pre- 
vue religion is the Mahometan, but very looſely | 
profeſſed. N. Lat. 26. 10. E. Long. 9. 10. 
 AGALLOCHUM. Sce XYLO ALOEs. 
AGALMATA, in antiquity, a term originally 
uſed to ſignify any kind of ornaments in a temple ;. 
but afterwards for the ſtatues only, as being moſt con- 
ſpicuous. | 6”; I 
AGAMEMNON, the ſon of Atreus by Erope, was 
n of the Trojan expedition. It was fore- 
told to him by Caſſandra, that his wife Clytemneſtra 
would be his death: yet he returned to her; and ac- 
cordingly he was ſlain by Ægiſthus, who had gained up- 
on his wife in his abſence, and by her means got the 
government into his own hands. 
_ AGANIPPIDES, in ancient poetry, a deſignation 
given to the muſes, from a fountain of mount Helicon, 
called Aganippe. 
AGANIPPE, in antiquity, a fountain of Bœotia 


at mount Helicon, on the borders between Phocis and 


Bceotia, ſacred to the muſes, and running into the river 
Permeſſeus ; (Pliny, Pauſanias.) Ovid ſeems to make 
Aganippe and, Hippocrene the ſame. Solinus more tru- 
ly diſtinguiſhes them, and aſcribes the blending them 
to poetical licenſe. 

AGAPE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the love-fcaſt, or 
feaſt of charity, in uſe among the primitiye Chriſtians ; 


eral Agades 
of horſe is denominated ſpaheclar aga. The aga of h 


the Janiſſarics is an officer of great importance. He is 4 
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AG A 


when a liberal contribution was made by the rich to 


Agard. fecd the poor, The word is Greek, and ſignifies /ove. 
— $t chryſoſtom gives the following account of this feaſt, 


which he derives from the apoſtolical practice. He 
ſays, © the firſt Chriſtians had all things in common, 
as we read in the Acts of the apoſtles ; but when that 
equality of poſſeſſions ceaſed, as it did even in the A- 
poſtles time, the agape, or love-feaſt, was ſubſtituted 
in the room of it. Upon certain days, after partaking 
of the Lord's ſupper, they met at a common tealt; the 
rich bringing proviſions, and the poor who had nothing 
being invited.” It was always attended with receiving 
the holy ſacrament ; but there is ſome difference between 
the ancient and modcrn interpreters as to the circum- 
ſtance of time, viz. Whether this fcaſt was held before 
or after the communion. St Chryſoſtom is of the lat- 
ter opinion; the learned Dr Cave of the former. Theſe 
love-feaſts, during tlie three firſt centurics, were held 
in the church without ſcandal or oftence ; but, in after 
times, the heathens began to tax them with impurity. 
This gave occaſion to a reformation of theſe agape. 
The kiſs of charity, with which the ceremony uſed to 
end, was no longer given between different ſexes ; and 
it was expreſsly forbidden to have any beds or couches, 
for the conveniency of thoſe who ſhould be diſpoſed to 
cat more at their caſe, Notwithſtanding theſe precau- 
tions, the abuſes committed in them became ſo noto- 
rious, that the holding of them (in churches at leaſt) 
was ſolemnly condemned, at the council of Carthage, 
in the year 397. 


AGAPETAX, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a name given 


to certain virgins. and widows, who, in the ancient 
church, aſſociated themſelves with, and attended on, 
eccleſiaſties, out of a motive of piety and charity. 


In the primitive days there were women inſtituted 


DEACONESSES ; who, devoting themſelves to the ſervice 
of the church, took up their abode with the miniſters, and 


aſſiſted them in their functions. In the fervour of the 


primitive piety, there was nothing ſcandalous in theſe 
ſocieties : but they afterwards degenerated into liber- 
tiniſm; inſomuch, that St Jerom aſks with indigna- 
tion, unde, agapetarum peſlis in æccleſias introiit ? This 
gave oceaſion to councils to-ſuppreſs them.—St Atha- 
naſius mentions a prieſt, named Leontius, who to re- 
move all occaſion of ſuſpicion, offered to mutilate him- 
ſelf, to preſerve his beloved companion. 


AGARD (Arthur), a learned Engliſh antiquarian, 


born at Toſton in Derbyſhire in the year 1540. His 
fondneſs for Engliſh antiquities induced him to make 
many large collections; and his office as deputy, cham- 
berlain of the exchequer, which he held 45 years, gave 
him great opportunities of acquiring {kill in that ſtudy. 
Similarity of taſte bronght him acquainted with Sir 
Robert Cotton, and other learned men, who aſſociated 
themſelves under the name of The Society of Antiquari- 
ans, of which ſociety Mr Agard was a conſpicuous mem- 
ber. He made the doomſday-book his peculiar ſtudy ; and 
con ed a work purpoſely to explain it, under the title 
0 


day: he alſo compiled a book for the ſervice of his ſuc- 
ceſſors in office, which he depoſited with the officers 
of the king's reccipt, as a proper index for ſucceeding 
officers. All the reſt of his collections, containing at 
leaſt twenty volumes, he bequcathed to Sir Robert Cot- 
ton; and died in 1615. | — | 
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ractatus de uſu et obſcuriorilus verbis libride Domeſ- 


AGA 

AGARIC. Sce Acaztcus. 

Female Aaaklc. See BOLETUS., 

Mineral Acaklic, a marley carth reſembling the 
vegetable of that name in colour and texture. It is 
found in the fiſlures of rocks, and on the roofs of ca- 
yerns; and is ſometimes uſed as an aſtringent in fluxes, 
hemorrhagies, &c. 

AGARICUS, or MusHRroomM, a genus of the order 
of ſungi, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants. 

Species and uſes. Botanical writers enumerate 55 ſpe- 
cies belonging to this genus; of which the moſt re- 


markable are the following. 5 


1. The campeſtris, or common muſhroom, has the 
top or cap firſt of a dirty cream colour, convex, and, 
if but juſt expanding, the under part, or what is called 
the gi/ls, is of a bright fleſh red: this colour laſts but 
a little time before it turns darker ; and when the 
Horn 1s old, or has been ſometime expanded, the gills 


N of a dark brown, the cap almoſt flat, of a 
irt 


colour, and often a litle ſcaly, It differs much 


Agaric,: 
Agaricus. 


in ſize in different plants, it being from an inch io 


ſeven inches broad. The general uſe of it is well 


known. It is found in woods, old paſtures, and by 


road - ſides, and is in the greateſt perfection in Sep- 


tember. There is a variety of this with a yellowiſh 


white cap and white gills; this is very firm, but ſeldom 
expands ſo freely as the true ſort, and when broiled 
will exude a yellowiſh juice. It is probable this ſort 
is not pernicious, though it is always rejected by ſuch. 


as can diſtinguiſh it. 


2. The pratenſis, or champignion, is very common 


upon heaths and dry paſtures. A number of them ge- 


nerally come up in a place, ranged in curved lines or 


circles. The cap is ſmall, almoſt flat, from one to 
two or three inches diameter, of a pale buff colour, 


often crimpled at the edges, and, when dry, 


_ 
like leather or a thin piece of fine: cork. The gills. 


are of the colour of the cap; are thinly placed; with 


a ſhort one, and ſometimes two, coming from the edge 
of the cap between each. The ſtalk or pillar is alſo 


of the colour of the cap; it is long, ſlender, and all 


the way of a thickneſs. This plant has but little ſmell; 
is rather dry; and yet, when broiled or ſtewed, it 


communicates a good flavour. In perfection at the 


ſame time with the former. 


3. The chantarellus, chantarelle agaric, is rather 


a ſmaller fungus than the former. The cap is yellow, 


of different hues in different plants, Tome being of a 


pale yellow, and others of an orange colour. It is gene- 


rally ſunk in the middle, ſomewhat reſembling a tunnel, 


and its edges are often twiſted and contorted fo as to 


form ſinuſes or angles. The gills are of a deepexcolour 


than the outſide, are very. fine, even, numerous, and 


beantifully branched. The ramifications begin at the 
ſtalk, and are variouſly extended towards the-edge of 
the cap. The pillar is of the ſame colour as the cap, 


is ſeldom inſerted in the centre, but rather ſideways 


it is ſhort, thickiſh at the root, and. the gills. moſtly 
run down. the top, which: make it appear ſmalleſt in 


the middle. 


This plant broiled with ſalt and pepper 


has much the flavour of a roaſted cockle ; and is eſteem- 
cd a delicacy by the French, as is the former. It is 
found in woods and high paſtares, and is in perfection 


about the cnd of September. 


4. The delicioſus, or orange agaric. The general 


2 
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Agariews. ſize of the cap of this ſpecies is from two to four prey to worms, flies, and other inſets. The common Agaricus, 
— — inches broad, Its form is circular, with the edges muihroom, which is in general eſteem (though we have 


bent inwards : convex on the upper ſurface, except in 
the centre, where it is a little depreſſed, fo as ncarly 
to reſemble the apex of a ſmooth apple. The colour 
is a ſordid yellow, ſtreaked with ath and yellowiſh 
brown, from the centre to the edge, and when it is 
broken it emits a gold-colour juice, The pills are of 
a deep yellow, and a few of them come out by pairs 
at the ſtalk, but divide immediately, and run ſtraight 
to the edge of the cap. The ſtalk or pillar is thinneſt 
near the middle, thickeſt at the root, and when cut 
tranſverſcly, it is quite white in the centre, with a 
fine yellow ring that goes to the edge. The fungus, 
well ſeaſoned and then broiled, has the exact flavour 
of a roaſted muſcle. Its prime time is September, and 
it is to be found in high dry woods. 

5. The cinnamomeus, or brown muſhroom, has a 
cap the colour of freſh tanned-hides. At firſt it is 
hemiſpherical, firm, even and fleſhy, with moſtly a 
ſmall riſing in the centre; but when old it is quite flat. 
The pills are of a yellowiſh brown, not very diſtant 
from each other, bent like a knee at the pillar, and 
have a ſhort one or two run from the edge of the cap 
between cach. The pillar is near the lenpth of a fin- 
Rr, firm, rather thick, brown at the baſe, of a ſor- 

id yellow upward, and, when cnt tranſverſcly, of a 
fine white grain. The cap in difterent plants 1s from 
two to five inches broad. The whole plant has a plea- 
ſant ſmell, and when broiled gives a good flavour, It 
is found in woods in September and October. 

6. The violaceus, or violet muſhroom. Its cap, 
when firſt expanded, is ſmooth, hemiſpherical, the 
main ſurface of a livid colour, but towards the margin 
it is of a better blue, When full grown or old, it be- 
comes corrugated, and of a ruſty brown. The gills 
of a young plant are of a beautiful violet colour, and 
regularly placed. The pillar is of the colour of the 
gills, ſhort, ot a conical form, but ſwelled at the baſe 
into a ſort of bulb. Its upper part is ſurrounded with 
air iron-colourcd wool, which, in a plant juſt expand- 
ing, ſtretches croſs to the edge of the cap like a web. 
This ſpecies requires much broiling ; but when ſufficient- 
ly done and ſeaſoned, it is as delicious as an oyſter. It 
is found in woods in October, Hudſon's bulboſus is 
only a varicty of this plant. 3 

The above are the only ſpecies that can be ſafcly 
recommended as edible ; though there are ſome o- 
ther ſorts which are frequently caten by the count 
people ; and it is probable the preateſt part of thoſe 
with firm fleſhy caps might be caten with ſafcty, pro- 
vided they were choſen from dry grounds. 
well known that foil and fituation have a great in- 
fluence upon the properties of plants; and theſe be- 
ing of a ſingular nature, and abſolutely between that 
of an animal and vegetable, may be more powerfully 
aliected than a complete ſpecies of either, by reaſon 
they have neither leaves nor branches to carry off the 
noxions damps and vapours of a ſtagnant foil, as a per- 
Fett vegetable has; nor have they any groſs excremen- 
tal diſcharges, like thoſe of a living animal. The gills 
no doubt do exhale ſome of their ſuperfiuous moiſture ; 
but their ſituation is ſuch, that any thick ſteam from 
the earth may lodge in them, and by clogging their 
excretory ducts, render the plants morbid. Thus they 
ſoon run into a ſtate of putrefaction, and become a 


Eſſays. 


ſeveral others better) is not ſafely eaten when produced 
upon a moiſt ſoil. Thoſe who gather muſhrooms for 
{ale ſhould thegefore have particular regard to the lands 
they collect them from, eſpecially if they know they 
are to be broiled ; but if they be intended for catchup, 
perhaps they may be leſs cautious, as the falt and ſpices 
with which the juice is boiled may correct any evil 
diſpoſition in the plants. But, even in this caſe, catch- 
up made of muſhrooms taken from a dry ſoil has a 
more aromatic and pleaſant flavour than that which is 


made of thoſe taken from a moiſt one, and it will al- 


ways keep a great deal better. 

Of the poiſonous ſorts, the two following are the 
molt ſingular : | | 3 

7. The muſcarius, or reddiſh muſhroom, has a large 
hat almoſt flat, either white, red, or crimſon, ſometimes 


beſct with angular red warts; the gills are white, flat, and 


inverſcly ſpear-ſhaped ; the pillar is hollow, the cap fixed 
to the middle of the pillar, limber, and hanging down. 
This ſpecies grows in paſtures, and is ſaid to deſtroy 
bugs eficctually if the juice is rubbed upon the walls and 
bed-poſts. The inhabitants of the north of Europe, 
whoſe houſes are greatly infeſted with flies at the de- 
cline of ſummer, infuſe it in milk, and ſet it in their 
windows, and the flics upon taſting the leaſt drop are 
inſtantly poiſoned, An infuſton of common pepper in 
milk anſwers the ſame purpoſe : but the flies through 
time become wiſe enough not to taſte it; and though 
vaſt numbers are at firſt deſtroyed, it is impoſhble ro 
clear a houſc of theſe inſects by this means, —This is 
the noucho-more of the Ruſſians, Kamtſchadales, and 
Koriacs, who uſe it as an inſtrament of intoxication. 
They ſometimes cat it dry, ſometimes immerſed in a 
fermentcd liquor made with the epilobium, which they 
drink notwithſtanding the dreadful effects. They are 
firſt ſeized with convulſions in all their limbs, then 
with a raving ſuch as attends a burning fever. A thou- 
ſand phantoms, gay or gloomy (according to thcir 
conſtitutions), preſent themſelves to their imaginations : 
ſome dance, others are ſeized with unſpeakable hor- 
rors. They perſonity this maſhroom ; and, if its ef- 
fects urge them to ſuicide, or any dreadful crime, they 
ſay they obey its commands. To fit themſelves for 
premeditated aſſaſſinations, they take the moncho- - 
more, Such is the faſcination of drunkenneſs among 
theſe people, that nothing can induce them to forbear 
this dreadful potion ! | 

8. The clypcatus, or long ſtalked mnſhroom, has 


an hemiſpherical hat tapering to a point, and clammy ; 
It 1s 


the pillar is Jong, cylindrical, and white; the pills are 
white, aud not concave, duſted with a fine powdery 
ſubſtance on each ſide ; the root is bulbous, long, and 
hooked at the end. It 1s found in September, in 
woodlands and paſtures. This ſpecies is thought to 
be poiſonous; and we have the following acccount of 
the ſymptoms produced by eating it, in Dr Percival's 
Robert Uſherwood, of Middleton, near 
Mancheſter, a ſtrong healthy man, aged 50 years, car- 
ly in rhe morning gathered and eat what he ſuppoſed 
tobe a muſhroom. He felt no ſymptoms of indiſpo- 
ſition, till five o'clock in the evening : when, being 
very thirſty, he drank near a quart of table-beer. 
Soon afterwards he became univerſally ſwoln, was ſick, 
and in great agonics. A ſevere vomiting and purging 

| ſucceeded, 
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us. furcerded, with violent cramps in his legs and thighs. 
He diſcharged ſeveral pieces of the fungas, but with 
little or no relief. His pains and evacuations continued, 
almoſt without intermiſſion, till the next night; when 
he fell into a ſound fleep, and awaked in the morning 
perfectly eaſy, and free from complaint.“ 

Many of the different ſpecies of this genus grow on 
cows or horfes dung, on danghills, or rotten wood, in 
cellars, or on the trunks of trees; of which the moſt 
remarkable 1s, 

9. The quercinus, or agaric of the oak. This is 
of various ſizes, ſometimes not exceeding the bigneſs 
of the fiſt, ſometimes as large as a man's head. It 
takes at leaſt a year or two to grow to its full ſize. 
It is dark coloured, hard, heavy, and woody; it is 
ſometimes uſed by the dyers, as an ingredient in the 
black dye. It taſtes at firſt ſweetith iu the mouth, but 
preſently becomes very bitter and nauſeous, It was 
formerly an article in the Materia Medica; but is 
now defervedly rejected from our pharmacopzias. 
Culture. Only the eſculent kinds of muſhrooms are 
cultivated ; and the following method is uſed by the 
gardeners who raiſe them for ſale. —If the young muth- 
rooms cannot be procured from gardens, they muſt be 
looked for in rich paſtures during the months of Au- 


guſt and September: the ground muſt be opened about 


their roots, where it is frequently found full of ſmall 
white knots; which are the off-ſets, or young muſh- 
rooms. Theſe mult be carefully gathered in lumps, 
with the earth about them ; but as this ſpawn cannot 
be found in the paſture, except at that ſeaſon when the 


muſhroons are meas produced, it may be ſearched. 
u 


for at any time in old dung-hills, eſpecially where there 
has been much litter, and it hath not been penetrated 
by wet ſo as to rot; it may alſo be found very often 
in old hot-beds; or it may be procured by mixing 
ſome long dung from the ſtable, which has not been 
thrown on a heap to ferment, with ſtrong earth, and 
put under cover io prevent wet getting to it. The 
ſpawn commonly appears in about two months after 


the mixture is made; but proportionably ſooner the 
more effectually the air is excluded, provided the mix- 
Old thatch, or 
litter which has lain long abroad ſo as not to ferment, 
is the beſt covering. The ſpawn has the appearance 


tare is not kept ſo cloſe as to heat. 


of white mould ſhooting out into long ſtrings, by which 
it may be caſily known wherever it is met with. — The 
beds for receiving the ſpawn are now to be prepared. 
Theſe ſhould be made of dung in which there is plenty 


of litter, but which ſhould not be thrown on a heap to 


ferment : that dang which has lain ſpread abroad for a 
month or longer is beſt, The beds ſhould be made on 
dry ground, and the dung laid on the furface; the 

width at thc bottom ſhoald be two and a half or three 
fleet, the length in proportion to the quantity of muſh- 
rooms defired ; then lay the dung about a ſoot thick, 


covering it with ſtrong earth about four inches deep. 


Upon this lay more dung, about ten inches thick; then 
another layer of earth, ſtill drawing in the ſides of the 
bed, ſo as to form it like the roof of a houſe; which may 
be done by three layers of dung, and as many of earth, 
When the bed is finiſhed, ir muſt be covered with litter 
or old thatch, both to prevent its drying too faſt and 
to keep out wet. In this ſituation it ought to remain 


eight or ten days, when it will be in a proper tempe- 
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rature to receive the ſpawn ; for this is deſtroyed by Agaricus. 


bed will continue good for many months, 
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too much heat; though, before planting, it may be kept 
very dry, not only without detriment, but with confi- 
derable advantage, —The bed being in a proper tem- 
perature for the ſpawn, the covering of litter ſhonld be 
taken off, and the ſides of the bed {moorhed; then a 
covering of light rich earth, about an inch thick, 
mould be laid all over the bed; but this ſhould not be 
wet. Upon this the ſpawn muſt be thruſt, laying the 
tumps two or three inden aſunder: then gently cover 
this with the ſame light earth, above half an inch 
thick; and put the covering of litter over the bed, lay- 
ing it ſo thick as to keep out wet, and prevent the bed 
from drying. In ſpring or autumn the muſhrooms 
will begin to appear, ins Ph in a month after making; 
but when the beds are made in ſimmer or winter, they 
are much longer before they produce. In any ſeaſon, 
however, they ought not to be haſtily deſtroyed ; fince 
muſhroom-beds have been known to produce very 
plentifully, even after the ſpawn has lain in them five 
or fix months. When the beds are deſtroyed, the 
ſpawn ſhould be carefully preſerved, and laid up in a 
dry place, at leaſt five or ſix weeks before it is again 
planted. —The difficulty of managing muſhroon-beds 
is to keep them always in a proper degree of moiſture. 
In the ſummer ſeaſon they may be uncovered to re- 
ceive gentle ſhowers of rain at proper times; and in 


long dry ſeaſons the beds ſhould now and then be 


watered, but much wet ought by no means to be ſuf- 

fered to come to them. During the winter ſeaſon they 
muſt be kept as dry as poſſible, and fo cloſely covered 
as to-Keep out cold, In froſty, or very cold weather, 
if ſome warm litter, ſhaken out of a dung-heap, is laid 
on, the growth of the muſhrooms will be promoted : 

but betwixtthis and the bed, a covering of dry litter 
muſt be interpoſed ; which ſhould be renewed as it de- 
cays; and, as the cold increaſes, the covering muſt be 
thickened. By attending to theſe directions, plenty of 
muſhrooms may be produced all the year round. One 

For a pe- 
culiar, perhaps fabulous, method of producing muſh- 

rooms, {ce the article LyNCURIUs.. 

_ Phyſicians have diſputed much about the qualities 


of muſhrooms ; ſome conſidering them as a rich nou- 


riſhment, and perfectly innocent, when properly cho- 
ſen; and others afſerting them to be extremely dele-- 
terious. Moſt of the fungi are indeed of a hurtful 
quality; and, with reſpect to the whole tribe, the eſ- 
culent are very few. Eſculent muſhrooms are very 
nutritive, very readily alkaleſcent, and more ſo with- 
out intermediate aceſcency than any other vegetable; 
they are therefore a rich nouriſhment, and much akin _ 
to animal food; on which account they may be in- 
dulged in conſiderable quantity to ſtrong perſons. It 
requires, however, ſkill to diſti „ this eſculent kind; 
and very few, eſpecially of thoſe who are commonly 
employcd to gather them, viz. the ſervants, have ſtu- 
died Cluſius, or other authors who have been at the 
pains to diſtinguiſh them. Perhaps eſculent muſh- 
rooms, if old, acquire a dangerous acrimony ; and for- 
theſe reaſons Dr Cullen is of opinion that it is for the 
moſt part prudent to avoid them. In warm cli» - 
mates they may be uſed as light food; but in cold. 
conntrics it is prepoſterons to uſe them along with ani- - 
mal food, as they do not correct its alkaline tendency, . 
| AGATE,, 


Agate. 
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AGATE, or Acuar, (among the Greeks and La- 
tins, Ax«r»;, and Achates, from a river in Sicily, on the 
banks of which it was firſt found), a very extenſive 
genus of the ſemipellucid gems. ; 

Thoſe ſtones are variegated with veins and clouds, 
but have no zones like thoſe of the onyx. They are 
compoſed of chryſtal debaſed by a large quantity of 


earth, and not formed, either by repeated incruſtations 


round a central nucleus, or made up of plates laid even- 
ly on one another; but are merely the effect of one ſim- 
ple concretion, and variegated only by the diſpolition 
given, by the fluid they were formed in, to their differ- 
ently coloured veins or matters. | 

Apates are arranged according to the different co- 
lours of their ground. Of thoſe with a white ground 
there are three ſpecies. (1.) The dendrachetes, mocoa 
flone, or aboreſcent agat. This ſeems to be the ſame 
with what ſome authors call the achates with roſemary 


in the middle, and others achates with little branches 


of black leaves, (2.) The dull milky-locking agate. 
This, though greatly inferior to the former, 1s yet a 
very beautiful ſtone. It is common on the ſhores of 


rivers in the Eaſt Indies, and alſo in Germany and 


ſome other parts of Europe. Our lapidaries cut it in- 
to counters for card-playing, and other toys of ſmall 
value. (3.) The /cad-coloured agate, called the phaſſa- 
chates by the ancients. 


Of the agates with a reddiſh ground there are four 


ſpecies. (1.) An impure one of a fleſh-coloured white, 
which is but of little beauty in compariſon with other 
agates. The admixture of fleſh-colour is but very 


light; and it is often found without any clouds, veins, 
or other variegations ; but ſometimes it is prettily vein- 


ed or variegated with ſpots of irregular figures, ha- 
ving fimbriated edges. It is found in Germany, Italy, 
and ſome other parts of Europe; and is wrought into 


toys of ſmall value, and often into the German gun- 


flints. It has been ſometimes found with evident ſpeci- 
mens of the perfect moſſes bedded deep in it. (2.) 
That of the blue blood colour, called Hemachates, or 
the Hoody agate, by the ancients. (3.) The clouded 
and ſpotted agate, of a pale fleſh colour, called by the 
ancients the carnelian agate, or ſardachates. (4.) The 
red-lead-colonred one, variegated with yellow, called 
the coral agate, or coralla-achates, by the ancients, 
Of the agates with a ye//owi/þ ground there are on- 
ly two known ſpecies; the one of the colour of yel- 
low wax, called cerachares by the ancients ; the other 


a very elegant ſtone, of a yellow ground, variegated 


with white, black, and green, called the /conina, and 


ſeonteſeres by the ancients. 


Laſtly, of the agates with a greeniſh ground, there 


is only one known ſpecies, called by the ancients jaſ- 


pachates. 

Of all theſe ſpecies there are a great many varieties; 
ſome of them having upon them natural repreſentations 
of men and different kinds of animals, &c. Theſe 
repreſentations are not confined to the agates whoſe 
7 is of any particular colour, but are occaſional- 
y found on all the different ſpecies. Velſchius had in 
his cuſtody a fleſh-colonred agate, on one ſide of which 
appeared a half-movn in great perfection, repreſented 
by a milky ſemicircle; on the other ſide, the phaſes of 
veſper, or the evening-ſtar ; whence he denominated it 
an aphrodiſian agate. An agate is mentioned by Kir- 


( an } 
cher“, on which was the repreſentation of a heroine Agate, 
armed; and one in the church of St Mark in Venice 
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has the repreſentation of a king's head adorned with a 


diadem. On another, in the muſæum of the prince dec. i. an. i. 
of Gonzaga, was repreſented the body of a man with obſ. 151. 


all his clothes, in a running poſture, A ſtill more cu- 


rious one is mentioned by de Boot , wherein appears a 4 De Gem, 
circle {truck in brown, as exactly as if done with a pair L ii, c. 3. 


of compatles, and in the middle of the circle the exact 
figure of a biſhop with a mitre on: but inverting the 
ſtone a little, another figure appears; and if it is turn- 
ed 12 further, two others appear, the one of a man 
and the other of a woman, But the moſt celebrated 
agate of this kind is that of Pyrrhus, wherein were re- 

reſented the nine muſes, each with their proper attri- 


tes, and Apollo in the middle playing on the harp +. | Pliny, 
In the emperor's cabinet is an oriental agate of a ſur- l. i. 
priling bigneſs, being faſhioned into a cup, whoſe dia- 3. 


meter is an ell, abating two inches. In the cavity is 
found delineated in black ſpecks, B. xRISTOR. s. XXX, 
Other agates have alſo been found, repreſenting the 
numbers 4191, 181; whence they were called arithme- 
tical agates, as thoſe repreſenting men or women have 
obtained the name of anthropomorphons, 

Great medicinal virtues were formerly attribated to 
the agate, ſuch as reſiſting poiſons, eſpecially thoſe of 
the viper, ſcorpion, and ſpider ; but they are now very 
juſtly rejected from medicinal practice. The oriental 
ones are all ſaid to be brought from the river Gambay. 
A mine of agates was ſome time ago diſcovered in 
Tranſylvania, of divers colours; and ſome of a large 
ſize, weighing ſeveral pounds. 126 

Agates may be ſtained artificially with ſolution of 
ſilver in ſpirit of nitre, and afterwards expoſing the 
part to the ſun; and though theſe artificial colours 
diſappear on laying the ſtone for a night in aquafortis, 
yet a knowledge of the practicability of thus ſtaining 
ayates, muſt render thoſe curious figures above-men- 


tioned ſtrongly ſuſpected of being the work not of na- 
Some account for theſe phenome- 


ture, but of art. 
na from natural cauſes. Thus, Kircher, who had ſeen 
a ſtone of this kind in which were depicted the four 


letters uſually inſcribed on crucifixes, I. N. R. I. ap- 


prehends that ſome real crucifix had been buried un- 
der- ground, among ſtones and other rubbiſh, where the 
inſcription happening to be parted from the croſs, and 
to be received among a ſott mould or clay ſuſceptible 
of the impreſſion of the letters, came aſterwards to be 
petrified. In the ſame manner he ſuppoſes the agate 
of Pyrrhus to have been formed, Others reſolve much 
of the wonder into fancy, and ſuppoſe thoſe ſtones 


formed in the ſame manner with the camieux * or Flo- * See Co | 


rentine ſtones. | | 
The agate is uſed for making cups, rings, ſeals, han- 


dles for knives and forks, hilts for ſwords and hangers, 


beads to pray with, ſmelling boxes, patch-boxes, &c. 
being cut or ſawed with no great difficulty. At Paris, 
none have a right to deal in this commodity except the 
wholeſale mercers and goldſmiths. The ſword-cutlers 
are allowed to ſel! it, bat only when made into handles 
for couteaux de challe, and ready ſet in. The cutlers 
have the ſame privilege for their knives and forks. 
Conſiderable quantitics of theſe ſtones are ſtill found 


near the river Achates in Sicily. There are found in 
ſome of theſe the ſurpriſing repreſentations above- 


men- 
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mentioned, or others ſimilar to them. By a dextrous 
management of theſe natural ſtains, medals have been 
produced, which ſeem maſter-pieces of nature: for this 
{tone bears the graver well; and as pieces of all mag- 
nitudes are found of it, they make all ſorts of work of 
it. The high altar of the cathedral of Meſſina is all over 
encruſted with it. The lapidaries pretend that the In- 
dian agates are finer than the Sicilian ; but Father La- 
bat“ informs us, that in the ſame quarries, and even in 
the ſame block, there are found pieces mach finer than 
others, and theſe fine pieces are fold for Indian agates 
in order to enhance their price. 

AGATE, among antiquaries, denotes a ſtone of rhis 
kind engraved by art. In this ſenſe, agates make a ſpe- 
cies of antique gems ; in the workmanſhip whereof we 


find eminent proofs of the great ſkill and dexterity of 


the ſculptors, Several agates of exquiſite beauty are 
preſerved in the cabinets of the curious; but the facts 


or hiſtories ruegen, on cheſe antique agates, however 


well executed, are now become ſo obſcure, and their 
explications ſo difficult, that ſeveral diverting miſtakes 
and diſputes have ariſen among thoſe who undertook 


to give their true meanin 
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France, where it had paſſed for a repreſentation of pa- 


The great agate of 2 apotheoſis of Auguſtus, in 


the treaſury of the holy chapel, when ſent from Con- 
ſtantinople to St Lewis, paſſed for a triumph of Joſeph. 
An agate, now in the French king's cabinet, had been 
kept 700 years with greatdevotion, in the Benedictine 
abbey of St Evre at Toul, where it paſſed for St John 
the Evangeliſt carried away by an eagle, and crowned 
by an angel; but the Heatheniſm of it having been 


lately detected, the religious would no longer give it 


a place among their relics, but preſented it in 1684 


to the king. The antiquaries found it to be the apo- 
theoſis of Germanicus. 


In like manner the triumph 
of Joſeph was found to be a repreſentation of Germa- 
nicus and Agrippina, under the figures of Ceres and 
Triptolemus. 
memorial, in one of the moſt ancient churches of 


radiſe and the fall of man; there being found on it two 
figures repreſenting Adam and Eve, with a tree, a ſer- 
pent, and a Hebrew inſcription round it, taken from 
the third chapter of Geneſis, © The woman ſaw that 
the tree was good, &c. The French academiſts, in- 
ſtead of our firſt parents, found Jupiter and Minerva 
repreſented by the two figures: the inſcription was of 


a modern date, written in a Rabbinical character, ver 


incorrect, and poorly engraven. The prevailing opi- 
nion was, that this eee ſimply the vo 
of Jupiter and Minerva at Athens. 
AGATE,is alſo a name of an inſtrument uſed by gold- 
wire-drawers ; ſo called from the agate in the middle of 
it, which forms its principal part. To 
AGATHIAS, or, as he calls himſclf in his epi- 
ams, AcATHIVs, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Scho- 
aſticus, a Greek hiſtorian in the 16th century under Ju- 
ſtinian. He was born at Myrina, a colony of the anci- 


ent Aolians, in Aſia the leſs, at the mouth of the river 


Phythicus. He was an advocate at Smyrna. Tho' 


he had a taſte for poetry, he was yet more famous for 
his hiſtory, which begins with the 26th year of Juſti- 
nian's reign, where Procopius ends. It was printed in 
Greck and Latin, with Bonaventure Vulcanius's, at 

Vor. I. ä * 
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Leyden, 1595, in 4to; and in Paris at the king's print- * 


Another was preſerved, from time im- 
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ing-houſe, 1660, in folio. 

AGAT HO, a tragic 
Prodicus and Socrates, applauded in Plato's Dialogues 
for his virtue and beauty. His firſt tragedy obtained 
the prize; and he was crowned in the preſence of 
upwards of 30,000 men, the 4th year of the goth 
Olympiad. There is nothing now cxtant of his ex- 
an a few quotations in Ariſtotle, Athenæus, and 

ers. 

AGATHOCLES, the famous tyrant of Sicily, was 
ſon of a potter at Reggio. He was a thief, a common 
ſoldier, a centurion, a general, and a pirate, all in a 
regnlar ſucceſſion. He defeated the Carthaginians ſe- 
veral times in Sicily, and was once defeated himſelf. 
He firſt made himſelf tyrant of Syracuſe, and then of 
all Sicily; after which, he vanquiſhed the Carthagi- 
nians again both in Sicily and Africa, But at length 
having ill ſucceſs, and being in arrears with his ſoldiers, 
they mutinied, forced him to fly his camp, and cut the 
throats of his children, whom he left behind. Reco- 
vering himſelf again, he relieved Corfou, beſieged by 
Caſſander; burnt the Macedonian fleet; returned to 
Sicily ; murdered the wives and children of thoſe who 
had murdered his; afterwards meeting with the ſoldiers _ 
themſelves, he put them all to the ſword ; and ravaging 
the ſea-coaſt of Italy, took the city of Hipponium. 
He was at length poiſoned by his grandſon Archaga- 
thus, in the 72d year of his age, 290 years before Chriſt, 
having reigned 28 years, 

AGATHYRNA, or AGATHYRNUM, AGATHYRSA, 
or AGATHYRSUM, (anc. geog.) a town of Sicily; 
now S. Marco; as old as the war of Troy, being built 
by Agathyrnus, ſon of Molus, on an eminence. The 
| ming name is Agathyrnæ us, or, according to the 

Roman idiom, Agathyrnenſis. ; 

AGAVE, the common American aloe: A genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the "cg claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 1oth order, Coronariæ. The characters are: There 
is no ca/yx ; The corolla is monopetulous and funnel- 
ſhaped ; the border ſix-parted, with lanced erect divi- 
ſions: The faminaconltiſt of fix erect filaments, longer 
than the corolla; the anther are linear, ſhorter than 
the filaments, and verſatile : The piſlillum is an oblong 
germen ; the ſtylus is filiform, the length of the ſtami- 
na, and triangular ; the ſtigma headed and triangular : 
The pericarpium is an oblong triangular capſule, tri- 
locular and three-valved: The ſeeds are numerous. Of 
this genus, botanical writers enumerate eight ſpecies, 
Of the Americana, or 1 American aloe, the ſtems 
generally riſe upwards of 20 feet high, and branch out 
on every ſide towards the top, ſo as to forma Kind of py- 
ramid: the ſlender ſhoots being garniſhed with greeniſh 
yellow flowers, which ſtand ns and come ont in thick 
cluſters at every joint: theſe make a fine appearance, 
and continue long in beauty; a ſucceſſion of new flowers 
being produced for near three months in fayourable 
ſeaſons, if the plant is protected from the autumnal 
colds. The ſeeds do not ripen in England. It has 
been generally thonght, that theſe plants do not flower 
till they are 100 years old: but this is a miſtake; for 
the time of their flowering depends on their growth : 
ſo that in hot countries, ws Jars they grow faſt, and ex- 
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and comic poet, diſciple to Ive. 


AGE F 
Adge, pand many leaves every ſcaſon, they will flower in a yielded her productions without culture; men held all Age. 
Age. few years; bit in colder climatcs, where their growth things in common, and lived in perfect friendſhip, —v— 


is ſlow, it will be mach longer before they 


t up 
their ſtem. There is a variety of this ſpecies with 
ſiriped leaves, which are pretty common in the Engliſh 
gardens, The other ſorts are ſo tender, that they muſt 
conſtantly remain in the ſtove. 

ADGE, a city of France, in Lower Languedoc, 
in the territory of Agadez, with a biſhop's ſce. The 
dioceſe is ſmall, but is one of the richeſt countries in 
the kingdom. It produces fine wool, Wine, oil, corn, 
and filk. It is ſcated on the river Eraut, a mile and 4 
quarter from its mouth, where it falls into the gulph 
of Lyons, and where there is a fort built to guard us 
entrance. It is well pcopled ; the houſes are built of 
black ſtone, and there is an cntrance into the city by 
four gates. The greateſt part of the inhabitants are 
merchants or ſcamen. The public buildings are but 


mean: the cathedral is ſmall, and not very handſome: ff 
the biſhop's palace is an old building, but conve- 


nient. The city is extended ys the river, where 
it forms a little port wherein ſmall craft may enter. 
There is a great concourſe of pilgrims and other devout 
people to f chapel of Notre Dame de Grace. It is 
a little without the city, between which and the chapel 
there are about 13 or 14 oratories, which they viſit 
with naked feet. The convent of the Capuchins is well 
built, and on the outſide are lodgings and apartments 
for the pilgrims who come to perform their neuvaine 
or nine days devotion, The chapel, which contains 
the image of the Virgin Mary, is diſtin& from the con- 
vent. E. Long. 3. 20. Lat. 43. 19. 

AGE, in the moſt general ſenſc of the word, ſigni- 
ſies the duration of any being, from its firſt coming in- 
to exiſtence to the time of ſpeaking of it, if it full con- 
tinues; or to its deſtruction, if it has ceaſed to exiſt 
ſome time before we happen to mention it. 


Among the ancient poets, this word was uſed for the 


ſpace of thirty years; in which ſenſe age amounts to 
much the ſame with generation. Thus, Neſtor is ſaid 
to have lived three ages when he was 90 years old.— 
By ancient Greek hiſtorians, the time elapſed ſince the 
beginning of the world is divided into three periods, 
which they call ages. The firſt reaches from the cre- 
ation to the deluge which happened in Greece during 
the reign of Ogyges; this they called the ob/cure or 
uncertain age, becauſe the hiſtory of mankind is alto- 


gether uncertain during that period. The ſecond they 


call the fabulous or heroic age, becauſe it is the pe- 
riod in which the fabulous exploits of their gods and 
heroes are ſaid to have been performed. It began with 
the Ogygian deluge, and continued to the firſt Olym- 
piad; where the third or hiſtorical age commenced. — 
This diviſion, however, it muſt be obſcrved, holds good 
only with regard to the Greeks and Romans, who had 
no hiſtories earlier than the firſt Olympiad; the Jews, 
Egyptians, Phenicians, and Chaldees, not to mention 
the Indians and Chineſe, who pretend to much higher 
antiquity, are not included in it, | | 
The interval ſince the firſt formation of man has been 
divided by the poets into four ages, diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithets of golden, ſilver, brazen, and iron. During 
the golden age, Satarn reigned in heaven, and juſtice 
and innocence in this lower world. The carth then 


grand: cpochas, viz. the age of the la of nature, called 


This period is ſuppoſcd to have laſted till the expulſion 
of Saturn from his kingdom. The fver age commen- 
ced when men began to deviate from the paths of vir- 
ine; and in conſequence of this deviation, their lives 
became lcfs happy. The brazen age commenced on a 
further deviation, and the iron age took place in canſe- 
quence of one ſtill greater. —A late author, however, 
re flecting on the ln of the firſt ages, will have 
the order which the poets aſſign to the four ages invert- 
ed; the firſt being a time of rudeneſs and ignorance, 
more properly denominated an iron than a gelden age. 
When citics and ſtates were founded, the ſi/ver age 
commenced ; and fince arts and ſciences, navigation 
and commerce, have been cultivated, the golden age 
has taken place. 1 
In ſome ancient northern monuments, the rocky or 
ſony age correſponds to the brazen age of the Greeks, 
It is called rocky, on account of Noah's ark, which 
reſted on mount Ararat; whence men were ſaid to be 
deſcended or ſprung from mountains: or from Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha reſtoring the race of mankind, by 
throwing ſtones over their heads. The northern poets 
alſo ſtyle the fourth age of the world the aſhen age, from 
a Gothic king Madeuis, or Mannus, who on account 
of his great ſtrength was ſaid to be made of aſh, or be- 
cauſc in his time pcople began to make uſe of weapons 
made of that wood. | 
Among thc Jews, the duration of the world is alſo 
divided into three ages. 1. The ſeculum inane, or 


void age, was the ſpace of time from the creation to 


Moſes. 2. The preſent age, denotes all the ſpace of 


time from Moſes to the coming of the Meſſiah; and, 


3. The age to come, denotes the time from the com- 
ing of the Meſſiah to the end of the world. 
Various other diviſions of the duration of the world 
into ages have becn made by hiſtorians. —The Sibyl- 
line oracles, wrote, according to ſome, by Jews ac- 
quainted with the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, 
divide the duration of the world into ten ages; and ac- 
cording to Joſephus, each age contained fx hundred 
years. It appears by Virgil's fourth eclogue, and 
other teſtimonies, that the age of Auguſtns was repu- 
ted the end of thoſe ten ages, conſequently as the period 
of the world's duration. 4 5+ | 
By ſome, the ſpace of time commencing from Con- 
ſtantine, and ending with the taking of Conſtantinople 


by the Turks in the 15th century, is called the mide 


dle age: but others chooſe rather to date the middle 
age from the diviſion of the empire made by Theodo- 
ſius at che cloſe of the th century, and extend it to 
the time of the emperor Maximilian I. in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, when the empire was firſt 
divided into circles. — The zuiddle is by ſome denoted 
the barbarous age, and the latter part of it the Hue ſt 
age. Some divide it into the on-academical and aca» 
demical ages. The firſt includes the ſpace of time from 
the 6th to the gth centuries, during which ſchools or 
academies were Joſt in Europe. The ſecond from the 
gth century, when ſchools were reſtored, and univer- 
ſities eſtabliſhed, chicfly by the care of Charlemagne. 
The ſeveral age: of the world may be reduced to three 


by 


i 
Agem3 


Pavia, he purchaſed, 


AGE 
by the Jews the void age, from Adam to Moſes ; the 
age of the Jewiſh law, from Moſes to Chriſt ; and 


the age of grace, from Chriſt to the preſent year, 


AGE is alſo frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
century, to denominate a duration of 100 years, 
Ace likewiſe ſigniſies a certain period of the du- 


ration of human life: by ſome divided into four ſtages, 


namely, infancy, youth, manhood, and old age ; the 
firſt extending to the 14th year, the ſecond to the 
25th, the third to the 5oth, and the fourth to the end 
of life : by others divided into infancy, childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age. | | 
Ac x, in law, ſignifies a certain period of life, when 
erſons of both ſexes are enabled to do certain ads. 
hus, one at twelve years of age ought to take the 
oath of allegiance to the king in a lect ; at fonrteen 
he may marry, chuſe his guardian, and claim his lands 
held in ſoccage. Twenty-one is called full age, a man 
or woman being then capable of acting for themſelves, 
of managing their affairs, making contracts, diſpoſing 
of their eſtates, and the like. | = 
Ach of a Horſe. See Hors. e 
Act of Trees. Theſe after a certain age waſte, 
An oak at an hundred years old ceaſes to grow. The 
uſual rule for judging of the age of wood, is by the 
number of circles which appear in the ſubſtance of a 
trunk or ſtock cnt perpendicularly, each circle being 
fuppoſed the growth of a year : though ſome reject 
this method as precarious, alleging, that a ſimple cir- 
cle is ſometimes the produce of ſeveral years ; beſides 
that, after a certain age, no new circles are formed. 
Ak- bprier, in law, is when an action being brought 
againſt a perſon under ape, for lands deſcended to him, 
he, by motion or petition, ſhews the matter to the 
court, praying the action may be ſtaid till his full age, 
which the court generally agrees to, 
AGELNOTH, EcEtLnoTH, or £TnELnoTn, in 
Latin Achelnotus, Tr of Canterbury, in the 
reign of Cannte the Great, fucceeded Livingus in that 
ſee in the year 1020. This prelate, ſirnamed the Good, 
was ſon of earl Agilmer, and, at the time of his elec- 
tion, dean of Canterbury. After his promotion he 
went to Rome, and received his pall from Pope Bene- 
dict VIII. In his way thither, as he paſſed through 
or an hundred talents of filver 
and one of gold, St Auguſtin's arm, which was kept 
there as a relic ; and ſent it over to England as a pre- 
ſent to Leofrie earl of Coventry. Upon his return, he 
is ſaid to have raiſed the ſec of Canterbury to its for- 
mer luſtre. He was much in favour with king Ca- 
nate, and employed his intereſt with that monarch to 
good purpoſes. It was by his advice the king ſent 
over large ſams of money for the ſupport of the foreign 
churches ; and Malmſbury obſerves, that this prince 
was prompted to acts of piety, and reſtrained from ex- 
ceſſes, by the regard he had for the archbiſhop. Agel- 
noth, after he Rad ſat 17 years in the ſee of Can- 
terbury, departed this life the 29th of October 1038, 
and was ſacceeded by Eadſius, king Harold's chap- 
lain.— This are hbiſhop was an author, having written, 
1. A Panegyric on the bleſſed Virgin Mary. 2. A 
Letter to Earl Leofrie concerning St Auguſtin. 3. 
Letters to ſeveral perſons. 4 | 
AGEMA, in Macedonian antiquity, was a body of 
ſoldiery, not unlike the Roman legion, eee 


* * 
ry 


( a5 3 A aero: 
AGEMOGLANS, AGlAaMOGLANS, or AZaxo+ ' Ageme- 
purchaſed glans, 


Agent. 


GLANS, in the Turkiſh polity, are children 


from the Tartars, or raiſed every third year, by 9 | 


of tribute, from the Chriſtians tolerated in the Turki 
empire, Theſe, after being circumciſed and inſtructed 
in the religion and language of their tyrannical maſters, 
are learnt the exerciſes of war, till they are of a pro- 
per age for carrying arms; and from this corps the Ja- 
niſſaries are recruited, With regard to thoſe who arc 
thought anfit for the army, they are employed in the 
lowelt offices of the ſeraglio. Their appointments alſo 
are very ſmall, not excceding ſeven aſpers and a half 
per day, which amount to about threepence-halfpenny 
ſterling. 2 5 
AGEN, a city of France, on the river Garonne, the 
capital of Agenois in Guienna, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
The gates and old walls, which are yet remaining, ſhow 


that this city is very ancient, and that its former cir- 


cuit was not fo great as the preſent. The palace, 
wherein the preſidial holds his ſeſſions at this day, was 
heretofore called the caſtle of Montravel, and is ſeated 
without the walls of the old city, and on the fide of 
the foſſe. There are hkewiſe the ruins of another 
caſtle called La Sagne, which was without the walls 
cloſe by a brook. Though the ſituation of Agen is very 
convenient for trade and commerce, the inhabitants 
are ſo very indolent that there is very little; of which 
their neighbouring cities take the advantage. It is ſeat- 


ed on the bank of the river Garonne, in a pleaſant 


country, but is itſelf a very mean and difagreeable place, 
the houſes being ill built, and the ſtreets narrow, crook- 
ed and dirty. E. Long. 0.30. N. Lat. 44. 12. 


AGENDA, among philoſophers and divines, ſigni- 


ſies the duties which a man lies under an obligation to 


perform: thus, we meet with the agenda of a Chri- 
ſtian, or the duties he ought to perform; in oppoſition 


to the credenda, or things he is to believe. 

_ AGENDA, among merchants, a term ſometimes uſed 
for a memorandum-book, in which is ſet down all the 
buſineſs to be tranſacted during the day, either at home 
or abroad, 5 


AGENDA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the 


ſervice or office of the church. We meet with agenda 
matittina & veſpertina, “ morning and evening pray- 
ers; agenda diei, © the office of the day, whether 
feaſt or faſt day; agenda mortuorum, called alſo imply 
agenda, “ the ſervice of the dead.“ 
Ack ND, is alſo applied to certain church - books, 
compiled by public authority, preſcribing the order 
and manner to be obſerved by the miniſters and peo- 
ple in the principal ceremonies and devotions of the 
church. In which ſenſe, agenda amounts to the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called ritual, liturgy, acalou- 
thia, miſſal, formulary, directory, Ke. | 
AGENHINE, in old writers, ſignifies a gueſt that 
has lodged at an inn for three nights, after which 


time he was accounted one of the family; and if he 


offended the king's peace, his hoſt was anſwerable 


for him. It is alſo written HOGENHINE and HOGEN- 


AGENORIA, in mythology, the goddeſs of cou- 


rage and induſtry, as Vacuna was of indolence. 
AGENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes any active 
power or cauſe, Agents are eicher natural or moral. 


Natural agents are ſuch inanimate bodics as have a 
= 


power 


AGE 


minate manner; as, gravity, fire, &c. Moral agents on 
the contrary, are rational creatures, capable of regula- 
oy their actious by a certain rule. | | 

GENT, is alſo uſed to denote a perſon intruſted with 
the management of an affair, whether belonying to a 
ſociety, company, or private perſon. 

AGENTES iu rebus, one of the ranks of officers in the 
court of the Conſtantinopolitan emperors, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs was to collect and convey the corn both for the 
army and houſehold ; to carry letters and meſſages from 
court to all parts of the empire ; to regulate couriers, and 
their vehicles; to make 233 journeys and expedi- 
tions through the provinces, in order to inſpect any mo- 


tions, diſtarbances, or machinations tending that way, 


and to give early notice thereof to the emperor, 

The agentes in rebus, are by ſome made ſynonymous 
with our poſt-maſters, but their functions were of great 
extent. They correſ to what the Greeks call 
arupoqgoper, A the Latins veredarii. 

There were various orders or degrees of agentes in 
rebus ; as, tribuni, primicerii, ſenatores, ducenarii, bi- 
archi, circitores, equites, tyrones, &c. through all which 
they roſe gradatim, Their chief, who reſided at Con- 
ſtantinople, was denominated privceps ; which was a 
poſt of great dignity, being reckoned on a level with 
that of proconſul. They were ſettled in every part of 
the empire ; and are alſo ſaid to have ſerved as inter- 
preters. = T9 

AGER, in Roman antiquity, a certain portion of 
land allowed to each citizen. Sec AGRARIAN Law. 


AGER P1cenus, or Picenum, (anc. geog.) a ter- 


ritory of Italy to the ſouth-caſt of Umbria, reaching 


from the Apennine to the Adriatic. The people are 


_ ealled Picentes (Cicero, Livy), diſtin from the Picen- 


tini on the Tuſcan ſea, though called by Greek writers 
Nz9790/, This name is ſaid to be from the bird Picus, 
under whoſe conduct they removed from the Sabines, 
of whom they were a colony. x 
AGERATUM, BASTARD-HEMP-AGRIMONY : Age- 
nus of the polygamia æqualis order, belonging to the 
fyngeneſia clals of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 49th order, Compoſite diſcoides. The 
characters are : The common calyx is oblong, with ma- 


ny ſcales. The compound corolla is uniform; the co- 


. rollets hermaphrodite, tubular, and numerous: the 


proper corolla is funnel-ſhaped ; the border 4-cleft, and 
expanded. The ſlamina conſiſt of 5 capillary very ſhort 
filaments; the anthera is cylindric and tabular. The 
piſlillum is an oblong germen ; with a filiform ſtylus, 
and two ſlender erect ſtigmata. There is no pericar- 
pium ; the calyx unchanged. The ſeeds are ſolitary, 
oblong, and angular. The receptaculum is naked, con- 
vex, and very ſmall, Of this genus there are three, 

Species: the conyzoides, the houſtonianum, and the 
altilimum. All theſe are natives of warm climates. 
The two firſt are annual plants, and conſequently can 


be propagated only by ſeeds; which, however, come 


to perfection in England. The third ſpecies will 


bear the ſevereſt cold of Britain, but its ſeeds, do not 


ripen in it. 
AGERATUM, or MAUDLIN. Sce ACHILL&A.. 
AGESILAUS, king of the Lacedæmonians, the 
ſon of Archidamus, was raiſed to the throne notwith- 


ſtanding the ſuperior claim of Leotychides, As ſoon 
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AGE 
pawer to ad npon other bodies in a certain and deter- as he came to the throne, he adviſcd the Lacedæmo- Ageftlaus, 


nians to be beforchand with the king of Perſia, who 
was making great preparations for war, and io attack 


him in his own dominions. He was himſelf choſen for 
this expedition; and gained ſo many advantages over 
the enemy, that if the league which the Athenians and 
the Thebans formed againſt the Lacedzmonians had 
not obliged him to return home, he would have car- 
ried his victorious arms into the very heart of the Per- 
ſian empire, He gave up, however, all theſe triumphs 
readily, to come to the | Marne of bis country, which 
be happily relicved by his victory over the allics in Boe- 
otia, He obtained another near Corinth ; but to his 
great mortification, the Thebans afterwards gained ſe- 
veral over the Lacedæmonians. Theſe misfortunes at 
firſt raiſed ſomewhat of a clamour againſt him. He had 
been ſick daring the firſt advantages which the enemy 
2 ; but as ſoon as he was able to act in perſon, 

y his valour and prudence he prevented the Thebans 


from reaping the advantages of their victories ; infomuch 


that it was generally believed, had he been in health at 
the beginning,the Lacedzmonians would have ſuſtained 
no loſſes, and that all would have been loſt had it not 
been for his aſſiſtance. It cannot be denicd but he loved 
war more than the intereſt of his country required; for 
if he could have lived in peace, he had ſaved the Lace- 
dæmonians ſeveral loſſes, and they would not have been 
engaged in many enterpriſes which in the end contri- | 
buted much to weaken their power. He died in the 

third year of the 104th Olympiad, being the 84th year 

of his age, and 41ſt year of his reign. Ageſilaus would 

never ſuffer any picture or ſculpture to be made of him, 

and prohibited it alſo by his will: this he is ſuppoſed 
to have done from a conſciouſneſs of his own deformity ; 
for he was of a ſhort ſtature, and lame of one foot, ſa 


that ſtrangers uſed to deſpiſe him at the firſt ſight. His 


fame went before him in Egypt, and there they had 


formed the higheſt idea of Ageſilaus. When he landed 


in that country, the people ran in crowds to ſee him: 


but great was their ſurpriſe when they ſaw an ill-dreſſed, 


ſlovenly, mean-looking little fellow lying upon the 

aſs; they could not forbear laughing, and applied to 
him the fable of the mountain in labour. He was, 
however, the firſt ta jeſt upon his own perſon ; and ſuch 


was the gaiety of his temper, and the ſtrength with 


which he bore the rougheſt excrciſes, that theſe qua- 
lities made amends for his corporal defects. He was 
extremely remarkable for plainneſs and frugality in his 
dreſs and way of living.“ This (ſays 2 Nepos) 
is eſpeeially to be admired in Ageſilaus: when very 
| cs preſents were ſent him by kings, governors, and 
tes, he never brought any of them to his own houſe ; 
he changed nothing of the diet, nothing of the apparel 
of the Lacedæmonians. He was contented with the 
ſame houſe in which Euriſthenes, the founder of his fa- 
mily, had lived: and whocver entered there, could ſee 
no ſign of debauchery, none of luxury; but on the con - 
trary, many of moderation and abſtinence; for it was 
furniſhed in ſuch a manner, that it differed in nothing 
from that of any poor or private perſon.“ Upon his ar- 
rival in Egypt, all kinds of proviſions were ſent to 
him; but he choſe only the moſt common, leaving the 
perfumes, the confections, and all that was eſteemed 
moſt delicious, to his ſervants. Ageſilaus was extremely 
fond of his children, and would often amuſe. himſelf by 
| Joining 
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Aera, joining in their diverſions : one day when he was ſur- 
Ae. priled — upon a ſtick with them, he ſaid to the 


rſon who had ſeen him in this poſture, * Forbear 
talking of it till you are a father.” 

AGGA, or AGGONNA, a Britiſh ſettlement on the 
gold-coaſt of Guinea. It is ſituated under the meridi- 
an of London, in 6 degrees of N. Lat. 

AC GER, in the ancient military art, a work of for- 

tification, uſed both for the defence and the attack of 
towns, camps, &c. In which ſenſe it is the ſame with 
what was otherwiſe called vallum, and in later times ag- 
geſtum ; and among the moderns /ines, ſometimes cava- 
liers, terraſſes, &c. The agger was uſually a bank, or 
ele vation of earth or other matter, bound and ſupport- 
ed with timber; having ſometimes turrets on the top, 
wherein the workmen, engineers, and ſoldiery, were 
placed. It was alſo accompanied with a ditch, which 
ſerved as its chief defence. The uſual materials of 
which it was made were earth, boughs, faſcines, ſtakes, 
and even trunks of trees, ropes, &c. variouſly croſſed, 
and interwoven ſomewhat inthe figure of ſtars ; whence 
they were called ſte/lati axes, Where theſe were want- 
ing, ſtones, bricks, tiles, ſupplied the office ; on ſome 
occaſions, arms, utenſils, pack-ſaddles, were thrown in 
to fill it up. Weeven read of aggers formed of the 
carcaſes of the ſlain ; ſometimes of dead bones mixed 
with lime; and even with the heads of ſlaughtered ci- 
tizens. For want of due binding, or ſolid materials, 
aggers have ſometimes tumbled down, with infinite 
miſchief to the men. The beſiegers uſed to carry on 
a work of this kind nearer and nearer towards the 
place, till at length they reached the very wall. The 


methods taken, on the other ſide, to defeat them, were 


by fire, eſpecially if the agger were of wood; by ſap- 
ping and undermining, if of carth ; and, in ſome caſes, 
by erecting a counter agger. "Es 

The height of the agger was frequently equal to that 
of the wall of the place. Cæſar tells of one he made, 
that was 30 feet high and 330 feet broad. Beſides 
the uſe of aggers before towns, the generals uſed to 
fortify their camps with ſuch works ; for want of this 


precaution, armies have often been ſurpriſed and 


rained. 

There were vaſt aggers made-in towns and places on 
the ſea- ſide, fortified with towers, caſtles, &c. Thoſe 
made by Cæſar and Pompey at Brunduſum, are fa- 
mous. Sometimes aggers were even built acroſs arms 
of the ſea, lakes, and moraſſes; as was done by Alex- 
ander before Tyre, and by M. Anthony and Caſſius.— 
The wall of Severus iu the north of England, may be 
conſidered as a grand agger, to which belong ſeveral 
leſſer ones. See Sevegrus's Wall, 


_ AGGER, in ancient writers, likewiſe denotes the 
middle part of a military road, raiſed into a ridge, with 


a gentle ſlope on either ſide, to make a drain for the 
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now generally known by the name chauſſees, or cant. 9 


ways. 

AGGERHUYS, a city of Norway, capital of the 
province of the ſame name. It is ſabje to Denmark, 
and ſituated in E. Long. 28. 35. and N. Lat. 59. 30. 

AGGERS-HERRED, a diſtri of. Chtiſtianſand 
and a dioceſe of Norway. It conſiſts of three juridical. 


places; namely, Aſcher, Weſt Barum, and Ager. 


AGGLUTINANTS, in pharmacy, a general name 
for all medicines of a gluti nous or viſcid nature: which, 
by adhering to the ſolids, contribute greatly to repair 


their loſs. 


AGGLUTINATION, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
the joining two or mors things together, by means of 
proper glue or cement. 

AGGLUTINATION, among phyſicians, implies the 
action of reuniting the parts of a body, ſeparated by a 
wound, cut, &c. It is alſo applied to the action of - 
ſuch internal medicines as are of an agglutinating qua- 
lity, and which, by giving a glutinous conſiſtence to 
the animal-fluids, render them more proper for nouriſh- 
ing the body. 

AGGREGATE, in a general ſenſe, denotes the ſum 
of ſeveral things added together, or the collection of 
them into one whole, Thus, a honſe is an aggregate 
of ſtones, wood, mortar, &c. It differs from a mixed 
or compound, inaſmuch as the union of theſe laſt is more 
intimate than between the parts of an aggregate. 

AGGREGATE, in botany, is a term uſed to expreſs . 
thoſe flowers, which are compoſed of parts or florets; - 
ſo united by means either of the receptacle or calyx, 
that no one of them can be taken away without de- 
ſtroy ing the form of the whole. They are oppoſed to 
ſimple flowers, which have no ſuch common part, and 
are uſually divided into ſeven kinds, viz. the aggregate 


properly ſo called, whoſe receptacle is dilated, and 


whoſe florets are ſupported by foot-ſtalks ; ſuch. are 


the blue daiſy, thrift, or ſea-pink, &c. ; the compound; 


the umbellati ; the-cymoſe ; t 
moſe ; and the ſpadiceous, | 
AGGREGATION, in phyſics, a ſpecies of union 
whereby ſeveral things which have no natural depen- 
dence or connection with one another are collected to- 
2 ſo as in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one, Thus - 
eap of ſand, or à maſs of ruins, are bodies by aggre- 
ation. | 
i AGHER, a town of Ireland, which ſends two mem- - 
bers to parliament. It is ſituated in the ſouthern part 
of Uliter, not far from Clogher. . | 
AGHRIM, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, ſituated about 13 
miles ſouth-weſt of Wicklow. . 
AGHRIM, in Galway; a ſmall village, diſtant about 
21 miles from Dublin, and rendered memorable by a 
deciſive battle fought there, and at Kilcommodon-hill, 


ameutaceous ; the glu-- 


— — 


water, and keep the way dry. 

The term is alſo uſed for the whole road, or military 
way. Where highways were to be made in PO 

as 3 two hills, the Romans uſed to raiſe them 

above the adjacent land, ſo as to make them of a level 

with the hills. Theſe banks they called aggeres. Ber- 

gier mentions ſeveral in Gallia 1 which were 

thus raiſed ten, fifteen, or twenty feet above ground. 

hey are ſometimes alſo called aggeres calczati ; and 


the 12th of July 1691, between general Ginckle and 
Monſieur St Ruth, the commanders under king Wil- 
liam III. and James II. when St Ruth; the general of 
the Iriſh army, with -7000 of his men, were ſlain; but 
of the Engliſh, only 600. The victory was the more 
conſiderable, as the Engliſh army conſiſted of no more 
than 18,000 men ; whereas the Irith-were computed at 


20,000 ſoot and 5000 horſe and dragoons. They loſt - 
lkewiſe nine picces of braſs cannon ; all their ammuni- 


tion, 5 
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Henry, with ſome of his beſt officers, carefully exa- Aginconre, 
mined the ground, and pitched upon a field of battle,  v— 
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tion, tents, and baggage ; moſt of their ſmall. arms, 

which they threw away to expedite their flight ; with 
Agincourt. 1; (tandards, and 32 pair of colours. 


AGIADES, in the Turkiſh armies, 2 kind of pio- 
neers employed in fortifying camps, ſinoothing of roads, 
and the like offices. 

AGILITY, an aptitade of the ſeveral parts of the 
body to motion. The improving of agility was one of 
the chief objects of the inſtitution of games and excr- 
ciſes, The athletæ made particular profeſſion of the ſci- 
ence of cultivating and improving agility. Agility of 
body is often ſuppoſed peculiar to ſome people ; yet it 
ſeems leſs owing to any thing peculiar, in their frame 
and ſtructure, than to practice. 

AGINCOURT, a village in the French Nether- 
lands, ſituated in E. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 50. 35.; fa- 
mous on account of the victory obtained by Henry V. 
of England over the French, in 1415. 

The army of Henry, after landing in France, was 
by various accidents reduced to 10,0c0 men, of whom 
not a fe were lick, or ſlowly recovering from ſickneſs ; 
they had to traverſe a long tract of country, inha- 
bited by exaſperated enemies, from whom they were 
to procure proviſions, lodgings, guides, intelligence, 

and every thing they wanted ;—that country was de- 
fended by many ſtrong towns, interſected with deep ri- 
vers, and guarded by an army of 100,000, or (accord- 
ing to ſome contemporary writers) 140,000 men. 

Henry, undaunted by all theſe dangers and difficul- 
ties, departed from Harfleur, marching his army in 
three lines, with bodies of cavalry on the wings. He 
proceeded by very caſy journeys, that he might not fa- 
_ his troops, or ny them by the appearance 
of a flight; obſerving the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and pay- 
ing generouſly for every thing he reccived; which in- 
duced the country people to bring proviſions to his 
camp, in ſpite of all the commands they had received 
to the contrary, To keep his men in ſpirits, and from 
repining, the king fared as ill as the meaneſt ſoldier, 
always appearing with a chearful countenance, and ad- 
dreſſing them in the moſt friendly and encouraging 
language, They arrived at the village of Agincourt, 
in the county of St Pol, on the evening of October 
24th ; and there beheld the whole French army, at a 
{mall diſtance, directly in their route. 
an attentive view of it from an eminence ; and being 
fully convinced that it was impoſſible to proceed any 
farther on his way to Calais without a battle, and e- 
qually impoſſible to return to Hartleur with ſo great an 
army in his rear, he reſolved to hazard an action next 
morning, as the ouly means of preſerving himſelf and 
his little army from de ſtruction. | 

The Engliſh army lodged that night in the villages 
of Agincourt, Maiſoncelle, and ſome others; where 
they met with better accommodation than they had 
been accnſtomed to for ſome time paſt, and ſpent part 
of their time in mutual exhortations to fight bravely in 
the approaching battle, The king, overhearing ſome 
of his nobles expreſſing a wiſh that the many brave 
men who were idle in England were preſent to aſſiſt 
them, is ſaid to have cried out“ No! I would not 
have one man more :—if we are defeated, we are too 
many —if it ſhall pleaſe God to give us the victory, as 
I traſt he will, the ſmaller ont number the greater our 
glory. Thc moon happening to ſhine very bright, 


The king took - 


admirably calculated to preſerve a ſmall army from be- 


ing ſurrounded by a great one. It was à gentle decli- 
vity from the village of pe of ſuſhcicnt extent 
for his ſmall army, defended on cach fide by hedges, 
trees, and bruſhwood, Having placed guards and 
kindled fires on all ſides, the king and his army betook 
themſelves to reſt ; except ſuch as were of a more ſe- 
rious turn of mind, and, conſidering that as the laſt 
night of their lives, ſpeut it in devotion. 

The French, exulting in their numbers, confident of 
victory, and abounding in proviſions, ſpent the night 
in noiſy feſtivity, and in forming fanciful ſchemes a- 
bout the diipolal of their priſoners and their booty. 
It was in general reſolved to put all the Engliſh to the 
ſword, except the king and the chief nobility, who 
_ to be taken priſoners for the ſake of their ran- 
oms. 

On the morning of Friday, the memorable 25th of 
October, A. D. 1415, the day of Criſpin and Criſpia- 
nus, the Engliſh and French armies were ranged in or- 
der of battle, each in three lines, with bodies of cavalry 
on each wing, The Conſtable D'Albert, who com- 
manded the French army, fell into the ſnare that was 
laid for him, by drawing up his army in the narrow 
plain between the two woods. This deprived him, in 
a great meaſure, of the advantage he ſhould have de- 
rived from tlie prodigious ſuperiority of his numbers; 
obliged him to make his lines unneceſſarily deep, about 
39 men in file ; to crowd his troops, particularly his 
cavalry, ſo cloſe together, that they could hardly move 
or ufe their arms: and, in a word, was the chief cavſe 
of all the diſaſters that followed. The French, it is 
ſaid, had a conſiderable number of cannon of ditterent 
{izcs in the field; but we do not hear that they did 
any execution, probably for want of room. Ihe firſt 
line of the French army, which conliſted of 8000 men- 


at- arms on foot mixed with 4000 archers, with 5co 


men-at-arms mounted on cach wing, was commanded 
by the Conſtable D'Albert, the dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, and many other nobles ; the dukes of Alen- 
con, Brabant, and Bar, &c, conducted the ſecond line; 
and the carls of Marle, Damartine, Fauconberg, &c. 
were at the head of the rhird line. The king of Eng- 
land employed various arts to fapply his defect of num- 
bers. He placed 200 of his beſt archers in ambuſh, in 
a low meadow, on the flank of the firſt line of the 
French. Fis own firſt line conſiſted wholly of archers, 
four in file; cach of whom, beſides his bow and ar- 


rows, had a battle axe, a ſword, and a ſtake pointed 


with iron at both ends, which he fixed before him in 
the ground, the point inclining outwards, to protect 
him from cavalry ; which was a new invention, and had 
a happy effect. That he might not be encumbered, he 
diſmiſſed all his priſoners, on their word of honour to 
ſurrender themſelves at Calais, if he obtained the vic- 
tory ; and lodged all his baggage in the village of A- 
gincourt, in his rear, under a ſlender n The 
command of the firſt line was, at his earneſt requeſt, 
committed to Edward duke of York, aſſiſted by the 
lords Beaumont, Willoughby, and Fanhope; the ſecond 
was conducted by the king, with his youngeſt brother 
Humphry duke of Glouceſter, the earls of Oxford, 
Marſhal, and Suffolk ; and the third was led by the 

| duke 
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writers who make it the greateſt, afſhrm, that it did not |, 
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Agincortt. duke of Exeter, the King's uncle. The lines being 
——— formed, the king, in ſhining armour, with a crown of 


gold adorned with precious ſtones on his helmet, mount- 
cd on a fine white horſe, rode along them, and addreſ- 
ſed each corps with a chearful countenance, and ani- 
mating ſpeeches, To inflame their reſentment againſt 
their enemics, he told them, that the French had de- 
rermined to cut off three fingers ofthe right hand of 
every priſoner; and to rouſe their love of honour, he 
declared, that every ſoldier in that army who bchaved 
well, ſhould from henceforth be deemed a gentleman, 
and be intitled to bear coat-armour, 

When the two armies were drawn up in this man- 
ner, they ſtood a conſiderable time gazing at one ano- 
ther in ſolemn ſilence, But the king, dreading that 
the French would diſcover the danger of their ſituation 
and decline a battle, commanded the charge to be 
ſounded, about ten o'clock in the forenoon. At that 
inſtant, the Grit line of the Engliſh knecled down, 
and kiſſed the ground; and then ſtarting up, diſchar- 
ged a flight of arrows, which did great exccution a- 
mong the erowded ranks of the French. Immediate- 
ly after, upon a ſignal being given, the archers in am- 
buſh aroſe, and diſcharged their arrows on the flank of 
the French line, and threw it into ſome diforder. The 
battle now became general, and raged with uncommon 
fury. The Engliſh archers, having expended all their 
arrows, threw away their bows, and ruſhing forward, 
made dreadful havoc with their ſwords and battle-axes. 
The firſt line of the enemy was, by theſe means, de- 
| feared; its leaders being either killed or taken priſon- 
ers. The ſecond line, commanded by the duke D'A- 
lengon, (who had made a vow either to kill or take the 
king of England, or to periſh in the attempt), now 
advanced to the charge, and was encountered by the 
ſecond line of the Engliſh, conducted by the king. 
This conflict was more cloſe and furious than the for- 
mer. The duke of Glonceſter, wounded and nnhorſed, 
was protected by his royal brother till he was carried 


off the field. The duke D'Alengon forced his way to 


the king, and aſſaulted him with great fury; but that 
prince. brought him to the ground, where he was in- 
ſtantly diſpatched. Diſcouraged by this diſaſter, the 
ſccond line made no more reſiſtance ; and the third fled 
without ſtriking a blow; yielding a complete and glo- 


ious victory to the Engliſh, after a violent ſtruggle of 


chree hours duration. 
The king did not permit his men to purſue the fu- 
gitives to a great diſtance, but encouraged them to take 


2 


as many priſoners as they could on or near the field; 


in which they were ſo ſucceſsful, that, in a little time, 


his captives were more numerous than his ſoldiers. A 


great proportion of theſe priſoners were men of rank 


and fartune; for many of the French nobleſſe being 
on foot, and loaded with their heavy armour, could not 
make their eſcape. Among theſe were the dukes of 
Orleans aud Bourbon, the marſhal Boucicaut, the counts 


D' Eu, Vendome, Richemont, and Harcourt, aud 7000., 


barons, knights, and gentlemen. The French leſt dead 


on the field of battle, the conſtable D'Albert, the three 
dakes of Alengon, Brabant, and Bar, the archbiſhop of 


Sens, one marſhal, 13 earls, 92 barons, 1500 knights, 
and, a far greater number of gentlemen, beſides ſeveral 
thouſands of common ſoldiers, Even the French hi- 
ſtorians acknowledge, that rhe loſs of the Engliſh 


exceed 100, and that the duke of York and the earl 


of Suffolk were the only great men who fell on that : 


ſide in this memorable action. 

AGIO, in commerce, is a term chiefly uſed in Hol- 
land, and at Venice, to ſignify the difference between 
the value of bank- ſtock and the current coin. The 
agio in Holland is generally three or four per cent. 
and at Rome it is from 15 to 25 per cent. but at Venice 
the agio is fixed at 20 per cent, 

AGIOSY MANDRUM, a wooden inſtrument uſed 
by the Greek and other churches under the dominion 
of the Turks, to call together aſſemblies of the people. 
The agio/ymandrum was introduced in the place of bells, 
which the Turks prohibited their Chriſtian ſubjects 
the uſe of, leſt they ſhould make them ſubſeryient to 
ſedition. 

AGIS, king of Lacedæmon, was deſcended from - 
Ageſilaus II. in a right line, He projected the re- 
formation of his kingdom, by the reſtoring of the laws 
of Lycurgus ; but he fell under the weight of an cn-- 
terpriſe that could not but be diſagreeable to all thoſe 
who had great poſſeſſions, and ae long accuſtom- 
ed to the ſweets of a voluptuous life. Agis being in 
the flower of his age, and having a very refined deſire 
of glory, practiſed the ancient diſcipline firſt in his 
own perſon ; his clothes and his table were accord- 


ing 10 the manners of former times; which is fo, 


much the more to be admired, becauſe Ageſiſtrata 
his mother and Archidamia his grandmother had 
bronght him up valuptuonſly, When he ſounded 


his peoples minds, he found the younger ſort oppo» 


ſed his project leſs than thoſe. who had enjoyed a. 
relaxation of diſcipline. ſeveral years. The greateſt 
difficulty was expected to ariſe from the women. They 
had at that time more credit than ever; for their 
power is never greater than when luxury is in faſhion. 
Ageſilaus's mother did not at all reliſh the propo- 
ſed reformation. She muſt have loſt her riches, which 
ave her a ſhare in a thouſand ſorts of intrignes ; ſo 
e oppoſed the deſign at once, and treated it as a 
chimera. But her brother Ageſilaus, whom Apis had 
engaged in his intereſts, knew how to manage her in 
ſuch a manner that ſhe- promiſed to ſecond the enter- 
priſe. She endeayonred to gain the women: but in- 
ſtead of ſuffering themſelves to be perſuaded, they ap- 
plicd to Leonidas the. other king of Lacedzmon, and 
bumbly beſought him to-fruſtrate the deſigns of his 
colleague,, Leonidas durſt not oppoſe it openly, for - 
fear of irritating the people; to whom the reforma- 
tion was agreeable, becauſe they found their account. 
in it. He-contented himſelf with. countermining it by - 
intrigues, and ſowing ſuſpicions as if Agis had aſpired 
to tyranny, by pulling down the rich and raiſing the 


poor. Agis did not fail to propoſe. his new laws to 


the ſenate, relating to the diſcharge of debts, and a 
new diviſion of the lands. Leonidas, being ſuppor: ed 
by the rich, oppoſed this project ſo ſtrongly, that there 
was one voice more apainſt it than for it. He paid. 
dear for his ſacceſs in this affair. Lyſander, one of 


the Ephori, who had been the grand promoter of the 


reformation, called him to account; alleged the celeſtial 
ſigns; and put to death Cleombrotus, a prince of the royal 


plood and ſon-in-law to Legnides, to make ſure of the 


Kin gdom. . 
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Cleombrotus, followed him. He was ſummoned ; and 
becauſe he did not appear, he was degraded of his dig- 
nity, which was conferred on Cleombrotus. He 
tained leave to retire to Tegæa. The new Ephori had 
Lyſander and Mandroclidas tried for innovation: theſe 
perſuaded the two kings to unite and turn out theſe 
Ephori. The thing was brought about ; but not with- 
out à great uproar in the city. Ageſilaus, one of the 
Ephori that ſucceeded thoſe who were juſt turned out, 
wonld have canſed Leonidas to be killed on the wa 
to Tegxa, if Agis had not ſent him a ſtrong guard. 
The reformation might then have been eſtabliſhed, if 
Ageſilaus had not found means to elude the good in- 
tentions of the two kings. Whilſt this was tranſact- 
ing, the Achaians aſked aſſiſtance ; which was given 
them, and Apis had the command of the troops. He 
acquired a good deal of repntation in this campaign. 
At his return, he found his affairs ſo embroiled by 
the ill conduct of Ageſilaus, that it was impoſſible 
for him to maintain himſelf. Leonidas was recalled 
to Lacedæmon: Apis retired into one temple and 
Cleomencs into another. The wife of the latter be- 
haved herſelf in ſuch a manner that ſhe became the ad- 
miration of every body. Leonidas was contented with 
baniſhing his ſon-in-law ; after which he applied him- 
ſelf entirely to the ruin of Agis. One of the Ephori, 
who had no mind to return what Ageſiſtrata had lent 
him, was the principal inſtrument of the misfortune 
of this family. Apis never went ont of his ſanctuary 
but to bathe. One day, as he was returning from 


thence to the temple, he was ſeized by that Ephorus 


and carried to priſon. Then he was brought to his 
trial and condemned to death, and delivered to the 
executioner. His mother and grandmother uſed all 


the intreaty and importunity imaginable, that, as he 


was king of Lacedzmon, he might at leaſt be permit- 
ted to plead his cauſe before the people. But they 
were apprehenſive leſt his words would make too great 
an impreſſion, and therefore they ordered him to be 
ſtrangled that very hour. The Ephorus who was in 
debt to Ageſiſtrata permitted that princeſs to go into 


the priſon ; which he granted likewiſe to Agis's grand- 
mother; but he gave orders to ſtrangle them one after 


another. Ageſiſtrata died in a manner that was ex- 
tremely to her honour. The wife of Agis, Who was 
a princeſs of great fortune and prudence, and one of 
the fineſt ladies in Greece, was forced away from lier 
apartment by king Leonidas, and obliged to marry his 
fon, who was then very young, and hardly fit tor mar- 
riage. | | 

GISTMENT, AcrsTAGF, or AGISTATION, in 
law, the taking in other people's cattle to graze at fo 


much per week. The term is peculiarly uſed for the 
taking cattle to feed in the king's foreſts, as well as 


for the profits ariſing from that practice.—It is alſo 
uſed, in a metaphorical ſenſe, for any tax, burden, or 
cliange; thus, the tax levied for repairing the banks of 
Romney-marſh was called agiſtamentum. 

AGISTOR, or AGc1sTAToOR, an officer belonging 
to foreſts, who has the care of cattle taken in to be 
azed, and levies the moneys due on that account, 


2 


hey = generally called gueſi-takers or gift-takers, 
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Agiltment, kingdom, Leonidas being frightened at this, took re- 
Agitor. ſuge in a temple ; whither his daughter, the wife of 


AGM 
and are created by letters-patent. 
has four agiſtors. 

AGISY MBA (anc. geog.), a diſtri of Libya In- 
terior, according to Agathemerus, ſituated to the fouth- 
eaſt of the /Ethiopes Anthropophagi : the parallel paſ- 
ſing through which, at 169® to the ſouth of the equator, 
was the utmoſt extent of the knowledge of the ancients 
to the ſouth Lap {a 

AGITATION, the att of ſhaking a body, or toſſing 
it backwards and forwards. 

AGITATION, in phyſics, is often uſed for an inteſtine 
commotion of the parts of a natural body. Fermen- 
tation and efferveſcence are attended with a briſk agi- 
tation of the particles. | | 

AGITATION is one of the chief cauſes or inſtruments 
of mixtion : by the agitation of the parts of the blood 
and chyle, in their continual circulation, ſanguification 
is in a good meaſure effected. Butter is made out of 
milk by the ſame means: in which operation, a ſepa- 
ration is made of the oleous parts from the ſerous, and 
a conjunction of the oleous together. Digeſtion itſelf 
is only ſuppoſed to be an inſenſible kind of agitation. 
 AG1TAT1ON is repnted one of the ſymptons of in- 


ſpiration. Petit informs us,“ that, in the laſt century, » petit. de 
there aroſe in a church in Italy, for the ſpace of a year, $ybilla, l. i, 
a vapour of an extraordinary kind, which put all the Nouv. Rep, 
people into trembling and agitations, and unleſs they Lett. tom. 
got away betimes, ſet them a dancing, with ſtrange P. 113. 


contortions and geſticulations. This ſeems to verify 


what has been related of the temple of Delphi. 


AGITATION is alſo uſed in medicine for a ſpecies 
of exerciſe popularly called ſwinging. Maurice prince 
of Orange found this method a relief againſt the ſevere 
pains of the gout and ſtone. Bartholine mentions fits 
of the toothach, deafneſs, &c. removed by vehement 
agitations of the body. 

AGITATOR, in antiquity, a term ſometimes uſed 
for a charioteer, eſpecially thoſe who drove in the cir- 
cus at the curule games. | 5 

AGITATORS, in the Engliſh hiſtory, certain officers 


ſet up by the army in 1647, to take care of its inte- 


reſts, Cromwell joined the agitators, only with a view 
to ſerve his own ends; which being once accompliſhed, 


he found means to get them aboliſhed. 


AGLAIA, the name of the youngeſt of the three 
Graces, eſpouſed to Vulcan. 

AGLIONBY (John), an Engliſh divine, chaplain 
in ordinary to king James I. a man of univerſal learn- 
ing, who had a very conſiderable hand in the tranſla- 
tion of the New Teſtament appointed by king James I. 
in 1604. | 

AGMEN, in antiquity, properly denotes a Roman 
army in march: in which ſenſe, it ſtands contradi- 
ſtinguiſhed from acies, which denoted the army in bat- 
tle array ; though, on ſome occaſions, we find the two 
words uſed indifferently for each other. The Roman 
armies, in their marches, were divided into primum ag- 
men, anſwering to our vanguard ; medium agmen, our 
main-battle ; and poſiremum agmen, the rear-guard. 
The order of their march was thus: After the firſt ſig- 
nal with the trumpets, &c. the tents were taken down, 
and the baggage packed up; at the ſecond ſignal, the 
baggage was to be loaden on the horſes and carriages ; 


and at the third ſignal, they were to begin their march. 


Firſt 


Each royal foreſt Agiſymba 
| 


A GN 
Firſt came the extraordinarii; then the auxiliaries of 
the firſt wing, with their baggage ; theſe were follow. 


Agnus. ed by the legions, The cavalry marched either on 
w—v— ecach ſide or behind. 


_ AGNATE, in law, any male relation by the fa- 
ther's ſide. 

AGNEL, an ancient French gold coin, firſt ſtrack 
under the rcign of St Louis, worth about twelve ſols 
ſix deniers. The agnel is alſo called ſometimes outon 
d'or, and agnei d'or. The denomination is ſuppoſed 
to have ariſen from the figure of a lamb, agnus, or 
ſheep, ſtruck on one fide. 
 AGNO, a river of Naples, which, taking its riſe 
in the mountainous parts of Terra di Lavoro, waſhes 
the town of Acerra; and, paſſing between Capua and 
Averſa, falls into the Mediterrancahi, about ſeven miles 
north of Puzzuoli. 

AGNOETA (from e1604e, to be ignorant of), in 
church-hiſtory, a ſe@ of ancient heretics, who main- 
_ tained that Chriſt, conſidered as to his human nature, 
was ignorant of certain things, and particularly of the 
time of the day of judgment. 
Alexandria, aſcribes this hereſy to certain ſolitaries in 
the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, who built their opi- 
nion upon the text Mark kiii. 32. © Of that day and 
« hour knoweth no man, no not the angels who are 
e in heaven, neither the Sen, but the father only.''— 
The ſame paſſage was made ule of by the Arians; and 


hence the orthodox divines of thoſe days were induced 


to give various explications thereof. Some allege, that 
our Saviour here had no regard to his divine nature, 
but only ſpoke of his human. Others nnderſtand it 
thus, That the knowledge of the day of judgment 
does not concern our Saviour conſidered in his quality 
of Meſſiah, but God only: which is the moſt natural 
ſolution, _ | PD 
AGNOMEN, in Roman antiquity, à kind of fourth 
or honorary name, given to a perſon on account of 
ſome extraordinary action, virtue, or other aecompliſh- 


ment. Thus the agnomen Africanus was beſtowed 


upon Publius Cornelius Scipio, on account of his great 
atchievements in Africa, —The agnomen was the third 
in order of the three Roman names: thus, in Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the prænomen, Tullius the 
nomen, and Cicero the agnomen. 

. AGNUS, or Laws, in Zoology, the young of the 
ovis or ſheep. See Ovis. 

Acwus Caſtus, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of the vitex. See ViTEX. The Greeks call it 
O., chaſte ; to which has ſince been added the re- 
duplicative caſtus, g. d. chaſte chaſte. It was famous 
among the ancients as a ſpecific for the preſervation of 
chaſtity. The Athenian ladics, who made profeſſion 
of chaſtity, lay upon leaves of agnus caſlus during the 
feaſts of Ceres.—Bcing reputed a cooler, and parti- 
cularly of the genital parts, it was anciently uſed in 
phyſic to allay theſe inordinate motions ariſing from 
ſeminal turgeſcences : but it is out of the preſent 
practice. | 

Asgnus Dei, in the church of Rome, a cake of wax 
ſtamped with the figure of a lamb ſupporting the ban- 
ner of the croſs. Theſe being conſecrated by the 
pope with great ſolemnity, and diſtributed among the 
people, are ſuppoſed to have great virtues; as, to pre- 


lerye thoſe who carry them worthily, and with faith, 
„„ Ys Ou | Ta” 
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from all manner of accidents ; to expel evil ſpirits, &c. Agi 


Eulogius, pattiarch of 


lebrated in honour of Janus, or the 


AGO 


The name literally ſignifies Lamb of Cod; this being 
ſuppoſed an image or repreſentation of the Lamb o 


ver it up with a piece of ſtuff cut in form of a heart, 
and carry it very devoutly in their proceſſions,—The 
Romiſh prieſts and religious derive conſiderable pecu- 
niary advantage from ſelling theſe Aguu Dei's to tome, 
and preſeuting them to others. The pope provides a 
regular ſu Pls bY conſecrating once in ſeven years; 
they are diſtributed by the maſter of the wardrobe, 


and received by the cardinals and other prelates, with 


great reverence, in their caps and mitres.— This cere- 
mony they pretend to derive from an ancient cuſtom 
of the church, wherein part of the paſchal taper con- 
ſecrated on Holy Thutſday was diſtributed among the 


people, to perfume their houſes, fields, &ec, in order to 


drive away devils, and to preſerve them from ſtorms 
and tempeſts. The Agnus Dei is forbidden to be 
brought into England under pain of incurring a pre- 
munire ; 13 Eliz. chap. 2. ; 5 
Aexus Dei is alſo a popular name for that part of 
the maſs wherein the prieſt, ſtriking his breaſt three 
times, rehearſes, with a loud voice, a prayer beginning 
with the words Agnns Dei.— The _ Det is ſail 


to have been firſt brought into the miſſal by pope Ser- 
ius I, | | | ; 
: Acnus Scythicns, See Srjthian LA. 


 AGOGE, among ancient muliciatis, a ſpecies of 
2 wherein the notes proceed by contiguous 
egrees. | | 
AGON, among the ancients, implied any diſpnte 
or conteſt, whether it had regard to bodily exerciſes 
or the accompliſhments of the mind; and therefore 
poets, muſicians, painters, &c. had their agons, as 
well as the athletæ. Games of this kind were celebra- 
ted at moſt of the heathen feſtivals, with great ſolemnity, 


either annually, or at certain periods of years. Among 


the latter were celebrated at Athens, the agon gymnicus, 
the agon nemeus inſtituted by the Argives in the 53d 


Olympiad, and the agon O/ympins inſtituted by Her- 


cules 430 years before the firſt Olympiad. —The Ro- 
mans alſo, in imitation of the Greeks, inſtituted conteſts 
of this kind, The emperor Autelian eſtabliſhed one 


under the name of gon 1712 the conteſt of the ſun; 


Diocleſian another, which he called gon capitolinus, 


which was celebrated every fourth year, after the man- 
ner of the Olympic games. Hence the years, inſtead 


of luſtra, are ſometimes numbered by agores. | 
Ac on alſo ſignified one of the miniſters employed in 

the Heathen ſacrifices, and whoſe buſineſs it was to ſtrike 

the victim. The name is ſuppoſed to have been derived 


from hence, that ſtanding ready to give the ſtroke he 


aſked, Agon ? or Agone ? Shall I ſtrike ? 
AGONALES, an epithet given to the Sar11. 
AGONALIA, in Roman antiquity, feſtivals ce- 
od Agonius, 
whom the Romans invoked before undertaking any 
affair of importance. 


AGONALIS circus, now La Piazza Navona, 


a long, large, beautiful ſtreet in the heart of Rome, 


adorned with fountains, and the obeliſk of Caracalla, 
ſtill retaining the form of that circus. The reaſon of 
the name Agonalis is either unknown or doubtful. Ovid 
ſeems to derive it from we F or ſolemn games, 


chere 


Agonalis, 
God who took away the ſins of the world. They co- 


AGO 


Agoniſma there celebrated ; ſuppoſed to have been the Ludi Apol- 

i M/naries, or Attiaci, inſtituted by Au : Whence 

Agorano- the circus was called Apollinarii; allo Alenandrinus, 

ps from the emperor Alexander Severus, who cither en- 
cloſed or repaired the circus. 

AGONISMA, in antiquity, denotes the prize given 
to the victor in any combat or diſpute. | 

AGONISTARCHA, from «y« combat, and 

«614 chief, in antiquity, ſeems to have been much 
the ſame with agonatheta ; though ſome ſuggeſt a dif- 
ſcrence, making it the office of the former to preſide 
at and direct the private exerciſes of the athletæ, which 
they went through by way of practice, before they 
made their appearance on the public theatres or am- 
phitheatres. 

AGONISTICI, in church hiſtory, a name given by 
Donatus to ſuch of his diſciples as he ſent to fairs, 
markets, and other public places, to propagate his 
doctrine; for which reaſon they were alſo called Cir- 
cuitores, Circelliones, Catropitæ, Coropite and at Rome, 
Montenſes. They were called Agoniſtici, from the Greek 
a, combat, in regard they were ſent as it were 
to fight and ſubdue the people to their opinions. 

__ AGONIUM, in Roman antiquity, was uſed for the 
day on which the rex ſacrorum ſacrificed a victim, as 
well as for the place where the games were celebrated, 
otherwiſe called gon. | | 

AGONOTHETA, or AcoxnoOTHETES, in Grecian 
antiquity, was the preſident or ſuperintendant of the 
ſacred games; who not _ defrayed the expence at- 
tending them, but inſpected the manners and diſcipline 
of the athletæ, and adjudged the prizes to the victors. 

AON, any extreme pain. It is alſo uſed for 
the pangs of death. Much of the terror of death con- 
ſiſts in the pangs and convulſions wherewith the agony 
ſeems attended; tho” we have reaſon to believe that 

the pain in ſach caſes is ordinarily not extremely acute; 
a courſe of pain and ſickneſs having uſually ſtupifie 
and indiſpoſed the nerves for any quick ſenſations. 
However, various means have been thought of for mi- 
tigating the agony of death. Lord Bacon conſiders 
this as part of the province of a phyſician; and that 
not only when ſuch a mitigation may tend to a reco- 
very, but alſo when, there being no farther hopes of a 
recovery, it can only tend to make the paſſage ont of 
life more calm and eaſy. Complacency in death, which 
Auguſtus ſo much deſired, is certainly no ſmall part of 
happineſs. Accordingly the author laſt cited ranks 
3 or the art of dying eaſily, among the de- 
ſiderata of ſcience; and does not even ſcem to diſap- 
prove of the courſe Epicurus took for that end, 


Aline ſiygias ebrius haufit _ 


Opium has been applicd for this purpoſe, with the ap- 


plauſe of ſome, hut the condemnation of more. 

AGONYCLITA, or AcoNnYCLITEs, in church- 
kiſtory, a ſect of Chriſtians, in the 7th century, who 
e always ſtanding, as thinking it unlawful to 

ncel. 

AGORA US, in heathen antiquity, an appellation 
given to ſuch deities as had ſtatues in the market- 
place; particularly Mercury, whoſe ſtatue was to be 
{ecn in almoſt every public place. 

AGORANOMUS, in Grecian antiquity, a magi— 
ſtrate of Athens, who had the regulation of weights 

aud meaſures, the prices of proviſions, &c.— The ago» 
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ral kinds; ſome conquered from the enemies, and not 


AGR 
ranomi, at Athens, were ten in number, five belong- Agouti 
ing to the city, and as many to the Piræus; though | 
ers make them fiftcen in all, of whom they aſſign Agricola. 
ten to the city. To theſe a certain toll or tribute was 
paid, by all who brought any thing to ſell in the 
market, 
AGOUTI, or Acuri. See Mus. 
AGRA, the capital town of a province of the ſame 
name, in Indoſtan, and in the dominions of the Great- 
Mogul, It is looked upon as the largeſt city in theſe 
rts, and is in the form of a half-moon. A man on 
rſeback can hardly ride round it in a day. It is ſur- 
rounded with a wall of red ſtone, and with a ditch 100 
feet wide. The palace is prodigiouſly large, and the ſe- 
raglio commonly contains above 1000 women. There 
are upwards of 800 baths in this town ; but that which 
travellers moſt admire, is the mauſoleum of one of the 
Mogul's wives, which was 20 years in building. The 
indigo of Agra is the moſt valuable of all that comes 
from the Eaſt Indies. This town is ſeated on the river 
12 about 50 miles above its confluence with the 
chemel, and is 300 miles N. E. of Surat. E. Long. 
79. 12. N. Lat. 26. 29. | 
AGRARIAN Laws, among the Romans, thoſe 
relating to the diviſion and diſtribution of lands; of 
which there were a great number ; but that called the 
Agrarian Law, by way of eminence, was publiſhed by 
Spurius Caſſius, about the year of Rome 268, for di- 
viding the conquered lands equally among all the citi- 
zens, and limiting the number of acres which each 
citizen might enjoy.—The Roman lands were of ſeve- 


yet brought to the public account ; others brought in- 
dced to the public, but clandeſtinely uſurped by pri- 
vate great men ; laſtly, others purchaſed with the 
public moncy, in order to be divided. Agrarian laws 
cither for dividing lands taken from the enemy, or the 
public lands, or thoſe purchaſed with the public mo- 
ney, were eaſily paſſed without diſturbance ; but thoſe 
whereby private rich men were to be deprived of their 
lands, and the common people put in poſſeſſion of 
what had been held by £ nobility, were never at- 
tempted without great diſturhances. 
Scveral have pleaded for the neceſſity of agrarian 
laws in England: but no author has entered ſo deeply 
into the ſubject as Mr Harrington in his Oceana; which 

the reader who chooſes may conſult. 5 
AGRE DA, a town of Spain, in Old Caſtile, near 
the frontiers of Arragon, and about three leagues 
fouth-weſt of Taracon. e IS | 
AGRIA, called by the Germans Eger, is a ſmall 
but ſtrong town in Upper Hungary, and is a biſhop's 
ſee. It is ſituated on a river of the ſame name, and 
has a citadel called Eriaw. It was beſieged by the 
Turks in 1552, with 70,000 men: but they loſt 2000. 
in one day; and were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, though 
the garriſon conſiſted only of 2000 Hungorians, aſſiſt- 
ed by the women, who performed wonders on this 
occaſion. However, it was afterwards taken by Ma- 
homer III. in 1595; but was retaken by the emperor 
in 1687; ſince which time it has continned under the 
dominion of the houſe of Auſtria, It is 47 miles north- 
eaſt of Buda, and 55 ſonth-weſt of Caſſovia. E. Long. 
20. 10. N. Lat. 48. 10. | 
AGRICOLA (Cncus Junius), born at Fri in 
ro- 


Agricola. 
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Provence, was, in Veſpaſian's time, made lientenant to 
Vettius Bolanus in Britain; and, upon his return, was 


ranked by that emperor among the patricians, and 


made governor of Aquitania. This poſt he held three 
years; and upon his return he was choſen counſel, and af- 
ter ward appointed governor of Britain, where he greatly 
diſtinguiſned himſelf. He reformed many abuſes oc- 
caſioned by the avarice or negligence of former gover- 
nors, put a ſtop to extortion, and cauſed juſtice to be 
impartially adminiſtered. Veſpaſian dying about this 
time, his ſon Titus, knowing the great merit of Agri- 
cola, continued him in the government. In the 
ſpring, he marched toward the north, where he made 
ſome new conqueſts and ordered forts to be built for 
the Romans to winter in. He ſpent the following win- 
ter in concerting ſchemes to bring the Britons to con- 
form to the Roman cuſtoms, He thought the beſt way 


of diverting them from riſing and taking arms, was to 


imitating the Roman manners. 


ſoften their rough manners, by propoſing to them new 
kinds of pleaſure, and inſpiring them with a deſire of 
mat Soon after this, the 
country was adorned with magnificent temples, porti- 
cos, baths, and many other fine buildings. The Britiſh 
nobles hadatlength their ſons educated inlearning ; and 
they who before had the ntmoſt averſion to the Roman 
language, now began to ſtudy it with great aſſiduity : 
they wore likewiſe the Roman habit; and, as Tacitus 


_ obſerves, they were brought to conſider thoſe things as 


marks of politeneſs, which were only ſo many badges 
of ſlavery. Agricola, in his third campaign, advan- 
ced as far as the Tweed; and in his fourth, he ſub- 
dued the nations betwixt the Tweed and the friths of 
Edinburgh and Dumbritton, into which the rivers 
Glotta and Bodotria diſcharge themſelves; and here he 


built fortreſſes to ſhut up the nations yet unconquered. 


In his fifth he marched beyond the friths; where he 
made ſome new acquiſitions, and fixed garriſons alon 

the weſtern coaſts, over againſt Ireland. In his ſixt 

campaign he paſſed the river Bodotria, ordering his 
fleet, the firſt which the Romans ever had in thoſe 
parts, to row along the coaſts and take a view of the 
northern parts. In the following ſpring, the Britains 
raiſed an army of 30,000 men ; and the command was 
given to Galgacus, who, according to Tacitus, made 
an excellent ſpeech to his countrymen on this occaſion, 
Agricola likewiſe addreſſed his men in very ſtrong and 
cloquent terms. The Romans gained the victory, and 
10,000 of the Britains are ſaid to have been killed. 


This happened in the reign of the emperor Domitian ; 


who, growing jealous of the glory of Agricola, recal- 
led him, under pretence of making him governor of 
Syria. Agricola died ſoon after; and his death is 
ſuſpected to have been occaſioned by poiſon given him 
by that emperor. Tacitus the hiſtorian married his 


daughter, wrote his life, and laments his death in the 


Definition, 


moſt pathetic manner, 
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AcRICOLA (George), a German phyſician, famous Agricola. 
for his ſkill in metals. ; CE 


AGR 


He was born at Glaucha, 
in Miſnia, the 24th of March 1492. The diſcoveries 
which he made in the mountains of Bohemia, gave 
him ſo great a deſire of examining accurately into e- 
very thing relating to metals, that though he had en- 
gaged in the practice of phyſic at Joachimſtal by ad- 


vice of his friends, he till proſecuted his ſtudy of foſ- 


ſils with great aſſiduity; and at length removed to 
Chemnitz, where he entirely devoted himſelf to this 
ſtudy. He ſpent in purſuit of it the penſion he had of 
Maurice dake of Saxony, and part of his own eſtate; 
fo that he reaped more reputation than profit from his 
labours. He wrote ſeveral pieces upon this and other 
ſubjects; and died at Chemnitz the 21ſt of November 
1555, a very firm Papiſt. In his younger years he 
ſeemed not averſe to the Proteſtant doctrine; and he 
highly diſapproved of the ſcandalous traffic of indul- 

ences, and ſeveral other things in the church of 
Koike, The following lines of his were poſted up in 
the ſtreets of Zwickaw, in the year 1719: 


Si nos injecto ſalvebit ciſtula nummo, 

Heu nimium infelix tu mibi, pauper, eric ! 

Si nos, Chriſte, tua ſervatos morte beafli, 
Tas nibil infelix tu mibi, pauper, eris. 

If wealth alone ſalvation ean procure, 
How ſad a ſtate for ever waits the poor 
But if thou, Chriſt, our only ſaviour be, 
Thy merits ſtill may bleſs ev'n poverty! 


In the latter part of his life, however, he had 
attacked the Proteſtant religion: which rendered him 
ſo odious to the Lutherans, that they ſuffered his 

body to remain unburied for five days together ; 
ſo that it was obliged to be removed from Chem- 
nitz to Zeits, where it was interred in the principal 
church. 55 | 5 

AGRICOLA (John), a Saxon divine born at Iſlebe 

in 1492. He went as chaplain to count Mansfield, when 
that nobleman attended the Elector of Saxony to the 
diet of Spire in 1526, and that of Augſburg in 1530. 
He was of a reſtleſs ambitious temper, rivalled and 
wrote againſt Melancthon, and gave count Mansfield 
occaſion to reproach him ſeverely. He obtained a pro- 
feſſorſhip at ee where he taught particular 
doctrines, and became founder of the ſe& of Antino- 

mians; which occaſioned warm diſputes between him 
and Luther, who had before been his very good friend. 
But though he was never able to recover the favour ei- 
ther of the Elector of Saxony or of Luther, he recei- 
ved ſome conſolation from the fame he acquired at Ber- 
lin: where he became preacher at court; and was cho- 
ſen in 1548, in conjunction with Julius Phlug and 
Michael Heldingus, to compoſe the famous Interim, 
which made ſo much noiſe in the world. He died at 
Berlin in 1566 1 
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M be deſined, The art of diſpoſing the earth in 
ſuch a manner as to produce whatever vegetables 


we deſire, in large quantity, and in the greateſt perfec- 
tion of which their natures are capable. But though, 


by this definition, agriculture, ſtrictly ſpeaking, includes 
in it the cultivation of every ſpecies of . what- 
ever, and conſequently comprehends all that is under- 
ſtood of gardening and planting, we mean here tocon- 

Hh2 fine 
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- 


Hisronr, 


to which it behoved them to apply 


ten tr e Sha: 


fine ourſelves to the cultivation of thafe ſpecies of grain, 
grals, &e. which are generally necellary a5 ſobd for 
men and hcaſts, 


Tas antiquity of this art is undoubtedly beyond 
that of all others; for we are informed by Scrip- 
ture, that Adam was ſent from the garden of Eden 
to till the ground ; and, this being the caſe, he certain- 


y muſt have known how to do ſo,—I; would be ridi- 


culous, however, to imagine that he was acquainted 
with all the methods of p ing, harrowing, fallow- 
ing, &c. which are now ule of ; and it would be 
equally ſo to ſuppoſe, that he uſed fuch clumſy and 
unartful inſtruments as wooden hooks, horns of oxen, 
&c, ta dig the ground, which were afterwards employ- 
ed for this purpoſe by certain favages ; but as we know 
rs, of the particular circumſtances in which hewas 
ſnuated, we can know as little concerning his method 
of 52 & | 
- The prodigious length of life which the anicdilu- 
vians enjoyed, muſt have been very favourable to the 
advancement of arts and ſciences, eſpecially agriculture, 
emſelves in a parti- 
cular manner, in order to procure their ſubſiſtence. It 
is probable, therefore, that, even in the antediluvian 


world, arts and ſciences had made great progreſs, nay, 


might be farther advanced in ſome reſpects than they are 
at preſent. Of this, however, we can form no judg- 


ment, as there are no hiſtories of thoſe times, and the 


ſcripture gives us but very ſlight hints concerning theſe 


matters. „ 
of the flood, 


No doubt, by the terrible cataſtrophe 
which overwhelmed the whole world, many ſciences 
would be entirely loſt, and agriculture would ſuffer ; as 
it was impoſſible that Noah or his children could put 
in practice, or perhaps know, all the different methods 
of cultivating the ground that were formerly uſed. The 
common methods, however, we cannot but ſuppoſe to 


have been known to him and his children, and by them 


to different nations, the arts, agriculture e 


tranſmitted to their poſterity: ſo that as long as man- 
kind continued in one body without being diſperſed in- 
pecially, would 
neceſſarily advance; and that they did fo, is evident from 
the undertaking, of the tower of Babel. It is from the 


diſperſion of mankind conſequent upon the confuſion 


of tongnes, that we muſt date the origin of ſavage na- 
tions. In all ſocieties where different arts are cultiva- 
ted, there are ſome perſons who have a kind of gene- 
ral knowledge of moſt of thoſe practiſed through the 
whole ſociety, while others are in 4 manner ignorant 


of every one of them. If we ſuppoſe a few people of 


underſtanding to ſeparate from the reſt, ayd become 
the founders of a nation, it will probably be a civilized 
one, and the arts will begin to flooriſh, from ity very 


origin; but, if a nation is founded by others whoſe in- 


tellects are in a manner callons to every human ſcience 
(and of this kind there are many in the moſt learned 
countries), the little knowledge or memory of arts that 
were among the original founders will be loſt, and ſuch 
a people will continue in a ſtate of barbariſm for many 


ages, unleſs the arts be brought to them from other 


nations. | : 
From this, or ſimilar cauſes, all nations of equal an- 
tiquity have not been equally. favage, nor is there any 


tulid xcafous for concluding that all nations were vrigi- 


nally unſkilled in agriculture ; though as we know not 
the original inſtruments of huſbandry uſed by mankind 


when living in one ſociety, we cannot fix the date af 


the improvements in this art. Ditfcrent nations have 
always been in a different ſtate of civilization; and agri- 
culture, as well as other arts, has always been in diffe- 
rent degrees of improvement among different nations 
at the — time. 

From the carlieſt accounts of the eaſtern nations, we 
haye reaſon io think, that agriculture has at all times 
been underſtood by them in eonſiderable perfection; 
ſeeing they were always ſupplicd not only with the ne- 
ceſſaries, but the greateſt luxuries of life. | 


As ſoon as the deſcendants of Abraham were ſettled 


in Paleſtine, they generally became huſbandmen, from 
the chicfs of the tribe of Judah to the loweſt branch 
of the family of Benjamin. High birth or rank did 


not at that time make any diſtinction, for agriculture 


was conſidered as the moſt honourable of all employ- 


ments; witneſs the illuſtrious examples of Gideon, 


The Chaldeans, who inhabited the country where 


agriculture had its birth, carried that valuable art to a 


degree of excellence unknown in former times. They 
cu 
have found out ſome means of reſtoring fertility to an 
exhauſted ſoil, by having plentiful harveſts in ſucceſſion ; 
on which account they were not obliged, as their prede- 
ceſſors had been, io change their ſituations, in order to 
obtain a ſufficiency for themſclyes and their numerous 
flocks and herds. | ; 
The Egyptiaus, who, from the natural fertility of 
their country by the overflowing of the Nile, raiſed 
every year vaſt quantities of corn, were ſo ſenſible of 
the bleſſings reſulting from agriculture, that they aſcri- 
bed the invention of that art to Oſiris. They alſo re- 


garded Iſis, their ſecond deity, as the diſcoverer of 
the aſc of wheat and barley, which before grew wild in 


the fields, and were not applicd by that people to the 
purpoſes of food. Their ſuperſtitious gratitude was 
carried ſo far, as to worſhip thoſe animals which were 
employed in tillage ; and even to the produce of their 
lands, as leeks, onions, &c. TD 

The divine honours paid to Bacchus in India were 
derived from the ſame ſource, he being conſidered jn 


that country as the inventor of planting vineyards, and 


the other arts attendant upon agriculture, 

It is alſo related of the ancient Perſians, on the meſt 
reſpectable authority, that their kings laid aſide their 

andeur once cvery month to cat with huſbandmen. 

his is a ſtriking inſtance of the high eſtimation in 
which they held agriculture ; for at that time arts were 
practiſed among that people in great perfection, parti- 
cularly thoſe of weaving, needle-work, and embroidery. 
The precepts of the TREES taught by their ancient 
magi, or prieſts, included the practice of agriculture. 
The /aint among them was obliged to work out his 


ſalvation by purſuing all the labours of agriculture : 


And it was a maxim of the Zendaveſta, that he who 
ſows the ground with care and diligence, acquires a 
greater degree of religions merit, than he conld have 
gained by the repetition of ten thouſand prayers. 


The Phenicians, ſo well known in ſcripture by the 


name of Philiſ{1nes, were alſo remarkable for their at- 
tention to and {kill in agriculture. But finding Rem 
| yea 


ultivated their lands with great aſſiduity, and ſeem to 


Hiſtory, | 


Hiſtory. 


ſelves tao mach diſturbed and conſined by the incur- 
ſions and e ſts of the Ifraelites, they ſpread ihem · 
ſelves throug the greateſt part of the Mediterra- 
nean iſlands, and carried with them their knowledge 
in the arts of cultivation. | 
Mago, a famous general of the Carthaginians, is ſaid 
to have written no leſs than 28 books on the ſubject; 
which Columella tells ns were tranſlated into Latin by 
the expreſs order of the Roman ſenate, We are in- 
formed by the ancient writers, that Ceres was born in 
Sicily, where the firſt invented the arts of tillage and 
of ſowing corn. For this eſſential ſervice, ſhe was, 
agreeably to the fuperſtition of thoſe ages, deified, 
and worſhipped as the goddeſs of plenty. The truth 
of this is, that in the time of Ceres, the ifland, through 
ber endeavours and the induftry of the people, became 
very fruitful in corn; and apriculture was there eſteem- 
ed fo honourable an employment, that eyen their kings 
did not diſdain to practiſe it with their own hands. 
But time, which at firſt gave birth io arts, often 
cauſed them to be forgotten when they were removed 
from the place of their origin. The deſcendants of 
Noah, who ſettled in Europe, doubtleſs carried their 
knowledge of agriculture with them into the regions 
which they ſueceſſively occupied. But thoſe who took 


poſſeſſion of Greece were ſuch an uncivilized race, that 


they fed on roots, herbs, and acorns, after the man- 
ner of beaſts. Pelaſgus had taught them the culture 


of the oak, and the uſe of acorns as food ; for which 


ſervice, we are told, divine honours were paid him by 
the people. SDN CT» 

The Athenians, who were the firſt people that ac- 
quired any tincture of politeneſs, taught the uſe of corn 
to the reſt of the Greeks. They allo inſtructed them 
ho to cultivate the ground, and to prepare it for the 
reception of the ſeed. This art, we are told, was 
taught them by Triptolemus. The Greeks ſoon per- 


ceived that bread was more wholeſome, and its taſte 


more delicate, than that of acorns and the wild roots 
of the fields ; accordingly they thanked the gods for 
{ach an unexpected and beneficial preſent, and honour- 
ed their benefactor, 

As the arts of cultivation increaſed, and the bleſ- 
ſings they afforded became generally experienced, the 
people ſoon preferred them to whatever the ravages of 
conqueſt, and the crucl depredations of ſavage life, 
_ conld procure. And accordingly we find, that the A- 
thenian kings, thinking it more plorious to govern a 
ſmall Rate wiſely, than to aggrandize themſelves, and 
enlarge the extent of their dominions by foreign con- 
queſts, withdrew their ſubjects from war, and moſtly 
employed them in cultivating the carth. Thus, by 
continued application, they brought agriculture to a 
conſiderable degree of perfection, and ſoon reduced it 
to an art. | | 

Heſiod was the firſt we knew of among the Greeks 
who wrote on this intereſting ſubject. According to 
the cuſtom of the Oriental authors, he wrote in poetry, 
and embelliſhed his poem with luxuriant deſcription 
and ſublime imagery. He calls his poem Weeks and 
Days, becauſe agriculture requires exact obſervations on 
times and ſcaſons. 

 Xenophon has alfo, in his Oeconomics, remarked, 
that agriculture is the nurſing mother of the arts. For, 
As he, © where agriculture ſucceeds profperouſly, 


* 
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there the arts thrive ; but where the earth neceſſarily 
lies uncultivated, there the other arts are deſtroyed.“ 
Other eminent Greek writers upon agriculture 
were, Democritus of Abdera, Socraticus, Archytas, 
Tarcntinus, Ariſtotle, and Theophraſtus, from whom 
the art received confiderable improvements. 
The ancient Romans eſteemed agriculture ſo honour- 
able an emplopment, that the illuſtrious ſenators 
of the empire, in the intervals of public concerns, a 
plicd themſelves to this profeſſion ; and ſuch was the 
ſimplicity of thoſe ages, that they aſſumed no zppear- 


ance of magnificence and ſplendor, or of majeſty, but 


when they appeared in public. At their return from 
the toils of war, the taking of cities, and the ſubduin 
of hoſtile nations, their greateſt generals were impa- 
tient till they were again employed in the arts of culti- 
vation. | | | 
Regulus, when in Africa, requeſted of the ſenate to 
be recalled, leſt his farm might ſuffer, for want of pro- 
er cultivation, in his abſence ; and the ſenate wrote 

im for anſwer, that it ſhould be taken care of at the 
public expence, while he continued to lead their ar- 
mies. 

Cato the cenfor, after having governed extenſive 
provinces, and ſubdued many warlike nations, did not 
think it below his dignity to write a Treatiſe on Agri - 
culture. This work (as we are'told by Servius) he 


dedicated to his on ſon, it being the firſt Latin trea- 


tiſe written on this important ſubje& ; and it has been 
handed down to us in all its pnrity, in the manner that 
Cato wrote it. | 


Varro compoſed a treatiſe on the fame ſubject, and 
on a more repular plan. This work is embelliſhed 
with all the Greek and Latin erudition of that learned 


author, who died 28 years before the commencement 


of the Chriſtian æra. Virgil, who lived about the 


ſame time, has, in his Georgics, adorned this ſubject 
with the language of the Muſes, and finely illuſtrated 


the precepts and rules of huſbandry left by Heſiod, 


Mago, and Varro. 


Columella, who flouriſhed in the reign of the em- 
peror Claudius, wrote 12 books on huſbandry, replete 


with important inſtruction. 


From this period to that of the reign of Conſtantine 
Poganatus, huſbandry continued in a declining ſtate; 
but that wiſe emperor cauſed a large collection of the 
moſt uſeful precepts relating to agriculture to be ex- 

Fi pubhſhed them un- 
der the title of Geoponics, It has been afferted, that he 
made this collection with his own hand; and the truth 
of the aſſertion is not improbable, as it is well known, 
that after he had conquered the Saracens and the A- 
rabians, he not only praiſed and encouraged, but ſtu- 


tracted from the beſt writers, an 


died the arts of peace, fixing his principal attention on 
agriculture, as their beſt foundation, , 


 Aﬀter the death of Conſtantine, however, the in- 


creaſing attention of the people to commerce, and the 


ignorance and groſs ſuperſtition of the ages which ſuc- 


ceeded, ſeems to have renderedagricuttufe an almoſt ne+ 
glected ſcienee. 'Fhe irruptions of the northern na- 
tions ſoon aboliſhed any improved fyſtem. Theſe innu- 


merable and enterpriſing barbarians, who over-ran all 


Europe, were originally ſnepherds or hunters, like the 
preſent Tartars and the ſavages of America. They con- 
tented themſclves with poſſeſſing thoſe vaſt deſarts 


by 


_—_ 
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their own ravages, without labour or trouble, cul 
vating only a very ſmall f| 
and in this trifling huſbandry only the meaneſt ſlaves 
were employed: ſo that the art itſelf, which formerly 
was thought worthy of the ſtudy of Kings, was now 
looked upon as mean and ignoble ; a prejudice which 
is ſcarcely effaccd at preſent, or at leaſt but very lately. 
— During this vetind, therefore, we find no veſtiges 
of any thing tolerably written on the ſubject. No new 
attempts were made to revive it, or to improve it, till 
ths year 1473, when Creſcenzio publiſhed an excellent 
performance on the ſubje& at Florence. This rouzed 
the ſlumbering attention of his countrymen, ſeveral of 
whom ſoon followed his example. Among theſe, Tat- 
th Stctfano Auguſtino Gallo, Sanſovino, Lauro, and 
Tarello, deſerve particular notice. 
At what time agriculture was introduced into Bri- 


_ tain, is uncertain. When Julius Cæſar firſt invaded that 


iſland, it was not wholly unknown. That conqueror 
was of opinion, that agriculture was firſt introduced by 
ſome of thoſe colonies from Gaul which had ſettled in 
the ſouthern parts of Britain, about 100 years before 


* Cafarde the Roman invaſion “. 


Bell Gall. 


It is not to be expected that we can now be acquaint- 


lib. 5. c. 13. d with many of the practices of theſe ancient huſ- 


bandmen. It appears, however, that they were not 


er unacquainted with the uſe of manures, particularly 
iſt. lib. 17 marle. This we have on the authority of Pliny+, who 


cap. 6, 


tells us, that it was peculiar to the people of Gaul and 
of Britain; that its effects continued 80 years; and 
that no man was ever known to marle his field twice, 
&c,—Tt is highly probable, too, that lime was at this 
time alſo uſed as a manure in Britain, it being certain- 
ly made uſe of in Gaul for this purpoſe at the time of 
Julius Cæſar's invaſion, | | = 
The eſtabliſhment of the Romans in Britain produ- 
ced great improvements in agriculture, inſomuch that 
prodigious quantities of corn were aunually exported 
from the iſland ; but when the Roman power began to 
decline, this, like all the other arts, declined alſo, and 
was almoſt totally deſtroyed by the departure of that 
people. The unhappy Britons were now expoſed to 
frequent incurſions = the Scots and Pitts, who deſtroy- 
ed * fruits of their labours, and interrupted them in 
the exerciſe of their art. After the arrival of the Sax- 
ons in the year 449, they were involved in ſuch ug 
wars, and underwent ſo many calamities, that the huſ- 
bandmen gradually loſt much of their ſkill, and were at 
laſt driven from thoſe parts of the country which were 
moſt proper for cultivation, 

After the Britons retired into Wales, though it ap- 
pears from the laws made relative to this art, that agri- 
culture was thought worthy of the attention of the le- 
giſlature, yet their inſtruments appear to have been very 
unartful, It was enacted that no man ſhould undertake 


to guide a plough who could not make one; and that 


the driver ſhould make the ropes of twiſted willows, 
with which it was drawn. It was uſual for ſix or eight 
perſons to form themſelves into a ſociety for fitting out 
one of theſe ploughs, providing it with oxen and every 
thing neceſſary for ploughing ; and many minute and 
curious laws were made for the regulation of ſuch ſo- 
cieties. If any perſon laid dung on a field with the 
conſent of the proprietor, he was by law allowed the 
uſe of that land for one year, If the dung was carried 


near their habitations : 


ont in a cart in great abundance, he was to have the 
uſe of the land for three years. Whoever cut down a 
wood, and converted the ground into arable, with the 
conſent of the owner, was to have the uſe of it for five 
years. If any one folded his cattle, for one year, u 
ou a piece of ground belonging to another, with the 
owner's conſent, he was allowed the uſe of that field 
for four years. | 

Thus, though the Britons had in a great meaſure 
loſt the knowledge of agriculture, they appear to have 
been very aſſiduous in giving encouragement to ſuch as 
would attempt a peed, of it ; but, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, things were not at preſent in ſo good a ſtate. 
Theſe reſtleſs and haughty warriors, - having contrac- 


ted a diſtaſte and contempt for agriculture, were at 


pains to enact laws to prevent its being followed by any 
other than women and ſlaves. When they firſt arri- 
ved in Britain, they had no occaſion for this art, being 
ſupplicd by the natives with all the neceſſaries of life. 
After the commencement of hoſtilities, the Saxons 
ſubſiſted chiefly by plunder : but having driven out or 
extirpated moſt of the ancient Britons, and divided 
their lands among themſelves, they found tliemſelves in 
danger of ſtarving, there being now no enemy toplun- 
der; and therefore they were obliged to apply to agri- 
culture, =p” 

The Saxon princes and great men, who, in the divi- 
ſion of the lands, had received the greateſt ſhares, are ſaid 
to have ſubdivided their eſtates into two parts, which 
were called the in- lands and the out-lands, The in- 


lands were thoſe which lay moſt contiguous to the 


manſion-houſe of their owner, which he kept in his 


Hi 


own poſſeſſion, and cultivated by his flaves, under the 


direction of a bailiff, for the purpoſe of raiſing provi- 
ſions for the family. The out-lands were thoſe at a 
greater diſtance from the houſe, and were let to the 
ceorls, or farmers of thoſe times, at very moderate 
rents. 
who reigned in the end of the ſeventh and beginning 
of the eighth century, a farm conſiſting of ten hides, 
or . eg Was to pay the following rent: Ten 
caſks of honcy; three hundred loaves of bread ; twelve 
caſks of ſtrong ale; thirty caſks of ſmall ale ; two 
oxen ; ten wedders ; ten geeſe ; twenty hens ; ten 
cheeſes ; one caſk of butter; 1 ſalmon; twenty pounds 


By the laws of Ina way of the weſt Saxons, 


of forage ; and one hundred eels.” From this low 


rent, the imperfection of agriculture at that time is 
eaſily diſcoverable ; but it is ſtill more ſo from the low 
rices at which land was then fold. In the ancient 

iſtory of the church of Ely, publiſhed by Dr Gale, 
there are accounts of many purchaſes of lands by AÆdel- 
wold the founder of that church, and by other bene- 
factors, in the reign of Edgar the Peaceable, in the 
tenth century, By a compariſon of theſe accounts it 
appears, that the ordinary price of an acre of the beſt 


land in that part of England, in thoſe times, was no 


more than 16 Saxon pennies, or about four- ſhillings 
ſterling : a very trifling price, even in compariſon 


with that of other commodities at the ſame time: for, by 


comparing other accounts, it appears, that four meep 
were then n_ in value to an acre of the beſt land, 
and one horſe of the ſame value with three acres. The 
frequent and deplorable famines which afflicted England 
about this time, are further inſtances of the wretched 
ſtate of agriculture, In 1043, a quarter of wheat _ 

| for 
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for 60 Saxon pennies ( 15 ſhillings ſterling), and at that 

time equal in value to ſeven or eight pounds ſterling at 
reſent. 

: The invaſion of the Normans, in 1066, contributed 

very much to the improvement of agriculture ; for, by 


that event, many thouſands of huſbandmen from Flan- 


* 


ders, France, and Normandy, ſettled in Britain, ob- 
tained eſtates or farms, and cultivated them after the 
manner of their country, The implements of huſban- 
dry, uſed at this time, were of the ſame kind with thoſe 
employed at preſent ; but ſome of them were leſs per- 
fect in their conſtruction. The plough, for example, 
had but one ſtilt or handle, which the ploughman 


| | mar with one hand, having in his other hand an in- 


ent which ſerved both for cleaning and mending 
the plough, as well as for breaking the clods. The 
Norman plough had two wheels; and in the light ſoil 
of Normandy was commonly drawn by one or two 
oxen ; but, in England, a greater number was often 
neceſſary, In Wales, the perſon who conducted the 
oxen in the plough walked backwards. Their carts, 


harrows, ſcythes, ſickles, and flails, from the figures 


of them ſtill remaining, appear to have been nearly of 


the ſame conſtruction with thoſe that are now uſed. In 


Wales, they did not uſe a fickle for reaping their corn, 
but an inſtrument like the blade of a knife, with a 
wooden handle at each end. Their chief manure, next 
to dung, ſeems ſtill to have been marle. Summer fal- 
lowing of lands deſigned for wheat, and ploughing 
them ſeveral times, appear to have been frequent prac- 
tices of the Engliſh farmers in this period. 

We are, after all, very much in the dark with reſpect 
to the ſtate and progreſs of agriculture in Great Bri- 
tain previous to the fourteenth century. That it was 
pretty generally practiſed, 2 
ſouth, and midland parts of England, is certain; but 
of the mode, and the ſucceſs, we are left almoſt totally 
ignorant. In the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
however, it ſeems to have been cultivated as a ſcience, 


and received very great improvement. 


At this time, Fitzherbert, Judge of the Common- 
Pleas, in England, ſhone forth with diſtinguiſhed e- 
minence in the practical parts of huſbandry. He ap- 
pears to have been the firſt Engliſhman who ſtudied the 
nature of ſoils, and the laws of vegetation, with philo- 
ſophical attention. 
firmed by experiments, and rendered the ſtndy pleaſing 


as well as profitable, by realizing the principles of the 


ancients, to the honour and advantage of his country, 
Accordingly, he pnbliſhed two treatiſes on this ſubject ; 
the firſt, intitled The Book of Huſbandry, appeared 1534 
and the ſecond, called The Book of Surveying and Im- 
provements, in 1539. Theſe books being written at 
a time when philoſophy and ſcience were but juſt 
emerging from that gloom in which they had long 
been buried, were doubtleſs replete with many errors , 
but they contained the rudiments of true knowledge, 
and revived the ſtudy and love of an art, the advantages 
of which were obvious to men of the leaſt reflection, 
We therefore find that Fitzherbert's books on Agri- 
culture ſoon raiſed 2 ſpirit of emulation in his country- 
men, and many treatiſes of the ſame kind ſucceſhvely 
appeared, which time has however deprived os of, or 
at Icaſt they are become fo very ſcarce as only to be 
{ound in the libraries: of the curious. 


practice, 


in the eaſtern, 


On theſe he formed a theory con - 


rations and improvements in huſbandry ſu 
temporary checks, there flouriſhed ſeveral excellent 
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Abont the year 1600, France made ſome conſider- 
able efforts to revive the arts of huſbandry, as appears 
from ſeveral large works, particularly Les Moyens de 
devenir Riche ; and the Coſmopolit:?, by Bernard de 
Paliſſy, a poor porter, who ſeems to have been placed 


by fortune in a ſtation for which nature never intended 
him; Le Theatre d' Agriculture, by Deſerres; and 
L* Agriculture et Maiſon Ruſtique, by Meſſrs Etienne, 


Liebault, &c. | 
Nearly in the ſame period, the practice of huſbandry 


became more prevalent among this people and the Fle- 


mings than the publiſhing of books on the ſubject. 
Their intention ſeemed to be that of carrying on a pri- 
vate Jucrative employment, without inſtructing their 
neighbours. Whoever therefore became deſirous of. 
copying their method of agriculture, was obliged to 
viſit that country, and make his own remarks on their 
The principal idea they had of huſbandry was, by 
keeping the lands clean and in fine tilth, to make a 
farm reſemble a garden as nearly as poſſible. 
Such an excellent principle, at firſt ſetting out, led 
them of courſe to undertake the culture of ſmall farms: 
only, which they kept free from weeds, continually 
turning the ground, and manuring it plentifully and 
Judiciouſly, When they had by this method brought 
the ſoil to a proper degree of cleanlineſs, health, and 


ſweetneſs, they chiefly cnltivated. the more delicate 


aſſes, as the ſureſt means of obtaining a certain pro- 
| ans a ſmall eſtate, without the expence of kecp- 
ing many draught horſes and ſervants. A few years 
experience was ſufficient to convince them, that ten 
acres of the beſt vegetables for feeding cattle, properly 
cultivated, would maintain a larger ſtock of grazing 
animals than' forty acres of common farm graſs on 
land badly cnltivated. They alſo found that the beſt 


vegetables for this purpoſe were lucerne, ſaintſoin, tre- 


foil of all kinds, field turnips, &c.. 


The grand political ſecret of their huſbandry, there- 


fore, conliſted in letting farms on improvement. They 
are ſaid alſo to have diſcovered nine ſorts of manure ; 


but what they all were, we are- not particularly in- 
We find, however, that marle was one of 


formed. 
them; the uſe and virtues of which appear alſo to have. 
been well known in England two hundred years ago, 
although it was afterwards much neglected. They 
were the firſt people among the moderns who plough- 


ed in green crops for the ſake of fertilizing the ſoil; 


and who confined their ſheep at night in large ſheds 
built on purpoſe, the floors of which were covered 
with ſand or virgin earth, &c. which the. ſhepherd 
carted away each morning to the compoſt dunghill. 
In England, during the civil wars, * the ope· 


writers on the ſubject, and the art itſelf received con- 
ſiderable encouragement. Sir Hugh Platt was one of 


the moſt ingenious huſbandmen of the age in which he 


lived; yet ſo great was his modeſty, chat all his works 
except his Paradiſe of Flora, ſeem to be poſthumous, 
He held a correſpondence with moſt of the-lovers and 
patrons of agriculture and gardening in England; and 
ſuch was the juſtice and modeſty of tis temper, that he 
always named the author of every diſcovery communica- 
ted io him, Perhaps no man in any age diſcovered, or at 


leaſt. 


ered ſome. 
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leaſt broaght imto uſe, ſo many new kinds of manure. 
This will be evident to thoſe who read his account of 
the compoſt and covered dung-hills, and his judicious 
obſcrvations on the fertilizin qualitics lodged in ſalt, 
ſtrect-dirt, and the ſullage of ſtreets in great cities, 
clay, fuller's earth, mooriſh carths, dung- hills made in 
layers, fern, hair, calcination of all vegetables, malt- 
duſt, willow-trec earth, ſoaper's aſhes, urine, marle, 
and broken pilchards. 

Gabriel Plattes may be ſaid to have been an origi- 
nal genius in haſbandry, He began his obſervations 
at an earlier period, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and continued them down to the Commonwealth. But 
notwithſtanding the great merit of this writer, and the 
eſſential ſervice he had rendered his country by his wri- 
ings, the public ungratefully ſuffered him to ſtarve 

d pcriſh in the ſtrects of London; nor had he a ſhirt 
on his back when he died. 

Samuel Hartlib, a celebrated writer on apriculture 
in the laſt centary, was highly eſteemed and beloved 
by Milton, and other great men of his time. In the 
preface to his work intitled His Legacy, he laments 
that no 33 director of huſbandry Was eſtabliſhed in 
Kngland by anthority ; and that they had not adopted 
the Flemiſh method of letting farms upon improvement. 
This remark of Hartlib's procured him a penſion of 
L.100 a-year from Cromwell; and the writer aftet- 
wards, the better to fulfil the intention of his bene- 
factor, procured Dr Beatti's excellent annotation of the 
Legacy, with other valuable papers from his numerous 
correſpondents. 

The time in which Hartlib flouriſned ſcems to have 
been an æra when the Engliſh huſbandry roſe to great 
perfection, compared to that of former ages; for the 
preceding wars had impoveriſhed the country gentle- 
men, and of conrſe made them induſtrious. They 
ſound the cultivation of their own lands to be the moſt 
profitable ſtation , they conld fill. But this wiſe turn 
was not of long continuance. At the Reſtoration, 
they generally became infected with that intoxication 
and love of pleaſure which ſucceeded. All their in- 
duſtry and knowledge were exchanged for neglect and 
diſſipation ; and huſbandry deſcended almoſt entirely 
into the hands of common farmers. 

Evelyn was the firſt writer who inſpired his country- 
men with a deſire of reviving the ſtudy of agriculture; 
and he was followed by the — Jethro Tull. The 
former, by his admirable treatiſes on earth and on 
planting, and the latter, by ſhowing the ſuperior advan- 
tages of the drill-huſbandry, excited numbers to bring 

their theory to the teſt of fair experiment. 
Many valuable and capital improvements have, ſince 
that period, been made in Engliſh huſbandry ; and 
theſe great men have been ſucceeded by a variety of 
Writers, many of whom have done eſſential ſervice, by 
enlightening the minds of their countrymen, and ex- 
citing them to emulation. 

About the middle of the laſt century, Ireland be- 
pan to make a conſiderable figure in the art of huſ- 

ndry. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that the Iriſh 
had very ſtrong prejudices in favour of a wretched me- 
thod of agriculture, till Blyth opened their eyes by his 
excellent writings. Since that time, a ſpirit of im- 
provement has more or leſs been promoted, and in 
many inſtances carried on with great zeal, by the 


nobility, clergy, and gentry of that kingdom. In 
proof of his & will be ſufficient to — that 
the Tranſactions of the Dublin Society for encourag- 
ing Huſbandry are now cited by all foreigners in their 
memoirs relating to that ſubject. And the obſerya- 
tions of that diſcerning and judicious writer, Arthur 
Young, Eſq; in his late, Tour through that kingdom, 
ſhow, that in many reſpects improvements there have 
of 3 made a progreſs nearly as rapid as in 
England. | | 
After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, moſt of the na- 
tions of Europe, by a ſort of tacit conſent, applied 
themſclves to the ſtudy of agriculture, and continued 
todo ſo, more or leſs, amidſt the univerſal confuſion 
that ſucceeded. 

The French found, by repeated experience, that 
they could never maintain a long war, or procure a to- 
lerable peace, unleſs they could raiſe corn enough to 
ſupport themſelves in ſuch a manner as not to be ob- 
liged to harſh terms on the one hand, or to periſh by 
famine on the other. This occaſioned the King to give 
public encouragement to Te, and even to be 
preſent at the making of ſeveral experiments. The 
great, and the rich of various ranks and ſtations, fol- 
owed his example ; and even the ladies were candi- 
dares for a ſhare of fame in this public-ſpirited and com- 
mendable undertaking. e 

During the hurry and diſtreſſes of France in the war 
of 1756, conſiderable attention was paid to agricul- 
ture. Prize- queſtions were annually propoſed in their 


rural academies, particularly thoſe of Lyons and Bour- 


deaux; and many judicious obſervations were made by 


the Society for improving agriculture in Brittany. 


Since the concluſion of that war in 1763, matters 
have been carried on there with great vigour. The 
univerſity of Amiens made various propoſals for the 
advancement of huſbandry; and the — de Tour- 
billy (a writer who proceeded chiefly on experience) 


had the principal direction of a Georgical ſociety eſta- 


bliſhed at Tours, 


The ſociety at Rouen alſo deſerves notice; nor have 
the King and his miniſters thought it unworthy their 


attention. There are at preſent about fifteen ſocietics 


exiſting in France, eſtabliſhed by royal approbation, 


for the promoting of agriculture ; and theſe have twen- 
ty co-operating ſocieties belonging to them. 

About this time vigorous exertions began to be made 
in Ruſſia to introduce the moſt approved ſyſtem of 
hnſbandry which had taken place in other parts of Eu- 
rope. The preſent Empreſs has ſent ſeveral gentle- 
men into Britain and other countrics to ſtudy agricul- 
ture, and is giving it all poſſible encouragement in her 
own dominions. | 

The art of agriculture has alſo been for near thirty 
years publicly taught in the Swediſh, Daniſh, and 
German univerſities, where the profeſſors may render 
effectual ſervice to their reſpective countries, if they 
underſtand the practical as well as the ſpeculative part, 
and can converſe with as much adyantage with the far- 
mer as with Virgil and Columella, 

Even Italy has not been totally inactive. The Nea- 
politans of this age have condeſcended to recur to the 
firſt rudiments of revived huthandry, and begun to ſtu- 
dy anew the Agricultural Syſtem of Creſcenzio, firſt 


publiſhed in 1478. The people of Bergamo have — 
ſued 
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ſacd the ſame plan, and given a new edition of the Ri- 
cordo d' Agriculture de Tarello, firſt publiſhed in 1577. 
The dutchy of Tuſcany have imbibed the ſame ſpirit 
ſor improvement. A private gentleman, above 40 years 
ſince, left his whole fortune to endow an academy of 
agriculture. The firſt ecclcſiaſtic in the dutchy is pre- 
ſident of this ſociety, and many of the chief nobility 
are members. : 

His Sardinian Majeſty has alſo ſent perſons to learn 
the different modes of practice in forcign countries; 
and made ſome ſpirited attempts to eltabliſh a better 
method of agriculture among his ſubjects. 

In Poland, alſo, M. De Bieluſki, grand marſhal of 
the crown, has made many ſucceſsful attempts to in- 
troduce the new huſbandry among his countrymen ; 
and procured the beſt inſtruments for that purpoſe from 
France, England, and other parts of Europe. 
The Hollanders are the only people now in Europe 
who ſeem to look upon agriculture with indifference. 
Except the ſingle collateral inſtance of draining their 
tens and moratles, they have ſcarcely paid any atten- 
tion to it; and cven this ſeems to have proceeded more 
from the motive of {elf-preſcrvation than any love of, 

or diſpoſition to, huſbandry. | 

In the year 1756, a few ingenious and public- 
{yirited men at Berne in Switzerland eſtabliſhed a ſo- 
ciety for the advancement of agriculture and rural 

economics, In that ſociety were many men of great 
weight in the republic, and moſt of them perſons of a 
true caſt for making improvements in huſbandry, being 
enabled to join the practice with the theory. 

Nor miſt we here omit to mention, that the juſtly cele- 
brated Linnæus and his diſciples have performed great 
things in the north of Europe, particularly in diſcover- 
ing new kinds of profitable and well-taſted food for cat- 
tle, About the ſame time, Sweden beſtowed ſucceſsful 
Jabours on a foil which had before been looked upon as 
cold, barren, and incapable of melioration. Of this 
the Stockholm Memoirs will be a laſting monument. 

Denmark, and many of the courts in Germany, fol- 
lowed the fame example. Woollen manufactures were 
encouraged, and his Daniſh Majeity ſent three perſons 
into Arabia Felix to make remarks, and bring over 
{ach plants and trees as would be uſeful in huſbandry, 
building, and rural affairs. 1 

The dutchy of Wirtemburgh, alſo, a country by no 
mcans unfertile, but even friendly to corn and paſtur- 
age, has contributed its aſſiſtance towards the improve- 
ment of agriculture, having more than 30 years ſince 
publiſhed 14 economical relations at Stutgard. 

Neither muſt we forget the very aſſiduous attention 


of the learned in Leipſie and Hanover to this im- 

rtant object. During the rage and devaſtation of a 

ong war, they cultivated the arts of peace; witneſs 

the Journal d Agriculture printed at Leipſic, and the 
Recueils d' Hanover printed in that city. 

Even Spain, conſtitutionally and habitually inactive 
on ſuch occaſions, in ſpite of all their natural indo- 
lence, and the prejudices of bigotry, invited Linnæus, 
with the offer of a large penſion, to ſuperintend a col- 
lege founded for the purpoſe of making new enquiries 
into the hiſtory of Nature and the art of agriculture. 

Among the Japaneſe, agriculture is in great repute ; 
and among the Chineſe it is diſtinguiſhed and encon- 
raged by the conrt beyond all 5 55 {ciences. The 
Emperor of China yearly, at the beginning of ſpring, 
goes to plough in perſon, attended by all theprinces and 
grandees of the empire. The ceremony is performed 
with great ſolemnity; and is accompanied with a ſa- 


'crifice, which the emperor, as high-prieſt, offers to 


Chang-Ti, to enſure a plentiful crop in favour of his 
people, | . 

But, without any improper partiality, we are fully 
juſtified in aſſerting, that Britain alone exceeds all mo- 
dern nations in huſbandry ; and from the ſpirit which 
for the laſt twenty years has animated many of her no- 


bility and gentry, to become the liberal patrons of im- 


provement, there is reaſon to believe that this moſt 
uſeful of arts will, ina few years, be carried to a great- 
er pitch of perfection than it has ever yet attained in 
any age or country.—The Royal Society, the Bath So- 
cicty, and the Society of Arts, &c. in particular, have 
been ſignally uſeful in this reſpect; and other aſſocia- 
tions, which are now eſtabliſhed in many parts of this 
kingdom, co-operate with them in forwarding their 
e deſign. | 
It is not, however, to the exertions of public ſocie- 
ties, excellent and honourable as they are, that all the 
modern improvements in agriculture owe their origin. 


To the natural genius of the people have been added 


the theory and practice of all nations in ancient and 
modern times. This accumulated maſs of knowledge 
has been arranged, divided, and ſubdivided ; and after 
paſſing the teſt of practical experiments, the eſſential 
and moſt valuable parts of it have bcen preſerved, im- 


proved, and amply diffuſed in the works of Lord 


Kames, Mr Young, Stillingfleet, Dr Hunter, Ander- 
{on, Dickſon, Ellis, Randal, Lifle, Marſhal, Mortimer, 
Duhamel, Bradley, Kent, Mills, and a few other wri- 
ters upon this grand art of rendering mankind happy, 
wealthy, and powerful, 


par I. THEORY or AGRICULTURE. 


N an art ſo extenſively uſeful to mankind, and which 

has bcen ſo univerſally practiſed ſince the creation 

of the world, it is natural to expect the moſt exact and 

1 perfect theory. But in this we are totally diſap- 
I-norance pointed. | 

of the food One reaſon of this want of a diſtin theory of agri- 

5 culture is, the 2 of what is properly the food 

realen og Of vegetables; for as the art of agriculture conſiſts 

imperlec- Principally in ſupplying them with a proper quantity of 

tion in the , in the moſt favourable circumſtances, it is evi- 


theoryof a- dent, we might proceed upon a much ſurer foun- 
griculture, Vol. I. 


dation if we could aſcertain what their proper nou- 
riſiment is, than we can do without this knowledge. 
Abe reaſon of the great differences regarding Js 
practice, probably, is the difficulty of making experi- 
ments in agriculture, It is not in this art as in Me- 
chanics, Chemiſtry, &c, where an experiment can be 
made in an hour, or a day or two at fartheſt ; an ex- 
periment in agriculture cannot be properly made in leſs 
than ſeveral years. Some favourable unobſerved cir- 
cumſtances, quite foreign to the experiment itſelf, may 
concur to produce plentiful crops for a year or two > 

I 1 and 
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the expreſſion, 


I 
and thus the farmer may be induced to publiſh his 
fancied improvements; which failing in the hands of 
others, or perhaps even in his own on a repetition of the 
experiment, the new improvements are totally neglect- 
cd, and things continue in their old way, Were he, 
however capable of ſceing and handling the food of 
vegetables, as well as he can do that of a horſe or an 
ox, and procuring it in any imaginable quantity, it is 

lain, that he would be able to cauſe vegetables grow 
in their utmoſt luxuriancy, or, if we may be allowed 
r them, with as great certainty as 

he can fatten a horſe or an ox, when he hath plenty of 
proper food to give them.—To aſcertain what this food 
is, therefore, muſt be a ſtep towards the perfection of 


agriculture ; and to this we ſhall contribute our endea- 


vour. 


Sect I. Of the proper Fuad of Plants. 


WE ſhall not here ſpend time in refuting the theories 
of thoſe who imagined the vegetable food to conſiſt 
of oily and ſaline ſubſtances. A more probable ſuppo- 
ſition has been, That Water and Air are the proper 
vegetable food, to which alone they owe their increaſe 


in bulk and weight. —That plants cannot be ſupported 


without both theſe, is very certain: but we know, that 
air is a compound fluid; and water is never without 
ſome impurities, ſo may alſo be conſidered as a com- 
pound. Is it then the aqueous; the earthy, the acid, or 
the phlogiſtic part of the air, which nouriſhes plants ? 


In like manner, is it the pure elementary part of water 


3 
Vegetables 


thrive in 
putrid air, 


which nouriſhes them ? or does it contribute to their 


growth only by the heterogeneous ſubſtances which it 


contains ? 

From Dr Prieſtley's experiments on different kinds 
of air, it appears that the pureſt kind of that fluid is 
not the fitteſt for the purpoſes of vegetation. On the 
contrary, vegetables flouriſhed in a ſurpriſing degree 


when confined in a ſmall quantity of air made perfectly 


noxious by the putrid effluvia of animal bodies.— 
Hence it appears probable, that ſuch effluvia, or, in 
other words, the eſſence of corrupted matter, conſtitute 


_ atleaſt one ſpecies of vegetable food; and when vege- 


tables are put into ſuch circumſtances that the ſteams 


of putrefying bodies can have acceſs to them, we are 


could be made by Dr Prieſtley, the water mult be very 


IP 
Putrid cf- 
fluvia the 
proper food 
of plants, 


ſure they will thrive the better. 

The Doctor alſo found, that by agitating putrid air 
in water, part of which was expoſed to the atmoſphere, 
the water acquired a very putrid noxious {ſmell ; which 
ſhows, that water, as well as air, is capable of abſorbing 
thoſe effluvia which are found proper food for vegetables. 


We cannot help concluding, therefore, that in the con-. 
tinual aſcent of water in vapour, and its deſcent again 


in rain, which is a much more effectual agitation than 


intimately combined with the ph/ogiſtic or putrid efflu- 
via which are contained in the air, To this union we 
are led ſtrongly to ſuſpect that rain-water owes its fer- 


tilizing qualities; for the pureſt ſpring waters, though 


moſt wholeſome for animals, are not fonnd to be fitteſt 
for promoting the growth of vegetables.—As, there- 
fore, vegetables evidently receive nouriſhment both by 
their leaves and roots, and increaſe remarkably in bulk 


by abſorbing the putrid effluvia from the air; and as 


of that kind of effluvium than when it contains leſs : 
ſo we would conclude, that the nouriſhment recei- 
ved by the roots of plants is of the ſame kind with 
that reccived by their leaves ; and that this food may be 
given them in greater plenty than they naturally re- 
ccive it, by impregnating the air which ſurrounds them, 
or the water which moiſtens them, with a greater quan- 
tity of putrid matter than what they contain in a natu- 
ral ſtate. | | 


Secr. II. The foregoing Theory confirmed from con- 
fiderations on the nature of vegetable Mould, and 

the different kinds of Manure found proper for fer- 
tilixing the Sail. 
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Tov plants will grow on any kind of earth, and All kind; 
flouriſh vigorouſly, if plentifully ſupplied with water; of earthnet 


yet ſome kinds of ſoils are found much more proper for 
ſupplying them with nouriſhment than others. We 
cannot, indeed, allow the inferences to be quite fair 
which ſome would draw from experiments on plants 
ſet in mere ſand, &c. ; viz. that the earth is of no other 
uſe to vegetation than to afford a proper ſupport to the 
plant, that it be not eaſily moved out of its place; be- 
cauſe the experiments made on ſingle vegetables are al- 
ways performed in or very near houſes, where the air 
is by no means ſo pure as in the open fields, and con- 
ſequently where they have an opportunity of receiving 
as much nouriſhment from the air as may compenſate 
the want of what they wonld have derived from the 
carth if planted in a rich ſoil. Lord Kames, in the 
Gentleman Farmer, mentions an experiment wherein a 
pea was planted on ſome cotton ſpread on water, in a 
phial. It ſprung, and puſhed roots through the cotton 
into the water. The plant grew vigorouſly, and, at 
the time of his writing the experiment, carried large 
pods full of ripe ſeed. From this experiment, or 
others of a ſimilar kind, however, a farmer would not 
be thought to act very judiciouſly, who ſhould conclude 
that nothing more was requiſite to produce a plentiful 
crop, than to keep his fields conſtantly ſoaking with 
water, and apply his labour only for that purpoſe, with- 
out regarding either tillage, manure, or the difference 
of ſoils. Experience has abundantly ſhown, that by 
certain operations performed on the earth itſelf, it is 
rendered much more capable of ſupplying vegetables 


with plenty of nouriſhment than if ſuch operations were 


omitted; and that ſome kinds of ſoils cannot without 
certain additions be rendered ſo fit for this purpoſe as 
others; and this is what conſtitutes the difference be- 
tween a rich and a poor ſoil. 


That ſpecies of carth which is capable of ſupply” Of (hems 
e vegeta 


2 plenty, is found beſt in well cultivated gar- earth. 


ing the vegetable kingdom with nouriſhment in t 


ens. It is not, hovever, even in theſe, found in per- 
fect puriiy; being conſtantly mixed with greater or leſs 
proportions of ſand, ſmall ſtones, &c. It can be had 
by itſelf, and entirely ſeparated from all other ſubſtances, 
only by ſuffering vegetable or animal bodies to putrefy. 
By andergoing this operation, they are at laſt reſolved 
into a kind of earth, which appears perfectly the ſame 
from whatever ſubſtance it is produced. Of this earth 
Dr Lewis gives us the following characters. It is in- 
8 diſſolubl. 


| Part I, 
they likewiſe increaſe in bulk by admitting water to Theory, 
their roots, and more ſo when the water contains much —— 


Part I. 
. diſffoluble in acids, ſomewhat tenacious when moiſtened 
———— with water, friable when dry, and acquires no addition- 
al hardneſs in the fire. The chemiſtry of nature, and 
that of art, however, are ſo very diſſimilar, that an ac- 
count of the chemical properties of this carth can be but 
of very little ſervice to the practice of agriculture ; how- 
ever, to thoſe above mentioned we may add, that when 
it is diſtilled with a violent fire, a volatile alkaline ſpi- 
rit, and foetid oil, ſimilar to thoſe of hartſhorn or other 
animal ſubſtances, are obtained. | 
As the volatile alkali is known to be produced in 
great plenty by diſtilling putrid ſubſtances cither ani- 
mal or vegetable, the obtaining an alkaline ſpirit from 
this kind of earth is a ſtrong argument of its being 
much impregnated with the putrid effluvium, which we 
have already mentioned as the proper vegetable food 
contained in the air and water. Indeed, conſidering 
that this kind of earth is produced by putrefaction, it 


This carth 
impregna ; 
ted with 
putrid el- 
fluvia. 


is next to an impoſlibility that it ſhould not be impreg- 


nated with putrid ſteams, as much as earth can be; and 
if the earth which is moſt impregnated with theſe ſteams 
is found to afford the greateſt quantity of nouriſhment 
to vegetables, we have from thence an additional proof 
that they live on the putrid matter emitted from dead 

animals and vegetables like themſelves. | 
1 That we may be the more aſcertained of this, it 
Farth is ca- muſt be conſidered, that the carth, which undoubtedly 
pableof ab- 15 the great ſource of nouriſhment to vegetables, is ca- 
torbing pu- pable of abſorbing putrid effluvia more powerfully, or 
trid ſteams at leaſt in much greater quantity, before it is ſaturated, 
in proligi- than cither the air or water. The practice of bury- 
= anti ing dead bodies is an undeniable proof of this. They 
are laid but a ſmall depth under ground ; yet the abo- 


minable ſtench emitted by the carcaſe is retained in 


the carth, ſo that it never penetrates in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be offenſive. That earth may be faturated 
with this putrid matter, as well as air or water, is very 


certain; and, in caſe of ſuch a ſaturation, no doubt 


cither of theſe will take up the ſuperfluous quantity, 

and become noxious : but unleſs the earth is fully ſa- 
trated, both of them will depoſite part of what they 
themſelves contain in the earth, and by that means be- 

come more ſalutary than they were before. | 

10 That earth is capable of attracting putrid efluvia from 
Agrecable the air, perhaps, may not be ſo readily granted; and in- 
odouremit- deed we know of no experiment whereby it can be 
aby moiſt ſhown that putrid air is made ſalutary by having any 
a kind of earth agitated in it: but if we conſider the ex- 
ceeding great falubrity of the air in the country, and 

the healthineſs of thoſe who follow the plough or are 


_ employed in digging the ground, we mult at leaſt al- 


low, that when the ground is turned up, it communi- 
cates no kind of noxious quality to the air ; which it 
would certainly do, if it emitted a putrid effluvium. 
So far from this, the ſmell of moiſt earth is always a- 
greeable and wholeſome ; and here we have the ſatisfac- 
tion to find onr theory ſomewhat confirmed by the ce- 


lebrated Baron van Swieten, late phyſician to the em- 


preſs of Hungary. © | 

« Phyſicians,” ſays he, © uſually adviſe their patients 
to ruſtication, not only that they may enjoy a pure and 
freely circulating air ; but that, as their ſtrength in- 
creaſes, they may, diſengaged from all care, exerciſe 
their body by the lighter labours of agriculture, and 
other country amuſements. 


, 
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tion will be of Ts t in conſumptions. It is well 

known, that, after ſome days drought, on the _ 

of rain that moiſtens the earth, there ariſes a gratef 

ſmell, which we are all ſenſible of; and this is common- 

ly attributed to the vegetables, which before ſapleſs, but 

now refreſhed by rain, perſpire more copiouſly. But 
Reaumur obſerved, that a like fragrancy is alſo per- 
ceptible after rain when the corn has been cut down in 

the fields, where there only remains dry ſtubble: and 
examining the matter more particularly, he found that 

dry earth is without ſmell, but as ſoon as it is moiſten- 

cd tothedegree of having the conſiſtence of ſoftiſh pap, 

it then diffuſes a ſtrong ſmell ; but if more water is 


added, the ſmell is diminiſhed, nay even quite diſſipated. 


Neither does it ſeem an eaſy matter to exhauſt that power 
of producing ſmells which the earth is poſſeſſed of. E- 
very day, during a fortnight, he made cakes of moiſtened 
earth ; and having dried and wetted them over again, he 
could not perceive that the carth was leſs fragrant after 
all theſe repeated experiments, if it was again wetted. 
He further obſerved, that this fragrancy does not diffuſe 
itſelf to any thing ata great diſtance, without being much 
diminiſhed, and ſoon entirely gone.—It has been ob- 
ſerved, that this expiration of the earth ceaſes if thun- 


der and ſtorms ſoon follow : while they continue, it be- 


gins to return; and when over, the ſame fragrancy of 
the carth for ſome hours affects the ſmell of a man as 
he walks along over a conſiderable tract of ground. 
There is no one, I believe, but has ſometimes made 
this obſervation ; and hence the carth, when moiſtened 
to a certain degree, ſeems to exhale fragrant odours, 
and indeed various in various places, as we are ſenſible 
of from their diverſity. They are for the moſt part of 
a ſalubrious quality ; as ſome perſons quite faint and 
languid in the ſummer-heats perceive themſelves won- 
derfully refreſhed, whilſt, after rain, they ſnuff up the 
fragrant odour. In ſome places thoſe effluvia are per- 
haps bad, and may be the cauſes of diſcaſes.” 

This property of emitting a fragrant ſmell is like- 
wiſe taken notice of by Dr Home in his Principles of 
Agriculture and Vegetation, Some phyſicians have 
preſcribed a bath of earth for the cure of conſump- 
tive patients; and Dr Solano de Luque was of opinion, 


that the earth had the property of abſorbing conta- 


gious miaſmata into it : but whether it can abſorb theſe 
miaſmata from living bodies or not, it certainly can ab- 
ſorb them from dead ones; for a piece of pntrid meat 
will be much ſweetened by lying for a ſhort time in the 
ground. | | 

From all this we cannot indeed infer, that putrid 11 
air is ſweetened by mere earth ; but we diſcover what Power of 
is perhaps more important, namely, that though earth tranſmuta- 


1s the common receptacle of all putrid matters both tion in the 


animal and vegetable, there is a change made on them oy . 
when in it, which cannot be made either by air or wa- 
ter. Thus, if the carcaſe of a ſmall animal is left to 
putrefy in the air, it becomes exceedingly offenſive, 
and continues ſo from firſt to laſt. The ſame thing 
happens if it is left to putrefy in water. But, in earth, 
the caſe is quite different. After the carcaſe is con- 
ſumed, the earth which has imbibed all the putrid 
ſteams, inſtead of exhaling an offenſive odour, diffuſes 
an agrecable one; and thus we may ſee that it is en- 
dued with a power no leſs remarkable than that of at- 
1117 traction 
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Theory. traction or repulſion, and which we may diſtinguiſh by 

| the name of tramſiuutatiun. With regard to water, 
the caſe is more evident ; for the moſt putrid water will 
be ſweetened by percolation through carth, or cven 
running ia a channel for ſome time on its ſurface; but 
if it contains any impurities of the ſaline kind, they 
will not be ſeparated, or at leaſt in very ſmall quan- 
tity, 

The exiſtence of ſuch a power as that of tranſmuta- 
tion we will be obliged to own, whatever we imagine 
55 the vegetable food io conſiſt of: for it is impoſſible to 
phenome- ſolve the phenomena of vegetation by attractions and 
na of vege- repulſions. If we —_— the vegetable food to. be 
tation. (alt, let us attract and repel falt as we will, it remains 

ſalt from firſt to laſt, Let us ſuppoſe it water, the 

caſe is the ſame; and, by mere attraction, nothing but 

maſſes of ſalt, or pools of water, could be produced. 

The caſe is the ſame on our own hypotheſis yz for, ſup- 

poling plants compoſed of the putrid effluvia of others, 

and of dead animals, if nature was endued with no 

other power than attraction or repulſion, the vegetable 

would neceſſarily be a corrupted maſs like that of which 

it was compoſed. — This power, as we have already ſeen, 

reſides only in the earth, and in the vegetables them- 

| felves; air and water can indeed act as powerful ſol- 

vents, but cannot transform or compound. „ 

T3 We muſt next conſider the nature of thoſe different 

Confirma- operations, which, from time immemorial, have been 

tion of the performed on the earth, in order to cauſe it produce 

abovethe%- the greateſt crops of vegetables. If all of theſe ſhall 

„ee = be found conſpiring to one general purpoſe, then the 

perations of Norteſt and moſt caſy method of attaining that pur- 

agriculture poſe is wee e the moſt proper to be practiſed in 

agriculture, whether it hath been as yet put in execu- 
tion or not, Theſe are, 5 

Is 1. Frequent ploughing, or falling. The imme— 

Fallowing diate as of this is to expoſe different quan- 

titics of the ſoil to the action of the air and ſun, which 

will not fail to exert their ſolvent powers upon it. In 


12 
Attraction 
inſufficient 


conſequence of this action, the earth is partly reduced 


to powder ; wy of the roots of vegetables, with which 
it always abounds, are diſſolved and putrefied : and the 
earth produced from them mixes with the reſt, as well 
as the effluvia they emit during their diſſolution, The 
carth ſoon begins again to exert its prolific powers, 
and a crop of vegetables is produced. By a repetition 
of the ploughing, theſe are turned with their roots up- 
wards, are expoſed to the ſolvent powers of the air and 
light; in conſequence of which they die, are putrefied, 
and more of the native ſoil is reduced to powder, and 
mixed with them. By a frequent repetition of this 
proceſs, the ſoil becomes vaſtly more tender, and ap- 
proaches to the nature of garden-mould, and its ferti- 
lity is conſiderably increaſed. | 


75 Lord Kames is of opinion, that the reaſon of the 


eee Fe. fertility of any ſoil being increaſed by fallowing, is, 
2 1 that its capacity of retaining water is increaſed, But 


water not this cannot be admitted; for ſo far from being more 
increaſed diſpoſed to retain water by its pulveriſation, the ſoil is 
by fallow= evidently more on to part with it, cither by cva- 
ing. poration, or by ſuffering the moiſture to percolate thro' 
| it, In this reſpect it is far inferior to clay; for though 
dry garden-mould abſorbs water mnch more quickly 
than clay, it alſo drics much ſooner, and thus all the 
advantage is loſt.” 


ö 


To thoſe who reckon the food of vegetables to con- 
ſilt of oils or ſalts, the operation of tallowing 
mult appear an uſcleſs one, as it can tend neit 
produce oils nor ſalts, but to deſtroy them. 


rations of this kind, is fitted for attracting the nitrous 


ſalts from the air: but it is found, that theſe ſalts can- 


not be attracted by carth, or any other ſubſtance, even 
when expoſed for a great length of time to the air 
with a view to produce ſalt- petre; which gives a ſtrong 
ſaſpicion againſt their exiſtence ; and even if nitre is 
mixcd with the ſoil, it is found to be detrimental, and 
will kill or poiſon plants inſtead of nouriſhing them. 

2. Over flowing the ground with water, —This is 


found prodigiouſly to increaſe the fertility of any foil. Overflow. 
It is well known how mach Egypt owes to the annual ing the foil 
overflowing of the Nile; and even in this country the Withwater, 


overflowing of any ground is found tobe attended with 
great advantage. 
of Leiceſterſhire, famous for his improvements in the 
breed of cattle ; and he finds it fully to anſwer an an- 
nual manuring of any other ſort. It is alſo recom- 
mended by Mr Anderſon of Monkſhill, in his Eſſays on 
Agriculture. | 

The fertilizing quality of water will eaſily be ac- 
counted for on the ſame principles. 


be of the aquatic kind: they die, are diſſolved, and 
putrefied ; in which caſc, their finer parts are undoubt- 


edly abſorbed by the earth: and thus the Heating, as 


it 13 called, of fields with water, anſwers the purpoſe of 
fallowing, with very little trouble. This is not all: for 
ſtaznating water always de poſites a ſediment, which 
mixing with the diſſolved parts of the vegetables all 
over the field, forms an excellent manure; and when 
the water is allowed to run off, the heat of the ſun ſoon 
brings the higheſt degree of putre faction on the dead 
vegetables ; the effluvia of which, mixing with the mud 
depoſited from the water, makes it exceedingly rich. 

Upon the ſuppoſition of oily and faline food for ve- 


2 this operation muſt certainly be prejudicial ; Oils & ſalts 
or nothing can ſo effectually deprive any ſubſtance of cannot be 


ſalt as ſteeping it in water. 
de poſite oil from itſelf, or ſuffer it to mix with the ground 
if accidentally brought to it ; nay, though a field were 


previouſly impregnated with oil, upon overflowing it 


with water, great part of the oil would be ſeparated, 
and riſe to the top: ſo that, in either caſe, this opera- 
tion could not fail to impoveriſh land rather than enrich 
it; and as vegetables are found to be ſupplied with food 


in plenty by an operation which mnit undoubtedly 


tend to take away both oils and falts from them, we 
cannot help thinking this a demonſtration, that their 
food is compoſed neither of oil nor ſalt. 


3. 1 or mixing the ſoil with different ſub- 
ſtances.W̃e 


marle, ſhells, or other earths, called by the chemiſts 
calcareous earths; 2, ſoot; 3. aſhes: 4. dung of dif- 
ferent kinds. (I.) The lime, chalk, marle, and ſhells, 
are all found to be of the ſame nature. The marle 
differs from the reft, only in having a mixture of clay 

| along 
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ound — 


er to Oils and 
parka ; As its ſalts not the 
utility, however, cannot be denied, the favourers of true vege- 


this theory imagine, that the ground, by repeated ope- table food. 


This is practiſed by Mr Bakewell. 


When grown ve- Reaſons of 
getables are covered with water, their growth, how- the increale 


ever vigorous before, is immediately ſtopt, unleſs they of fertility 
bythe over- 


flowing. 


Neither will water either the vegeta- 


all here confine ourſelves to thoſewhich Of manure, 
are of undoubted efficacy, and have their credit eſta- and their o- 


bliſhed by long experience. Theſe are, 1. lime, chalk, peration. 
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along with its calcareons part. Theſe contain ncither 


—— ſalt nor oil of any kind; they readily imbibe water, 


and as readily part with it. Qnicklime, indeed, retains 
water very obſtinately : but ſuch lime as is laid upon 
the ground ſoon returns to the ſame ſtate in which it 
originally was; and powdered limeſtone is found to 
anſwer as well for the purpoſes of manure as that which 
has been burut ; ſo that here we may conſider them 
all as ſubſtances of the ſame claſs, If any of thefe 
ſubſtances are mixed with dead animal or vegetable 
bodies, they — quicken their diſſolution and 
corruption, as appears from Sir John Pringle's expe- 
riments on putre faction. When mixed with the foil, 
thereforc, they muſt unboubtedly exert their powers on 
ſuch ſubſtances as they find there, in the fame manner 
as they do on others; that is, they muſt haſten their 
diſſolution and putrefaction, and give the pure vege- 
table mould an opportunity of abſorbing their putrid 
{teams, and conſequently of being fertilized by it in 
the ſame manner as by putrid ſubſtances of any kind. 
(2.) Thoſe who contend for oily and ſaline principles 
in the vegetable food, avail themſelves of the uſefulneſs 
of ſoot as manure ; which is not only oily of itſelf, 
but affords a great quantity of volatile falt, along with 
ſome neutral ſal-ammoniac. It muſt be remembered, 
however, that not an atom either of volatile falt or ſal- 


ammoniac can be extracted from ſoot without a conſi- 


derable heat, which no ſoil can give, nor could any 
vegetable bear. Neither doth its oil appear without 


a great degree of heat: and though it feels ſomewhat 


unctuous to the touch, this is but a mere deception; for 


no true oil, capable of floating on water, can be ob- 


tained from ſoot without diſtillation. It is impoſſible, 
therefore, that ſoot can act upon the ſoil either as an 
oily or a ſaline ſubſtance; how far it is capable of diſ- 


ſolution by putrefaction, or being otherwiſe converted 


into an earth, hath not yet been determined by expe- 
riments; but as it yields, on diſtillation, the ſame 
principles which are obtained from animal or putrefied 
vegetable ſubſtances, it is probable that ſoot enriches 
the ground in the ſame manner that they do. (3.) The 
uſe of aſhes in manure is likewiſe urged as an argument 
for the food of vegetables being of a ſaline nature; as 
it is known, that the common alkaline ſalts are procured 
by lixiviating the aſhes of wood and other vegetables, 
Experience, however, ſhows us, that aſhes are no leſs 
fit for manure after the ſalt is extracted from them than 
before. Indeed, if there be any difference, it is in fa- 
vour of the waſhed aſhes. The alkali itſelf, though in 
Sir John Pringle's experiments it was found to be anti- 
ſeptic, or a reſiſter of putrefaction, is nevertheleſs a 
powerful diſſolvent; and as it muſt ſoon loſe its alkaline 


properties when mixed with the earth, in conſequence. 


of the univerſal exiſtence of the vitriolic acid, thoſe 
ſubſtances which it has diſſolved will be more diſpoſed 
to putrefaction than before, and conſequently tend to 
fertilize the ground in the manner we have already de- 
ſcribed. 
of putrefaction, and conſequently act in the ſame man- 
ner as chalk or lime-ſtone. (4.) All kinds of dung are 


ſo much diſpoſed to putrefaction, that it is difficult to 


imagine any other way in which they can be ſerviceable 
to vegetation than by their putrid effluvia,—People in- 
deed may dream of imaginary falts in dung; but if 


they knew. or conſidered the difficalty of procuring 


The waſhed aſhes are /zptics, or promoters 
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ſalt of any Kind from dung, they would probably al- Theory. 


ter their ſentiments. The volatile falts procured from 
this as well as other animal matters, are mere creatures 
of the fire: putrid urine produces them indeed without 


heat, but ſcarce any other animal ſubſtance. Never- 


theleſs, other putrid ſubſtances will fertilize the ground 
as well as urine, and therefore mult act in ſome other 
way than by their ſalts. Though Dr Prieſtley's experi- 
ments had never been made, we could have formed no 
other rational ſuppoſition concerning the manner in 


which putrid ſubſtances fertilize the earth, than what 


we have already done ; but as he has ſhown that vege- 
tables are prodigiouſly increaſed in bulk by the mere 
contact of rheſe putrid ſteams, where no ſaline ſub- 
ſtances could have acceſs to them, we cannot help think- 
ing this a deciſive experiment concerning the manner 
in which the ground is fertilized by manuring with 
dung or other putrid ſubſtances. | 


27 
We ſhall conclude this part of the ſabje& with an ac - EffeQs of 


count of ſome experiments concerning the effects of ſa- ſaline ſub- 
line ſubſtances on the growth of vegetables. The fol- ſtances on 


lowing are related by Lord Kames, 
Farmer.—** A number of Jeruſalem artichokes were ſet 
in pots filled with pure ſand. One plant was kept as 


a ſtandard, being nouriſhed with water only. Other 


plants of the ſame kind were nouriſhed with water in 
which falt of tartar, a fixed alkali, was diſſolved. 
Theſe grew more vigorouſly than the ſtandard plant : 
but, by reiterated waterings, there came to be ſuch an 
accumulation of the fixed alkali among the ſand, as to 
make the plants decay, and at laſt to die. Some plants. 
were nouriſhed with water in which ſal-ammoniac, a: 
volatile alkali, was diſſolved; 
for ſome time ; bur, like the former, were deſtroyed by 
frequent reiterations of it, Weak lime-water promo- 
ted the growth of its plants more than common water.. 
But water completely ſaturated with quicklime, pro- 
ved more noxious than that which contained a fixed al- 
kali, though leſs than that which contained a ſolution 
of volatile alkali.—Urine promoted, for a long time, 


the growth of its plants; and the moſt putrid appeared 


to have the ſtrongeſt effett ; but at laſt it totally deſtroyed 


them. Water a , en with putrid animal and ve- 


getable ſubſlances,'did more effettually promote the growth 


of its plants than any he e e ; and in every ſlage 


of the proceſs e ee rob 4 
With regar 


e ſalutary. 


Theſe grew alſo well 


in his Gentleman growing 
vegetables. 


22 
to other ſaline ſubſtances, there are not Common 


many experiments which can be depended upon con- ſalt incffec-. 


cerning their qualities as a manure, 


Mr Anderſon re- tual as a 


lates an experiment made with common falt ; the ſucceſs . 


of wluch, we apprehend, may juſtly enough be taken 


as a ſpecimen of what is to be expected from manures 


of a ſimilar kind. He marked out a circle of ſx feet 
diameter in the middle of a graſs-ſield, which he di- 
ſtinguiſhed by driving a ſtake in its centre, 
this circle he ſtrewed common ſalt, which, about the 
ſtake lay near an inch thick on the ground. In this. 
Nate he left it to the operations of nature. 


ſtake than iu the reſt of the field, and the. place where 
the circle was coald be diſtinguiſhed only by the ſtake,. 
which was left there for ſome years. 


Upon theſe experiments we need make very few ob- 
ſervations. They are ſo much in favour of our theory, 


that they ſeem made on purpoſe to confirm it. The. 


faxed i 


All over 


The graſs 
ſprung up as uſual, neither better nor worſe about the 
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—— would firſt exert its ſolvent powers on ſuch 


23 
End to be 
kept in 
view by a 
farmer. 


24 
Richeſt 
ſoils muſt 
at laſh be 
impover- 
iſhed. 
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eteroge- 
neous ſubſtances as it met with among the ſand ; for no 
ſand can be ſuppoſed to be perſectly free of theſe, As 
long as it exerted its ——_ on theſe only, the plant 
would thrive, for the reaſons we have already men- 
tioned ; but having exhauſted the ſmall quantity of ſub- 
ſtances contained in the ſand, it would next attack the 
plant itſelf, which conſequently would decay and die. The 
ſame effects would neceſſarily followin a greater degree 


from ſtrong lime-water which contains lime in its cau- 


{tic ſtate; for this is a more powerful ſolvent than fix- 
ed alkali itſelf, and would not fail todeſtroy every thing 
it touched ; nor is it at all unprobable that the plant 
would ſeem to grow vigorouſly by the diſſolution of 
part of its own roots, more nouriſhment being by this 
means given to thoſe which remained ſound, — Volatile 
alkali is likewiſe a powerful ſolyent : but, by reaſon of 


its yolatility, would exert its cauſtic power on the plant 


ſooner than either lime or fixed alkali; and according- 
ly it ſeems to have been the moſt deſtructive of any 
thing that was tried. 
trid urine at laſt deſtroyed the plants whoſe growth it 
ſo long promoted ; while water impregnated with other 
trid mattets, which yield no volatile alkali without 
cat, proved always ſalutary. 
From all this, we may draw the following general 
concluſion, viz, That the principal end which a farmer 
ought to keep in view, is to impregnate his ground as 
much as poſſible, with ſubſtances which either actually 
contain putrid matter, or which are in their own na- 
ture /eptic, or promoters of putrefaction. To impreg- 
nate the air with putrid cffluvia is impoſlible; and tho 
it conld be done, would be highly dangerous ; for how- 
ever ſalutary ſuch effluvia may be to vegetables, nothing 
can be more fatal to e, The putrid ſubſtances, 
therefore, can only be uſed by mixing them with the 
earth ; and in whatever manner they can be moſt per- 
fectly, aud in the greateſt quantity, mixed with the 
ſoil, there the beſt crops may be expected. 


Ster. III. Of the different Siils, and the Ma- 


nures moſt proper for each. 


ACCORDING to the theory we have juſt now laid 
down, the richeſt ſoil muſt be that which contains the 
greateſt quantity of putrid matter, cither animal or ve- 
getable ; and ſuch is the earth into which animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances reſolve themſelves. Was this earth 
* had in perfection, it is evident it could not ſtand 
in need of mannre of any kind, or be the leaſt enrich- 


ed by it; for containing an immenſe quantity of putrid 


matter, it would freely communicate it to the vegetables 
planted in it, which would grow in the moſt luxuriant 
manner, without requiring any other care than that of 
keeping them conſtantly ſupplied with water. 
ſuppoſe the crop left upon the ground to putrefy and 
mix with the earth as before, the ſoil will contain the 
ſame quantity of putrid matter the ſecond year that it 
did the firſt, and be equally prolific; but if the crop 
is removed to another place, and nothing is brought 
back to enrich the ground in its ſtead, it 1s evident, 
that it will ns fol of the true vegetable food the 


ſecond year than it did the firſt, and conſequently be 


It ſcem3 owing to this, that pu- 


If we 


N 
leſs prolific. For ſome time, however, the difference 
will not be perceptible * and people who are in poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſuch ground may imagine that they enjoy a 
ſoil which will be perpetually fertile, but long expe- 
rience has taught us, that the richeſt ſoils will at laſt 
be exhauſted by repeated cropping without manure, as 
according to our theory they ought io be. | 
Where the ground has been ſuffered to remain un- 
cultivated for many ages, producing all that time ſuc- 
culent plants which are eaſily putrefied, and trees, the 
leaves of which likewiſe contribute to enrich the ground 
by their falling off and mixing with it, the ſoil will in 
a manncr be totally made up of pure vegetable earth, 
and be the richeſt, when cultivated, that can be ima- 
7 This is the caſe with the lands of America. 
hey had remained uncultivated perhaps ſince the crea- 
tion, and were endowed with an extraordinary degree 
of fertility; it is nevertheleſs certain that ſuch grounds 
as have been long cultivated, are ſo much exhanſted, 
as to be not . better than the generality of cultiva- 
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ted grounds in France or England. Here, then, we have 


an example of one ſpecies of poor ſoil; namely, one 
that has been formerly very rich, but has been deprived, 
by repeated cropping, of a great part of the vege- 
table tood it ——. The farmer who is in poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſuch ground, would no doubt willingly reſtore it 
to its former ſtate; the preſent queſtion is, What muſt 
be done in order to obtain this end? We have men- 


tioned ſeveral kinds of manures which long practice has 


recommended as ſerviceable for improving ground ; we 
ſhall ſuppoſe the farmer tries lime, or chalk; for, as 
we have already ſeen, their operations upon the ſoil 
mult be preciſely the ſame. 
a ſeptic nature, will act upon ſuch parts of the ſoil as 
are not pntrefied, or but imperfectly ſo; in conſequence 
of which, the farmer will reap a better crop than for- 
merly. The ſeptic nature of the lime is not altered by 
any length of time. In plonghing the ground, the lime 


This ſubſtance, being of 
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is more and more perfectly mixed with it, and gradually 


exerts its power on every putreſcible matter it touches. 
As long as any matter of this Kind remains, the far- 
mer will reap good crops: but when the putreſcible 
matter 1s all exhauſted, the ground then becomes per- 
fectly barren ; and the cauſtic qualities of the lime are 
moſt unjuſtly blamed for burning the ground, and re- 
ducing it to a caput mortuum; While it is plain, the 


lime has ouly done its office, and made the foil yield 


all that it was capable of yielding. 

When ground has been long vncultivated, producing 
all the time plants, not ſucculent, but {ſuch as are very 
difficultly diſſolved, and in a manner incapable of pu- 
trefaction; there the ſoil will be exceſſively barren, and 
yield very ſcanty crops, tho' cultivated with the greateſt 
care. Of this kind are thoſe lands covered with heath, 
which are fonnd to be the moſt harren of any, and the 
moſt. difficultly brought to yield good crops. In this 
caſe lime will be as ſerviceable, as it was detrimental 
in the other: for by its ſeptic qualities, it will con- 
tinually reduce more and more of the foil to a putrid 
ſtate; and thus there will be a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
better and better crops, by the continued uſe of lime 
when the quantity firſt laid on has exerted all its force. 
By a continued uſe of this manure, the ground will be 
gradually brought nearer and nearer to the nature of gar- 
den-mould ; and, no doubt, by proper carc, might be 

made 
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Theory. made as good as any; but it will be as great a miſtake 
d imagine, that, by the uſe of lime, this kind of ſoil 
may be rendered perpetually fertile, as to think that 
the other was naturally ſo; for though lime enriches 
this ſoil, it does ſo not by adding vegetable food to it, 
but by preparing what it already contains; and when 
all is properly prepared, it muſt as certainly be exhauſt- 
ed as in the other caſe. — 9 

27 Here, then, we have examples of two kinds of poor 
Poor (oils, ſoils; one of which is totally deſtroyed, the other 
how reſto- greatly improved, by lime, and which therefore require 
rcd. very different manures; lime being more proper for the 
laſt than dung; while dung, being more proper to reſtore 
an exhauſted ſoil than lime, ou ft only to be uſed for 
the firſt. Beſides dunging land which has been ex- 
hauſted by long cropping, it is of great ſervice to let it 
lie fallow for ſome time : for to this it owed its ori- 
ginal fertility ; and what gave the fertility originally, 

cannot fail to reſtore it in ſome degree. , 
By attending to the diſtinction between the reaſons 
for the poverty of the two ſoils juſt now mentioned, we 
will always be able to judge with certainty in what caſes 
lime is to be uſed, and when dung is proper. The 
mere poverty of the ſoil is not a criterion whereby we can 
judge; we muſt conſider what hath made it poor, If 
it is naturally ſo, we may almoſt infallibly conclude, that 
it will become better by being matured with lime. If 
it is artificially poor, or exhauſted by continual crop- 
ping, we may conclude that lime will entirely de- 
ſtroy it. We apprehend, that it is this zatural kind of 
poverty only which Mr Anderſon ſays, in his Eſſays on 
Agriculture, may be remedied by lime; for we can ſcarce 
think that experience would direct any perſon to put 

lime upon land already exhauſted. His words are, 
28 “ Calcareous matters act as powerfully upon land 
Mr Ander- 


that is naturally poor, as upon land that is more 
fon's opini- richly impregnated with thoſe ſubſtances that tend 
on concern- to produce a luxuriant vegetation.“ e 
ing lime. ce Writers on agriculture have long been in the cu- 


ſtom of dividing manures into two claſles, viz. Euriching 


manures, or thoſe that tended directly to render the 

ſoil more prolific, however ſterile it may be; among the 
foremoſt of which was dung: Exciting manures, or thoſe 
that were ſuppoſed to have a tendency to render the 
ſoil more prolific, merely by acting upon thoſe enrich- 
ing manures that had been formerly in the ſoil, and 
giving them a new ſtimulus, ſo as to enable them to 

operate anew upon that ſoil which they had formerly 
fertilized. In which claſs of ſtimulating manures, lime 
was always allowed to hold the foremoſt place. 

In conſequence of this theory, it would follow, 
that lime could only be of uſe as a manure when ap- 
plied to rich foils—and when applied to poor ſoils, 
would produce, hardly any, or even perhaps hurtful, 
effects, 1 1 

I will frankly acknowledge, that I myſelf was ſo 


far impoſed upon by the beauty of this theory, as to 


be hurried along with the general current of mankind, 
in the firm perſuaſion of the truth of this obſervation, 
and for many years did not ſufficiently advert to thoſe 
facts that were daily occurring to contradict this 
theory.—I am now, however, firmly convinced, from 
repcated obſervations, that lime, and other calcareous 
manures, produce a much greater proportional improve- 
ment upon poor ſoils than ſuch as are richer, And 


with a moſt ſingular degree of fertility. In all ſeaſons 
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that lime alone, upon 4 poor ſoil, will, in many caſes, Theory 

produce a much greater and more laſting 2 of ——— 

tertility than dung alone.“ 

Thus far Mr Anderſon's experience is exactly con- 

formable to the theory we have laid down, and what 

onglit to happen according to our principles. He men- 

tions, however, ſome facts which ſeem very ſtrongly to 

militate againſt it; and indeed he himſelf ſeems to 

proceed upon a theory altogether different. ROY 

Calcareous matter alone (ſays he) is not capable * OY 
of rearing plants to perfection; — mould is necel- cerning the 
ſary to be mixed with it in certain proportions, nature of a 
before it can form a proper ſoil. It remains, proper ſoil. 
however, to be determined, what is the due pro- 
1 of theſe ingredients for forming a proper 
il. 

«© We know that neither chalk, nor marle, nor lime, 
can be made to nouriſh plants alone; and foils are 
ſometimes found that abound with the two firſt of theſe 
to a faulty degree. But the proportion of calcareous 
matter in theſe is ſo much larger than could eyer be 
produced by art, where the ſoil was naturally deſtitute 
of theſe ſubſtances, that there ſeems to be no danger of 
erring on that ſide. Probably it would be much eaſier 
to correct the defects of thoſe ſoils in which calcareous 
matters ſuperabound, by driving earth upon them as 
a manure, than is generally imagined ; as a very ſmall 
proportion of it ſometimes affords a very perfect ſoil. 
I ſhall illuſtrate my meaning by a few examples. 

« Near Sanſide, in the county of Caithneſs, there 
is a pretty extenſive plain on the ſea-coaſt, endowed of 103 

all 
it produces a moſt luxuriant herbage, although it never Fertile.” 
got any manure ſince the creation; and has been for 
time immemorial ſubjected to the following courſe of 
crops. | 
4 1. Bear, after once ploughing from graſs, 
uůſually a good crop. | | 
4% 2. Bear, after once ploughing, a better crop 
than the firſt. | 
“% 3. Bear, after once ploughing, a crop equal 
__ to the firſt, . 
% 4. 5. and 6. Natural graſs, as cloſe and rich- 
as could be imagined, might be cut, if the 
poſſeſſor ſo inclined, and would yield an ex- 
traordinary crop of hay each year. 

After this the ſame courſe of cropping is renewed. 
The ſoil that admits of this ſingular mode of farming, 
appears to-be a pure incoherent ſand, deſtitute of the 
ſmalleſt particle of vegetable mould; but, upon exa-- 
mination, it is found to conſiſt almoſt entirely of broken 
ſhells : the fine mould here bears ſuch a ſmall propor- 
tion to the calcareous matter, as to be ſcarce percep- 
tible, and yet it forms the moſt fertile ſoil that ever I. 


yet met with. 


% have ſeen many other links (downs) upon the 
ſea-ſhore, which produced the moſt luxuriant herbage, 
and the cloſeſt and ſweeteſt pile of graſs, where they 
conſiſted of ſhelly ſand ; which, without donbt, derive 
their extraordinary fertility from that cauſe. 

« A very remarkable plain is fonnd in the iſland of 
Jir-eye, one of the Hebrides. It has been long em- 
ployed as a common; fo that it has never been diſturb- 
ed by the plough, and affords annually the moſt luxu- 


riant crop of herbage, conſiſting of white clover, and 


other: 
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other valuable paſture-graſſes, that can be met with 
any where, The ſoil conſiſts of a very pure ſhelly ſand. 

* From theſe examples, I think it is evident, that a 
very {mall proportion ot vegetable mould is ſuſſicient to 
render calcarcous matter a very rich foil. Perhaps, 
however, a larger proportion may be neceſſary when it 
is mixed with clay than with ſand ; as poor chalky foils 
ſeem to be of the nature of that compoſition. 

To theſe examples brought by Mr Anderſon, we 
may add ſome of the ſame kind mentioned by Lord 
Kames, His lordſhip having endeavoured to cſtabliſh 


the theory of water being the only food of plants, though 


he himſelf frequently deviates from that theory, yet 
thinks it poſſible, upon ſuch a principle, to make a foil 
perpetually fertile, | 

« To recruit (ſays he) with vegetable food, a foil 
impoveriſhed by cropping, has hitherto been held the 
only object of agriculture. But here opens a grander 
object, worthy to employ our keeneſt induſtry, that of 


making a ſoil perpetually fertile, Such foils actually 
ould it be thought, that imitation _ 


exiſt ; and why 
here is above the reach of art? Many are the inſtan- 
ces of nature being imitated with ſucccls, Let us not 
deſpair while any. hope remains ; for invention never 
was exerciſed upon a ſubject of greater utility. The 
attempt may ſuggeſt proper experiments: it may open 
new views; and if we fail in cqualling nature, may we 
not, however, hope to approach it? A ſoil perpetually 
fertile muſt be endowed with a power to retain moiſture 


ſufficient for its plants; and at the ſame time mult be 


of a nature that does not harden by moiſturc. Cal- 
careous earth promiſes to anſwer both ends: it prevents 
a ſoil from being hardened by water ; and it may pro- 


bably alſo invigorate its retentive quality. A field 
that got a ſufficient doſe of clay-marle, carried above 


30 ſucceſſive rich crops, without either dung or fallow. 
Doth not a ſoil ſo meliorated draw near to one per- 


petually fertile? Near the caſt ſide of Fife, the coaſt 


for a mile inward is covered with ſca-ſand, a foot deep 
or ſo; which is extremely fertile, by a mixture of ſea- 
ſells reduced to powder by attrition, The powdered 
ſhells, being the ſame with ſhell-marle, make the ſand 
retentive of moiſture ; and yet no quantity of moiſture 


will unite the ſand into a ſolid body. A foil ſo mix- 
cd, ſeems to be not far diſtant from one perpetually 


fertile, Theſe, it is true, are but faint eſſays; but 
what will not perſeverance accompliſh in a good cauſe ?”? 

Having thus, in a manner, pohtively determined 
with Mr Anderſon, that no doſe of calcareous matter 
can poſlibly be too great, we cannot help owning our- 
ſelves ſurpriſed on finding his Lordſhip expreſſing him- 
ſelf as follows: “ An over doſe of ſhell-marle, laid per- 
haps an inch, and an inch and a half, or two inches 
thick, produces, for a time, large crops : but at laſt it 
renders the foil a caput mortunum, capable of neither 
corn nor graſs; of which there are too many inſtances 
in Scotland ; the ſame probably would follow from an 


over- doſe of clay-marle, ſtone-marle, or pounded lime- 


ſtone,” To account for this, he is obliged to make a 
ſuppotition directly contrary to his former one; name- 
ly, that calcarcous matter renders the ſoil jncapab/e of 


retaining water. This phenomenon, however, we think 


is ſolved upon the principles firſt laid down, in a ſatiſ- 
factory manner, and without the leaſt inconſiſtency. 
As to rendering ſoils perpetually fertile, we cennot 


air, and the rain which falls upon it. The above re- 
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help thinking the attempt altogether chimerical and Theory, 
vain. There is not one example in nature of a foil —— 
perpetually fertile, where it has no ſupply but from the p 


erpetual 


fertility of 


cited examples can by no means be admitted as proofs ſoilschimg. 
of perpetual fertility. We know, that the graſs on the rical. 


banks of a river is much more luxuriant than what 


grows at a diſtance : the reaſon is, that the water is at- 


tracted by the earth, and communicates its fertilizing 
qualities to it ; but was the river to be dried up, the 
graſs would ſoon become like the reſt. Why ſhould 
not the ocean have the ſame power of fertilizing plains 
near its ſhores, that rivers have of fertilizing ſmall ſpots 
ncar their banks ? We ſce, however, that it hath not ; 
for the ſca-ſhores are generally ſandy and barren. The 
reaſon of this is, that the waters of the ocean contain a 
quantity of looſe acid ; * and this acid is poiſonous to 
plants; but abſtracting this acid part, we heſitate not 
to affirm, that ſca-water is more fertilizing than river- 
Water. It is impoſſible to know how far the waters of 


See Mate. 


the ocean penetrate under ground through a ſandy 


foil, Where they meet with nothing to abſorb their 
acid, there the ground is quite barren ; but in paſſing 
through an immenſe quantity of broken ſhells, the cal- 
carcous matter, we are very certain, will abſorb all the 


acid; and thus the foil will be continually benefited by 
its vicinity to the occan. All the aboye fields, there- 


tore, are evidently ſupplicd with nouriſhment from the 
ocean : for if the ſalt- water has ſuſlicient efficacy to 


render fields which are in its neighbourhood barren, 


Why ſhould it not render them fertile when the cauſe 
of barrennefs is removed from its waters? 


Aſter all, the field in Caithneſs, mentioned by Mr 


Anderſon, ſeems to have been perpetually fertile only 
in gras; for though the ſecond year it carried a better 
crop of bear than it did the firſt, yet the third year 


the crop was worſe than the ſecond, and only equal to 


the firſt. Had it been ploughed a fourth time, the crop 


would probably have been worſe than the firſt, Ground 
15 not near ſo much exhavited by graſs as corn, even 
though the crop be cut, and carried off; and ſtill leſs, 
if it only feeds cattle, and is manured by their dung; 
which appcars to have been the cate with this field. 
Lord Kames, indeed, mentions ficlds in Scotland, that, 


paſt memory, have carried ſuccetlive crops of Wheat, 


peaſe, barley, oats, without a fallow, and withouta ma- 
nure ; and particulariſes one on the river Carron, of 
nine or tcn acres, which had carricd 103 crops of oats 
without intermithon, and without manure ; but as we 
are not acquainted with any ſuch fields, nor know any 


thing about their particular ſituations, we can form no 


judgment concerning them, : 5 
Beſides the two kinds of ſoils above mentioned, there 
are others, the principal ingredicnt of which is clay or 
ſand, The firſt of theſe 1s apt to be hardened by the 
heat of the ſan, ſo that the vegetables can ſcarce pe- 
netrate it in ſuch a manner as to receive proper nou- 
riſhment. The ſecond, if it is not ſituated ſo as to re- 
ceive a great deal of moiſture, is very apt to be parch- 
ed up in ſummer, and the crop deſtroyed ; nor has it 
ſufficient adheſion to ſupport plants that have few roots 
and grow high. From theſe oppoſite qualitics, it is 
evident, that theſe two foils would be a proper manure 
for one another; the clay would give a ſufficient de- 
gree of firmneſs to the ſand, and the ſand would ane 
the 
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the too great tenacity of the clay. According to Dr 
Home's experiments, however, ſand is the worſt manure 
for clay that can be uſed. He recommends marle moſt. 
To reduce clay-ground as near as poſſible to the form 
of pure vegetable mould, it muſt firſt be pulverized. 
This is moſt eſſectually performed by ploughing and 
harrowing ; but care muſt be taken not to moe it 
whilſt too wet, otherwiſe it will concrete into hard clots 
which can ſcarcely be broken. After ir is pulverized, 
however, ſome means mult be taken to keep it from 
concreting again into the ſame hard maſſes as before. 
According to Lord Kames, thongh clay, after pulve- 
rizing, will concrete into as hard a maſs as before, if 
mixed with water ; yet if mixed with dunghill juice, it 
will not concrete any more. Lime alſo breaks its tena- 
city, and 1s very uſeful as a manure for this kind of ſoil. 

The concluſion we wiſh the practical farmer to draw 
from our theory is, That there is a certain limit to the 
fertility of the earth, both as to duration and to de- 
gree, at any particular time : that the nearer any ſoil 
approaches to the nature of pure garden-mould, the 


nearer it is to the moſt perfect degree of fertility ; but 


that there are no hopes of keeping it perpetually in ſuch 


a ſtate, or in any degree of approximation to it, but 


ally fo, 


by conſtant and regular manuring with dung. Lime, 
chalk, marle, & may be proper to bring it near to 
this ſtate, but are abſolutely unfit to keep it continu- 
They may indced for ſeveral years produce 


large crops ; but the more they increaſe the fertility 


for ſome years, the ſooner will they bring on an abſo- 


Jute barrenneſs; while regular manuring with plenty of 


dung will always enſure the keeping up the foil in 


tends to exhauſt, though not ſo much as lime. 
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good condition, without any occaſion for fallow. What 
we have ſaid concerning the uſe of lime, &c. applies 
likewiſe to the practice of frequent ploughing, though 
in a leſs degree. This tends to meliorate ground that 
is naturally poor, by giving an opportunity to the ve- 
getable parts to putrefy ; but when that is done, it 
A ju- 
dicious farmer will conſtantly ſtrive to keep his lands 
always in good condition, rather than to make them 
ſuddenly much better; leſt a few years ſhonld convince 
him that he was in reality doing almoſt irreparable miſ- 
chief, while he fancicd himſelf making improvements. 
As for the ridiculous notions of ſtimulating the ground 
by ſaline manares, we hope they will never enter the 
brain of any rational practitioner of apriculture. 


Sect. IV. Of the different kinds of Vegetables pro- 


per to be raiſed with a view to the Melioration 
of Soil. 
Tu methods of meliorating ſoils, which we have 
mentioned above, conſiſting of tedious and laborious 
operations that yield no return at firſt, it is natural for 
a farmer to wiſh for ſome method of mcliorating his 
ground, and reaping crops at the ſame time. One very 
conſiderable ſtep towards the melioration of ground is, 
its pulverization. This is accompliſhed by repeated 
ploughings (4), as already mentioned; eſpecially if per- 
formed in autumn, that the ground may be cxpoſed to 
Vor. . 


6 


1 i e d d 
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the winter's froſt; but theſe ploughings yield no crop Theory. 
— 


as long as the field is not ſown. + By planting in the 


field, however, thoſe vegetables whoſe roots ſwell to a 
conſiderable bulk, the ground muſt conſtantly be ated 
upon by the ſwelling of their roots in all directions; and 
thus the growing of the crop itſelf may be equal, or ſu- 
perior, in efficacy to ſeveral ploughings, at the ſame time 
that the farmer enjoys the benefit of it. The plant moſt 
remarkable for the ſwelling of its roots is the potato; 
and by none is the ground meliorated more, or even ſo 
much. They are not, however, equally proper for all 
ſoils. In clay they do not thrive, nor are palatable ; 
but in hard gravelly or ſandy ſoils, they grow to a large 
ſize, and are of an excellent quality. Turnips likewiſe 
contribute to meliorate the ground, by the ſwelling of 
their roots, though not ſo much as potatoes. They 
have this advantage, however, that they will thrive in 
almoſt any ſoil. In clay ground, peas and beans thrive 


_ exceedingly well, and therefore are 2 in this kind 


of ſoil as a preparatory for other kinds of grain. Theſe 


puſh their roots deep into the ground, and cover it 


with their leaves more than other crops ; ſo that the 


ſun has not ſo much acceſs as when it is covered with 


other kinds of grain. Wherever any of theſe kinds 


of vegetables arc raiſed, it is obſervable, that more or 
leſs blackneſs is communicated to the ſoil : an evident 


ſign of its melioration ; this being the colour of the 
true vegetable mould, or /oamy ſoil, as it is called. 
Beſides the above-mentioned plants, carrots, parſnips, 
cabbages, and all thoſe vegetables which ſink their 
roots deep in the ground, anſwer the ſame purpoſe of 
looſening and pulveriſing the earth; but as they will 
not thrive but on ground already well cultivated, they 
cannot be raiſed to any advantage four the purpoſe of 
meliorating a poor ſoil. 
It hath been cuſtomary in many places, particular- 


ly in England, to ſow turnips, peaſe, buck-wheat, &c. 
and then to plough them down for manuring the land. 


This being fimilar to that operation of nature by 
which ſhe renders the uncultivated ſoils ſo exceedingly 
fertile, cannot fail of being attended with ſingular ad- 
vantages ; and might be looked upon as preferable even 
to driving dung on the land to fatten it, was it not at- 
tended with the entire loſs of a crop for that year, 


SECT. V. Of deſtroying Weeds, 


Winx we have already ſaid regarding the cultivation 
of the ſoil, reſpects only the fitting it for producing 
all kinds of vegetables indiſcriminately. Experience, 
however, ſhows, that the ground is naturaly much 
more diſpoſed to produce and nouriſh ſome kinds of 
vegetables than others ; and thoſe which the earth 
ſeems moſt to delight in, are commonly ſuch as are of 
very little uſe to man; but if neglected, will increaſe to 
ſuch a degree, as entirely to deſtroy the plants intended 


to be raiſed, or at leaſt hinder them from coming to 


perfection, by depriving them of nouriſhment, The 
clearing the ground of weeds, therefore, is an article 
no leſs neceſlary in agriculture, than the diſpoſing it to 
produce vegetables of any kind in plenty. 

5 K k " The 


(4) This, however, muſt be underſtood with ſome limitation : for it appears from experience, that many 
_ light and thin ſoils receive detriment rather than advantage from frequent ploughings ; particularly in ſummer, 
when the ſun exhales the nutritive particles in great abundance. 
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Weeds di- 
vided into 
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The weeds may be divided, according tothe time of 
their duration, into annual, or ſuch as ſpring from a 
ſced, and die the ſame year ; and perennial, that is, ſuch 
as are propagated by the roots, and laſt for a number 


annual and of years. The firſt kind are the leaſt noxious, and moſt 


perennial, 


Perennial 


weeds, how 


. deſtroyed, 


eaſily deſtroyed. For this purpoſe it will be ſufficient 
to let them ſpring up till near the time of ripening their 
ſeed, and then plough them down before it comes to 
maturity. It is alſo of ſervice to deſtroy ſach weeds 
as grow in borders, or neglected corners, and frequent- 
ly ſcatter their ſeeds to a great diſtance ; ſuch as the 
thiſtle, dandclion, rag-wecd, &c. for theſe are ſufficient 
to propagate their ſpecies through a deal of ground ; 
as their ſeeds are carried about with the wind to very 
conſiderable diſtances. A farmer ought alſo to take 
care, that the ſmall ſeeds of weeds, ſeparated from corn 
in winnowing, be not ſown again upon the ground ; 
for this certainly happens when they are thrown upon 
a dunghill ; becauſe, being the natural offspring of the 
carth, they are not eaſily deſtroyed, The beſt method 
of preventing any miſchief from this cauſe, would be 
to burn them. 
Perennial weeds cannot be eſſectually deſtroyed, but 
by removi 
a matter of ſome difficulty. Many of theſe roots ſtrike 
ſo deep in the ground, that they can ſcarcely be got 


out. The only method that can be depended upon in 
this caſe, is frequent ploughing, to render the ground 


28 tender as poſſible; and harrowing with a particular 
kind of harrow, which ſhall hereafter be deſcribed, in 


order to collect theſe pernicious roots. When collec- 


furze, &c, 
how de- 
ſtroyed. 


ful 


ted, they ought to be dried and burnt, as the only 


_ effetual method of inſuring their doing no further 
miſchief. . 


There is a particular ſpecies of weed, peculiar only 
to graſs- lands, of a ſoft ſpongy nature, called fog, which 
it js found very difficult to exterminate. Where the land 
can be conveniently tilled, this weed may be deſtroyed 


by covering it with a crop of peaſe, potatoes, &c. or 
2 a 22 roller over the ground will be of great 
ervice; for fog 


7 owes its origin to too great a laxity of 
the ſoil, and will not grow upon firm ground. 

Beſides theſe kinds of weeds which are of an herba- 
ceous nature, there are others which are woody, and 
grow to a very conſiderable f1ze ; ſuch as broom, furze 
or whins, and thorns. Broom is an evergreen ſhrub, 
that thrives beſt in ſandy foil; and there it grows ſo vi- 
gorouſly, as ſcarce to admit any graſs under it. It pro- 
ates by ſeed which grows in pods; and theſe, when 
y ripe, break with violence, ſcattering the ſeeds all 
around, Thus, a field which is overgrown with 
broom, beſides the old plants, always contains an in- 
finite number of young ones ; ſo that though the old 
plants die when cut over, afreſh crop conſtantly ſprings 
up. It may, however, be deſtroyed by frequent plough- 
ing and harrowing, in the ſame manner as other peren- 
nial weeds are; for it docs not for ſome time carry any 
ſeed, and the frequent ploughing encourages the vege- 
tation of all thoſe that are already in the ground, which 
cannot fail of being deſtroyed by frequent repetitions of, 


the operation. Another method of deſtroying broom, 


is by paſturing the field where it grows with theep. A 


few of the old buſhes may be left as a ſhelter, and theſe 


will be in a good meaſure prevented from ſpreading by 
the cropping of the ſheep, Theſe animals are very fond 


the roots from the ground, which js often 


Part 1, 


of broom, and greedily devonr every young ſhaot; ſo Theory, 


that if any remain after the firſt year, there will not be. 


a veſtige the ſecond. If this method of extirpating 
broom is equally eficctual with that of frequent plough- 
ing, it is certainly much more profitable, as there is 
no food more nouriſhing to ſheep than young broom. 
Broom, however, 1s id to have a ſingular fee upon 
ſhcep ; it makes them drunk ſo effectually, that when 
heated with a little driving, they tumble over, and lie 
without motion. 

The whiz is a ſine cvergreen ſhrub, carrying a ſweet- 
ſmelling flower all the ycar round. It propagates both 
by ſeed and by its roots, which ſpread ſometimes to the 
diſtance of 10 or 12 feet; and hence, when once cſta- 


bliſhed, it is with difficulty extirpated, The beſt me- 


thod is to ſet fire to the whins in froſty weather ; for 


froſt has the effect to wither whins, and make them 


burn readily. The ſtumps muſt then be cut over with 
a batchet ; and when the ground is well ſoftened by 
rain, it may be ploughed up, and the roots taken out 
by a harrow adapted to that purpoſe. 


in great abundance, from the ſeeds, and ſmall parts of 
the roots left in the ground. In this caſe, paſturing 
with ſheep is an efedual remedy ; as they arc no jeß 
found of young whins than of young broom ; and if 
they are a ſufficient number, they will not leave a 
ſingle plaut above ground. But if graſs is not imme- 
diately wanted, the moſt effectual method of clearing a 
field of whins, is by reiterated ploughings. 

The thorn, or bramble, ſpreads its roots very wide, 
and at the ſame time ſinks them deep in the earth. 
Though cut in the winter, it riſes, and comes to ſuch 
e ee as to carry fruit in ſummer. It can only 

e extirpated by ploughing np the ground, and collec- 
ting the roots. „ 


SECT. VI. Of the moff proper kinds of Ve elables to 
be raiſed for the purpoſes of feeding Cattle 


If the ficld is 
ſoon laid down to graſs, the whins will again ſpring up 


 Trovgn this muſt be an article of the utmoſt con- 


ſequence to every farmer, we do not find that it has been 
much id Mr Anderſon ſeems to have been the 
firſt writer on agriculture who bath properly attended to 
this ſubject; and what he hath wrote upon it, is rather 
a catalogue of defiderata, than any thing elſe : and 
indeed = deſiderata on this ſubj ect are ſo many and fo 

eat, that we muſt oo Rat 95 5 ourſelves very un- 
able to fill them up,.——To attain to a competent 
knowledge in this reſpect, the following things muſt be 
taken into conſideration. (1.) The wholeſomeneſs of 
the food for cattle, with regard to health and ſtrength, 
or fatneſs. (2.) The quantity that any extent of 
ground is capable of yiclding. (3.) The quantity ne- 
ceſſary to feed the different kinds of cattle. (4.) The 
labour of cultivation; and, (5.) The ſoil they require 


39 


Qralities of 
the food te- 
quiſite for 


cattle. 


to bring them to perfection, and the effect they have 


upon it. 

"With regard to the wholeſomenels, it is plain, that 
as the natural food of wild cattle is the green ſucculent 
plants they meet with all the year round, food of this 
kind, could it be had, muſt be preferable to hay; and 
accordingly we find that cattle will always prefer ſuc- 
culent vegetables where they can get them. To find 
planta 


part I 
„ plants of this kind, and having proper qualities in o- 
——— theft reſpects, we mult ſearch among thoſe which con- 
tinue green all the year round, or come to their great- 
eſt perfection in the winter-time,—Of theſe, cabbages 
bid fair tor holding the firit place; both as being very 
GO. ſaccatent, and a very large quantity of them growing 
bertel. upon @ ſmall ſpace of ground. In Mr Young's Six 
Montlrs Tour, we have an account of the produce of 
cabbages in many different places, and on a variety of 
ſoils. The produce by Mr Crow at Keplin, on a clay 
foil, was, on an average of ſix years, 35 tons per acre ; 
by Mr Smelt at the Leaſes, on a fandy gravel, 38 tons 
per acre; by Mr Scroop at Danby, on an average of 
{ix years, 37 tons per acre: and the general average 
of all the accounts given by Mr Young; is 36 tons per 
acre. 

Cabbages, however, have the great inconvenieney 
of ſometimes imparting 4 diſagrecable flavour to the 
milk of cows fed with them, and even to the fleſh of 
other cattle. This, it is ſaid, may be prevented by 
carefully picking off the decayed and withered leaves: 
and very probably this is the caſe; for no vegetable 
inclines more to putre faction than this; and therefore 
particular care ought to be taken to pull off all the 
enen leaves that have any ſymptoms of decay. Dr Prieſtley 
ehem“ found that air was rendered noxions by 4 cabbage-leaf 
r remaining in it for one night, though the leaf did not 
ſhow any ſymptom of putrefaction.— For milk-cows, 
probably the cabbages might be rendered more proper 

food by boiling them. 
42 The culture of the turnip-rooted cabbage has lately 


Turnip- been much practiſed, and greatly recommended, parti- 
_ rooted cab- cularly for the purpoſe of a late ſpring ſeed ; and ſeems 


bage. indeed to be 4 more important article in the farming 


economy, as will be ſhown in its proper place. 


Turnips. far inferior to thoſe of cabbages. According to Mr 
| Young's calculation, the fineſt ſoil does not produce 
above five tons of turnips per acre; which is indeed a 
very great diſproportion : but poſſibly ſuch a quantity 
of turnips may not be confirmed by cattle as of cab- 
bages; an ox, of 8o ſtone weight, eat 210 Ib. of cab- 
bages in 24 hours, beſides ſeven pound of hay, 
od: Carrots are found to be an excellent food for cattle 
Carrots, of all kinds, and are greatly reliſhed by them. In a 
rich ſand, according to Mr Young's account, the pro- 
duce of this root was 200 buſhels per acre. In a finer 
ſoil, it was 640 buſhels per acre. A lean hog was fat- 
ted by carrots in ten days time: he eat 196th.; and 
his fat was very fine, white, firm, and did not boil 
away in the dreſſing. They were vr to turnips 
by the cattle; which having taſted the carrots, ſoon 


became ſo fond of them, as difficultly to be made to 


eat the turnips at all. It is probable, indeed, that 
carrots will make a more wholeſome food for cattle 
than either cabbages or turnips, as they are ſtrongly 
antiſeptic ; inſomuch as to be uſed in poultices for cor- 
recting the ſanies of cancers. It is probably owing to 
this, that the milk of cows fed on carrots is never found 
to have any bad taſte. Six horſes kept on them thro? 
the winter without oats, performed their work as uſual, 
and looked equally well. This may be looked upon 
as a proof of their ſalubrity as a food; and it certainly 
can be no detriment a farmer to be ſo much ver- 


fant in medical matters, as to know the impropriety of 
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iving putreſcent food to his cattle. It is well known, Theory. 

Shu a prodigious difference there is in the health of 

the human ſpecies when fed on putrid meats, in com- 

pariſon of what they enjoy when ſupplied with food of 

a contrary nature ; and why may there not be a dif- 

ference in the health of beafts, as well as of men, when 

in ſimilar circumſtances ?—It is alſo very probable, 

that as carrots are more ſolid than cabbages or tur- 

nips, they will go mach farther in feeding cattle than 

either of them. The above-mentioned example of the 

hog ſeems ſome kind of confirmation of this; he bein 

fed, for ten days together, with 21 ft. leſs weight 

carrots than what an ox devonred of cabbages and hay 

in one day, There is a great diſproportion, it muft 

be owned, between the bulk of an ox and that of a 

hog; but we can ſcarce think that an ox will cat as 

mach at a time as ten hogs. At Parlington in York- 

ſhire, 2owork-horſes, four bullocks, and fix milk-cows, 

were fed on the carrots that grew on three acres, from 

the end of September till the beginning of May; and 

the animals never taſted any other food but a little hay. 

The milk was excellent, and 30 hogs were fatted upon 

what was left by the other cattle. | | 

Potatoes likewiſe appear to be a very palatable food 

for all Kinds of cattle ; and not only oxen, hogs, &c. 

are eaſily fed by them, but even poultry. The —_ 

neſs of potates compared with other kinds of food for 

cattle, cannot well be known, as, beſides the advantage 

of the crop, they improve the ground more than any 

other known vegetable. According to a correſpondent 

of the Bath Society“, ©* roaſting pork is never ſo moiſt » x,y, and 

and delicate as when fed with potatoes, and Killed from Papers on 

the barn-door, without any confinement. For bacon Ayriculture, 

and hams, two buſhels of pea-meal ſhould be well in- &c. vol. ii. 


45 


corporated with four buſhels of boiled potatoes, which art. 16. 
43 Turnips likewiſe produce very bulky crops, though 


quantity will fat a hog of twelve ſtone (fourteen pounds 
to the ſtone). Cows are particularly fond of them: 
half a buſhel at night, and the ſame proportion in the 
morning, with a ſmall quantity of hay, is ſufficient to 


keep three cows in full milk; they will yield as much 


and as ſweet butter as the beſt graſs. In fattening 


cattle, I allow them all they will eat: a beaſt of about 


35 ſtone will require a buſhel per day, but will fatten 
one-third ſooner than on turnips, The potatoes ſhould 
be ciean waſhed, and not piven until they are dry. 
They do not require boiling for any purpoſe but fat- 
tening hogs ſor bacon, or poultry ; the latter eat them 
greedily. I prefer the champion potato to any ſort 
I ever cultivated. They do not anſwer ſo well for 
horſes and colts as I expected (at leaſt they have not 
with me), though ſome other gentlemen have approy- 
ed of them as ſubſtitutes for oats,” | 
The above-mentioned vegetables have all of them the 
property of meliorating, rather than exhauſting the ſoil; 


and this is certainly a very valuable qualification: but 


carrots and cabbages will not thrive except in ſoils that 
are already well cultivated ; while potatoes and tur- 

nips may be uſed as the firſt crops of a ſoil with great 
advantage. In this reſpect they are greatly ſuperior 
to the others; as it may be diſagreeable to take up the 


beſt grounds of a farm with plants deſigned only for 


food to cattle. 46 


Buck- wheat ( Polygonum fagopyrum) has been late - guck 
ly recommended as an uſeful article in the preſent as wheat. 
well as other reſpects. It has been cheifly applied to the 

| K k 2 feeding 
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Theory. feeding of hogs, and eſteemed equal in value to barley; 


it is much more eaſily ground than barley, as a malt- 


Part I. 
excluded, under the name of weeds, from cultivated Theory, 
fields and places ſet apart for natural graſs, green or 


mill will grind it completely. Horſes are very fond 
of the grain; poultry of all forts are ſpeedily fattened 
by it; and the bloſſom of the plant affords food for 

s at a very opportune ſeaſon of the year, when the 
meadows and trees are moſtly ſtripped of their flowers. 
Probably the grain may hereafter be even found a ma- 
terial article in diſtillation, ſhould a ſufficient quantity 
be raiſed with that view. From the ſucceſs of ſome 
experiments detailed in the Bath Society Papers, and 
for which a premium was beſtowed, it has been infer- 
red, that this article ought in numerous caſes to ſuper- 
ſede the practice of ſummer-fallowing. 


mended by man of the committee of Agriculture of the London 
Bir James Society for the enconragement of arts, manufactures, 


Caldwell. 


and commerce, came to Rocque (who was become very 
eminent by the ig rung he had received from the ſo- 
cicty), and told him, he had been thinking, that as 
chere are many animals which ſubſiſt wholly upon the 
ſriſits of the earth, there muſt certainly be ſome plant 
or herb fit for them that naturally vegetates in Winter; 
otherwiſe we muſt believe the Creator, infinitely wiſe 
and good, tu have made creatures withoat providing 
for their ſubſiſtence ; and that if there had been no 
ſuch plants or herbs, many ſpecies of animals would 
have periſhed before we took them ont of the hands of 
nature, and provided for them dry meat at a ſeaſon, 


when, indigenous plants baving been indiſcriminately 


freſh meat was no longer to be found, 

Rocque allowed the force of this reaſoning ; but ſaid, 
the knowledge of a graſs, or artificial paſture, that 
would vegetate in winter, and produce green fodder for 
cattle, was loſt; at Icaſt, that he knew of no ſuch 
plant.— Mr Wych, however, knowing how very great 
the advantage would be of diſcovering a green fodder 
for winter and carly in the ſpring, wrote to Berne, and 
alſo to ſome conſiderable places in Sweden, ſtating the 
{ame argument, and aſking the ſame queſtion. His an- 
ſwers to theſe letters were the ſame that had been given 
by Rocque. They owned there muſt be ſuch a plant, 


417 Whins have lately been recommended as a very pro- but declared they did not know it. | 
bac 4 per ſood for cattle, eſpecially horſes; and are recom- Mr Wych then applied again to Rocque; and deſi- 
— "ou mended by Mr Anderſon in a particular manner. red him to ſearch for the plant ſo much deſired, and ſo 
horſes, They have this advantage, that they require no culture, certainly exiſting. Rocque ſet about this ſearch with 
and grow on the very worſt foil; but they are trouble- 2 aſſiduity; and finding that a pimpernel, called 
ſome to cut, and require to be bruiſed in a mill con- #9vrnet, was of very ſpeedy growth, and grew near as 
ſtructed for this purpoſe; neither is the ground at all faſt in winter as in ſummer, he took a handful of it 
meliorated by letting whins grow upon it for any length and carried it into his ſtable, where there were five hor- 
of time, Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, how- ſecs; every one of which cat it with the greateſt eager- 
ever, as whins continue green all the year round, and nels, ſnatching it even without firſt ſmelling it. Upon 
when bruiſed will afford an excellent ſucculent food, the ſucceſs of this experiment he went to London, and 
which ſcems poſſeſſed of ſtrongly invigorating qualities, bought all the burnet-ſecd he could get, amonnting to 
they may be looked upon as the cheapeſt winter-food no more than cight pounds, it having been only uſed in 
that can poſſibly be given to cattle.— According to the ſalads; and he paid for it at the rate of 4s. a pound. 
calculations of Mr Eddiſon of Gateford, a ſingle acre, Six of the eight pounds of ſeed he ſowed upon half an 
well cropped with whins, will winter fix horſes : at acre of ground, in March, in the year 1761, with a 
three or four years growth, the whole crop ſhould be quarter of a peck of ſpring-wheat, both by hand. The 
taken, cut cloſe to the ground, and carried to the ſced being very bad, it came up but thin. However, he 
mill; in which the whins are to be braiſed, and then ſowed the other two pounds in the beginning of June, 
given to the horſes, Four acres ought to be planted, upon about ſix rood of ground: this he mowed in the 
that one may be uſed each year, at the proper age to beginning of Auguſt; and at Michaelmas he planted 
be cut; and he reckons the labour of one man ſuffi- off the plants on about 20 rood of ground, giving each 
cient for providing food to this number of horſes. He plant a foot every way, and taking care not to bury 
ſays they all prefer the whins to hay, or even to corn. the heart. Theſe plants bore two crops of ſced the 
43 The herb called burnet hath likewiſe been recom- year following; the firſt about the middle of June, the 
Burnet, mended as proper food for cattle, on account of its ſecond about the middle of September ; but the June 
being an evergreen; and further recommended, by crop was the beſt, The year after, it grew very rank, 
rowing almoſt as faſt in winter as in ſummer. Of this and produced two crops of ſeed, both very good. As 
th however, we have very various accounts. In a it ought not to be cut after September, he let it ſtand 
letter addreſſed by Sir James Caldwell, F. R. S. tothe till the next year; when it ſheltered itſelf, and grew 
Dublin Society, the culture of this plant is ſtrongly very well during all the winter, except when there was 
recommended on the authority of one Bartholomew a hard froſt; and even during the froſt it continued 
Rocque, farmer at Walham-Green, a village about green, though it was not e to grow. In the 
three miles ſouth-weſt of London. | March following it covered the ground very well, and 
What gave occaſion to the recommendation of this was fit to receive cattle, | : 
Recom- Plant, was, that about the year 1760, Mr Wych, chair- If the winter is not remarkably ſevere, the burnet, 


though cut in September, will be 18 inches long in 
March; and it may be fed from the beginning of Fe- 
bruary till May: if the cattle are taken off in May, 
there will be a good crop of ſeed in the beginning ot 
July. Five weeks after the cattle are taken off, it may 
be removed, if that is preferred to its ſtanding for ſeed ; 
it grows at the rate of an inch a-day, and is made into 
hay like other graſs. It may be mown three times in 
one ſummer, and ſhould be cut juſt before it begins to 
flower, Six rood of ground has produced 1150 pounds 
at the firſt cutting of the third year after it was ſowed; 
and, ia autumn 1763, Rocque ſold no leſs than 300 
buſhels of the ſced. 

According to Rocque, the (Wn which burnet flon- 


riſhes beſt, is a dry gravel ; the longeſt drought never: 
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hurts it: and Gr James Caldwell aſſerts, that he ſaw a 
very vigorous and exuberant plant of this kind, growin 
from between two bricks in a wall in Rocque's ground, 
without any communication with the ſoil ; for he had 
cut away all the fibres of the root that had ſtretched 
downward, and penetrated the earth, long before. 
Burnet was found equally fit for feeding cows, theep, 
and horſes ; but the ſheep muſt not be ſuffered to crop 
it too cloſe. Though no ſeed was left among the hay, 
et it proved nouriſhing food; and Rocque kept a 
Lok upon nothing elſe, who, at the time of writing 


the account, was in good heart, and looked well. He 


affirmed alſo, that it cured horſes of the diſtemper call- 
cd the greaſe, and that by its means he cured one 
which was thought incurable ; but ſays, it is only the 
firſt crop which has this cffe&. 

This 1s the ſubſtance of Sir James Caldwell's letter 
to the Dublin Socicty, at leaſt as to what regards the 
culture of burnet ; and it might reaſonably be expect- 
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in ſummer, which may be cut three or four times Theory. 


without injuring the plant. The leaves are more pa- 
latable to cattle than moſt other garden plants, and are 
found to be very wholeſome. The farmers in thoſe 
parts of Germany where it is chiefly cultivated, we are 
told, prefer this ſpecies of beet, for feeding cattle, to 
cabbages, principally becauſe they are not ſo liable to 


be hurt by worms or inſe&s ; but they think they are 


not ſo nouriſhing as turnips, potatoes, or carrots, and 
that cattle are not nearly ſo ſoon fattened by this root 
as by carrots, parſnips, or cabbages. It has even been 
aſſerted, that this root affords leſs nouriſhment than 
any of thoſe that have been commonly employed for 
feeding cattle. This does not ee We with the 
pompous accounts with which che public has been en- 
tertained. Upon the whole, however, it is a plant which 


ſeems to deſerve the attention of farmers; as on ſome 
ſoils, and in particular circumſtances, it may prove a 


very uſeful article for the above purpoſes. 


2 53 
In Mr Anderſon's eſſays, we find it recommended to Sheep'sfef 
make trial of ſome kinds of graſſes, which probably cue xraſi. 
would not only anſwer for freſh fodder during the win- 
ter, but _ alſo be cut for hay in ſummer. This 
is particularly the caſe with that ſpecies called ſheep's 
feſcue-graſs. * had (ſays he) a ſmall patch of this 


ed, that a plant, whoſe uſe was recommended to the 
o public with ſo much parade, would ſoon have come into 
3 WY : | 
| Burnet rec- univerſal eſteem. We were ſurpriſed, therefore, on look- 
koned an ing into Mr Miller's Dictionary, to find the following 
2 words, under the article Poterium: “ This plant has 
_—_ 4 4 of late been recommended by perſons of little ſkill, to be 


ut whoeyer will 


Mr Ander- 


ſon, 


ſown as a winter pabulum for cattle : 
give themſelves the trouble to examine the grounds 
where it naturally grows, will find the plants left un- 
cazen by the cattle, when the graſs about them has been 
cropped to the roots; beſides, in wet winters, and in 


_ ſtrong land, the plants are of ſhort duration, and there- 
fore very unfit for that 2 nor is the produce 


ſo ſmall, as not to be worth cultivating. 
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ſufficient to tempt any perſon of {kill to engage in its 
culture ; therefore I wiſh thoſe perſons to make trial of 
it m ſmall quantities, before they embark largely in 
theſe new ſchemes. - Mr Anderſon, too, in his Eſſays 
on Agriculture, mentions the produce of burnet being 


Upon the authority of Mr Rocque, likewiſe, the 


White beet white beet is recommended as a moſt excellent food 


recom- 


mended. conſequently is very forward in the ſpring; and that this Kind in theſe circumſtances.“ 1 
the moſt profitable way of feeding cows, is, to mow this Of another kind of graſs, called purple feſcue, Mr Purple feſ - 
herb, and give it to them green all the ſummer, It Anderſon gives the following character.“ It retain- cue. 
grew in Rocque's garden, during a very great drought, ed its verdure much better than rye-graſs during the 
no leſs than four feet high, from the zoth of May to winter-ſeaſon ; but it had more of its points killed by 
the 3d of July: which is no more than one month and the weather than the former. It likewiſe riſes in the 
four days. In ſummer it grows more than an inch a- ſpring at leaſt as early as rye-grals. | | 
day, and is beſt ſown in March: a buſhel is enough This ingenious farmer has alſo made experiments . 
for an acre, and will not coſt more than ten ſhillings. on the culture of theſe and ſeveral other kinds of graſ- 

It thrives beſt in a rich, deep, light ſoil : the ſtalks ſes ; which, being very well worthy of attcntion, we 
are very thick and ſucculent ; the cows ſhould therefore ſhall here inſert. | 
52 eat them green. 5 1. Purple feſcue-graſs. © Although this graſs is very 
Root of Another ſpecies of beet (Beta cicla), the Mangel often found in old paſtures, yet as it has but few flower- 
&carcity, Wurzel, or Root of Scarcity, as it has been called, has ſtalks, and as it is greedily eat by all domeſtic animals, 


for cows ; that it vegetates during the whole winter, 


been lately extolled as food both for man and cattle; 
but, after all, ſeems only to deſcrve attention in the 
latter view. It is a biennial plant; the root is large 
and fleſhy, ſometimes a foot in diameter. It riſes above 
the ground ſeveral inchcs, is thickeſt at the top, taper- 
ing gradually downward. The roots are of various 
colours, white, yellow, and red ; but theſe laſt are al- 
ways of a mnch paler colour-than beetrave, It is good 
fodder for cows, anocs not communicate any taſte 


to the milk. It produces great abundance of leaves. 


graſs in winter 1773 ; which, having been cut in the 


month of Auguſt or September preceding, was ſaved 
from that period, and had advanced before winter to 


the length of five or fix inches; forming the cloſeſt 
pile that could be imagined. And although we had 
about ſix weeks of very intenſe froſt, with ſnow ; and 
about other {ix weeks, immediately ſucceeding that, 


of exceeding keen froſt every night, with frequent 


thaws in the day-time, without any ſnow, during which 


time almoſt every green thing was deſtroyed ; yet this 


little patch continued all along to retain as fine a ver- 


dure as any meadow in the month of May; hardly a 
point of a leaf having been withered by the uncommon _ 


ſeverity of the weather. And as this graſs begins to 


vegetate very early in the ſpring, I leave the reader to 
judge what might be the value of a field of graſs of. 


theſe are ſeldom ſuffered to appear; ſo that it uſually 
remains there unperceived. But it ſeems to be better 


able to endure the peculiar acrimony of the dung of 
dogs than almoſt any other plant ; and is therefore of- 
ten to be met with in dog-hi//s, as I call the little hills 
by road ſides where dogs uſually piſs and dung: and 


as it is allowed to grow there undiſturbed, the farmer 
may have an opportunity of examining the plant, and 


becoming acquainted with its appearance. 


The leaves are long and ſmall, and appear to be- 
roundiſh, . 


examina - 


ruſh; the ſides of the leaf being only folded together 
from the middle rib, exactly like the ſtrong bent - graſs 
on the ſea· hore. The flower · ſtalk is ſmall, and branches 
out in the head, a little reſembling the wild-oat ; only 
the grain: are much ſmaller, and the ear does not ſpread 
full open, but lies bending a Iitle to one ſide, The 
ſtalls are often ſpotted with reddiſh freckles, and the 
tops of the roots are uſually tinged with the fame co- 
ur; from whence it has probably obtained its diſtinc- 
tive name of Feſtuca rubra, or red (purple) feſcue. 

*« ft is often to be met with in old garden-walks ; and, 
25 its Jeaves advance very quickly after cutting, it may 
uſually be diſcovered above the other graſſes, about a 
week or fortnight after the walks are cut. Nor do 
they ſeem to advance only at one ſcaſon, and then ſtop 
and decay, like the rye-graſs; but continne to advance 

* the whole of the ſummer, even where they are not 

cut; fo that they ſometimes attain a very great length. 
Laſt ſeaſon, (1774,) I meaſured a leaf of this graſs, that 
iprung up in a neglected corner, which was four feet 
and four inches in length, although not thicker than 
a ſmall wire. It is unneceſſary to add, that theſe leaves 
naturally trail upon the ground, unleſs where they meet 
with ſome accidental ſupport ; and that if any quan- 
tity of it is ſuffered to grow for a whole feafon, with- 
out being eat down or cut, the roots of the leaves are 
almoſt rotted, by the overſhadowing of the tops of the 
other leaves, before the end of the ſeaſon. 

This is the appearance and condition of the plant 
in its native fitnation : as it is ſeldom that it is diſco- 
vered hut in pretty old paſtures, and as in that ſtate 
it carries only a very few ſced-ſtalks, it was with ſome 
difficulty that I could collect a ſmall handful of the ſced, 
which I carefully ſowed in a ſmall patch of garden- 
mould, to try if it could be eaſily cultivated. It came 
up as quickly as any other kind of graſs, but was at 
flirſt as ſmall as hairs : the leaves, however, advanced a- 
pace; and were, before autumn, when the grain with 
which they had been ſowed was cut down, about 16 
or 18 likes in length : but having been ſown very 


thin, it was neceffary to pick out ſome other kinds of 


pon that came up amonyſt it, leſt it might have 
cen choaked by them. Early next ſpring it advanced 
with prodigious vigour, and the tufts that were form- 


ed from every ſeed became exceeding large; fo that it 


quickly filled the whole ground. But now the leaves 
were almoſt as broad as thoſe of common rye-graſs, 
and the two ſides only inclined a little towards one 
another from the mid-rib, without any appearance of 
roundneſs. In due time a great many ſeed- ſtalks ſprung 
out, which attained very nearly to the height of four 
feet, and produced ſeeds in abundance ; which may be 
as caſily ſaved as thoſe of common rye-graſs. 

« The prodigious difference between this plant in its 
native bat cultivated ſtate amazed me; but it was with 
a good deal of ſatisfaction that I fonnd there would be 
no difficulty of procuring ſeeds from it, which I had 
mach donbted of at firſt. 
hath endowed this plant with a ſtrong generative power 


during its youth, which it gradually loſes as it advan- 


ces in age (for the difference perceived in this caſe 
could not be attributed to the richneſs of the ſoil) : 
and that, on the contrary, when it was old, the leaves 
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Tigory. ronndiſh, ſomewhat like a wire; but, upon 
Oo nor ns they are found not to be tubulated like a reed or 


It would ſeem, that nature 


the declining ſtrength of the 
leaves of the young plant feldom exceed two feet, 
whereas numbers of the old leaves were near four fect 
in length. 

« From theſe peculiarities in the growth of this plant, 
it would ſcem to promiſe to be of great uſe to the far- 
mer; as he could reap from a field of it, for the firſt two 
or three years, as great a weight of hay as he could 
obtain from any of the culmiferous graſſes (theſe bearing 
a long jointed ſtalk) ; and, if he meant afterwards to 
paſture it, he would ſuffer no inconveniences from the 
flower- ſtalks; and the fucculent leaves that continue to 
vegetate during the whole fummer, would at all rimes 
furniſh his cattle with abundance of wholcfome food. 
It has alſo been remarked, that this graſs riſes as carly 
in the Fun as rye graſs; and continues green for the 
greateſt part of winter, which the other does not. It 
is moreover an abiding plant, as it ſeems never to wear 
ont of the ground where it has once been eſtabliſhed. 
On all which acconnts, it appears to me highly to me- 
rit the attention of the farmer ; and well deſerves to 
have its ſeveral qualities, and the calture that beſt agrees 
with it, aſcertained by accurate experiments. 

2. © Sheep's feſcue graſs, or feſtuca ovina, is much 
praiſed by the Swediſh naturaliſts for its ſingular value as 
a paſture-graſs for ſheep ; this animal being repreſent- 
cd as fonder of it than of any other graſs, and fatten- 
ing upon it more quickly than on any other kind of 
food whatever. And indeed, the general appearance 
of the plant, and its pecnliar manner of growth, ſeems 
why. much io fayour the accounts that have been given 
us of it. | 

« This plant is of the ſame family with the former, 
and agrees with it in ſeveral reſpects; although they 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from one another. Its 
leaves, like the former, in its natural ſtate, are always 
rounded, but mach ſmaller; being little bigger than 
large horſe-hairs, or ſwine-briſfles, and ſeldom excced 


fix or ſeven inches in length. But theſe ſpring out of 


the root in tufts, ſo cloſe upon one 2nother, that they 


reſemble, in this reſpe&, a cloſe hair-bruſh more than 


any thing elſe I know : ſo that it would ſeem natural- 


ly adapted to form that thick ſhort pile of graſs in 


which ſheep are known chiefly to delight. Its flower- 
ſtalks are numerous, and ſometimes attain the height” 
of two feet: but are more uſually about 12 or 15 inch- 
es high. | 
« Upon gathering the ſeeds of this plant, and ſowing 


them as the former, it was fonnd that they ſprung up Its appear- 
as quickly as any other kind of graſs; but the leaves ance when 
are at firſt no bigger than a human hair. From each cult? 


ſide ſprings up one or two of theſe hair-like filaments, 
that in a ſhort time ſend out new off- ſets, ſo as quickly 
to form a ſort of tuft, which grows larger and larger, 
till it at length attains a Yay large ſize, or till all the 
intervals are cloſed up, and then it forms the cloſeſt 
pile of graſs that it is poſſible to imagine. In April 
and May it puſhed forth an innumerable quantity of 
flower-ſtalks,- that afforded an immenſe quantity of 
hay; it being ſo cloſe throughout, that the ſcythe 
could ſcarcely penetrate it. This was allowed to ſtand 
till the ſeeds ripened ; but bottom of the ſtalks 
were quite blanched, and almoMotted for want of air 
before that time. | e 

« This 
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advanced with an additional Vigour, 3 proportion to Theory. 
wer- 


Iks: for the 
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& This was the appearance that it made the firſt year 


ng after it was ſowed: but I have reaſon to think, that, af- 


ſoils, where hardly any other 


ter à few years, it likewiſe praduces fewer ſced-ſtalks, 
nd a greater quantity of leayes than at firſt. But 
hoever that may be, it is certain, that if theſe are cat 
lown in the {prin it does nat, like rye-graſs, perſiſt 
in a continued tendency to run to ſeed ; but is at once 
determined to puſh forth a quantity of leayes without 
almoſt any ſtalks at all: and as all domeſtic animals, 
but more eſpecially ſheep, are extremely fond of this 
raſs, if they have liberty to paſture where it grows, 
Te bite it ſo cloſe as never to ſuffer almoſt a ſingle ſeed- 
ſtalk to eſcape them; ſo that the botaniſt will often 
ſcarch in vain for it, when he is treading upon it with 
his feet. The beſt way to diſcover it in any paſture, 
is to ſcarch for it in the winter, when the tufts of it may 
be calily diſtinguithed from every other kind of graſs, 
by their extraordinary cloſeneſs, and the deep green 
colour of the leaves. 3 
&« It ſeems to grow in almoſt any ſoil; altho it is ima - 
gined that it would flouriſh beſt in a light ſandy foil 
25 it can evidently live with leſs moiſture than almoſt 
any other kind of graſs; being often ſeen to remain in 
the ſods that have been employed in coping for ſtone- 
dykes, after all the other graſſes that grew in them 
have diſappeared. It is likewiſe found in poor barren 
ant can be made to grow 
at all ; and on the ſurface of worn-out peat-moſs, 
where no moiſture remains ſufficient to ſupport any 0- 
ther plant whatever: but in neither of theſe ſituations 
does it thrive ; as it is there only a weak and unſightly 
plant, very nnlike what it is when it has the good for- 


tune to be eſtabliſhed upon a good ſoil ; although it is 
ſeldomer met with in this laſt ſtate than in the former. 


4 will not here repcat what has been already ſaid 
about the particular property that this plant poſſeſſes of 
continuing all winter; nor point out the benefits that 


the farmer may reap from this valuable 8 
r 


need not, however, expect to find any verdure in win- 
ter on ſuch plants as grow upon the looſe moſly oil 
above-mentioned ; for as the froft in winter always 
hoves up the ſurface of this ſoil, the roots of the plants 


are ſo lacerated thereby, as to make it, for ſome time 


$59. 
Holcus la- 


natus. 


in the ſpring, to all appearance dead. Nor will he of- 
ten perceive much verdure in winter upon thoſe plants 
that grow upon poor hungry ſoils, which cannot afford 
abundant nouriſhment to keep them in a proper ſtate 
of vegetation at all times: but ſuch plants as grow 
on carthen dykes, which uſually begin to vegetate with 
vigour when the autumnal rains come on, for the moſt 


part retain their verdure at that ſeaſon almoſt as well 


as if they were in good garden-mould. 

& I have been very particular in regard to this plant; 
becauſe, in as far as my obſervations have yet gone, it 
promiſes on many accounts to make a molt valuable ac- 
quiſition to the farmer, and therefore juſtly demands a 
very particular ſharc of his attention.“ | 


ſon.—This is conſidered by aur author as one of the 


moſt valuable kinds of meadow-graſles; its pile being 


exceedingly cloſe, ſoft, and ſucculent. It delights 


much in moiſture, and is ſeldom found on dry ground, 


uuleſs the foil is exceeding rich. It is often found on 
thoſe patches near ſpzjpgs, over which the water fre- 
quently flows; aud may be Known by the uncommon 


3. The holcns lanatus, or creeping ſoft-graſs of Hud- 
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ſoftneſs and ſuceulence of the blade, the lively light Theory. 


green colour of the leaves and the matted intertexture = 


of its roots, But, notwithſtanding the ſoftneſs of its 
firſt leaves, when the ſeed-ſtalks advance, they are rough 
to the touch, ſo that the plant then aſſumes a very dit. 
ferent appearance from what we would have expected. 
The ear is branched out into a great number of tine ra- 
mificatians ſomewhat like the oat, but much ſmaller. — 
This kind of graſs, however, would not be eaſily culti- 
vated, on account of a kind of ſoft membrane that 
makes the ſceds adhere to the ſtalk, and to one another 
after they are ſeparated from it, as if they were inter- 
mixed with cobweb, ſo that it is difficult to get them 
ſeparated from the ſtalk, or to ſpread readily in ſowing, 
It ſpreads, however, ſo faſt by its running roots, that 
a ſmall quantity ſowed very thin, would be ſuſſicient to 
ſtock a large field in a ſhort time, 
Theſe are the kinds of graſſes, pr 
which have not as yet been cultivated, that Mr An- 
derſon thinks the moſt likely to be of yaluc; but, be- 
9985 theſe, he recommends the following, f che pea- 
tribe. | 
1. Milk-vetch, liquorice-vetch, or milkwort. 


rly ſo called, 
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This Milk- 


plant, in ſome reſpects, very much reſembles the com- vetch. 


mon white clover ; from the top of the root a great 
number of ſhoots come out in the ſpring, ſpreading a- 
long the ſurface of the ground every way around it; 
from which ariſe a great many cluſters of bright yel- 
low flowers, exactly reſembling thoſe of the common 
broom. Theſe are ſucceeded by hard round pods, fil- 
led with ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſceds. From à ſuppoſed 
reſemblance of a cluſter of theſe pods to the fingers of 
an open hand, the plant has been ſometimes called 
ladies-fingers. By others it is called crow-toes, from a 


fancied reſemblance of the pods to the toes of a bird. 


Others, from the appearance of the bloſſom, and the 
part where the plant is found, have called it fea/, im- 
N fell-broom, It is found plentifully almoſt e- 
very where in old graſs- fields; but as every ſpecies of 
domeſtic animals cat it, almoſt in preference to any o- 
ther plant, it is ſeldom allowed to come to the flower 
in paſture-grounds, unleſs where they have been acci- 
dentally ſaved from the cattle for ſome time; ſo that 
it is only about the borders of corn-fields, or the ſides 
of incloſures to which cattle have not acceſs, that we 
have an opportunity of obſerving it. As it has been 
imagined that the cows which feed on theſe paſtures, 
where this plant abounds, yield a quantity of rich milk,, 
the plant has, from that circumſtance, obtained its moſt 
proper Engliſh name of milk-vetch. 


| . 61 
One of the greateſt recommendations of this plant Its good 
is, that it grows in poor barren ground, where almoſt qualities. 


no other plant can live. It has becn obſerved in ground 
{o poor, that even heath, 'or lin 
would ſcarcely grow ; and upon bare obdurate clays, 
where no other plant could be made to vegetate; in- 
ſomuch that the ſurface remained entirely uncovered, 
unleſs where a plant of this kind chanced to be eſta- 
bliſhed ; yet even in theſe unfavourable circumſtances, | 
it flouriſned with an uncommon degree of luxuriance, 
and yielded as tender and ſucculent, though not ſuch. 
abundant ſhoots, as if reared in the richeſt manurcd. 
fields. In dry barren ſands, alſo, where almoſt no o- 
ther plant could be made to live, it has been found to 
{end out ſuch a number of healthy ſhoots all around, as 


oY 


(erica communis), , 
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to cover the earth with the cloſeſt and moſt beautiful 
carpet that can be deſired. 
The ſtalks of the milk-vetch are weak and ſlender, 
ſo that they ſpread upon the ſurface of the ground, un- 
leſs they are ſupported by ſome other vegetable. In 
ordinary ſoils they do not grow to a great length, nor 
produce many flowers; but in richer fields the ſtalks 
grow to a much preater length, branch out a good 
deal „ but carry few or no flowers or ſeeds, From theſe 
qualities our author did not attempt at firſt to cultivate 
it with any other view than that of paſture; and, with 
this intention, ſowed it with his ordinary hay-ſceds, 
expecting no material benefit from it till he deſiſted 
In this, however, he was a- 
grecably diſappointed ; the milk-vetch 
rſt ſeaſon, as tall as his great clover, and forming ex- 
cceding fine hay; being ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from lu- 
e tin by the ſlenderneſs of the ſtalk, and propor- 
tional ſmallneſs of the leaf, Tt 
Another recommendation to this plant is, that it is 
perennial. It is ſeveral years after it is ſowed before 
It attains to its full perfection; but, when once eſta- 
bliſhed, it probably remains for a great number of 
years in full vigour, and produces annually a great 
quantity of fodder. In autumn 1773, Mr Anderſon 
cut the ſtalk from an old plant that grew on a very in- 


different ſoil ; and after having thoroughly dried it, he 
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or everlaſting tare, grows wit 


found that it weighed 14 ounces and a half. 
The ſtalks of this plant die down entirely in winter, 
and do not come up in the ſpring till the ſame time 


that clover begins to advance; nor does it advance ve- 


ry faſt, even inthe ſummer, when once cut down or cat 
over: ſo that it ſeems much inferior to the abovemen- 
tioned graſſes ; but might be of uſe to cover the worſt 
parts of a farm, on which no other vegetable could 
thrive. ee WOT 
2. The common yellow vetchling, (Lathyrus prateuſis) 
f rcat luxuriance in 
{tiff clay foils, and continues to yield annually a great 
weight of fodder, of the very beſt quality, for any 
length of time. This is equally fit for paſture, or 
hay; and grows with equal vigour in the end of ſum- 


mer as in the beginning of it; ſo would admit being 


paſtared upon in the ſpring, till the middle, or even 
the end of May, without endangering the loſs of the 
crop of hay. This is an advantage which no other 


plant except clover poſſeſſes; but clover is equally un- 


fit for carly paſture or for hay. Sain-foin is the only 
plant whoſe qualities ee to it in this reſpect, and 
the yellow vetchling will grow in ſuch ſoils as are ut- 
terly unfit for —_— ſain-foin.—lIt is alſo a peren- 
nial plant, and encreaſes ſo faſt by its running roots, 
that a ſmall quantity of the ſeed would produce a ſuf- 
ficient number of plants to fill a whole field in a very 
ſhort time. If a ſmall patch of good ground is ſowed 
with the ſeeds of this plant in rows, about a foot di- 
ſtance from one another, and the intervals kept clearof 
weeds tor that ſeaſon, the roots will ſpread ſo much as 
to fill up the whole patch next year; when the ſtalks 
may be cut for green fodder or hay. And if that 
patch were dug over in the ſpring following, and the 


roots taken out, it would farniſh a great quantity of 


plants, which might be planted at two or three feet 
diſtance from one another, where they would probably 
overſpread the whole field in a ſhort time. 


growing, the 


barren clay that has been lately du 


3. The common blue tare ſeems more likely than 
the former to produce a more nouriſhing kind of hay, 
as it abounds much more in ſceds; but as the ſtal 
come up more thinly from the root, and branch more 
above, it does not appear to be ſo well adapted for a 
paſture-graſs as the other. The leaves of this plant 
are much ſmaller, and more divided, than thoſe of the 
other ; the ſtalks are likewiſe ſmaller, and grow to a 
much greater length. Though it produces a great 
L of ſecds, yet the ſmall birds are ſo fond of 
them, that, unleſs the field was carefully guarded, few 
of them would be allowed to ripen. 

4. The Vicia ſepium, purple everlaſting, or buſh-vetch, 
Our author gives the preference to this plant beyond 
all others of the ſame tribe for paſture. the roots 
of it ſpread on every ſide a little below the ſurface 
of the ground, from which, in the ſpring, many ſtems 
ariſe quite cloſe by one another; and as theſe have a 
broad tufted top covered with many leaves, it forms as 
cloſe a pile as could be deſired. It grows very quick- 


ly after being cut or cropt, but does not arrive at any 


great height ; ſo that it appears more proper for paſtu- 
rage than — hay; altho', upon a good ſoil, it will 
grow ſufficiently high for that purpoſe ; but the ſtalks 
grow ſo cloſe upon one another, that there is great dan- 
ger of having it rotted at the root, if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove damp. It ſcems to thrive beſt in a clay ſoil, 
Beſides theſe, there are a variety of others of the ſame 


claſs, which he thinks might be uſcful to the farmer. pes. 


The common garden everlaſting pea, cultivated as a 
flowering plant, he conjectures, would yield a prodi- 


gious weight of hay upon an acre; as it grows to the 


height of ten or twelve feet, having very ſtrong ſtalks, 
that could ſupport themſelves without rotting till they 
attained a great height. 


One other plant, hitherto unnoticed, is recommend- Achillzs 
ed by our author to the attention of the farmer; it 3 
is the common yarrow,( Achillea milleſolium), or hundred- 


leaved graſs. Concerning this plant, he remarks, that, 
in almoſt every fine old paſture, a great proportion of 
the growing vegetables with which the field is covered, 
conſiſts of it; but the animals which feed there are ſo 
fond of the yarrow, '1cver io allow one ſeed-ſtalk of 
it to come to pertec its 
never found but in cglected corners, or by the ſides of 


roads; and are ſo ditagrecable to catile, that they are 
never taſted ; and thus it has been crrontouſly thought 


that the whole plant was refuſed by them. — 1 he leaves 


of this plant have a great tendency to grow very thick 
upon one another, and are therefore peculiarly adapted 
for paſturage. It arrives at its 3 perfection in 
rich fields that are naturally fit for producing a large 
and ſucculent crop of graſs. It grows alſo upon clays; 
and is among the firſt plants that ſtrike root in any 
from any conſi- 
derable depth; ſo that this plant, and thiſtles, are uſual- 
ly the firſt that appear on the banks of deep ditches 
formed in a claycy foil. All animals delight to eat it; 
but, from the dry aromatic taſte it poſſeſles, it would 
ſeem peculiarly favourable to the conſtitution of ſheep. 
It ſeems altogether unfit for hay, 


Beſides theſe plants, which are natives of Great Bri- Lucerne. 


tain, there are others, which, though natives of other 
countries, are found to thrive very well in that cli- 


mate; and have been raiſed with ſuch ſucceſs by indi- 


viduals 


Fence the ſeed-ſtalks are 
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viduals, as highly to merit the attention of every farm- 
er. Among theſe the firſt place is claimed by lucerne. 
This is the plant called wedica by the ancients, be- 
cauſe it came originally from Media, and on the culture 
of which they beſtowed ſuch great care and pains, It 
hath a perennial root, and annual ſtalks, which in good 
ſoil, riſe to three feet, or ſometimes more iu height: its 
leaves grow at a joint like thoſe of clover ; the flowers 
which appear in June, are purple, and its. pods of a 
ſcrew-like ſhape, containing ſeeds which ripen in Sep- 
tember. All forts of domeſtic cattle are fond of this 
plant eſpecially when allowed to eat it green, and black 
cattle may be fed very well with the hay madefrom it ; 
but an exceſs of this food is ſaid to be very dangerous. 
Lucerne has the property of growing very quickly 
after it is cut down, inſomuch that Mr Rocque has 
moved it five times in a ſeaſon, and Mr Anderſon af- 
firms he has cut it no leſs than ſix times. It is, how- 
ever, not very eaſily cultivated ; in conſequence of which 


it ſometimes does not ſacceed ; and as it dies entirely 


beſt in a wet ſoil ; but will thrive in almoſt any. 


in the winter, it is perhaps inferior to the feſcue graſſes 
already mentioned, which, tho' deſpiſed and neglected, 
might probably yield as rich a crop as lucerne, with- 


out any danger of a miſcarriage. 


Another graſs was brought from Virginia, where it 
is a native, and ſown by Rocque in 1663. This graſs 
is called Timothy, from its being brought from New- 
York to Carolina by one Timothy Hanſon. It 9 
If it 
is ſown in Auguſt, it will be fit for cutting in the latter 


end of May or beginning of June. Horſes are very 


fond of it, and will leave lucerne to eat it. It is alſo 
preferred by black cattle and ſheep; for a ſquare piece 
of land having been divided into four equal parts, and 
one part foes with lucerne, another with ſan-foin, a 
third with clover, and the fourth with timothy, ſome 
horſes, black cattle, and ſheep, were turned into it, 
when the plants were all in a condition for paſturage ; 
andthe timothy was eaten quite bare, before the clover, 
lucerne, or ſan-foin, was touched. CLIN 

One valuable property of this graſs is, that its roots 
are ſo ſtrong and interwoven with one another, that 
they render the wetteſt and ſofteſt land, on which a 
horſe could not find footing, firm enough to bear the 
heavieſt cart. With the view of improving boggy lands, 
therefore, ſo as to prevent their being poached with the 
feet of cattle, Mr Anderſon recommends the cultivation 


of this kind of graſs, from which he has little expecta- 
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tion in other reſpects. | 


SECT. VII. Of the Diſeaſes of Plants. 


THESE are divided by Tournefort into the following 
claſſes, 


dance of juice; 2. From having too little; 3. From its 


bad qualities; 4. From its nnequal diſtribution ; and 


5. From external accidents. | 

Too great an abundance of juices cauſes at firſt a 
prodigious luxuriant growth of the vegetable; ſo that 
it does not come to the requiſite perfection in a due 
time. Wheat is ſubject, in ſome climates, to a diſcaſe 


_ of this kind; it vegetates exceſſively, without ever car- 


rying ripe grain ; and the ſame diſcaſe may be artifi- 
cially produced in any grain, by planting it in too rich 
a ſoil. 


When a vegetable is ſupplied too abundantly with jui- 
VOL, 8 


1. Thoſe which ariſe from too great an abun- 


Too much rain is apt likewiſe to do the ſame. 
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ces, it is very apt to rot ; one part of it overſhadowing Theory. 

another in ſuch a manner as to prevent the acceſs of 

freſh air: upon which putrefaction ſoon enſues, as has 

been already obſerved with regard to the feſcue graſſes. 5 
In graſs, or any herbaceous plant, where the leaves gmut in 

are only wanted, this over luxuriancy cannot be called grain. 

a diſcaſe, but is a very deſirable property; but in any 

kind of grain it is quite otherwiſe, Dr Home, in his 

Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation, claſſes the ſinut 

in grain among the diſeaſes ariſing from this cauſe, He 

is of opinion, that too great an abundance of juices in a 

vegetable will produce diſeaſes ſimilar to thoſe occa- 

toned by repletion in animal-bodies ; viz. ſtagnations, 

corruptions, varices, carioſities, &c. along with the 

too * luxuriancy we have juſt now mentioned, 

which he expreſſes by too great an abundance of wa- 

ter- ſlioots. Hence he is uh, da to claſs the ſmut a- 

mong diſeaſes ariſing from this cauſe ; it being a cor- 

ruption happening moſt in rainy ſeaſons, and to weak 

IN other contagious diſeaſes, he tells us, the 

mut may be communicated from the infected tohealth- 71 

ful grain. As a preventative, he recommends ſteeping How 

the grain in a ſtrong pickle of ſea-ſalt. Beſides the ef- ted. 

te& which this has upon the grain itſelf, it is uſeful for 

ſeparating the good from the bad ; the beſt ſced falling 

to the bottom, and the faulty ſwimming on the top of 

the liquor. For the ſame purpoſe, a ley of wood-aſhes 

and quicklime is recommended by ſome ; and, by others, 

a ſolution of ſaltpetre or copperas ; after which the grain 

is to be dried with lacked lime, or dry turfaſhes. This 

ſolution, however, we can by no means recommend, as 

it ſeems moſt likely to kill the grain entirely. 72 
According to Dr Home, dung is a preventative of Piſeaſes 

diſeaſes ariſing from too great moiſture ; in confirmation from too 

of which he relates the following experiment. Two great moi- 

acres of poor ground, which had never got any ma- ſture, how 


nure, were fallowed with a deſign to be ſown with prevented. 


wheat ; but the ſcheme being altered, ſome dung was 
laid on a ſmall part of it, and the whole ſowed, after it 
had got five furrows, with barley. A great quantity 
of rain fell. The barley on that part which was dung- 
ed was very good: but what was on the reſt of the 
field turned yellow after the rains, and when ripe was 
not worth the reaping.” OT _ 
The want of nouriſhment in plants may be ealily njſeafe pe- 
known by their decay; in which caſe, the only remedy culiar to 
is, to ſupply them with food, according to the methods ſaffron. 
we have already directed, or to remove from their neigh- 
bourhood ſuch other plants as may draw off the nou- 
riſhment from thoſe we wiſh to cultivate. —In the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1728, Mr Du 


Hamel mentions a diſeaſe, which he calls Je mort, that 


attacks ſaffron in the ſpring. It is owing to another 
plant, a ſpecies of de x fixing ſome violet-coloured 
threads, which are its roots, to the roots of the ſaffron, 
and ſucking out its juice. This diſeaſe is prevented 
by digging a trench, which faves all the unaffected. 

The bad qualities, or unequal diſtributions, of the Vegetables 
juices of plants, are the occaſion of ſo few of the diſeaſes deſtroyed 
to which vegetables in every country are ſubje&, that by inſects. 
we forbear to mention them at preſent. Moſt of the 
diſcaſes of plants are owing to external accidents, 
particularly to the depredations of inſets. —The inſects 
by which the greateſt devaſtations are committed in 
Great Britain are, ſnails, caterpillars, grubs, and flies, 
The ſnails and caterpillars feed on the leaves and young 

—— 1 ſhoots ; 


by i miga- order to drive away the innumerable mulũt. 


Theory. ſho5t3; by which mcans they often totally deſtroy the 
vegetable. Where the plants arc of eaſy acceſs, theſe 
75 vermin may be deſtroyc by ſprinkling the vegetable 


— 2 with lime- water; for quick-lime is a mortal poiſon to 
latte creatures of this kind, and throws them into the great- 


eſt agonics the moment they are touched with it. On 

trees, however, where this method cannot ſo well be 

followed, famigation is the moſt proper; and, for this 

purpoſe, nothing is better than the ſmoke of vege- 

tables not perfectly dry. In ſome caſcs the eggs of 

theſe deſtroying creatures may be obſerved, and ought 

without doubt immediately to be taken away. On the 

fruit trees, as apples, pears, medlars, on ſome foreſt- 

trees, the oak and dwarf-maple eſpecially and the white 

and black thorn in hedges, a kind of little tufts are to 

be obſerved, reſembling, at firſt Gght, withered leaves 

twiſted, by a cobweb, about the uppermoſt twigs or 

branches. Theſe contain a vaſt number of little black 

eggs, that in the ſpring produce ſwarms of caterpillars 

which devour every thing. To prevent this, all the 

twigs on which theſe cobwebs appear ſhould be taken 

off and burnt as ſoon as poſſible, This ought to be 

daone before the end of March, that none of the eggs 

76 be allowed ſufficient time for hatching. 

Grubs, The grubs are a kind of worms which deſtroy the 

corn by fecding upon its roots ; they are transformed 

every fourth year into the beetles called cock-chaffers, 

may- bugs, &c. They are very deſtructive when in their 

vermicular ſtate, and cannot then be deſtroyed becauſe 

they go deep in the ground. When become beetles, 

they conccal themſelves under the leaves oſ trees, where 

they ſeem aſleep till near ſunſet, when they take their 

flight. It is only now that they can be 1 2 and 

that by a very laborious method: namely, by ſpreading 

k-theets below the trecs in the day-time when the 

ale are in their torpid ſtate, then ſhaking them off 

and burning them. Some time ago, they made ſuch 

de vaſtations in the county of Norfolk, that ſeveral far- 

mers were entirely ruined by them; one gathered 80 

buſhels of theſe inſets from the trees which grew on 

his farm. It is ſaid-that, in 1574, there fell ſuch a 

multitude of theſe inſects into the river Severn, that 

they ſtopped and clogged the wheels of the water- 

9 mills, | | 

Turnip-fly. Turnips, when young, are apt to be totally deſtroyed 

by a multitude of little black flies, from thence called 

the turnip-Hy. As a preventative of theſe, ſome ad- 

viſe the ſeed to be mixed with brimſtone ; but this is 

improper, as brimſtone is found to be poiſonous to ve- 

getables. The beſt method ſeems to be the fumiga- 

tion of the fields with ſmoke of half dried vegetables. 

93 For this purpoſe weeds will anſwer as well as any. 

prevented This fumigation muſt no doubt be often pen, in 

s of theſe 

inſects which are capable of deſtroying a large field of 
turnip. _ | 


tion, &c. 


Some have ſuppoſed that the fly is either engendered. 


in new dung, or enticed by it; and have therefore ad- 
viſed the mannre to be laid on in the autumn prece- 
ding, by which it loſes all its noxious qualities, while 
its nutritive ones are retained, notwithſtanding theſe 
might be ſyppoſed liable in ſome degree to be exhaled 
by the ſun. This method is ſaid to have been aſcer- 


_ tained by experiments; and it is added, that another 
material advantage accruing from autumn manuring for 
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which of courſe are carricd on the land with it, ve 
tate almoſt immediately, arc moſtly killed by the ſe- 
_ of the winter, and the few that remain ſeldom 
avoid deſtruction from the plough-ſhare, 

The following method of ſowing has alſo been re- 


commended as a preventative of the fly :=—© About medics a. 
Midſummer, take the firſt opportunity when it rains, gainſt the 
or there is an apparent certainty of rain approaching, turnip-fly, 


to ſow your turnip-ſced ; if about the full moon, the 
better. In this caſe, neither harrow, bruſh, nor roll, 
after ſowi The natnral heat of the ground at that 
ſcaſon, and the conſequent fermentation occaſioned by 
copious rain, will give an aſtoniſhingly quick vegeta- 
tion to the ſeed, which in a few days will be up and ont 
of all danger from the fly. At all events ſow not till it 
rains; it is better to wait a month, or even longer, for 
rain, than to ſow (merely for the ſake of ſowing about 
the uſual time) when the ground is parched with heat. 
By the ſcorching of the ſun, the oil and vegetative 
quality of the feed are exhauſted ; and the few weak 
plants that come up will be deſtroyed by the fly before 
they can attain ſtrength to put forth their rough leaves. 
The fly infeſts the ground abundantly in dry hot wea- 
ther, but does no injury in rain. The falling rain will 
ſafticiently waſh the turnip-ſced into the ground with- 
out harrowing it in ; which inſtead of merely cover- 
ing, too often burics this ſmall ſced at fo great a depth, 
as never afterwards to get above ground.“ 

The following remedics are alſo recommended as 
having often proved ſucceſsful :;—A ſmall quantity of 
ſoot ſown over the land at their firſt appearance. Bran- 
ches of elder with the leaves bruiſed, drawn in a grate 
over them. Muſk mixed with the ſced before it is 
ſown. And ſulphur burnt under it, after moiſtening 
it with water in which tobacco has been ſteeped. 

But ſhowers on the plants as ſoon as they appear a- 
bove ground are eſteemed the beſt preſcrvatives. They 
enfeeble and kill the fly, and haſten the plants into the 
rough leaf, in which ſtate they are out of danger. 

The ſweet ſmell of the turnip has been thought to 
attract the fly; upon which ſuppoſition, the remedy 
appeared to conſiſt in overpowering that ſmell by one 
which is ſtrong, fetid, and diſagreeable. Hence it has 
been recommended, that upon an acre of turnips ſown 
in the uſual way, a peck or more of dry foot be 
thrown after the ground is finiſhed, and in as regular a 
way as he ſows the ſeed. 


. | Þ : : 7; 2 8 
Some time ago an inſect, called the coru- butterfly, 8 "WY 
committed ſuch ravages while in its vermicular ſtate, ergy, 


in France, that upwards of 200 pariſhes were ruined 
by it; and the miniſtry offered a reward to the diſco- 
verer of an effectual remedy agzinſt this deſtroying 
worm. The cure which was at laſt diſcovered, was 
to heat the corn, in an oven, ſo much as not to de- 
ſtroy its vegetative power, but ſufficiently to deſtroy 
the ſmall worms which made their neſt in the ſubſtance 
of the grain, and at laſt eat out the ſubſtance ſo com- 
pletely that nothing could be got from the huſk, even 
by boiling it in water. It is certain, that though in- 
ſects can bear a great deal of cold, they are eaſily de- 
ſtroyed by a light degree of heat; nor is the vegeta- 
tive power of corn caſily deſtroyed, even when kept for 
a long time in a pretty ſtrong heat. This method muſt 
therefore be very effectual for deſtroying all Kinds of 
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, inſets with which grain is apt to be infected; but care 


muſt be taken not to apply roo great a heat; and the 
adjuſting of the preciſe degree neceſſary to deſtroy the 
inſect, without hurting the corn, will be attended with 
ſome difficulty. 


The curled diſeaſe in potatoes has long been a ſub- 


diſcale in ject of inveſtigation and experiment among farmers ; 
potatoes and the knowledge of its cauſe and cure ſeems yet to 
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Various 


methods of 


prevention. 


remain a deſideratum. The Agricultural Socicty of 
Mancheſter, a few years ago, offered a 2 for 
diſcovering by actual experiment the cauſe of the dif- 
eaſe in queſtion ; and a great variety of letters were, 
in conſequence, addreſſed io them upon the fubjzet.—As 
theſe contain many intereſting obſervations borh on the 
diſcaſe itſelf and the beſt methods hitherto adopted for 
preventing it, tho following abſtra&t of them may not 


improperly be introduced in this place. 


I. According to the writer of the firſt letter, this 
diſeaſe is cauſed by an inſect produced by froſt or bad 
keeping before ſetting ; and the neweſt kinds, ſuch as 
have been. raiſed within theſe nine or ten years, are 
moſt apt to curl, becauſe they will not ſtand to be kept 
in winter and ſpring before ſetting, as the old kinds 
will. In autumn 1776, he got up a bed of potatoes 
to lay by in winter, leaving plenty in the ground as 
regular as poſlible ; and, before the ſeverity of winter 
came on, covered part of the bed with ſtraw and peaſe- 
haulm, and left the other part of the bed uncovered. 
That part of the bed which was covered was quite free 
from curled ones ; but the uncovered part produced a 
great many curled, owing, as the writer ſays, to froſt 
and ſeverity of the weather. | . 

II. This writer had about a quarter of an acre of 
potatoes, well manured with cow and horſe dung, and 
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Hence he is convinced, that no ſets onght to be uſed ry. 
from old-tilled or couch-graſs land; and that in order 


to have good ſets, they ſhould be procured from land 


that was purpoſely fallowed for them; from freſh l/ 
land, where they are not curled ; or from ley land thai 
was burnt laſt ſpring. He directs to plant them on 
virgin mould, and the potatoes will have no curled ones 
amongſt them; and to keep them for winter, from any 
other kind. | 
To avoid the uncertainty of getting good ſets, he 
recommends crabs to be ou. from potatoes grow- 
ing this year on freſh land tree from curl, and the next 
ſpring to fow them on freſh ley land; and continue to 
plant their ſets on freſh ley land yearly, which he is 
convinced will prevent the curl. 
All che good potatoes he ſaw this year, either on 
freſh ley land or on old-tilled land, were raiſed from 
ſers that grew upon freſh ley land laſt year; and where 
he has ſeen curled potatoes, he found, upon inquiry, 
the potato-ſets grew upon old-tilled and worn-out land 
laſt year. He gives as a general reaſon for the diſor- 
der, that the land is oftener cropt than it had ufed to 
be, much more corn being now raifed than formerly. 
V. In 1772, this writer planted fome potatoes by 
accident full nine inches deep : when taken up, many 
of the plants were rotted, and a few curled. He kept 
the whole produce for ſeed, and planted rwo acres with 
it in 1773, not quite fix inches deep. The crop was 
amazingly great ; and he did not obferve any curled 
plants among them. In 1774, many of theſe were 
planted in different ſoils ; yet they were fo infe&ed 
with the curled diſeaſe, that not one in twenty eſcaped. 
In 1775, the complaint of this diſeaſe became general. 


In 1776, it occurred to him that the good crop of 


took the greateſt care in picking the fine ſmooth-ſkinned# 1773 was owing to the accidental deep ſetting of 


potatoes tor ſets ; yet niue out of ten parts were curled, 
He attributes the cauſe of this diſeaſe to a white grub or 
inſect, which he found near the root, about half an 
inch long, with eight or ten legs, its head brown and 
hard ; as upon examining a number of the curled roots, 
he found them all bitten, chiefly from the ſurface to 
the root, which of courſe ſtopped the progreſs of the 
ſap, and threw the leaf into a curl. The uncurled 
roots were not bitten. He tried a few experiments as 


follow ;—Firſt, he put ſoot to the inſets in the rows 


for two days; and after that, he put lime to them for 
the ſame time, but they ſtill Kept lively ; next he put 
a little ſalt, which deſtroyed them in a few hours. 
From which he infers, that if coarſe ſalt were put into 
the ground at the time the land is preparing for pota- 
toes, it would effectually cure this diſtemper. 

III. In this letter, the cauſe of the diſeaſe is attri- 


| buted to the method of earthing the ſtems while in cul- 


tivation ; and the branch, ſtriking root into the new 
carthed- up ſoil, it is ſaid, produces potatoes of ſuch a 
nature as the year following to cauſe the diſeaſe com- 
plained of, | 
To prevent the diſeaſe, it is recommended to take 
the ſets from thoſe potatoes that have not bred any 
from the branch covered ; or otherwiſe, to dig the 
part the ſects are to be raiſed from. | 
IV. According to this writer, the diſorder proceeds 
from potatoes being ſet inold-tilled or worn-out ground; 
for though tho potatoes may look tolerably well, yet 


their ſets will moſt, if not all, produce curled potatoes. 


1772; and that the reaſon why the ſame ſeed became 
curled in 1774, was their being ſet ſo near the ſurface 
in 1773 ; and attributes the diſeaſe to the practice of 
ebb-ſctting. In 1777, he took ſome potatoes from a 
crop that was curled the year before, and after cuttin 

the ſets, left them in a dry room for a month. Half 
were planted in ground dug fourteen days before; the 
other half, having been ſtecped in a brine made of 
whitſter's aſhes for two hours, were allo planted in the 
{ame land at the ſame time. The fleeped ones came 
up ten days before the others, and hardly any miſſed 


or were curled. The unſteeped ones generally failed, 


and thoſe few that came up were moſtly curled, 
He therefore adviſes as a remedy, 1, That the po- 


tatoes intended for next year's ſets be planted nine in- 


ches deep. 2. That they remain in the ground as lon 
as tlie ſeaſon will permit. 
defended from froſt till the beginning of March. 4. 
That the ſets be cut a fortnight before planting. 5, 
That they be ſteeped, as above, two hours in brine or 
ley. 6. That the dung be put over the ſets. And 
7. That freſh ſets be got every year from ſandy ſoils 
near the coaſt, or on the ſhore, 

P. S. At planting, the hard dry ſets ſhould be caſt 
aſide, for they will probably be curled. Curled pota- 
toes always proceed from ſets which do not rot or pu- 
trefy in the ground. | | 

VI. This writer had five drills of the old red pota- 
toes, and four of the winter whites, growing at the 
ſame tine in the ſame K The drills were prepared 

Ll2 


3. That theſe ſets be well 


exactly 
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Keeping grow til 


ire bn 


Theory. exactly alike. Among the red not one was curled ; 
— — 


the winter whites were nearly all curled. He ſays he 

has found by experience, that the red ncver curl. 
VII. Two of the writer's ws pong 6 had their ſets 

out of one heap of potatoes, I. 

plough, the one early, and the other late in the ſca- 

ſon, Moſt of thoſe carly ſet proved curled, and moſt 

of thoſe ſet late ſmooth ; the latter on clay land. 

A few roods of land were alſo planted with ſmall 
potatoes, which had lain ſpread on a chamber floor all 
the winter and ſpring, tiil the middle of May. They 
were ſoft and withered ; they proved ſmooth and a 
good crop. Middle-ſized potatoes, withered and ſoft, 
which had been kept in a large dry cellar, and the 
ſpronts of which had been broken off three times, pro- 
duced alſo a fmooth good crop. Pr 

Hence he was led to think a ſuperfluity of ſap, oc- 


caſioned by the ſced being unripe, might cauſe the diſ- 


eaſe. To be ſatisfied in this, he aſked the farmer whe- 
ther he had ſct any of the ſame toes this year, and 
what was the nature of his land ? He told him © he 
had; that they had been ſet on his farm fourteen years, 
without ever curling; that his ſoil was a poor whitiſh 
ſand, of little 3 that he let thoſe he deſigned for 
they were fully ripe.” 
Hence he concludes, the only ſure way to prevent 


the curl is, to let potatoes intended for ſeed ſtand till 


they are fully ripe, and to keep them dry all winter. 
VIII. This writer ſet a quantity of the red potatoes, 
without having a curled one amongſt them. His me- 
thod is, when the ſets are cut, to pick out ſuch as are 
reddeſt in the inſide. On digging them up at Mi- 


chaelmas, he mixes none of the curled ſeed among the 


others. The curled are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, by their 
ſtalks withering two months before the reſt of the 
crop. EL | | 
The cauſe of the curled diſeaſe he attributes to po- 
tatoes being of late years produced from ſeed inſtead 
of roots, as formerly, Such will not ſtand good more 
than two or three years, uſe what method you pleaſe. 
Laſt ſpring, he fet the old red and white ruſſets, and 
had not a curled potato _—_—_ 

On the lime-ſtone land a 
Wales, they have no curled potatoes, If this be owing 
to the nature of that land, perhaps lime might prevent 
the diſeaſe. 

IX. According to this writer, all ſorts of grain 
wear out and turn wild if ſown too lon 
land ; the ſame will hold good in all forts of pulſe, 
peaſe, beans, and (as he conceives) potatoes. It ge- 
nerally happens, that thoſe who have moſt curled pota- 
toes * very ſmall ſets. 

Eleven years ago he bought a 1 of freſh ſets, of 
the golden- dun kind, and has uſcd them without change 
to the preſent year, without any being curled. This 
he principally attributes to his having always planted 
good large ſets. 

About forty years ſince, he thought of changing his 


| ſets, as his potatoes were too ſmooth, too round, and 


much diminiſhed in fize. But the curl at that time 
beginning to be very alarming, he continued his ſets 
till part of his crop miſſing laſt year, he was obliged to 
buy new fets this ſpring, which, being ſmall, were 


curled like other peoples. 


ey both ſct with the 


t 2 in North 


on the ſame 


He allows, that the curl has frequently happened to 


perſons who have uſed large potatoes for ſets ; for, a.. 


all roots are not equally affected, ſome curled ones may 
be mixed with the reſt, 

To prevent the evil, cut your ſets from clear and 
middle-f1zed potatocs, gathered from places as clear of 
the curl as poſſible; preſerve them as uſual till ſpring. 


If any are harder, or graſh more in cutting than uſual, 


caſt them aſide. He would alſo recommend the raiſing 
a freſh ſort from the crab produced on the ſorts leaſt 
affected, which in Lancaſhire are the long- duns. 

X. Set potatoes with the ſprits broke off, and they 
will (ſays the writer of this letter) be curled ones; if 
ſet with the ſprits on, they will not be curled. Again, 
take a potato which is ſprit, and cut a ſet off with two 
ſights : break one ſprit off, and let the other ſtay on, 
and ſet it ; the former will be curled, and the latter 
will not. | 

When you have holed your potatoes, take them out 
before they are ſprit, and lay them dry until you have 
ſet or ſown them, and you will have no curled pota- 


tocs. 


XI. This writer was at the expence of procuring 
ſets at fifty miles diſtance, and where this diſeaſe was 
not known. The firſt year's trial was ſncceſsful ; the 

ear following he procured ſets from the ſame place, 

t one-fifth of his crop was infected. By way of ex- 


periment, he planted ſets from roots which had been 


infected the year before, and ſome of theſe produced 
healthy plants, free from all infection. 
As every effect muſt have a cauſe, he ſuppoſed it 


might be ſome inſect, which, living on the leaves, gave 


them that curled and ſickly appearance, as is the caſe 
in the leaves of many ſhrubs and trees. But whether 


the inſect is lodged in the old ſets, and to be deſtroyed 


at the time of planting, or, proceeding from ſome ex- 
ternal cauſe, can only be deſtroyed afterwards, he is 
not yet certain, although he has made the following 
experiments, | 

On a piece of ground that had not been dug for 20 
years, he planted four rows of ſets, which he knew to 
be perfectly clear; the drills were two feet diſtant, the 
ſects one foot diſtant in each drill. He then planted 
on the ſame ground four rows with ſets from curled 
potatoes, at equal diſtances ; in each row were about 
20 ſets. ICS % | 
Lot rſt, the curled ſtate. 
No 1. Without manure, | N® 3. In ſoot, 

2. In ſalt, 4. In quicklime. 
Lot 2d, the clear ſets. 
No 1. Without manure, | No 3. In foot, 
2, In ſalt, 4. In quicklime. 

Thoſe planted in ſalt and ſoot in both lots were de- 
ftroyed. In lot 1. ne 1. and 4. all curled. Lot 2. no 1. 
and 4. quite clear. . 

This experiment was made on a ſuppoſition that the 
inſect lodged in the ſet, and muſt be deſtroyed on plant- 
ing. But of that he is not fully ſatisfied. He re- 
peated ſalt, ſoot, and quicklime, on the branches of 
ſeveral curled potatoes. Salt deſtroyed all he touched 
with it. Lime and ſoot had, he thought, a partial 
effect on the plants. After ſome time, they appeared 
almoſt as healthy as the reſt. Thus, although he had 
done little towards the cure, he flatters himſelf he has 
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Theory 


pointed out the cauſe, the inſets on the curled plants 


—— being not only very numerous, but viſible to the naked 


fore the ſets are put in the 
he verily believes it is) of 


cye. 

XI. This writer aſcribes the cauſe of the diſeaſe to 
the froſt, and bad keeping in winter and ſpring before 
ſetting. They are liable to be damaged by froſt after 
they are ſet, but this may be prevented by covering. 
If it be aſked, why froſt did not injure them formerly ? 
he anſwers, it is only the EW kinds which are apt to 
curl. To this may be added, that leſs care is now ta- 
ken of the ſeed than formerly. To prevent the latter, 


let them remain in the ground covered with haulm or 


litter, till the time they are wanted for ſetting ; and, 
in caſe no froſt touches them afterwards, they will be 
free from the diſeaſe. 


XIII. This writer ſays, the red potato was as ge- 


nerally planted as the winter-white and the Lincolnſhire 
kidney are now. The firſt, being a later potato, did 
not ſprout ſo early as the others. The white ſprout 
very early, and therefore ſhould firſt be moved out of 
the place where they have been preſerved in the winter. 
Inſtead of that, they are often let remain till their 
roots and ſprouts are matted together. On ſeparating 
them, theſe ſprouts are generally rubbed off, and they 
are laid by till the ground is ready ; during which in- 
terval they ſprout a ſecond time; but theſe ſecond 
ſprouts, being weak and languid, will ſhrink, ſicken, 
and die ; and the fruit at the roots will be ſmall, hard, 
ill ſhaped, and of a brown colour. 
Now, if putting off the ſprouts once or more, be- 
ound, be the cauſe (as 
e curly diſcaſe, an eaſy 
remedy is at hand. When the potatoes intended for 
ſets are dug up, lay them in a weſt aſpect as dry as 
poſſible: in ſuch a ſituation they will not ſprout ſo ſoon. 
The beſt time for removing moſt ſorts, is the firſt fine 
day after the 29th of February. Cut them into ſets 


as ſoon as poſſible, and let them remain covered with _ 


dry ſand till the ground is prepared, which ſhould be 


a winter fallow. Lay the ſets in without breaking off 


any of the ſprouts, for the ſecond will not be ſo vigo- 
rous. This accounts for one ſprout out of three from 
the ſame ſet being curled. The two ſtems not curled 
roſe from two later eyes, and were firſt ſprouts. The 
ſprout curled was a ſecond, the firſt having been rub- 
bed off. 
XIV. This writer ſays, that laſt ſpring one of his 


- neighbours cut and ſet, in the uſual way of drilling, 


ſome loads of the largeſt potatoes he could procure ; 
and more than half of them proved curled. Being a 
few ſets ſhort of the quantity wanted, he planted ſome 
very ſmall potatoes which he. had laid by for the pigs. 
Theſe being fully ripe and ſolid, there was not a cur- 


led plant among them. He apprehends, the others 


being curled, was owing to their not being fully ripe, 
A crop of potatoes, ſet this year in rows on ground 
that had borne a crop of them laſt year, were moſtly 
curled ; but many plants came up from ſeed left in the 


ground Jaſt ſeaſon, and there was not a- curled one 


among them. 
XV. Of late years, this writer ſays, great improve- 
ments have been made in ſetting potatoes and 2 
the ſets. The ground is dreſſed cleaner and dunge 
ſtronger. Many people, in drilling, wrap up the ſets 


entirely in the dung ; by which means, though their 
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potatoes are larger, the diſeaſe ſeems to be increaſed. Theory. 


They alſo cut their ſets out of the richeſt and largeſt 
potatoes, which is perhaps another cauſe of this evil, 
In cold countries, where they ſet their own ſeed, 
which has grown on poor land, with leſs dung, they 
have no curled plants. On the contrary, when they 


bought rich and large potatoes for ſeed, they have 


been curled in great quantities. He believes, the 
richneſs and largeneſs of the ſeed to be the cauſe of 
the evil; for he does not remember to have ſeen a 
curled ſtem which did not ſpring from a ſet of a large 
potato. | 

XVI. This writer apprehends the curled diſeaſe in 
potatoes to proceed from a defect in the planta ſemina- 
lis, or ſeed-plant ; and from comparing curled ones 
with others, there appeared to be a want of, or ina- 
bility in, the powers of expanding or unfolding- the 
parts of the former; which, from this defect, forms 
ſhrivelled, ſtarved, curled ſtems. On examining ſome 


of the ſets at the time of getting the crop, he found 


them hard and undecayed ; fo hard, indeed, that ſome 
of them would not be ſoft with long boiling. This 
led him to think, that ſome manures might have the 
ſame effect on them as tanners ooze has on leather, 
and ſo harden them, that the embryo plant could not 
come forth with eaſe ; but a cloſer examination taught 


him otherwiſe, and that they grew equally in all ma- 


nures. 


Some have thought that the fermentation is occa- 
ſioned by too great quantities being heaped together; 


but the writer has ſeen an inſtance, wherein a ſingle 


potato, preſerved by itſelf, when ſet, produced ſtems 
of the curled kind. He thinks the moſt conſiſtent and 


rational opinion is, that the diſeaſe is occaſioned by 
the potatoes being taken from the ground before the 


ſtamen, or miniature-plant, is properly matured. and 


ripened. 


of a warm climate, has there muc 


plant as in its native ſtate, All the opportunities, 
therefore, onght to be given which the climate will ad- 


mit for nature to complete her work, and fit the ſta- 
men for the next ſtate of vegetation, eſpecially in 
thoſe intended for ſeed. But if the potato be taken 
up before the ſced - plant be fully matured, or the air 
and ſap-veſſels have acquired a proper degree of firm- 
neſs or hardneſs, it muſt, when thus robbed of fur- 
ther nutrition, ſhrivel up; and when the veſſels, in 


this immature ſtate, come to act again in the ſecond 
ſtate of vegetation, they may produce plants which are 
curled. _ | 25 


If it be aſked, why are they more common now 
than formerly ? he anſwers, that before the preſent 
mode of ſetting them took place, people covered them, 
while in the ground, with ſtraw, to protect them from 


froſt. 

If it be aſced, why one ſet produces both curled and 
ſmooth ſtems ? he anſwers - We ſuppoſe every eye to 
contain a planta ſeminalis; that all the embryos, or 
ſeed- plants, contained in one potato, are nouriſhed b 
one root; that, as in cars of corn, ſome of theſe ſeed- 
plants may be nouriſhed before others, | 

One of his peighbours, laſt year, ſet two rows of 


potatoes, 


For let it be obſerved, that the 7 being a native 

ſun, and a long con- 
tinuance in the ground; conſequently, it has not the 
ſame natural cauſes in a cold climate to mature the ſeed- 
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Theory. potatoes, which proving all curled, he did not take 


—— them up; and this year there is not a curled one 


among them. Sach es, therefore, as are deſign- 
ed for ſeed, ſnould be preſerved as long in the ground 
as poſſible. 

XVII. This writer adviſes ſuch ſets to be planted 
as grow in moſs-land ; and, he ſays there will not be 
a ſingle curled one the firſt year, This is affirmed by 
the inhabirants of rwo townſhips, where they grow a- 
mazing quantities A medical gentleman ſowed laſt 
year two buſhels of ſets from one of the above places, 


and had not one curled ; but on fowing them again 


this year, he had a few. 


the ſets from ſmooth middle-frzed 


Notwithſtanding there ſeems to be a — 
iffe- 


opinions in the above writers, occaſioned by the 


rent appearances of their crops, and the ſeemingly 
contrary effects of the means uſed to prevent or cure 
the diſeaſe, we conceive that the following general 


propoſitions may be fairly drawn from the whole. 


1. That ſome kinds of potatoes are (cx teris paribus) 


mach more liable to be affected by the diſcaſe than the 
reſt; and that the old-red, the golden-dun, and the 
long-dun, are the moſt free from it.—2. That the 


diſeaſe is occaſioned by one or more of the following 


cauſes, either ſingly or combined: 1ſt, By froſt, either 
before or after the ſets are planted : 2d, From planting 


ſets out of large unripe potatoes: 3d, From planting too 


near the ſurface, and in old worn-out ground: 4th, From 


the ſirſt ſhoots of the ſets being broken off before plant- 


ing; by which means there is an incapacity in the plan- 
ta ſeminalis to ſend forth others ſufficiently vigorous to 
expand fo fully as they ought.—3. That the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful methods of preventing the diſeaſe, are cutting 
tatoes, that were 
fully ripe, and had been kept dry after they were taken 
out of the ground, and without rubbing off their firſt 


Parr II. PRACTICE 


SECT. I, Inflruments of Huſbandry. 


422 inſtruments employed in agriculture are vari- 


ous; as the plongh, the harrow, the roller, &c. 
which are again greatly diverſified by various conſtruc- 


tions adapted to particular uſes. 


0 1, Of Provous. | 

33 TAE plough conſtructed in the following manner is 
gcoto ſtill the moſt common and the moſt generally underſtood 
plough. in Scotland; and, if properly made, is the beſt for an- 

5 ſwering all purpoſes, when only one is uſed; though 

others are, perhaps, more proper on ſome particular oc- 
caſions. 

84 The parts of which this plough is compoſed, are, the 
Deſcription head, the beam, the ſheath, the wreſt, the mould-board, 
2 the two handles, the two rungs, the ſock, and the coul- 
iougn. ter; che two laſt are made of iron, and all the reſt of wood. 

The He av, is deſigned for opening the ground be- 
Plate V, low. The ng of the head from A to B is about 20 
fig. 1. inches, and the breadth from A to D about five inches; 


C is the point upon which the ſock is driven, and the 
length from B to C is about ſix inches; à is the mor- 
toiſe into which the larger handle is fixed, and b is the 
mortoiſe into which the ſheath is fixed. 


danger of being choked, as the farmers term it. 


ſhoots, planting them pretty deep in freſh earth, with 
a mixture of quicklime, or in lime-ſtone laad, 

A correſpondent of the Bath Society is convinced 
that, whatever may be its cauſe, the fault itſelf is inhe- 


rent in the ſeed; and has communicated the followi 
method ef avoiding it: © I made a hot-bed in the fol- 


lowing manner: (which method I have uſed ever ſince) 
I laid horſe-dung, &c. (as is generally uſed in making 
hot-beds) about 18 inches thick ; over which I ſpread 


a layer of fine rich mould about four or five inches 


thick: upon the top of this mould 1 laid, in different 
divitions, a certain number of potatoes of various forts, 
ſome of my own growth, and others brought from dif- 
ferent parts, and covered theſe lightly over with more 
mould ; they ſoon came up. I 
was freeſt from the blightor curl; for if there were not 


more than one defective in forty or fifty, I concluded I 


might ſet of that fort with ſafety. This method I 
have now practiſed near twelve years, and never loſt 
my crop or any part thereof worth mentioning ; whilſt 
my neighbours, who followed the old method, were 
frequently diſappointed in their crops; and to the belt 


of my knowledge, all thoſe of my neighbours who have 
of late been perſuaded to take the trouble of uſing che 


ſame means as myſelf, have never failed of ſucceſs to 
their utmoſt wiſhes inone inſtance ; nor do I ever think 
it will fail, if dnly attended to ; the fault being ſome 
hidden cauſe in the feed unknown at preſent, and I be- 
lieve incurable by any means, at leaſt which have yet 
come to my knowledge. My reaſon for planting my 
hot-beds fo ſoon is, that if the froſt hinders the firſt 
experiment, or they all prove bad, I may have time to 
make a ſecond or third if neceſſary, with different forts 


of ſeed, before the proper ſcaſon arrives for planting in 


Part I, 
Theory, 


en obſerved which 


the fields and grounds appointed for the great and ge- 


neral crop.“ 
or AGRICULTURE. 


The head is that part of the plough which goes in 
the ground; therefore the ſhorter and narrower it is, 


the friction will be the leſs, and the plough more eaſily 


drawn; but the longer the head is, the plough goes 


more ſteadily, and is not ſo eaſily put out of its direc- 


tion by any obſtructions that occur. Twenty inches is 
conſidered as a mean length; and five inches as the moſt 
convenient breadth. 5 

The SHEATH, E, is driven into the mortoiſe &, and 
thus fixed to tlie head A B. It is not perpendicular to 


Fig. 2. 


the head, but placed obliquely, ſo as to make the angle 


formed by the lines A B and E B about 60 degrees. 


The ſheath is about 13 inches long, beſides what is dri- 


ven into the mortoiſe þ (ig. I.); about three inches 
broad, and one inch thick. 

The ſheath is fixed to the mould-board, as in fig. 11. 
E, 2 the ſame manner as the wreſt is fixed to the head 
in ft. Fo: | 

The Movrp-BZOARD, is deſigned to turn over the 
earth of the furrow made by the plough ; and it is ob- 
vious, that, according to the poſition of the ſheath, the 
mould-board will turn over the earth of the furrow more 
or leſs ſuddenly. Beſides, when it forms a leſs angle 
with the head than 60 degrees, the plough is in great 


The 


Fig. 3. 


practice - The Larger HANDLE, FA, is fixed to the head, by 
———— driving it into the mortoiſe a (fig. 1.) . It is placed in the 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


rig. 5. 


| Fig. 6, 


| Fig. 7. 


ſame plane with the head; and its length from AF is 
about five feet four inches, and its diameter at the place 
where it is fixed to the beam is about two inches and an 
half, and tapers a little to the top F, About ten inches 
from A, there is a curve in the handle, which, when F 
is raiſed to its proper height, makes the lower part of 
it nearly parallel to the ſheath EB. This curve is de- 
ſigned to ſtrengthen the handle. The proper poſition 
> the handle is, when the top F is about three feet rwo 
inches higher than the bottom of the head A B. 

The longer the handles, the plough is the more caſi- 


ly managed, becauſe the levers are more diſtant from the 


centre of motion. The higher the top of the handles, 
the plough is more eaſily raiſed out of the ground, pro- 
vided they be no higher than the lower part of a man's 
breaſt. - 


The BE am, is fixed to the larger handle and the 


ſheath, all of which are placed in the ſame plane with 


the head. The length of it, from H to I, is about fix 
feet; its diameter 1s about four inches. When the 
plough is in the ground, the beam ſhould be juſt high 
enough not to be incommoded by any thing on the ſur- 
face. : : „„ 

The poſition of the beam depends on the number of 
cattle in the plough. When two horſes are yoked, the 
beam ſhould be placed in ſuch a manner as to make the 
perpendicular diſtance betwixt the bolt-hole of the beam 
and the plane of the head about 21 inches; when four 
horſes are yoked, two a- breaſt, this diſtance ſhould only 
be about 18 inches. 

The Sock, BP, is fixed to the end of the head, and 
is about two feet long. In fitting the ſock to the head, 
the point ought to be turned a little to the land or left 
ſide; 3 otherwiſe it is apt to come out of the 


land altogether. When turned to the left, it likewiſe 


takes off more land ; when turned upwards, the plough 
goes ſhallow ; and when downwards, it goes deeper. 
The CovLTER, is fixed to the beam, and is about 


two feet ten inches long, two inches and a half broad, 


ſharp at the point and before, and thick on the back, 


like a knife. It is fixed and directed by wedges, ſo as 


to make the point of it equal to, or rather a little be- 
fore the point of the ſock, and upon a line with the left 


ſide of the head. This oblique poſition enables it to 


throw roots, &c. out of the land, which requires leſs 
force than cutting or puſhing them forward. 

The WRESsT, BD, is fixed to the head, and is about 
26 inches long, two broad, and one thick. It is fixed 
to the head at B, in ſuch a manner as to make the 


angle contained between the lines AB and BD about 


25 degrees. The wreſt is ſeldom or never placed in 


the ſame plane with the head, but gradually riſes from 
the place where it is fixed to it ; that is, from BtoK, 


as in fig. 8. The poſition of the wreſt determines the 
nature of the furrow. When the wreſt is wide and low 
ict, the furrow is wide; and when it is narrow and high 
ſet, the furrow is narrow. 

Fig. 9. repreſents the two Hax DIL Es, fixed together 


by the two rungs. The larger handle bas already been 


deſcribed; the leſſer one is a few inches ſhorter, and 
does not require to be quite ſo ſtrong. The diſtance of 
the handles at the little rung depends on the poſition of 


cke wreſt, Their diſtance. at M and P is about two 
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feet ſix inches. The leſſer handle is fixed to the mould Practioe. 

board at M, fig. 10. and to the wreſt K B, at L. 3 
Fig. 11. repreſents the plough complete, by joining 

together figures 6 and 10. in the ſheath EB. The 

wreſt BK is ſuppoſed to make an angle with the head 

AB as in fig. 7. and the handles joined together as in 


9. 
After having given ſuch a particular deſcription of 
all the parts 4, proportions of the Scotch plongh, it 
will eaſily appear how it ſeparates, raiſes, and turns over 
the earth of the furrow. If it had no coulter, the earth 
would open above the middle of the ſock, and in a line 
before the ſheath ; but as the coulter opens the earth 
in a line with the left fide of the head, if the foil has 
any coheſion, the earth of the furrow will be wholly rai- 
ſed from the left fide, and, as the ſock moves forward, 
will be thrown on the right fide of the ſheath, and by 
the caſting out of the mould-board, or the raiſing of 
the wreſt, will be turned over, | 

The BRID TE, or MUZZLE, is another article belong- Fig. 12. 
ing to the plough. It is fixed to the end of the beam, 
and the cattle are yoked by it. The muzzle commonly 
uſcd is a curved piece of iron, fixed to the beam by a 
bolt through it. AB C is the muzzle, AC the bolt 
by which it is fixed to the beam; D is the ſwingle- tree 
or croſs- tree, to which the traces are fixed; and B is a 
hook, or c/eek, as it is commonly called, which joins 
the muzzle and ſwingle- tree. 

Some uſe another kind of muzzle, A BCD. It is pig. 13, 

fixed to the beam by two bolts, and has notches by 
which the cleck of the ſwingle-tree may be fixed ei- 
ther to the right or the left of the beam. There are 
alſo different holes for the hind-bolt to paſs through, by 
which the draught may be fixed either above or below 
the beam. AD is the fore-bolt upon which the 
muzzle turns; on B C are four notches, betwixt any 
two of which the cleek of the ſwingle-trce may be fixed. 
When the cleck is fixed at B, the plough is turned to- 
wards the firm land, and takes off a broader furrow ; 
and when fixed at C, it is turned towards the plough- 
cd land, and takes off a narrower furrow. E and F 
are the holes on each fide thro' which the hindmoſt bolt 
paſſes. When the bolt is put thro' the higheſt two, theſe 
hales being thereby brought to the middle of the beam, 
the fore-part of the muzzle is raiſed above the beam, 


and the plough is made to go deeper; and when put 


through. the loweſt two, the fore-part of the muzzle is 
ſank 2 the beam, and the plough is made to go 
ſhallower. This muzzle may be ſo conſtructed as to 
have the ſame play with the common one. A is the pig. 16. 
end of the beam; B a plate of iron ſunk into it, and, 
with a ſimilar one in the other fide, 1s rivetted into. it. 
by bolts; C is the muzzle fixed to theſe plates of iron 
by the bolt D, which bolt may be put through any of 
the holes EE. From the conſtruction of this muzzle 
it is plain, that it has the ſame play with the common 
one, and that by it the land of the plough may be al- 
tered at pleaſure, 8 85 
Of all forms, that of the Scotch plough is the fit- Properties 
teſt for breaking up ſtiff and rough land, eſpecially of the Scots: 
where ſtones abound ; and no leſs fit for ſtrong clays Plough. 
hardened by drought. The length of its head gives it 
a firm hold of the ground; its weight prevents it from 
being thrown out by ſtones ; the length of the handles 
gives the ploughman great. command to direct 1ts mo- 
| | uon; 
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Pra dice. tion; and by the len 


| 
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of its head, and of its mould- 


board, it lays the furrow-ſlice cleverly over. This 


36 


In what ſoil greatly to the expence of ploug 
c 


im proper. 


_ neceſſary in à ſhorter plough. 


plough was contrived during the infancy of agriculture, 
and was well contrived: in the foils above deſcribed, 
it has not an equal. 

But in tender ſoil it is improper, becauſe it adds 
ing, without any coun- 
terbalancing benefit. The length of the head and 
mould-board increaſes the friction, and conſequently it 
requires a greater number of oxen or horſes than are 
There is another par- 
ticular in its form, that reſiſts the dranght : the mould- 


: 


board makes an angle with the ſock, inſtead of making 


a line with it gently curved backward. There is an 
objection againſt it no leſs ſolid, that it does not ſtir 
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CTChain- 


Flac v. 


fig. I. 


88 
Of the ſock 
Plate V. 


Of all the ploughs fitted 


back part o 


the ground perfectly: the hinder part of the wreſt 
riſes a foot above the ſole of the head; and the earth 
that lies immediately below that hinder part, is left 
unſtirred. This is ribbing land below the ſurface, ſi- 
milar to what is done by ignorant farmers on the ſur- 
face. ns 
Theſe defects muſt be ſubmitted to in a ſoil that re- 
quires a ſtrong heavy plough ; but may be avoided in 
a cultivated ſoil by a plough differently conſtrued. 
for a cultivated foil free of 

ſtones, that introduced into» Scotland about 20 years 
ago, by james Small ju Blackadder Mount, Berwick- 
ſhire, is the beſt, It is now in general requeſt; and with 
reaſon, as it avoids all the deſects of the Scotch plough. 
The ſhortneſs of its head and of its mould-board leſlen 
the friction greatly: from the point of the ſock to the 
the head it is wy 30 inches; and the 

whole length, from the point of the beam to the end 
of the handles, between eight and nine feet. The 
ſock and mould-board make one line gently curving ; 
and conſequently gather no earth. Inſtead of a wrelſt 
the under edge of the mould- board is in one plane with 
the ſole of the head ; which makesa wide furrow, with- 
out leaving any part unſtirred. It is termed the chain- 
plongh, becanſe it is drawn by an iron chain fixed to 


the back part of the beam immediately before the 
coulter. This has two advantages: firſt, by means of 


a muzzle, it makes the plough go deep, or ſhallow ; 
and, next, it ſtreſſes the — Jets than if fixed to the 
point, and therefore a ſlenderer beam is ſufficient. 
This plough may well be conſidered as a capital im- 
rovement ; not only by faving expence, but by ma- 
ing better work. It is proper for lIoams; for coarſe- 
clays; and, in general, for every ſort of tender foil 
free of ſtones. It is even proper for opening up pa- 
ſture-ground, where the ſoil has been formerly well 
cultivated, 
A ſpiked ſock is uſed in the Scotch plongh. The 
difference between it and the feathered ſock will be beſt 


underſtood by comparing their figures. Fig. 14. is the 


common ſock, and fip. 15. the feathered onc. 
From the conſtruction of the feathered ſock, it is 


obvious, that it muſt meet with greater reſiſtance than 


the common ſock. However, when the plough takes 


off the earth of the furrow broader than that part of 


the ſock which goes upon the head, it is more eaſily 
drawn than the plough with the common ſock; for the 


earth which the common ſock leaves to be opened by 


the wreſt, is more eaſily opened by the feather of the 


other ſock. In ley, the feathered ſock makes the 


neceſſary for this plough. 


LT U XR E. 


which go beyond the reach of the plough are more 
eaſily cut by the feather, than they can be torn aſunder 
by the common ſock. The feathered ſock is alſo of 
great uſe in cutting and deſtroying root-weeds. The 
eee ſock, however, anſwers much better in ſtrong 

nd. . 

It is proper here to add, that in fitting the feathered 
ſock to the head, the point of it ſhould be turned a 
little from the land, or a little to the right hand. 

If we look back 30 years, ploughs of different con- 
ſtructions did not enter even into a dream. The Scotch 
plough was univerſally uſed, and no other was known. 


Part II. 
plough go more eaſily, becauſe the roots of the graſs, 


Practice. 


7 


Ignorance 
of farmers 


There was no leſs ignorance as to the number of cattle in Scotland 


In the ſouth of Scotland, 
ſix oxen and two horſes were univerſal ; and in the 
north, 10 oxen, ſometimes 12. The firſt attempt to 
leſſen the number of oxen was in Berwickſhire. The 
low part of that county abounds with ſtone, clay, and 
marle, the moſt ſubſtantial of all manures, which had 
been long uſed by one or iwo gentlemen, About 25 
years ago it acquired reputation, and ſpread rapidly. 
As two horſes and two oxen were employed in every 
marle-cart ; the farmer, in ſummer fallowing, and in 
preparing land for marle, was confined ro four oxen and 
two horſes. And as that manure afforded plenty of 
ſucculent ſtraw for oxen, the farmer was ſurpriſed to 
find that four oxen did better now than ſix formerly. 
Marling, however, a laborious work, proceeded ſlow- 


but a few 
years ago. 


ly, till * were taught by a noted farmer in that 


country, what induſtry can perform by means of power 
properly applied. It was reckoned a mighty taſk to 
marle five or fix acres in a year. That gentleman, by 
plenty of red clover for his working-cattle, accom- 
pliſhed the marling 50 acres in a ſummer, once 54. 
Having ſo much occaſion for oxen, he tried with ſuc- 
ceſs two oxen and two horſes in a plough; and that 
practice became general in Berwickſhire, 


Now here appears with luſtre the advantage of the 


chain-plough. The great friction occaſioned in the 
Scotch plough by a long head, and by the angle it 
makes with the mould-board, neceſſarily requires two 
oxen and two horſes, whatever the foil be. The fric- 
tion is ſo much leſs in the chain-plough, that two good 
horſes are found ſufficient in every foil that is proper 
for it. Beſides, the reducing the draught to a couple 
of horſes has another advantage, that of rendering a 
driver unneceſſary. This ſaving on every plough, where 
two horſes and two oxen were formerly uſed, will, by 
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Advanta - 
ges of the 
chain- 

lough par- 
— il- 
luſtrated. 


the ſtricteſt computation, be L. 15 Sterling yearly; and 


where four horſes were uſed, no leſs than L. 20 Sterling. 


There is now ſcarce to be ſeen in the low country of 


Berwickſhire a plough with more than two horſes ; 
which undoubtedly in time will become general. We 
know but of one further improvement, that of uſing 
rwo oxen inſtead of two horſes. That draught has 
been employed with ſucceſs in ſcveral places; and the 
ſaving is ſo great, that it muſt force its way every 
where. It may be confidently affirmed, no ſoil ſtirred 
in a proper ſeaſon, can ever require more than two 
horſes and two oxen in a plough, even ſuppoſing it the 
ſtiffeſt clay. In all other ſoils, two good horſes, or 
two good oxen abreaſt, may be relied on for every o- 
peration of the chain-plongh. 


A chain-plongh of a ſmaller ſize than ordinary, 


drawn, 
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part II. 


practice. drawn by a ſingle horſe, is of all the moſt proper 
for horſe-hocing, ſuppoſing the land to be mellow, 
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A ſmall 


üngle horſe commended for a kitchen-garden. 


which it ought to be for that operation. It is ſuffi- 
cient for making furrows to receive the dung, for 
ploughing tac drills after dunging, and for hocing the 
crop. 

A till ſmaller plough of the ſame kind may be re- 
It can be reduced 


plough re- to the ſmalleſt ſize, by being made of iron; and where 


comniend- 
ed ſor vari- 


ous pur- 


poles. 
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Rotheram 
Plough, 
Plate VII. 


fig. 3. 


may be profitably employed. 


the land is properly dreſſed for a kitchen- garden, an 
iron plough of the ſmalleſt ſize drawn by a horſe will fave 
much ſpade-work.—In Scotland, thirty years ago, a kit- 
chen-garden was an article of luxury merely, becauſe 
at that time there could be no cheaper food than oat- 
meal. At preſent, the farmer maintains his ſervants at 
double expence, as the price of oat-meal is doubled ; 
and yet he has no notion of a kitchen-garden more 
than he had thirty years ago. He never thinks, that 
living partly on cabbage, kail, turnip, carrot, would 
ſave much oat-meal : nor docs he ever think, that 
change of food is more wholeſome, than vegetables 
alone, or oat-meal alone, We need not recommend 
potatoes, which in ſcanty crops of corn have proved 
a great bleſling : without them, the labouring poor 
would frequently have been reduced to a ſtarving con- 
dition, Would the farmer but cultivate his kitchen- 
garden with as much induſtry as he beſtows. on his 
potato crop, he needed never fear want; and he can 
cultivate it with the iron plough at a very ſmall ex- 
pence, 
would be a proper education for a ploughman. But it 
is the landlord who ought to give a beginning to the 
improvement. A very ſmall expence would incloſe an 
acre for a kitchen-garden to each of his tenants ; and 
it would excite their induſtry, to beſtow an iron plough 
on thoſe who do beſt. | | 
Nor is this the only caſe where a ſingle-horſe plough 
It is ſufficient for ſeed- 
furrowing barley, where the land is light and well- 
dreſſed. It may be uſed in the ſecond or third plough- 
ing of fallow, to encourage annual weeds, which are 


_ deſtroyed in ſubſequent ploughings. 


The KRotheram plough is a machine of very ſimple 
conſtruction, and eaſily worked, AB is the beam, 
CD the ſheath, EBD the main handle, FR the ſmal- 
ler handle, GH the coulter, KI the ſock or ſhare, NP 
the bridle, S the ſly-band, and ML a picce of wood 
in place of a head. The whole of this plough ſhould 
be made of aſh or elm; the irons ſhould be ſteeled and 
well-tempered ; and that part of the plough which is 
under ground in tilling ſhould be covered with plates 
of iron. The difference between this and the common 
plough ſeems to conſiſt in the bridle at the end of the 
beam, by which the ploughman can give the plough 


more or leſs land by notches at N, or make it cut deep- 


er or ſhallower by the holes atP ; in the coulter or 


ſhare, which are ſo made and ſet as to cut off the new 


furrow without tearing ; and in the mould-board, which 
15 ſo ſhaped at firſt to raiſe a little, and then gradually 
turn over the new cut furrow with very little reſiſtance. 
But the greateſt advantage attending it, is its being ſo 
caſy of draught, that it will do double the work of any 
common plough. 

The Paring-plough is an inſtrument uſed in ſeveral parts 


of England for paring off the ſurface of the ground, in 
VOL. . | | 


It may be held by a boy of 12 or 13: and 


A t 


order to its being burnt. Mr Bradley has given the fol- Practice. 


lowing deſcription of a very ſimple inſtrument of chis 


kind: From A to A (fig. 4.) is the plough-beam, The Varig 
about ſeven fect long, mortiſed and pinioned into the Plough 
block B, which is of clean timber without Knots, Plate VII. 
CC are the ſheaths or ſtandards, made flat on the in- fig · 4. 


fide, to cloſe equally with the paring plate, and faſten- 
ed to it with a bolt and key on on ſide, as at D. 
E is the paring plate of iron laid with ſteel, about four 
inches wide, and from 12 to 18 inches long. This 
plate muſt be made to cut on the ſides, which are bolt- 
ed to the ſtandards as well as at the bottom part. FF 
are two iron braces to keep the ſtandards from giving 
way: theſe ſtandards muit be mortiſed near their out- 
ſides and through the block. GG are the plough 
handles, which muſt be fixed flope-ways between the 
beam and the ſtandards. The pin-holes in the beam, 
the uſe of which is to make the plough cut more or 
leſs deep, by fixing the wheels nearer to or farther 


from the paring plate, ſhould not be above two inches 
aſunder. | 
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Fig. 1. repreſents the four-coultered plough of Mr The Four- 
coultered 


Tull. Its beam is ten feet four inches long, where- 
as that of the common plough is but eight. The beam * 


, ; : a 3 VII. 
is ſtraight in the common plough, but in this it is 7 


ſtraight only from à to b, and thence arched: ſo that 
the line let down perpendicularly from the corner at a, 
to the even ſurface on which the plough ſtands, would 
be 11; inches; and if another line were let down from 
the turning of the beam at 5 to the ſame ſurface, it 
would be one foot eight inches and a half; and a third 
line let down to the ſurface from the bottom of the 
beam at that part which bears upon the pillow, will 
ſhow the beam to be two feet ten inches high in that 
part. At the diſtance of three feet two inches from 
the end of the beam 4, at the plough-tail, the firſt coul- 
ter, or that next the ſhare, is let through ; and at 13 
inches from this, a ſecond coulter is Jet through; a third 
at the ſame diſtance from that ; and, finally, the fourth 
at the ſame diſtance from the third, that is, 13 inches: 


and from a to 6 is ſeven feet. 


The crookedneſs of the upper part of the beam of 
this plough is contrived to-avoid the too great length 
of the three foremoſt coulters, which would be too 
much if the beam was ſtraight all the way; and they 
would be apt to bend and be diſplaced, unleſs they 
were very heavy and clumſy. Aſh is the beſt wood to 
make the beam of, it being ſufficiently ſtrong, and yet 
light. The ſheat in this plough is to be ſeven inches 
broad. The fixing of the ſhare in this, as well as in 
the common plough, is the niceſt part, and requires 
the utmoſt art of the maker ; for the well-going of the 
plough wholly depends upon the placing this. Sup- 
poſing the axis of the beam, and the left ſide of the 
ſhare, to be both horizontal, they muſt never be ſet 
parallel to each other: for if they are, the tail of the 
ſhare bearing againſt the trench as much as the point, 
would cauſe the point to incline to the right hand, and 
it would be carried out of the ground into the furrow. 
If the point of the ſhare ſhould be ſet ſo, that its ſide 
would make an angle on the right ſide of the axis of 
the beam, this inconvemence would be much preater ; 
and if its point ſhould incline much to the left, and 
make too large an angle on that fide with the axis of 
the beam, the plough would run quite to the left hand; 
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Pradice. and if the holder, 40 prevent jts running quite out of 


— —-— 


T 


the ground, turns the upper part of his plough to- 
4. the left hand, the _ of the ſhare will 25 up, 
and cut the furrow diagonally, leaving it half unplough- 
ed. To avoid this and ſeveral other inconveniences, 
the ſtraight ſide of the ſhare muſt make an angle upon 
the left tide of the beam; but that muſt be ſo very a- 
cute a one, that the tail of the ſhare may only preſs 
leſs againit the fide of the trench than the point does. 
This angle is ſhown by the pricked lines at the bottom 
of fig. 9. where # is ſuppoſed to be the axis of the 
beam let down to the ſurface, and gf parallel to the left 
ſide of the ſhare : and it is the ſubtenſe eg that deter- 
mines the inclination which the point of the ſhare muſt 
have towards the left hand. This ſubtenſe, ſays Mr 
Tull, at the fore-cnd of an cight-feet beam, ſhould ne- 
ver be more than one inch and a halt, and whether the 
beam be long or ſhort, the ſubtenſe mult be the ſame. 

The great thing to be taken care of, is the placing 
the four coulters; which muſt be ſo ſet, that the four 


imaginary places deſcribed by their four edges, as the 


plough moves forward, may be all parallel to cach o- 
ther, or very nearly ſo; for if any one of them ſhould 


ground together, 


be very much inclined to, or ſhould recede much from 


cither of the other, then they would not enter the 
In order to place them thus, the 


beam muſt be carefully pierced in a proper manner. 
The ſecond coulter-hole muſt be two inches and a half 
more on the right hand than the firſt, the third mutt 
be as much more to the right of the ſecond, and the 
fourth the ſame meaſure to the right hand of the third ; 
and this two inches and a half muſt be carefully mea- 


fared from the centre of one hole to the centre of the 
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other. Each of theſe holes is a mortiſe of an inch and 
quarter wide, and is three inches and a half long at the 
top, and three inches at the bottom. The two oppo- 


ſite ſides of this hole are parallel to the top and bot- 


toin, but the back is oblique, and determines the ob- 
Oy of the ſtanding of the coulter, which is gs. 4 
ed tight up to the poll, The coulter is two feet eight 
inches long before it is worn; the handle takes up f 
teen inches of this length, and is allowed thus long, 
that the coulter may be driven down as the point wears 
away, As to the wheels, the left hand wheel is 20 
inches diameter, and that on the right hand two feet 
three inches, and the diſtance at which they are ſet 
from each other is two feet 57, inches. | 


2. The PATENT SWARD-CUTTER. 


Tux different parts of this inſtrument are repreſent- 
ed by No 1. 2. 3. of fig. 6. A. A. &c. a ſquare frame 
3 feet 4 inches from the fore to the hind part, by 4 
feet 3 inches, the breadth of the machine within 


ſide ; the timber (when of fir) 4 inches ſquare, pla- 


ced on two wheels B. B. 3 feet diameter, a little more 
or leſs (the old fore-wheels of a chaiſe may anſwer the 
3 to ſupport the hind part of the machine. 

C. C. & c. are (ix ſtrong pieces of wood, called ls, 
3 feet long, 5 inches and a half broad, the thickneſs 
inches at E, and tapering to 3 inches at F. Into 
theſe bulls are fixed the cutting wheels, which are iron, 
13 inches diameter, ?ths of an inch thick at the cen- 
tre, about an inch diameter for piercing holes to fix 
the iron axles in; from that they are to be of ſach 


thickneſs, as to allow the edges to be well ſteeled. The 
wheels are fixed by two bolts going through the bulls, 
with cycs on one end for the axlcs of the wheels to 
run in, and nuts and ſcrews on the other to make them 
very firm, and ſunk inthe bulls, to prevent their inter- 
fering with the weights L. L. &c. reſting on them. 
G. G. &c. are hollow picces of wood, called thorles, 
each 3; inches long, which incloſe the bolt M. M. 
and keep the bulls C. C. &c. at their proper diſtances, 
but may be made longer or {ſhorter at pleaſure, ac- 
cording as the ſward requires to be cut in larger or 
ſmaller pieces. They are in two pieces bound toge- 


ther, and jointed by a ſtrap of leather or cord, which 


allows them to be readily changed when the cutting 
wheels require to be kept at more or leſs diſtance. 

The iron bolt M. M. goes through two pieces of 
wood or iron P. P. 7 inches long, clear of the wood, 
ſupported by iron ſtays fixed to the frame, and through 
all the bulls. It requires to be ſtrong, as the draught 
of the horſes terminate there. 

H. H. No 2. and 3. a cylinder or ſegment of 
wood, 7 inches diameter, called a rocking tree, which 
goes acroſs the frame, and moves on the pivots fixed 
into it, one at each end, ſupported by an iron bolt or 
piece of wood mortiſed into the frame, 8 inches high, 
as appears in N® 2, and 3. to which 6 chains or ropes 


are fixed by hooks, at different diſtances, as you want 


your cuts, 9, 8, 7 or 6 inches from one another, and 
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are joined to the end of each bull in which the cutting 


whecls run; ſo that when the rocking tree is turned 
about by the lever 1, fixed in the middle of it, all 
the bulls, with their cutting wheels, are raiſed out of 


the 


machine may be turned, or moved from place to place 


with great eaſe, withont any danger of {training the 


wheels. © 

L. L. L. &c, No 1. 2. 3. are weights of freeſtone, 
26 inches long and 6 inches broad; the under one 4 
inches thick, the upper one 3 inches thick; weighing 
about 64 th. the under, and 48 the upper; each of 
them having two holes, through which iron ſpikes, 
firmly fixed in the balls, paſs, in order to Keep them 
ſteady. 5 | 

When the ground is eaſily cut, the under ſtone may 
anſwer ; when more difficult, the other ſtone may be 
added; fo that every wheel may have 7 ſtone-weight 


upon it, which has been found ſufficient for the ſtiffeſt 


land and tougheſt ſward the machine has ever been 
tried on. Caſt iron weights will anſwer fully better, 
but are more expenſive. 5 

The level I. No 2. 3. which ought to be 5 feet long, 
muſt have a ſliding rope on it; fixed to the back part 
of the frame; ſo that when the cutting wheels are all 
taken out of the ground three or four inches, by the 
rocking tree's being tarned partly round by the lever, 
the rope may be fixed to it by a loop over the pin R. 
Ne 3. (it ought to be placed 3 feet 4 inches from the 
extremity of the lever I.) Thus all the cutting wheels 
are kept ont of the ground till the machine is turned; 


ound at once, as in N 3. by which means the 


and then by moving the loop off the pin, it ſlips back 


towards the frame, and the lever is gently let back to 
its place, as in Ne 2, by which the cutting wheels are 


put into their former poſture, by the weights fixed on 


the bulls in which they run, The levers may be made 
of good tough aſh, 
F.. 
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Practice, P. P. No 1. a (mall bolt of iron, with a hook on one 
end of it (one is ſufficient), to itrengrhen the bolt M. 
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to which the ſward-cutter, conſiſting of four, ſix, or Practice. 
more cutting wheels, is never liable, from theſe being 


M. to be hooked on the centre of it, and joined to 
the frame by a nut and ſcrew. | 

The grooves in which the cutting wheels ran, may 
be covered below at the hinder part with a plate of 
thin black iron, 6 inches long, 3 inches broad, havin 
a ſlit in it where the wheels run, to prevent (if found 
neceſſary) any graſs, weeds, or {mall ſtones, from fill- 
ing the grooves, and clogging the wheels. 

To the frame No 1. are fixed (for a double-horſe 
ſward-catter) three ſhafts, as in a waggon, of ſuch 


length, ſtrength, and diſtance from one another, as 


any workman may think proper. 

For a ſingle-horſe ſward-cutter (which has only four 
cutting-wheels), a pair of ſhafts are uſed, and may 
make the two tides of the frame without any joinings. 
The width of the frame, in proportion to the double- 
horſe ſward- cutter, is as four to ſix. | 

It is recommended for a double-horſe ſward-cutter 
to have eight bulls and wheels, in order that when it 
is uſed to reduce hard clody ſummer-fallow, or land 
for barley, before the laſt furrow, or even after it, the 
whole weight (42 ſtone) employed in cutting the ſtiff- 
eſt land and tougheſt ſward, may be applied to the 8 
bulls then at 6 inches from one another. The 64 th. 
weights to be applied to fix of the bulls, and two of 
the 48 th. weights to each of the additional bulls, 
which is a ſufficient weight fot the purpoſe, and will 


effectually prevent a clod of more than ſix inches 


breadth from eſcaping being broke to pieces. 


In the ſame manner, a ſingle-horſe ſward-cutter may 


have ſix bulls for the above-mentioned purpoſe ; the 
28 ſtone belonging to it divided thus: The 64 th. 


weights to four of the bulls, and two of the 48 th. 


weights to each of the additional bulls, | 

That the machine may come as cheap as poſlible to 
the public, the inventor is of opinion, that the expence 
of the two wheels and the iron axle (which is conſi- 
derable) may be ſaved, by joining ſtrongly tothe frame 
at S. N 3. a picce of wood with a little curve at the 
extremity of it, reſembling the foot of a ſledge, for- 


merly much uſed in Scotland to carry in the corn from 


the field; the part of it reſting on the ground bcing 
kept 18 inches (the half diameter of the wheels) from 
the frame, by a ſtrong ſupport of wood. 

As the two outer bulls next the frame are apt to 
get under it, ſo as to prevent the cutting wheels from 
being taken out of the ground, a thin lip of iron fixed 
to the inſide of the frame, nearly oppolite to the back 
end of the bulls, of convenient length, 
neceſlary. 3 

The original intention of this machine was to pre- 
pare old graſs-ground for the plough, by cutting it 
acroſs the ridges, in the beginning of or during win- 
ter, when the ground is ſoft, in order to anſwer all 
the purpoſes that Mr Tull propoſed by his four-coulter 
plongh above deſcribed, and fo ſtrongly recommended 
by him for bringing into. tilth graſs-ground that has 
been long reſted, This the ſward-cutter has been 
found to do much more effectually and expeditioully : 
For Mr Tull's machine cuts the ſward in the ſame di- 
rection with the plough ; and is liable, from every ob- 
_ ſtruction any of the coulters meet with, to be thrown 
out of its work altogether, or the inſtrument broken: 


will be found 


entirely independent of one another, cutting the ground 
acroſs the ridges before ploughing, and rendering that 
operation eaſier to two horſes than it would be to three, 
without its being cut, The furrow being cut acroſs, 
falls finely from the plough in ſquares of any ſize re- 
quired not under ſix inches, in place of long flips of 
tough ſward ſeldom and imperfectly broke by the four- 
coultered plough. | 

This inſtrument is very fit for preparing ground for 
burnbating, as it will fave much hand- labour. 

It may be properly uſed in croſs-cutting clover of one 
or two years ſtanding, to prepare the ground for wheat, 
if the land is ſtiff and moiſt enough. 

It may be applied to cutting and croſs-cutting pa- 
ſture-ground, intended to have manure of any kind put 
upon it to meliorate the graſs. In this it will far ex- 
ceed the ſcarificator mentioned in one of Mr Young's 
tours; as that inſtrument is liable, as well as the four- 
coultered plough, to be thrown out of its work when 
meeting with a ſtone or other interruption. This the 
{ward-cutter is proof againſt, which is looked on as its 
greateſt excellence. | Os 

In preparing for barley, the ſward-cutter excels a 
roller of any kind in reducing the large hard clods in 
clay-land, occaſioned by a ſudden drought, after its 
being ploughed too wet; and it is likewiſe very pro- 
per for reducing ſuch clay land when under a ſummer- 
fallow. In this operation, the ſward-cutter is greatly 
to be preferred to the cutting-roller, likewiſe men- 
tioned by Mr Young in one of his tours; for the 
wheels of the latter being all dependent one on-ano- 
ther, when one is thrown out by a ſtone, three or four 
muſt ſhare the ſame fate. Beſides, the cutting-roller 
has but ſeven wheels in fix feet; whereas the ſward- 
cutter has ſix in four feet three inches, at nine inches 
diſtance ; and, if neceſſary, may have them ſo near as 
ſix inches. | 

After old graſs-ground is cut acroſs with the ſward- 
cutter and ploughed, it has a very uncommon and 
worklike appearance, from cach ſquare turned over by 


the plough being raiſed up an inch or two at the ſide 


laſt moved by the earth- board; ſo that the field, when 
finiſhed, is all prettily waved, and reſembles a piece of 
water when blown on by a gentle breeze. By this 
means a very great deal of the land's ſurface is expoſed 
to the froſt and other influences of the air, which can- 
not fail to have a good effect on it. 

Two horſes are ſufficient for the draught of a double - 
horſe ſward-cutter, and one horſe for a ſingle-horſe one. 


One man manages the machine and drives the horſes. 


He begins his operation by firſt meaſuring off 20 or 30 
paces * the machine, leſs or more as he inclines, and 
there fixes a pole. He then cuts the field croſs, as 
near at right angles with the ridges as he can. When 
the cutting wheels are paſt the laſt furrow about a 
yard or fo, and the machine is upon the utmoſt ridge 
of the ficld on which it muſt turn, he muſt ſtop the 
horſes; then take hold of the lever I. N® 2. and by 
pulling it to him he raiſes the cutting wheels out of 
the ground, which are kept ſo by the loop of the rope 
being put over the pin R. in the lever I. No z. till the 
machine is turned and brought to its proper place, 
which is done by meaſuring off the ſame diſtance for- 
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the cutting wheels are exactly over the utmoſt furrow, 


then, on the horſes being ſtopped, the rope is ſlipt off 


the pin R. and the lever returned to its former place, 
as repreſented No 2. which allows the weights L. L. &c. 
to force the cutting wheels into the ground again. 
He then goes on till the interval hetwixt the firſt and 
| ſecond ſtroke of the machine is all cut. In this manner 
the field is to be finiſhed, after which you may begin 
to plough when you pleaſe, (N. B. There mult be a 
pole at each fide of the field.) 

It is of no conſequence whether the land to be ſward- 
cut is in crooked ridges or ſtraight, in flat ridges or in 
very high raiſed ones. Be the ſurface ever ſo uneven, 
the cutting wheels, being all independent of one ano- 
115 are forced by their weights into every furrow or 
1ollow, 

One ſward-cutter will cut as much in one day, as 
ſix ploughs will plough. _ 

The land may lie ſeveral months in winter after be- 
ing ſward-cat, when there is no vegetation to make 
the cuts grow together again before it is 8 ; 
but the ſooner it is ploughed after cutting the better, 


ing, and is done at half the expence. When ground 
1s ploughed from the ſtate of nature, and after a com- 
petent time is croſs- ploughed, the brake is applied with 
great ſucceſs, immediately after the croſs-ploughing, 
to reduce the whole to proper :ilth, 

Let it be obſerved, that a brake with a greater num- 
ber of teeth than above-mentioned, is improper for 
ground that is bound together by the roots of plants, 
which is always the cake of ground new broken up from 
its natural ſtate, The brake is ſoon choked, and can 
do no execution till freed from the earth it holds. A 
”=_ — of tecth would be deficient in pulverizing 
the ſoil, 


4. The Harrow. 


HarRows are commonly conſidered as of no uſe 
but to cover the ſeed ; but they have another uſe 
ſcarce leſs eſſential, which is to prepare land for the 
ſeed, This is an article of importance for producing 
a good crop. But how imperfettly cither of theſe pur- 
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graſs, a croſs-breaking is preſerable to a croſs-plongh- PraQice. 


poſes is performed by the common harrow, will appear 
from the following account of it. „ 98 
The harrow commonly uſed is of different forms, Imperſee- 


The firſt we will mention has two bulls, four feet long den _ 


that it may have the benefit of all the winter's froſt, 
which makes it harrow better in ſced- time. 
When the ground is harrowed, the harrows ought 


to go with the waves which appear after ploughing, 


not againſt them, as by that means they are leſs apt to 


tear up the furrows all cut into ſquares. This, how- 


ever, need only be attended to the two firſt times of 


harrowing, as they are called, 1 

Any common wright and ſmith may make the inſtru- 
ment. It is very itrong, very ſimple, and eaſily ma- 
naged and moved from place to place ; and, if put un- 
der cover, will laſt many years. | 

It was invented ſome time ago by the Honorable 
Robert Sandilands ; and is reprelented in the Plate as 


it has been lately improved by him, the price being at 


the ſame time reduced from L. 15 or L. 16 to L. 5 
or L. 6. | | : 


3. The BRAKE. 


The brake is a large and weighty harrow, the pur- 


poſe of which is to reduce a ſtubborn ſoil, where an 
ordinary harrow makes little impreſſion. It conliſts of 
four ſquare bulls, each ſide five inches, and ſix feet and 
a half in length. The teeth are 17 inches long, bend- 
ing forward like a conlter. Four of them are inſert- 
ed into each bull, fixed above with a ſcrew-nut, ha- 
ving 12 inches free below, with a heel cloſe to the un- 
der part of the bull, to prevent it from being puſhed 
back by ſtones. The nat above makes it caſy to be 
taken out for ſharping. This brake requires four horſes 
or four oxen. One of a leſſer ſize will not _ anſwer 
the purpoſe : one of a larger ſize will require {1x oxen ; 
in which caſe the work may be performed at leſs ex- 
pence with the plough. 


This inſtrament may be applied to great advantage 


in the following circumſtances, In the fallowing ſtrong 
clay that requires frequent plonghings, a breaking be- 
tween every plonghing will pulverize the ſoil, and ren- 
der the ſubſequent ploughings more caſy. 
month of March or 
ploughed for barley, 


In the 
. when ſtrong ground is 
eſpecially if bound with couch- 


and 18 inches aſunder, with four wooden teeth in each. 


A ſecond has three bulls and 12 wooden teeth. A 
third has four bulls, and 20 teeth of wood or iron, 
10, I1, or 12 inches aſunder. Now, in fine mould, 
the laſt may be ſufficient for covering the ſeed ; but 
none of them are ſufficient to prepare for the ſeed any 
| any that requires ſubduing. The only tolcrable 
orm 1s that with iron teeth ; and the bare deſcrip- 
tion of its imperfections will ſhow the neceſſity of a 
more perfect form. In the firſt place, this harrow is 
by far too light for ground new taken up from the 
ſtate of nature, for clays hardened with ſpring-drought, 


or for other ſtubborn ſoils : it floats on the ſurface; 


and after frequent returns in the ſame tract, nothing 
is done effectually. In the next place, the teeth are 
too thick ſet, by which the harrow is apt to be choked, 
eſpecially where the earth is bound with roots, Which 
is commonly the caſe. At the ſame time, the lightneſs 

and number of teeth keepthe harrow upon the kane: 
and prevent one of its capita] purpoſes, that of divi- 
ding the ſoil. Nor will fewer teeth anſwer for covering 
the ſeed properly. In the third place, the teeth are 
too ſhort for reducing a coarſe ſoil to proper tilth ; and 
yet it would be in vain to make them longer, becauſe 
the harrow is too light for going deep into the ground. 
Further, the common harrows are ſo ill conſtructed, as. 
to ride at every turn one upon another, Much time is 
loſt in diſengaging them. Laſtly, it is cqually unfit 
for extirpating weeds. The ground is frequently ſo 
bound with couch-graſs, as to make the furrow-ſlice 


ſtand npright, as when old lea is ploughed : notwith- 


ſtanding much labour, the 
and gain the victory. 
A little reflection, even without experience, will 


graſs-roots keep the fie ld, 


make it evident, that the ſame harrows, whatever be 


the form, can never anſwer all the different purpoſes of 
harrowing, nor can operate equally in different ſoils, 
rough or {mooth, firm or looſe. The ONO Wings there- 
fore, have been recommended ; which are of hy dif- 
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ferent forms, adapted for different purpoſes. 


A are all of the ſame weight, drawn cach by two horſes, 
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Improved 
harroWs. 
Plate VI. 


bg. 3- 


Fiz. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


inches; and the breadth of the whole harrow, inclu- 
ding the length of the crank, is fix feet four inches. 
In each bull are inſerted five teeth, ſeven inches free un- 
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Properties 
ol theſe 


karrows, 


to be five feet five inches. 
nine inches free under the wood, and ten inches aſan- 
der. The weight of cach tooth is two pounds; the reſt 


Birch is the belt wood for them, becauſe it is cheap, 
and not apt to ſplit. The firſt is compoſed of four 
bulls, each four feet ten inches long, three and a quar- 
ter inches broad, and three and a half deep; the in- 
terval between the bulls 11 and three-fourths inches; 
ſo that the breadth of the whole harrow is four feet. 
The bulls are connected by four ſheths, which go thro? 
each bull and are fixed by timber-nails driven through 
both. In each bull five teeth are inſerted, ten inches 


free under the bull, and ten inches aſunder. They are 


of the ſame form of thoſe with the brake, and inſerted 
into the wood in the ſame manner. Each of theſe teeth 
is three pounds weight; and where the harrow is made 
of birch, the weight of the whole is ſix ſtone 1 4 pounds, 
Dutch. An erect bridle is fixed at the corner of the 
harrow three inches high, with four notches for draw- 
ing higher or lower. To this bridle a double tree is 
fixed for two horſes drawing abreaſt, as in a plough. 
And to ſtrengthen the harrow, a flat rod of iron is 


nailed upon the harrow from corner to corner in the 


line of the draught. : 
The ſecond harrow conſiſts of two parts, connected 
together by a crank or hinge in the middle, and two 


chains of equal length, one at each end, which keep 


the two parts always parallel, and at the ſame diſtance 
from each other. The crank is ſo contrived as to al- 
low the two parts to ply to the ground like two un- 
connected harrows ; but neither of them to riſe above 
the other, more than if they were a ſingle harrow 
without a joint. In a word, they may form an angle 
downward but not upward. Thus they have the ef- 


fect of two, harrows in curved ground, and of one 
This harrow is compoſed 


weighty harrow in a plain, 
of ſix bulls, each four feet long, three inches broad, 
and three and a half deep. The interval between the 
bulls nine and a half inches ; which makes the breadth 
of the whole harrow, including the length of the crank, 
Each bull has five tecth, 


45 in the former. 


The third conſiſts alſo of two parts, connected to- 


gether like that laſt mentioned. It has eight bulls, 
cach four feet long, two and a half inches broad, and 
three deep, The interval between the bulls is eight 


der the wood, and ten and a half inches aſunder, each 
tooth weighing one pound. The reſt as in the two for- 


mer harrows. 


Theſe harrows are a conſiderable improvement. They 
ply tocurved ground like two unconnected harrows ; and 
when drawn in one plain, they are in effect one harrow 
of double weight, which make the teeth picrce deep 
into the ground. The imperfection of common har- 


rows, mentioned above, will ſuggeſt the advantages of 


the ſet of harrows here recommended. The firſt is pro- 


per for harrowing land that has long lain after plough- . 


ing, as where oats are ſown on a winter-furrow, and in 
general for harrowing ſtiff land: it pierces deep into the 


toil by its long teeth, and divides it minutcly. The ics... 
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cond is intended for covering the ſeed : its long teeth Practice. 


lays the ſced deeper than the common harrow can do; 
which is no ſlight advantage. By placing the ſeed 
conſiderably kan the ſurface, the young plants are, 
on the one hand, protected from too much heat, and, 
on the other, have ſufficiency of moiſture. At the 
{ame time, the ſeed is ſo well covered that none of it is 
loſt, Seed ſlightly covered by the common harrows 
wants moiſture, and is burnt up by the ſun; beſide, 
that a proportion of it is left upon the ſurface unco- 
vered. The third harrow ſupplies what may be deſi- 
cient in the ſecond, by ſmoothing the ſurface, and co- 
vering the ſeed more accurately. The three harrows 
make the ground finer and finer, as heckles do lint ; 
or to uſe a different compariſon, the firſt harrow makes 


the bed, the ſecond lays the feed in it, the third 
ſmooths the cloaths. They have another advantage not 


inferior to any mentioned : they mix manure with the 
ſoil more intimately than can be done by common har- 


rows; and upon ſuch intimate mixture depends greatly | 


the effect of manure, as has already been explained. 
To conclude, theſe harrows are contrived to anſwer an 
eſtabliſhed principle in agriculture, That fertility de- 
pends greatly on pulverizing the ſoil, and on an inti- 
mate mixture of manure with it, whether dung, lime, 
marle, or any other. I. 


The Chain and Screw Harrow. Fig. 8. is the plan piate vi. 


of a harrow alſo invented by Mr Sandilands, and to 
which he has given the name of the chain and ſcrew 
harrow. Its properties are, that if your ridges be. 
high, and you wiſh to harrow them from one. end tothe. 
ot 


er, by lengthening the chain (which the ſcrew com- 


mands), the harrow, when drawn along, forms an angle 


downwards, and miſſes none of the curve of the ridge, 
ſo far as it extends (which may be nine feet, the di- 
ſtance from A to B. The extent in. the: contrary di- 
rection, is five feet ſix inches). When che crowns of the 
ridges have got what is thought ſufficient harrowing 

lengthwiſe, you ſhorten the chain by the ſcrew, which , 


forms an angle upwards : the harrow 1s then drawn by 


the horſes, one on each fide of the furrow ; which com- 
pletely harrows it, and the ſides of the ridge, if 18 teet-, 
broad. | | 3 
When you want to harrow even ground or high ; 
ridges acroſs with the ſcrew, you can bring the har- - 
row to be horizontal, ſo as to work as a ſolid harrow / 


without a joint. 


The teeth are formed and fixed in the common man- 
ner, ſquare, not in the faſhion of coulters; and are nine 
or ten inches below the wood, and of ſuch ſtrength as 
it is thought the land requires, The teeth cut, or ra- - 
ther tear, the ground at every four inches without va- 
riation, thongh ſecemingly placed irregular ; and this 
without any riſk of choking, except ſometimes at the 
extreme angles, where the tecth are nceeſſarily near 
each other; but which may be cleaned with the great- 
eſt eaſe, by railing them a little from the ground. The 
figures 1, 2, &c. point out where the 12 teeth on cach . 


ſide of the harrow are placed. | 8 ae 
Where a ſtrong brake-harrow is not neceſſary, by 


making the teeth ſhorter and lighter, you may have 48 
teeth, which will tear the ground at every two inches, 


cover the ſced well, and make a fine mould. 


It is recommended, that harrows for every purpoſe, . 
and 
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Pradtice, and of any ſize, be made on the above principle; by 
wich no tooth can ever follow the track of another, 
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rolling keeps in the moiſture, and hinders drought to Praice, 
penetrate. This etfect is of great moment. An dr — 
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The roller, b 


and, where introduce 
have very litile effect. 


102 ran. be ſubdued by ſo light a machine. In that caſe, a 
geaſon for Kehing wheat in the month of April is an import- roller of the ſame ſize, but of a different conſtruction, is 
rolling, ant article in loofe foil; as the winter-rains preſſing neceſſary, It ouget to be ſurrounded with circles of 
down the foil leave many roots in the air. Barley iron, ſix inches aſunder, and ſeven inches deep; which 
ought to be rolled immediately after the ſeed is ſown; will cut even the moſt ſtubborn clods, and reduce them 
eſpecially where graſs ſceds are ſown with it. The to powder, Let not this inſtrument be conſidered as 
beſt time for rolling a gravelly foil, is as ſoon as the a finical refinement. In a ſtiff clay, it may make the 
mould is ſo dry as to bear the roller without clinging to difference of a plentiful or ſcanty crop. 
it. A clay foil onght neither to be tilled, harrowed, 
nor rolled, till the field be pearoguy dry. And as 6. The FALLOW-CLEANSING MACHINE. 
rolling a clay foil is chiefly intended for ſmoothing the „„ | 
ſurface, a dry ſeaſon may be patiently waited for, even THis was invented by Mr Aaron Ogden, a ſmith 104 
till the crop be three inches high. There is the greater at Aſhton-under-Line, near Mancheſter in Lancathire. Thefallow- 
reaſon for this precaution, becauſe much rain imme- It is intended for COT fallows from weeds, &c, cleanſing 
diately after rolling is apt to cake the ſurface when which exhauſt the riches of the ſoil. A, A, is tlie frame; ee 
drought follows. Oats in a light ſoil may be rolled B, the firſt roller; C, the ſecond ditto; in which laſt are Ke 8 
immediately after the ſeed is ſown, unleſs the ground two cranłs to move the arms D, D, which work the rake s 
be ſo wet as to cling to the roller. In a clay foil, de- up the directors fixed on the plank E. The under ſide of 
lay erg till the grain be above ground. The pro- the lower ends or ſhares of theſe directors are ſharp, io cut 
per time for ſowing praſs-ſceds in an oat- field, is when the clods and let them come on the upper ſide. Each al- 
the grain is three inches high; and rolling ſhould im- ternate heel of the ſhare is longer than the intermediate 
— ſucceed, whatever the foil be. Flax ought one, that they may not have more than one-half to cut 
to be rolled immediately after as This ſhould ne- at once. At the back of the plank E are two ſcrews 
ver be neglected ; for it makes the ſeed puſh equally, to let it looſe, that the directors may be ſet higher or 
and prevents after-growth : the had effect of which is lower. The ſhares are to penetrate the ground two or 
viſible in every ſtep of the proceſs for dreſſing flax. The three inches, to raiſe the quicks till the rake I, I, 
firſt year's crop of ſown graſles _ to be rolled as fetches them into the cart H, where a man muſt be 
carly the next ſpring as the ground will bear the hor- ready with a muck-hook to clear them backward when 
ſes. It fixes all the roots preciſely as in the caſe of gathered. In the rake I are two teeth for every ſpace 
wheat. Rolling the ſecond and third crops in looſe of the directors, that ſtones, &c. may be gathered 
ſoil is an uſeful work ; though not ſo eſſential as rolling without damage. K, K, are two ſtaples, by which 
toz the firſt crop. the machine is drawn: under them at / are two hooks, 
Effeasof In the firſt place, rolling renders a looſe ſoil more com- placed low to raiſe the machine in turning, by the help 
rolling. act and ſolid; which encourages the growth of plants, of the traces; and the axle- tree of the cart ſhould be 


Fach of theſe has its advantages. 


and all of them will be kept conſtantly acting. 
5. The RoZLEA. 


Tux roller is an inſtrument of capital uſe in huſ- 
andry, though ſcarcely known in ordinary practice; 
d, it is commogyly ſo flight as to 


Rollers are of different kinds; ſtone, caſt-iron, wood. 
We would recom- 
mend the laſt, conſtructed in the following manner. 
Take the body of a tree, ſix feet ten inches long, the 
larger the betrer, made as near a perfe& cylinder as 
poſſible. Surround this cylinder with three rows of 
fillics, one row in the middle, and one at cach end. 
Line theſe fillies with planks of wood equally long with 
the roller, and ſo narrow as to ply into 4 circle, Bind 
them faſt together with iron rings. Beech-wood is the 
beſt, being hard and tough. The roller thus mount- 


_ ed ought to have a diameter of three feet ten inches. 
It has a double pair of ſhafts for two horſes abreaſt. 


Theſe are ſufficient in level ground; in ground not le- 
vel, fonr horſes may be neceſſary. The roller without 
the ſhafts onght to weigh 200 ſtone Dutch; and the 
large diameter makes this great weight caſy to be 


y making the earth clap cloſe to every part of every 
root, Nor need we be afraid of rendering the ſoil too 


compact; for no roller that can be drawn by two or 
four horſes will have that effect. In the next place, 


ſeaſon, it may make the difference of a good crop, or 
no crop, eſpecially where the ſoil is light, In the third 
place, the rolling graſs ſeeds, belide the foregoing ad- 
vantages, facilitates the mowing for hay; and it is to 
be hoped, that the advantage of this practice will lead 
farmers to mow their corn alſo, which will increaſe the 
quantity of ſtraw both for food and for the dunghill. 
There is a ſmall roller for breaking clods in land in- 
tended for barley. The common way is, to break 
clods with a mell; which requires many hands, and is a 
laborious work, This roller performs the work more 
effectually, and at much leſs expence: let a harrowing 
precede, which will break the clods a little ; and after 


lying a day, or a day and a half, to dry, this roller will 
iflolve them into powder. 


ticles are finiſhed, in order to make the ſoil compact, 


and to keep out the ſummer-drought. A ſtone roller 


four feet long, and fiftcen inches diameter, drawn by 
one horſe, is ſufficient to break clods that are caſily diſ- 


ſolved by preſſure. The uſe of this roller in preparing 


land for barley is gaining ground daily, even amon 

ordinary tenants, who have become ſenſible both of the 
expence and toil of uſing wooden mells. But in a clay 
ſoil, the clods are ſometimes too firm, or too tough, to 


fixed upon a pin, that it may turn like a . 
F, F, are the triggers to throw the rake behind the 
roots. The long teeth at G, G, are to cleanſe the 


roller C. I, I, is the rake which gathers up the weeds 
| into 


This hewever does not ſu- 
perſede the uſe of the great roller after all the other ar- 
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practice. into the cart H, and is drawn above the trigger F by to the plank on which the directors are ſxed, hat 1s 
che working of the arms D, expreſſed by the dotted 
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lines at 4 d, iii. The triggers F, of which there is 
one on cach ſide, move on the pivots a ; ſo that when 
the points 5, of the rake I, have been drawn up by the 
directors E to the part marked c, the trigger, giving 
way, 2 the rake to paſs; but immediately fall- 
ing, the rake returns along the upper ſurface of tlie 
trigger marked e, e, and of courſe falls on the weeds 
when it comes to the end, a little beyond the pivot a. 
The reader will obſerve, that the boarding is taken 
away on one ſide, in the Plate, in order to give a more 
perfect view of the inner parts of the machine; and 
in fact it would perhaps be better if all the boarding, 
marked L, L, L, was taken away, and frame-wor 
77 in its ſtead. The cart H might undoubtedly alſo 
e made lighter. The wheels M, M, appear in the 
Plate to be made of ſolid wood; but there is no ne- 
ceſſity they ſhould be ſo. At N is another view of 
the roller C, by which the diſpoſition of the ſpikes 
un be eaſily comprehended. Suppoſe the circle O, 
deſctibed by the end of the roller N, to be divided by 
four ſtraight lines into eight equal ſegments, as repreſent- 
ed at P. Let the ſame be done at the other end of 
the roller, and parallel lines be drawn from one corre- 
ſponding point to the other the length of the roller; 
mark the points with figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 
afterwards draw oblique lines, as from 1, at the end of 
O, to 2, at the other end, and from 2 to 3, &c. On 
theſe oblique lines the ſpikes are to be fixcd at equal 
diſtances, in eight circles, deſcribed on the circumfe- 
' rence of the roller. The ſpikes of the ſmall roller B 
arc fixed in the ſame manner, except that the diameter 
being ſmaller, there are only ſix inſtead of eight rows. 
R is another view of the directors, with the plank E 
on which they are fixed; and S is a ſection of a part 


of the plank, with one of the directors as fixed, in 


which may be ſeen the heel , from whence to the 


and this renders 


Now, to ſuit any fort of earth, there thould be to cach 
machine three planks, with directors at different ſpaces, 


to ſay, fix inches long (the directors are alſo to be 
made fix inches broad above the plank). The rake- 
head ſhould alſo fall a little before the crank is at its 
extremity, which will eauſe the rake to puſh forward 
to let the teeth come into the roots. The rake-teeth 
muſt drop in the ſame plane with the roller and wheels, 
or on the ſurface of the earth. No more ſpace ſhould 
be given from the roller C to the long tecth at G G 
than that the rake may juſt miſs the ſpikes of the rol- 
ler C, and fall on the places before mentioned. As 


the firſt roller B was intended to cleanſe the ſecond C 


more than for any other uſe, it may be omitted when 


the machine is made in large, as Mr Ogden has lately 
found that the * teeth at GG anſwer the end alone, 
e machine about a ſixth part ſhorter. 


to uſe occaſionally ;- in the firſt the ſpaces between 


the directors ſhould be eight inches wide, in the ſecond 
{ix, and the third four. This will anſwer the ſame 


end as having ſo many machines. 


As there may be ſome objections to the rake not 
leaving the roots when it has brought them up, Mr 
Ogden has ſeveral methods of cleanſing it; but as he 


it be without them at preſent ; but ſuppoſe: it ſhould 


bring ſome roots back again with it, it will probably 


loſe them before it gets back to the extremity ; whence 
they will lie light, and be of but little detriment to 
the others coming up. Mr Ogden would have the firſt 


would make it as ſimple as poſſible, he chooſes to let 


machine made four feet {ix inches wide, the teeth di- 


vided into equal ſpaces, the outſides into half ſpaces. 


7. The new-inyented Patent Univerſal So w- 
8 Machine, | 


bo JRL | | 110 
Tuis machine, whether made to be worked by hand, 3 | 


point of the ſhare 7: is a ſharp cutting edge. See the drawn by a horſe, or fixed. to a plough, and uſed with ſowing 
ſame letters in figure R. At T is one of the long it, is extremely ſimple in the conſtruction, and not machine, 
teeth to. be ſeen at G; it is bent towards the roller C, liable to be put out of order; as there is but one Plate IX. 
which it ſerves to cleanſe. When the end of the rake movement to direct the whole, nor does it require any bg. 1. 2.1. 


b, after riſing above c, is puſhed, by the motion of the 
arms D, D, along the upper part e, of the trigger 
PF, and comes to the end beyond a ; as it falls, the 
part of the arm marked o reſts in the notch p, till it 

is again raiſed by the motion of the roller C with the 
" rake. The roller C is to be one foot diameter, the 
piken nine inches long, that they may go through the 
U 


rrow (if the ſoil ſhould belooſe) into the hard earth, 


the more effectually to work the rake, which other- 
wiſe might be ſo overcharged as to cauſe the roller to 
drag without turning, In the rakc-ends 6 there ſhould 
be pivots, with rollers or pullers on, to go in the 
groove, to take off the friction; and they would like- 
wiſe take the triggers more ſurely as the rake eomes 


hack. The rake ſhould alſo be hung ſo far backward, 


that when it 13 fallen the arms of it may lie in the 


{ame plane or parallel with the directors, on which it 


comes up (which will require the frame to be twoinches 
longer in the model). This will cauſe the rake to fall 
heavier, and drive the tecth into the roots, and bring 


them up without ſhattering. Theſe teeth muſt be 


made of ſtecl, very fine, and ſo long as to reach down 


{kill in working. It will ſow wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
clover, cole-ſced, hemp, flax, canary, rape, turnip, be- 
ſides a great variety of other Kinds of grain and ſeeds 
broad-caſt, with an accuracy hitherto unknown. It 
is equally uſeful in the new huſbandry, particularly 


when fixed to a Plough it will then drill a more ex- 


tenſive variety of grain, pulſe, and ſeed, (through every 

radation, with regard to quantity), and deliver each 
Find with greater regularity, than any drill-ploagh 
whatever. 


When uſed in this manner, it willlikewiſc 


be found of the utmoſt ſervice to farmers who are par- 


tial to the old huſbandry, as, among many other very 
valuable and peculiar properties, it will not only. ſow 
in the broad-caſt way with a moſt ſingular exactneſs, 
but ſave the expence of a ſeedſman; the ſeed e 


ſown (either over or under furrow at pleaſure), and 


the land ploughed, at the ſame. operation. 


Perhaps a fair and deciſive experiment for aſcertain- 
ing the ſuperior advantage of broad-caſting or drilling 


any particular crop, was never before ſo practicable; as 


the ſced may now be put in with the utmoſt degree of 


regularity, in both methods of culture, by the ſame 


m 


& 3 * 
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Praftice, machine: conſequently, the ſeed will be ſown in both 
—— caſes with equal accuracy, without which it is impoſſi- 


Fig. 2. 


_ faſter. 
the contrary muſt take place. 


a ſpring which acts with more or leſs 


at pleaſure, to dire 


ble to make a juſt deciſion, 

The excellence of this machine conſiſts in ſpreading 
any given quantity of ſced over any given number of 
acres, with a mathematical exactneſs, which cannot be 
done by hand ; by which a great ſaving may be made 


in ſeeding the ground, as well as benefiting the ex- 


pected crop. 

There has always been a difficulty in ſowing turnip 
ſeed with any degree of exactneſs, both from the mi- 
nuteneſs of the ſeed, and the ſmallneſs of the quantity 
required to be ſown on an acre, Here the machine 


has a manifeſt advantage, as it may be ſet to ſow the 


leaſt quantity ever required on an acre; and with an 
accuracy the beſt ſeedſman can never attain to, | 

It will alſo ſow clover, cole, flax, and cvery other 
kind of ſmall ſeed, with the utmoſt degree of regularity. 

It will likewiſe broad-caſt beans, peaſe, and tares, or 
drill them with the greateſt exactneſs, particularly when 
conſtructed to be uſcd with a plongh. 1 

Another advantage attending the uſe of this machine 
is, that the wind can have no effect on the falling of 
the ſeed, : 

Of the Machine when made to be uſ:d without a 
Plough, and to be drawn by a Horſe. —lt _ in 
this caſe, be made of different lengths, at the deſire of 
the purchaſer. The upper part AAAA, contains 
the hoppers from which the grain or ſeed deſcends into 
the ſpouts. The ſeveral ſpouts all reſt upon a bar, 
which hangs and plays freely by two diagonal ſupport- 
ers BB; a trigger fixed to this bar bears a catch- Wheel: 
this being fixed on the axle, occaſions a regular and 


_ continual motion, or jogging of the ſpouts, quicker or 


flower in proportion to the pace the perſon ſowing 
with it drives; and of courſe, if he quickens his pace, 


the bar will reccive a greater number of ſtrokes from 


the catch-wheel, and the grain or ſeed will feed the 
If he drives flower, by receiving fewer ſtrokes, 
In going along the 
fide of a hill the ſtrength of the ſtroke is corred ed by 
wer, in pro- 
portion as the machine is more or leſs from a horizon- 
tal poſition, and connteracts the difference of gravity in 
the bar, ſo that it preſſes, in all ſituations, . with a pro- 
per force _ the catch-wheel. This ſpring is un- 
neceſſary if the land be pretty level. At the bottom 


of the machine is placed an apron or ſhelf in a ſloping 


poſition, and the corn or ſeed, by falling thereon from 


the ſpouts above, is ſcattered about in every direction 


under the machine, and covers the ground in a moſt 
* and uniform manner. 


o ſow the corn orſced in drills, there are moveable 


ſponts, (ſee fig. 10.) which are fixed on, or taken off 
the ſeed from the upper ſpout to 

the bottom of the furrow. | | 
The machine is regulated for ſowing any particular 
quantity of ſeed on an acre by a braſs ſlider, A, fig. 7. 
fixed by ſcrews againſt a braſs bridge on cach of the 
ſpouts. The machine is prevented from feeding while 
turning at the ends, by only removing the lever E, 
fig. 2, out of the channel G, to another at H, on the 


right hand of it, which carries back the bar from the 


catch-wheel, and occaſions the motion of the ſpouts to 


ceaſe, and at the ſame time brings them upon a level 


Neo 7. 


the ends of the furrows. T 


To ſow one, two, three gallons, or 


corn or ſeed can fall from them. 

The machine in this form is particularly uſeful for 
broad-caſting clover 72 barley or wheat ; or for ſow- 
ing any other kind of ſeed, where it is neceſſary that 
the land ſhould firſt be harrowed exceedingly fine and 
even. 

Manner of uſing the Machine, when drawn ty a 
Horſe.—Place the machine about two feet from the 
ends of the furrows where you intend it ſhall begin to 
ſow. Fill the hoppers with ſced, and drive it forwards 
with the outſide wheel in the firſt farrow. When you 
are at the end of the length, at the oppoſite ſide of the 
field, lift the lever E, fig. 2, into the channel H, and 
the machine will inſtantly ſtop ſowing. Drive it on 
about two feet, and then turn. Fill the hoppers again 
if neceſſary; then remove the lever back again into the 
channel, G, and in returning, let the outſide wheel of 
the machine go one furrow within the track which 
was made by it, in paſſing from the oppoſite end; as, 
for example, if the wheel paſſed down the eighth fur- 
row from the outſide of the field, let it return in the 


ſeventh; and in every following length let the outſide 
Wheel 3 run one furrow within the tract made by 


the ſame wheel ; becauſe the breadth ſown is about nine 


inches leſs than the diſtance between the wheels. 


Let the machine be kept in a perpendicular ſitua- 
tion, If the farmer wiſhes to ſow more or leſs ſeed. 
on any one ut of the field than the other, it is only 
raiſing the handles a little higher, or ſinking them a 
little lower than uſual, and it will occaſion a ſufficient 
alteration; and ſhould the laſt turn be leſs in breadth. 
than the machine, thoſe ſpouts which are not wanted 


may be taken up from the bar, and prevented from 


feeding, by turning the knob above them. 

Alſo, when the land required to be ſown has what is 
called a vent, that is, when the ſides of the field run in 
an oblique line to the furrows, which by this means 
are unequal in length; the ſpouts muſt be taken up or 
let down in ſucceſſion by turning the knobs; as that 
part of the machine, where they are pladgd, arrives at 
Wa done while the ma- 
chine is going forwards. 

If the land be tolerably level, the machine may be 
fixed by the ſcrew in the front, and the machine may 
then be uſed by any common harrew boy. + 

Method of regula 7h Machine, li cath ſpont 36 
fixed a bridge, (ſee i. 7.) with anzpehure in it, B, 
for the grain or ſeed to paſs through This aperture is 
bee or contracted by * A, which paſſes over 


it; and when properly. fixedbferthe- quantity of ſeed 
_ deſigned to be ſown on an acre, is, faſtened by means 


of two ſtrong ſcrews firmly again{Frhe bridge This 
is made uſe of in ſowing all kinds of ſeed, whgre it is 
required to ſow from one*buſhel upwards on mer 


af thainter- 
mediate quantities, as of clover, coldrleed, d. the 
braſs plate, fig. 6, is placed between ihe bridge pad the 


ſlider, with the largeſt aperture B-dow 8, Which 
aperture is enlarged or contracted by eie as be- 
fore. To ſow turnips, the ſame plate is placed between 
the bridge and the ſlider, with its ſmalleſt aperture A 


downwards, and the hollow part about the ſame aper- 


ture inwards. 
Fig. 8. is a view. of the regulator, by which the 
| apertures 
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Vith che utmoſt caſe, to make them feed equally. The 


extreme height of the largeſt aperture is equal to the 
breadth AB, and the breadth at C is cqual to the 
height of the ſmalleſt aperture uſed, viz. that for tur- 
nips. The fide AC, is divided into 60 equal parts, 
and on it moves the ſhder or horſe D; which being 
placed at any particular degree, according to the quan- 
tity of ſced required to be ſown on an acre, is fixed 
upon it, by a ſcrew on the ſide of the ſlider or horſe. 
When this is done, the end of the regulator is put 
through the aperture in the bridge or plate (whichever 
is intended to be uſed), and the ſlider againſt the 
bridge in the ſpout, raiſed by it, till it ſtops againſt the 
horſe on the regulator; then the ſlider is faſtened 
againſt the bridge firmly by the two ſcrews; care be- 
ing taken at the ſame time that it ſtands nearly ſquare, 

By this means the ſpouts (being all fixed in the 
_ ſame manner) will feed equally. 


It is eaſy to conceive that the ſize of the apertures, 


and conſcquently the quantity of ſeed to be ſown on an 


acre, may be regulated with a far greater accuracy than 


is required in common practice. 

The ſpouts may be regulated with the utmoſt nicety, 
in five minutes, to ſow each particular ſeed, for the 
whole ſeaſon. But a little practice will enable any per- 
ſon, who. poſſeſſes but a very moderate capacity, to 
make the ſpouts feed equally, even without uſing th 
regulator (A). | 

Of the Machine when made to be uſed by Hand. 
The difference of the machine in this caſe is, that it is 
made lighter, with but three ſpouts, without ſhafts, 
and is driven forwards by the handles. It hath alſo a 
bolt in front, which being puſhed in by the thumb, re- 
leaſes the machine; ſo that it can then eaſily be placed 
in a perpendicular poſition. This alteration is neceſ- 
ſary to keep the handles of a convenient height, in 
ſowing up and down a hill, where the (lope is conſider- 
able; and is done while the machine is turning at the 
end of the length. The method of regulating and 
uſing it is the ſame as when made to be drawn by a 
horſe. | 

Of the Machine when conſiructed to be uſed with a 
Plyugh.—This is, without doubt, the moſt uſeful ap- 
plication of the machine; and it can be fixed without 
difficulty to any kind of plough, in the ſame manner ag 
to that repreſented in fig. 1. | | 

The advantages ariſing from the uſe of it are great 
and numerous; for, beſides the increaſe in the crop, 
which will be inſured by the ſced's being broad-caſt 
with a mathematical nicety, a large proportion of ſeed 
(the value of which alone, in a few months, will amount 
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Praftice. apertures in the ſeveral ſpouts are all ſet exactly alike, 
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to more than the price of the machine) and the ſeedſ. PraRtice. 
man's labour will be ſaved, The ſeed may likewiſe be 


ſown either under or over furrow ; or one caſt each 
way, as is practiſed by ſome farmers. The ſeed alſo, 
being caſt by the machine upon the freſh ploughed 
land, may be immediately harrowed in, before the 
mould has loſt any part of its moiſture ; which in a dry 
ſeaſon will greatly promote the crop. In drilling any 
kind of prain, pulſe, or ſeed, it poſſeſſes every property 
that can be wiſhed for in the beſt drill-plough, nor will 
it (as moſt of them do) bruiſe the ſeed, or feed irre- 
gularly. The conſtruction of the machine is the ſame 
as the large ones, except being made with one hopper 


and ſpout inſtead of ſeveral, and the apron moveable 


inſtead of being fixed, as may be ſeen by inſpecting 
fig. 4. The only alteration neceſſary to make the 
machine broad-caſt or drill is, in the former caſe to 
place the apron B, fig. 1, at the bottom of the ma- 


chine, upon the hooks FF, ſloping either towards the 
furrows or the imploughed land, according as it is in- 
tended to ſow the ſeed, either under or over furrow. 


Whenever the apron is required to be ſhifted, it is done 
in leſs than a ſecond of time; as it only requires to be 
moved up or down with the hand, whenacatch fixes it. 

To prepare it for drilling, inſtead of the apron, place 
the long ſpent, fig. 10, upon the brackets, on the front 
of the machine, by the ears AA, to receive the ſeed 


from the upper ſpout, and faſten the lower end of it, 


by a ſmall cord, to that hook upon which the apron is 
hung for broad-caſting, which is next the plough (ſee 
fig. 3.) the ſeed will then be directed by the long 
ſpout, to the centre of the furrow, near the heel of the 
plough. The ſpring for correcting the ſtrength of the 
{troke, is neceſſary only when they are required to go 
along the ſide of a conſiderable declivity, The ma- 


chine, when fixed to a plough, does not require the 


ſmalleſt degree of {kill in uſing, as nothing is neceſſary 
bat to keep the hopper filled, which will contain a ſut- 


ficient quantity of ſeed to go upwards of 140 rods, be- 


fore it will want re-filling, when three buſhels and 2 
half are ſown on an acre. The accuracy with which 
it will broad-caſt, may in ſome meaſure be conceived, 
by conſidering that the ſeed regularly deſcends upon 
the apron or ſhelf, and is from thence ſcattered upon 
the ground, in quantity exactly proportioned to the 


ſpeed of the plough: alſo that each caſt ſpreads to the 


third furrow; and by this means ſhuts upon the laſt. 
In this manner it 1s continually filling up till the whole 
field is completely covered; ſo that it is impoſſible to 
leave the ſmalleſt ſpace without 1ts proper quautity of 
loco. - | 


When the plough is wanted for any other purpoſe, 


n the 


(a) Proper directions are given with each machine for uſing it, as alſo for fixing the ſliders to ſow any parti- 


cular quantity of corn or ſced on an acre, ſo as to enable any perſon to ſet the ſpouts. . 
The prices of the machine (excluſive of the packing caſes) are as follow. If conſtructed to be uſed with a 

ſingle forrow plough ; the wheel, with the axle and checks ſteeled, ſtrap, regulator, braſs-plates for broad - caſt- 

ing or drilling turnips, lucerne, tares, wheat, barley, &c. &c. &c. and every article neceſſary for fixing it inclu- 


| ded, three guineas and a half. If made with a ſprin 
ſiderable) but which is very rarely neceſſary, five 
plongh, four guineas and a half. 


for ſowing on the ſide of a hill, where the ſlope is con- 
illings more. 


If made to be fixed to any double-furrow 


The large machine, fig. 2. when made to broad - caſt ſeven furrows at a time, and to be drawn by a horſe, 


eight guincas and a half. 


It conſtructed to ſow five furrows at a time, and to be uſcd by hand, ſix guincas. 
Theſe are alſo five ſhillings more if made with a ſpring. 
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Prafice, the machine, with the wheel at the heel of the plough 
for giving it motion, can be removed or replaced at any 


time in five minutes. 

Fig. 11, repreſents the machine fixed to a double- 
furrow crealing plough, and prepared for drilling. As 
this plough may not be generally known, it will not be 
improper to obſerve, that it is chiefly uſed for * 
the land with furrows (after it has been once ploughe 


and harrowed) ; which method is neceſſary when the 


ſeed is to be ſown broad-caſt upon land that has been a 
elover-lay, &c. becauſe, if the ſeed be thrown upon the 


rough furrows, a conſiderable part of jt will fall be- 
tween them, and be unavoidably loſt, by laying too 


deep buried in the earth. This mode anſwers ex- 
tremely well, and partakes of both methods of culture; 
the ſeed, though ſown broad-caſt, falling chiefly into 
the furrows. 

The machine is very uſeful for ſowing in this man- 


ner; as the ſeed is broad-caſt, with an inconceivable 


regularity, at the time the land is creaſed. The ad- 


vantages it likewiſe poſſeſſes for drilling all ſorts of 


grain or ſeed with this plough, arc too evident to need 


_ mentioning. 


Plate. IX 


The machine, when conſtructed to be uſed with a 
donble-furrow plough, is made with two upper and 
two long ſpouts for drilling, two aprons for broad- 
caſting, and with a double hopper; but in other re- 
ſpects the ſame as when intended for a ſingle furrow 
plough: it is uſed in all caſes with the greateſt eaſe 
imaginable, 

The interval between the points of the two ſhares of 
a creaſing plough is uſually ten inches; the beam about 
nine feet long; and the whole made of a light con- 
ſtruction, 1 | | 
Amore particular explanation of the figures. —Fig.1. 
The machine fixed to a Kentiſh turn wreſt plough. A, 
The machine. B, The apron upon which the ſced falls 
aud rebounds upon the land, in broad-caſting. C, Lid 
to cover the hopper. D, Wheel at the heel of the 


plough. E, ſtrap. FF, Hooks, upon which the apron 


turns by a pivot on each ſide, G, Stays, to Keep the 
machine ſteady. II, Lever, to prevent it from ſowing. 
Fig. 2. The machine conſtructed to be drawn by a 
horſe. AAAA, The hoppers. BB, The diagonal 
ſupporters. CCCC, The upper ſpouts. D, The apron 
or ſhelf upon which the ſeed falls from the upper ſpouts. 
E, The lever, which carries back the bar, and prevents 
the machine from ſowing, FF, Staples upon the han- 
dles, through which the reins paſs, for the man who 
conducts the machine, to direct the horſe by. I, 
Screw, to fix the machine occaſionally, N. B. The 
knobs (by turning which each particular ſpout may 
be taken from off the bar, and thereby prevented from 


feeding) are over each upper ſpout; but, to prevent 


confuſion, are not lettered in the Plate. 

Fig. 3. Is the ſame machine with that in fig. 1. The 
dotted lines, expreſſing the ſituation of the long ſpout, 
when the apron is removed, and the machine adapted 
for drilling, | 

Fig. 4. Alſo the fame machine, with the front laid 
open to ſhow the inſide. A, The catch-wheel fixed 


npon the axle. BB, The axle upon which the machine 
hangs between the handles of the plough. C, The 
pully, by which the ſtrap from the wheel at the heel 
of the plough turns the catch-wheel. D, The bar, 
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upon which the upper ſpout reſts, ſuſpended by the Practice. 


diagonal ſupporters EE, bearing apainſt the catch- 
wheel by the trigger F, and thereby kept in motion 
while the plough is going. G, The apron in a ſloping 
poſition, upon which the corn or ſeed falls from the 
upper ſpout, and is ſcattered by rebounding upon the 
land, 
ſeed either towards the right hand or left at plea- 
ure. | | 

Fig. 5. The upper ſpout. 

Fig. 6. The plate which is placed between the bridge 
and the flider, for ſowing ſmall ſeeds. The aperture 
A being downwards for ſowing turnips; the larger 
one B downwards for ſowing clover, &c. 

Fig. 7. The bridge, fixcd in the upper ſpouts. A, 
The ſlider, which contracts or enlarges the different 
apertures, B, The aperture in the bridge, through 
which the ſecd paſſes, when ſowing any quantity from 
one buſhel upwards on an acre. 

Fig. 8. The regulator, made of braſs. D, The 
ſlider or horſe which moves upon it, and is fixed at 


any particular degree by a ſcrew in its fide. 


Fig. 9. Repreſents the movement in the machine 
fip. 2. AAAA, Clects, between which the upper 
ſpouts reſt. BB, The diagonal ſupporters, by which 
the bar with the upper ſpouts hang. C, The catch- 
wheel. DD, The axle. E, The trigger upon the 
bar, which bears againſt the tatch-wheel. FF, Stays 
from the back of the machine, by which the bar plays. 

Fig. 10. The long ſpout. AA, The cars by which 
it hangs. 


Secr. II. Preparing Land fir Cropping. 


1. OBsTRUCTIONS to CROPPING. 


Is preparing land for cropping, the firſt thing that opſtrue- 


It turns upon pivots, and by this means throws 
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occurs, is to conſider the obſtructions to regular plongh- tions, viz. 


ing. The moſt formidable of theſe are ſtones lying 
above or below the ſurface, which are an impediment 
to a plongh, as rocks are to a ſhip. Stones above the 
ſurface may be avoided by the ploughman, though not 
without loſs of ground; but ſtones below the ſurface 
are commonly not diſcovered till the plough be ſhat- 


tered to pieces, and perhaps a day's work loſt. The 


clearing land of ſtones is therefore neceſſary to prevent 
miſchief. And to encourage the operation, it is at- 
tended with much actual profit. In the firſt place, the 
ſtones are nſeful for fences: when large they muſt be 
blown, and commonly fall into parts proper for build- 
ing. And as the blowing, when gunpowder is furniſh- 
ed, does not exceed a halfpenny for each inch that is 


bored, theſe ſtones come generally cheaper than to dig 
as many out of the quarry. In the next place, as the 
| foil ronnd a large ſtone is commonly the beſt in the 


field, it is purchaſed at a low rate by taking out the 
ſtone. Nor is this a trifle ; for not only is the ground 
loft that is occupied by a large ſtone, but alſo a con- 
ſiderable ſpace round it, to which the plough has not 
acceſs without danger. A third advantage is greater 
than all the reft; which is, that the ploughing can be 
carried on with much expedition, when there is no ap- 
prchenſion of ſtones: in ſtony land, the plough muſt 
proceed ſo ſlow, as not to perform half of its work. 

To clear land of ſtones, is in many inſtances an un- 


dertaking 
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Stones. 
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practice. dertaking too expenſive for a tenant who has not a 
A verxy long lcaſc. 
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AS a in che middle, 1s to carry it off by ſome drain ſtill low- Praſtice. 
As it is profitable both to him and io er. This is commonly the caſe of a moraſs fed wit 


193 
Metneſs. 


made ſo deep as to command the water. 


his landlord, it appears reatonable that the work thould 
be divided, where the leaſe exceeds not nineteen years. 
It falls naturally upon the landlord to be at the expence 
of blowing the ſtones, and upon the tenant to carry 


them off the field. 


Another obſtruction is wet ground. Water may 
improve gravelly or ſandy ſoils; but it ſours (4) a clay 
foil, and converts low ground into a moraſs, untit for 
any purpoſe that can intereſt the huſbandman. 

A great deal has been written upon different me- 
thods of draining land, moſtly ſo expenſive as to be 
ſcarce fit ſor the landlord, not to mention the tenant. 

One way of draining without expence when land is 
to be incloſed with hedge and ditch, 1s to direct the 
ditches ſo as to carry off the water. But this method is 
not always practicable, even where the diviſions lie con- 
venient for it. If the run of water be conſiderable, it 
will deſtroy the ditches, and lay open the fences, eſpe- 
cially where the foil is looſe or ſaudy. 

If ditches will not anſwer, hollow drains are ſome- 
times made, and ſometimes open drains, which muſt be 
The former 
is filled up with looſe ſtones, with bruſh-wood, or with 
any other porous matter that permits the water to 
paſs. The latter is left open, and not filled up. To 


make the former effectual, the ground muſt have ſuch 


a ſlope as to give the water a briſłk courſe. To execute 
them in level ground is a groſs error: the paſlages are 
ſoon ſtopped up with ſand and ſediment, and the work 
is rendered uſeleſs. This inconvenience takes not place 
in open drains ; but they are ſubje& to other inconve- 


niencies : They are always filling up, to make a yearly 


reparation neceſſary; and they obſtruct both plough- 
ing and paſturing. | 

The following is the beſt in all views. It is an open 
drain made with the plough, cleavirg the ſpace in- 


tended for the drain over and over, till the furrow be 


made of a ſufficient depth for carrying off the water. 
The {lope on either fide may, by repeated ploughings, 
be made ſo gentle as to give no obſtruction either to the 
ploagh or to the harrow. 
a ſpade, unleſs to ſmooth the ſides of the drain, and to 
remove accidental obſtructions in the bottom. The 
advantages of this drain are manifold. It is executed 


at much leſs expence than either of the former; and 


it is perpetual, as it can never be obſtructed. In level 
ground, it is true, graſs may grow at the bottom of 
the drain; but to clear off the graſs once in four or five 
years, will reſtore it to its original perfection. A hol- 
low drajn may be proper between the ſpring-head and 


the main drain, where the diſtance 1s not great ; but 


in every other caſe the drain recommended is the beſt. 
Where a level field is infeſted with water from 
higher ground, the water ought to be intercepted by 
a ditch carricd along the foot of the high ground, and 
terminating in ſome capital drain. 
The only way to clear a ficld of water that is hollow 


. —— — 
— 


There is no occaſion for 


water from higher ground, and kept on the ſurface by 
a clay bottom. 

A clay foil of any thickneſs is never peſtered with 
ſprings; but it js peſtered with rain, which ſettles on 
the ſurface as in a cup. The only remedy is high nar- 
row ridges, well rounded, And to clear the furrows, 
the furrow of the toot-ridge ought to be conſiderably 
lower, in order to carry oft the watercleverly. It can- 
not be made too low, as nothing hurts clay ſoil more 
than the ſtagnationof water on it : witneſs the hollows 
at the end of crooked ridges, which are abſolutely bar- 
ren. Some pravelly ſoils have a clay bottom; which is 
a ſubſtantial bencfit to a field when in graſs, as it re- 
tains moiſture. But when in tillage, 4 are neceſ- 
ſary to prevent rain from ſettling at the bottom; and 
chis is the only caſe where a gravelly ſoil ought to be 
ridged. 

Clay ſoils that have little or no level, have ſometimes 
a gravelly bottom. For diſcharging the water, the beſt 
method is, at the end of every ridge to pierce down to 
the gravel, which will abſorb the water. But if the 
furrow of the foot-ridge be low enough to receive all 
the water, it will be more expeditions to make a few 
holes in that furrow. In ſome caſes, a field may be 
drained by filling up the hollows with earth taken from 
higher ground. But as this method is , expenſive, it 
will only be taken where no other method anſwers, 
Where a ficld happens to be partly wet, partly dry, 
there ought to be a ſeparation by a middle ridge, if it 
can be done conveniently ; and the dry part may be 
ploughed while the other is drying. 

The low part ofBerwickſhire is generally a brick clay, 


N 


extremely wet and poachy during winter. This in a 


good meaſure may be prevented by proper incloſing, 


as there is not a field but can be drained into lower 


ground all the way down to the river Tweed. But, 
as this would leſlen the quantity of rain in a dry cli- 
mate, ſuch as is all the caſt ſide of Britain, it may ad- 
mit of ſome doubt whether the remedy would not be 
as bad as the diſeaſe. (See the article DRAINING.) 
2. Bringing into CULTURE, LAND from the 
STATE of NATURE. e 


To improve a moor, let it be opened in winter when M 


it is wet; which bas one convenience, chat the plough ground. 


cannot be employed at any other work, In ſpring, after 
froſt is over, a ſlight harrowing will fill up the ſcams - 
with mould, to Keep out the air, and rot the ſod, In 
that ſtate let it lie the following ſummer and winter, 
Which will rot the ſod more than if laid open to the air 
by ploughing. Next April, let it be croſs-ploughed, 
braked, and harrowed, till it be ſufficiently pulverized. 
Let the manyre laid upon it, whether lime or dung, 
be intimately mixed with the foil by repeated harrow- 
ings. This will make a fine bed for turnip-ſeed if ſown 
broad-caſt. But if drills be intended, the method muſt 

Nins be 


— — 9 a — 


* 


(4) By this expreſſion it is not meant that the ground really becomes acid, but only that it becomes unfit 


ſor the purpoſes of vegetation. 


The natural products of ſuch a ſoil are ruſhes and ſour graſ7 : which laſt ap- 


pears in the furrows, but ſeldom inthe crown of the ridge; is dry and taſteleſs ke a chip of wood; and feels 


rough when ſtroked backwards, 
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practice. be followed that is directed afterward in treating more 
— „ of the culture of turnip. 
A 


9 
bwampy 
ground, 


ucceſsful turnip-crop, fed on the ground with 


ſheep, is a fine preparation for laying down a field with 


graſs-ſeeds, It is an improvement upon this method, 
to take two or three ſucceſſive crops of turnip, which 
will require no dung for the ſecond and following crops. 
This will thicken the foil, and enrich it greatly. 

The beſt way of improving ſwampy ground after 
draining, is paring and burning, But where the ground 
is dry, and the ſoil ſo thin as that the ſurface cannot 
be pared, the beſt way of bringing it into tilth from 
the ſtate of nature, as mentioned above, is to plough 
it with a feathered ſock, laying the graſſy ſurface un- 
der. Aſter the new ſurface is mellowed with froſt, 
{ill up all the ſeams by harrowing croſs the field, which 
by cxcluding the air will effectually rot the ſod. In 


this ſtate let it lie ſummer and winter. In the begin- 


ning of May after, a croſs-ploughing will reduce all to 


ſmall ſquare pieces, which muſt be pulverized with the 
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Of ridges. 


brake, and make it ready for a May or June crop. If 


theſe ſquare 155g be allowed to lic long in the ſap 


without breaking, they will become tough and not be 
caſily reduced. | 


3. Forming R1IDGEs. 


THe firſt thing that occurs on this head, is to con- 


ſider what grounds ought to be formed intoridges, and 
what ought to be tilled with a flat ſurface. Dry foils, 
which ſuffer by a lack of moiſture, ought to be tilled flat, 
which tends to retain moiſture. And the method for 


ſach tilling, is to go round and round from the cir- 


cumference to the centre, or from the centre to the cir- 
cumference. This method is advantageous in point of 
expedition, as the whole is finiſhed without once turn- 
ing the plongh. At the ſame time, every inch of the 
foil is s, inſtead of leaving either the crown or 
the furrow unmoved, as is commonly done in titling 
ridges. Clay foil, which ſuffers by water ſtanding on 
it, onght to be laid as dry as poſlible by proper ridges. 
A loamy foil is the middle between the two men- 
tioned. It ought to be tilled flat in a dry country, eſpe- 


cially if it incline to the ſoil firſt mentioned. In a moiſt 


country, it ought to be formed into ridges, 9s, 3 or 
low according to the degree of moiſture and tendency 
to clay. 

In grounds that require ridging, an error prevails, 
that ridges cannot be raiſed too high. High ridges 
labour under ſeveral diſadvantages. The ſoil is heap- 
ed upon the crown, leaving the furrows bare : the 


crown is too dry, and the furrows too wet: the crop, 


which is always beſt on the crown, is more readily ſha- 
ken with the wind, than where the whole crop is of an 
equal height: the half of the ridge is always covered 
from the ſun, a diſadvantage which is far from being 
llight in a cold climate. High ridges labour under 


another diſadvantage in ground that has no more level 


than barely ſufficient to carry off water : they ſink the 


ſurrows below the level of the ground; and conſe- 
| ray retain water at the end of every ridge. The 


furrows ought never to be funk below the level of the 
ground, Water will more effectually be carried off 
by leſſening the ridges both in height and breadth : a 


reſpect, a 
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narrow ridge, the crown of which is but 18 inches Practice. 
higher than the furrow, has a greater ſlope than a very "v— 
broad ridge where the difference is three or four ſeet. 

Next, of forming ridges where the ground hangs 
conſiderably. Ridges may be too ſteep as well as too 
horizontal; and if to the ridges be given all the ſteep- 
neſs of a ficld, a heavy ſhower may do irreparable miſ- 
chief. To prevent ſuch miſchief, the ridges ought to 
be ſo directed croſs the field, as to have a gentle ſlope 
for = ng, He water flowly, and no more. In that 

anging field has greatly the advantage of 

one that is nearly horizontal; becauſe, in the latter, 
there is no opportunity of a choice in forming the 
ridges. A hill is of all the beſt adapted for directing 
the ridges properly. If the ſoil be gravelly, it may be 
ploughed round and round, beginning at the bottom, 
and aſcending gradually to the top in a ſpiral line. 
This method of ploughing a hill, requires no more 
force than ploughing on a level; and at the ſame time 
removes the great inconvenience of a gravelly hill, that 
rains go off too quickly ; for the rain is retained in 
every furrow. If the foil be ſuch as to require ridges, 
they may be directed to any ſlope that is proper. 

In order to form a field into ridges, that has not been 
formerly cultivated, the rules mentioned are eaſily put 


in Execution. But what if ridges be already formed, 


that are either crooked or too high? After ſeeing the 
advantage of forming a field into ridges, people were 
naturally led into an error, that the higher the better. 
But what could tempt them to make their ridges crook- 
ed? Certainly this method did not originate from de- 
ſign ; but from the lazineſs of the driver ſuffering the 
cattle to turn too haſtily, inſtead of making them finiſh 
the ridge without turning. There is more than one 
diſadvantage in this ſlovenly practice. Firſt, the wa- 
ter is kept in by the curve at the end of every ridge, 
and ſours the ground. Next, as a plough has the leaſt 
friction poſlible in a ſtraight line, the friction muſt be 


increaſed in a curve, the back part of the mould-board 


preſſing hard on the one hand, and the coulter preſſing 
hard on the other. In the third place, the plough 
moving in a ſtraight line, has the greateſt command in 
laying the earth over. But where the ſtraight line of 
the plough is applied to the curvature of a ridge in 
order to heighten it by gathering, the earth moved by 
the plough, is continually falling back, in ſpite of the 
moſt {ſkilful ploughman, 

The inconveniencies of ridges high and crooked are ſo 
many, that one would be tempted to apply a remedy at 


anyriſk, And yet, if the ſoil be clay, it would not be 


adviſcable for a tenant to apply the remedy upon a leaſe 
ſhorter than two nineteen years, In a dry gravelly 
ſoil, the work is not difficult nor hazardous. When 
the ridges are cleaved two or three years ſucceſ- 
ſively in the courſe of cropping, the operation ought 
to be concluded in one ſummer. The earth, by reite- 
rated ploughings, ſhould be accumulated upon the fur- 
rows, ſo as to raiſe them higher than the crowns : they 
cannot be raiſed too high, for the accumulated carth 
will ſubſide by its own weight. Croſs-ploughing once 
or twice will reduce the ground to a flat ſurface, and 
give opportunity to form ridges at will. The ſame 
method brings down ridges in clay foil : only let care 
be taken to carry on the work with expedition; be- 
c 
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Practice. cauſe a hearty ſhower, before the new ridges are form- 

—— ed, would ſoak the ground in water, and make the far- 

mer ſuſpend his we. for the remainder of that year at 

leaſt. Ina {ſtrong clay, we would not venture to alter 

» Eſſays on the ridges, unleſs it can be done to perfection in one 

4-r:cslture. ſeaſon, —On this ſubject Mr Anderſon has the follow- 
Vol. Ip. 146 ing obſervations“. 

112 „The difficulty of performing this operation pro- 
_——_ perly with the common implements of huſbandry, and 
22 © the obvious benefit that accrues to the farmer from ha- 
r of ving his fields level, has produced many new inventions 
levelling. of ploughs, harrows, drags, &c. calculated for ſpeedily 

reducing the fields to that ſtate ; none of which have 
as yet been found fully to anſwer the purpoſe for 
which they were intended, as they all indiſcriminately 
carry the earth that was on the high places into thoſe 


that were lower; which, althongh it may, in ſome ca- 


ſes, render the ſurface of the ground tolerably ſmooth 
and level, is uſually attended with inconveniences far 
greater for a conſiderable length of time, than that 
113 Which it was intended to remove. | 

vegetable For experience ſufficiently ſhows, that even the 
mould be- beſt vegetable mould, if buried for any length of time 
comes inert ſo far beneath the ſurface as to be deprived of the be- 
by being nign influences of the atmoſphere, loſes its vis vitæ, if 

long buried. 5 e 
may be allowed that expreſſion ; becomes an inert, 
lifeleſs maſs, little fitted for nouriſhing vegetables; and 
conſtitutes a ſoil very improper for the purpoſes of the 
farmer. It therefore behoves him, as much as in him 
lies, to preſerve, on every part of his fields, an equal 
covering of that vegetable mould that has long been 
uppermoſt, and rendered fertile by the meliorating in- 
fluence of the atmoſphere. But, if he ſuddenly levels 
his high ridges by any of theſe mechanical contrivan- 
ces, he of neceſſity buries all the good mould that was 
on the top of the ridges in the old furrows ; by which 
he greatly impoveriſhes one part of his field, while he 
too much enriches another; inſomuch that it is a mat- 
ter of great difficulty, for many years thereafter, to get 
the field brought to an equal degree of fertility in dif- 
ferent places; which makes it impoſſible for the far- 
mer to get an equal crop over the whole of his field by 
any management whatever: and he has the mortifica- 
tion frequently, by this means, to ſee the one half of 
his crop rotted by an over-luxuriance, while other parts 
of it are weak and ſickly, or one part ripe and ready 
for reaping, while the other is not properly filled; fo 
that it were, on many occaſions, better for him to have 
his whole field reduced at once to the ſame degree of 
poorneſs as the pooreſt of it, than have it in this ſtate. 
An almoſt impracticable degree of attention in ſpread- 
ing the manures may indecd in ſome meaſure get the 


thus levelled, in which, after thirty years of continued 
culture and repeated dreſſings, the marks of the old 
ridges could be diſtinctly traced when the corn was 
growing, altho' the ſurface was ſo level that no traces 
of them could be perccived when the corn was off the 
ground, | 
« But this is a degree of perfection in levelling that 
cannot be uſually attained by following this mode of 
practice; and, therefore, is but ſeldom ſeen. For all 
' that can be expected to be done by any levelling ma- 
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better of this; but it is ſo difficult to perform this pro- 
perly, that I have frequently ſeen fields that had been 
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chine, is to render the ſurface perfectly ſmooth and Practice. 
even in every part, at the time that the operation i 
performed: but as, in this caſe, the old hollows are 
ſuddenly filled up with looſe mould to a great depth, 
while the earth below the ſurface upon the heights of 
the old ridges remains firm and compact, the new-raiſed 
earth after a ſhort time ſubſides very much, while the 
other parts of the field do not ſink at all; ſo that in 
a ſhort time the old furrows come to be again below 
the level of the other parts of the field, and the water 


of courſe is ſuffered in ſome degree to ſtagnate upon 


them ; inſomuch that, in a few years, it becomes ne- 
ceſſary once more to repeat the ſame levelling proceſs, 
and thus renew the damage that the farmer ſuſtains by 
this pernicious operation. | | 114 

« On theſe accounts, if the farmer has not a long Levelling 
leaſe, it will be found in general to be much his intereſt ſometimes 
to leave the ridges as he found them, rather than to not to be 
attempt to alter their direction; and, if he attends with attempted. 
due caution to moderate the height of theſe old ridges, | 
he may reap very good crops, although perhaps at a 
ſomewhat greater expence of labour than he would 
have been put to upon the ſame field, if it had been re- 
duced to a proper level ſurface, and divided into ſtraight 
and parallel ridges. | 

« But, where a man is ſecure of poſſeſſing his ground 
for any conſiderable length of time, the advantages 
that he will reap from having level and well laid-out 
fields, are ſo conſiderable as to be worth purchaſing, if 
it ſhould even be at a conſiderable expence. But the 
loſs that is ſuſtained at the beginning, by this mecha- 
nical mode of levelling ridges, if they are of a conſider- 
able height, is ſo very great, that it is perhaps doubt- 
ful if any future advantages can ever fully compenſate 
it, I would therefore adviſe, that all this levelling 
apparatus ſhould be laid aſide ; and the following more 
efficacious practice be ſubſtituted in its ſtead : A prac- 
tice that I have long followed with ſucceſs, and can- 
ſafely recommend as the very beſt that has yet come to | 
my knowledge. "> Wt 1715 

« If the ridges have been raiſed to a very great Beſt me- 
height, as a preparation for the enſuing operations, thod of 
they may be firſt cloven, or ſcaled out, as it is called in levelling. . 
different places; that is, ploughed ſo as to lay the earth 
on each ridge from the middle towards the furrows. 
But, if they are only of a moderate degree of height, 
this operation may be omitted. When you mean to 
proceed to level the ground, let a number of men be 
collected, with ſpades, more or fewer as the nature of 
the ground requires, and then fet a plongh to draw a 
furrow directly acroſs the 7 of the whole field in- 
tended to be levelled. Divide this line into as many 
parts as you have labourers, allotting to each one ridge 


or two, or more or Jeſs, according to their number, 


height, and other circumſtances. Let each of the la- 
bourers have orders, as foon as the plough has paſſed 
that part aſſigned him, to begin to dig in the bottom 
of the furrow that the plough has juſt made, about the 
middle of the fide of the old ridge, keeping his face 
towards the old furrow, working backwards till he 
comes to the height of the ridge, and then turn to- 
wards the other furrow, and repeat the ſame on the 
other ſide of the ridge, always throwing the earth that 
he digs up into the deep old furrow between the rid- 


ges, 
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practice. ges, that is dire My before him; taking care not to dig 
| deep where he hlt begins, but to go deeper and deeper 
as he advances to the height of the ridge, ſo as tolcave 
the bottom of the trench he thus makes acroſs the 
ridge entirely level, or as nearly fo as poſſible, And 
when he has finithed that part of the furrow allotted to 
him that the ploagh has made in going, let him then 
go and finitl in the ſame manner his own portion of 
the furrow that the plough makes in returning. In this 
manner, each man performs his own taſk through the 
whole ficld, gradually raiſing the old furrows as the 
old heights arc depreſſed, And, if an attentive over- 
ſeer 15 at hand, to ſee that the whole is equally well 
donc, and that each furrow is raiſed to a greater height 
than the middle of the old ridges, fo as to allow for the 
ſubſiding of rhe looſe carth, the operation will be en- 
tirely ſinitlied at once, and never again need to be re- 
peated, 5 

« In performing this operation, it will always be 
proper to make the ridges, formed for the purpoſc of 
levelling, which go acroſs the old ridges, as broad as 
poſſible ; becanſe the deep trench that is thus made in 
cacli of the furrows is an impediment in the future 
operations, as well as the height that is accumulated 
in the middle of cach of theſe ridges ; ſo that the fewer 
there are of theſe, the better it is. The farmer, there- 
ſore, will do well to advert to this in time, and begin 
by forming a ridge by always turning the plough to 
the right hand, till it becomes of ſuch a breadth as 
makes it very inconvenient to turn longer in that man- 
ner ; and then, at the diſtance of twice the breadth of 
this new-formed ridge from the middle of it, mark off 
a furrow for the middle of another ridge, turning 
round it to the right hand, in the fame manner as was 
done in the former, till it becomes of the ſame breadth 
with it; and then, turning to the left hand, plough out 
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expences of levelling by the plough and by the ſpade, Pragice 
in which he finds the latter by far the cheapeſt me- 

thod. 116 

Let it be a rule, to direct the ridges north and Proper di. 
ſouth, it the ground will permit. In this direction, the rectien of 
caſt and welt ſides of the ridges, dividing the fun e- the ridge. 
qually berween them, will ripen at the ſame time. 117 
It is a great advantage in agriculture, io form ridges Narrow 

ſo narrow, and ſo low, as to admit the crowns and fur- ridges an 
rows to be changed alternately every crop. The ſoil d antage. 
neareſt the ſurface is the beſt ; and by ſuch ploughing, 

it is always kept near the ſurface, and never buried. 

In high ridges, the foil is accumnlated at the crown 

and the furrows left bare. Such alterations of crown 

and furrow, is caſy where the ridges are no more but 

ſeven or cight feet broad. This mode of ploughing 
anſwers perfectly well in ſandy and gravelly foils, and 

even in loam ; but it is not ſafe in clay foil, In that 

ſoil, the ridges ought to be 12 feet wide, and 20 inches 
high ; to be preſerved always in the ſame form by caſt- 

ing, that is, by ploughing two ridges together, be- 
pinning at the furrow that ſeparates them, and plough- 

ing round and round till the two ridges be finiſhed. 

By this method, the ſeparating furrow 1s raiſed a little 

higher than the furrows that bound the two ridges. 

But at the next ploughing, that inequality is correc- 

ted, by beginning at the bounding furrows, and going 

round and round till the plonghing of the two ridges 

be completed at the ſeparating furrow. 
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4. CLEARAINCGC GROUND of WEEDS. 


For this purpoſe a new inſtrument, termed a cleaning 113 
harroy, has been introduced by Lord Kames, and is Cleaning 
ſtrongly recommended (s). It is one entire piece phate . 
like the firſt of thoſe mentioned above, conſiſting of f., 6. 


the interval that was left between the two new-formed 
ridges. By this mode of ploughing, each ridge may 


be made of 340, or 50 or 60 yards in breadth, withont 


any great inconvenience ; for although ſome time will 
be loſt in turning at the ends of theſe broad ridges, 
yet, as this operation is only to be once performed in 
this manner, the advantage that is reaped by having 
few open furrows, is more than ſufficient to counter- 
balance it. And, in order to moderate the height 
that would be formed in the middle of cach of theſe 
great ridges, it will always be proper to mark out the 


ridges, and draw the furrow that is to be the middle of 


each ſome days before you collect your labourers to 


level the field ; that you may, without any hurry or 
loſs of labour, clear out a good trench through the 


middle of each of the old ridges; as the plough at this 


time going and returning nearly in the ſametrack, pre- 
vents the labourers from working properly without this 
precaution, | | 

If theſe rules are attended to, your field will be at 
once reduced to a proper level, and the rich earth that 
formed the ſurface of the old ridges be ſtill kept upon 
the ſurface of your field; ſo that the only loſs that the 
poſſeſſor of ſuch ground can ſuſtain by this operation, 
is merely the expence of performing it.“ 

He afterwards makes a calculation of the different 


— 


ſeven bnlls, four feet long cach, two and one-fourth 
inches broad, two and three-fourths deep. The bulls 
are united together by ſheths, ſimilar to what are men- 
tioned above. The intervals between the bulls being 
three and three-fourths inches, the breadth of the whole 
harrow is three fect five inches. In each bull are in- 
ſerted eight teeth, cach nine inches free below the 
wood, and diſtant from each other ſix inches. The 
weight of cach tooth is a pound, or near it. The 
whole is firmly bound by an iron plate from corner to 
corner in the line of the draught. The reſt as in the 
harrows mentioned above. The ſ1ze, however, is not 
invariable. The cleaning harrow ought to be larger 
or leſs according as the ſoil is ſtiff or free. 

To pive this inſtrument its full effect, ſtones of ſuch 
a ſize as not to paſs freely between the teeth ought to 
be carried off, and clods of that ſize ought to be bro- 
ken. The ground ought to be dry, which it commonly 
is in the month of May. 
In preparing for barley, turnip, or other ſummer- 
crop, begin with ploughing and croſs-ploughing. If 
the ground be not ſufficiently pulverized, let the great 
brake be applied, to be followed ſucceſſively with the 1ſt 


and 2d harrows. In tiff foil, rolling may be proper, Plate VI. 
or twice between the acts. Theſe operations will looſen fig- 3, 4. 


every root, and bring ſome of them to the ſurface. 
T his 


— 


W 


(o) In his Gentleman Farmer ; to which performance the practical part of this article is matcrially indebted, 
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pradice . This is the the time for the 3d harrow, conducted by a 
——- boy mounted on one of the horſes, who trots ſmartly 


Fig. 5+ 


along the ficld, and brings all the roots to the ſurface : 
there they are to lie for a day or two, till perfectly 
dry. If any ſtones or clods remain, they mult be car- 
ricd off in a cart. And now ſucceeds the operation of 
the cleaning harrow. It is drawn by a ſingle horſe, 


directed by reins, which the man at the oppoſite corner 


puts over his head, in order to have both hands free. 
In this corner is fixed a rope, with which the man from 
time to time raiſes the harrow from the ground, to let 
the weeds drop. 
ought to be dropt in a ſtraight line croſs the field, 
whether the harrow be full or not; and ſeldom is a 


field ſo dirty but that the harrow may go 30 yards be- 


fore the teeth are filled. The weeds will be thus laid 
in parallel rows, like thoſe of hay raked together for 
drying. A harrow may be drawn ſwiftly along the 


rows, in order to ſhake out all the duſt; and then the 


weeds may be carried clean off the field in carts. But 
we are not yet done with theſe weeds: inſtead of burn- 


ing, which is the ordinary practice, they may be con- 


verted into uſeful manure, by laying them in a heap 
with a mixture of hot dung to begin fermentation. 
At firſt view, this way of cleaning land will appear 
operoſe ; but upon trial, neither the labour nor ex- 
pence will be found immoderate. 
bour and expence ought not to be grudged; for if a 
ficld be once thoroughly cleaned, the ſcafons muſt be 


very croſs, or the farmer very indolent, to make it ne- 


ceſſary to renew the operation in leſs than 20 years. In 
the worſt ſeaſons, a few years paſture is always under 


command; which effectually deſtroys triennial plants, 


ſach as thiſtles and couch-graſs. 


5. On the Nature of different kinds of SOILS, and the 
| PLanTs proper to each. | 


1. CLay, which is in general the ſtiffeſt of all ſoils, 


and contains an unctuous quality. But under the 


term c/ays, earths of different ſorts and colours are in- 


cluded. One kind is ſo obſtinate, that ſcarcely any 
thing will ſubdue it ; another is ſo hungry and poor, 


that it abſorbs whatever is applied, and turns it into 


its own quality. Some clays are fatter than others, 
and the fatteſt are the beſt; ſome are more ſoft and 
ſlippery. But all of them retain water poured on 
their ſurfaces, where it ſtagnates, and chills the plants, 
without ſinking into the ſoil, The cloſeneſs of clay 
prevents the roots and fibres of plants from ſpreading 


in ſearch of nouriſhment. The blue, the red, and the 


white clay, if ſtrong, are unfavourable to vegetation. 
The ſtony and looſer fort are leſs fo; but none of them 
are worth any thing till their texture is ſo looſened by 
a mixture of other ſubſtances, and opened, as to ad- 
mit the influence of the ſun, the air, and froſts. A- 
mong the manares recommended for clay, ſand is of 
all others to be preferred; and ſeca-ſand the beſt of all 
where it can be obtaincd : This moſt effectually breaks 
the coheſion. | 

The reaſon for preferring ſca-ſand is, that it is not 
formed wholly (as moſt other ſands are) of ſmall ſtones ; 
hut contains a great deal of calcareous matter in it, 
ſach as, ſhells grated and broken to pieces by the tide; 
and alſo of ſalts. The fmaller the ſand is the more 


For the ſake of expedition, the weeds 


At any rate, the la- 


hay the following ſummer. Then | 
as fine tilth as poſſible, and ſow it with ſain-foin, which 
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calily it penetrates the clay; but it abides leſs time in Practice. 


it than the larger. 


The next beſt ſand is that waſhed down by rains on 
gravelly foils. Thoſe which are dry and light are the 
worlt. Small pritty gravel has alſo been recommended 
by the beſt writers on agriculture for theſe ſoils ; and 
in many inſtances we have fond them to anſwer the 
purpoſe. | 7 

Shell marle, aſhes, and all animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, are very good manures for clay ; but they have 
been found molt beneficial when ſand is mixed with 
them. Lime has been often uſed, but the writer of. 
this ſection would not recommend it, for he never 


Rom any advantage from it ſingly, when applied to. 
clays. 


The crops moſt ſuitable for ſich lands arc, wheat, 
beans, cabbages, and rye-graſs. Clover ſeldom ſuc- 


cceds, nor indeed any plants whoſe roots require depth, 


and a wide ſpread in the earth. 


2, Chalk. Chalky foils are generally dry and warm, 
and if there be a tolerable depth of mould, fruitful ; 


producing great crops of barley, rye, peaſe, vetches, 


clover, tretoil, burnet, and particularly ſain-ſoin. The 


latter plant flouriſhes in a chalky ſoil better than any 


other. But if the ſurface of mould be very thin, this 
foi] requires good manuring with clay, marle, loam, or 
dung. As theſe lands are dry, they may be ſown ear-. 


lier than others. 


When your barley is three inches high, throw in 
10 Ib. of clover, or 15 th. of trefoil, and roll it well. 


The next ſummer mow the crop for hay ; feed off the 
aftermath with ſheep; and in winter give it a top-dreſ- 


ling of dung. This will produce a crop the ſecond. 


ſpring, which ſhould be cut for hay. As ſoon as this 
crop is carried off, plough up the land, and in the be- 
ginning of September ſow three buſhels of rye per 


acre, cither to feed off the ſheep in the ſpring or to 
If you feed it off, fow winter 


ſtand for harveſt. 
vetches in Auguſt or September, and make them into 
ct the land into 


with a little manure once in two or three years, will 
remain and produce good crops for 20 years together. 
3. Light 


ploughed, ſow three buſhels of buck-wheat per acre, 


in April or May: When in bloom, let your cattle in 


a few days to eat off the beſt, and tread the other 
down; this done, plough in what remains immediate- 
ly. This will ſoon ferment and rot in the ground ; 


then lay it fine, and ſow three buſhels of rye per acre. 


If this can be got off early. enough, ſow turnips ; if 


not, winter vetches to cut for hay. Then get it in 
good tilth and ſow turnip-rooted cabhages, in rows 
This plant ſeldom fails, if it has 


three feet apart. 
ſufficient room, and the intervals be well horſe-hoed ; 


and you will find it the beſt ſpring-feed for ſheep when 
turnips are over, | 


The horſc-hocing will clean and prepare the land 


for ſain-foin ; for the ſowing of which April is 
reckoned the beſt ſeaſon, The uſual way is to ſow 


it broad-caſt, ſour baſhels to an acre; but the writer 
prefers ſowing it in drills two feet aſunder ; for then 
it may be horſc-hocd, and half the ſccd will be ſuſfi- 


ThE. 


cient. 


poor land, which ſcldom produces good | 
crops of any thing till well manured. After it is well 
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The horſe-hocing will not only clcan the crop, but 
earth up the plants, and render them more luxuriant 
and laſting. 

If you ſow it broad - caſt, give it a top-dreſſing in 
December or January, of rotten dung or aſhes, or, 
which is ſtill better, of both mixed in compoſt. 

From various trials, it is found that taking only one 
crop in a year, and feeding the after-growrh, is better 
than to mow it twice. Cut it as ſoon as it is in full 
bloom, if the weather will permit. The hay will be 
the ſweeter, and the ſtrength of the plants leſs im- 
paired, than if it ſtands till the ſeed is formed. 

4. Light rich land, being the moſt eaſy to cultivate 
to advantage, and capable of e. moſt kinds of 
grain, pulſe, and herbage, little need be ſaid upon it. 
One thing however is very proper to be obſcrved, that 
ſuch lands are the beſt adapted to the drill huſbandry, 
eſpecially where machines are uſed, which require ſhal- 
low furrows to be made for the reception of the ſeed. 
This, if not prone to 9 is the beſt of all 
{oils for Incerne ; which, if ſown in two feet drills, 
and kept clean, will yield an aſtoniſhing quantity of 
the moſt excellent herbage. But lucerne will never 
be cultivated to advantage where couch- graſs and weeds 
are vcry plentiful; nor in the broad caſt method, even 
where they are not ſo ; becauſe horſe-hocing is eſſen- 
tial to the vigorous growth of this plant. ; 

5. Coarſe rough land. Fog "ow in autumn; 
when it has lain two weeks, croſs-plough it, and let it 
lic rough through the winter. In March give it ano- 
ther good ploughing ; drag, rake, and harrow it well, 
to get out the rubbiſh, and ſow four buſhels of black 


_ oats per acre if the ſoil be wet, and white oats if dry. 
When about four inches high, roll them well after a 


growt 


ſhower : This will break the clods; and the fine mould 
1 the roots of the plants will promote their 


greatly. 
Some ſow clover and rye graſs among the oats, but 


this appears to be bad huſbandry. If you deſign it 


for clover, ſow it ſingle, and let a coat of dung be laid 


on in December. The ſnow and rain will then dilute 
its ſalts and oil, and carry them down among the roots 
of the plants. This is far better than us the 
crops on ſuch land, for the oats will exhauſt the foil ſo 
much that the clover will be impoveriſhed. The fol- 
lowing ſummer you will have a 2 crop of clover, 
which cut once, and feed the after-growth. In the 
winter plough it in, and let it lie till February: Then 


| plough and harrow it well; and in March, if the ſoil 


moiſt, plant beans in drills of three feet, to admit 
the horſe-hoe freely. When you horſe-hoe them a ſe- 


cond time, ſow a row of turnips in cach interval, and 


they will ſucceed very well. But if the land be ſtron 
cnough for ſowing wheat as ſoon as the beans are off, 


the turnips may be omitted. 1 
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SECT. III. Culture of particular Plants. 


Tux articles hitherto inſiſted on, are all of them 
preparatory to the capital object of a farm, that of 
railing plants for the nouriſhment of man, and of o- 
ther animals. Theſe are of two kinds; culmiferous 


and leguminous ; differing widely. from each other. 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats, ryec-graſs, are of the firſt 


bage, and many others. 


Culmiferous plants, ſays Bonnet, have three ſets of 
roots, The firit iſſue from the ſeed, and 


in that ſtem ; and a third from another knot, nearer 

the ſurface, Hence the advantage of laying ſeed fo 

deep in the ground as to afford ſpace for all the ſets. 
Leguminous plants form their roots differently. 


Peaſe, beans, cabbage, have ſtore of ſmall roots, all Legumi- 
iſluing from the ſeed, like the undermoſt ſet of culmi- 2ousplants, 


ferous roots; and they have no other roots. A potato 
and a turnip have bulbous roots. Red clover has a 
ſtrong tap- root. The difference between culmiferous 
and leguminous plants with reſpe to the effects they 
produce in the ſoil, will be inſiſted on afterward, in 
the ſection concerning rotation of crops. As the pre- 
ſent ſection is confined to the propagation of plants, 


it falls naturally to be divided into three articles: firſt, 
Plants cultivated for fruit: ſecond, Plants cultivated 


for roots: third, Plants cultivated for leaves. 


I. Plants cultivated for Fruit. 
I. WHEAT and RE. 


Any time from the middle of April to the middle 122 
of May, the fallowing for wheat may commence. The Fallowing 
moment ſhould be choſen, when the ground, beginning for wheat. 


to dry, has yet ſome remaining ſoftneſs; in that con- 
dition, the ſoil divides caſily by the plough, and falls 
into ſmall parts. This is an eſſential article, deſerving 
the ſtricteſt attention of the farmer. Ground plough- 
cd too wet, riſes, as we ſay, whole-fur, as when paſture- 


ground 1s ploughed : when ploughed too dry, it riſes 


in great lumps, which are not reduced by ſubſequent 
ploughings ; not to mention, that it requires double 
force to plough ground too dry, and that the plough is 
often broken to pieces. When the ground is in pro- 
per order, the farmer can have no excuſe for delaying 
a ſingle minute. This firſt courſe of fallow mult, it is 
true, yield to the barley-ſced ; but as the barley-ſced - 
is commonly over the firſt week of May, or ſooner, the 
ſeaſon muſt be unfavourable if the fallow cannot be 
reached by the middle of May. 

As clay ſoil requires high ridges, theſe ought to be 
cleaved at the firſt ploughing, beginning at the furrow, 
and ending at the crown. This ploughing ought to 
be as deep as the ſoil will admit; and water-furrowing 
ought inſtantly to follow ; for if rain happen before 
water-furrowing, it ſtagnates in the furrow, neceſſarily 
delays the ſecond ploughing till that part of the ridge 
be dry, and prevents the furrow from being mellowed 
and roaſted by the ſun. If this firſt ploughing be well 
executed, annual weeds will riſe in plenty. 5 

About the firſt week of June, the great brake will 
looſen and reduce the foil, encourage a ſecond crop of 
annuals, and raiſe to the ſurface the roots of weeds 
moved by the plough. Give the weeds time to ſpring, 
which may be in two or three weeks. Then proceed 
to the ſecond plonghing about the beginning of July ; 
which muit be croſs the ridges, in order to reach all 
the ſlips of the former ploughing. By croſs-ploughing 
the furrows will be filled up, and water-furrowing be 
ſtill more neceſſary than before. Employ the brake 
again about the toth of Auguſt, to deſtroy the _ 

tat 
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Kind: of the other kind are, peaſe, beans, clover, cab- Practice. 
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N ſh to the Culmife. 
ſurtace an upright ſtem; another ſet iſſue from a knot rous plants, 
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practice · that have ſprung ſince the laſt ſtirring. The deſtruc- 
A ton of weeds is a capital article in fallowing : yet fo 
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Dreſſing 

loam for 
wheat, 


to chances. 


blind are people to their intereſt, that nothing is more 
common than a fallow field covered with charlock and 
wild muſtard, all in flower, and 10 or 12 inches high. 
The field having now received two harrowings and two 
breakings, is prepared for manure, whether lime or 
dung, which without delay ought to be incorporated 
with the ſoil by a repeated harrowing and a gathering 
furrow. This ought to be about the beginning of 
September, and as ſoon after as you pleaſe the ſeed may 
be ſown. | 

As in ploughing a clay foil it is of importance to 
prevent poaching, the hinting furrows ought to be done 
with two horſes in a line. If four ploughs be employ- 
ed in the ſame ficld, to one of them may be allotred the 
care of finiſhing the hinting furrows. 

Loam, being a medium between ſand and clay, is 
of all ſoils the fitteſt for culture, and the leaſt ſubject 
It does not hold water like clay; and 
when wet, it dries ſooner. At the ſame time, it is more 
retentive than ſand? of that degree of moiſture which 
promotes vegetation. On the other hand, it is more 
ſubje& to coneh-graſs than clay, and to other weeds ; 
ro deſtroy which fallowing is {till more neceſſary than 
in clay. N 
Beginning the fallow about tlie firſt of May, or as 
ſoon as barley-ſeed is over, take as deep a furrow as 
rhe ſoil will admit. Where the ridges are ſo low and 
narrow as that the crown and furrow can be changed 


alternately, there is little or no occaſion for water fur- 


rowing. Where the ridges are ſo high as to make it 
proper to cleave them, omg e. is proper. The 
ſecond ploughing may be at the diſtance of five weeks, 
Two crops of annuals inay be got in the interim, the 
firſt by the brake and the next by the harrow ; and by 
the ſame means eight crops may be got in the ſeaſon, 
The ground muſt be cleared of coucht-grafy and Kknot- 
graſs roots, by the cleaning harrow deſcribed above. 
The time for this operation is immediately before the 
manure is laid on. The ground at that time being in 
its looſeſt ſtate, parts with its graſs roots more freely 
than at any other time. After the manare is ſpread, 
and incorporated with rhe ſoil by breaking or harrow- 


ing, the ſeed may be ſown under furrow, if the ground 
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hang ſo as caſily to carry off the moiſture. To leave 
it rough withont harrowing has two advantages: it 
is not apt to cake with moiſtare, and the inequali- 
ties make a ſort of ſhelter to the young plants againſt 
froſt. But if it lie flat, it ought to be ſmoothed with 


a ſlight harrow after the ſeed is ſown, which will facili- 


tate the courſe of the rain from the crown to the furrow. 

A ſandy foil is too looſe for wheat. The only chance 
for a crop is after red clover, the roots of which bind 
the ſoil; and the inſtructions above given for loam are 
applicable here. Rye is a crop — fitter for ſandy 


ſoil than wheat; and, like wheat, it is generally ſown 
after a ſummer-fallow. | 


Laſtly, Sow wheat as ſoon! in the month of October as 
the ground is ready. When ſown a month more early, 
it is too forward in the ſpring, and apt to be hurt by 
froſt ; when ſown a month later, it has not time to 


root before froſt comes on, and froſt ſpews it out of the- 


ground. | 
Setting of worat, a method which is reckoned one 
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of the greateſt improvements in hnſbandry that has ta - Practice. 
op" — It ſeems to —4 been fſirſtt 


ken place this century. 
menen by E in a garden from mere cu - 
riolity, by perſons who had no thought or opportuni 

of extending it to 4 Jucrative purpoſe. Nor was it 
attempted on a larger ſcale, till a hitle farmer near 
Norwich began it about x7 years ſince, upon leſs than 
an acre of land, For two or three years only a few 
followed his example; and thoſe were generally the 
butr of their neighbours merriment for adopting ſo 
ſingular a practice. They had, however, conſiderably 
better corn and larger crops than their neighbours : 
this, together with the ſaving in ſeed,” engaged more 
to follow them: while ſome ingenious perſons, ob- 
ſerving its great advantage, recommended and pub- 
hihed its utility in the Norwich + 92 Theſe re- 
commendations had their effect. The curioſity and 
inquiry of tlie Norfolk farmers (particularly round 
Norwich) were excited, and they Nuss ſufficient rea- 
ſon to make general experiments. Among the reſt 
was one of the largeſt occupiers of lands in that county, 
who ſet 57 acres in one year. His ſucceſs, from the 
viſible ſuperiority of his crop, both in quantity and 
2 was ſo great, that the following airtumn he 
tt 300 acres; and has: continued the practice ever 
ſince. This noble experiment cſtabliſhed the practice 


* 
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and was the means of introducing it generally among A capital 
the intelligent farmers in a very large diſtri of land; improve- 


there being few who now ſow any wheat, if the 
procure hands to ſet it. It has been generally obſerved, 
that although the ſet crops appear very thin during the 
autumn and winter, the plants tiller and ſpread prodi- 
giouſly in the ſpring. The ears are indiſputably lar- 
ger, without any dwarfiſh or ſmall corn; the grain is 
of a large bulk, and ſpecifically heavier per buſhel than 
when ſown. | | | NY 

The lands on which this method is particularly pro- 
ſperous, are either after cloyer ſtubbſe, or on which 


can ment in a- 
griculture, 


rab 


trefoil and graſs- ſecd were ſown the ſpring before the Method 


laſt. Theſe grounds, after the uſual manuring, are 
once turned over by the plough in an extended 2 > or 
turf, at ten inches wide; along which a man, who is 
called a dibbler, with two ſetting- irons, ſomewhat bip- 

er than ram - rods, but confiderably bigger at the 
ower end, and poimed at the extremity, ſteps back- 
wards along the turf and makes the holes about four in- 
ches aſunder every way, and an inch deep. Into theſe 
holes the droppers (women, boys, and girls) drop two 
rains, which is quite ſufficient. After this, a gate 

aſhed with thorns is drawn by one horſe over the 
land, and cloſes up the holes. By this mode, three 
pecks of grain is ſutheient for an acre; and being im- 
mediately buried, it is equally removed from vermin or 
the power of froſt, The regularity of its riſing gives 
the beſt opportunity of keeping it clear from weeds, by 
weeding or hand-hoeing. | 


Wheat-ſetting is a method peculiarly beneficial when p, 1. 


IMNAy advantages, 


corn is dear; and, if the ſeaſon be favourable, 
be practiſed with great benefit to the farmer. Sir 
Thomas Beevor of Hethel-Hall in Norfolk, found the 
produce to be two buſhels per acre more than from the 
wheat which is ſown ; but having much leſs ſmall corn 
intermixed with it, the ſample is better, and always 


fetches a higher price, to the amount generally of two 


ſhillings per quarter, 


Oo This 
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Praftice, This method, too, ſaves io the farmer and to the 
——— public ſix pecks of ſced-wheat in every acre; which, if 

nationally adopted, would of itſelf aftord bread for mor 
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a ſecond been made, Mr Miller thinks the number of PraQice. 
plants would have amounted to 2000 inſtead of 500, = w—— 


than half a million of people. 
Add to theſe, conſiderations, the great ſupport given 


tao the poor by this ſecond harveſt, as it may be called, 


part Tae ſeparately. Theſe plants having 2 
out ſe 


which enables them to diſcharge their rents and main- 
tain their families without having recourſe to the pa- 
riſh, The expence of ſetting by hand is now reduced 
to about ten ſhillings per acre ; which, in good wea- 
ther, may be done by one dibbler, attended by three 
Croppers, in two days. This is five ſhillings per day; 
of which if the dibbler gives to the children ſixpence 
cach, he will have himſelf three ſhillings and ſixpence 
for his day's work, which is much more than he can 
poſſibly earn by any other labour ſo eaſy to himſelf. 
Bat put the caſe, that the man has a wife who dibbles 
with him, and two or three of his own children to 
m3 to him, you ſce his | ons will then be prodigious, 
and enough to enſure a plenty of candidates for that 
work, even in the leaſt populous parts of the country, 
It is, however, to be obſerved with regard to this 
method, that in ſcaſons when ſeed-corn is very cheap, 
or the autumn particularly unfavourable to the practice, 
it muſt certainly be leſſened. In light lands, for in- 
ſtance, a very dry time prevents dibbling ; as the boles 
made with the inſtruments will be filled up again by 
the mould as faſt as the inſtrument is withdrawn. So, 
again, in a very wet ſeaſon, on ſtrong and ſtiff clays, the 
ſeeds in the holes cannot be well and properly covered 
hy the buſhes drawn over them. But theſe extremes 
of dry and wet do not often happen, nor do they affect 
lands of a moderately conſiſtent texture, or both light 
and heavy ſoils at the ſame time, ſo that the general 
practice is in fact never greatly impeded by them. 
Propagating of wheat by dividing and tranſplantin 
its roots, In the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1768, 
we meet with a very extraordinary experiment, of 
which the following is an abſtract. On the 2d of June 
1766, Mr C. Miller ſowed ſome grains of the common 
red wheat; an! on the 8th of Auguſt a ſingle plant 
was taken up and ſeparated into 18 parts, and each 


veral ſide-thoots, by about the middle of Sep- 
tember ſome of them were then taken up and divid- 
ed, and the reſt of them between that time and the 


middle of October. This ſecond diviſion produced 67 


plants, Theſe plants remained through the winter, 
and another diviſion of them, made between the middle 
of March and the 12th of April, produced 500 plants. 
They were then divided no further, but permitted to 


remain. The plants were in _ ſtronger than any 


of the wheat in the fields. Some of them produced 
upwards of 100 cars from a ſingle root. Many of the 


ears meaſured ſeven inches in length, and contained 


between 60 and 70 grains. | 
The whole number of cars which, by the proceſs 


above mentioned, were produced from one grain of 


wheat, was 21,109, Which yielded three pecks and 
three quarters of clear corn, the weight of which was 
47 Ib. 7 ounces; and from a calculation made by 
counting the number of grains in an ounce, the whole 
number of grains was abont 576, 8 40. 

By this account we find, that there was only one 
general diviſion of the plants made in the ſpring. Had 


it impracticable upon a large 


and the produce thereby much enlarged. 4 

The ground was a light blackiſh foil, upon a gra- 
velly bottom; and, conſequently, a bad foil for wheat. 
One half of the ground was well dunged, the other 
half had no manure, There was, however, not any 
difference diſcoverable in the vigour, or growth, or 
produce, of the plants. 

It muſt be evident, that the expence and labour of 
ſetting in the above manner by the hand, will render 
cale, ſo as to be produc- 
tive of any utility, A correſpondent of the Bath So- 
ciety, therefore (Robert Bogle, Eſq; of Daldowin, 
near Glaſgow), with a view to extend the practice, 
has pr d the uſe of the harrow and roller until 
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ſome better implements be invented. This method Method 
occurred to him from attending to the practice uſual propoſedby 


with farmers on certain occaſions, of harrowing their Mr 


fields after the grain is ſprung up. U pon inveſtigatin 
the principles upon which theſe practices are founded, 
he found them confined merely to that of pulveriſing 


the earth, without any attention to Mr Miller's doc- 


trine, They ſaid, “ that after very hea 


rains, and 
then exceſſive dry weather, the ſurface 


their lands 


were apt to be caked, the tender fibres of the young 


roots were thereby prevented from puſhing, and of 
courſe the vegetation was greatly obſtructed; in ſuch 
inſtances, they found very great benefit from harrow- 
ing and rolling,” | | Fo 

Theſe principles he acknowledges to be well found- 
ed, ſo far as relates to pulveriſing; but contends, that 
the benefit ariſing from harrowing and rolling is not 
derived from pulveriſing entirely, but alſo from ſub- 
dividing and enabling the plants to tiller (as it is term- 
ed). * The harrow (8 obſerves) certainly breaks 
the incruſtation on the ſurface, and the roller crumbles 
the clods ; but it is alſo obvious, that the harrow re- 
moves a great many of the plants from their original 
ſtations ; and that if the corn has begun to tiller at the 
time it is uſed, the roots will be, in many inſtances, 
ſabdivided, and then the application of my ſyſtem of di- 
viſibility comes into play. The roller then ſerves to plant 
the roots which have been torn up by the harrow.” 


I 


But on this the ſociety obſerve, 'that the teeth of a Objections 


harrow are too large to divide roots ſo ſmall and tena- 
cious as are thoſe of grain ; and whenever ſuch roots 
(however tillered) ſtand in the line any tooth makes, 
they will, if ſmall, be only turned on one ſide by the 
carth yielding to their lateral preſſure, or, if large, the 
whole root will probably be drawn out of the ground. 
The principal uſes, therefore, derived from harrowing 
and rolling theſe crops are, opening the foil between 
the plants, earthing them up, breaking the clods, and: 
cloſing the earth about their roots. | 

In a ſubſequent letter, Mr Bogle, without eonteſt=. 
ing theſe points, further urges the ſcheme of. propaga- 
ting wheat by dividing and tranſplanting its roots. L 
have converſed (ſays he) much with many practical 


farmers, who all admit that my plan has the appearance 


tageous. I have 
alſo ſeen in the ninth number of Mr Young's Annals of 


not only of being practical, but advan 


Agriculture, the account of an experiment which 
ſtrongly correborates my theory. It was made by the 
Rey, Mr Pike of Edmonton, From this, and other; 

k | experiments. 


a „ 


Part II. 


practice. experiments which have been made under my own eye, 
— fl foreſee clearly, that the ſyſtem is practicable, and 

133 will certainly be productive of great benefit, ſhould ir 
practicabi · become general. Beſides the ſaving of nine - tenths of 
lity of the ſeed in the land ſown broad - caſt, other very important 
ſcheme aſ- advantages will attend the ſetting out of wheat from a 
lerted . ſeed- bed, ſuch as an early crop; the certainty of good 

crops; rendering a ſummer fallow unneceſſary; 2 
dung; and having your wheat perfectly free from weeds 
without either hand or horſe-hocing. Five hundred 
plants in April produced almoſt a buſhel of grain. My 
gardener ſays, he can ſet one thouſand plants in a day, 
which is confirmed by the opinion of two other gar- 
deners. Mr Miller found no difference in the produce 
of what was planted on lands that had dung, and on 
what had none, except where the land was improper 
tor wheat at all.” 

134 On this letter we have the following note by the ſo- 
Bath Socte- cjety : © Mr Bogle will ſee, by the ſociety's premium- 
ty's obſer- hook this year, that by having offered ſeveral premi- 
vations. ums for experiments of the kind he fo earneſtly recom- 

mends, we wiſh to have his theory brought to the reſt 
of practice. Our reaſon for this, as well as for print- 
ing Mr B's letter, was rather to excite deciſive trials 
by ingenious perſons, than from any expectation of the 
practice ever becoming a general one. General, in- 
deed, it never can be. A ſufficient number of hands 
could not be found to do it. Unkindly ſeaſons at the 


time of tranſplanting and dividing the roots would fre- 


quently endanger and injure, if not deſtroy the crops. 
But admitting the mode pony practicable, we very 
much doubt whether all the advantages he has enumera- 
ted would be derived from this mode of culture. Why 
ſhould dividing and tranſplanting the roots of wheat 
cauſe the crop to be early, or afford a certainty of its 
being a good one? We cannot think that /z/5 manure 
is neceſſary in this method, than either in Co or 
broad-caſt ; nor can we by 5 means admit, that ſuch 
crops would “ be perfectly free from weeds without 
cither hand or horſe-hoeing.“ We readily agree with 
Mr Bogle, that by this mode of culture on a general 
ſcale, an immenſe quantity of ſeed-corn would be an- 
nually ſaved to the nation; and in this we believe, the 
x65 advantage, were it practicable, would principally conſiſt,” 
Furthcrob. Upon the ſame ſubject, and that of harrowing all 
ſervations Kinds of corn, we are informed, Mr Bogle afterwards 
of Mr communicated to the Society his thoughts more at 
Bogle, large, together with authentic accounts which were 
made at his inſtance, and which were attended with 
very great ſucceſs. Theſe, however, were received too 
late for publication in the laſt (3d) volume of their pa- 
pers, But the Society, conceiving his ſyſtem may be 
attended with conſiderable advantages if brought into 
general practice, have given, at the end of the volume, 
a few of his leading principles. Mr Bogle ſtates, 1. 
That he has known many inſtances of very 2 crops 
having been obtained by harrowing fields of corn after 
they were ſprouted; and therefore recommends the 
practice very warmly, 5, 
2. That he has allo received an authentic account of 
one inſtance where the ſame good effets were produ- 
ced by plonghing the field. . 


3. On the ſyſtem of tranſplanting, he ſtates, that 2 
very great proportion of the ſeed will be ſaved, asa 


farmer may have a nurſery, or ſmall patch of plants, 
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from which his fields may be ſupplied ; he calculates PraQtice. 
that one acre will yield plants ſufficient for 100 acres, © 

4. That a very great increaſe af crops may be ob- 
tained by this method, probably a double * nay 
perhaps a triple quantity of what is reaped either by 
drilling, or by the broad - caſt huſbandry. 

5. That a great part of the labour may be perform- 
ed by infirm men and women, and alſo by children, 


who are at preſent ſupported by the pariſh charit7: 


and that of courſe the poor srates may be conſiderably 
reduced. | 
6. That the expence will not exceed from 20s. to 
30s. per acre, if the work be performed by able-bodied 
men and women; but that it will be much lower, if 
that proportion of the. work which may be done by 
employing young boys and girls ſhould be allotted to 
em. pA 


7. That in general he has found the diſtance of nine 
inches every way a very proper diſtance for ſetting out 
the plants at; but recommends them to be tried at o- 
ther ſpaces, ſuch as ſix, eight, or even 12 inches. 

8, That he conceives an earlier crop may be obtain- 
ed in this manner than can be obtained by any other 
mode of cultivation, | 3 
9. That a clean crop may alſo be procured in this 
way, becauſe if the land be ploughed immediately be- 
fore the plants are ſet out, the corn will ſpring much 

uicker from the plants than the weeds will do from 
their ſeeds, and the corn will thereby bear down the 
growth of the weeds, * © „ 

10. That ſuch lands as are overflowed in the winter 
and ſpring, and are of courſe unfit for ſowing with 
wheat in the autumn, may be rendered fit for crops of 
wheat by planting them in the ſpring, or even in the 

mer. 

11. That he has known inſtances of wheat being 
tranſplanted in September, October, November, Fe- 
bruary, March, April, and even as late as the middle 
of May, which have all anſwered very well. 5 

12. That he has known an early kind of wheat ſown 


as late as the middle of May, which has ripened in very 


good time; and from that circumſtance he conceives, 
if the plants ſhould be taken from that carly kind, the 
ſeaſon of tranſplanting might be prolonged at leaſt till 
the Iſt of July, perhaps even later. | 
13. That he has reaſon to think wheat, oats, and 
barley, are not annuals, but are perennials, provided 
they are caten down by cattle and ſheep, or are kept 
low by the ſcythe or ſickle; and are prevented from 
ſpindling or coming to the ear. „ 
14. That one very prevalent motive with him in 
proſecuting this plan, is, that he is of opinion it may 


enable government to deviſe means of ſupporting the 


vagrant poor, both old and young, who are now to be 
met with every where, both in towns and in the coun- 

„ and who are at preſent a burden on the commu- 
nity : but if ſuch employment could be ſtruck out for 
them, a comfortable ſubſiſtence might be provided for 
them by means of their own labour and induſtry ; and - 
not only ſave the public and private charitable contri- 
butions, but may alſo render that claſs of people ufeful 
and profitable ſubjects; inſtead of their remaining in 
a uſeleſs, wretched, and perhaps a profligate and vici- 
ons courſe of life.” oP 1 

Laſtly, Mr Bogle has hinted at a ſecondary object 

Oo 2 which 
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Obſerva- 
of the Although Mr Pert. e appears to be too ſangy 
— * expectations of ſceing his plan realized 1 prac- 


cicty, 


WL” we mat remind 
froſt u 
rilled hed 
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oats. 


Water, by expanding it into a larger ſpace. 


to any that is 


ter 
reftice. which he has in yiew, from this mode of cultivation, 


which he apprehends way iu ti 


, with a (mall degree 
of attention, prove extremely 46yaniageous io agricul- 
tare. —-lt is, that ig the firſt place, the real and iutrin- 
lic yalue of diflerent kindg of grain may be more ac- 
curately ee ee by making à compariſon of it with 
a ſe plants of each kind ſet out zt the {ame time, 
than can be done when ſown in drills or broad: caſt; 
aud when the moſt valughle kinds of wheat, gats, r 
barley, are diſcovered, he ſlates, that in à very ſhort 


time (not exceeding four or five years) a ſuſſicient 


quantity of that valuable kind may be procured to ſup- 
ly the i mp with ſced from a fingle grain of each 
ind; ſor he calculates, that 47,000 grains of wheat 
way be produced by diviſibility in two years and three 
months. | | 

Upon theſe propoſitions the ſociety obſerves, T 175 
In 


tice, it certainly merits the attention of Gentlemen 
Farmers. We wiſh them to make fair experiments, and 


report cheir ſucceſs. Every grand improvement has 


been, and ever will be progreſſive. They muſt neceſ- 
ſarily originate with 1 and thence the circle 
15 ado by almoſt imperceptible degrees over pro- 
vinces and countries. At all events, Mr Bogle is juſtly 
intitled to the thanks of the Socicty, and of the public, 
for the great attention he has paid to the ſubject. 
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As winter-ploughing enters into the culture of oats, 
e reader of the effects of froſt upon 
tilled land, Proyidence has neglected no region in- 
tended for the habitation of man. If in warm ch- 
mates the ſoil be meliorated by the ſan, it is no lefs 
meliorated by froſt in cold climates. Froſt _ — n 
ro 

no effect upou dry earth; witneſs and, upon which it 
makes no impreſſion. But upon wet carth it acts 
moſt vigorouſly : it expands the moiſture, which re- 
quiring more ſpace puts eve 


that view, froſt may be conſidered as a plough ſuperior 
e, or can be made by the hand of 
man: its action reaches the minuteſt particles; and 


_ dividing and ſeparating them, it renders the ſoil looſe 


and friable. This operation is the moſt remarkable in 
tilled land, which gives free acceſs to froſt, With re- 
ſpect to clay-ſoil in particular, there is no rule iu huſ- 
bandry more eſſential than to open it before winter in 
hopes of froſt, It is even adviſable in a clay- ſoil to 


leave the ſtubble rank ; which, when ploaghed in be- 


fore winter, keeps the clay looſe, and admits the froſt 
into every cranny. | 

To apply this doctrine, it is dangerous to plough 
clay-ſoil = *. wet, becauſe water is a cement for clay, 


| and binds it ſo as to render it unfit for vegetation. It 


is, however, leſs dangerous to plough wet clay before 
winter than after. A ſucceeding froſt corrects the bad 
"mags of ſuch ploughing ; a ſucceeding dronght increaſ- 
63 them, | 

ha common method is, to ſow oats on new-plough- 
ed land.in the month of March, as ſoon as the ground 
is tolerably dry, If it continues wet all the month of 


March, it is 400 late to venture them after. It is. much 


particle of the earth out 
of its place, and ſeparates them from each other. In 


ſerve it in ſap. 
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ſoil, is to turn oyer the ficld after harveſt, and to lay jt 
open to the influences of froſt and air, which leſſen the 
tenacity of clay, and reduce it to a free mould, The 
ſurſacc- ſoil by this means is findy mellowed for recep- 
tion of the ſeed; and it would be a pity to bury it by a 
ſccond ploughing before lowing. In general, the bulk 
of clay-ſoils are rich; and ſkilfal ploughing without 
dung, will probably give @ beuer crop, than unſkilful 
plonghing with dung. 

Hitherto of natural clays. We muſt add a word of 
carſc-clays which are artificial, whether left by the 
ſea, or ſweeped down from higher grounds by rain. 
The method commonly uſed of dreſſing carſe-clay for 
oats, is, not to ſtir it till the ground be dry in the 
ſpring, which ſeldom happens before the firſt of March, 
and the ſeed is ſown as after as the ground is ſuf- 
ficiently dry for its reception. Froſt has a ſtronger 
effect on ſuch clays than on natural clay, And if the 
field be laid open before winter, it is rendered ſo looſe by 
froſt as to be ſoon drenched in water. The particles at 
the ſame time are ſo ſmall, as that the firſt drought in 
ſpring makes the ſurface cake or craſt, The difficulty 
of reducing this cruſt into mould for covering the oat- 


ſeed, has led farmers to delay ploughing till the month 
of March, But we are taught by experience, that this 


{oil ploughed before winter, is ſooner dry than when 
the ploaghing is delayed till fpring ; and as carly ſow- 
ing is a great advantage, the objection of the ſuperfi- 
cial eruſting is eaſily removed by the firſt harrow above 
deſcribed, which will produce abnndance of mould for 
covering the ſeed. The ploughing before winter not 
only produces early ſowing, but has another advantage: 
the ſurface-ſoil that had been mellowed during winter 
by the fun, froſt, and wind, is kept above. | 
The dreſſing a loamy ſoil for oats differs little from 


dreſſing a clay foil, except in the following particular, 


that being leſs hurt by rain, it requires not high ridges, 
and therefore ought to be ploughed crown and furrow 
alternately. 

Where there is hoth clay and loam in a farm, it is 
obvious from what is ſaid above, that the ploughing 
of the clay after harveſt ought firſt to be diſpatched. 
If both cannot be overtaken that ſeaſon, the loam may 
be delayed till the ſpring with leſs hurt. | 

Next of a gravelly foil ; which is the reverſe of clay, 
as it never ſuffers but from want of moiſture. Such a 
ſoil onght to have no ridges ; but be ploughed circularly 
from the centre to the circumference, or from the cir- 
cumference to the centre. It ought to be tilled after- 
harveſt: and the firſt dry weather in ſpring ought to be 
laid hold of to ſow, harrow, and roll; which will pre- 


The culture of oats is the ſimpleſt of all. That grain 
1s probably a native of Britain: it will grow on the 
worſt ſoil with very little preparation. For that reaſon, 
before turnip was introduced, it was always the firſt 
crop upon land broken up from a ſtate of nature. 

Upon ſuch land, may jt not be a good method, 
to build upon the crown of every ridge, in the form 
of a wall, all the ſurface-carth, one ſod above ano- 
ther, as in a fold for ſheep? After ſtanding in this form. 
all the ſummer and winter, let the walls be thrown. 
don, and the ground prepared for oats. TRE wilt 

ccure 


Part II. 
better io ſummer-ſallow, and to fow wheat in abc au- Pradtice. 
tumn. But the preferable method, eſpecially in clayWꝗ]. 
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practice · ſecure one or two 


crops; after which the land 


good 
w—— may be dunged for 2 crop of barley and graſs-ſceds. 
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Culture of ſoil. Upon that account, extraordinary 


barley. 
140 


Ribbing. 
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A better 
method, 
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Advanta- ance, but is very different in reality. As t 


This method may anſwer in a farm where manure is 
ſcanty. 


3. BaxLEY. 


THis is a culmiferous plant that requires a mellow 
care is requi- 
lite where it is to be ſown in clay. The land ought to 
be ſtirred immediately after the foregoing crop is re- 
moved, which lays it open to be mellowed with the 
froſt and air, In that view, a peculiar fort of plough- 


ing has been introduced, termed ribbing ; by which the 


greateſt quantity of ſurface poſſible is expoſed to the 


air and froſt, The obvious objection to this method is, 


that half of the ridge is left unmoved. And to ob- 
viate that objection, the following method is offered, 
which moves the whole ſoil, and at the ſame time ex- 
poſes the ſame quantity of ſurface to the froſt and air. 
As ſoon as the former crop is off the field, let the 
ridges be gathered with as deep a furrow as the ſoil 
will admit, beginning at the crown and ending at the 
furrows. This ploughing looſens the whole ſoil, giv- 
ing free acceſs to the air and froſt. Soon after, begin 
a ſecond plonghing in the following manner, Let the 


field be divided by parallel lines croſs the ridges, with 


intervals of 30 feet or ſo. Plough once round an in- 
terval, beginning at the edges, and turning the earth 
toward the middle of the interval ; which covers a foot 


or ſo of the ground formerly plowed. Within that 


foot plough another round ſimilar to the former; and 
after that, other rounds, till the whole interval be finiſn- 
ed, ending at the middle. Inſtead of beginning at 
the edges, and ploughing toward the middle, it will 
have the ſame effect to begin at the middle and to 
plough toward the edges. Plough the other intervals 
in the fame manner. As by this operation the furrows 


of the ridges will be pretty much filled up, let them 


be cleared and water-furrowed without delay. By 
this method, the field will be left waving like a plot 


in a kitchen-garden, ridged np for winter. In this 
form, the field is ay 


perfectly dry; for beſide the 
capital furrows that ſeparate the ridges, every ridge 
has a number of croſs furrows that carry the rain in- 
ſtamly to the capital furrows. In hanging grounds 
xetentive of moiſture, the parallel lines above-mention-. 
ed ought not to be perpendicular to.the furrows of the 
ridges, but to be directed a little downward, in order 
to carry rain-water the more haſtily to theſe furrows. 
If the gronnd be clean, it may lie in that ſtate winter 
and ſpring, till the time of ſced - furrowing. If weeds 
happen to riſe, they muſt be deſtroyed by ploughing, 
joy a or both; for there cannot be worſe huſ- 
bandry, than. to put ſced into dirty ground. 

This method refembles common ribbing in appear- 
common 


ges of this ribbing is not preceded by a gathering furrow, the 


method, 


half of the field is left untilled, compact as when the 


former crop was removed, impervious in a great mea- 


ſure to air or froſt. The common ribbing at the ſame 
time lodges the rain - water on every ridge, preventing 
it from deſcending to the furrows ; which is hurtful in 
all ſoils, and poiſonous in a clay foil. The ſtitching 


here deſcribed, or ribbing, if Jou pleaſe to call it ſo, 
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prevents theſe noxious effects. By the two ploughings 
the whole foil is opened, admitting freely air and froſt ; 
and the multitude of furrows lays the ſur face perfectly 
dry, giving an early opportunity for the barley-ſeed. 
But further, as to the advantage of this method : 


293 


Practice. 
— —-— 


When it is proper to ſow the ſeed, all is laid flat with 


the brake, which is an eaſy operation upon the foil that 
is dry and pulverized ; and the ſeed-furrow which ſuc- 
ceeds, is ſo ſhallow as to bury little or none of the ſur- 


face-carth; whereas the ſtirring for barley is common-. 


ly done with the decpeſt furrow ; and conſequently bu- 


ries all the ſurface- ſoil that was mellowed by the froſt 1 - 


and air. Nor is this method more expenſive ; 


14 
anage- 


becauſe ment of 


the common ribbing muſt always be followed with a ſeed in a 
ſtirring furrow, which is ſaved in the method recom- dry ſeaſon. 


mended. Nay, it is leſs expenſive ; for after common 
ribbing, which k in the rain water, the ground is 
commonly ſo ſoured, as to make the ſtirring a labo- 
rious work, 

It is well known that barley is leſs valuable when it 
does not ripen equally ; and that barley which comes 
up ſpeedily in a duſky ſoil, maſt gain a great advantage 
over ſeed-weeds, Therefore, 
third of the contents of the ſacks or ſeed-barley or 
bear, to allow for the ſwelling of the grain. Lay the 


ſacks with the grain to ſteep in clean water; let it lie 


covered with it for at leaſt 24 honrs. When the 


ground is ſo dry as at preſent, and no likelihood of 
rain for 10 days, it is better to lie 36 hours. Sow the 


ain wet from ſteeping, without any addition of pow-- 
red quick-lime, which, though often recommended 


in print, can only poiſon the ſeed, ſuck up part of its 
uſeful moifture, and burn the hands of the ſower. The 
ſeed will ſcatter well, as clean water has no tenacity ;. 


only the ſower muſt put in a fourth or a third more 
ſced in bulk than uſual of dry grain, as the grain is 
ſwelled in that proportion: harrow it in as quickly as 
poſſible after it is ſown ; and though not neceſſary, 
give it the benefit of freſh furrow, it convenient. You. 
may expect it up ina fortnight at fartheſt, 

The following experiment by a correſpondent of the 
Bath Society being conſidered as a very intereſting 
one, is here ſubjoined.. . 


ſt take out about one- 
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« The laſt ſpring, (1783) being remarkably dry, I Important: 
ſoaked my ſeed-barley in the black water taken from a Peri- 
reſervoir which conſtantly receives the draining of my A b 02 


dung-heap and ſtables. As the light corn floated on 
the top, I ſkimmed it off, and let the reſt ſtand 24 
hours, On taking itfrom the water, I mixed the ſeed: 
grain with. a ſufficient quantity of ſifted wood-athes, to 
make it ſpread regularly, and fowed three fields with 
it. I began ſowing the r6th, and finiſhed the 23d of 
April. The produce was 60 buſhels per acre, of good 
clean barley, without any /mall or green corn, or weeds. 
at harveſt. No perſon, in. this country had better 
rain. | 

6 ſowed allo ſeveral other fields with the ſame ſeed 
dry, and without any preparation; but the crop, like 
thoſe of my neighbours, was very poor; not more than 
twenty buſhels per aere, and much mixed with green 
corn and weeds when harveſted. 
the ſeed dry on one ridge iu each of my former fields, 


but the produce was very poor in compariſon of the. 


other parts of the field... 


Where the land is in good order, and era 
i pril! 


I alſo fowed ſome of 


ſeed-barle 
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happen, but that clay is dry enoug 
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for that ſlight ſhrivelling proves it to have a thin ſkin, 


ACRICUL TURE. 


April is the month for ſowing barley. Every day is 
proper, from the firſt to the laſt, ; 
The dreſſing loamy ſoil and light ſoil for barley, is 
the fame with that deſcribed ; only that to ploagh dry 
is not altogether ſo eſlential as in dreſſing clay-ſoil. 
Loam or fand may be ſtirred a little moiſt : better, 
however, delay a week or two, than to ſtir a loam when 
moiſt, Clay muſt never be ploughed moiſt, even tho 
the ſeaſon ſhould eſcape altogether. But this will ſel- 
dom be neceſſary ; for not in one 2 of 20 will it 
for ploughing ſome 
time in May. Froſt may correct clay ploughed wet 
after harveſt; but ploughed wet in the ſpring, it unites 
into a hard maſs, not to be diſſolved but by very hard 
labour. 
On the cultivation of this grain we have the follow- 
obſervations by a Norfolk farmer, 
The belt ſoil, he obſerves, is that which is dry and 
healthy, rather light than ſtiff, but yet of ſuſheient 
tenacity and ſtrength to retain the moiſture. On this 
kind of land the grain is always the beſt bodied and 
coloured, the nimbleſt in the hand, and has the thin- 
neſt rind. Theſe are qualities which recommend it 
moſt to the maltſter. If the land is poor, it ſhould be 


in 


dry and warm; and when fo, it will often bear better 


corn than richer land in a cold and wet ſituation, 

In the choice of your ſeed, it is needful to obſerve, 
that the beſt is of a pale lively colour, and brightiſh 
caſt, withont any deep redneſs or black tinge at the 
If the rind be alittle ſhrivelled, it is the better; 


and to have ſweated in the mow. The neceſlity of a 


change of ſeed by not ſowing two years together what 
grew on the ſame foil, is not in any part of huſbandry 
more evident than in the culture of this grain, which, 
if not frequently changed, will grow coarſer and coar- 
ſer every ſucceeding year. N 

It has generally been thought that ſced-barley would 
be benefited by ſtecping; but liming it has, in many 


inſtances, been found prejudicial. Sprinkling a little 


ſoot with the water in which it is ſteeped has been of 
great ſervice, as it will ſecure the ſeed from inlets, 


n a very dry ſeed-time, barley that has been wetted 


for malting, and begins to ſprout, will come up ſooner, 
and produce as good a crop as any other, 

If you ſow after a fallow, plough three times at leaſt, 
At the firſt ploughing, lay your land up in ſmall ridyes, 


and let it remain ſo during the winter, for the froſt to 


it fine, 


mellow it ; the ſecond ploughing ſhould be the begin- 
ning of February. In March ſplit the ridges, andlay 
the Jand as flat as poſſible, at the ſame time harrowing 
But in ſtrong wet lands (if you have no other 
for barley) lay it round, and make deep furrows to re- 


ccive the water. | 


have often E taken the following 
method with ſucceſs : On lands tolerably manured, I 
ſowed clover with my barley, which I reaped at har- 


veſt; and fed the clover all the following winter, and 


from ſpring to July, when I fallowed it till the fol- 


lowing ſpring, and then ſowed it with barley and clo- 


ver as be fore. e this method every year, I had 
very large crops, but would not recommend this prac- 
tice on poor light land, 3 

« We ſow on our lighteſt lands in April, on our 
moiſt lands in May ; finding that thoſe lands which are 


the moſt ſubject to weeds produce the beſt crops when 
ſown late. | 

« The common method is to ſow the barley-ſeed 
broad · caſt at two ſowings ; the firſt harrowed in once, 
the ſecond twice ; the uſual allowance from three to 
four buſhels per acre. But if farmers could be pre- 


vailed on to alter this practice, they would ſoon find 


their account in it. Were only half the quantity ſown 


equally, the produce would be greater, and the corn 
leſs liable to lodge: For when corn ſtands very cloſe, 
the ſtalks are drawn up weak; and on that account are 
leſs capable of „ „ e force of winds, or ſupport- 
ing themſelves under heavy rains. 

« From our great ſucceſs in ſetting and drillin 
wheat, ſome of our farmers tried theſe methods wit 


barley ; but did not find it anſwer their expectations, 


except on very rich land. tg 1 

have myſelf had 80 ſtalks on one root of barley, 
which all produced good and long ears, and the grain 
was better than any other; but the method is too ex- 
penſive for general practice. In poor land, ſow thin, 
or your crop will be worth little, 
not reaſon on the matter, will be of a different opinion; 
but the fact is indiſputable.” 3 ; 

When the barley is ſowed and harrowed in, he ad- 


viſes that the land be rolled after the firſt ſhower of rain, 


to break the clods. This will cloſe the earth about 
the roots, which will be a 
weather, 


Farmers who do 
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great advantage to it in dry 


When the barley has been up three weeks or a 


month, it is a very good way to roll it again with a 


heavy roller, which will prevent the ſun and air from 


penctrating the ground to the injury of the roots. 
This rolling, before it branches out, will alſo cauſe it 


to tiller into a greater number of ſtalks: ſo that if the 


plants be thin, the ground will be thereby filled, and 
the ſtalks ſtrengthened. | 


LY 


If the blade grows too rank, as it ſometimes will in 


a warm wet ſpring, mowing is a much bettcr method 


than feeding it down with ſheep ; becauſe the ſcythe 
rakes off only the rank tops, but the ſheep being fond 


of the ſweet end of the ſtalk next the root, will often 


bite ſo cloſe as to injure its future growth. 
| 4. BUCK-WHEAT. 


Tux uſes of this plant have been mentioned in the 
preceding part No 46. It delights in a mellow ſan- 


dy ſoil; but ſucceeds well in any dry looſe healthy 


land, and moderately ſo in a free loamy ſtone-braſh. 
A ſtiff clay is its averſion, and it is entirely labour loſt 


to ſow it in wet poachy ground. The proper ſeaſon 
for ſowing is from the laſt week of May or the begin- 


ning of June. It has been ſown, however, ſo carly as 
the beginning of April, and ſo late as the 22d of July, 
by way of experiment; but the latter was rather ex- 
treme to be choſen, and the former was in danger from 
froſt. In an experiment upon a ſmall picce of ground, 
the grain of two different crops was brought to matu- 
rity in the ſummer 1787,—After ſpring feedings, 
a crop of turnip-rooted cabbage, or vetches, there will 
be ſufficient time to ſow the land with buck-wheat. 


Buck- 
wheat. 


Probably, in hot dry ſummers, a crop of vetches 


might even be mown for hay early enough to introduce 


a crop of this frail after it. 
In the year 1780, about ſeven acres of a ſandy foil 
on 


part II. 


practice · on Briſlington Common (A), having been firſt tole- 
—— rably well cleanſed from brambles, furze, &c. received 
one ploughing. To reduce the irregularities of the 
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ſurface, it was rolled ; and on the gth of June in that 


year, two buſhels and a half of buck-wheat per acre 
ſown, the ground rolled again without harrowing. 
The vegetation 14 * in five or fix days, as is 
conſtantly the caſe, be the weather wet or dry. The 
growth was ſo rapid, that the fern, with which this 
land greatly abounded, was completely kept under. 


About the middle of September the crop was mown, 


but by reaſon of a great deal of rain about that time, 


it was not ſecured until the beginning of October; 


withſtanding its long expoſure to 


hence a loſs of great part of the grain by ſhedding, as 
well as ſome eaten by birds. However, there were 
ſaved about 24 Wincheſter buſhels per acre ; and, not- 
e weather, recei- 
ved no ſort of damage, only perhaps that the fineſt 
and moſt perfect grain was the firſt to fall from the 
plant, The ground after this had almoſt the appear- 
ance of a fallow, and was immediately ploughed. 


When it had lain a moderate time to meliorate, and 


to receive the influences of the atmoſphere, it was har- 
rowed, ſowed with Lammas wheat, and ploughed in 
under furrow, in a contrary direction to the firſt 
ploughing. Thus, a piece of land, which in the 
month of April was altogether in a ſtate of nature, in 
the following November was ſeen under a promiſing 
crop of what is well ſtyled the king of grain, and this 


 withont the aid of manure, or of any very great degree 


of tillage. Nor was the harveſt by any means deficient ; 
for ſcveral perſons converſant in ſuch things eſtimated 
the produce from 26 to 30 buſhels per acre. As ſoon 
as the wheat crop was taken off, the ground had one 
ploughing, and on the firſt of September following was 
ſown with turnip-ſeed. The turnips were not large, 
but of an herbage ſo abundant as in the . 
ſpring to ſupport 120 ewes with their lambs, whic 

were fed on it by folding four weeks. After thus it 


was manured with a compoſition of rotten dung and 


natural earth, about 20 putt loads per acre, and plant- 


ed with potatoes. The crop ſold for L. 138, beſides 
a a conſiderable number uſed in the family, and a quan- 
- tity reſerved, with which ten acres were planted the 


following ſcaſon. The enſuing autumn it was again 


ſown with wheat, and produced an excellent crop. In 


the ſpring of 1784, it was manured and planted with 


potatoes, as in the preceding inſtance ; the crop. (tho 
tolerably good) by no means equal to the former, pro- 


ducing about 100 ſacks peracre only. In ſpring 1785, 


the land was now for a third time under a crop of 


wheat, it being intended to try how far this mode of 


alternate cropping, one year with potatoes and another 


with wheat, may be carried. 


From the ſacceſs oft the preceding and other expe- 
riments, by Nchemiah Bartley, Eſq; of Briſtol, as de- 


tailed in the Bath Society Papers, it would ſeem, that 
the culture of this plant ought in many caſes to be a- 
dopted inſtead. of a ſummer-fallowing : for the crop 
produced appears not only to be ſo much clear gain in 
reſpect to ach practice, but alſo affords a conſiderable 
quantity of ſtraw for fodder and manure ;, beſide that 


td 


months, 
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a ſummer-fallowing is far from being ſo advantageous Practice. 
a preparation for a ſucceeding crop. | Cs ena 


THe propereſt ſoil for beans is a deep and moiſt clay. Re. of 
There was lately introduced into Scotland a method beans, 


of ſowing beans with a drill-plough, and horſe-hocing 
the intervals ; which, beſide atfording a good crop, is 
a dreſling to the ground. But as that method is far 
from being general, we keep in the common track. 
As this grain is early ſown, the ground intended for 
it ſhould be plonghed before winter, to give acceſs to 
the froſt and air ; beneficial in all ſoils, and neceſſary 
in a clay ſoil. Take the firſt opportunity after Ja- 
when the ground is dry, to looſen the ſoil with 


nua 
| he keep firſt deſcribed, till a mould be brought up- 
on it. Sow the ſeed, and cover it with the ſecond 


harrow. The third will ſmooth the ſurface, and cover 
the ſced equally, Theſe harrows make the very beſt 
figure in ſowing beans ; which ought to be laid deep 
in the ground, not leſs than ſix — 6 In clay ſoil, 
the common harrows are altogether inſufficient. The 
ſoil, which has reſted long after ploughing, is render- 
ed compact and ſolid : the common harrows ſkim the 


ſurface : the ſced is not covered; and the firſt hearty 
ſhower of rain lays it above ground. Where the far- 
mer overtakes not the ploughing after harveſt, and is 


reduced to plough immediately before ſowing, the 
plongh anſwers the purpoſe of the firſt harrow ; and. 
the other two will complete the work. But the labour 
of the firſt harrow is ill ſayed ; as the ploughing before 
winter is a fine preparation, not only for beans, but 
for grain of every kind, If the ground, ploughed be- 
fore winter happen by ſuperfluity of moiſture to cake, 


the firſt harrow going along the ridges, and croſſing 


them, will looſen the ſurface, and give acceſs to the air 
for drying. As ſoon as the ground is dry, fow with-- 
out delaying a moment. If rain happen in the interim, 
there is no remedy but patience till a dry day or two 
come. 

Carſe- clay, ploughed before winter, ſeldom fails to 
cake. Upon that account, a ſecond ploughing is ne- 
ceſſary before ſowing; which ought to - performed 
with an ebb. furrow, in order to keep the froſt-mould, 
as near the ſurface as poſſible. To cover the ſeed with. 


the plough is expreſſed by the phraſe to /ow under fur- 


row, The clods raiſed in this ploughin 


are a ſort 
of ſhelter to the young plants in 


e chilly ſpring- 


The foregoing method will anſwer for loam. And: 
as for a ſandy or gravelly ſoil, it is altogether impro- 
per for beans. : | 

Though we cannot approve the horſe-hoeing of 


beans, with. the intervals that are commonly. allotted: 


for turnip, yet we would ſtrongly recommmend the dril- 
ling them at the diſtance of 10 or 12.inches, and keep- 
ing the intervals clean of weeds. This may be done: 


by hand-hocing, taking opportunity at the ſame time 


to lay freſh ſoil to the roots of the plants. But as this 
is an expenſive operation, and hands are not always to» 
be got, a narrow plongh, drawn by a ſingle horſe, might 
be uſed, with a mould-board on each ſide to. ſcatter xi 


96 


* 


(4) A very rough piece of land, at that time juſt incloſed. 


n 
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Culture of Pe Asx are of two kinds; the white, and the gray. 


peaſe. 


KAG RIC ULT UX. 


dates, earth upon the roots of the 


lants. This is a cheap 
and expeditious method: it Loney the clean ; 
and nouriſhes the plants with freſh ſoil, 

As beans delight in a moiſt ſoil, and have no end 
of young in a moiſt ſcaſon, they cover the ground 
totally when ſown broad-caſt, in the dew, and ex- 
clude the ſun and air : the plants grow to a great 
height; but carry little ſced, and that little not well 
N This diſplays the ö of drilling; 
which gives free acceſs to the ſun and air, dries the 
ground, and affords plenty of ripe ſeed. 


6. PEASE. 


The cultivation of the latter only belongs to this place. 
There are two ſpecies of the gray kind, diſtinguiſh- 


edby their time of ripening. One ripens ſoon, and for 


that reaſon is termed hot /eed : the other, which is flower 
in ripening, is termed cold ſeed, | 
Peaſe, a leguminous crop, is proper to intervene 
betwcen two culmiferous crops ; leſs for the profit of a 
2 than. for meliorating the ground, Peaſe, 
owever, ina dry ſeaſon, will produce {1x or ſeven bolls 
each acre ; but, in an ordinary ſeaſon, they ſeldom reach 
above two, or two and a half. Hence, in a moiſt cli- 
mate, red clover ſeems a more beneficial crop than 
peaſe; as it makes as good winter-food as peaſe, and 
can be cut green thrice during ſummer. 
A field intended for cold ſeed ouglit to be ploughed 


in October or November; and in February, as ſoon as 


the ground is dry, the ſced ought to be ſown on the 
winter-furrow. A ficld intended for hot ſeed ought to 
be ploughed in March or April, immediately before 
ſowing. But if infeſted with weeds, it ought to be al- 
fo _ rhed in October or November, _ 

- Peaſe laid a foot below the ſurface will vegetate ; but 
the molt approved depth is ſix inches in light ſoil, and 
four inches in clay ſoil ; for which reaſon, they onght 
to be ſown under turrow when the ploughing is delayed 
till ſpring. Of all grain, beans excepted, a 
leaſt in ; cr of being buried. 

Peaſe differ from beans, in loving a dry ſoil and a 
dry ſeaſon, Horſe-hocing would be a great benefit, 


could it be performed to any advantage ; but peaſe 


grow expeditioully, and ſoon fall over and cover the 
ound, which bars ploughing. Horſe-hoeing has 
ittle effect when the plants are new ſprung ; and when 
they are advanced to be benefited by that culture, their 
length prevents it. Faſt growing at the ſame time is 
the cauſe of their carrying ſo little ſeed : the feed is 
buried among the leaves; and the ſun cannot penetrate 
to make it grow and ripen, The only practicable re- 
medy to obtain grain, is thin ſowing ; but thick ſowing 
8 more ſtraw, and mcllows the ground more. 
alf a bell for an Engliſh acre may be reckoned thin 
ſowing ; three firlots, thick ſowing. | 
Notwithſtanding what is faid above, Mr Hunter, a 
noted farmer in Berwickſhire, began ſome time ago to 
ſow all his peaſe in drills; and never failed to have great 
crops of corn as well as of ſtraw. He ſowed double 
rows at a foot interyal, and two feet and a half be- 
tween the double rows, which admit horſe-hoeing. By 


that method, he had alſo good crops of beans on light 


land, 


ey are the 


Peaſe and beans mixed are often fown together, in 
order to catch different ſeaſons. In a moiſt ſeaſon, the 
beans make a good crop; in a dry ſeaſon, the peaſe. 

The growth” of plants is commonly checked by 
drought in the month of July ; but promoted by rain 
in Auguſt. In July, graſs is parched; in Auguſt, it 
recovers verdure. Where peaſe are ſo far advanced in 
the dry ſeaſon as that the ſeed begins to form, their 


is indeed checked, but the ſeed continues to fill. 


if only in the bloſſom at that ſeaſon, their growth is 
checked a little; but they become vigorous again in 
_— and continue growing, without filling till ſtop- 
ped by froſt. Hence it is, that cold ſeed, which is 
early ſown, has the beſt chance to produce corn: hot 
ſeed, which is late ſown, has the beſt chance to pro- 
dace ſtraw, | 

The following method is practiſed in Norfolk, for 
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ſowing peaſe upon a dry light ſoil, immediately opened 


from paſture, The ground is pared with a plough ex- 
tremely thin, aud every ſod is laid exactly on its back. 
In every ſod a donble row of holes is made. A pea 
dropt in every hole lodges-in the flay'd ground imme- 
diately below the ſod, th 

has ſufficient moiſture, This method enabled Norfolk 
farmers, in the barren year 1740, to furniſh white peaſe 


at 128, per boll. 
II. Plants cultivated for Roots. | See alſo Art. III.] 


Tunit delights in a gravelly ſoil; and there it can 


be raiſed to the greateſt perfection, and with the leaſt 


hazard of miſcarrying. Art the ſame time, there is no 
ſoil but will bear turnip when well prepared. © 
No perſon ever deſerved better of a country, than he 
who firſt cultivated turnip in the field. No plant is bet- 
ter fitted for the climate of Britain, no plant proſpers 
better in the coldeſt part of it, and no plant contributes 
more to fertility. In a word, there has not for two 
centuries been introduced into Britain a more valuable 
improvement. EY | | 


Of all roots, turnip requires the fineſt mould ; and- 


to that end, of all harrows froſt is the beſt, In order 
to give acceſs to froſt, the land onght to be prepared 


by ribbing after harveſt, as above directed in preparing 
land for barley, If the field be not ſubject to annuals, 


it may lic in that ſtate till the end of May ; otherwiſe 
the weeds muſt be deſtroyed by a brakeing about the 
middle of April ; and «qe in May, it weeds riſe. 
The firſt week of Jane, plough the field with a ſhallow 
furrow. Lime 0 
the ſoil. Draw ſinigle furrows with intervals of three 
feet, and lay dung in the furrows. Cover the duny ſuf- 


ruſts its roots horizontally, and 
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requiſite, and harrow the lime into 


ficiently, by going round it with the plough, and form- 


ing the three - feet ſpaces into ridges. The dung comes 
thus to lie below the crown of every ridge. 3 
The ſeaſon of ſowing muſt be regulated by the tim 
intended for _ Where intended for feeding in 
November, December, January, and February, the 
ſeed onght to be ſown from the 11t to the 20th of Junc. 
Where the feeding is intended to be carried on to 
March, April, and May, the ſeed muſt not be ſown 
till the end of July. Turnip ſown earlier than above 
directed, flowers that very ſummer, and runs faſt to 
ſeed; which renders it in a good meaſure —_— for 
00d, 
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tion, which lays the earth to the roots 


Though by a drill-plongh the ſeed may be ſown of 
any thickneſs, the eſt way is to fow thick. Thin 


| ſowing is liable to many accidents, which are far from 


being counterbalanced by the expence that is ſaved in 
thianing. Thick-ſowing can bear the ravage of the 
black fly, and leave a faſicient crop behind. It is a pro- 
tection againſt drought, gives the plants a 7 pro- 
greſs, and eſtabliſhes them in the ground before it is 
neceſſary to thin them. 

The ſowing turnip broad caſt is univerſal in England, 
and common in Scotland, though a barbarous ice. 
The eminent advantage of turnip is, that beſide a pro- 
firable crop, it makes a moſt complete fallow ; and the 


latter cannot be obtained but by horſe-hoeing. "= 
ee 


that account, the fowin mY in rows at 
diſtance is recommen Wider rows anſwer no pro- 
ficable end, ſtraiter rows afford not room for a horſe 


to walk in. When the turnip is about four inches high, 


2nnual weeds will appear, Go round every interval 
with the „ N farrow. poſſible, at the diſtance of 
two inches from each row, moving the carth from the 


rows toward the middle of the interval. A thin plate 


of iron muſt be fixed on the left ſide of the plough, to 


prevent the earth from falling back and 5 the 
d the 


turnip. Next, let women be employed to wee 
rows with their fingers; which is better, and ch 


done, than with the hand-hoe. The hand-hoe, be- 
ſide, is apt to diſturb the roots of the turnip that are to 
ſtand, and to leave them open to drought by removing 


the carth from them. The ſtanding turnip are to be 


at the diftance of twelve inches from each other : a 
_ greater diftance makes them ſwell too much, a leſs diſ- 


tance affords them not ſafficient room. A woman 


| ſoon comes to be expert in finger-weeding. The fol- 


lowing hint may be neceſſary to a learner, To ſecure 
the turnip that is to ſtand, let her cover it with the left 
hand; and with the right pull up the turnip on both 


ſides. After thus freeing the ſtanding turnip, ſhe may 


ſafely uſe both hands. Let the field remain in this 
ſtate till the appearance of new annuals make a ſecond 
plonghing neceſfary ; which muſt be in the ſame fur- 
row with the former, but a little dee As in this 
ploughing rhe iron plate is to be removed, part of the 
jooſe earth will fall back on the roots of the plants: 


the reſt will fill the middle of the interval, and bury 


every weed. When weeds begin again to appear, then 
is the time for a third ploughing in an oppoſite direc- 
the plants. 
This plonghing may be about the middle of Auguſt; 
after which, weeds riſe very faintly. If they do riſe, 


another ploughing will clear the ground of them. 
Weeds that at this time riſe in the row, may be cleared 


with a hand-hoe, which can do little miſchief am 


plants diſtant twelve inches from each other. It is cer- 
rain, however, that it may be done cheaper with the 


hand (4a). And after the leaves of turnips in a raw meet 
Vor. I. K 
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practice. food. If ſown much later, it does not apple, and chere 
——— is no food but from the leaves. 


together, the hand is the only inſtrument that can be 
applicd for weeding. 
In ſwampy ground, the ſurface of which is beſt re- 


* 
Fn » * 
# 
* 


* 


Pravtice, 


— 


duced by paring and burning, the. feed may be fown 


in rows with intervals of a foot. To ſave time, a drill 
plough may be uſed that fows three or four rows at 


once. Hand-hoeing is proper for ſuch ground ; be- 
cauſe the ſoil — burnt /ratum is commonly full 
of roots, which Agen and rot better under ground than 
when brought to the ſurface by the plough. In the 


mean time, while theſe are digeſting, the aſhes will ſe- 


153. 

of 4 erent 
ſorts of tur- 
nip. 


cure es. crop. * * 
In cultivating turnips to advantage, great care 
be taken to — good, bright idle, and well - 
dried ſeed, and of the beſt kinds. 5 
The Norfolk farmers generally raiſe the oval white, 
large green-topp'd, and the red or purple-topp'd kinds, 
which from long experience they have found to be 
ike tary of ths ee (rage 63 be 
The roots of the green-topp'd wilt grow to a large 
ſize, and continue A. 1 than others. The 
red or purple - topp'd will alſo grow large, and continue 
good to the beginning of February; but the roots be- 
_ hard an fringy ſooner than the former, 
ie green-topp'd growing more aboye ground, is in 
more danger of Lei fine fnjary from ſevere froſts than 
the red or purple, which are more than half covered by 
the ſoil ; but it is the ſofteſt and ſweeteſt, when grown 


large, of any kind. We have ſeen them brought to ta- 


ble a foot in diameter, and equally good as garden 
turnips. 
Furnips delight in a light foil, conſiſting of ſand 
and loam mixed ; for when the ſoil is rich and heavy, 
althongh the crop may be as great in weight, they 
will be rank, and run to flower earlier in ſpring. _ 
Turnip-ſeed, like that of grain, will not lo. well 
without frequent changing. 


after two years it degenerates ; ſo that thoſe who wiſh 
to have turnips in perfection ſhould procure it freſh e- 
very year from Norwich, and they will find their ac- 
count in ſo doing. For from its known reputation, 
many of the London ſeedmen ſell, under that cha- 


rater, ſeed raiſed in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
which is much inferior in quality. ne metropolis, 


When the plants have got five leaves, they ſhould be 
hoed, and ſet out at leaſt ſix inches apart. A month 


afterward, or earlier if it be a wet ſeaſon, a ſecond hor- 


ing ſhould take place, and the plants be Jeft at leaſt 14 
inches diſtant from each other, eſpecially if eng 
for feeding cattle ; for ery the plants are left thick- 
er, they will be proportionably ſmaller, unleſs the land 
is very rich indeed. „ 


Some of the beſt Norfolk farmers ſow turnips in Methods of | 
drills three feet aſunder, and at a ſecond hoeing leave culture in 


in, Y obſervati- 
e Norfolk feed is ſent 99% with 
to moſt parts of the kingdom, and even to Ireland, but Hi. 


them a foot apart in the rows. By this means the Norfolk. 


trouble and expence of hoeing is much leſſened, and 
the crop of equal weight as when ſown in the com- 
"TP. 4. man 


a hand-hoe adapted to their ſize is an excellent inſtrument: it ſtrengthens the arms amazin 


#32 S774 IS $54 » 


(a) Children under thirteen may be employed to weed turnip with 


+ v4 L — 


— cc 


the fingers, We have ſcen them goon 


in that work with alacrity ; and a {mall premium will have a good effect. For boys and girls above thirteen, 
2 


pared beforchand by gentle exerciſe. 


y. In driving the 


| plongh, the legs only are exerciſed; but as the arms are chiefly employed in huſban dry, they ought 357 pre- | 


* 
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Method of 


preſerving 
turnips, 
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mon method. The intervals may eaſily be cleared of 
weeds by the horſe - hoc. 5 | 

Great quantities of turnips are raiſed in Norfolk e- 
very year for feeding black cattle, which turn to great 
advantage. 

It is well known, that an acre of land contains 4840 
ſquare yards, or 43,560 ſquare feet ; ſuppoſe then that 
every ſquare foot contains one turnip, and that they 
weigh only two pounds each on an average, here will 
be a maſs of food excellent in kind, of 46 tons per acre, 
often worth from four to five guineas, and ſometimes 
more. 

Extraordinary crops of barley frequently ſucceed 
turnips, eſpecially when fed off the land. In feeding 
them off, the cattle ſhould not be ſuffered to run over 
too much of the ground at once, for in that caſe they 


will tread down and ſpoil twice as many as they cat. 


In Norfolk, they are confined by herdles to as much 
as is ſufficient for them for one day. By this mode 
the crop is eaten clean, the ſoil is equally trodden, which 
if light, is of mach ſervice, and equally manured by 
the cattle. 

A notion prevails in many places, that mutton fat- 
tened with turnips is thereby rendered rank and ill- 
taſted ; but this is a vulgar error. The beſt matton 
in Norfolk (and few counties have better) is all fed 
with turnips. It is rank paſtures, and marſhy lands, 
that produce rank mutton, 

If the land be wet and ſpringy, the beſt method is 
to draw and carry off your turnips to ſome dry paſture ; 
for the treading of the cattle will not only injure the 
crop, but render the land ſo ſtiff, that you mult be at 
an additional expence in ploughing. 

To preſerve tarnips for late ſpring ſeed, the beſt me- 
thod, and which has been tried with ſucceſs by ſome 
of the beſt Engliſh farmers, is, To ſtack them up in 
dry ſtraw; a load of which is ſufficient to preſerve 
40 tons of turnips. The method is caſy, and as fol- 
lows t— 

After drawing your turnips in February, cut off the 
tops and tap roots, (which may be woe to ſheep), 
and let them lay a few days in the field, as no weather 
will then hurt them. | 

Then, on a layer of ſtraw next the ground, place a 
layer of turnips two feet thick ; and then another layer 
of ſtraw, and ſo on alternately, till you have brought 
the heap to a point. Care muſt be taken to turn up 


the edges of the layers of ſtraw, to prevent the turnips 


from rolling out ; cover the top well with long ſtraw, 
and jt will ſerve as a thatch for the whole. 8 85 

Ia this method, as the ſtraw imbibes the moiſtare 
exhaled from the roots, all vegetation will be prevent- 
ed, and the turnips will be nearly as good in May as 
when firſt drawn from the field. If ſtraw be ſcarce, 
old haulm or ſtubble will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 

But to prevent this trouble and expence, perhaps 
farmers in all countries would find it moſt to their in- 
tereſt to adopt the method uſed by theNorfolk farmers, 
which is, to continue ſowing turnips to the latter end 
of Auguſt ; by which means their late crops remain 

in the field till the latter end of April, and often 


till the middle of May. 

The advantages of having turnips good till the ſpring 
ſeed is generally ready, are fo obvious and fo great, 
that many of the moſt intelligent farmers (although at 


firſt prejudiced againſt the practice) are now come into 
it, aud find their account in ſo doing. 


1. POTATOES. 


THe choice of ſoil is not of greater importance in 
any other plant than in a potato. 
ſoil, or in rank black loam lying low without ventila- 
tion, never makes palatable food. In a gravelly or 
ſandy foil, expoſed to the ſun and to free air, it thrives 
to perfection, and has a good reliſh. But a rank black 
loam, though improper to raiſe potatoes for the table, 
produces them in great plenty; and the product is, 
as ory n a palatable food for horned cattle, 

s, and poultry. | 
he ſpade aj proper inſtrument for raiſing a ſmall 


quantity, or for preparing corners or other places inac- 


ceſſible to the plongh ; but for raiſing potatoes in quan- 


tities, the plough is the only inſtrument. 
As two great advantages of a drilled crop are, to 


deſtroy weeds, and to have a fallow at the ſame time 


with the crop, no judicious farmer will think of raiſing 
potatoes in any other way. In September or October, 
as ſoon as that year's crop is removed, let the field have 
a rouſing furrow, a crobbraketng next, and then be 
cleared of weeds by the cleaning harrow. Form it into 
three-feet ridges, in that Nate to lie till April, which 
is the proper time for planting potatoes. Croſs-brake 
it, to raiſe the furrows a little. Then Jay well-digeſted 
horſe-dung along the furrows, upon which lay the roots 
at eight inches diſtance. Cover up the roots with the 
plough, going once round every row. This makes a 
warm bed for the potatoes ; hot dung below, and a looſe 
covering above, that admits every ray of the ſun. As 
ſoon as the plants appear above ground, go round every 


row a ſecond time with the plough, which will lay up- 


on the plants an additional inch or two of mould, and 
at the ſame time bury all the annuals ; and this will 
complete the ploughing of the ridges. When the pota- 


toes are ſix inches high, the plough, with the deepeſt 


furrow, muſt go twice along the middle of each inter- 
val in oppoſite directions, laying earth firſt to one row, 
and next to the other. And to perform this work, a 


plough with a double mould-board will be more expe- 


ditious. But as the earth cannot be laid cloſe to the 
roots by the plough, the ſpade mnſt ſucceed, with 
which four inches of the plants muſt be covered, lea- 
ving little more but the tops above ground ; and this 
operation will at the ſame time bury all the weeds that 


have ſprung ſince the former plonghing. What weeds 


ariſe after muſt be pulled up with the hand. A hoe 
is never to be uſed here: it cannot go ſo deep as to 
deſtroy the weeds without cutting the fibres of the 
2 and if it ſkim the ſurface, it only cuts off the 


eads of the weeds, and does not prevent their puſhing 
again. 
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This plant in clay culture. 
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In the Bath Society Papers, we have the following Particular 
practical obſervations on the culture and uſe of pota- methods. 


toes, given as the reſult of various experiments made 
for five years ſucceſſively .on, that valuable root, the 
growth of which cannot be too much encouraged. 
When the potato crop is the only object in view, the 
following method is the moſt eligible. | 
The land being well pulverized by two or three good 
harrowings and plonghings, is then manured with 15 
or 20 cart- loads of dung per acre, before it receives its 


laſt 
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practice. laſt earth. Then it is thrown on to what the Suffolk 
——— farmers call the Trench balk, which is narrow and deep 
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ridge-work, about 15 inches from the centre of one 
ridge to thecentre of the other. Women and children 
drop the ſets in the bottom of every furrow 15 inches 
apart; men follow, and cover them with large hoes, a 
foot in width, pulling the mould down fo as to bury 
the ſets five inches deep; they mult receive two or three 
hand-hocings, and be kept free from weeds; always 
obſerving to draw the earth as much as poſſible to the 
ſtems of the young plants. By repeated trials, the firſt 
or ſecond week in April is found the moſt advantageous 
time for planting. 

In the end of Septemher or the beginning of Octo- 
ber, when the haulm becomes withered, they ſhonld be 


ploughed up with a ſtrong double-breaſted plough. 


The workman mult be cautioned to ſet his plough very 
deep, that he may ſtrike below all the potatoes, to a- 
void damaging the crop. The women who pick them 
up, if not carcfully attended to, will leave many in the 
ground, which will prove detrimental to any ſucceeding 
corn, whether wheat or barley. To avoid which in- 
convenience, let the land be harrowed, and turn the 
ſwine in to glean the few that may be left by their ne- 
gligence. . 

By this method, the ſets will be 15 ſquare inches 
from cach other; it will take 18 buſhels to plant an 


acre; and the produce, if on a good mixed loamy ſoil, 


will amount to 300 buſhels. - 


If the potatoes are grown as a preparation for wheat, 


it 1s preferable to have the rows two feet two in- 


ches from each other, hand-hoeing only the ſpace from 


plant to plant in each row ; then turning a ſmall fur- 


row from the inſide of each row by a common light 


plough, and afterwards with a double-breaſted plough 


with one horſe, ſplit the ridge formed by the firſt 
ploughing thoroughly to clean the intervals. This 


work ſhould not be done too deep the firſt time, to a- 
void burying the tender plants; but the laſt earth ſhould 
be ploughed as deep as poſlible ; and the cloſer the 


mould is thrown to the ſtems of the plants, the more 


advantageous it will prove. Thus 15 buſhels will plant 
an acre, and the produce will be about 300 buſhels ; 


bur the land, by the fummer ploughings, will be pre- 
_ pared to receive ſced- wheat immediately, and almoſt 
cCuſure a plentiful crop. | | 


The potato-ſets ſhould be cut a week before plant-, 


To prevent ing, With one or two eyes to cach, and the pieces not 


the grub. very ſmall; two buſhels of freſh ſlaked lime ſhould be 
ſown over the ſurface of the land as ſoon as planted, 
which will effectually prevent the attacks of the grub. 


folk), taking up, and every thing inclu 


The expence attending an acre of potatoes well cul- 
tivated in the firſt method, ſuppoſing the rent 20 ſhil- 
lings, tithe and town charges rather high (as in Suf- 


boat ſix pounds, 
what reduced. | | 

«© When predilections for old cuſtoms are ſubdued 
(adds the author), I hope to ſee the potato admitted in 


In the laſt method, it would be ſome- 


the conſtant courſe of crops by every ſpirited huſband- 


man. The moſt beneficial effects will, I am certain, 
accrue from ſich a ſyſtem. The advantages in my 
neighbourhood are apparent; I cultivated and fed my 
own children upon them, and my poorer neighbours 
ſenlibly followed the example. A great proportion of 


ed, will be a- 


moſt always be obtained from each root, by purſuing 


AG EICULT:V RE: 


every cottager's garden is now occupied by this root, Prafice. 


and it forms a principal part of their diet. 


and broths, allowing double the quantity. 
* Although it is nearly a tranſcript of the direc- 


tions piven b 
the 1 | 


to their great relief. 


5. d. 

An ox's head - - . 2 
Two pecks of potatoes - 5 
uarter of a peck of onions -; ks, ne es 
hree quarters of a pound of ſalt - O 1 
An ounce and a of pepper =: ab i068 
Total 3 10 


Ninety pints of water to be boiled with the above in- 


gredients on a ſlow fire until reduced to 60, which re- 


_ one peck of coals, value three-pence. Ihave ad- 
ed the expence of every article according to their 
ome with me, that gentlemen may nearly perceive at 

ow eaſy a rate they can feed 60 of their poor neigh- 
bours, I find from experience, a pint of this ſoup, with 
a ſmall piece of the meat, is ſufficient to ſatisfy a hearty 
working man with a good meal. If vegetables are 
plentiful, ſome of every ſort may. be added, with a few 
{weet herbs, „ 


J hope my inſerting tlie above, will not be eſteem- 


ed improper; though ſomewhat deviating from the 


culture of potatoes, it may poſſibly be a means of ren- 
dering them more 4 uſeſul.“ 

A 133 having been offered by the abovemen- 
tioned Society for the cultivation of potatoes by far- 
mers, &c. whoſe rent does not exceed 30 l. per annum, 
the following methods were communicated, by which 
thoſe who have only a ſmall ſpot of ground may obtain 
a plentiful crop. nk . 7 

Firſt, then, the earth ſhould be dug 12 inches deep, 


Potatoes 
are cheap and excellent ſubſtitutes for peaſe in ſoups 
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a very ingenious author, yet I ſhall take A cheap 
inſerting a receipt for making a potato- preparatior 
ſoup, which I have weekly diſtributed among the poor for the 


T62 


if the ſoil will allow of it; after this, a hole ſhould be Methods of 
opened about {ix inches deep, horſe-dung, or long lit- cultivating 
ter ſhould be put therein about three inches thick; Potatoes on 
this hole ſhould not be more than 12 inches in diame- ſmall ſpots. 


ter ; upon this dung or litter, a potato ſhonld be plant- 
ed whole, upon which a little more dung ſhould be 
ſhook, and then earth muſt be put thereon, In like 
manner the whole plot of N muſt be planted, ta- 
king care that each potato be at leaſt 16 inches apart; 
and when the young ſhoots make their appearance, they 
ſhould have freſh mould drawn round them with a hae; 
and if the tender ſhoots are covered, it will prevent the 
froſt from injuring them : they ſhould again be carthed 
when the ſhoots make a ſecond appearance, but not be 


covered, as in all probability the ſeaſon will then be leſs 


ſevere. A plentiful ſupply of mould ſhould be'given 
them, and the perſon who performs this buſineſs 
never tread upon the plant, or the hillock that is raiſed 
round it ; as the lighter the earth is, the more room 
the potato will have to expand. From a ſingle 
root thus planted, very near 40 pounds weight of large 
potatoes were obtained, and from almoſt every other 
root upon the ſame plot of ground from 15 to 20 


pounds weight; and except the foil be ſtony or 


gravelly, 10 pounds or half a peck of potatoes inay al- 
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the — method, But note, cuttings or ſmall ſets 
will not do for this p F 
The ſccond method will ſit the indolent, or thoſe 
who have not time to dig their ground, and that is, 
where weeds much abound and have not been cleared 
in the winter, a trench may be opened in ſtraight line 
the whole length of the ground, and about fix inches 
deep; in this trench che potatoes ſhould be planted a- 
boat 10 inches apart; cuttings or ſmall 
will do for this method. When they are laid in the 
trench, the weeds that are on the ſurface may be pared 
off on cach fide about 10 inches from it, and be turned 
upon the plants; another trench ſhould then be dog, 
and the monld that comes out of it turned carefully on 
the weeds, It muſt noi be forgot, that cach trench 
theuld be regularly dug, that the potatoes may be 
chronghout the plot 10 or 12 inches from each other. 
This ſlovenly method will in general raiſe more pota- 
toes than can be produced by digging the ground twice, 
and dibbling in the plants; and the reaſon is, that the 
weeds lighten the ſoil, and give the roots room to ex- 
pand. They ſhould be twice hoed, and earthed up in 


rows, And here note, that if cut potatocs are to be 


planted, every cutting ſhoald have two eyes, for though 
fewer ſets will be obtained, there will be a greater cer- 
tainty of a crop, as one eye oftcn fails or is deſtroyed 
by grubs in the earth. 1 

When a crop of potatoes fail in part (as will ſome- 
times be the caſo in a dry ſeaſon), amends may ſlill be 
made by laying a little dung upon the knots of the 
ſtraw or haulm of thoſe potatoes that do appear, and 
covering them with mould ; each knot or joint thus or- 


dered will, if the weather prove wet afterwards, pro- 


duce more potatoes than the original roots, | 

From the ſmalleſt potatoes planted whole, from four 
to fix pounds at a root were obtained, and ſome of the 
ſingle potatoes weighed near two pounds. Theſe were 


dug in as before-mentioned, in trenches where the 


2 was covered with weeds, and the foil was a ſtiff 
vamy clay. | 

ve crop may be obtained by laying potatoes 
upon turf at about 12 or 14 inches apart, and upon 
beds of about ſix feet wide; on each fide of which a 
trench ſhould be opened about three feet wide, and the 
turf that _, from thene 2 be laid wm me 

ſy ſide downwards u potatoes; a ſpit 

=, ſhould next be os the trenches, and be 
ſpread over the turf; and in like manner the whole plot 
of ground that is deſigned to be planted muit be treat- 
ed. And remark, that when the young ſhouts appear, 
another ſpit of mould from the trenches d be 
ſtrewed over the beds ſo as to cover the ſhoots ; this 


will prevent the froſt from injuring them, encourage 


them to expand, and totally deſtroy the young weeds ; 
and when the potatoes are taken up in the autumn, a 
careful perſon may turn the earth again into the tren- 
ches, ſo as to make the ſurſace level; and it will be 
right to remark, that from the ſame ground a much 


| better crop of potatoes may be obtained the following 
For field planting, a good (if not the beſt) method 
he bal which 1 ? 


is to dung 


previous thereto ; and when it is ploughed a ſecond 
time, a careful perſon ſhould drop the potato plants be- 
fore the plough in every third furrow at about eight or 


Account of the culture, expences, and produce of fix acres 16, 


d be once plonghed 


ten inches apart. Plants that are cut with twoeyes are Pracice. 
beſt for this purpoſe. The reaſon for planting them at fo —-v—— 
great a diſtance as every third furrow, is, that when the 
thoots appear, a horſe-hoe may go upon the two va- 
cant furrows to keep them clean; and after they are 
thus hoed, they ſhould be moulded up in ridges ; and 
if this crop be taken up about October or November, 
the land will be in excellent condition to receive a 

of wheat. Lands that are full of twitch or couch - 

may be made clean by this method, as the horſe-hocing 
is as good as a ſummer-fallow ; and if, when the pota- 
toes art taken up, women and children were to pick 
out ſuch filth, not any traces of it would remain ; and 
by laying it on heaps and burning it, a quantity of 
aſhes would be produced for manure. 

After ploughing, none ſhould ever dibble in potatoes, 
as the perſons who dibble, plant, or hoe them, will all 
tread the ground; by which means it will become ſo 
bound, that the young fibres cannot expand, as has 
been already obſerved. Good crops have indeed been 
obtained by ploughing the land twice, and dropping 
the plants in every other furrow, and by hand-hoeing 
and earthing them up afterwards as the gardeners. do 
peaſe ; but this method is not equal to the other. 

Vacant places in hedge-rows might be grubbed and 
planted with potatoes, and a good crop might be ex- 
pected, as the leaves of trees, thorns, &c. are a good 
manure, and will ſurpriſingly encourage their growth, 
and gratify the wiſhes of the planter ; who by cultiva- 
ting ſuch places, will then make the moſt of his ground, 
and it will be in fine order to receive a crop of corn the 
tollowing year. — 


F potatoes, being a fair part of near 70 acres, raiſed Method of 
Fobn Billingſley, Eſq ; and for which the premium 8 
_ Was granted him in the year 1784. r which a 


| premium 
; EXPENCES. „ nnn 
Plowing on oat-ſtubble in October 1 783, at . 

48. per acre . 8 0 
Croſs-ploughing in March 1784 = I 4 O 
Harrowing, 28. per acre C010 0 12 0 
180 cart-loads of compoſt, 31. per acre 18 © © 
42 facks of ſeed-potatoes (each ſack weigh- 

ing 240 th.) of the white ſort — 10 10 © 
Cutting the ſets, 6d. per ſack Is I 00 
Setting on ridges eight feet wide (leaving | 

an interval of two feet for an alley) 6d. 

for every 20 yards — — IO 12 0 
Hoeing, at 58. per acre — — I 10 o 
Digging up the two feet interval, and 

throwing the earth on the plants, at 10s. 

per acre - - 7 0 © 


Digging up the crop, at 8d. for every 20 
yards in length, the breadth being 8 feet 14 6 0 
Labour and expence of ſecuring in pits, 
wear and tear of baſkets, ſtraw, reed, 


ſpikes, &c. 108. per acre — 3 0 0 
Rent - e a — -. 6 O O0 
Tithe — — — I 10 0 

5 72 9 o 
Profit. — — — 73 11 0 

L..146 0 © 


part II. 


pra&ice. PRODUCE. „ th 
w——— 600 facks of beſt potatoes at 45. - 120 © © 
120 ſacks middle-ſized, 38. 6d.  - 21 © © 

50 of ſmall, 28. . — 93 8 © 

N. B. each ſack 240th. — — 

1. 146 © © 


The field on which the above experiment was made, 
was an oat · ſtubble in the autumn of 1783. In Octo- 
ber it was ploughed, and left in a rough ſtate during 
the winter. In April it was croſs-ploughecd and har- 
rowed. On the 8th of May the field was marked out 
into beds or ridges eight feet wide, leaving a ſpace of 
two feet wide * an alley between every two ridges. 
The manure (a compoſt of ſtable dung, virgin earth, 
and ſcrapings of a turnpike road) was then brought on 
the land, and depoſited in ſmall heaps on the centre of 
each ridge, in the proportion of about 30 cart-loads to 
cach acre. A trench was then opened with a ſpade, 
breadth - way of the ridge, about four inches deep; in 
this trench the potato-ſets were placed, at the diſtance 
of nine inches from each other ; the dung was then 
ſpread ina trench on the ſets, and a ſpace or plit of 14 


inches in breadth, dug in upon them. When the plants 


were about ſix inches high, they were carefully hoed, 
and ſoon after the two feet intervals between the ridges 
were dug, and the contents thrown around the young 
plants. This refreſhment, added to the ample manu- 
ring previouſly beſtowed, produced ſuch a luxuriance 
and rapidity of growth, that no weed could ſhow its 
8 


cad. | 

The ſhorteſt and moſt certain method of taking up 
3 potatoes, is to plough once round every row at the di- 
, m ſtance of four inches, removing the earth from the 
plants, and gathering up with the hand all the potatoes 
that appear. The diſtance is made fonr inches, to pre- 
vent cutting the roots, which are ſeldom found above 
that diſtance from the row on each fide, When the 
ground is thus cleared by the plough, raiſe the pota- 
toes with a fork having three broad toes or claws ; which 
is better than a ſpade, as it does not cut the potatoes. 
The potatoes thus laid above ground muſt be gathered 
with the hand. By this method ſcarce a potato will 

166 be left. ; 
Of preſerv- As potatoes are 4 comfortable food for the poor pco- 
ing them. ple, it is of importance to have them all the year round. 


For a long time, potatoes in Scotland were confined to 


the kitchen-garden; and after they were planted in 
the field, it was not imagined at firſt that they could 
be uſed after the month of December. Of late years, 
they have been found to anſwer even till April; which 
has proved a great ſupport to many a poor family, as 
they are caſily cooked, and require neither kiln nor 
mill. But there is no cauſe for ſtopping there. It is 
_ eaſy to preſerve them till the next crop: when taken 
out of the ground, lay in the corner of a barn a quan- 
tity that may ſerve till April, covered from froſt with 
dry ſtraw preſſed down: bury the remainder in a hole 
dug in dry ground, mixed with the haſks of dried oats, 
ſand, or the dry leaves of trees, over which bnild a 
ſtack of hay or corn. When the pit is opened for 
raking out the potatoes, the eyes off what have a ten- 
dency to puſh muſt be cur out; and this cargo will 
ſerve all the month of June. To be ſtill more certain 
of making the old erop meet the new, the ſetting of a 
fmall quantity may be delayed till June, to be taken. 
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them than turnips, carrots, or potatoes. 
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up at the ordinary time before froſt. This cargo, ha- Pra Mee. 
ving not arrived to full growth, will not be ſo ready to 
paſh as what are fer in April. 

If the old crop happen to be exhauſted before the new 
crop is ready, the interval may be ſapplied by the po- 
tatoes of the new crop that lie next the furface; to be 
picked up with the hand; which, far from hurting the 
crop, will rather improve it. 


| 3. CARROT and PARSN P. | 

Or all roots, a carrot requires the deepeſt ſoil. It 167 
ought at leaſt to be a foot deep, all equally good from Culture of 
top to bottom. If ſuch a ſoil be not in the farm, it ot. 
may be made artificially by trench-ploughing, which 

nys to the ſurface what never had any communica- 
tion with the ſun or air. When this new ſoil is ſuffi- 
ciently improved by a crop or two with dung, it is fit 
for bearing carrots. Beware of dunging the year when 
the carrots are ſown ; for with freſh dung they ſeldom 
eſeape rotten ſcabs, . 5 

The only ſoils proper for that root, are a loam and 
a ſandy ſoil, 


The ground muſt be prepared by the deepeſt furrow 


that can be taken, the ſooner after harveſt the better; 


immediately y the back of which, a fibbing ought 
to ſueceed, as directed for barley, At the end of March , 
or beginning of April, which is the time for ſowing the 
ſced, the ground muſt be ſmoothed with a brake. Sow 
the ſeed in drills, with intervals of a foot for hand- 
hoeing : which is no expenſive operation where the 
crop is confined to an acre of two: but if the quantity 
of ground be greater, the interyals ought to be three 
feet, in order for horfe-hocing. 
In flat ground without ridges, it may be proper to 
make parallel furrows with the Pane ten foot from 
each other, in order to carry off atiy redundant moi- 
ſture. | 

At Parlington in Yorkſhire, from the end of Sep- 
tember to the firſt of May, 20 work-horſes, four bul- 
locks, and ſix milk-cows, were fed on the carrots that 
grew on three actes; and theſe animals never taſted 
any other food but a little hay. The milk was excel- 
lent: and, over and above, 3o hogs were fattened upon 
what was left by the other beaſts. We have this fact 
from undonbted authority. i : 

The culture of parſnips is the ſame with that of 163 
carrots. | Parſnips.. 
III. Plants cultivated for Leaves, or for both 
Leaves and Kool. 


TuERE are many garden- plants of theſe kinds. The 
plants proper for the field are cabbage red and white, 
eolewort plain and curled, turnip-rooted cabbage, and 


the root of ſcarcity. 


1. Cabbage is an intereſting article in huſbandry, _ 
It is eaſily raiſed, is ſubject to few dilcales, reſiſts froſt , 169 
more than turnip, is palatable to cattle, and ſooner fills Coney of 

cabbage. 

The ſeaſon for ſetting cabbage depends on the uſe 
it is intended for. If intended for feeding in Novem- 
ber, December, and January, plants procured from 
ſeed ſown the end of July the preceding year muſt be 
ſet in March or April. If intended be feeding in 
March, April, and May, che plants muſt be ſet the _ 

| W 6 
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practice. week of the preceding July, from ſced ſown inthe end of 
—— February or 7 ot March the ſame year. The 


170 


Cultivation 


_ ridges, but croſs them. 


labour to deſtroy them wit 


late ſetting of the plants retards their growth ; by 
which means they have a vigorous growth the follow- 
ing ſpring. And this crop makes an important link 
in the . that connects winter and ſummer green 
food, Where cabbage for ſpring-food happens to be 
negle&ed, a few acres of rye, ſown at Michaelmas, will 
ſupply the want. After the rye is conſumed, there 1s 
time ſufficient to prepare the ground for turnip. 

And ww to prepare a field for cabbage. Where 
the plants are to be ſet in March, the field muſt be 
made up after harveſt, in ridges three feet wide, In 
that form let it lic all winter, to be mellowed with air 
and froſt, In March, take the firſt opportunity, be- 
tween wet and dry, to lay dung in the furrows. Cover 


the dung with a plough, which will convert the furrow 


into a crown, and conſequently the crown into a fur- 
row, Set the plants upon the dung, diſtant from each 
other three fect. Plant them fo as to make a ſtraight 
line acroſs the ridges, as well as along the furrows, to 
which a gardener's line ſtretched perpendicularly acroſs 
the furrows will be requiſite, This will ſet each plant 


at the diſtance preciſely of three feet from the plants 


that ſurround it. 2 = ſe of this 5 is » 

ive opportunity for ploughing, not only along the 
- þ f g his mode is iended with 
three ſignal advantages : it faves hand-hoeing, it is a 
more complete dreſſing to the ſoil, and it lays carth 
neatly round every plant. 

If the ſoil be deep and compoſed of good earth, a 
trench-ploughing after the preceding crop will not be 
amiſs; in which caſe, the time for dividing the field 
into three fect ridges, as above, ought to be 1immediate- 
ly before the dunging for the plants. 

If weeds happen to riſe ſo cloſe to the plants as not 
to be reached by the ploug! „ it will require very little 

a hand- hoc. | 

Unleſs the ſoil be much infeſted with annuals, twice 
ploughing after the plants are ſet will be a ſufficient 
Feil, The firſt removes the earth from the plants; 
the next, at the diſtance of a month or ſo, lays it back. 

Where the plants are to be ſet in July, the field 
maſt be ribbed as directed for barley. It ought to 
have a ſlight ploughing in June before the planting, in 
order to looſen the ſoil, but not fo as to bury the ſur- 
face-earth ; after which the threc- feet ridges muſt be 
formed, and the other particulars carried on as direct- 
ed above with reſpect to plants that are to be ſet in 
March. 


2. As to the furnip-rogted cabtbages, their importance 


ol the tur- and value ſeem only to have been lately aſcertained. 
_ nip-rooted In the Bath Socicty Papers we have the following ac- 
cabbages. count of Sir Thomas Beeyor's method of cultivating 


them; which from experience he found to be cheaper 
and better than any other. | ap 
n the firſt or ſecond week of June, I ſow the 
ſame quantity of ſeed, hoe the plants at the ſame ſize, 
leave them at the ſame diſtance from each other, and 
treat them in all reſpects like the common turnip. In 
this method I have always obtained a plentiful crop of 
them; to aſcertain the value of which I need only in- 
form you, that on the 23d day of April laſt, having 


then two acres left of my crop, ſound, and in great 


perfection, I divided them by fold hurdles into three 


parts of nearly equal dimenſions, Into the firſt part 


I put 24 ſmall bullocks of about 30 ſtone weight each 
(14th to the ſtone), and 30 middle - ſized fat wethers, 
which, at the end of the firſt week, after they had 
caten down the greater part of the leaves, and ſome 
part of the roots, I ſhifted into the ſecond diviſion, 
and then put 70 lean ſheep into what was left of the 
firſt; theſe fed off the remainder of the turnips 
left by the fat ſtock ; and ſo they were ſhifted through 
the three diviſions, the lean ſtock following the fat as 
they wanted food, until the whole was conſumed. 

The 24 bullocks and 3o fat wethers continued 
in the turnips until the 21ſt of May, being exactly 
four weeks; and the 70 lean ſheep until the 29th, 
which is one day over four weeks: ſo that the two 
acres kept my 24 ſmall bullocks and 110 ſheep four 
weeks (not reckoning the overplus day of keeping the 
lean ſheep) ; the value, at the rate of Keeping at that 
ſeaſon, cannot be eſtimated in any common year at leſs 
than 4d. a-week for each ſheep, and 18. 6d. per week 
for each bullock, which would amount together to the 
ſum of L. 14: 10: 8 for the two acres. 


« You will hardly, I conccive, think I have ſet the 


price of keeping the ſtock at too high a rate; it is be- 
neath the price — in almoſt cvery ſpring, and in this 
laſt it would have coſt double, could it have been pro- 
cured; which was ſo far from being the caſe, that 
hundreds of ſheep and lambs here were loſt, and the 
reſt greatly pinched for want of food. „ 
Lou will obſerve, gentlemen, that in the valua- 


tion of the crop abovementioned I have claimed no 


allowance for the great beneſit the farmer receives by 
being enabled to ſuffer his graſs to get into a forward 


growth, nor for the ſuperior quality of theſe turnips 
in fattening his ſtock ; both which circumſtances muſt 


ſtamp a new aud a great additional value upon them, 
But as thcir continuance on the land may ſeem to be 
injurious to the ſucceeding crop, and indeed will de- 
prive the farmer totally of cither oats or barley ; ſo to 
ſupply that loſs I have always ſown buck-wheat on the 
firſt carth upon the land from which the turnips were 


thus fed off; allowing one buſhel of ſeed per acre, for 


which I commonly receive from five to ſix quarters per 


acre in return. And that I may not throw that part 


of my land out of the ſame courſe of tillage: with the 
reſt, I {ow my clover or other graſs-ſceds with the 
buck-wheat, in the ſame manner as with the oat or 
barley crops, and have always found as good a layer 
(lea) of it afterwards, | 
Thus you ſce, that in providing a moſt incompa- 
rable vegetable for food for cattle, in that ſcaſon of the 


year in which the farmer is generally moſt diſtreſſed, 


and his cattle almoſt ſtarved, a conſiderable profit may 
likewiſe be obtained, much beyond what is uſually de- 
rived from his former practice, by the great produce 


and price of a crop raiſcd at fo caſy an expence as that 


of buck-wheat, which, with ns, ſells commonly at the 
ſame price as barley, oftentimes more, and but very 


rarely for leſs. | 
„ The land on which I have uſually ſown turnip- 
rooted cabbages is a dry mixed ſoil, worth x 5s. per acre,” 


To the preceding account the Society have ſubjoin- 
cd the following note; Whether we regard the im- 
portance 
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To raiſe 
the turnip- 
rooted ca 
| bage for 
tranſplant- 
ing. 


Aire worre 


portance of the ſabje&, or the clear and practical in- 
formation which the foregoing letter conveys, it may 
be conſidered as truly an gens, as any we have ever 


been favoured with ; and therefore it is recommended 


in the ſtrongeſt manner to farmers in general, that they 
adopt a mode of practice ſo deciſively aſcertained to be 
in a high degree judicious and profitable,” 

To raiſe the turnip-rooted cabbage for tranſplanting, 
the beſt method yet diſcovered is, to breaſt-plough and 
burn as much old paſture as may be judged neceſſary 
for the ſeed-bed ; two perches well ſtocked with plants 
will be ſufficient to plant an acre. The land ſhould 
be dug as ſhallow as poſlible, turning the aſhes in; and 
the ſeed ſhould be ſown the beginning of April. | 

The land intended for the plantation to be cultivated 
and dunged as for the common turnip. About Mid- 
ſummer (or ſooner if the weather will permit) will be 
a proper time for planting, which is beſt done in the 
following manner: the land to be thrown into 0e-bout 


ridges, upon the tops of which the plants are to be ſer, 
| As ſoon 


at about 18 inches diſtance from each other. 
as the weeds riſe, give a hand-hocing, afterwards run 
the ploughs in the intervals, and fetch a furrow from 
each ridge, which, after laying a fortnight or three 
weeks, is again thrown back to the ridges; if the weeds 
riſe again, it is neceſſary to give them auother hand- 
hoeing. | | 

If Sa young plants in the ſeed- bed ſhould be attack- 
ed by the fly, ſow wood-aſhes over them when the dew 


is on, which will effectually prevent the ravages they 
would otherwiſe make. | 
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Culture of 
the root of 
ſcarcity. 


3. The racine de diſette, or root of ſcarcity, ( Betacicla) 
delights in a rich loamy land well dunged. It is direct- 
cd to be ſown in rows, or broad-caſt, and as ſoon as the 
plants are of the ſize of a gooſequill, to be tranſplanted 
in rows of 18 inches diſtance, and 18 inches apart, one 
plant from the other: care muſt be taken in the ſow- 
ing, to ſow very thin, and to cover the ſeed, which 


lays in the ground about a month, an inch only.—In. 


a man a little accnſtomed to planting, will plant with, 


tranſplanting, the root is not to be ſhortened, ' but the 
leaves cut at the top-: the plant is then to be planted 
with a ſetting-ſtick, ſo that the upper part of the root 
ſhall appear about half an inch ont of the ground ; this 
laſt precaution is very neceſſary to be attended to, 
Theſe plants will ſtrike root in twenty-four hours, and 


eaſe 1800 or 2000 a-day. In the ſeed- bed, the plants, 
like all others, muſt be kept clcar of weeds : when 
they are planted out, after once hoeing, they will take 
care of themſelves, and ſuffocate every kind of weed. 


. 


near them. 


The beſt time to ſow the ſecd is from tlie beginning 
of March to the middle of April: it is, however, ad- 
viſed to continue ſowing every month until the begin- 
ning of July, in order to have a ſucceſſion of plants. 


Both leaves and roots have been extolled as excellent 


both for man and beaſt. This plant is ſaid not to be- 
liable, like the turnip, to be deſtroyed by inſects, for 
no inſect touches it, nor is it. affected by exceſſive 


drought, or the changes of ſeaſons, Horned cattle, 
horle, pigs, and poultry, are exceedingly. fond of it 


when cut ſmall, The leaves may be gathered every 
12 or 15 days; they are from 30 to 40 inches long, 
by 22 to 25 inches broad. This plant is excellent for 
milch cows, when given to them in proper proportions, 


_ weather. 


-The. conſequence is, that the groun 
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as it adds much to the quality as well as quamity of Pradice- 


their milk; but care muſt be taken to proportion the 


leaves with other green food, otherwiſe it would abate 


the milk, and fatten them too much, it being of ſo 
exceeding fattening a quality. To put all theſe pro- 


perties beyond doubt, however, further experiments. 
are wanting. | 


Sect. IV. Culture of Grafs. 


THe latter end of Auguſt, or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, is the beſt ſeaſon for growing graſs-ſeeds, as 


* 


there is time for the roots of the young plants to fix to graſs. 


themſelves before the ſharp froſts ſet in. It is ſcarce 


neceſſary to ſay, that moiſt weather is beſt for ſowing ; 


the earth being then warm, the ſeeds will vegetate im- 
mediately ; but if this ſeaſon prove unfavourable, they 
will do very well the middle of March following. 


If you would have fine paſture, never ſow on foul 
land. On the contrary, plough it well, and clear it 


from the roots of couch-graſs, reſt-harrow, fern, broom, 
aud all other noxious weeds. If theſe are ſuffered to 
remain, they will ſoon get. above, and deſtroy your 
young graſs. Rake theſe up in heaps, and burn them 
on the land, and ſpread the aſhes as a manure, Theſe 
ploughings and harrowings ſhould be repeated in dry 
And if the ſoil be clayey and wet, make 
ſome nnder-drains to carry off the water, which, if ſuf-- 


fered to remain, will not only chill the graſs, but make 


it ſour, Before ſowing, lay the land as level and fine 


as poſſible. If your graſs-ſceds are clean, (which ſhould 


always be the caſe) three. buſhels will be ſufficient per. 
acre, When ſown, harrow it in gently, and roll it in. 
with a wooden roller. When it comes up, fill up all the 
bare ſpots by freſh ſeed, which, if rolled to fix it, will 
ſoon come up, and overtake the reſt. 
In Norfolk they ſow clover with their graſſes, par- 
ticularly with rye-graſs ; but this ſhould not be done 
cxcept when the land is deſigned for graſs only three or- 
four years, becauſe neither of theſe kinds will laſt long- 


in the land. Where you intend it-for a continuance, it: 


is better to mix only ſmall white Dutch clover, or marle 
graſs, with your other graſs ſeed, and not more than: 
cight pounds to an acre. Theſe are abiding plants, 
ſpread cloſe on the ſurface, and make the ſweeteſt feed 
of any for cattle., In the following ſpring, root up 
thiſtles, hemlock, or any large plants that appear. The. 
doing this while the ground is ſoft enough to permit: 
your drawing them by the roots, and before they ſeed, 
will fave you infinite trouble afterwards... 

The common method of proceeding in laying down. 
fields to graſs is extremely injudicious. Some ſow: 
barley with their graſſes, which they ſuppoſe to be; 
nſeful in ſhading them, without conſidering how much 
the corn draws away the nouriſhment from the land. 
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Others take their ſeeds from a foul hay-rick; by Piſſerent 
which means, beſides filling the land with rubbiſn and kinds of 
weeds, what they intend for dry. ſoils may have come grain. 


from moiſt, Where it grew pms þ and vice verſa. 
, 


covered with. a. good thick ſward, is filled wit 
plants unnatural to it. The kinds of graſs moſt 


eligible for paſture-lands are, the annual-meadow, 


creeping, and fine bent, the fox-tails, and creſted, 
dog's-tail, the poas, the ſeſcues, the vernal, oat- 
| | graſs, 


inſtead of I 
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Practice. praſs, and the ray, or rye-graſs, We do not, how- 
ever, approve of ſowing all theſe kinds together ; for 


Part II. 
The proper ſcaſon for ſowing red-dover, is from the Pradice. 
middle of April to the middle of May. It will fpring —— 


not to mention their ripening at different times, by 
which means you can never cut them all in perfection 
and full vigour, no kind of cattle are fond of all alike. 

Horſes will ſcarcely cat bay which oxen and cows 
will thrive upon ; ſheep are particularly fond of ſome 

kinds and refuſe others. The Darnel graſs, if not 
cut before ſeveral of the other kinds are ripe, becomes 

ſo hard and wiry in the ſtalks, that few cattle care to 
ont it. 

Such gentlemen as wiſh a particular account of the 
above-mentioned graſſes, will be amply gratified in con- 
ſulting Mr Stillingflect on this ſubject, He has treat- 
ed it with great judgment and — and thoſe 
who follow his directions in the choice of their graſſes 
will be under no ſmall obligation to him for the vala- 
able information he has given them. The ſubſtance 
of his obſervations are given in the article GRASSEs in 
this Dictionary. | | 

The graſſes commonly ſown for paſture, for hay, or 
to cut green for cattle, arc red clover, white clover, 
yellow clover, rye-graſs, narrow-lcaved plantain com- 
monly called ribwort, ſain-foin, and lucerne. 


Red clover is of all the moſt proper to be cut green 


for ſummer-food, It is a biennial plant when ſuffered 


from the firſt of March to the end of Auguſt ; but 
ſuch liberty ought not to be taken except from neceſſity. 

There cannot be a greater blunder in huſbandry, than 
to be ſparing of ſced. Ideal writers talk of fowing an 
acre with four pounds. That quantity of ſeed, ſay 
they, will fill an acre with plants as thick as they ought 
to ſtand. This rule may be admitted where grain is 
the object; but it will not anſwer with reſpe to graſs. 
Graſs- ſeed cannot be ſown too thick: the plants ſhel- 
ter one another : they retain all the dew : and they 
maſt puſh eee having no room laterally. Obferve 
the place where a ſack of peaſe, or of other grain, has 
been ſet down for ſowing : the ſeed dropt there acci- 


dentally grows more quickly than in the reſt of the 


field ſown thin out of hand. A young plant of clover, 


or of ſain-foin, according to Tull, may be raiſed to a 
great fize where it has room ; but the field will not 
produce half the quantity. When red clover is ſown 
for cutting green, there ought not to be leſs than 24 
pounds to an acre. A field of clover is ſeldom too 
thick: the ſmaller a ſtem be, the more acceptable it is 


to cattle, It is often too thin; and when fo, the ſtems 
tend to wood. - 


Red elover is commonly ſown with grain; and the gf on 
moſt proper grain has been found by experience to be clover with 


flax. The ſoil muſt be highly cultivated for flax as well grain. 


to perfect its ſeed ; but when cut green, it will laſt 
three years, and in a dry foil longer. At the ſame 


time the ſafeſt courſe is to let it ſtand but a ſingle year: 
it the ſecond year's crop happen to be ſcanty, it proves, 
like a bad crop of peaſe, a great eucourager of weeds 
by the ſhelter it affords them. 

Here, as in all other crops, the goodneſs of ſced is 
of importance, Chooſe plump ſced of a purple colour, 
becauſe it takes on that colour when ripe. It is red 


when hurt in the drying, and of a faint colour when 


unripe. | 
Red clover is luxuriant upon a rich ſoil, whether clay, 


Of red clo- loam, or gravel: it will grow even upon a moor, when 


properly cultivated. A wet ſoil is its only bane ; for 
there it does not thrive. | | 
To have red clover in perfection, weeds muſt be ex- 
tirpated, and ſtones taken off, The mould onght to 
be made as fine as harrowing can make it; and the 
ſurface be ſmoothed with a light roller, if not ſuffict- 
ently ſmooth without it, This gives 9 for 
diſtributing the ſecd evenly; which muſt 
a ſmall harrow with teetli no larger than that of a gar- 
den-rake, three inches long, and ſix inches aſunder“. In 
harrowing, the man ſhould walk behind with a rope in 
his hand Fed to the back part of the harrow, ready 
to diſentangle it from ſtones, clods, w_— or cabbage- 
roots, which would trail the ſeed, and diſplace it. 
Nature has not determined any preciſe depth for the 
ſced of red clover more than for other ſeed. It will 
grow vigorouſly from two inches deep, and it will grow 
when barely covered. Half an inch may be reckoned 
the moſt advantageous polition in clay foil, a whole 
inch in what is light or looſe. It is a vulgar error, 
that ſmall ſeed onght to be ſparingly covered. Mifled 
by that error, farmers commonly cover their clover- 
ſeed with a buſhy branch of thorn ; which not only 
covers it uncqually, but leaves part on the ſurface to 
wither in the air. 


e covered by 


as for red clover. The proper ſeaſon of ſowing is the 
ſame for both; the leaves of flax being very ſmall, ad- 
mit of free circulation of air; and flax being an early 
crop, is removed fo early as to give the clover time for 
wing. In a rich ſoil it has grown ſo faſt, as to af- 
ord a good cutting that very year. Next to flax, 
barley is the beſt companion to clover. The ſoil muſt 
be looſe and free for barley ; and ſo it onght to be for 
clover; the ſeaſon of ſowing is the ſame ; and the elo- 
ver is well eſtabliſhed in tho ground, before it is over- 
topped by the barley. At the fame time, barley com- 
monly is ſooner cut than either oats or wheat. In a 
word, barley is rather a nurfe than a ſtepmother to 
clover during its infancy. When clever is ſown in 
ſpring upon wheat, the ſoil, which has lain five or ſix 
months without being ſtirred, is an improper bed for 
it ; and the wheat, rage in the vigour of growth, 
overtops it from the beginning. It cannot be ſown 
along with oats, becauſe of the hazard of froſt; and when 
ſown as uſual among the oats three inches high, it is 
over-topped, and never enjoys free air till the oats be 
cut. Add, that where oats arc ſown upon the winter- 
furrow, the foil is rendered as hard as when under 


wheat.—Red clover is ſometimes ſown by itſelf with- 


out other grain; bat this method, beſide loſing a crop, 
is not ſalutary; becauſe clover in its infant ſtate re- 
quires ſhelter. e 
As to the quantity of grain proper to be ſown with 
clover : In a rich ſoil well pulverized, a peck of barley 
on an Engliſh acre is all that ought to be ventured ; 
Two Linlithgow firlots make the proper quantity for an 
acre that produces commonly fix bolls of barley ; half 
a firlot for what produces nine bolls. To thoſe who 
are governed by cuſtom, ſo ſmall a quantity will be 
thought ridiculons. Let them only conſider, that a 
rich foil in perfect good ooder, will from a ſingle 2 
| | | 2 0 
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practice. of barley produce 20 or 30 vigorous ſtems. People 
—— may flatter themſelves with the remedy of cutting bar- 

ley green for food, if it happen to oppreſs the clover. 
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cious than a hot ſun to make the huſk part wich its PraQice: 
ſeed ; in which view it may be cxpoſed to the fun b 
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This is an excellent remedy in a field of an acre or two; 
but the cutting an extenſive field for food muſt be flow ; 
and while one part is cutting, the clover is ſmothered 
in other parts. 

The culture of white clover, of yellow clover, of 
ribwort, of ry e-gralſs, is the ſame in general with that 
of red-clover. We proceed to their peculiarities, Yel- 
low clover, ribwort, rye-graſs, are all of them early 


-1e-graſs, Plants, blooming in the end of April or beginning of 


The two latter are evergreens, and therefore 
excellent for winter - paſture. Rye-graſs is leſs hurt by 
froſt than any ot the clovers, and will thrive in a moi- 
ſter ſoil: nor in that ſoil is it much affected by 
drought. In a rich ſoil, it grows four feet high: even 


in the dry ſummer of 1775, it roſe to three feet eight 


inches ; but it had gained that height before the drought 
came on. Theſe graſles are generally ſown with red- 
clover for producing a plentiful crop. The proportion 
of ſeed is arbitrary ; and there is little danger of too 
mach. When ryc graſs is ſewn for procuring ſced, five 


firlots wheat-meaſure may be ſown on an acre; and 


for procuring ſeed of ribwort, 40 pounds may be ſown. 
The roots of rye-graſs ſpread horizontally : they bind 
the ſoil by their number; and tho' ſmall, are yet fo vi- 
gorous as to thrive in hard ſoil. Red clover has a large 
tap-root, which cannot penetrate any ſoil but what is 
open and free; and the largeneſs of the root makes the 
ſoil ſtill more open and free. Rye-graſs, once a great 
favourite, appears to be diſcarded in moſt parts of Bri- 
tain, The common practice has been, to ſow it with red 


_ clover, and to cut them promiſcuonily the beginning of 


will be drawn that theſe plants can afford. 


1 for green food, and a little later for hay. This in- 


eed is the proper ſcaſon for cutting red clover, becauſe 
at that time it begins to flower; but as at that time the 
ſeed of the rye-graſs is approaching to maturity, its 

rowth is ſtopped for that year, as much as of oats or 
2 cut after the ſeed is ripe. Oats or barley cut 
green before the ſeed forms, will afford two other cut- 
tings; which is the caſe of rye-graſs, of yellow clover, 
and of ribwort. By ſuch management, all the profit 


When red clover is intended for ſeed, the ground 
ought to be cleared of weeds, were it for no other pur- 
be than that the ſeed cannot otherwiſe be preſerved 
pure: what ſeeds eſcape the plough ought to be ta- 
ken out by the hand. In England, when a crop of 
ſeed is intended, the clover is always firſt cut for hay. 


This appears to be done, as in fruit-trees, to check the 


7 4. of the wood, in order to encourage the fruit. 
n 


is practice will not anſwer in Scotland, as the ſeed 
would often be too late for ripening. It would do bet- 
ter to cat the clover with ſheep till the middle of May, 
which would allow the ſced to ripen. The ſced is ripe 
when, upon rabbing it between the hands, it parts 
readily from the huſk. Then apply the ſcythe, ſpread 
the crop thin, and turn it carefully, When perfectly 


dry, take the firſt opportunity of a hot day for threſh- 


ing it on the boards covered with a coarſe ſheet. Another 

way leſs ſubject to riſk, is to ſtack the dry hay, and 

to threſh it in the end of April. After the firſt threſh- 

ing, expoſe the huſks to the ſun, and threſh them over 

and over till no ſeed remain, Nothing is more effica- 
Vo. I. 


parcels, an hour or two before the flail is applied. 
White clover, intended for ſeed, is managed in the 
ſame manner. No plant _ to be mixed with ryc- 
graſs that is intended for ſeed. In Scotland, much ryc- 
graſs ſeed is hurt by tranſgreſſing that rule. The ſeed 
is ripe when it parts caſily with the huſk, The yellow- 
neſs of the ſtem is another indication of its ripeneſs ; 
in which particular it reſembles oats, barley, and other 
culmiferous plants. The beſt manner to manage a crop 
of rye-graſs for ſeed, is to bind it looſely in ſmall 
ſheaves, widening them at the bottom to make them 
ſtand ere ; as is done with oats in moiſt weather. In 
that ſtate they may ſtand till ſufficiently dry for 
threſhing. By this method they dry more quickly, 
and are leſs hurt by rain, than by cloſe binding and 
putting the ſheaves in ſhocks like corn, The worſt 
way of all is to ſpread the rye-graſs on the moiſt ground, 
for it makes the ſeed malten. The ſheaves, when ſuffi- 
ciently dry, are carried in cloſe carts to where they 
are to be chreſhed on a board, as mentioned above for 
clover. Put the ſtraw in a rick when a hundred ſtone 
or ſo are threſhed. Carry the threſhing-board to the 
place where another rick is intended; and ſoon till the 
whole ſeed be threſhed, and the ſtraw ricked. There is 
neceſſity for cloſe carts to fave the ſeed, which is apt - 
to drop out in a hot ſun; and, as obſerved above, a hot 
ſun ought always to be choſen for threſhing. Carry 
the ſeed in ſacks to the granary or barn, there to be 
ſcparated from the huſks by a fanner. Spread the ſeed 
thin upon a timber-floor, and turn it once or twice a- 
day till perfectly dry. If ſuffercd to take a heat, it is 


_ uſeleſs for ſeed. 
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The writers on agriculture reckon ſain-foin prefer- Culture of 
able to clover in many reſpe&s : They ſay, that it pro- ſain-foin, 


duces a larger crop ; that it does not hurt cattle when 
eaten green ; that it makes better hay ; that it continues 
four times longer in the ground : and that it will grow 
on land that will bear no other crop. | 
Sain-foin has a mo long tap-root, which is able to 
pierce very hard earth. The roots grow very large ; and 
the larger they are, they penetrate tothe greater depth : 
and hence it may be concluded, that this graſs, when 
it thrives well, reccives a great part of its nouriſhment 
from below the ſtaple of the ſoil : of courſe, a deep dry 
ſoil is beſt for the culture of ſain-foin. When plants 
draw their nouriſhment from that part of the ſoil that 
is ncar the ſurface, it is not of much conſequence 


whether their number be great or ſmall. But the caſe 


is very different when the plants receive their food, not 
only near, but alſo deep below, the ſurface, Beſides, 
plants that ſhoot their roots deep are often ſupplied with 


moiſture, when thoſe near the ſurface arc parched with 


drought. 

To render the plants of ſain-foin vigorous, it is neceſ- 
ſary that they be ſown thin. The beſt method of do- 
ing this is by a drill; becauſe, when ſown in this man- 
ner, not only the weeds, but alſo the ſupernumerary 
plants, can eaſily be removed. It is ſeveral years be- 
fore ſain-foin comes to its fulleſt ſtrength ; and the num- 
ber of plants ſufficient to ſtock a field, while in this im- 
perfect ſtate, will make but a poor crop for the firſt 
year or two, It is therefore neceſſary 4. it be ſown 
in ſuch a manner as to make it eaſy to take up plants 


| 24 in 
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Praftice. in ſuch numbers, and in ſuch order, as always to leave 


—— in the ſield the pr 
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on the cul- 


tally, and lie ncar the ſurface. 
produced is greater and better in quality than any 
otlier. But there is one advantage attending this graſs, 


ſes from feeding with it milch cows. 


r number in their proper places, 
This can only be done, with propriety, by ſowing the 
plants in rows by a drill, Suppoting a field to be dril- 
led in rows at ten inches diſtance, the 82 may 
be hand-hocd, and the rows dreſſed in ſuch a manner 
as to leave a proper number of plants. In this ſitua- 


tion the ficld may remain two years ; then one-fourth 


_ of the rows may be taken out in pairs, in ſuch a man- 


ner as to make the beds of fifty inches, with fix rows in 
each, and intervals of thirty inches, which may be 
plonghed. Next year, another fourth of the rows 
may be taken out in the ſame manner, ſo as to leave 
double rows with partitions of ten inches, and 
intcrvals of thirty : All of which may be hoed at 


once or alternately, as it may be found moſt con- 
venient. 


The great quantity of this graſs which the writers on 
this ſubject aſſure us may be raiſed upon an acre, and 
the excellency and preat value of the hay made of it, 
ſhould induce farmers to make a complete trial of it, 


and even to uſe the ſpade in place of the hoe, or hoe- 


plough if neceſſary. _ | 

The plants taken up from a ficld of ſain-foin may be 
ſet in another field; and if the tranſplantin 
graſs ſucceeds as well as the tranſplanting of lucerne 


has done with Mr Lunin de Chatevieux, the trouble 


and expence will be ſufficiently recompenſed by the 
largeneſs of the crops. In tranſplanting, it is neceſ- 
ſary to cut off great part of the long tap-root : this 


will prevent it from ſtriking very deep into the foil, 


and make it puſh out large roots in a ſloping direction 
from the cut end of the tap- root. Sain-foin managed in 


this manner, will thrive even on ſhallow land that has 


a wet bottom, provided it be not overſtocked with 


plants. 


Whoever inclines to try the culture of this graſs 
ſhould take great pains in preparing the laud, and ma- 
king it as free from weeds as poſſible. 

In England, as the roots ſtrike deep in that chalky 


ſoil, this plant is not liable to be ſo much injured by 


drought as other graſſes are, whoſe fibres lie horizon- 
The quantity of hay 


which renders it ſuperior to any other ; and that ari- 
The prodigious 
increaſe of milk which it makes is aſtoniſhing, r 
nearly double that produced by any other green food. 
The milk is alſo better, and yields more cream than 


any other; and the butter procured from it much bet- 
ter colonred and flavoured. 


The following remarks by an Engliſh farmer are 
made from much experience and obſervation. 

Sain-foin is much cultivated in thoſe parts where 
the ſoil is of a chalky kind. It will always ſacceed 


ture of ſain- Well where the roots run deep; the worſt ſoil of all for 


foin in 


England. 


it is where there is a bed of cold wet clay, which the 
tender fibres cannot penetrate. This plant will make 
a greater increaſe of produce, by at leaſt 30 times, 
than common graſs or turf upon poor land. Where it 
meets with chalk or ſtone, it will extend its roots 
through the cracks and chinks to a very great depth 
an ſearch of nouriſhment. The dryneſs is of more 


of this 


the greateſt part of the freed is well filled, the 


duce the largeſt crops. 

It is very commonly ſown broad-cait ; but it is found 
to anſwer beſt in drills, eſpecially if the land be made 
fine by repeated ploughing, rolling, and harrowing, 
Much depends on the Tooth which this ſeed is ſown, 
If it be buried more than an inch deep, it will ſeldom 
grow ; and if left nncovered, it will puſh ont its roots 
above ground, and theſe will be killed by the air, 
March and the beginning of April are the beſt ſeaſons 
for ſowing it, as the ſeverity of winter and the drought 


of ſummer are equally unfayourable to the young 


plants. A buſhel of ſeed fown broad-caſt, or half that 
quantity in drills, if good, is ſufficient for an acre. 
The drills ſhould be 30 inches apart, to admit of horſc- 
hocing between them. Much, however, depends on 
the goodneſs of the ſced, which may be beſt judged of 
by the following marks. a 

The huſk being of a bright colonr, the Kernel 
plump, of a grey or bluiſh colour withont, and, if cut 
acroſs, grecniſh and freſh withinſide ; if it be thin and 
furrowed, and of a yellowiſh caſt, it will ſeldom grow. 
When the plants ſtand ſingle, and have room to ſpread, 
they produce the greateſt quantity of herbage, and 
the ſced ripens beſt. But farmers in general, from a 
miſtaken notion of all that appears to be waſte ground 
being unprofitable, plant them ſo cloſe, that they choke 
and impoveriſh each other, and often die in a few 
years. Sinple plants run deepeſt and draw moſt nou- 
nſhment ; they are alſo eaſieſt kept free from weeds. 


A ſingle plant will often produce half a pound of hay, 


when dry. On rich land this plant will yield two good 
crops in a year, with a moderate ſhare of culture. A 
good crop muſt not be expected the firft year ; but, if 
the plants ſtand not too thick, they will increaſe in 
ſize the ſecond year prodigiouſly. 

No cattle ſhould be turned on the field the firſt win- 
ter after the corn is off with which it is ſown, as 
their feet would injure the young plants. Sheep ſhould 
not come on the following ſummer, becauſe they would 
bite off the crown of the plants, and prevent their 
ſhooting again. A ſmall quantity of ſoapers aſhes as 
a top-dreſſing will be of great ſervice, if laid on the 
firſt. winter. | 

If the ſain-foin be cut juſt before it comes into 
bloom, it is admirable food for horned cattle; and if 
cut thus early, it will yield a ſecond crop the ſame 
ſeaſon. But if it proves a wet ſeaſon, it is better to, 
let it ſtand till its bloom be perfected ; for great care 
muſt be taken, in making it into hay, that the flowers 
do not drop off, as cows are very fond of them ; and 


it requires more time than other hay in drying. Sain- 


foin is ſo excellent a fodder for horſes, that they require 
no oats while they eat it, althongh they be worked 
hard all the time. Sheep will alſo be fattened with it 
faſter than with any other food. | 
If the whole ſeaſon for cutting proves very rainy, it 
is better to let the crop ſtand fer ſeed, as that will 
amply repay the loſs of the hay; becauſe it will not only 


fetch a 1 price, but a peck of it will go as far as a 
peck and a half of oats for horſes. 


The beſt time for cutting the ſeeded ſain- ſoin is, when 
firſt 
blown. 
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though land that is both dry and rich will always pro W 
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practice. blown ripe, and the laſt blown beginning to open. For 
———— want of this care ſome people have loſt moſt of their 


the dews render the ſtalks tender. 
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ſeed by letting it ſtand to ripe. Seeded ſain-foin 
ſhould always be cut in a morning or evening, when 
If cut when the 
ſun ſhines hot, much of the ſced will fall out and be 
loſt. 

An acre of very ordinary land, when improved by 
this graſs, will maintain four cows very well from the 
firſt of April to the end of November; and afford, be- 


ſides, a ſufficient ſtore of hay to make the greater part 


of their food the four months following. 

If the ſoil be tolerably good, a field of ſain-foin will 
laſt from 15 to 20 years in prime; but at the end of 
ſeven or eight years, it will be neceſſary to lay on a 
moderate coat of well - rotted dung; or, if the foil be 
very light and ſandy, of marle. By this means the 
future crops, and the duration of the plants in health 


and vigour, will be greatly increaſed and prolonged, 


Hence it will appear, that for poor land there is no- 


thing equal to this graſs in point of advantage to the 


farmer. * 

Clover will laſt only two years in perfection; and 
often, if che ſoil be cold and moiſt, near half the plants 
will rot, and bald patches be found in every part of 
the field the ſecond year. Beſides, from our frequent 


rains during the month of September, many crops 


left for ſeeding are loſt. 


_ excellent quality of this graſs 3 , and its ripen- 
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ing earlier, and continuing in vigour ſo much longer, 
much riſæ and certain expence is avoided, and a large 
annual profit accrues to the farmer. 

The writers on agriculture, ancient as well as mo- 
dern, beſtow the higheſt encomiums upon lucerne as 
affording excellent hay, and producing very large crops, 
Lucerne remains at leaſt 10 or 12 years in the ground, 
and produces about eight tons of hay upon the Scots 
acre. There is but little of it cultivated in Scotland. Howw- 
cver, it has been tried in ſeveral parts of that country; 
and it is found, that, when the ſced is good, it comes 
up very well, and ſtands the winter froſt, But the 
chief thing that prevents this graſs from being more 


uſed in Scotland, is the difficulty of Keeping the ſoil 


open and free from weeds. In a few years the ſurface 


| becomes ſo hard, and the turf fo ſtrong, that it de- 


into the beds prepared for it. 


ſtroys the lucerne before the plants have arrived at 
their greateſt perfection: ſo that lucerne can ſcarce be 
cultivated with ſucceſs there, unleſs ſome method be 


fallen upou of deſtroying the natural graſs, and pre- 
vent the ſurface from becoming hard and impenetrable. 


This cannot be done effectually by any other means 
than horſe-hoeing. This method was firſt propoſed by 
Mr Tull, and afterwards practiſed ſucceſsfully by M. 
de Chateauvieux near Geneva. 
therefore to give a view of that gentleman's method of 
cultivating lucerne. | 

He does not mention any thing particular as to the 
manner of preparing the land ; but only obſerves in ge- 
neral, that no pains ſhould be ſpared in preparing it. 
He tricd the ſowing of lucerne both in rows upon the 
beds where it was intended to ſtand, and likewiſe the 
ſowing it in a nurſery, and afterwards tranſplanting it 
He prefers tranſplant- 
ing; becauſe, when tranſplanted, part of the tap-root 


But from the quantity and 


It may be of uſe 
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is cut off, and the plant ſhoots out a number of lateral Practice. 


branches from the cut part of the root, which makes it 
ſpread its roots nearer the ſurface, and conſequently 
renders it more eaſily cultivated: beſides, this circum- 
ſtance adapts it to a ſhallow ſoil, in which, if left in its 
natural ſtate, it wonld not grow. 

The tranſplanting of lucerne is attended with many 
advantages. The land may be prepared in the ſummer 
for receiving the plants from the nurſery in autumn ; 
by which means the field muſt be in a much better ſi- 
tuation than if the ſeed had been ſown upon it in the 
ſpring. By tranſplanting, the rows can be made more 
regular, and the intended diſtances more exactly ob- 
ſerved ; and conſequently the hoeing can be performed 
more perfectly, — with leſs expence. Mr Chateau- 
vieux likewiſe tried the lucerne in ſingle beds three feet 
wide, wich ſingle rows; in beds three feet nine inches 
wide, with double rows; and in beds four feet three 
inches wide, with triple rows. 


the double and triple rows were about eight or nine 
inches. In a courſe of three years he 5 that 
a ſingle row produced more than a triple row of 
the ſame length. The plants of lucerne, when cul- 
tivated by tranſplantation, ſhould be at leaſt ſix in- 


ches aſunder, to allow them room for extending their 


Crowns. 


He further obſerves, that the beds or ridges ought to 
be raiſed in the middle; that a ſmall trench, two or 
three inches deep, ſhould be drawn in the middle; and 
that the plants ought to be ſet in this trench, covered 
with earth up to the neck. He fays, that if the lu- 
cerne be ſown in ſpring, and in a warm foil, it will be 
ready for tranſplanting in September ; that, if the wea- 


ther be too hot and dry, the tranſplanting ſhonld be 


delayed till October ; and that, if the weather be un- 
favourable during both theſe months, this operation 


muſt be delayed till ſpring. He further directs, that 


the plants ſhould be carefully taken out of the nurſery, 


ſo as not to damage the roots; that the roots be left 


only about fix or ſeven inches long; that the green 
crops be cut off within about two inches of the crown ; 
that they be put into water as ſoon as taken up, there 
to remain till they are planted ; and that they ſhould 


be planted with a planting-ſtick, in the ſame manner 


as cabbages. | | 

He does not give particular directions as to the times 
of horſe-hoeing; but only ſays in general, that the in- 
tervals (hould be ſtirred once in the month during the 


whole time that the lucerne is in a growing ſtate, He 


likewiſe obſerves, that great care onght to be taken not 
to ſuffer any weeds to grow among the plants, at leaſt 
for the firſt two or three years; and for this purpoſe, 
that the rows, as well as the edges of the intervals 


where the plough cannot go, ſhould be weeded by the 
hand. | 


Burnet is peculiarly adapted to poor land ; be- Cul 
ſides, it proves an excellent winfer-paſture when hardly burnet. 


any thing elſe vegetates. Other advantages are, It 
makes good butter; it never blows or ſwells cattle ; 
it is fine paſture for ſheep ; and will flouriſh well on 
poor, light, ſandy, or ſtony ſoils, or even on dry chalk 


ay 
The cultivation of it is neither hazardous nor expen- 


242 


live, 


The plants in the 
ſingle rows were fix inches aſunder, and thoſe in 


1 
ture of 
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Practice. five, If the land is prepared as is ly done for 

—— turnips, there is no danger of its Filing, After the 

firſt year, it will be attended with very little expence, 
as the flat circular ſpread of its lcaves will Keep down, 
or prevent the growth of weeds, 

On the failure of turnips, either from the fly or the 
black worm, ſome of our farmers have ſown the land 
with bornet, and in March following had a fine paſtnre 
for their ſheep and lambs. It will perfect its ſeed twice 
ina ſammer ; and this ſeed is ſaid to be as good as 
oats for horſes ; but it is too valuable to be applied to 
that uſe. | 

It is ſometimes ſown late inthe ſpring with oats and 


barley, and ſacceeds very well; but it is beſt to ſow it 


ſingly in the beginning of July, when there is a pro- 
1 tt of rain, Ee mal 4 597 land, and in October 

lowing, tranſplant it in rows two feet apart, and a- 
bout a foot diſtant in the rows. This is a proper diſ- 
tance, and gives opportunity for hocing the intervals in 
the ſuccceding ſpring and ſummer. 


After it is fed down with cattle, it ſhould be har- 
rowed clean. Some horſes will not eat it freely at firſt, 


but in two or three days they are generally very fond 
of it. It affords rich pleaſant milk, and in great plenty. 
A gentleman farmer near Maidſtone ſome years 
ſince ſowed four acres as ſoon as the crop of oats were 
got off, which was the latter end of Auguſt. He 
threw in 12 ponnds of ſeed per acre, broad-caſt ; and 
no rain falling until the middle of September, the plants 
did not appear before the latter cad of that month. 
There was however a good crop, and in the ſpring he 
ſet the plants ont with a turnip- hoe, leaving them about 
a foot diſtant from each other. But the drill method 
is preferable, as it ſaves more than half the ſeed. The 
land was a poor dry gravel, not worth three ſhillings 
an acre for any thing elſe. 
The ſevereſt froſt never injures the plant; and the 
oftener it is fed the thicker are its leaves, which ſpring 
conſtantly from its root, 


Ster. V. Rotation of Crops. 


135 No branch of huſbandry requires more ſkill and ſa- 
Rotation of gacity than a proper rotation of crops, ſo as to keep 
crops. the ground always in heart, and yet to draw out of it 

the greateſt profit poſſible, Some plants rob the ſoil, 
others are gentle to it : ſome bind, others looſen. The 
nice point is, to intermix crops, ſo as to make the 
greateſt profit conſiſtently with keeping the ground in 
trim. In that view, the nature of the plants employed 

in huſbandry muſt be accurately examined. 
16 | 
| 1 lants, is occaſionally mentioned above“. With re- 
rous and le- ſpect to the preſent ſubject, a cloſer inſpection is neceſ- 
guminous fary, Culmiferoas plants, having ſmall leaves and few 
plants. in number, depend moſtly on the ſoil for nouriſhment, 
4. 120, and little on the air. During the ripening of the ſeed, 
Ry they draw probably their whole nouriſhment from the 
foil ; a3 the leaves by this time, being dry and wither- 
ed, muſt have Joſt their power of drawing nouriſhment 
from the air. Now, as culmiferous plants are chiefly 
cultivated for their ſeed, and are not cut down till the 
ſeed be fully 4 5 they may be pronounced all of them 
to be robbers, ſome more, ſome leſs. But ſuch plants, 


while young, are all Icaves; and in that ſtate draw 


JJ 


The difference between culmiferons and leguminons 


a robber. A hay - crop accor- 
cingly, even where it conſiſts moſtly of rye· graſs, is not 
a robber, provided it be cut before the ſeed 1s formed ; 
which at any ratc it ought to be, if one would have 
hay in perfection. And the foggage, excluding the 
froſt by covering the ground, keeps the roots warm. A 
leguminoas plant, by its broad leaves, draws much of 
its nouriſhment from the air. A cabbage, which has 
very broad leaves, and a multitude of them, owes its 
growth more to the air than to the foil, One fact is 
certain, that a cabbage cut and hnng vp in a damp 
place, preſerves its verdure longer than other plants. 
At the ſame time, a ſeed is that part of a plant which 


requires the moſt nouriſhment ; and for that nonriſh- 


ment a culmiferous plant muſt be indebted entirely to 
the ſoil, A leguminous crop, on the contrary, when 
cut green for food, muſt be very gentle to the ground. 
Peaſe and beans are leguminous plants; but being enl - 
tivated for ſeed, they ſeem to occupy a middle ſtation : 
their ſeed makes them more ſevere than other legumi. 
nous crops cut green; their leaves, which grow till 
reaping, make them leſs ſevere than a culmiferous plant 
left to ripen. 3 

Theſe plants are diſtinguiſhed no leſs remarkably by 
the following circumſtance. All the ſeeds of a culmife- 
rous plant ripen at the ſame time. As ſoon as they begin 
to form, the plant becomes ſtationary, the leaves wither, 
the roots ceaſe to puſh, and the plamt when cut down 
is blanched and fapleſs. The ſeeds of a leguminous plant 
are formed ſucceſſively: flowers and fruit appear at the 


fame time in different parts of the plant. This plant 


accordingly is continually growing, and puſhing its 
roots, Hence the value of bean or peaſe ſtraw above 
that of wheat or oats: the latter is withered and dry 
when the crop is cut ; the former, green and ſucculent. 


The difference therefore, with reſpe& to the ſoil, be- 


tween a culmiferons and leguminous crop, is great. The 
latter, growing till cnt down, keeps the ground in con- 
ſtant motion, and leaves it to the plongh looſe and mel- 
low. The former gives over growing long before reap- 
ing; and the ground, by want of motion, turns com- 

pact and hard. Nor is this all. Dew falling on a 

culmiferous crop after the ground begins to harden, 
reſts on the ſurface, and is ſucked up by the next ſun, 
Dew that falls on a teguminous crop, is ſhaded from 
the ſun the broad leaves, and ſinks at leiſure into 


the ground. The ground accordingly, after a culmi- 


ferous erop, is not only hard, but dry : after a legu- 
minous crop, it is not only looſe, but ſoft and nnc- 
tuons, : | 

Of all culmiferons plants, wheat is the moſt ſevere, 
by the Jong time it occupies the ground without ad- 
mitting a plough. And as the grain is heavier than. 
that ot barley or oats, it probably requires more nou- 
riſhment than either. It is obſerved above, that as 
peaſe and beans draw part of their. nouriſhment from 
the air by their green leaves while allowed to ſtand, 
they draw the leſs from the ground; and by their con- 
ſtant growing they leave it in good condition for ſubſe- 
quent crops. In both reſpects they are preferable to 
any culmiferons crop. | 
- Culmiferous crops, as obſerved above, are not roh- 


bers when cut green: the ſoil, far from hardening, is 


kept 


Part II. 
molt of their nouriſhment from the air. Hence it is, Pradice. 
that where cut green for food to cattle, a culmiferou w— 
crop is far from being 


Part II. 


without any bearing crop. | 

Bulbous-rooted plants are above all ſucceſsful in di- 
viding and pulverizing the foil. Potato-roots you 
fix, eight, or ten inches, under the ſurface; and, by 


their ſize and number, ay divide and pulverize the 
y 


ſoil better than can be done by the plongh ; conſequent- 
ly, whatever be the natural colour of the foil, it js 
black when 2 potato-crop is taken up. The potato, 

however, with reſpe& to its quality of dividing the 
| foil, muſt yield toa carrot or parſnip ; which are large 
roots, and pierce often to the depth of 18 inches. 
The turnip, by its tap-root, divides the ſoil more than 
can be done by a fibrons-rooted plant; but as its bul- 
bous-root grows moſtly above gronnd, it divides the 
ſoil leſs than the potato, the carrot, or the parſuip. 
Red clover, in that reſpect, may be put in the ſame 
claſs with turnip. 
Whether potatoes or turnip be the more gentle crop, 
appears a puzzling queſtion. The former bears ſeed, 
and 1 draws more nouriſhment from the ſoil 
than the latter, when cut green. On the other hand, 
potatoes divide the ſoil more than turnip, and leave it 
more looſe and friable. It appears no leſs puzzling, 
10 determine between cabbage and turnip :- the former 
draws more of its nouriſhment from the air, the latter 
teaves the foil more free and open. 

The reſult of the whole is what follows: Culmi- 
ferous plants are robbers; ſome more, ſome leſs : they 
at the — time bind the ſoil; ſome more, ſome leſs. 
Leguminous plants in both reſpects are oppoſite: if 
any of them rob the ſoil, it is in a very flight degree; 
and all of them without exception looſen the ſoil. A 
culmiferous crop, however, is generally the more pro- 


fitable: but few ſoils can long bear the burden of ſuch 


crops, unleſs relieved by interjected leguminous crops, 


Theſe, on the other hand, without a mixture of cul- 


miſerous crops, would ſoon render the foil too looſe, 
Theſe preliminaries will carry the farmer ſome length 
in directing a proper rotation of crops, Where dung, 


time, or- other manure, can be procured in plenty to- 


recruit the ſoil after ſevere cropping, no rotation is 
more proper or profitable in a ſtrong ſoil, than wheat, 
peaſe or beans, barley, oats, fallow. The whole farm 
may be brought under this rotation, except ſo far as 
hay is wanted, But as ſuch command of manure is 
rare, it is of more importance to determine what ſhoulJ 
be the rotation, when no manure can be procured but 


the dung collected in the farm. Conſidering that cul-. 
miferous crops are the more profitable in rich land, 
it would; be proper to make them more frequent 
than the other kind: But as there are few ſoils that 
will admit ſuch frequent culmiferous crops without ſuf- 
fering, it may be laid down as a general rule, that al 


ternate crops, culmiferous and leguminaus, ought to 


form the rotation. Nor are there many ſoils that will 
Rand good; even with this fayourable rotation, un- 
leſs relicved from time to time by paſturing a few 
years. If ſach extended rotation be artfully carried 


on, crops without end may be obtained in a tolerable 


good ſoil, without any manure but what is produced in 


the farm. | 
It is ſcarce neceſſary to be mentioned, being known 
m cvery farmer, chat. clay anſwers beſt for wheat, 
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practice. kept in conſtant motion by the puſhing of the roots, 
* and is left more tender than if it had been left at reſt 


moiſt clay for beans, loam for barley and peaſe, light Practice. 
ſoil for turnip, fandy ſoil for rye and buck- Wheat; and 15 
that oats thrive better in coarſe ſoil than auy other The ndture 
grain, Now, in directing a rotation, it is not ſuffi- of foil con- 
cient that a culmiferous crop be always ſucceeded by a ſidered, 
leguminous: attention mult alſo be given, that no crop with re- 
be introduced that is unfit for the ſoil. Wheat, being ard to the 
4 great binder, requires more than any other crop a cen r 
leguminous crop to follow, But every ſuch crop is * 
not proper: potatoes are the preateſt openers of ſoi!; 

but they are improper in a wheat ſoil. Neither will tur- 

nip anſwer, becauſe it requires a light ſoil. Avery looſe 

ſoil, after a crop of rye, requires rye- graſs to bind it, or 

the treading of cactle in paſturing: but to bind the ſoil, 

_— muſt not be ventured ; for it ſacceeds ill in looſe: 

5 5 | 
Another conſideration of moment in direQing the- 
rotation, is to avoid crops that encourage weeds. Peaſe 
is the fitteſt of all crops for ſacceeding to wheat, be- 
cauſe it renders the ground looſe and mellow, and the 
fame ſoil agrees with both. But beware of peaſe, un-- 
leſs the ſoil be left by the wheat perfectly free of weeds ; 
becanſe peaſe, if not an extraordinary crop, foſter 
weeds. Barley. may be ventnred after wheat, if the 
farmer be unwilling to loſe a crop. It is indeed a rob- 
ber; better, however, any crop, than ran the hazard of 
poiſoning the ſoil with weeds. But to prevent the ne- 
ceſlity ot barley after wheat, the land ought to be fal- 
lowed before the wheat: it cleans the ground tho- 
ronghly, and makes peaſe a ſecure crop after wheat.. 
And after a good crop of peaſe, barley. never fails. A. 
horſe-hoed crop of turnip is equal to a fallow for root- 
ing out weeds ; but tarnip does not ſuit land that is. 


proper for wheat. Cabbage does well in wheat foil : 


and a horſe-hoed crop of cabbage, which eradicates 
weeds, is a good preparation for wheat to be ſucceed- 
ed by peaſe ; and a crop of beans diligently hand- 
hoed, is in that view little inferior. As red clover re- 

quires the ground to be perfectly clean, a good crop 

of it enſures wheat, and next peaſe. In loam, a drill-. 
cd crop of turnip or potatoes prepares the ground, equal 


to a fallow, for the ſame ſucceſſion. 


Another rule is, to avoid a frequent: repetition: of 

the ſame ſpecies ; for to produce good crops, change 

of ſpecies is no leſs neceſſary, than change of ſeed. 

The ſame ſpecies returning every. ſecond or third year, 

will infallibly degenerate, and be a ſcanty crop. This 

is remarkably the cafe of red clover, Nor will our 

fields bear pleaſantly perpetnal crops of wheat after 

fallow, which is the practice of ſome Engliſh farmers. . 
Hitherto of rotation in the. ſame. field, We add 

one rule concerning rotation in different fields; which 

is, to avoid crowding crops one after another in point 

of time; but · to chooſe ſuch as admit intervals ſufficient : 

for leiſurely dreſſing, which gives opportunity to ma- 

nage all with the ſame hands, and with the ſame cat- 

tle; for example, beans in January or February, peaſe 

and oats in March, barley and potatoes in April, tur- 

nips in ſore or Jaly, wheat and rye in October. 1885 
For illuſtrating the foregoing rules, a few inſtances Exception - 

of exceptionable rotations will not be thought amiſs. able rota»- 

The following is an uſual rotation in Norfolk. Firſt, . 

wheat after red clover. Secondly, barley. Third, 

_ Fourth, barley with red clover. Fifth, clover - 

ent for hay. Sixth, a ſecond year's crop of clover - 

commonly. 
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Praftice. 
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Ficlds not 
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commonly paſtured. Dung is given to the wheat and 


turnip, —Againſt this rotation ſeveral objections lie. 


Barley after wheat is improper. The two crops of bar- 


ley are too near together. The ſecond crop of clover 
muſt be very bad, if paſturing be the beſt way of con- 
ſuming it; and if bad, it is a great encourager of 


weeds, But the ſtrongeſt objection is, that red clover 


repeated ſo frequently in the ſame field cannot fail to 
degenerate ; and of this the Norfolk farmers begin to 
be ſenſible, —Salton in Eaſt Lothian is 4 clay foil ; 
and the rotation there is, wheat after fallow and dung. 
Second, barley after two ploughings ; the one before 
winter, the other immediately before the ſecd is ſown, 
Third, oats, Fourth, peaſe. Fifth, barley. Sixth, 


oats : and then fallow. This rotation conſiſts chiefly 


of robbing crops. Peaſe are the only leguminous 
crop, which even with the fallow is not ſuthcient to 
looſen a (tiff foil. But the foil is good, which in ſome 
meaſure hides the badneſs of the rotation.—About 
Seaton, and all the way from Preſton to Gosford, the 
ground is ſtill more ſeverely handled : wheat after fal- 
low and dung, barley, oats, pcaſe, wheat, barley, oats, 
and then another fallow. The foil is excellent; and 
it ought indeed to be fo, to ſupport many rounds of 
ſuch cropping. 

In the pariſhes of Tranent, Aberlady, Dirlcton, 
North-Berwick, and Athelſtonefoord, the following 
rotations were formerly univerſal, and to this day are 
much more frequent than any other mode. 

1. After fallow with dung, wheat, barlcy, oats, peaſe 
and beans, barley, oats, Wheat. 

2. After fallow and dung, barley, oats, peaſe and 
beans, wheat, barley, oats, peaſe, wheat. 

3. After fallow and dung, wheat, oats, peaſe, bar- 
ley, oats, Wheat. | 

4. After fallow and dung, barley, oats, beans, wheat, 
peaſe, barley, oats, n 

In the ſeveral Tours of Young, the itinerant farmer, 
arc found, in the beſt counties of England, examples 


without end, of rotations no leſs exceptionable than ma- 


ny of thoſe mentioned. 
Where a field is laid down for paſture in order to be 


to be kept recruited, it is commonly left in that ſtate many years; 
too long in for it is the univerſal opinion, that the longer it lies, 


paſture, 


the richer it becomes for bearing corn, This may be 
trac ; batin order to determine the mode of cropping, 
the important point 1s, what upon the whole is the 
moſt profitable rotation; not what may produce luxu- 


riant crops at a diftant period, Upon that point, it 


may be affirmed, that the farmer who keeps a field in 
paſture beyond a certain time, loſes every year conſi- 


derably ; and that a few luxuriant crops of corn, after 


20 years of paſture, and ſtill more after 30, will not 
make up the loſs, 1 

Paſture-graſs, while young, maintains many animals, 
and the field is greatly recruited by what they drop ; 


it is even recruited by hay crops, provided the graſs be 


cut before ſeeding, But as old graſs yields litile pro- 
fit, the field ought to be taken up for corn when the 
paſture begins to fail Fund after a few crops, it ought 
to be laid down again with graſs-ſceds. Seduced by a 


. chimerical notion, that a field, by frequent corn-crops, 


is fk os and requires reſt like a labouring man or 
animal, careful farmers give long reſt to their fields by 


.. paſture, never adverting chat it affords little profit... It 
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ought to be their ſtudy, to improve their ſoil, by ma- Practice. 

king it free, and alſo retentive of moiſture. If they 

accomplith theſe ends, they need not be afraid of ex- 

hauſting the ſoil by cropping. 190 
Where a farmer has acceſs to no manure but what Examples 

is his own production, the caſe under conſideration, „ rotati- 

there are various rotations of crops, all of them good, . 

though perhaps not equally ſo, We ſhall begin with 

two examples, one in clay, and one in free foil, cach 

of the farms go acres. Six acres are to be incloſed for 

a kitchen-garden in which there muſt be annually a 

crop of red clover, for ſummer-ſood to the working 

cattle, As there are annually 12 acres in hay, and 12 


in paſture, a ſingle plough with good cattle will be ſuf- 


ficient to command the remaining 60 acres, 
Rotation in a clay ſoil. 


1776. J 1777. 1778. 1779. 1780. 
Fallow. Wheat. Peaſc. Barley. Hay. Oats. 
Wheat. Peaſc. Barley. Hay. Oats. Fallow. 
3. Pecaſc. Barley. Hay. [Oats. Fallow. Wheat. 
4. Barley. Hay. Oats. Fallow. Wheat. Peaſe. 
5. Hay. JOats; Fallow. Wheat. Peaſe. Barley. 
Fallow, |Wheat, Pcaſc. Barley. Hay. 
7. Paſture. Paſture. Paſture. I Paſture. Paſture. Paſture. 


When the rotation is completed, the ſeventh inclo- 
ſure having been ſix ycars in paſture, is ready to be ta- 
ken up for a rotation of crops which begins with oats 
in the year 1781, and proceeds as in the ſixth inclo- 
ſure. In the ſame year 1781, the fifth incloſure is 
made paſture, for which it is prepared by ſowing pa- 
ſture graſs ſeeds with the barley of the year 1780. And 
in this manner may the rotation be carried on without 
end. Here the labour is cqually diſtributed ; and there 
is no hurry nor confuſion. But the chief property of 
this rotation is, that two culmiferous or white-corn 
crops are never found together; by a due mixtare of 
crops, the ſoil is preſerved in good heart without any 
adyentitious manure. At the ſame time, the land is 
always producing plentiful crops ; neither hay nor pa- 
{ture get time to degenerate, The whole dung is laid 
upon the fallow, 55 | : | 

Everv farm that takes a graſs-crop into the rotation 
muſt be incloſed, which is peculiarly neceſſary in a clay 
ſoil, as nothing is more hurtful to clay than poaching. 


Rotalion in a free ſoil. 


1776. } 1777. | 1778. | 1779. 1780. 
Turnip. Barley. lay. Oats. Fallow. Wheat. 
Oats. Fallow. Wheat. Turnip. 


I 

2 

3. . Fallow. Wheat. Turnip. Barley. 
4. . |Fallow. Wheat. Tarkip. Barley. Hay. 
5 

6 

7 


heat. [Turnip. Barley. Hay. JOats. 
3 Turnip. Barley. Hay. [Oats. Fallow. 
Paſture. Paſture. {Paſture. !Paſture. |Paſture. {Paſture. 


For the next rotation, the ſeventh incloſure is taken 
up for corn, beginning with an oat-crop, and proceed- 
ing in the order of the fourth incloſure; in place of 
which, the third incloſure is laid down for paſture -by 
fowing paſture-graſſes with the laſt crop in that inclo- 
ſare, being barley, This rotation has all the advanta- 


ges 
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turnip- crop. 

We procced to conſider what rotation is proper for 
carſe clay. The farm we propoſe conſiſts of 73 acres, 
Nine are to be incloſed for a kitchen garden, atiording 
plenty of red clover tobe cat green for the farm-cattle, 
The remaining 64 acres are divided into four inclo- 
ſires, 16 acres each, to be cropped as in the following 
table. 


1775. | 1776.] 1777. | 1778. 


Beans. |Barley.|Hay. [Oats. 
Barley. Hay. Oats. Beans. 
Hay. Oats. Beans. Barley, 
4. Oats. Beans. Barley. Hay. 


Senf 


Here the dung ought to be applied to the barley. 

Many other rotations may be contrived, keeping to 
the rules above laid down. Fallow, for example, wheat, 
peaſe and beansbarley, cabbage, oats, for clay. Here 
dung muſt be given both to the wheat and cabbage. 
For free ſoil, drilled turnip, barley, red clover, wheat 
upon a ſingle furrow, drilled potatoes, oats. Both 
the turnip and potatoes muſt have ding. Another for 
free ſoil: turnip drilled and dunged, red clover, wheat, 
on a ſingle furrow with dung, peaſe, barley, potatoes, 
oats, The following rotation has proved ſucceſsful jn 
a ſoil proper for wheat. 1. Oats with red clover, after 
fallow, without dung. 2. Hay. The clover-ſtubble 
dunged, and wheat ſown the end of October with a 
ſingle farrow. 3. Wheat. 4. Peaſe. 5. Barley. Fal- 
low again. Oats are taken the firſt crop, to ſave the 
dung for the wheat. Oats always thrive on a fallow, 
though without dung, which 1s not the caſe of barley. 
Bur barley ſcldom fails after peaſe. In ſtrong clay 
ſoil, the following rotation anſwers. 1. Wheat after 
fallow aud dung. 2. Beans ſown under fallow as early 
as poſſible. Above the beans, ſow peaſe end of March, 
halt a boll per acre, and harrow them in. The two 
grains will ripen at the ſame time. 3; Oats or barley 
on a winter furrow with graſs-ſecds. 4. Hay for one 
year or two; the ſecond growth paſtured. Lay what 


dung can be ſpared on the hay ſtubble, and ſow wheat 
with a ſingle furrow. 5. Wheat. 6. Beans or peaſe. 


7. Oats, Fallow again. 


Sect. VI. Of Reaping Corn and Hey Crops, and 
| toring them up for uſe.. 


olripeneſs CULMIFEROUS plants are ripe when the ſtem is to- 


tally white : they are not fully ripe if any. green ſtreaks 
remain. Some farmers are of opinion, that wheat onght 
to be cut before it is fully ripe. Their reaſons are, 
firſt, that ripe wheat is apt to ſhake; and next, that 
the flour is not ſo good. With reſpect to the laſt, it is 
contrary to nature, that any ſeed can be better in an 
unripe ſtate than when brought to perfection: nor 
will it be found ſo. upon trial. With reſpe& to the 


firſt, wheat, at the point of perfection, is not more apt 


to ſhake than for ſome days before; the huſk begins 
not to open till after the ſeed is fully ripe; and then 
the ſuffering the crop to ſtand becomes tickliſh: after 
the minute of ripening, it ſhould be cut down 1n an 


wſtant, if poſſible, 
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practice. ges of the ſormer. Here the dung is employed on the 


This leads to the hands that are commonly engaged Practice. 
to cut down corn. In Scotland, the univerſal prac- 
tice was, to provide a number of hands, in proportion 
to the extent of the crop, without regard to the time 
of reaping. By this method, the reapers were often 
idle for want ot work; and what is much worſe, they 
had often more work than they could overtake, and 
ripe fields were laid open to ſhaking winds. The Lo- 
thians have long enjoyed weekly markets for reapers, 
where a farmer can provide himſelf with the number 
he wants; and this practice is creeping into neighbour- 
ing {hires Where there is no opportunity of ſuch 
markets, neighbouring farmers ought to agree in bor- 
rowing and lending their reapers. 

One ſhould imagine, that a caution againſt cutting 


192 
Of reapers, 


corn when wet is unneceſſary ; yet from the impatience 


of farmers to prevent ſhaking, no caveat is more ſo, 
Why do they not conſider, that corn ſtanding dries in 


half a day; when, in a cloſe ſheaf, the weather muſt 


be favourable if it dry in a month ? in moiſt weather it 
will never dry, | | a 
With reſpect to the manner of cutting, we muſt pre- 1 af, 

miſe, that barley is of all the moſt difficult grain to be cutting. 
dried for keeping. Having no huſk, rain has caſy 
acceſs ; and it has a tendency to malten when wet. 
Where the ground is properly ſmoothed by rolling, it 
ſeems beſt to cut it down with the ſcythe. This man- 

ner being more expeditious than the ſickle, removes it 
ſooner from danger of wind; and gives a third more 
ſtraw, which is a capital article for dung, where a farm 

13 at a diſtance from other manure. We except only. 
corn that has lodged ; for there the ſickle is more con- 
venient than the ſcythe. As it ought to be dry when 

cut, bind it up directly: if allowed to lie any time in 

the ſwath, it is apt to be diſcoloured. —Barley ſown 
with graſs-ſecds, red clover eſpecially, requires a dif- 
ferent management. Where the graſs is cut along 
with it, the difficulty is great of getting it ſo dry as 

to be ventured in a ſtack. The beſt way is, to cut 

the barley with a fickle above the clover, ſo as that 


nothing but clean barley is bound up. Cut with a 


ſcythe the ſtubble and graſs : they make excellent win-- 
ter food. The ſame method is applicable to oats ; with 
this only difference, that when the field is expoſed to 
the ſouth-weſt wind, it is leſs neceſſary to bind imme- 
diately after mowing. As wheat commonly grows 
higher than any other grain, it is difficult to manage 


it with the ſcythe; for which reaſon the ſickle is pre- 


ferred in England. Peaſe and beans grow fo irregu- 
larly, as to make the ſickle neceſlary. b 


The beſt way for drying peaſe, is to keep ſeparate Drying off | 
the handfuls that are cut: though in this way they wet peaſe. 
eaſily, they dry as ſoon, In the common way of heap- 
ing pcaſe together for compoling a ſheaf, they wet as 
ealily, and dry not near ſo ſoon, With reſpect to beans, 
the top of the handful laſt cut, ought to be laid on the 
bottom of the former; which gives ready acceſs to the 
wind. By this method peaſe and beans are ready for 


the ſtack in half the ordinary time, 195, 


A ſheaf commonly is made as large as can be con- Size o 
tained in two lengths of the.corn made into a rope. To ſheaves- 
fave frequent tying, the binder preſſes it down with his 
knee, and binds it ſo hard as totally to exclude the air, 

If there be any moiſture in the crop, which ſcldom fails, 
2 proceſs of fermentation and putrefaction commences ; 


3; 
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Practice, in the ſheaf; which is perſected in the ſtack, to the 
Adeſtruction both of corn and ſtraw, How flupid is it, 


the plants be above cighteen inches high, 


to make the ſize of a ſheaf depend on the height of the 


plants! By that rule, a wheat-ſheaf is commonly ſo 


weighty, a3 to be unmanageable by ordinary arms: it 
requires an effort to move it, that frequently burſts the 
knot, and occaſions loſs of grain, beſides the trouble of 
a ſecond tying. Sheaves ought never to be larger than 
can be contained in one length of the plant, cut cloſe 
to the ground; without admitting any exception, if 
The bind- 
er's arms can then compreſs the ſheaf ſufficicntly, with- 
out need of his knee, The additional hands that this 
way of binding may require, are not to be regarded, 


compared with the advantage of drying ſoon. Corn 


thus managed may be ready for the ſtack in a week ; 
it ſeldom in the ordinary way requires leſs than a fort- 
night, and frequently longer. Of a ſmall theaf com- 


preſſed by the arm only, the air pervades every part; 


nor is it ſo apt to be unlooſed as a large ſheaf, how- 
ever firmly bound. We omit the gathering of ſheaves 
into ſhocks, becauſe the common method is good, 
which is to place the ſhocks directed to the ſouth-weſt, 


in order to reſiſt the force of the wind. Five ſheaves 


on cach ſide make a ſafhcient ſtay ; and a greater num- 
ber cannot be covered with two head-ſheaves. | 
Every article is of importance that haſtens the ope- 


ration ina country ſubjected to _ harveſt-weather; 
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Carrying 
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victual. 


Preferable to houſing corn. 
the air; and it muſt be exceedingly dry, if it contract 
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the ſtacks. 


for which reaſon, the moſt expeditions method ſhould 


be choſen for carrying the corn from the field to the 
ſtack-yard. Our carriages are generally too {mall or 


too large. A ſledge is a very aukward machine: many 


hands are required, and little progreſs made. Waggons 
and large carts are little leſs dilatory, as they mult ſtand 
in the yard till unloaded ſheaf by ſheaf. The beſt way 
is, to uſc long carts moveable upon the axle, ſo as at 
once to throw the whole load on the ground; which is 
forked np to the ſtack by a hand appointed for that 
purpoſe. By this method, two carts will do the work 
of four or five. | 

Building round tacks in the yard is undoubtedly 
There it is ſhut up from 


not a muſtineſs, which is the firſt ſtcp to putre faction. 
Add to this, that in the yard, a ſtack is preſerved from 


rats and mice by being ſet on a pedeſtal; whereas no 


method has hitherto been invented for preſerving corn 
in a houſc from ſuch deſtructive vermin. The proper 
manner of building, is to make every ſheaf incline 
downward from its top to its bottom. 
ſheaves are laid horizontally, the ſtack will rake in rain 
both above and below. The beſt form of a ſtack is 
that of a cone placed on a cylinder; and the top of 
the cone ſhould be formed with three ſheaves drawn to 
a point. If the upper part of the cylinder be a littl 
wider than the under, ſo much the better. | 
The delaying to cover a ſtack for two or three 


| weeks, though, common, is, however, exceedingly ab- 


ſurd; for if much rain fall in the interim, it is beyond 
the power of wind to dry the ſtack. Vegetation be- 
gun in the external parts, ſhuts out the air from the 
internal; and to prevent a total putrefaction, the ſtack 
mult be thrown down, and expoſed to the air, every 
ſheaf. In order to have a ſtack covered the moment it 
is finiſhed, ſtraw and ropes ought to be ready; and 


Where the 


againſt rain, 

Scotland is ſubject not only to floods of rain, but to 
high winds, Good covering guards againſt the for- 
mer, and ropes artfully applicd guards againſt the lat- 
ter. The following is a good mode. Take a hay- 
rope well twiſted, and ſurround the ſtack with it, two 
feet or ſo below the top, Surround the ſtack with 
another ſuch rope immediately below the eaſing. Con- 
ne theſe two with ropes in an up-and-down poſition, 
diſtant from cach other at the caſing about five or ſix 
feet. Then ſurround the ſtack with other circular 
ropes parallel to the two firſt mentioned, giving them 
a twiſt round every one of theſe that lie up and down, 
by which the whole will be connected together in a 
ſort of net-work. What remains is, to finiſh the two 
fect at the top of the ſtack. Let it be covered with 
bunches of ſtraw laid regularly up and down ; the un- 
der part to be put under the circular rope firſt men- 
tioned, which will keep it faſt, and the upper part be 
bound by a ſmall rope artfully twiſted, commonly call- 
ed the crown of the ſlack, This method is preterable 
to the common way of laying long ropes over the top 
of the ſtack, and tying them to the belting-rope ; which 
flattens the top, and makes it take in rain. A ſtack 
covered in the way here deſcribed, will ſtand two years 
ſecured both againſt wind and rain ; a notable advantage 


in a variable climate. | 
The great aim in making hay is, to preſerve as much Hay-ma- 

of the ſap as poſſible. All agree in this; and yet differ king. 

widely in the means of making that aim effectual. 


To 
deſcribe all the different means would be cqually tedi- 
ous and unprofitable, We ſhall confine ourſelves to 
two, which appear preferable to all others. A crop of 
rye-graſs and yellow clover ought to be ſpread as cut. 


A day or two after, when the dew is evaporated, rake 


it into a number of parallel rows along the field, term- 
ed wind-rows, for the convenience of putting it up into 
ſmall cocks, After turning the rows once and again, 
make ſmall cocks weighing a ſtone or two. At the 
diſtance of two days or fo, put two cocks into one, 
obſerving always to mix the tops and bottoms together, 
and to take a new place for cach cock, that the leaſt 
damage poſhble may be done to the graſs. Proceed 


in putting two cocks into one, till ſuthciently dry for 


tramp-ricks of 100 ſtone each. The caſieſt way of 
erecting tramp-ricks, is to found a rick in the middle 
of the row of cocks that are to compoſe it. The cocks 
may be carried to the rick by two perſons joining arms 
together. When all the cocks are thus carried to the 
rick within the diſtance of 40 yards or fo, the reſt of 
the cocks will be more expeditiouſly carried to the 
rick, by a rope wound about them and dragged by a 
horſe. Two ropes are ſufficient to ſecure the ricks 
from wind the ſhort time they are to ſtand in the field. 
In the year 1775, 10,000 ſtone were put into tramp- 
ricks the fourth year after cutting. In a country ſo wet 
as many parts of Scotland are, expedition is of mighty 
conſequence in the drying both of hay and corn. With 
reſpect to hay intended for horned cattle, it is by the 
encrality held an improvement, that it be heated a 
Jatle in the ſtack, But we violently ſuſpect this doc- 
trine to have been invented for excuſing indolent ma- 
nagement. An ox, it is true, will eat ſuch hay; but 
it will always be found that he prefers ſweet hay ; and 
it 
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clover. 
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practice · it cannot well be doubted, but that ſuch hay is the 
moſt ſalutary and the moſt nouriſhing. 


The making hay conſiſting chiefly of red clover, 


Hay of red requires more care. The ſeaſon of cutting is the laſt 


week of June, when it is in full bloom; earlier it may 
be cut, but never later. To cut it later would indeed 
produce a weighticr crop; but a late firſt cutting 
makes the ſecond alſo late, perhaps too late for drying. 
At the ſame time, the want of weight in an early firit 
cutting, is amply compenlated by the weight of the 
ſecond. | | 

When the ſeaſon is too variable for making hay of 
the ſecond growth, mix ſtraw with that growth, which 
will be a ſubſtantial food for cattle during winter. 
This is commonly done by laying ſtrata of the ſtraw 
and clover alternately in the ſtack. But by this me- 
thod, the ſtrata of clover, if they do not heat, turn 
mouldy at leaſt, and unpalatable. The better way is, 
to mix them carefully with the hand before they be put 
into the ſtack. The dry ſtraw imbibes moiſture from 
the clover and prevents heating. 

But the beſt method of hay-making ſeems to be that 
recommended by Mr Anderſon.“ „ Inſtead,” ſays 
he, „of allowing the hay to lie, as uſual in moſt pla- 


Azrici!ture. ces, for ſome days in the ſwathe after it is cut, and af- 
Vol. I. p. 186 terwards alternately putting it up into cocks and ſpread- 


ing it out, and tedding it in the ſun, which tends great- 


ly to bleach the hay, cxhales its natural juices, and 
ſubjects it very much to the danger of getting rain, 


and thus runs a great riſk of being good for little, I 
make it a general rule, if poſſible, never to cut hay 
but when the graſs is quite dry; and then make the 
gathercrs follow cloſe upon the cutters, — putting it up 
immedlatcly into ſmall cocks about three feet high each 
when new put up, and of as ſmall a diameter as they 
can be made to ſtand with; always giving cach of them 
a flight kind of thatching, by drawing a few hand- 
fuls of the hay from the bottom of the cock all around, 
and laying it lightly upon the top with one of the ends 
hanging downwards. This is done with the utmoſt 
ceaſe and expedition, and when it is once in that ſtate, 
i conſider my hay as in a great meaſure out of dan- 
ger: for unleſs a violent wind ſhould ariſe immediately 
alter the cocks are put up, ſo as to overturn them, no- 
thing elſe can hurt the hay; asI have often experienced, 
that no rain, hoiveyer violent, ever penetrates into theſc 
cocks but for a very little way. And, if they are 
dry put up, they never fit together ſo cloſely as to 


heat; although they acquire, in a day or two, ſnch a 


degree of firmneſs, as to be in no danger of being 
overturned by wind after that time, unleſs it blows a 
hurricane. = 

In theſe cocks I allow the hay to remain, until, 
upon inſpection, I judge that it will keep in pretty 
large tramp-cocks (which is uſually in one or two 
weeks, according as the weather is more or leſs favour- 
able), when two men, cach with a long pronged pitch- 

Oba hn 
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fork, lift up one of theſe ſmall cocks between them Practice. 
with the greateſt eaſe, and carry them one after ano 


ther tothe place where the tramp-cock 1s to be _—— 
and in this manner they proceed over the field till the 
whole is finiſhed, 


*« The advantages that attend this method of making 


hay, are, That it greatly abridges the labour; as it does Advantag- 
not require above the one-halt of the work that is ne- es of this 
ceſſary in the old method of turning and tedding it: method. 


That it allows the hay to continue almoſt as green as 
when it is cut, and preſerves its natural juices in the 
greateſt perfection; for, unleſs it be the little that is 
cxpoſed to the ſun and air upon the ſurface of the 
cocks, which is no more bleached than every ſtraw of 
hay ſaved in the ordinary way, the whole is dried in 

the moſt ſlow and equal manner that could be deſired : 

and, laſtly, That it is thus in a great meaſure ſecured 

from almoſt the poſſibility of being damaged by rain. 

This laſt circumſtance deſerves to be much more at- 

tended to by the farmer than it uſually is at preſent ; as 

I have ſeen few who are ſufficiently aware of the loſs 
that the quality of their hay ſuſtains by receiving a 

flight ſhower after it is cut, and before it is gathered: 

the generality of farmers ſeeming to be very well ſatis- 

fied if they get in their hay without being abſolutely 
rotted ; never paying the leaſt attention to its having 
been ſeveral times wetted while the hay was making. 

But, if theſe gentlemen will take the trouble at any 
time to compare any parcel of hay that has been made 

perfectly dry, with another parcel from the {ame field 

that has received a ſhower while in the ſwathe, or even 
a copious dew, they will ſoon be ſenſible of a very ma- 

nifeſt difference between them; nor will their horſes or 
cattle ever commit a miſtake in chooſing between the 
two. 


Let it be particularly remarked, that in this man- 


ner of making hay, great care muſt be taken that it be Particular 
dry when firſt put into the cocks ; for, if it is in the caution re- 


leaſt degree wet at that time, it will turn inſtantly 
mouldy, and lit together ſo as to become totally imper- 
vious to the air, and will never afterwards become dry 
till it is ſpread out to the ſun, For this reaſon, if at 
any time during a courſe of good ſettled weather you 
ſhould begin to cut in the morning before the dew is off 
the graſs, keep back the gathercrs till the dew is eva- 
porated ; allowing that which was firſt cut to lie till it 
is dry before it is cocked, In this caſe, you will al- 
moſt always find that the uncut graſs will dry ſooner 
than that which has been cut when wet ; and, there- 
fore, the gatherers may always begin to put up that 
which 1s freſh cut before the other ; which will uſually 
require two or three hours to dry after the new-cut hay 
may be cocked. And if, at any time, in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, you ſhould be obliged to cut your hay before it 


is dry, the ſame rule muſt be obſerved, always to allow 


it to remain in the ſwathe till it is quite dry: but, as 
there is always a great riſk of being long in getting it 


r up, 


(a) If the hay is to be carried to any conſiderable diſtance, this part of the labour may be greatly abridged, 
by cauſing the carricrs take two long ſticks of a ſufficient ſtrength, and dies, laid them down by the ſmall 


cocks parallel to one another, at the diſtance of one and a half, or two feet aſun 


cr, let them lift three or four 


cocks, one after another, and place them carefully above the ſticks, and then carry them altogether, as if upon 
a hand-barrow, to the place where the large rick is to be built. | 


—— 


r 
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_ Hay-ſtacks, 
. ſtowed in a round ſtack ; becauſe a ſmaller ſurface is 
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np, and 25 it never in this caſe wins (a) fo kindly as 
if it had been dry cut, the farmer ought to endeavour, 
if poſſible, in all caſes, to cur his hay only when dry; 
even if it ſhonld coſt him ſome additional expence to 
the cutters, by keeping them employed at any other 
work, or even allowing them to remain idle, if the 
weather ſhould be variable or rainy. 

« But if there is a great proportion of clover, and 
the weather ſhould chance to be cloſe and calm at the 
time, it may, on ſome occaſions, be neceſſary to open 
np theſe cocks a little, to admit ſome freſh air into 
them; in which caſe, after they have ſtood a day or 
two, it may be of great uſe to turn theſe cocks and o- 
pen them up a littte, which onght to be done in the 
drieſt time of the day ; the operator taking that part of 
each cock which was the WA and with it forming the 
baſe of a new one; ſo that the part which was moſt ex- 


poled to the air becomes excluded from it, and that 


which was undermoſt comes to be placed upon the top, 
ſo as to make it all dry as cqually as poſſible. 

«« Tf the hay has not been damp when it was firſt 
put up, the cock may be immediately finiſhed ont at 


once; but if it is at all wet, it will be of great uſe to 


turn over only a little of the top of the cock at firſt, and 
leaving it in that ſtate to dry a little, proceed to ano- 
ther, and a third, and fourth, &c. treating each in 
the fame way; going on in that manner till you find 
that the inſide of the firſt opened cock is ſufficiently 
dried, when it will be proper to return to it, turnin 


over a little more of it till you come to what is ſtill 


damp, when yon leave it and proceed to another, and 
ſo on ronnd the whole ; always returning afreſh till the 
cocks are entirely ſiniſhed. This is the beſt way of ſa- 
ving your hay, if yon have been under the neceſſity of 


cutting it while damp ; but it is always beſt to guard 
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againſt this inconvenience, if poſſible.” 
In the yard, a ſtack of hay ought to be an oblong 
ſquare, if the quantity be greater than to be caſily 


expoſed to the air, than in a number of round ſtacks. 


For the ſame reaſon, a ſtack of peaſe ought to have the 


ſame form, the ſtraw being more valuable than that of 


oats, wheat, or barley. 
ed, it ought to be covered ; becauſe the ſurface-hay is 
much damaged by withering in dry weather, and mot- 
ſtening in wet weather. | 
for more of it can be covered with ſtraw in that ſhape, 
than when built perpendicular at the ends. 


ference only, that in an oblong ſquare the ropes muſt 
be thrown over the top, and tied to the belt-rope be- 
low. This belt-rope onght to be fixed with pins to 
the ſtack : the reaſon is, that the ropes thrown over the 


| ſtack will bag by the ſinking of the ſtack, and may 


be drawn tight by lowering the belt-rope, and fixing 


ĩt in its new poſition with the ſame pins. 


The ſtems of hops, being long and tough, make 
excellent ropes; and it will be a ſaving article, to pro- 
pagate a few plants of that kind for that very end. 

A ſtack of rye-graſs 8 a year old, and of a mode- 
rate ſize, will weigh, each cubic yard, 11 Dutch ſtone. 


The moment a ſtack is finiſh- 


Let it have a pavilion- roof; 


EF 
A ſtack of clover · hay in the ſame circumſtances weighs Practice. 
ſomewhat leſs. | e 


Sect. VII. Manures. 


The manures commonly uſed are dung, lime, ſhell- 
marle, clay-marle, and ſtone-marle. Many other ſub- 
ſtances are uſed ; ſhavings of horn, for example, refuſe 
of malt, and even old rags : but as the quantity that 
can be procured is inconſiderable, and as their applica- 
tion is ſimple, we ſhall conſume no time upon them. 

Dung is the chief of all manures ; becauſe a quan- 
tity of it may be collected in every farm, and becauſe 
it makes the quickeſt return. A field ſufficiently dung- 
ed will produce good crops four or five years. 


Dang of animals that chew the cud, omg more 


thoroughly putreficd than that of others, is fit to be Dung. 


mixed with the ſoil without needing to be collected in- 
to a dunghill. A horſe does not chew the cud ; and 


in horſe-dung may be perceived ſtraw or rye-graſs bro- 
ken into ſmall parts, but not diſſolved: it is proper 


+ a+ that the putrefaction be completed in a dung- 
ill. 
ſo hot it is, that, in a dunghill by itſelf, it ſinges and 
burns inſtead of putrefying. The difference between 
the dung of a horſe and of a horned animal, is viſible 
in a paſtnre-field : the graſs round the former is wither- 
ed; round the latter, it is ranker and more verdant than 
in the reſt of the field. A mixture of dry and moiſt 
ſtaff ought to be ſtndied : the former attracting moi- 
ſture from the latter, they become equally moiſt. 

To prevent ſap from running ont of a dunghill, its 


ſituation ſhonld be a little below the ſarface ; and to Of a dung- 


It ought to be mixed there with cool materials: 
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prevent rain from running into it, it ſhould be ſur- hill. 


rounded with a ring of ſod. If the ſoil on which the 
dunghill ſtands be porous, let it be paved, to prevent 
the ſap from ſinking into the ground. If moiſture 
happen to ſuperabound, it may 2 led off by a ſmall 
gutter to impregnate a quantity of rich mould laid 
own to receive it, which will make it equal to good 
dung. | | Re 
* ſhould be prepared for the dunghill, by being 


laid under cattle, and ſufficiently moiſtened. When laid 


dry into a dunghill, it keeps it open, admits too much 
air, and prevents putrefaction. 
Dung from the ſtable onght to be carefully ſpread on 


the dunghill, and mixed with the former dung. When 
Let it be 
roped as directed above for corn-ſtacks ; with this dif- 


? 


Faction go on nnequally, 
Complete putrefaction is of importance with regard 
to the ſeed of weeds that are in the dunghill : if they 


left in heaps upon the dunghill, fermentation and putre- 


remain ſound, they are carried out with the dung, and 
infeſt the ground. Complete putrefaction is of ſtill 


greater importance by pulverizing the dung; in which 
condition it mixes intimately with the ſoil, and operates 
the moſt powerfully. In land intended for barley, un- 
digeſted dung has a very bad effect: it keeps the 
open, admits drought, and prevents the ſeed from 
ſpringing. On the other hand, when thoroughly rotted, 
it mixes with the ſoil, and enables it to retain moiſture. 
It follows, that the propereſt time for dunging a field, 

| 13, 
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(4) By winning hay, is meant the operation by which it is brought from the ſucculent ſtate of-graſs to that 
of a dry fodder, | | +. - -+ 


onnd 
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practice. is, in its higheſt pulverization ; at which time the earth 


mixes intimatcly with the dung. 
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of being mixed with the mould. 
whole by the plough, and buried in the furrow. 
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curing dung in Jamaica. 


Immediately before 
ſetting cabbage, ſowing turnip, or wheat, is a good 
time. Dung divides and ſpreads the moſt accurately 
when moiſt. Its intimate mixture with the foil is of 
ſuch importance, that hands ſhould be employed to di- 
vide and ſpread any lumps that may be in it. 

Dung ſhould be ſpread, and ploughed into the 
ground without delay. When a heap lies two or three 
weeks, ſome of the moiſture is imbibed into the ground, 
which will produce tufts of corn more vigorous than in 
the reſt of the field. , There cannot bea worle practice 
than to lead out dung before winter, leaving it expo- 
ſed to froſt and ſnow, The whole ſpirit of the dung is 
extracted by rain, and carried off with it. The dung 
diveſted of its ſap becomes dry in ſpring, and incapable 
It is turned over 


As dung is an article of the utmoſt importance in 


huſbandry, one ſhould imagine, that the collecting it 


would be a capital article with an induſtrious farmer. 


Yet an ingenious writer, obſerving that the Jamaicans 
are in this particular much more induſtrious than the 


Britiſh, aſcribes the difference to the difficulty of pro- 
« In England, where the 
long winter cnables a farmer to raiſe what quantity he 
pleaſes, it is not collected with any degree of induſtry. 
But in Jamaica, where there is no winter, and where 
the heat of the ſun is a great obſtrud ion, the farmer 
muſt be indefatigable, or he will never raiſe any dung.“ 
Cool intereſt is not alone a ſufficient motive with the 
indolent, to be active. As dung is of great import- 


_ ance in huſbandry, a farmer cannot be too aſſiduous in 


_ dunghill, may add conliderably to 
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collecting animal and vegetable ſubſtances that will rot. 
One article of that kind there is, to collect which there 
is a double motive, and yet is neglected almoſt every 
where. A farm full of weeds is a nuiſance to the 
ncighbourbood : it poiſons the fields around; and the 
pollefior cught to be diſgraced as a peſt to ſociety. 


Now, the cutting down every weed before the ſeed is 


formed, anſwers two excellent purpoſes. Firſt, it en- 
courages good crops, by keeping the ground clean. 
Next, theſe weeds, mixed with other materials in a 
the quantity of 
dung. 1 
Next of lime, which is a profitable manure, and great- 
ly ſo when it can be got in plenty within a moderate 
diſtance, The benefit of lime is ſo viſible, that the uſc 
of it has become general, where the price and carriage 
are in any degree moderate. | 
However people may ditfer in other particulars, all 
agree, that the operation of lime depends on its inti- 
mate mixture with the ſoil : and therefore that the pro- 
per time of applying it, is when it is perfectly powder- 
cd and the ſoil at the ſame time in the higheſt degree 
of pulverization. Lime of itſelf is abſolutely barren ; 
and yet it enriches a barren ſoil. Neither of the two 
produces any good effect without the other: and con- 
ſequently, the more intimately they are mixed, the effect 
muſt be the greater. 5 
Hence it follows, that lime ought always to be ſla- 
ked with a proper quantity of water, becauſe by that 
means it is reduced the moſt effectually into powder. 
Lime left to be ſlaked by a moiſt air, or accidental rain, 
is ſeldom or ncver thoroughly reduced into powder; 


a much grcater quantity on ſuch ſoils. 
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and therefore can never be intimately mixed with the Practice. 
ſoil, Sometimes an opportunity offers to bring home 


ſhell-lime before the ground is ready for it; and it is 
commonly thrown into a heap without cover, truſting 
to rain for ſlaking, The proper way is, to lay the 


ſhell-lime in different heaps on the ground where it is 


to be ſpread, to reduce theſe heaps into powder by ſla- 
king it with water, and to cover the ſlaked lime with ſod 
ſo as to defend it from rain. One however ſhould ayoid 
as much as poſſible the bringing home lime before the 
ground be ready for it. Where allowed to lic long in 
a heap, there ate two bad conſequences : firſt, lime at- 
tracts moiſture, even though well covered, and runs in- 
to clots, which prevents an intimate mixture ; and, 
next, we know, that burnt limeſtone, whether in ſhells 
or in powder, returns gradually into its original ſtate 
of limeſtone ; and upon that account allo, is leſs capable 
of being mixed with the ſoil. And this is verified by a 
fact, that, after lying long, it is ſo hard bound together 
as to require a pick to ſeparate the parts. 

For the ſame reaſon, it is a bad practice, thongh 
common, to let + omar lime lie on the ſurface all win- 
ter. 


ries the whole away. | | 

As the particles of powdered lime are both ſmall and 
heavy, they quickly link to the bottom of the furrow, 
if care be not taken to prevent it. In that view, it is 


The bad effe&s above-mentioned take place here 
in part; and there is another; that rain waſhes the 
lime down to the furrows, and in a hanging field car- 
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a rule, that lime be ſpread, and mixed with the foil, Time of li- 


this manner of application, there being no occaſion to 
move it till the ground be ſtirred for a new crop, it has 


time to incorporate with the ſoil, and does not readily 


ſeparate from it. Thus, if turnip-ſeed is to be ſown 
broad-caſt, the lime ought to be laid on immediately 


before ſowing, and harrowed in with the ſeed. If a 


crop of drilled turnip or cabbage be intended, the lime 
ought to be ſpread immediately before forming in 
drills. With reſpect to wheat, the lime ought to be 
ſpread immediately before ſced-furrowing. If ſpread 
more early, before the ground be ſufficiently broken, 
it ſinks to the bottom. If a light ſoil be prepared 


for barley, the lime ought to be ſpread after ſeed- fur- 
rowing, and harrowed in with the ſced. 


In a ſtrong 
ſoil, it ſinks not ſo readily to the bottom ; and there- 


fore, before ſowing the barley, che lime ought to be 
mixed with the foil by a brake. Where moor is ſum- 
mer-fallowed for a crop of oats next year, the lime 
ought to be laid on immediately before the laſt plough- 
ing, and braked in as before. It has ſufficient time 


to incorporate with the ſoil before the land be ſtirred 
again. „„ I | 
The quantity to be laid on depends on the nature Qu 


of the ſoil. Upon a ſtrong ſoil, 70 or 80 bolls of 
ſhells are not more than ſufficient, reckoning four ſmall 
firlots to the boll, termed wheat-meaſure ; nor will it 
be an overdoſe to lay on 100 bolls. Between 50 and 


60 may ſuffice upon medium ſoils : and upon the thin 


or gravelly, between 30 and 40. It is not ſafe to lay 


immediately before ſowing, or along with the ſeed. In g. 
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* 


It is common to lime in paſture-field immediately 1 Fe 
before ploughing. This is an unſafe practice; it is gyrs fiele, 


thrown to the bottom of the furrow, from which it is 
never fully gathered up. The proper time for liming 
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1 paſture field, intended to be taken up for corn, is a 
year at leaſt, or two, before ploughing. It is waſhed 
in by rain among the roots of plants, and has time to 
incorporate with the ſoil, | 

Limeſtone beat ſmall makes an excellent manure : 
and ſupplics the want of powdered lime where there 1s 
Limeſtone beat ſmall 
has not hitherto been much uſed as a manure ; and the 
proportion between it and powdered lime has not been 
aſcertained, What follows may give ſome light. Three 
pounds of raw lime is by burning reduced to two 
pounds of ſhell-lime, Yet nothing is expelled by the 
firc but the air that was in the limeſtone : the calca- 
reous carth remains entire. Ergo, two pounds of ſhell- 
lime contain as much calcareous carth as three pounds 
of raw limeſtone, Shell-lime of the beſt quality, when 


laked with water, will meaſure out to thrice the quan- 


tity. But as limeſtone loſes none of its bulk by being 
burnt into ſhells, it follows, that three buſhels of raw 
limeſtone contain as much calgarcous carth as ſix buſhels 
of powdered lime; and, conſequently, if powdered 
lime poſſeſs not ſome virtue above raw limeſtone, three 
baſhels of the latter beat ſmall ſhould equal as a manure 


{ix buſhels of the former. 


Shell-marle, as a manure, is managed in every re- 
ſpect like powdered lime ; with this only difference, that 
a fifth or a fourth part more in meaſure ought to be 


given. The reaſon is, that ſhell-marle is leſs weighty 
than lime; and that a ball of it contains lefs calcareous 


_ earth, which is the fructifying part of both. 


. 
Of clay 
and ſtonc- 
marles. 


be leſs than a third or a fourth part. 
moſt ſubſtantial of all manures; becauſc it improves the 
weakeſt ground to equal the beſt borough- acres. The 


in order that the marle may be equally ſpread. 


Clay and ſtone marles, with reſpect to huſhandry, are 
the ſame, though in appearance different. 

The goodneſs of marle depends on the quantity of 
calcareous carth in it: which has been known to amount 
to a half or more. It is too expenſive if the quantity 
Good marle is the 


low part of Berwickſhire termed the Merſe, abounds 
every where with this marle; and isthe only county in 
Scotland where it is plenty. 


Land ought to be cleared of weeds before marling ; 


and it ought to be ſmoothed with the break and harrow, 
Marle 
is a foſſil on which no vegetable will grow; its efficacy 
depends, like that of lime, on its pulverization, and in- 
timate mixture with the foil. Toward the former, al- 


ternate dronght and moiſture contribute greatly, as alſo 


ſroſt. Therefore, after being evenly ſpread, it ought 
to lic on the ſarface all winter. In the month of Oc- 


tober it may be rouſed with a brake; which will bring 
to the ſarface, and expoſe to the air and froſt, all the 


lard parts, and mix with the ſoil all that is powdered. 
In that reſpect it differs widely from dung and lime, 
which ought to be ploughed into the ground without 
delay. Oats is a hardy grain, which will anſwer for 
being the firſt crop after marling better than any 0- 
ther; and it will ſucceed though the marle be not tho- 
roughly mixed with the foil. In that caſe, the marle 
ought to be ploughed in with an ebb furrow immediate- 
before ſowing, and braked thoronghly. It is tick- 


II to make wheat the firſt crop: if ſown before win- 
ter, froſt ſwells the marle, and is apt to throw the ſced 
out of the ground; if ſown in ſpring, it will ſuffer more 
than oats by want of due mixture 


Summer is the proper ſeaſon for marling ; becauſe 
in that ſeaſon the ma1le, being dry, is not only lighter, 
but is caſily reduced to powder. Froſt however is not 
improper for marlinz, eſpecially as in froſt there is 
little opportunity for any other work. 

Marle is a heavy body, and ſinks to the bottom of 
the furrow, if indiſcrectly ploughed. Therefore the 
firſt crop ſhould always have an cbb furrow. 
the growing of that crop, the marle has time to incor- 
porate with the foil, and to become a part of it ; after 
which it does not readily ſeparate, 
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Sect. VIII. Principles and Operations of the New 


or herſe-hocing Huſbandry. 


THe general properties attributed to the new huſ- 
bandry may be reduced to two, viz. the promoting the 
growth of plants by hocing, and the ſaving of iced ; 
both of which are equally profitable to the farmer. 


The advantages of tillage before ſowing have al- 


ready been pointed out, In this place we muſt con- 
fine ourſelves to the utility of tillage after ſowing. 
This kind of tillage is moſt generally known by the 
name of Horſe-hocing. | | 
Land ſowed with wheat, however well it may be 
cultivated in autumn, ſinks in the winter; the particles 
get nearer together, and the weeds riſe; fo that in 
ſpring, the land is nearly in the ſame ſituation as if it 
never hadebeen ploughed. This, however, is the ſea- 
ſon when it ſhould branch and grow with moſt vigour ; 
and conſequently ſtands molt in need of ploughing or 
hocing, to deſtroy the weeds, to ſupply the roots with 
freſh carth, and, by dividing anew the particles of the 
foil, to allow the roots to extend and collect nouriſli- 
ment. | | | 
It is well known, that, in gardens, plants grow with 
double vigour after being hoed or tranſplanted. If 


plants growing in arable land could be managed with 


caſe and ſafety in this manner, it is natural to expect, 
that their growth would be promoted accordingly. Ex- 


perience ſhows, that this is not only practicable, but 


attended with many advantages, 

In the operation of hoeing wheat, though ſome of 
the roots be moved or broken, the plants reccive no 
injury; for this very circumſtance makes them ſend 
forth a greater number of roots than formerly, which 
enlarge their paſture, and conſequently augment their 
growth. | 

Sickly wheat has often recovercd its vigonr after a 
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good hocing, eſpecially when performed in weather not 


very hot or dry. 
Wheat, and ſuch 
requires 00g more than oats, barley, or other grain 
ſown in the ſpring ; for, it the land has been well 
ploughed before the ſowing of ſpring-corn, it neither 
has time to harden, nor io produce many weeds, not 
having been expoſed to the winter's ſnow and rain. 


Of SowiNc. 


As, in the practice of the New Huſbandry, plants 
grow with greater vigour than by the old ET the 
land ſhould be ſowed thinner, It is this principle of 
the new huſbandry that has been chiefly objected to; 


for, upon obſerving the land occupied by a ſmall num- 


ber of plants, people are apt to look upon all the va- 
cant 


grain as is ſown before winter, 
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Practice. cant ſpace as loſt. But this prejudice will ſoon be re- 
moved, when it is conſidered, that, in the beſt land 


cultivated in the common method, and ſown very thick, 
each ſecd produces but one or two ears; that, in the 
ſame land fown thinner, every ſeed produces two or 
three cars; and that a ſingle ſecd ſometimes produces 
13 or 21 cars. | 
In the common method, as there arc many more 
plants than can find ſufficient nouriſhment, and as it 1s 
impoſſible to aſſiſt them by hocing, numbers die before 


they attain maturity, the greateſt part remain ſickly 


and drooping ; and thus part of the ſced is loſt. On 


the contrary, in the ncw method, all the plants have 
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ſtant from each other. 


as much food as they require; and as they are, from 
time to time, aſſiſted by hocing, they become ſo vigo- 
rous as to equal in their production the numerous but 


ſickly plants cultivated in the common method. 


Of HoE INCO. 


Tu new huſbandry is abſolutely impracticable in 
lands that are not eaſily ploughed. Attempting to 
cultivate land according, to this huſbandry, without at- 
tending to this circumſtance, that it is practicable in 
no lands excepting ſuch as have already been brought 
into good tilth by the old method, has gone far to 
make it contemptible in many places. | 

When a ficld is in good tilth, it ſhould be ſown ſo 


thin as to leave ſuſficicnt room for the plants to extend 


their roots. After being well plonghed and harrowed, 
it muſt be divided into rows, at the diſtance of thirty 


inches from one anvther. On the ſides of each of theſe. 


rows, two rows of wheat muſt be ſowed ſix inches di- 
By this means there will be an 
interval of two feet wide betwixt the rows, and every 
plant will have room cnough to extend its roots, and to 
ſipply it with food. The intervals will likewiſe be ſüf— 
ficient for allowing the earth to be hoed or tilled with- 


out injuring the plants in the rows. 


The firſt hocing, which ſhould be given before the 


winter, is intended to drain away the wet, and to diſ- 
poſe the earch to be mellowed by the froſts. Theſe 
two ends will be anſwered by drawing two ſmall fur- 
rows at a little diſtance from the rows, and throwing 
the earth taken from the furrows into the middle of 
the intervals. This firſt hoeing ſhould be given when 
the wheat is in leaf. 

The ſecond hoeing, which is intended to make the 


plants branch, ſhould be given after the hard froſts are 


over. To do this with advantage, after ſtirring the 
earth a little near the rows, the earth which was thrown 
in the middle of the intervals ſhould be turned back in- 
to the furrows. This earth, having been mellowed by 


the winter, ſupplies the plants with excellent food, and 


makes the roots extend, 

The third hocing, which is intended to invigorate 
the ſtalk, ſhould be given when the cars of the corn 
begin to ſhow themſclves. This hocing may, however, 
be very ſight. 

But the laſt hoeing is of the preateſt importance, 
as it enlarges the grain, and makes the ears fill at their 
extremitics. This hocing ſhould be given when the 
wheat is in bloom; a furrow muſt be drawn in the 
middle of the interval, and the earth thrown to the 
right and left on the root of the plants. This ſupports 
the plants, prevents them from being laid, and pre- 
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pares the ground for the next ſowing, as the ſeed is 
then to be put in the middle of the ground that formed 
the intervals. 

The belt ſeaſon for hoeing is two or three days af- 
ter rain, or ſo ſoon after rain as the foil will quit the 
inſtrument in K Light dry ſoils may be hoed al- 


moſt any time, but this is far from being the cafe with 


ſtrong clay foils ; the ſcaſon for hocing ſuch is fre- 
quently ſhort and precarious ; every opportunity there- 
fore ſhould be carefully watched, and cagerly embra- 
ced. The two extremes of wet and dry, are great ene- 
mies to vegetation in ſtrong clay ſoils. There is a pe- 
riod between the time of clay ſoils running together, 
ſo as to puddle by ſuperfluous wet, and the time of 
their caking by * that they are as tractable as 
need be. This is the juncture for hocing ; and fo 
much land as ſhall be thus ſcaſonably hoed, will not 
cake or cruſt upon the ſurface, as it otherwiſe would 
have done, till it has been ſoaked or drenched again 
with rain; in which caſe the hocing is to be repeated 
as ſoon as the ſoil will quit the inſtrument, and as of- 
ten as necellary ; by which time the growing crop will 


begin to cover the ground, ſo as to act as a ſcreen to 
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the ſurface of the land againſt the intenſe heat of the 


ſun, and thereby prevent, in great meaſure, the bad 
effects of the ſoil's caking in dry weather. 


By this ſucceſſive tillage, or hoeing, good crops will 


be obtained, provided the weather is not very unfa- 
vourable, 


But as ſtrong, vigorous plants are longer before they: 
arrive at maturity, corn raiſed in the new way is later 


in ripening than any other, and muſt therefore be ſown 
carlier. | 
In order to prepare the intervals for ſowing again, 
ſome well-rotted dung may be laid in the deep furrows 
made in the middle-of the intervals; and this dung 
muſt be covered with the carth that was before thrown 
towards the rows of wheat. But, if the land does not 
require mending, the deep furrow is filled without any 


dung. This operation ſhould be performed immedi- 


ately after harveſt, that there may be time to give the 


land a light ſtirring before the rows are ſowed ; which 


ſhould occupy the middle of the ſpace which formed 


the intervals during the laſt crop. The intervals of tlie 


ſecond ycar take up the ſpace occupied by the ſtubble of 


the firſt. 


Suppoſing dung to be neceſſary, which is denied by, 
many, a very {mall quantity is ſufficient ; a ſingle layer, 


put in the bottom of cach furrow, will be enough. 


DEscklirrIox of the INSTRUMENTS commonly uſed: 


in the NEw HUSBANDRY. 


Fig. 1. is a-marking plough. The principal uſe of 221 


this plough is to ſtraight and regulate the ridges. 
firſt line 1s traced by the eye, by means of three poles, 
placed in a ſtraight line. The plough draws the firſt 
furrow in the direction of this line ; and, at the ſame 
time, with the tooth A, fixed in the block of wood 
near the end of the croſs- pole or ſlider B B, marks the 
breadth of the ridge at the diſtance intended. The 
plonghman next traces the ſecond line or rutt made by 


The Inſtruments: 
deſcribed. , 


Plate VIII. 


the tooth, and draws a ſmall furrow along it; and con- 
tinues in this manner till the whole field is laid out in 


ſtraight and equidiſtant ridges. 


Fi fs . 
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up the bottom of land when greatly exhauſted. By its 


conſtruction, the width and depth of the furrows can 
be regalated to a greater certainty than by any other 


Plate VIII. 


)J 


Fig. 2. is a plongh for breaking up lea, or turning 


hitherto known in this country, Its appearance 15 
heavy ; bat two horſes are ſaſficient to plough with it 
in ordinary free land; and only four are neceſlary in 
the ſtiffeſt clay-ſoils. This plough is likewiſe eaſily 
held and tempered. A, is the ſword fixed in the ſ1zers 
B, which runs thro' a mortiſe E, at the end of the beam 
C, and regulates the depth of the furrow by railing or 
depreſſing the beam ; it is fixed by putting the pin D 
thro' the beam and ſword, and is moveable at Kk. 

F ig. 3, is a jointed brake-harrow with 24 teeth, ſha- 


ped like coulters, and ſtanding at about an angle of 80 


degrees, By this inſtrument the 


land 18 finely pulve- 


 rized, and prepared for receiving the ſeed from the drill. 


follow the brake when neceſſary. The ſeven hindmoſt 


It requires four horſes in ſtiff, and two in open, land. 
This harrow is likewiſe uſed for levelling the ridges ; 
which is done by preſſing it down by the handles where 
the ridge is high, and railing it up when low. 

Fig. 4. is an angular weeding harrow, which may 


teeth ſhould ſtand at a more acute angle than the reſt, 
in order to collect the weeds, which the holder can 
drop at pleaſure, by railing the hinder part, which is 
fixed to the body of the harrow by two joints. 

Fig. 5. is a pair of harrows with ſhafts. This har- 
row is uſed for covering the ſced in the drills, the horſes 
going in the furrow., _ 

Fig. 6. is a drill-plough, conſtructed in ſuch a man- 


ner as to ſow at once two rows of heans, peaſe, or 


| 2 boxes hic 
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wheat. This machine is caſily wrought by two horſes. 
A, is the happer for containing the Res ; B, circular 
boxes for receiving the ſeed from the happer ; CC, two 
reccive the ſeed from ſmall holes in 

e circular boxes, as they turn round; and laſt of all, 
the ſeed is dropped into the drills through holes in the 
{quare boxes, behind the conlters D. The cylinder E 


follows, which, together wih the wheel F, regulates 


the depth of the coulters, and covers the ſeed ; the har- 
row G comes behind all, and covers the ſeed more 
completely. HH, two ſliders, which, when drawn 
out, prevent the ſeed from falling into the boxes; and, 
I, is a catch which holds the rungs, and prevents the 


boxes from turning, and lofing ſeed at the ends of the 


ridges. | 

Fig. 7. is a ſingle hoc-plough of a very ſimple con- 
ſtruction, by which the earth in the intervals is ſtir- 
red and laid up on both ſides to the roots of the plants, 
and at the ſame time the weeds are deſtroyed. A A, 
the mould- boards, which may be raifed or depreſſed at 
pleaſure, according as the farmer wants to throw the 
carth higher or lower npon the roots, | | 

Fig. 2. is a drill-rake for peaſe. This inſtrument, 
which is chiefly calculated for ſmall incloſures of "ight 
2 is a ſort of ſtrong plough rake, with four 
large teeth, at a, a, , h, a little incurvated. The diſtance 
from a to a, and from 6 to h, is nine inches. The interval 
between the two inner teeth, 4à and 6, is three feet ſix 
inches, which allows ſufficient room for the hole-plough 
to move in. To the piece of timber cc, forming the head 
of the rake, are fixed the handles 4, and the beam e, 
to which the horſe is faſtened, When this inſtrument 
is drawn over a piece of land made thoroughly fine, 


termined by the conſtruction of the inſtrument. Theſe 
diſtances may be accurately preſerved, provided that 
the tecth aa retarn when the ploughman comes back, 
aſter having ploughed one turn, in two of the channels 
formed before, marked 55: thus all the furrows in the 
field will be traced with the ſame regularity. When 
the ground is thus formed into drills, the peaſe may 
be ſcattered by a ſingle motion of the hand at a cer- 
tain diſtance from one another into the channels, and 


then covered with the flat part of a hand-rake, and 


preſſed down gently. This inſtrument is ſo ſimple, 


that any workman may caſily make or repair it. 

On Plate IX. is delincated a patent drill ma- 
chine, lately invented by the Reverend James Cooke 
of Ideaton-Norris near Mancheſter. A, the upper 
part of the ſecd-box. B, the lower part of the 
ſame box. C, a moveable partition, with a lever, 
by which the grain or ſeed is let fall at pleaſure 
from the upper to the lower part of the ſeed-box, 
from whence it 1s taken up by cups or ladles ap- 
plied to the cylinder D, and dropped into the funncl! 
E, and conveyed thereby into the furrow or drill made 
in the land by the coulter F, and covered by the rake 
or harrow G. I, a lever, by which the wheel I is 
lifted out of generation with the wheel K, to prevent 
the grain or ſeed being ſcattered upon the ground, 
while the machine is turning round at the end of the 
land, by which the harrow G is alſo lifted from the 
ground at the ſame time, and by the ſame motion, by 
means of the crank, and the horizontal lever h . L, 
a ſliding lever, with a weight upon it, by means of 
which, the depth of the furrows or drills, and conſe- 
quently the depth that the grain or ſeed will be depoſi- 
ted in the land, ay be eaſily aſcertained. M, a ſcrew 
in the coulter beam, by turning of which, the ſecd- box 
B is elevated or depreſſed, in order to prevent the grain 
or ſced being cruſhed or bruiſed by the revolution of 
the cups or ladles. Fig. 12. a rake with iron teeth, 
to be applied to the under ſide of the rails of the ma- 
chine, with ſtaples and ſcrew nuts at 2 , by which 
many uſcfu] purpoſes are anſwered, viz. in accumula- 
ting cuitch or hay into rows, and as a ſcarificator for 
young crops of wheat in the ſpring, or to be uſed upon 
a fallow ; in which caſe, the ſeed- box, the ladle cy lin- 
der, the coulters, the funncls, and harrows, arc all ta- 
ken away. | 


This ſide view of the machine is repreſented, for the 


ſake of perſpicuity, with one ſeed-box only, one coul- 


ter, one funnel, one harrow, &c. whereas a complete 
machine is furniſhed with five coulters, five harrows, 
ſeven funnels, a ſeed-box in eight partitions, &c. with 
ladles of different ſizes, for EErens ſorts of grain and 
ſeeds. | 

Theſe machines, (with five coulters ſixteen guincas, 
with four coulters fifteen guineas) equally excel in ſct- 
ting or planting all ſorts of grain and ſeeds, even carrot 


. ſeed, to exactneſs, after the rate of from cight to ten 
chain acres per day, with one man, a boy, and two 


lorſes. They depoſite the grain or ſeed in any given 
quantity from one peck to three buſhels per acre, re- 
gularly and uniformly, and that without grinding or 
bruiſing the ſeed, and at any given depth, from half an 
inch to half a dozen inches, in rows at the E r of 

twelve, 
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They are equally uſeful on all lands, are 
durable, caſy to manage, and by no means ſubject to 
be put out of repair. 

The ladle cylinder D is furniſhed with cups or la- 
dles of four different ſizes for different ſorts of grain 
or ſceds, which may be diſtinguiſhed by the numbers 
I, 2, 3, 4.—N® 1. (the ſmalleſt ſize) is calculated for 
turnip- ſeed, clover-iced, cole-ſ{ced, rape, &c. and will 
ſow ſomething more than one pound per ſtatute acre. 
No 2, for wheat, rye, hemp, flax, &c. and will ſow 
ſomething more than one buſhel per acre. No 3. for 
barley ; and will ſow one buſhel aud a half per acre. 
No 4. for beans, oats, peaſe, vetches, &c. and will 
ſow two buſhels per acre. | 

Notwithſtanding the above ſpecified quantities of 
* or ſeeds, a greater or leſs quantity of each may 

e ſown at pleaſure, by ſtopping up with a little clay, 
or by adding a few ladles to each reſpective box. The 
in or ſeeds intended to be ſown, muſt be put in thoſe 
xes, to which the cups or ladles as above deſcribed 


_ reſpectively belong, an equal quantity into each box, 


and all the other boxes empty. The ladle cylinder may 
be reverſed, or turned end for end at pleaſure, for dit- 
ferent ſorts of grain, &c. 

For fowing beans, oats, peaſe, &c. with a five-coulter 
machine, four large ladles muſt occaſionally be applied 
at equal diſtances round thoſe parts of the cylinder 
which ſubtend the two end boxes. And for ſowing 
| barley, eight large ones muſt be applied as above; or 
four ladles, No 2. to each of the wheat boxes. Theſe ad- 
ditional ladles are fixed on the cylinder with nails, or ta- 
ken off in a few minutes; but for ſowing with a four-coul- 
ter machine, the above alterations are not neceſlary. 
The funnels are applied to their reſpective places by 
correſponding numbers. Care ſhould be taken, that 
the points of the funnel ſtand directly behind the backs 
ot the coulters, which is done by wedges being applied 
to one {ide or other of the coulters, at the time they 
are fixed in their reſpective places. | 

The machine being thus put together, which is rea- 
dily and expeditiouſly done, as no ſeparate part will 
coincide with any other but that to which it reſpec- 
tively belongs, and an equal quantity of grain or feed 
in each of the reſpective boxes, the land alſo being pre- 
viouſly ploughed and harrowed once or ſo in a place to 
level the ſurface; but if the land be very rough, a rol- 
ler will beſt anſwer that purpoſe, whenever the land 1s 
dry enough to admit of it; and upon ſtrong clays, a 
ſpiked roller is ſometimes neceſſary to reduce the ſize 


of large dry clods; which being done, the driver 


ſhould walk down the furrow or edge of the land, and 


having hold of the laſt horſe's head with his hand, he 


will readily keep him in ſuch a direction, as will bring 
the outſide coulter of the machine within three or four 


inches of the edges of the land or ridge, at which. 


uniform extent, he ſhould keep his arm till he comes 
to the end of the land; where having turned round, 
he muſt come to the other ſide of his horſes, and walk- 
ing upon the laſt outſide drill, having hold of the horſe's 
head with his hand as before, he will readily. Keep the 


machine in ſuch a direction, as will ſtrike the ſucceed- 
ing drill at ſuch a diſtance from the laſt outſide one, or 


that he walks upon, as the coulters are. diſtant from 
each other, 


ſhould be let down, a 
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The perſon who attends the machine ſhould put down Practice. 


the lever I ſoon enough at the end of the land, 
the cups or ladles may have time to fill, before he be- 
gins to ſow; and at the end of the land, he muſt ap- 
p y his right hand to the middle of the rail between the 

andles, by which he will keep the coulters in the 
2 while he is lifting up the lever H with his left 

and, to prevent the grain being ſcattered upon the 
headland, while the machine is turning round; this he 
will do with great eaſe, by continuing his right hand 
upon the rail between the handles, and applying his 
left arm under the left handle, in order to 15 the coul- 


ters out of the ground while the machine is turning 


round, | 
If there be any difficulty in uſing the machine, it 
conſiſts in driving it ſtraight. As to the perſon who 


attends the machine, he cannot poſſibly commit any er- 


rors, except ſuch as are wilfu), particularly as he ſees at 
one view the whole proceſs of the buſineſs, viz. that the 
coulters make the drills of a proper depth; that the 
funnels continue open to convey the grain or ſeed into 
the drills ; that the rakes or harrows cover the grain 


ſuſkciently ; and when ſeed is wanting in the lower 


boxes B, which he cannot avoid ſecing, he readily ſup- 
plies them from the upper boxes A, by applying his 
hand, as the machine goes along, to the lever C. The 
lower boxes B, ſhould not be ſutte 


before they are ſupplied with ſeed, but ſhould be kept 


nearly full, or within an inch or ſo of the edge of the. 


box. | 

If chalk lines are made acroſs the backs of the coul-- 
ters, at ſuch a diſtance from the ends as the ſeed ſhould 
be depoſited in the ground (viz. about two inches for 


wheat, and from two to-three for ſpring 2 „the per- 
ſon that attends the machine will be better able to aſ- 
certain the depth the ſeed ſhould be depoſited in the 


drills, by obſerving, as the machine goes along, whe- 
ther the chalk lines are above or below the ſurface of 
the land ; if above, a proper weight muſt be applied 
to the lever L, which will for 


for the land, one or more funnels may occaſionally be 
ſtopped with a little looſe paper, and the ſeed received 


into ſuch funnel returned at the end of the land, or 
ſooner if required, into the upper ſeed-box. But for 
regularity and expedition, lands conſiſting of ſo many 
fect wide from outſide to outſide, as the machine con- 
tains coulters, when fixcd at twelve inches diſtance, or- 
twice or three times the number, &c. are beſt calcula- 
ted for the machine. In wet foils or ſtrong clays, . 


lands or ridges of the width of the machine, andin dry 


ſoils, of twice the width, are recommended. For ſow-- 
ing of narrow high-ridged lands, the outſide coulters 
the middle ones raiſed, ſo that 
the points of the coulters may, form the ſame curve 
that the land or ridge forms. And the looſe foil har- 
rowed down into the furrows ſhould be returned to the 
edges of the lands or ridges from whence it came, by 
a double mould-board or other plough, whether the. 


land be wet or dry.. 


Clover or other hays, intended. to. be. ſown. by thec 


red to become empty 


the coulters into 
the ground; if below, the lever L and weight muſt 
= reverſed, which will prevent thcir cle too 
deep. RT | 

In different parts of the kingdom, lands or ridges 
are of different ſizes; where the machine is too wide 


- 
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Practice. machine, Gould be plonghed a deep ſtrong furrow 
kad well harrowed, in order to level the ſurtace, and 


- drills, 


yet as much looſe foil as poſſible for the coulters to 
work in; and when ſown, if any of the ſeed appears 
in the drills uncovered by reaſon of the {tiff texture of 
the ſoil, or toughneſs of the roots, a light harrow may 
be taken over the land, once in a place, which will et- 
fectuailly cover the ſeed, without diſplacing it at all in 
the drills, For ſowing leas, a confiderable weight muſt 
be applied to the lever L, to force the coulters into the 
ground; and a ſet of wrought-iron coulters, well-ſtecl- 
ed, and made ſharp at the front edge and bottom, are 
recommended ; they will pervade the {oil more readily, 
conſequently require lefz 7 and expedite buſineſs 
more than adequate to the additional expence. 

For every balf acrc of land intended to be ſown by 
the machine with the ſced of that very valuable root, 
(carrot) one buſhel of ſaw-duſt, and one pound of car- 
rot ſeed, ſhould be provided; the ſaw-duſt ſhould be 
made dry, and ſifted to take ont all the lumps and 
chips, and divided into cight equal parts or heaps; the 
carrot ſeed ſhould likewiſe be dried, and well rubbed 
between the hands, to take off the beards, fo that it 
will ſeparate readily, and being divided into eight e- 
qual parts or heaps, one part of the carrot ſeed miſt 
be well mixed with one part of the ſaw-duſt, and ſo on, 
till all the parts of the carrot ſced and ſaw-duſt are well 
mixed and incorporated together; in which ſtate it may 


be ſown very regularly in drills at twelve inches diſ- 


tance, by the cups or ladles N? 2. Carrot ſeed reſem- 


bling ſaw-duſt very much in its ze, roughneſs, weight, 


adheſion, &. will remain mixed as above during the 
ſowing ; a ladle-full of ſaw-duſt will, upon an averape, 
contain three or four carrot ſeeds, by which means the 


_ carrot ſeed cannot be otherwiſe than regular in the 
In attempting to depoſit ſmall ſceds near the. 


ſurface, it may ſo happen that ſome of the ſceds may 
not be covered with foil; in which caſe, a light roller 


may be drawn over the land after the ſeed is ſown, 


which will not only cover the ſceds, but will alſo, by 
levelling the ſurface, prepare the land for an carlicr 
ioc ing than could otherwiſe have taken place, 

It has always been fonnd troubleſome, ſometimes 
impracticable, to ſow any kind of grain or feeds (even 
broad-caſt) in a high wind. This inconvenience is en- 
tircly obviated, by placing a ſcreen of any kind of 


cloth, or a ſack, ſupported by two uprights nailed to 


the ſides of the machine, behind the funnels, which will 
prevent the grain or ſeed being blown out of its direc- 
tion in falling from the ladlcs into the funnels. 
pipes of tin may alſo be put on the ends of the fun- 
nels, to convey the grain or ſeed ſo near the ſurface of 
the land, that the higheſt wind ſhall not be able to in- 
terrupt its deſcent into the drills, LS þ 
Reſpecting the uſe of the machine, it is frequently 
remarked by ſome people not converſant with the pro- 
perties of matter and motion, that the ſoil will cloſe 
after tlie conlters before the ſeed is admitted into the 
drills, Whereas the very contrary is the caſe ; forthe 


velocity of the coulters in paſling through the ſoil, is 

ſo much greater than the velocity with which the foil 

cloſes up the drills by its own ſpontaneous pravity, that 

the inciſions or drills will be conſtantly open for three 

or four inches behind the conlters; by which means, 

it is morally impoſlible (it the points of the funnels 
No 8. 
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Small 


ſtand directly behind the coulters) that the ſeed with 
the velocity it acquires in falling through the funnels, 
ſ1:4!] not be admitted into the drills, 

Fig. 12. is a new conſtructed ſimple hand-hoe, by 
which onc man will effectuall y hoe two chain acres per 
day, carthing up the ſoil at the ſame time to the rows 
of corn or pulſe, ſo as to cauſe roots to iſſue from the 
firſt joint of the ſtem, above the ſurſace of the land, 
which otherwiſe would never have exiſted. 

This hoe is worked much in the ſame manner as a 
common Dutch hoe, or ſcuffle, is worked in gardens. 
The handle is elcvated or depreſſed, to ſuit the ſize of 
the perſon that works it, by means of an iron wedge 
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being reſpectively applicd to the upper or under fide of 


the handle that goes into the ſocket of the hoe. 

The wings or moulding plates of the hoe, which are 
calculated to cart]: up the ſoil to the rows of corn, ſo as 
to cauſe roots to iſſue from the firſt joint of the ſtem 


exiſted, ſhould never be uſed for the firſt hoeing, but 
ſhould always be uſcd for the laſt hoeing, and uſes or 
not uſed, at the option of the farmer, wha any inter- 
mediate hoeing is performed. 


SUMMARY Of the OPERATIONS neceſſary in executing 
the NEW HusBANDKY With the PLOUGH. 


r. It is indiſpenſbly neceſſary that the farmer be 
provided with a drill and hoe-plough. 


above the ſurface, which otherwiſe would not Have 


22% 
Summary 
of the ope- 


” #%The new huſbandry may be begun either with rations. 


the winter or ſpring corn. 


3. The land mutt be prepared by four good plough- 


ings, given at different times, from the beginning of 


April to the middle of September. 

4. Theſe plonghings muſt be done in dry weather, 
to prevent the carth from kneading. _ 

5. The land muſt be harrowed in the ſame manner 
as if it were fowed in the common way. 

6. The rows of wheat ſhquld be ſowed very ſtraight. 

7. When the field is nt very large, a line muſt be 
ſtrained acroſs it, by which axill may be traced with 
a hoe for the horſe that draws che drill to go in; and 


when the rows are ſown, 50 inches Huſt be left betwixt 


each rill, But when the field is large, ſtakes at five 
feet diſtance from each other muſt be placed at the two 
ends. 
with a plough that has no mould-board, for the horſe to 
go in that draws the drill, directing himſelf with his 

eye by the ſtakes. 
8. The ſowing ſhould be finiſhed at the end of Sep- 

tember, or beginning of October, 4 | 
9. The furrows mult be traced the long way of the 


The workmen mult then trace a ſmall furrow . 


land, that as little ground as poſſible may be Joſt in head- 


lands. | | 

10. The rows, if it can be done, ſhould run down 
the ſlope of the land, that the water may get the ca- 
ſier oft. | E 

11. The ſced-wheat mult be plunged into a tub of 
lime-water, and ſtirred, that the light corn may come 
to the ſurface and be ſkimmed off, 

12. The ſeed muſt be next ſpread on a floor, and 
frequently ſtirred, till it is dry enough to run through 
the valves of the happer of the drill. 

13. To prevent imut, the ſeed may be put into a ley 
of aſhes and lime. | 
TR * 14. Good 
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Part II. 
Practice. 
—v— rence to new, as it is found by experience not to be ſo 
ſubject to ſmut. | 
15. After the happers of the drill are filled, the 
horſe muſt go ſlowly along the furrow that was traced. 
That a proper quantity of ſeed may be ſown, the a- 
perture of the happer muſt be ſuited to the ſize of the 
ain. | 
" 16. As the drill is ſeldom well managed at firſt, the 
field ſhould be examined after the corn has come up, 
and the deficiencies ſupplied. "is; HAT 
17. Upon wet ſoils or ſtrong clays, wheat ſhould not 


be depoſited more than two inches deep, on any ac- 


count whatever; nor leſs than two inches deep on dry 
foils. From two or three inches is a medium depth for 
all ſpring corn. But the exact depth at which grain 
ſhould be depoſited in different ſoils, from the lighteſt 
fand to the ſtrongeſt clay, is readily aſcertained only 
by obſerving at what diſtance under the ſurface of the 
wr , the ſecondary or coronal roots are formed in the 
ring. | | 
F 18. Stiff lands, that retain the wet, muſt be ſtirred 
or hoed in October. This ſhould be done by dee 
a furrow in the middle of the intervals, and afterwards 
filling it up by a furrow drawn on each ſide, which 
will raiſe the earth in the middle of the intervals, and 
leave two ſmall furrows next the rows, for draining off 
the water, which is very hurtful to wheat in winter. 
19. The next ſtirring muſt be given about the end 
of March, with a light plongh. In this ſtirring the 
furrows made to drain the rows muſt be filled up by 
earth from the middle of the intervals. 

20. Some time in May, the rows muſt be evened; 
which, though troubleſome at firſt, ſoon becomes caſy, 
as the weeds are ſoon kept under by tillage. | 
21. In June, juſt before the wheat is 1n bloom, ano- 
ther ſtirring muſt be given with the plough. A deep 
furrow muſt be made in the middle of the intervals, 
and the earth thrown upon the ſides of the rows. 

22. When the wheat is ripe, particular care muſt be 
taken, in reaping it, to trample as little as poſſible on 
the ploughed land. 


23. Soon after the wheat is carried off the field, the 


intervals muſt be turned up with the plough, to prepare 
them for the ſeed. The great furrow in che middle 
muſt not only be filled, but the earth raiſed as much as 
poſlible in the middle of the intervals. 
224. In September, the land muſt be 
with a drill as above directed. 


25. In October, the ſtubble muſt be turned in for 


forming the new intervals; and the ſame management 
muſt be obſerved as directed in the firſt year, 


We pretend not to determine whether the old or 


new huſbandry be preferable in every country. With 

regard to this point, the climate, the ſituation of parti- 
cular land, ſkill and dexterity in managing the machi- 
nery ; the comparative expence in railing crops, and 
many other circumſtances, muſt be accurately attended 
to before a determination can be given. 

The following comparative view of the old and new 
methods of culture, was furniſhed for the editors of Mr 
Tull's Horſe-hocing Huſbandry, by a gentleman who for 
ſome years practiſed both in a country where the ſoil was 
light and chalky, like that from which he drew his ob- 
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14. Good old ſeed-wheat ſhould be choſen in prefe- 


again ſowed 
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ſervations. It is neceſſary to remark, that in the new practice. 
huſbandry every article is ſtated at its full value, and 
the crop of each year is four buſhels ſhort of the other; 

though, in ſeveral years experience, it has cqualled and 


generally exceeded thoſe of the neighbourhood in the 
old way. 


An eſtimate of the expence and profit of 10 acres 
of land in 20 years. 


223 
I. In the old way. Compara- 
| | tive viewof 
Firſt year, for wheat, coſts 331. 5s. theexpence 
__ „ 5. d. . . dl. and profits 
Firſt ploughing, at 68. per acre 3 0 © of the Old 
Second and third ditto, at Bs. Hatbardry 
per acre - 4 0 o TH 
Manure, 3os. per acre - 15 © o | CONE 
| _ 22 0 @ 
Two harrowings, and ſowing, | 
at 28. 6d. per acre - x 4 © 
| Seed, three buſhels per acre, 
at 4s. per buſhel = > © © 
Weeding, at 28. per acre - 1 © © 
Reaping, binding, and carry- 
— 1 09- -... 
| 11 5 o 
Second year, for barley, coſts 95 
III. 6s. 8d. viz. 
Once ploughing, at 6s. per 
acre - - 3..0 © 
Harrowing and ſowing, at 
Is. 6d. per acre - 0 15 © 
Weeding, at 1s. per acre - 010 0 
Seed, four buſhels per acre, FO 
at 2s per buſhel - - 4 0 o 
Cutting, raking, and carry- 
ing, at 3s. 2d. per acre - 111 8 
Graſs-ſceds, at 3s. per acre 1 10 o 
A $3 
| 44 Xx $ 
Third and fourth years, lying in graſs, 
colt nothing : ſo that the expence of 
ten acres in four years comes to 441. | 
118. 8d. and in 2 years to 222 18 4 
Firſt year's produce is half a | 
load of wheat per acre, at Jl. 35 0 0 
Second year's produce is two | 
quarters of barley per acre, 5 
at II. . - 20 0 0 
Third and fourth year's graſs 
is valued at 11. 108. per acre 15 © © 
So that the produce of ten 
acres in four years is 70 0 © 
And in twenty years it will be -* 600 &. Þ | 
Deduct the expence, and there remains ; 
clear profit on ten acres in twenty Years — 
by the old way - - 127 1 8 


IT. In the new way. 


Firſt year's extraordinary expence is, for 
ploughing and manuring the land, the 
ſame as in the old way wa 0 o 


Ploughing 
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Praftice. „ 
pPloughing once more, at 43. C £ 
r acre - 2 0 © 
Seed, nine pallons per acre, 
at 48. per baſhel . 3-4-0 
Drilling, at 7d. per acre - © $5 10 
Hand-hoeing, and weeding, at 
23, 6d. per acre - 8 
Horſe-hoeing ſix times, at 
105, per acre - 5 © © 
Reaping, binding, and car- 
ry ing, at 6s. per acre - 3 © © 
nding annual charge on - 
ten acres is - 13 15 10 
Therefore the expence on ten acres in | 
twenty years is - - 275 16 8 
Add the extraordinaries of the firſt year, — 
and the ſum is 5 297 16 8 
The yearly produce is at leaſt two quar- 
ters of wheat per acre, at 11. 8s. per 
quarter; which, on ten acres in tWen- — 
ty years, amounts to - 560 0 © 


1274 
Argu- 
ments in 
favour of 
the New 
Method. 


Therefore, all things paid there remains 
clear profit on ten acres in twenty years 
by the new way - - 


262 3 4 


« So that the profit on ten acres of land in twenty 
years, in the new way, exceeds that in the old by 
L.135: 1:8, and conſequently is conſiderably more 


than double thereof; an ample encouragement to prac- 


tiſe a ſcheme, whereby ſo great advantage will ariſe 
from ſo ſmall a quantity of land, in the compaſs of a 


twenty-one years leaſe; one year being allowed, both 


in the old and new way, for preparing the ground. 

It ought withal to be obſerved, that Mr Tull's huſ- 
bandry requires no manure all, though we have here, 
to prevent objections, allowed the charge thereof for 
the firſt year; and moreover, that though the crop of 
wheat from the drill-plough is here put only at two 
quarters on an acre, yet Mr Tull himſelf, by actual ex- 
periment and meaſure, found the produce of his drill- 


ed wheat-crop amounted to almoſt four quarters on an 


acre,” 
It appears alſo from a comparative calculation of ex- 
nce and profit between the drill and common huſ- 
bandry, taken from Mr Baker's report to the Dublin 
Society of is experiments in agriculture for the year 


1765, that there 1s a clear profit ariſing upon an Iriſh 


acre of land in 15 years in the drill huſbandry of 
L623 43 1 
I. 27: 19: 2; and therefore a greater profit in the 
drilled acre in this time of L.24 : 4 : 9, which amounts 
toL.1 : 12: 31 per annum. From hence he infers, 
that in every 15 years the fee-fimple of all the tillage- 
lands of the kingdom is loft to the community by the 
common courſe of tillage. In ftating the accounts, 
from which their reſult js obtained, no notice is taken 
of fences, water-cutting the land, weeding and reap- 
ing, becauſe theſe articles depend on a variety of cir- 
camſtances, and will, in general, exceed in the com- 
mon huſbandry thoſe incurred by the other. 

Belules, the certainty of a crop is greater in this new 


way chan in the old way of flowing ; for moſt of the 
[ 


11, and in the common huſbandry of 


accidents attending wheat crops, are owing to their 
being late ſown, which is neceſſary to the farmer in 
the old way ; but in the horſe-hocing method the far- 
mer may plough two furrows whereon the next crop 
is to ſtand immediately after the firſt crop 1s off, In 
this manner of huſbandry, the land may be ploughed 
dry and drilled wet, without any inconvenience ; and 
the ſced is never planted under the furrow, but placed 
juſt at the depth which is moſt proper, that is, at about 
two inches; in which caſe it is eaſy to preſerve it, and 
there is no danger of burying it. Thus the ſeed has 
all the advantage of early ſowing,” and none of the dil- 
advantages that may attend it in tie other way, and 
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Practice. 
— parent 


the crop is much more certain than by any other means 


that can be uſed. 1 | 
The condition in which the land is left after the 


crop, is no leſs in favour of the horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 


than all the other articles. The number of plants is 
the great principle of the exhauſting of land. In the 
common hnſbandry, the number is vaſtly greater than 
in the drilling way, and three plants in four often 
come to nothing, after having exhauſted the ground 
as much as profitable plants; and the weeds which live 
to the time of harveſt in the common way, exhauſt the 
land no leſs than ſo many plants of corn, often much 
more. The horſe-hoeing method deſtroys all the weeds 
in the far greater part of the land, and leaves that part 
unexhauſted and perfectly freſh for another crop. The 
wheat plants being alſo but a third part of the number 
at the utmoſt of thoſe in the ſowing way, the land is 
ſo much the leſs exhanſted by them; and it is very e- 
vident from the whole, that it muſt be, as experience 


proves that it is, left in a much better condition after 


this than after the common huſbandry. 
The farmers who are againſt this method object, that 


it makes the plants too ſtrong, and that they are more 


liable to the blacks or blights of inſets for that rea- 
fon ; but as this allows that the hoeing can, without 
the uſe of dung, give too much nouriſhment, it is very 
Plain that it can give enongh ; and it is the farmer's 
fault if he do not proportion his pains ſo as to have the 
advantage of the nouriſhment without the diſadvanta- 
es. It is alſo obj ected, that as hoeing can make poor 
and rich enough to bear on crops of wheat, it may 
make good land too rich for it. 
happen, the ſowing of wheat on it may be let alone a 
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Objection: | 


and an- 
ſwers. 


But if this ſhould 


while, and in the place of it the farmer may have a 


crop of turnips, carrots, cabbages, and the like, which 


are excellent food for cattle, and cannot be over- nou- 
riſhed; or, if this is not choſen, the land, when thus 


made too rich, may ſoon be ſufficiently impoveriſhed 


by ſowing corn upon it in the common old way, 

The method of horſe-hoeing huſbandry, ſo ſtrongly 
recommended by Mr Tull, is objected to by many on 
account of the largeneſs of the intervals which are to 
be left behind the rows of corn. Theſe are required 
to be about five fect wide ; and it is thought that ſuck 
wide ſpaces are fo much loſt earth, and that the crop 
is to be ſo mach the lefs for it. But it is to be obſer- 
ved, that the rows of corn ſeparated by thefe intervals 
need not be fingle ; they may be double, triple, or 
quadruple, at the plcaſure of the farmer; and four 
rows thus ſtanding as one, wil! have the five foot inter- 
val but one-fourth of its bigneſs as to the whole quan- 
tiry, and it will be bat as fifteen inch intervals to plants 

un 
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Practice. in ſingle rows, Corn that is ſown irregularly in the 
common way, ſeems indeed to cover the ground bet- 
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In what 
circum- 


ſtance the be b 


new me- 


ter than that in rows: but this is a mere deceptio uiſus: 
for the ſtalks of corn are never fo thick as when they 


come out of one plant, or as when they ſtand in a row ; 
and a horſe-hoed plant of corn will have 20 or 30 


ſtalks in a piece of ground of the ſame quantity, where 
will have only two or three ſtalks. If 


an unhoed plant 
theſe ſtalks of the hoed plant were ſeparated and 
planted over the intervals, the whole land would be 
better covered than it is in the common way ; and the 
truth is, that though theſe hoed fields ſeem to con- 
tain a much leſs crop than the common ſown fields, yet 
they in reality do contain a much greater. It is only 
the different placing that makes the ſown crops ſeem 
the larger, and even this is only while both crops are 
young. 

The intervals are not loſt ground, as is uſually ſup- 
poſed, but when well horſe-hoed they are all —_— 
ed in the nouriſhment of the crop; the roots of the 


plants in the adjoining rows ſpreading themſelves thro? 


the whole interval, and drawing ſuch nouriſhment from 
it, that they increaſe accordingly. When the plants 


ſtand in the ſcattered way, as in common ſowing, they 


are too cloſe to one another; each robs its neighbours. 


of part of their nouriſhment, and conſequently the earth 


is ſoon exhauſted, and all the plants half ſtarved. The 
cloſe ſtanding of them alſo prevents the benefit of after- 
tilling, as to hoe cannot be brought in, nor the 
ground by any means ſtirred between them to give it a 
new breaking, and conſequently afford them new food. 

Experiments have abundantly proved, that in large 
grounds of wheat where the lifferent methods have 
been tried, thoſe parts where the intervals were largeſt 


have produced the greateſt crops, and thoſe where hoe- 
ave been much richer 


ing was uſed without dung 
than thoſe where dung was uſed withont hocing. If it 


were pollible that plants conld ſtand as thick, and thrive 


as well over the whole ſurface of the ground, as they 
do in the rows ſeparated by theſe large intervals, the 
crops of corn ſo produced would be vaſtly greater than 


any that have been heard of; but the truth is, that 


plants receive their growth not according to the ground 
they ſtand on, but to the ground they can extend their 


roots into; and therefore a ſingle row may contain 


more plants than a large interval can nouriſh, and 
therefore the ſame number that ſtand in that row, and 
no more than theſe, could be nouriſhed, if ſcattered 
over the whole interval; and they would be much worſe 
nouriſhed in that way ; becauſe while the interval 1s 
void, the earth may be ſtirred about them, and new 
roots will be formed in great numbers from every one 
broken by the inſtruments, and new nouriſhment laid 
before theſe roots by. the breaking the particles of 
earth, by which the plants will have ſupplies that they 
cannot have when ſcattered over the whole ſurface, 
becauſe the ground is then all occupied, and cannot be 
moyed between the plants. | | 

All foils and all ſitnations are not equally proper 
for this method of planting in'rows, with large inter- 
vals and hoeing between. The lighteſt ſoils ſeem to 
eſt for it, and the rough and wet clays the worſt. 


thod is leſs Such grounds as lie on the ſides of hills are alſo leſs pro- 


proper, 


per than others for this work. 


This method is not ſo proper in common fields, but 


Lg 
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that not in reſpect of the ſoil, but of the huſbandry of Praice- 
the owners, who are uſually in the old way, and change 


the ſpecics of corn, and make it neceſſary to fallow 
every ſecond, third or fourth year. Nevertheleſs it. 
has been found by late experiments, that the intervals 
betwixt the rows of plants, as recommended by Mr 
Tull, were too great, perhaps double of what they 
ſhould be in the moſt profitable method of culture; by 
which means much leſs crops are obtained than might 
be produced at nearly the ſame expence. This has 
rendered the profits of the drill method much leſs than 
they would have been in a more judicious practice, and, 
conſequently, has proved a great diſadvantage to it in 
compariſon with the broad-caſt. Mr Tull was led into 
this, partly from the want of more perfect inſtruments 
for hoeing, and of ploughs proper for drilling. | 
To the preceding ſtatements, the following obſerva- 
tions by Sir John Anſtruther, publiſhed among the Sc- 
lect Papers of the Bath Society, may not be improper- 
ly ſubjoined. | | 

The flow progreſs which the drill-huſban 
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dry has Obſerva- 


made in many parts of Great Britain ſince Mr. Tull's tions by Sir 


time, he obſerves, has been principally owing to the] 


want of proper drill-ploughs. Before drilling can be- 
come general, theſe ploughs muſt be ſimple, ſuch as a 
common ploughman accuſtomed to uſe ſtrong 
ments can uſe without breaking, and ſuch alſo as com- 
mon workmen can caſily make or repair. Mathema- 
tical accuracy he conſiders as not required for deliver- 
ing the ſeed; for it matters very little whether there 
be a quarter of a peck more or leſs ſown, if it be deli- 
vered with tolerable regularity. He therefore had a 


plough made, according to his own directions, by a 
common plough-wright, of ſufficient ſtrength for any 


land made fit for turnips or wheat. It was tried on 
very rough ground unfit for ſowing, in order to aſcer- 
tain its ſtrength; and it had been uſed for eight years 
without its needing any repair. It is a double drill- 
plough, which ſows two ridges at a time, the horſe 
going in the furrow between them, and of courſe does 
not tread upon the gronnd intended to be ſown ; which 
with a ſingle drill maſt be the caſe, and does much 
harm by the horſes fect ſinking and making holes in 
the fine ground, which retain the water, and hurt the 
wheat when young. | 


He proceeds to obſerve, * That having read Mr For- 


bes upon the extenſive practice of the new Oy 
i- 


and ſome other authors, who gave a more clear and 
ſtinct account of the different operations in drilling than 
had heretofore been given, I wiſhed to try them, and 
to adapt my plough to ſow the quantities therein di- 
rected. 
quantity, and the ſeed was not ſteeped. 

Not having ground ſo proper as I wiſhed, it was 
drilled on the fide of a field, the ſoil of which was light 
and ſandy, and in ſuch bad order, that the preceding 
crop was a very indifferent one. It was therefore ma- 
nured with a compoſt dung-hill. 

« After croſs-ploughing and manuring, it was laid 
into four and a half feet ridges, then harrowed and 
drilled with one peck and a half of wheat on an acre 
and a quarter, which is nearly one peck and a fifth per 
Engliſh acre. It was drilled the 27th of October, and 
rolled after drilling. The crop was late in its appear- 
ance, and very backward in the ſpring. 


ſ 2 & March 


It was, however, adjuſted to ſow a ſmaller _ 


hn An- 
ſtruther. 
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and other inſtances, I 


„March 31ſt, it was horſe-hoed one furrow from 
rows, | 
% April 8th, it was hand-hoed and weeded in the 
rows, 
* 25th, horſe-hoed again, laying a furrow back to 
rows. | 
« May 15th, hand-hoed the ſecond time. 
june 2d, horſc-hoed from the rows. 
Jane 12th, hand-hoed the third time. 
« July 14th, horſe-hoed ts the rows. 
« At this laſt hoeing, as many of the ears were 


| beaten down into the intervals by wind and rain, a man 


went before the horſe-hoe, and turned the ears back 


into their proper place. 
« The crop, when reaped and threſhed, yielded me 


36 buſhels on one acre and a quarter, which is 28 buſh- 


cls and three pecks per acre ; and the produce from one 
peck and an half 96 for one. 

As the uce appeared ſo great, from land in 
ſuch bad order, it was carefully meaſured again, and 
found to be right. But this increaſe, though great, 
was not fo large as Mr Crake of Glaſgow had without 


dung. ( | | 
« Mr Randal ſays, It is an experimented fact, that 


on a fine loam exquiſitely prepared, 144 buſhels have 
been produced from one acre. And I believe, it is 
not known what the increaſe may be brought to in rich 
lands by high cultivation.” 

„Some years ſince, I had beans dropt alternatel 


with potatoes, at two feet diſtance in the rows, whic 


were three feet apart, and ploughed in the intervals. 
The land adjoining was ſown with beans and peaſe, 
which were a wel crop; but thoſe ſown among the 


potatoes a better one, I pulled one ſtem of the beans 


planted with the patatoes, which had three branches 
riſing from the bottom, and it produced 225 beans. In 
all the trials of drilled beans, moſt of the ſtems had two 
branches, with many pods upon each. From theſe 
elieve it is not yet known to 
what increaſe grain may be brought by drilling, good 
cultivation, and manure. | 

_ « Horſe-hoeing is certainly preferable to cloſe drill- 
s or hand-hoeing ; but the latter is ſuperior to broad- 
caſt, 

« Horſe-hocing the full depth increaſes the crop, by 
making it tiller and branch more than it otherwiſe would 
do; and the advantage is diſtinctly obſervable every 
hoeing, by the colour of the grain. It prepares the 
ground for the next crop, at the ſame time that it in- 
creaſes the crop growing, which hand-hoeing does not, 
although it may deltroy the weeds. Thus drilled 
ground is kept in a looſe open ſtate to receive the be- 
nefit of the influence of the air and weather, which 
broad-caſt has not; and it is evident from certain ex- 
perience, that crops may be drilled many years to good 
advantage without manure. | 

„ Suppoſe the crops only 20 buſhels per acre, what 
courſe of broad-caſt crops will give 51. an acre for the 
courſe? But fuppoſe they are dunged the ſame as any 
ground in the moſt approved courſe, there is the great- 
eſt reaſon to expect as much as in the above experi- 


ment, which is 28 and three-quarters, and at 5s. per 


buſhel amounts to 71. 38. 9d. 
« Calculations may be of ſervice to thoſe who wiſh 


to try drilling, and have few books to direct them. 
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yards. Then if the ridge is four feet ſix inches, this 
makes 14 ridges, and three feet to ſpare. This length 
of 220 yards, multiplied by 14 (the number of ridges) 
gre a length of yards 3080, to which add 146 for the 
pare three feet, and it will be 3226 yards. And as 
two rows are drilled on a ridge, the number of rows 
will be in length 6452 yards; but as a deduction of 
172 yards muſt be made for the head ridges, ſuppoſe 
three yards each, &c. the whole length to be ſown will 
be 6280 yards clear. Now a gallon (Wincheſter) holds 
about 8e,000 grains. The quantity recommended by 
be drilled by Mr Forbes and others, being fix gallons, 
or two-thirds of a buſhel per acre, is nearly 78 grains 
to a yard, or 26 to a foot, But in my experiment, by 
this calculation, it was only about 11 grains to a foot; 
which is quite ſufficient, if the ſeed be good, and it be 
not deſtroyed by vermin. 

„Now with regard to the quantity of land this 
drill-plough may ſow ; if a horſe walks at the rate of 
two miles per hour, he goes 16 miles in eight hours, 
or 28, 460 yards, As he ſows two ridges at once, this 
is ſeven lengths and two-thirds per acre, or 1686 yards 
to ſow an acre, being nearly 17 acres in a day. 

“Four horſe-hocings are calculated equal to two 
E 8. In plain ploughing they ſuppoſe the ridge 
is ploughed with four furrows, or eight for twice 
ploughing. The four horſe hocings are eight furrows, 
equal to two ploughings. | | : 

« Mr Tull directs four hoeings, and Mr. Forbes 
five. Firſt, In November, when the plant has four 
blades. 2dly, In March, deep, and nearer the rows 
than the former; both theſe hocings ſhould be from 
the rows. 3dly, Hand-hoed when it begins to ſpindle, 
if the earth be crumbly, to the rows. ꝗthly, When 
it begins to bloſſom, from the rows, but as near to them 
as in the ſecond hoeing. Sthly, When done bloſſom- 
ing, to ripen and fill the grain, to the rows. 

« The laſt hoeing Mr Tull does not direct, but Mr 
Forbes adviſes it, as being of eſſential ſervice in filling 
the grain, and ſaving trouble in making the next ſeed- 
furrows. They adviſe the patent or ſowing-plongh for 
horſe-hoeing; and the expence is calculated by Mr 
Crake at one guinea per acre, reaping included. 

But let us ſuppoſe the following, which are the 
prices in the county I live in (Fife). ' 


„ 
Ploughing to form the ridges, - 5 4 © 
Harrowing, 5 Ps - 0-0 4 
Four hoeings, equal to two ploughings, o 8 © 
Sowing, - 7 0 4 
e twice, - - o 8 o 
Seed, one peck and a half, at 58. a buſhel}, 8 


Whole expence per acre, e I OO BY Oo 
Drill-haſbandry is, as a good writer has juſtly defi- 
ned it,“ the practice of a garden brought into the field.“ 
Every man of the leaſt reflection —_ be ſenſible, that 
the practice of the garden is much better than that of 
the field, only a little more expenſive ; but if (as is the 
caſe) this extra expence be generally much more than 
repaid by the ſuperior goodneſs and value of dritled 
crops, it ought to have no weight in comparing the 
two modes of huſbandry. 5 | 
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* One acre is ten chains long, of 660 feet, or 220 Pratice. 
yards long, and one yard broad, containing 48 40 ſquare —<— 
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Practice. 
—— 


In the broad - caſt method the land is often ſown in 
bad tilth, and always ſcattered at random, ſometimes 
by very unſkilful hands. In drilling, the land muſt be 
in fine order; the ſeed is ſet in trenches drawn regu- 
larly, all of nearly an equal depth, and that depth ſuit- 
ed to the nature of each kind of ſeed. Theſe ſeeds 
are alſo diſtributed at proper diſtances, and by being 
equally and ſpeedily covered, are protected from vermin 


and other injuries; ſo that the practice of the garden 


is here exactly introduced into the field. 
In the broad-caſt method the ſeed falls in ſome pla- 
ces too thick, in others too thin ; and being imper- 


fectly covered, a part of it is devoured by vermin which 
follow the ſower ; another part is left expoſed to rain 


or froſt, or to heats, which greatly injure it. When 
harrowed, a great part of it (ſmall ſeeds eſpecially) is 
buried ſo deep, that if the ſoil be wet, it periſhes be- 
fore it can vegetate. | 

Again : When thus ſown, there is no meddling with 
the crop afterwards, becauſe its growth is irregular. 
The ſoil cannot be broken to give it more nouriſhment, 
nor can even the weeds be deſtroyed without much in- 


convenience and injury. 


But in the drill-huſbandry the intervals between the 


rows, whether double or ſingle, may be horſe-hoed; 


and thereby nouriſhment may repeatedly be given to 


the plants, and the weeds almoſt totally deſtroyed. 


The very ſame effects which digging has upon young 
ſhrubs and trees in a garden, will reſult from horſe- 


hoeing in a field, whether the crop be corn or pulſe: 


For the reaſon of the thing is the ſame in both caſes, 


and being founded in nature and fact, cannot ever fail. 


Agrifolium 

Agrigen- 
tum. 

—̃ —⅛ö 


of the Siculi into a citadel to 


In drilling, no more plants are raiſed on the ſoil than 
it can well ſupport; and by dividing and breaking the 
ground they have the full advantage of all its fertility. 
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The plough prepares che land for a crop, but goes Practice. 
no further; for in the broad-caſt huſbandry it cannoet 


be uſed : but the crop receives greater benefit from the 
tillage of the land by the horſe-hoe, while it is grow- 
ing, than it could in the preparation. No care 1n til- 
ling the land previous to ſowing can prevent weeds ri- 
ſing with the crop; and if theſe weeds be not deſtroy- 
ed while the crop is growing, they will greatly injure 
it, In the broad-caſt huſbandry this cannot be done ; 
but in drilling, the horſe-hoe will effect it eaſily. 

And what adds to the farmer's misfortune is, that 


the moſt pernicious weeds have ſeeds winged with. 
down which are carried by the wind to great diſtan- 
ces; ſuch as thiſtles, ſow-thiſtles, colts-foot, and ſome 


others. 

If the expence of horſe-hocing be objected, chere 
are two anſwers which may very properly be made : 
The firſt is, that this expence is much leſs than that 
of hand-hocing were it practicable, or of hand-weed- 
ing. The ſecond is, that it is more than repaid by the 
n_—_ of ſeed ſaved by drilling ; to ſay nothing of 
the extra quantity and goodneſs of the crops, which are 
generally ſelf-evident. | | 


Upon the whole: If the particular modes of cul- 
tivating land by the new huſbandry ſhould, after all, 
be conſidered as perhaps too limited to be univer- 
ſally adopted; yet it has been of great uſe in rai- 
ſing ſuſpicions concerning the old method, and in turn- 
ing the views of philoſophers and farmers towards im- 


proving in general. Many real improvements in agri- 


culture have been the conſequences of theſe ſuſpicions ; 
and as this ſpirit of inquiry remains in full vigour, a 
ſolid foundation is laid for expecting ſtill further im- 
provements in this uſeful art. : 


AGR 
AGRIFOLIUM, or Aquiroilivum. See ILEX. 
AGRIGENTUM, (anc. geog.), a city of Sicily, 

part of the ſite of which is now occupied by a town 

called Girgenti from the old name. See GIRGENTI. 
According to ancient authors, Dedalus, the moſt fa- 


mous mechanician of fabulous antiquity, fled to this 
ſpot for protection againſt Minos, and built many won- 


derful edifices for Cocalus king of the iſland. Long 


after his flight, the people of- Gela ſent a colony hi- 


ther 600 years before the birth of Chriſt ; and from 


the name of a neighbouring ſtream called the new city 
Acragas, whence the Romans formed their word Agri- 
gentum. Theſe Greeks converted the ancient abode 


city, which they erected on the hillocks below. 


An advantageous ſituation, a free government with- 


all its happy effects, and an active commercial ſpi- 
rit, exalted their commonwealth to a degree of riches 


and power unknown to the -other Greek ſettlements, 


Syracuſe alone excepted. But the proſperity of Agri- 


gentum appears to have been but of a ſhort duration, 
and tyranny ſoon deſtroyed its liberty. 

Phalaris was the firſt that reduced it to ſlavery. His 
name is familiar to moſt readers on account of his 


_ eraelty, and the brazen bull in which he tortured his 
anemies: (See PHALARIS.)—Phalaris met with the 


_— W ” » 5 10 * 7” > . 
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common fate of tyrants, and after his death tlie A- Agrigen- 


grigentines enjoyed their liberty for 150 years; at 


the expiration of which term Thero uſurped the ſo- 


vereign authority. The moderation, juſtice, and va- 
lour of this prince preſerved him from oppoſition 
while living, and have reſcued his memory from tlie 


obloquy of poſterity, He joined his ſon-in-law Gelo, 


king of Syracuſe, in a war againſt the Carthaginians ; 

in x Þ courſe of which victory attended all his ſteps, 
and Sicily ſaw herſelf for a time delivered from her- 
African oppreſſions. Soon after. his deceaſe, his ſon- 


Thraſydeus was deſpoiled of the diadem, and Agrigen- 


tum reſtored to her old democratical government. Du- 


ard the magnificent- cetius next diſturbed the general tranquiflity.. He was 


a chief of-the mountaineers, deſcendants of the Siculi; 
and was an overmatch for the Agrigentines while they 
were unſupported by alliances, but ſank under the weight 
of their union with the Syracuſans. Some trifling alter- 
cations diſſolved this union, and produced a war, in 
which the Agrigentines were worſted, and compelled / 
to ſubmit to humiliating terms of peace. Reſentment - 
led them to embrace with joy the propoſals of the A- 
thenians, then meditating an attack upon - Syracuſe. 
Their new friends ſoon made them feel that the ſa- 
crifice of liberty and fortune would be the price of 


their protection; and this conſideration brought them; | 


ipecdily; 


tum. 
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been decreed that all friendſhip ſhould be fatal to 


t——— their repoſe, the reconciliation and its effects drew up- 


on them the anger of the Carthaginians. By this cne- 
my their armies were routed, their city taken, their 
race almoſt extirpated, and ſcarce a veſtige of magnifi- 
cence was left. Aprige ntum lay 50 years buried under 
its own ruins ; when Timolcon, after triumphing over 
the Carthaginians, and 1 liberty to Sicily, col- 
lected the deſcendants of the Agrigentincs, and ſent 
them to re-eſtabliſh the dwellings of their forcfathers. 
Their exertions were cn. with 1 ſuc- 
ceſs ; for Apgrigentum roſe from its aſhes with tuch a 
renewal of vigour, that in a very ſhort time we find it 
engaged in the bold ſcheme of ſcizinga lucky moment 

when Agathocles and Carthage had reduced Syracuſe 
to the loweſt cbb, and arrogating to itſelf ſupremacy 
cover all the Sicilian republics, Xenodicus was appoint- 
ed the leader of this arduous enterpriſe ; and had his 
latter operations been as fortunate as his firſt campaign, 


1 would have acquired ſuch a preponderance 
0 


reputation and power, that the rival ſtates would 
not even have dared to attack it. But a few brilliant 
exploits were ſucceeded by a ſevere overthrow ; the 
Agrigentines loſt courage, diſagreed in council, and 
humbly ſued for peace to Agathocles. This common- 
wealth afterwards took a ſtrong part with Pyrrhus ; 
and when he left Sicily to the mercy of her enemies, 
threw itſelf into the arms of Carthage, During the 
firſt Punic war, Agrigentum was the head-quarters of 
the Carthaginians, and was beſieged by the Roman 
conſuls, who after eight months blockade took it by 
ſtorm, It nevertheleſs changed maſters ſeveral times 
during the conteſt between thoſe rival ſtates, and in 
every inſtance ſuffered moſt cruel outrages. After this 


period very little mention of it occurs in hiſtory, nor 


do we know the preciſe time of the deſtruction of the 
old city and the building of the new one. See 
GIRGENTI. 5 
The principal part of the ancient city lay in the 
vale; the preſent town, called Girgenti, occupies the 
mountain on which the citadel of Cocalus ſtood. | 
It was difficult to be more judicious and fortunate 
in the choice of ſituation for a large city. The 
inhabitants were here provided with every requiſite 
for defence, pleaſure, and comfort of life; a na- 
tural wall, formed by abrupt rocks, preſented a ſtrong 
barrier againſt aſſailants ; pleaſant hills ſheltered them 
on three ſides without impeding the circulation of air; 
before them a broad plain watered by the Acragas, 
gave admittance to the ſea-breeze, and to a noble proſ- 
of that awful clement ; the port or emporium lay 
in View at the mouth of the river, and probably the 


road acroſs the flat was lined with gay and populous 


ſuburbs, | 

The hoſpitality and parade for which the Agrigen- 
tines are celebrated in hiſtory were ſupported by an ex- 
tenſive commerce ; by means of which, the common- 
wealth was able to reſiſt many ſhocks of adverſity, and 
always to riſe 11 with freſh ſplendour. It was, 
however, cruſhed by the general fall of Grecian liberty ; 


the feeble remnants of its population, which had ſur- 


vived ſo many calamities, were at length driven out of 


its walls by the Saracens, and obliged to lock them- 
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Agigen- ſpeedily back to their old connections. But as if it 
tum. had 
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ſclves up for ſafety among the bleak and inacceſſible Agriges- 


rocks of the preſent city. 
At the north-eaſt a 
ſome foundations of large regular ſtones, a churc | 
been erected; a road appears hewn in the ſolid rock 
for the convenience of the votaries that viſued this 
temple 12 * days. 5 ag * 2 to 
Ceres 2 er daughter Proſerpine, peculiar pa- 
troneſſes of Sicily. Biſhop Blaiſe has ſucceeded to 
their honours, | 
At the ſouth-caſt corner, where the ground, riſin 
gradually, ends in a bold eminence, which is crown 
with majeſtic columns, are the ruins of a temple ſaid 
to have been conſecrated to Juno, 


of Concord; the ſtone of which, 
is the ſame as that of the neighbouring mountains and 
cliffs, a conglutination of ſea- ſand and ſhells, full of per- 
forations, of a hard aud durable texture, and a deep 
reddiſh brown colour. This Doric temple has all its 


columns, entablature, pediments, and wall entire; only 
part of the roof is wanting. It owes its preſervation to 
the picty of ſome Chriſtians, who have covered half the. 


nave, and converted it into a church conſecrated un- 
der the invocation of St Gregory, biſhop of Girgenti. 


Procceding in the ſame direction, you walk between 


rows of ſepulchres cut in the rock wherever it admit- 
ted of being excavated by the hand of man, or was ſo 
already by that of nature. Some maſſes of it are hewn 
into the ſhape of coffins ; others drilled full of ſmall 
ſquare holes employed in a different mode of interment, 
and ſerving as receptacles of urns. 
piece of the rock lies in an extraordinary poſition; by 
the failure of its foundation, or the ſhock of an carth- 


quake, it has been looſened from the general quarry, 


and rolled down the declivity, where it now remains ſu- 
pine with the cavities turned upwards. Only a ſingle 
column marks the confuſed heap of moſs-grown ruins 
belonging to the temple of Hercules. It ſtood on a 


projecting rock above a chaſm in the ridge, which was 


cut through for a paſſage to the emporium, 


In the ſame tract, over ſome hills, is ſituated the 


building uſually called the tomb of Thero. It is ſur- 
rounded by aged olive-trees, which caſt a wild irregular 
ſhade over the ruin, The edifice inclines to the pyra- 
midical ſhape, and conſiſts at preſent of a triple plinth, 
and a baſe ſupporting a ſquare pedeſtal ; upon this plain 
ſolid foundation is raiſed a ſecond order, having a win- 
dow in each front, and at cach angle two Ionic pila- 


ſters crowned with an entablature of the Doric order. 
Its inſide is divided into a vault, a ground room, and 


one in the Ionic ſtory, communicating with each other 


by means of a ſmall internal ſtaircaſe. 
In the plain are ſeen the fragments of the temple of 


Eſculapius ; part of two columns and two pilaſters, 
with an intermediate wall, ſupport the end of a farm- 
houſe, and were probably the front of the cella. Pur- 
ſuing the track of the walls towards the weſt, you ar- 
rive at a ſpot which is covered with the gigantic re- 
mains of the temple of Jupiter the Olympian, minute- 
ly deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus. It may literally. 
be ſaid that it has not one ſtone left upon another; and 


it is barely poſſible, with the help of much conjecture, 


to diſcover the traces of its plan and dimenſions. Di- 
odorus 


To the welt of 
this, ſtands the building commonly called the Temple 


the other buildings, 


One ponderous 


tum. 
ngle of the ancient limits, uon 
þ has 
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Agrixen · odorus calls it the largeſt temple in che whole iſland : 


bat adds, that the calamities of wat cauſed the work to 
doned before the roof codt4 be put on; and 
that the Agrigentines were ever after reduced to ſuch 
a ſtate of poverty and dependence, that they never had 
it in their power to finiſh this ſuperb monument of the 
taſte and opulence of their anceſtors. The length of 
this temple was 370 Greek feet, its breadth 60, and 
its height 220, excluſive of the foundations or haſement 
ſtory ; the extent and ſolidity of its vaults and under- 
works were wonderful; its ſpacious porticos and ex- 
quiſite ſculptare were ſuited to the grandeur of the 
whole. It was not built in the uſual ſtyle of Sicilian 
temples with a cella of maſſive walls and a peryſtile, 
but was deſigned in a mixt taſte with half columns Jet 
into the walls on the outſide, the inſide exhibiting a 
plain ſurface, 3 
The next ruin belongs to the temple of Caſtor and 
Pollux; vegetation has covered the lower parts of the 
building, and only a few fragments of columns appear 
between the vines. This was the point of the hill 
where the wall ſtopt on the brink of a large fiſh-pond 
ſpoken of by Diodorus; it was cut in the ſolid rock 
30 feet deep, and water was conveyed to it from the 
hills. In it was bred a great quantity of fiſh for the 


uſe of public entertainments; ſwans and various other 


kinds of wild fowl ſwam along its ſurface, for the a- 
muſement of the citizens, and the great depth of water 
prevented an enemy from ſurpriſing the town on that 
fide. It is now dry and uſed as a garden. On the 
te bank are two tapering columns without their 


Op 
caMals, moſt happily placed in a tuft of carob trees. 

Monte Toro, where Hanno encamped with the Car- 
 thaginian army, before the Roman conſuls drew him 
into an engagement that ruined his defenſive plan, is a 


noble back-ground to this pictureſque group of objects. 
— The whole ſpace comprehended within the walls of 
the ancient city abounds with traces of antiquity, foun- 
dations, brick-arches, and little channels for the con- 
veyance of water; but in no part are any ruins that 


can be preſumed to have belonged to places of public 


entertainment. This is the more extraordinary, as the 
Agrigentines were a ſenſual people, fond of ſhews and 


dramatic performances, and the Romans never dwelt 


in any place long without introducing their favage 
games. Theatres and amphitheatres ſeem better cal- 
culated than moſt buildings to reſiſt the outrages of 
time; and it is ſurpriſing that not even the veſtiges of 
their form ſhould remain on the ground. _ 
AGRIMONIA, Acrtmony: A Somme of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
35th order, Senticoſz. The characters are theſe: The 
calyx is a monophyllous perianthium, divided into five 
acute ſegments, perſiſtent, and fenced with another 
calyx: The corolla conſiſts of five petals, flat, and cre- 
nated at the ends: The ſtamina have ten capillary fila-. 
ments, ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted into the 
_ calyx; the antheræ are ſmall, didymous, and compreſſ- 
ed: The piſtillum has a germen beneath; the ſtyli are 
two, ſimple, and the length of the ſtamina: There is 
no e e the calyx is contracted in the neck, 
and indurated : The ſeeds are two, and ronndiſh. Of 
this genus there are five ſpecies enumerated by botani- 
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cal writers ; bat wine of them have kny remarkatle An. 


propetives except the two following. 
4 pecies and properties. . Wade 
non agrimon Ae ows häturally in ſeveral parts of Bri- 
tain by the. ides of hedges and of Woods. It 
is cat by ſheep and goats, but refuſed by horſes 
and ſwine. The Canadians are ſaid to uſe an infuſion 
of the root in burning fevers with great ſucceſs. An 
infuſion of ſix ounces of the crown of the root in 4 
quart of boiling water, ſweetened with F. and half 
a pint of it drank three times a- day, is an effectual cure 


for the jaundice, according to Dr Hill. He adviſes 


to begin with a vomit, afterwards to keep the belly 
ſoluble, and to continue the medicine as long as any 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſe remain. It is ſaid to be an 
aperient, detergent, and ſtrengthener of the viſeera. 
Hence it is recommended in ſcorbutic diſorders, in de- 
bility and laxity of the inteſtines, &c. Digeſted in 
whey, it affords an nſeful diet-drink for the ſpring- 
ſeaſon, not ungrateful to the palate or ſtomach. Doc- 
tor Alſton ſays, that the beſt mode of adminiſtering 
this herb is in powder, when the intention is to cor- 
roborate ; and that if thus taken in a large quantity, 
we may expect many of the effects of the bark from it 


in agues. . 

2. The odorata, or ſweet-ſcented agrimony. This 
9 near four feet high; the leaves have more pinæ 
than the former; the ſerratures of the leaves are alſo 
ſharper, and, when handled, they emit an agreeable 
odour. The leaves of this ſpecies make an agreeable 
cooling tea, which is ſometimes preſcribed by phy- 
ſicians as a drink for people in fevers. 

Culture. Both theſe ſpecies may be propagated 
either by ſeed, or by parting the roots in autumn when 
the leaves begin to decay. The ſeeds ought alſo to be 
ſown in this ſeaſon; for if kept out of the ground till 
ſpring, they ſeldom come up that year.—Agrimony is 
a hardy perennial plant, and will thrive in almoſt any 
ſoil or ſituation ; but the plants ſhould not be placed 
nearer one another than two feet, that the roots may 
have room to ſpread.. | 

Hemp AGcRIMoNY. See EUPATORIUM. 

Water Hemp-AGRIMONY; See BIDENS. 
AGRIONIA, in Grecian antiquity, feſtivals an- 
nually celebrated, by the Bœotians, in honour of 
Bacchus. At theſe feſtivals, the women pretended to 
ſearch after Bacchus as a fugitive ; and, after ſome time, 

ave over their enquiry, ſaying, that he was fled to tho 
Muſes, and was concealed among them. 

AGRIOPHAGI, in antiquity, a name given to 
thoſe who fed on wild beaſts. The word is Greek, 
compounded of ayp:oc, ©* wild,“ “ ſavage,” and qgayw, 
cat.“ The name is given, by ancient writers, to 
eertain people, real or fabulous, ſaid to have fed alto- 
gether on lions and panthers. Pliny and Solinus ſpeak. 
of Agriophagi in Ethiopia, and Ptolemy of others in 
India on this ſide the Ganges. 3 

AGRIPPA, in midwifery, a term applied to children, 
brought forth with their feet foremoſt, 
 Acri1vea (Herod), the ſon of Ariſtobulus and 
Mariamne, and grandſon to Herod the Great, was: 
born in the year of the world 3997, three years be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour, and ſeven years be- 
fore the vulgar atra., After the death. of. * 

| ug 


eupatoria, or com- ASP. 


Agrippa. las his father, 


to Rome to make his court to Tiberius. 


AGR 
oſephus informs us, that Herod his 
grandfather took care of his education, and ſent him 
r 
or conceived a great aſſection for Agrippa, 

Shoe him near bs em Druſus. Agrippa ny ſoon 
won the graces of Druſus, and of the empreſs An- 
tonia, But Druſus dying ſuddenly, all thoſe who 
had been much about him were commanded by Tibe- 
rius to withdraw from Rome, leſt the ſight and pre- 
ſence of them ſhould rencw his affliction. Agrippa, 
who had indulged his inclination to liberality, was ob- 
liged to leave Rome overwhelmed with debts, and in a 
very poor condition. He did not think it fit to go to 
Jeruſalem, becauſe he was not able to make a figure 
there ſuitable to his birth. He retired therefore to 
the caſtle of Maſſada, where he lived rather like a pri- 
vate perſon than a prince, Herod the Tetrarch, his 
uncle, who had married Herodias his ſiſter, aſſiſted him 
for ſome time with great generoſity, He made him 
principal magiſtrate of Tiberias, and preſented him 
with a large Lo of money ; but all this was not ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer the exceſſive expences and profuſion 
of Agrippa; ſo that Herod growing weary of aſſiſting 
him, and reproaching him with his bad ceconomy, A- 
grippa took a reſolution to quit Judea and return to 
Rome, Upon his arrival, he was received into the 
ood graces of Tiberius, and commanded to attend 
Tiberius Nero the ſon of Druſus. Agrippa, however, 
laving more inclination for Caius the ſon of Germani- 
cus, and grandſon of Antonia, choſe rather to attach 
himſelf to him; as if he had ſome prophetic views of 
the future elevation of Caius, who at that time was be- 
loved by all the world. The pou aſſiduity and agree- 
able behaviour of Agrippa ſo far engaged this prince, 
that he kept him continually about him, 

Agrippa being one day overheard by Eutyches, a 
ſlave whom he had made free, to expreſs his wiſhes for 
Tiberius's death and the advancement of Caius, the 
ſlave betrayed him to the Emperor ; whereupon A- 
grippa was loaded with fetters, and committed to the 
_ cuſtody of an officer. Tiberius ſoon after dying, and 
Caius Caligula ſucceeding him, the new Emperor 
heaped many favours and much wealth upon Agrippa; 
changed his iron fetters into a chain of gold; ſet a 
royal diadem upon his head ; and gave him the tetrar- 
chy which Philip, the ſon of Herod the Great, had 
been poſſeſſed of, that is, Batanza and Trachonitis. 
To this he added that of Lyſanias; and os Ah re- 
turned very ſoon into Iudea to take poſſeſſion of his 
new kingdom. EE | + 

Cale being ſoon after killed, Agrippa, who was 
then at Rome, contributed much by his advice to 
maintain Claudius in poſſeſſion of the imperial dignity, 
to which he had been advanced by the army. But in 
this affair Agrippa acted a part wherein he ſhowed 
more cunning and addreſs than ſincerity and honeſty ; 
for while he made a ſhow of being in the intereſt of 
the ſenate, he ſecretly adviſed Claudius to be reſolute, 
and not to abandon his good fortune. The Emperor, 
as an acknowledgment for his kind offices, gave him 
r and the kingdom of Chalcis, which had been 
poſſeſſed by Herod his brother. Thus Agrippa be- 
came of a ſudden one of the greateſt princes of the 
Eaſt; and was poſſeſſed of as much, if not more, ter- 
ritories than liad been held by Herod the Great his 
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grandfather, He returned to Judea, and governed it 
to the great ſatisfaction of the Jews. 
of plealing them, and a miſtaken zeal for their religion, 


induced him to commit an unjuſt action, the memory of 


which is preſerved in Scripture, Acts xii. 1, 2, &c. for 


about the feaſt of the paſſover, in the year of Jeſus Chriſt 


44, St James major, the ſon of Zebedee and brother to 


St John the Evangeliſt, was ſeized by his order and 


put to death. He proceeded alſo to lay hands on St. 
Peter, and impriſoned him, waiting till the feſtival was 
over, that he might then have him executed. But 
God having miraculouſly delivered St Peter from the 
place of his confinement, the deſigns of Agrippa were 
fruſtrated. After the paſſover, this prince went from 

cruſalem to Czſarea, and there had games performed 
in honour of Claudius. Here the inhabitants of Tyre 
and Sidon waited on him to ſue for peace. Agrippa 
berg come early in the morning to the theatre, with 
a deſign to give them audience, ſcated himſelf on his 
throne, dreſſed in a robe of ſilver- tiſſue, worked in the 
moſt admirable manner. The riſing ſun darted on it 


with its rays, and | phe it ſuch a luſtre as the eyes of 
When therefore the 


the ſpectators could not endure. 
king ſpoke to the Tyrians and Sidonians, the paraſites 
around him began to ſay, that it was the voice of a 
god, and not that of a man. Inſtead of rejecting theſe 
impious flatteries, Agrippa received them with an 
air of complacency; but at the ſame time obſerved an 
owl above him on a cord. 
before when he was in bonds by order of Tiberius; 


and it was then told him, that he ſhould be ſoon ſet 


at liberty: but that whenever he ſaw the ſame thing a 
ſecond time, he ſhould not live above five days after- 
wards, He was therefore extremely terrified ; and he 
dicd at the end of five days, n 
pains in his bowels, and devoured with worms. Suc 
was the death of Herod Agrippa, after a reign of ſeven 
years, in the year of Chriſt 44. 
AGRIPPA II. fon of the preceding Herod, was made 
king of Chalcide ; but three or four years after, he 
was deprived of that kingdom by Claudius, who gave 
him in the place of it other provinces. In the war Veſ- 
paſian carried on againſt the Jews, Herod ſent him a 


ſuccour of 2000 men; by which it appears, that, tho' a 


Jew by religion, he was yet entirely devoted to the Ro- 
mans, whole aſliſtance indeed he wanted, to ſecure the 
peace of his own kingdom. He lived to the third year 
of Trajan, and died at Rome A. C. 100. He was the 
ſeventh and laſt king of the family of Herod the Great. 
It was before him and Berenice his ſiſter, that St Paul 
pleaded his cauſe at Cæſarea. 

Acker A (Marcus Veſpanius), ſon-in-law to Augu- 


ſtus, of mean birth, but one of the moſt conſiderable _ 
generals among the Romans. Auguſtus's victory over 
13 and Mark Anthony was owing to his counſel: 


he adorned the city with the pantheon, baths, aque- 

ducts, &c. ww 
AGRIPPA eee born at Cologne in 1486, a 
man of conſiderable learning, and by common report 
a great magician; for the monks at that time ſuſpected 
every thing of hereſy or ſorcery which they did not un- 
derſtand. He compoſed his Treatiſe of the Excellence 
of Women, to inſinuate himſelf into the favour of Mar- 
garct of Auſtria, governeſs of the Low-Countries. He 
accepted of the charge of hiſtoriographer to the empe- 
ror, 


He had ſeen the ſame bird 


with Og 


But the delire —w— 
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Agrippina ror, which that princeſs gave him. The treatiſe of the 
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Vanity of the Sciences, which he publiſhed in 1530, en- 


Agroſtema raged his enemies extremely; as did that of Occult Philo- 


ſephy, which he printed ſoon after at Antwerp. Ile 
was impriſoned in France ſor ſomething he had written 
againſt Francis I. 's mother, but was enlarged, and went 
to Grenoble, where he died in 1534. His works are 
printed in two volumes octavo. | 
AGRIPPINA, daughter of Germanicus, ſiſter of 
Caligula, and mother of Nero; a woman of wit, but 
cxceſſively lewd. She was thrice married, the laſt time 
to Claudius her own uncle, whom ſhe poiſoned to make 
way for Nero her fon, Nero afterward cauſed her to 
be murdered in her chamber, when ſhe bid the execu- 
tioner ſtab her firſt in the belly that had brought forth 
ſuch a monſter, | 
AGRIPPINA COLONIA UBLORUM (anc. geog.), now 
Cologne : ſo called from Agrippina, the daughter of 
Germanicus, and mother of Nero, who had a colony ſent 
thither at her requeſt by the empcror Claudius, to ho- 
nour the place of her birth. Sce CoLoocNnE. | 
 AGRIPFINIANS, in church-hiſtory, the followers 
of Agrippinus biſhop of Carthage, in the third century, 
who firſt introduced and defended the practice of re- 
baptization. EE „55 
AGROM, a diſeaſe frequent in Bengal and other 
parts of the Indies, whercin the tongue chaps and 
cleaves in ſeveral places, being extremely rough withal, 
and ſometimes covered with white ſpots. The Indians 
are very fearful of this diſeaſe, which they attribute to 


extreme heat of the ſtomach. Their remedy is, to drink 


ſome chalybeate liquor, or the juice of mint. 


AGROSTEMA, WII D LycHNIS, or Campion; 


A genus of the pentagy nia order, belonging to the de- 
candria claſs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 22d order, Caryohyllei. The cha- 
racters are: The calyx is a ſingle-leaved perianthium; 
leathery, tubular, quinquedentated, and perſiſtent: 
The corolla conſiſts of five ungulated petals : The ſta- 
mina have ten ſubulated filaments ; the antheræ are 
{imple : The piſtillum has an egg- ſhaped germen; the 
ſtyli are five, filiform, erect, and the length of the 
ſtamina; the ſtigmata are ſimple: The pericarpium is 
an oblong covered capſule, having two cells and five 
valves: The ſeeds are numerous and kidney-haped; 
the receptacula are as many as the ſeeds, the interior 
ones gradually longer. 5 | 

Species, The moſt remarkable are, 1. The githago, 
hairy wild lychnis, or common campion, which grows 
naturally in corn- fields in moſt parts of Britain. The 


flowers appear in June, are generally purple, ſometimes 


white, and by cultivation yellow. _ 
2. The coronaria, or ſingle-roſe campion. Of this 
ſpecies there arc four varieties; one with deep red, 


another with fleſh-coloured, a third with white flowers; 


and a ſort with double flowers, which has turned moſt 
of the others out of the gardens. 

3. The flosjovis, or umbelliferous mountain-campion, 
grows naturally upon the Helvetian mountains. It is 
a low plant with woolly leaves : the flower-ſtem riſes 
near a foot high ; the flowers grow in umbels on the 
top of the ſtalk, and are of a bright red colour. They 
appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in September, 

Culture, The firſt and third ſpecies are annnal 


plants, ſo muſt be propagated by ſeeds ; but as the 


Vor. . 
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firſt is fonnd naturally in corn fields, it is very ſeldom Agroſtis, 


cultivated in gardens; the third ſort ſhould have a 


ſhady ſituation, and thrives beſt in a ſtrong ſoil. The Aguilla- 
ſecond ſpecics is perennial, but only thoſe varieties 


which have ſingle flowers produce any ſeeds ; the double 
kind, therefore, as it produces no ſeeds, mult be pro- 
pagated by parting the roots in autumn, after the 
flowers are paſt. In doing this, every head which can 
be ſlipped oft with roots ſhould be parted : theſe ſhould 
be planted in a border of freſh undunged earth, at the 
diſtance of {ix inches one from the other, obſerving to 
water them gently until they have taken root ; after 


which they will require no more; for much wet is very 


injurious to them, as is alſo dung. In this border they 


may remain till ſpring, when they ſhould be planted in 


the borders of the flower-garden, where they will be 
very ornamental during the time of their flowering, 
which is in July and Auguſt.—This plant is cat by 
horſes, goats, and ſheep. | : 
AGROSTIS, BExT-GRass, in botany : A genus of 
the triandria order, belonging to the digynia claſs of 
plants ; and, in the natural method, ranking under the 
4th order, Gramina, The characters are; The calyx 


is a one-flowered, two-valved, pointed gluma, rather 


Jeſs than the corolla, The coro//a is two-valved and 
pointed, The ſtamina have three capillary filaments, 
which are larger than the corolla, The anthere are 
forked. The . gs has a roundiſh germen; the ſty- 
li are two, reflected, and villous ; the ſtigmata hiſped 
longitudinally, The pericarpium is the corolla grow- 
ing to the ſeed, not gaping. The ſeed is one, globu- 
lar, and pointed at both ends. There are 15 ſpecies; 
eight of them natives of Britain. he 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA, ſignifies the hiſtory or de- 
{cription of graſſes. See GRass. „ 

AG RO UND, the ſituation of a ſhip whoſe bottom, 
or any part of it, hangs, or reſts upon the ground, ſo 


as to render her immoveable, till a greater quantity of 


water floats her off, or till ſhe is drawn out into the 


ſtream by the application of mechanical powers. 
AGRYPNIA, among phyſicians, implies an inap- 


titude to fleep; a troubleſome ſymptom of feveriſh and 
other diſorders, | 5 | 

AGRYPNIA, in the Greek church, implies the vigil 
of any of the greater feſtivals. 

AGUE, a general name for all periodical fevers, 
which, according to the different times of the returns 
of the feveriſh paroxyſm, are denominated tertian, 
quartian, and quotidian. Sce MEDICINE (Judex). 

Agut-Cake, the popular name for a hard tumour on 
the left ſide of the belly, lower than the falſe ribs, ſaid 
to be the effect of intermitting fevers. 

Acurt-Tree, a name given to the ſaſſafras, on ac- 
count of its febrifuge qualities. 3 

AGUEPERSE, a town of France, ſituated on the 
Lyonnois, about 15 miles north of Clermont. 

AGUILLANEUF, or AUGILLANEUY, a form of 
rejoicing uſed among the ancient Franks on the firſt 
day of the year. The word is compqunded of the 
French A © to,” gui © miſleto,” and Pan neuf © the 
new year,” Its origin is traced from a druid-ceremo- 
ny: the prieſts uſcd to go yearly in December, which 


with them was reputed a facred month, to gather miſleto 


of the oak in great ſolemnity. The prophets marched 
in the front, linging hymns in honour of their deities; 
. after 


neuf 


| 
| 
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after them came a herald with a caduceus in his hand; 
theſe were followed by three druids a-breaſt, bearing 
the things neceſſary for ſacrifice ; laſt of all came the 
chick or arch druid, accompanied with the train of 
people. The chief druid climbing the oak, cut off the 
miſleto with a golden fickle, and the other druids re- 
ccived it in a white cloth; on the firſt day of the year 
it was diſtributed among the people, after having bleſ- 
ſed and conſecrated it by crying A gui Pan neuf, to 
proclaim the new year. This cry is ſtill continued in 
Picardy, with the addition of Plantez, Plantez, to 
wiſh a plentiful year. In Burgundy and ſome other 
parts, the children uſc the ſame word to beg a new- 


year's gift. Of later times the name Apuillaneuf was 


alſo given to a ſort of begging, practiſed in ſome dio- 


_ ceſes, for church-tapers, on new-ycar's day, by a troop 


of young people of both ſexes, having a chief, &c. 


Tt was attended with various ridiculous ceremonics, as 


| I9, 1699. 


logue. 


dancing in the church, &c. which occaſioned the ſy nods 
to ſuppreſs it, | 

AGUILLAR, a town of Spain in the province of 
Navarre, about 24 miles welt of Eſtella. 


AGuUILLAR del Campo, a town of Old Caſtile, with 


the title of marquiſate, about 15 leagues north of the 
city of Burgos. 

AGUILLONIUS { Francis), a Jeſuit born at Bruſ- 
ſels : he was rector of the Jeſuits college at Antwerp, 
and eminent for his ſkill in mathematics. He was 
the firſt who introduced that ſcience among the Jeſuits 
in the low countries: he wrote a book of Optics, and 
was employed in finiſhing his Catoptrics and Dioptrics, 
when death prevented him in 1617. 

AGUIRRA (Joſeph Sænz de), a Benedictine, and 
one of the moſt learned men in the 17th century, was 
born March 24, 1630. 
of the ſupreme council of the inquiſition in Spain, and 
interpreter of the ſcriptures in the univerſity of Sala- 
manca. He printed three volumes in folio upon Phi- 
loſophy, a commentary npon Ariſtotle's ten books of 
Ethics, and other pieces. He died at Rome Auguſt 


AGUL, in botany, a ſynonime of the hedyſarum. 
Sce HEDYSARUM. | 

AGUR. The xxxth chapter of the Proverbs be- 
gins with this title:“ The words of Agur, the ſon 


of jakeh, which, according to the ſignification of 


the original terms, may be tranſlated, as the Vulyate 
has it, Verba congregantis, flii vomentys ; which tranſ- 
lation Le Clerc condemns, ſuppoſing theſe to be pro- 
per names, which onght not to be tranſlated. Theſe 
words are rendered by Lewis de Dien: © The words 
of him who has recollected himſelf, the ſon of obe- 
dicnce.” The generality of the fathers and com:nen- 
tators will have it, that Solomon deſcribes hunſelt un- 
der the name of Agur the ſon of Jakeh ; others con- 
jecture that Agur, as well as Lemuel (in chap. xxxi. 1.) 
were wiſe men who lived in the time of Solomon, aud 
were his interlocutors in the book of Proverbs; an opi- 
nion which F. Calinct thinks is without the leaſt ſhew 
of probability, this book being nothing like a dia- 
This laſt expolitor thinks it probable, that 


Agur was an inſpired author different from Solomon, 

whoſe ſentences it was thonght fir to join with thoſe of 

this prince, becauſe of the conformity of their mat- 
ter, | 5 


80 
AGURAH, in Jewiſh antiquity, the name of a filver Agurah 


He was cenſor and ſecretary 


AHA 


coin, otherwiſe called gerah and ke/hita. 


2 
AGURIUM, or Acyz1ium (auc. geog.), a town Ahab. 


of Sicily in the Val di Demona, near the river Seme- 
tus. The people were called Populus Agyrinenſis by 
Cicero; Apgyrinus by Pliny. It was the birth-place of 
Diodorus Siculus, as lie himſelf teſtifies ; but he calls it 
Argyrium, as it is now called S. Philippe d' Argirone, 
which modern name ſeems to confirm that Argyrium is 
the true reading. 

AGUSADURA, in ancient cuſtoms, a fee due 
from vaſſals to their lord for the ſharpening their 
ploughing tackle. Anciently the tenants in ſome ma- 
nors were not allowed to have their rural implements. 


ſharpened by any but whom the lord appointed ; for 


which an acknowledgement was to be paid, called Agu- 
ſadura, in ſome places Aguſage : which ſome take to 
be the ſame with what was otherwiſe called Reilapge, 
from the ancient French rei/le, a ploughſhare. 

AGUTI, in zoology, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
of the mouſe, belonging to the mammalia glires of Lin- 
næus. Sce Mus. | 
_ AGYEI, in antiquity, a kind of obeliſks, ſacred 
to Apollo, erected in the veſtibles of houſes, by way of 
ſccurity. GE 

AGYNIANI, in church-hiſtory, a ſect who con- 
demned all uſe of fleſn, and marriage, as not inſtituted 
by God, but introduced at the inſtigation of the devil. 
The word is compounded of the privative à and www 
woman. They are ſometimes alſo called Agynenſes, and 
Agynit; and are ſaid to have appeared about the year 
694. It was no wonder they were of nolong continuance. 
Their tenets coincide in great meaſure with thoſe of 
the Abelians, Gnoſtics, Cerdonians, and other preach- 
ers of chaſtity and abſtinence. 

AGYRTA, in antiquity, a kind of ſtrolling im- 
poſtors running about the country, to pick up money 
by telling fortunes at rich men's doors, pretending to 
cure diſeaſes by charms, facrifices and other religious 
myſtorics; allo to expiate the crimes of their deceaſed 
anceſtors, by virtue of certain odours'and fumigations ; 
to torment their enemies, by the uſe of magical verſes 
and the like. The word is Greek Ayvpras, formed of 
the verb ayupw, I congregate ; alluding to the practice 
of Charlatans, who gather a crowd about them. 

Aortæ, among the Greeks, amount to the fame 
with Æriſcatores among the Latins, and differ not much 
from Gypſies in Britain. 

AHAB, ſon of Omri king of Iſrael, ſucceeded his 
father A. M. 2086, and ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors 
in impiety and wickedneſs. He married Jezebel the 
daughter of Ethbaal king of the Zidonians, who in- 
troduced the idols of Baal and Aſtarte among the Iſ- 
raclites, and engaged Ahab in the worſhip of theſe falſe 
deities. God, being provoked by the fins of Ahab, 
ſent the prophet Elijah to him (1 Kings xvii. 1, 
/eq.) who declared to him that there would be a fa- 
mine of three years continuance, The dearth having 
laſted three years the prophet deſired Ahab to gather 
all the people to mount Carmel, and with them the 
prophets of Baal: when they were chus aſſembled, 
Elijah cauſed fire to deſcend: from heaven upon his ſa- 
critice, after which he obtained of God that it ſhould 
rain; and then the earth recovercd its former fertility. 
Six ycars after this, Ben-hadad King of Syria 1 

XX. 


AHA = AHA 


Ahab XX.) laid ſiege to Jernſalem. But God, provoked at 
———— this proud Syrian, tent a prophet to Ahab, not my 
to aſſure him of victory, but to inſt ruct him likewiſe 

in what manner he was to obtain it. 7 hab was order- 

ed to review the princes of the provinces, which he 

found to be a choice company conſiſting of 232 young 

men, who were to command the people in Samaria, 
amounting to about 7000 men: with this ſmall army 

Ahab was directed to fall upon the great hoſt of the 
Syrians, and that at noon-day, while Ben-hadad and 

the 32 kings that accompanied him were drinking and 

making merry. Ben-hadad having notice that they 

were marching out of the city, ordered them to be 
brought before him alive, whatever their deſigns were: 

but the young men, followed by this ſmall army, ad- 
vanced, and killing all that oppoſed them, ſuch a pa- 

nic ſeized the Syrian troops, that they began to fly; 

and even Ben-hadad himſelf mounted his horſe and fled 

with his cavalry; which Ahab perceiving, purſued 


them, killed great numbers of them, and took a con- 


fiderable booty. After this the prophet came to Ahab, 
to animate him with freſh courage, and to cantion him 
to keep upon his guard; aſſuring him, that Ben-hadad 
would return againſt him the year following. Ac- 
cording to this prediction, at the end of the year he 
returned and encamped at Aphek, with a reſolution 
togive the Iſraelites battle. Both armies being ranged 
in order of battle for ſeven days ſucceſſively, at length, 
upon the ſeventh day, a battle enſued, wherein the Iſ- 
raelites killed 100,000 of the Syrians, and the reſt fled 
to Aphek ; but as they were preſſing to get into the 
city, the walls of Aphek fell upon them and killed 
27,000 more. Ben-hadad throwing himſelf upon the 
mercy of Ahab, this prince received him into his own 
chariot, and made an alliance with him, The year 
following, Ahab deſiring to make a kitchen-garden near 
his palace (chap. =, requeſted of one Naboth, a 
citizen of Tezreel, that he would ſell him his vineyard, 
becauſe it lay convenient for him. But being refuſed, 
he returned in great diſcontentment to his houſe, 
threw himſclf upon the bed, turned towards the wall, 
and would eat nothing. Jezebel his wife coming in, 
aſked the reaſon of his great concern ; of which 2 
informed, ſhe procured the death of Naboth, and Aha 


took poſſeſſion of his vineyard. As he returned from ry 


rec] to Samaria, the prophet Elijah, met him, and ſaid, 
« Haſt thou killed and alſo taken poſſeſſion ? Now, faith 
the Lord, In the place where Jops licked up the blood 
of Naboth, ſhall dogs lick thy blood, even thine. As 
for Jezebel, of her the Lord ſpake, ſaying, The dogs 
ſhall cat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel.“ Ahab, hear- 
ing theſe and other denunciations, rent his clothes, 
put ſackcloth upon his fleſh, and gave other indications 
of his ſorrow and repentance. But his repentance was 
neither ſincere nor perſevering. Two years after theſe 
things, Jehoſhaphat King of Judah came to Samaria 
to viſit Ahab (chap. xxii.) at a time when he was 
preparing to attack Ramoth-gilead, which Ben-hadad 
king of Syria unjuſtly withheld from him. The 
king of Iſracl invited Jchoſhaphat to accompany him 
ih his expedition; which that prince agreed to do, 


but deſired that ſome prophet might firſt be conſulted. 


Ahab therefore aſſembled the prophets of Baal, in number 
about 400; who all concurred in exhorting the king to 
march reſolutely againſt Ramoth-gilead. But Micaiah 


being alſo conſulted, at Jehoſhaphat's . eee , prophe- 
fied the ruin of Ahab. . 2 this, Aha ow orders to 
his people to ſeize Micaiah, and to carry him to Amon 
the governor of the city, and to Joaſh the king's ſon ; 
telling them in his name, “ Put this fellow in priſon, 
and feed him with che bread of affliction, and with the 
water of affliction, until I come in peace.” But Mi- 
caiah ſaid, “ If thou return at all in peace, the Lord 
hath not ſpoken by me.” Ahab therefore and Jehoſha- 
phat marched up to Ramoth-gilead; and the king of 
Ifrael ſaid unto eK „ vill diſguiſe myſelf, and 
enter into the battle, but put thou on thy robes: for 
he knew that the king of Syria had commanded two and 
thirty captains that had rule over his chariots, ſay ing, 
* Fight neither with ſmall nor with great, fave —_ 
with the king of Iſrael.” Theſe officers therefore having 


obſerved that Tehoſhaphat was dreſſed in royal robes, 


took him for the king of Iſrael, and fell upon him 
with great imperuoſity : but this prince ſeeing himſelf 
preſſed fo cloſely, cried out; and the miſtake being 
diſcovered, the captains of the king of Syria gave over 
purſuing him. But one of the Syrian army ſhot a 


random arrow, which pierced the heart of Ahab. The 


battle laſted the whole day, and Ahab continued in his 
chariot with his face turned towards the Syrians. In 
the mean time, his blood was ſtill iſſuing from his 
wound, and falling in his chariot ; and towards the 


evening he dicd : whereupon proclamation was made. 


by ſound of trumpet, that every man ſhould return to 
his own city and country, The king of Ifracl being 
dead, was carried to Samaria and buried: but his cha- 
riot and the reins of his horſes were waſhed in the fiſh- 
pool of Samaria, and the dogs licked his blood, ac- 
cording to the word of the prophet. Such being the 


end of Ahab; his ſon Ahaziah ſucceeded him, in the 


year of the world 31079, _ 
AHATULA, the trivial name of a ſpecies of the 
coluber. See COLUBER, | 
AHASUERUS, or ARTAXERXES, the huſband of 


Eſther; and according to archbiſhop Uſher and F. Cal- 


met, the ſcripture name for Darius, the fon of Hyſtaſ- 
pes, king of Perſia; though Scaliger will have Xerxes 
to be the huſband of Eſther, or the Ahaſuerus of ſcrip- 
ture; and Dr Prideanx believes him to be Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. See Hiſtory of PERS1IA. 


AHAZ, king of Judah, the ſon of Jotham, re- 


markable for his vices and impieties. One of his ſons 


he conſecrated, by making him paſs through and pe- 


riſh by the fire, in honour of the falſe god Moloch; 
and he offered ſacrifices and incenſe upon the high 
places, upon hills, and in groves. Rezin king of Sy- 


ria and Pekah king of Iſrael invaded judea in the be- 


E of the reign of Ahaz; and having defeated 


his army and pillaged rhe country, they laid fiege to 


Jernſalem. When they found that they could not 


make themſelues maſters of that city, they divided their 


army, plundered the country and made the inhabitants 
priſoners of war. Rezin and his part of the confede- 


rate army marched with all their ſpoil to Damaſcus ; 


but Pekah with his diviſion of the army having at- 
tacked Ahaz, killed 120,000 men of his army in one 
battle, and carried away men, women, and children, 
without diſtinction, to the number of 200,000, But 
as they were carrying thoſe captives to Samaria, the 
prophet Oded, with the principal inhabitants of the 

"ST 1 | City, 

| 


Ahab 


Ahaz 
Ahead 


city, came out to meet them; and by their remon- 


ſtrances prevailed with them to ſet their priſoners at 
liberty, At the ſame time, the Philiſtincs and Edo- 


mites invaded other parts of his land, killed multitudes 


of the people, and carricd off much booty, In this 
diſtreſſed condition, Ahaz finding no other remedy for 
his affairs, ſent ambaſſadors to Tiglath-pileſer king of 
the Afſyrians ; and to engage him to his intereſt, he 
ſtripped the temple and city of all the gold which he 
could meet with, and ſent it as a preſent. Accor- 
dingly Tiglath-pileſer marched to the aſſiſtance of Ahaz, 
attacked Kezin and killed him, took his capital Damaſ- 
cus, deſtroyed it, and removed the inhabitants thereof 
to Cyrene, | 8 

The misfortunes of this prince had no influence to 


make him better: on the contrary, in the times of 


his greateſt affliction, he ſacrificed to the Syrian 
deities, whom he looked upon as the authors of 
his calamities, and endeavoured to render propitious 
to him, by honouring them in this manner, He broke 
in pieces the veſſels of the houſe of God, ſhut up the 
ates of the temple, and erected altars in all parts of 
9 He 2 up altars likewiſe in all the cities of 
der with a deſign to offer incenſe on them. At 
ength he died, and was buried in Jeruſalem, but 
not in the ſepulchres of the kings of Judah his pre- 
deceſſors; which honour he was deprived of, on ac- 
count of his iniquitous courſe of life. 
ſon ſucceeded him in the year of the world 3278, 
before Jeſus Chriſt 726, 

AHAZIAH, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Ahab king 
of Iſrael, reigned two years, part alone, and part 
with his father Ahab, who ordained him his aſſociate 


in the kingdom a year before his death. Ahaziah 


imitated his father's impieties (1 Kings xxii. 52, ſeq.), 
and paid his adoration to Baal and Aſtarte, the wor- 
ſhip of whom had been introduced in Iſracl by Jeze- 
bel his mother. The Moabites, who had been al- 
ways obedient to the kings of the ten tribes ever ſince 
their ſeparation from the kingdom of Judah, revolted 


after the death of Ahab, and refuſed to pay the ordi- 
Ahaziah had not leiſure or power to 
reduce them (2 Kings i. 1, 2, &c.) : for about the 


nary tribute, 


ſame time, having fallen through a lattice from the 
top of his houſe, he hurt himſelf conſiderably, and 
ſent meſſengers to Ekron, in order to conſult Baal- 
42cbub, the god of that place, whether he ſhould 
recover of the indiſpoſition occaſioned by this ac- 
cident. But the prophet Elijah went to Ahaziah, 
and declared that he ſhoald not recover from his ill- 
neſs : and accordingly he died in the year of the world 
3108, and Jchoram his brother ſucceeded to the 
crown. . | £36 

Aunzian, king of Judah, the ſon of Jehoram and 
Athaliah, ſaccecded his father in the Kingdom of Ju— 
dah in the year of the world 3119. He walked in the 
ways of Ahab's houſe, to which he was allied, his 
mother being of that family. He reigned only one 
year, being {lain by Jehu the ſon of Nimchi. 

AHEAD, a ſca-term, ſignifying further onward 
than the (hip, or at any diſtance before her, lying im- 
mediately on that point of the compaſs to which her 
ſtem is directed. It is uſed in oppoſition to lern, 
which exprefſes the ſituation of any object behind the 
ſhip. Sce ASTERN. 


[om 


AHICCYATLI, in Zoology, the Indian name of Ahiccyatli 


Hezekiah his 


proper for him to take. 


AHI 


a ſerpent reſembling the rattle-ſnake, only it wants tlie 


rattles. It 15 as fatal in the effect of its poiſon as any Ahitophel. 


known ſpecies of ſcrpent. 

AHIJAH, the prophet of Shilo. He is thought 
to be the perſon who ſpoke twice to Solomon from 
God, once while he was building the temple (1 Kings 
Vi. I1.), at Which time he promiſed him his protec- 
tion; and at another time (id. xi. 6.) after his falling 
into all his irregularities, when God expreſſed his in- 
dignation with great threatenings and reproaches. A- 
hijah was one of thoſe who wrote the annals or hiſtory 
of this prince (2 Chr. ix. 29.). The ſame prophet 
declared to Jeroboam that he would uſurp the king- 
dom (1 Kings xi. 29, &c.), and that two heifers ſhould 
alienate him from the Lord, meaning the golden calves 
erected by Jeroboam, one at Dan, the other at Bethe]. 
About the end of Jeroboam's reign, towards the year 
of the world 3046, Abijah the fon of that prince fell 
lick ; upon which Jcroboam ſent his wife to this pro- 
phet to inquire what would become of the child. The 
queen therefore went to Ahijah's houſe in Shilo, diſgui- 
ſed: But the prophet, upon hearing the ſound of her feet, 
ſaid, © Come in, thou wife of Jeroboam, why feigneſt 
thou thyſelf to be another? for I am ſent to thee with 
heavy tidings.” Then he commanded her to go and 
tell Teroboam all the evil that the Lord had declared he 
would bring upon his houſe for his impieties; that ſo 
ſoon as ſhe would enter into the city her ſon Abijah 
ſhould dic, and ſhould be the only one of Jeroboam's 
houſe that ſhould come to the grave or receive the 
honours of a burial. Ahjjah in all probability did not 
long ſurvive the time of this laſt prophecy ; but with 
the time and manner of his death we are not ac- 
quainted, _ I 

AFIITOPHEL, a native of Gillo, was for ſome 
time the counſellor of king David, whom he at length 
deſerted, by joining in the rebellion of Abſalom. This 
prince, upon his being preferred to the crown by the 


greateſt part of the Iſraclites, ſent for Ahitophel from 


Gillo (2 Sam. xv. 12.) to aſſiſt him with his advice in 
the preſent ſtate of his affairs: for at that time Ahi- 
tophel's counſels were received as the oracles of God 
himſelf (chap. xvi. w/t.). Nothing gave David more 
uncaſineſs than this event; and when Huſhai his friend 
came to wait on him and attend him in his flight, he 
intreated him to return rather to Jeruſalem, make a 
ſhow of oftcring his ſervices to Abſalom, and endea- 
vour to fruſtrate the prudent meaſures which ſhould 
be propoſed by Ahitophel. When Abſalom was come 
to Jeruſalem, he defired Ahitophel to deliberate with 
his other counſcllors upon the meaſures which were 
Ahitophel adviſed him in the 
firſt place to abuſe his father's concubines ; ſo that when 
his party ſhould underſtand that he had diſhonoured 
his father in this manner, they might conclude thar 
there were no hopes of a reconciliation, and therefore 
cſpouſe his intereſt more reſolutely. A tent, therefore, 
being prepared for this purpoſe upon the terraſs of 
the king's palace, Abſalom, in the fight of all Iſracl, 
lay with his father's concubines. The next thing A- 


hitophel propoſed was in the terms following: “ Let 
me now choole out 12,000 men, and I will ariſe and 
purſue after David this night, and I will come upon 
kim while hei weary and Wedk-handed, and I will make 

Eins 


A H U 


Ahmella him afraid, and all the people that are with him ſhall flee, 


Ai. 


my tent is in her. 
to the Egyptians and Aſſyrians, in imitating their 
abominations and idolatrics : for which reaſon they 


and I will ſmite the king only; and I will bring back all 
the people unto thee; the man whom thou ſeekeſt is as it 
all returned; ſo all the people ſhall be in peace.“ This 
advice was very agreeable to Abſalom and all the elders 
of Iſrael. However, Abſalom deſired Huſhai to be call- 
ed to have his opinion. Huſhai being come, and hear- 
ing what advice Ahitophel had given, ſaid, The coun- 
ſel which Ahitophel has given is not good at this time; 
what, for the preſent, in my opinion, may do better, 
is this: Let all Iſrael be gathered unto thee, from Dan 
even to Beerſheba, as the ſand that is by the ſea for 
multitude, and put thyſelf in the midſt of them, and 
wherever David is, we may fall upon him, and over- 
whelm him with our numbers, as the dew falleth upon 
the ground. This laſt advice being more agreeable to 


Abſalom and all the elders of Iſracl, was preferred; 


upon which Ahitophel ſaddled his aſs, went to his 
houſe at Gillo, hanged himſelf, and was buried in the 
ſepulchre of his fathers. He foreſaw, without doubt, 
all that would happen in conſequence of Huſhai's ad- 
vice, and was determined to prevent the death which 
he had deſerved, and which David would probably 
have inflicted on him, as ſoon as he ſhould be reſettled 
on his threne. | 

AHMELLA, in botany. Sce BiDENS. | | 

AHOLIBAH and AnorLan, are two feigned names 
made uſe of by Ezekiel (xxili. 4.) to denote the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Samaria, Aholah and Aho- 
libah are repreſented as two lifters of Egyptian extrac- 
tion. Aholah ſtands for Samaria, and Aholibah for 
Jeruſalem. The firſt ſigifies a tent; and the ſecond, 
They both proſtituted themſelves 


were abandoned to thoſe very people for whom they 
had ſhown ſo paſſionate and ſo impure an affection ; 
they were carried into captivity, and reduced to the 
ſevereſt ſervitude. 

AHOUAI, in botany, a ſynonime and alſo the 
trivial name of a ſpecies of CERBERA. | 

A-HULL, in the (ca-language, the fituation of a 
ſhip when all her fails are furled on account of the vio- 
lence of the ſtorm, and when having laſhed her helm 
on the lec- ſide, ſhe lies nearly with her fide to the wind 
and ſea, her head being ſomewhat inclined to the di- 
rection of the wind. | 

AHUN, a town in France, in the Upper Marche 


and generality of Moulins, and is a royal juriſdiction. 


It is ſeated on the river Creuſe, near a Benedictine ab- 
bey of the ſame name, eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Gue- 
ret, 30 north-eaſt of Lomages, and 55 ſouth-caſt of 
Moulins. E. Long. 2. 8. N. Lat. 49. 5. 8 

AHUYS, a town of Sweden. It is ſmall, but very 
ſtrong by its ſituation, and has a good port. It is in 
the principality of Gothland, in the territory of Blec- 
kingy, near the Baltic ſca, about 18 miles from Chriſ- 
tianſtadt. E. Long. 14. 10. N. Lat. 56. 20. 

AI, (anc. geog.) a town in Judea, to the north of 
Jericho, called As by Joſephus, and the inhabitants 
Ainatæ. Joſhua having ſent a detachment of 3000 
men againſt Ai, God permitted them to be repulſed on 
account of Achan's fin, who had violated the anathema 
pronounced again ſt the city of Jericho. But after the 
expiation of this oilence, God commanded Joſhua 


Tu 


AJA 
(chap. viii.) to march with the whole army of the 11- 
raclites againſt Ai, and treat that city and the Kingdom 


Ali 
| 


thereof as he had treated Jericho, with this difference, CR. 


that he yore the plunder of the town to the people. 


2 ent by night 30,000 men to lie in ambuſh be- 
ind Ai; having firſt well inſtructed thoſe who had the 


command of them in what they were to do; and the 


next day, early in the morning he marched againſt the 
city with the remainder of his army. The king of Ai 
perceiving them, ſallied haſtily out of the town with all 
his people, and fell upon the forces of the Iſraclites ; who 
upon the firſt onſet fled, as if they had been under ſome 
great terror, 3 

As ſoon as Joſhna ſaw the enemy all out of the gates, 
he raiſed his ſhield upon the top of a pike, which was 
the ſignal given to the ambuſcade ; whereupon they im- 
mediately entered the place, which they found without 
defence, and ſet fire to it. The people of Ai percei- 
ving the ſmoke aſcending, were willing to return, but 
diſcovered thoſe who had ſet fire to the city in their 
rear, en, e. and thoſe who were with him turn- 
ing about, fell npon them, and cut them in pieces. 


The king was taken alive, and afterwards put to: 


death, 

The chevalier Folard obſerves, that Joſhua's enter- 
priſe on Ai, excepting in ſome particulars of military 
art, is very like that of Gibeah, which is ſcarce any 
thing more than a copy of it. It would appear, ſays 


that writer, by the ſcripture account, that Joſhua was 


not the author of the ſtratagem made uſe of by him: 


for when God directs himſelf to Joſhua, he ſays, * G0 


* up againſt Ai; lay an ambuſcade behind the town; I 


have delivered the king and the people of it into thine 
hands: yet notwithſtanding this, God might leave 
the whole glory of the invention and execution of it to 


him, as to a great general. Joſhua aroſe,” fays the 


ſacred author, and all the people of war, to go up a- 


* gainſt Ai (verſe 3.); and Joſhua choſe out 30,000 
mighty men of valour and ſent them away by night.” 
Folard remarks, that there is a manifeſt contradiction 
between this verſe and the 12th, wherein it is ſaid, 
that Joſhua choſe ont 500 men, whom he ſent to lic in 
ambuſh, between Bethel and Ai. How is this to be 
reconciled ? Calmet ſays, that Maſius allows but 5000 


men for the ambuſcade, and 25,000 for the attack of 
the city, being perſuaded that an army of 6$0,000 - 
men could only create confuſion on this occaſion, with 


out any neceſſity for, or advantage in, ſuch numbers: 
but the generality of interpreters, continues Calmet, 
acknowledge two bodies to be placed in ambuſcade, 
both between Bethel and Ai; one of 25,9000, and the 
other of 5000 men. | x 


With regard- to the fignal Joſhua made to that part | 


of his army which lay in ambuſcade, the learned Fo- 
lard embraces the opinion of the Rabbins, who belicve 
what is called the ſhield to be too ſmall to ſerve for a 
ſignal: hence they make it to be the ſtaff of one of 
their colours: from this, our anthor concludes, that 
the whole colours were uſed on the occaſion; for in 


the Aſialic ſtyle, which is very near the poetic, the 


part is oftentimes to be taken for the whole. 
ATALON, N geog.) a town of the tribe of 
Dan, one of the Levitical. Another in the tribe 


of Benjamin, in whoſe valley Joſhua commanded the 
moon to ſtand ſtill, being then in her decreaſe, and 
cou 


1 


Aic 
— — 


followed him like a dog. The Locrians had a ſingular 


AIC 


conſequently to be ſeen at the ſame time with the 
ſua, 

ATJAN, a coaſt and conntry of Africa, has the ri- 
ver Quilmanci on the ſouth ; the mountains from which 
that river ſprings, on the weſt; Abyſſinia, or Ethio- 
pia, and the ſtraight of Babelmandel, on the north; 
and the caſtern, or Indian ocean, on the caſt. The 
coaſt abounds with all neceſſaries of life, and has plenty 
of very good horſes, The kings of Ajan are often at 
war with the emperor of the Aby lines; and all the pri- 
ſoners they take they ſell to the merchants of Cambaya, 
thoſe of Aden, and other Arabs, who come to trade 
in their harbours, and give them in exchange, coloured 
cloths, glaſz-beads, railins, and dates; for which they 
alſo take back, beſides ſlaves, gold and ivory. The 
whole ſca-coaſt, from Zanguebar to the ſtraight of 
Babelmandel, is called the coaſt of Ajan; and a cond- 
derablc part of it is ſtyled the Deſart-coalt. 

AJAX, the ſon of Oilcus, was one of the principal 


generals that went to the ſiege of Troy: he raviſhed 
Caſſandra the daughter of Priam, even in the temple. 


of Minerva, where ſhe thought to have taken fauc- 
tuary. It is ſaid, he made a ſerpent of fifteen feet 
long ſo familiar with him, that it cat at his table, and 


veneration for his memory. 

Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, was, next to Achilles, 
the moſt valiant general among the Greeks at the ſiege 
of Trey: he commanded the troops of Salamis, and 
performed many great actions, of which we have an 
account in the Iliad, iu Didys Cretenſis, and in the 23d 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. He was ſo cnraged 
that the arms of Achilles were adjudged to Ulyiles, 
that he immediately became mad. The Greeks paid 
great honours to him after his death, and erected a 


magnificent monument to his memory upon the pro- 


montory of Rhetium. . 
AJjax, in antiquity, a furious kind of dance, in uſe 
among the Grecians; intended to repreſent the mad- 


neſs of that hero after his defeat by Ulyſſes, to whom 


the Greeks had given the preference iu his conteſt for 
Achilles's arms. Lucian, in his treatiſe of Dancing, 
ſpeaks of dancing the Hjax,—There was alſo an annual 
ſcaſt called Hjantia, Ararriie, conſecrated to that prince 
and obſerved with great folemnity in the iſland of Sa- 
lamis, as well as in Attica; where, in memory of the 
valour of Ajax, a bier was expoſed, ſet out with a 
complete ſct of armour, | 

AJAZZO, a fea-port town of the ifland of Corſi- 
ca, in the Mediterrancan, with a biſhop's ſee. Long. 
26. 35. Lat. 41. 40. 

AJazzo, a ſea-port of town of Natolia, in the pro- 


vince of Caramania, anciently Sileſia, feated on the 


coaſt of the Mediterranean, 30 miles north of Antioch 
and 50 weſt of Aleppo, where the city of Iſſus anci- 


ently ſtood, and near which Alexander fought his ſe- 


cond battle with Darius. Long. 33. Io. Lat. 37. 0. 
AICHSTAT, a town of Germany, in Franconia, 
and capital of a biſhoprick of the ſame name. It is 
remarkable for a curious piece of workmanſhip, called 
the ſun of the Holy Sacrament, which is the church: 
it is of maſly gold, of great weight, and is enriched 


with 350 diamonds, 1 400 pearls, 250 rubies, and o- 


ther precious ſtones. This place is moderately large, 
and ſeated in a valley on the river Altmul, 10 miles N. 
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of Newburgh, and 37 S. of Nuremberg. E. Lon. 11. Aicurons 
10. N. Lat. 49. o. The biſhopric is 45 miles in length | 
and 17 in breadth ; and the biſhop is chancellor of the alen 
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church of Mayence or Mentz. 

AICUROUS, a ſpecies of parrot. See Ps1TTACUS. 

AID, in a general ſenſe, denotes any kind of aſſiſt- 
ance given by one 2 to another. | 

Alb, in Jaw, denotes a petition made in court to 
call in help from another perſon who has intereſt in 
land, or any other thing conteſted. 

AiD-de-camp, in military affairs, an officer employ- 
ed to receive and carry the orders of che general. 

A- Auxilium, in ancient cuſtoms, a ſubſidy paid 
by vaſlals to their lords on certain occaſions. Such were 
the aid of relief, paid upon the death of the Lord 
Meſne to his heir; the aid-cheval, or capital aid, due 
to the chief lord on ſcveral occaſions, as, to make his 
eldeſt ſon a knight, to make up a portion for marrying 


his daughter, &c. 
AIDS, in the French cuſtoms, certain dutics paid 
on all goods exported or imported into that kingdom. 
Court of Arps, in France, a ſovereign coart eſta- 
bliſhed in ſeveral cities, which has cognizance of all 
cauſes relating to the taxes, gabclles, and aids impoſed 
on ſeveral ſorts of commodities, eſpecially wine. 
A1Ds, in the manege, are the ſame with what ſome 
writers call cheriſhings, and uſed to avoid the neceſſity 


of corrections.— The inner heel, inner leg, inner rein, 


&c. are called inner aid; as the outer heel, outer leg, 
outer rein, &c. are called outer aids. 5 

AlDAN, a famous Scottiſh biſhop of Lindisferne, 
or Holy Iſland, in the th century, was employed by 
Oſwald king of Northumberland in the converſion of 


the Engliſh, in which he was very ſucceſsful. He died 


in 651. 

AIGHENDALE, the name of a liquid meaſure uſed 
in Lancaſhire, containing ſcven quarts. 

AIGLE, a bailiwick in the territory of Romand 
in Swiſſerland, conſiſts of mountains and yallies, the 
principal of which are the Aigle and Bex. Through 
theſe is the great road from Vallais into Italy. When 
you paſs by Villencuve, which is at the head of the 
lake of Geneva, yon enter into a deep valley three miles 


wide, bordered on one ſide with the Alps of Swiſſer- 


land, and on the other with thoſe of Savoy, and croſſed 
by the river Rhone. Six miles from thence you mect 
with Aigle, a large town, ſeated on a wide part of the 
valley, where there are vineyards, fields, and meadows. 
The governor's caſtle is on an eminence that overlooks 
the town, and has a lofty marble tower. This govern- 
ment has nine large pariſhes; and is divided into four 
parts, Aigle, Bex, Olon, and Ormont. This laſt is 
among the mountains, and joins to Rougement. It 
is a double valley, abounding in paſture lands. Tvorna, 
in the diſtrict of Aigle, was in part buried by the fall of 
a mountain, occaſioned by an earthquake in 1584. | 
AIGLE, a ſmall town in France, in Upper Norman- 
dy, twenty-three miles from D' Evereux, and thirty- 
eight from Rouen. It is ſurrounded with walls and 
ditches, has 11x gates, three ſuburbs, and three pariſhes. 
It trades in corn, toys, and more particularly in needles 
and pins. E. Long. 1. 5. N. Lat. 48. 35. 
AIGUILLON, a ſmall town of France in the pro- 


vince of Guienne, ſituated at the conflux of the rivers 


Garonne and Lot. 


Al- 


Aiguiſce 
| 

Ailred. 
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AIGUISCE, in heraldry, denotcs a croſs with its 
four ends ſharpened, but ſo as to terminate in obtuſe 
augles.—It differs from the croſs fitchee, in as much 
as the latter tapers by degrees to a point, and the for- 
mer only at the ends. 

_ AILANA, AiLaTH, or AHELOTH, anciently a 
town of Arabia Petræa, ſituated near the Sinus Ela- 
nites of the Red Sea. It was alſo called E/ath, and 
Eloth, (Stephanus, Strabo, Moſes.) The ſame with 
Elana. | 
AlLE, in law, a writ which lies where a perſon's 

andfather, or great-grandfather, being ſeiſed of 
lands, &c. in fee-ſ{imple, the day that he died, and a 
ſtranger abates and enters the ſame day, and diſpoſſeſſes 
the heir of his inheritance. | 

AILESBURY, AyLEsBURY or ALESBURY, a bo- 
rough town in Buckinghamſhire, conſiſting of about 
400 houſes. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, though the 


| houſes are not very contiguous : theſe lie round about 


the market-place, in the middle of which is a conve- 
ment hall, where the ſeſſions are held, and fometimes 
the aſſiacs for the county. It ſends two members to 
Parliament ; has a market on Saturdays ; and three 
fairs for cattle, viz. on the Saturday before Palm- 
Sunday, June 14th, and September 25th. It is ſixty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Buckingham, and forty-four north- 
welt of London. W. Long o. 40. N. Lat. 51. 40. 


AlLMER, or ATHELMaRE, Earl of Cornwall and 


Devonſhire, in the reign of king Edgar. It is not 
known of what family he was. His authority and 
riches were great, at ſo alſo in appearance was his 
piety. He founded the abbey of Cerne, in Dorſet- 
ſhire ; and had fo great a veneration for Eadwald, the 


brother of St Edmund the martyr, who had lived a 


hermit in that country, near the filver well, as they 
called it, that, with the aſſiſtance of Archbiſhop Dun- 
ſtan, he tranſlated his relics to the old church of 
Cernel. In 1016, when Canute, the ſon of Suane, in- 
vaded England, and found himſelf ſtoutly oppoſed by 


that valiant Saxon prince Edmund Ironſide, the fon 


of Xthelred, this Earl Ailmer, with that arch traitor 


Eadric Streone, Earl of Mercia, and Earl Algar, join- 
ed the Dane againſt their natural prince, ck was 
one great cauſe of the Saxon's rum. 
ſurvive this; and we find mentioned in hiſtory only one 


ſon of his, whoſe name was Athelward, Earl of Corn- 


wall, who followed his father's maxims, and was pro- 
perly rewarded for it. For in 1018, Canute reaping 
the benefit of their treaſons, and perceiving that the 
traitors were no longer uſeful, he cauſed the infamous 


Eadric Streone, and this Earl Athelward, to be both 


put to death. | 
AILRED, or EarRED, abbot of Reveſby, in Lin- 
colnſhire, in the reigns of Stephen and Henry Il He 
was born in 1109, of a noble family, and educated in 
Scotland with Henry the ſon of king David. On his 


return to England, he became a monk of the Ciſterrian 
order, in the monaſtery of Reveſby, of which he after-. 


wards was made Abbot. He dicd on the 12th of Ja- 
nuary 1166, aged 57, and was buried in his mona- 
ſtery. © He was (fays Leland) in great eſteem dn- 
ring his life; celebrated for the miracles wrought after 
his death; and admitted into the catalogue of ſaints.“ 
He was author of ſeveral works; moſt of which were 


pabliſhed by Gilbo the Jeſuit at Douay, 1631; part 


FE Þ 


He did not long 
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of them may be alſo found in the Bil liotheca Ciſtertien- Ailſa 
ſir, and Bibliotheca Patrum. His principal work is the 
Speculum charitatis, Leland, Bale, and Pits, mention r. - 


ſeveral manuſcripts which never were publiſhed, 
AILSA, an inſulated rock on the weſtern coaſt of 
Scotland, berween the ſhores of Airſhire and Cantire. 
It is two miles in circumference at the baſe, is acceſ- 
ſible only in one place, and riſes io a great height in a 
pyramidical form. A few goats and rabbits pick up 


a ſubſiſtence among the ſhort graſs and furze ; but the 


importance of the rock conſiſts in the great variety and 
boundleſs numbers of birds, by which it is frequented, 
particularly the gannets or ſolan-geeſe, whoſe young 
are uſed at the beſt tables, and bring a good price. 
Other birds are canght for their feathers. The rock 
is rented from the Earl of Caſſilis at L. 33 per annum. 


The depth of water around the baſe is from 7 to 


fathoms. It is ſurrounded with excellent banks, well 
ſtocked with cod and other white fiſh. . 


AINSWORTH (Dr Henry), an eminent noncon- 


formiſt divine, who, about the ycar 1590, diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf among the Browniſts ; which drew upon. 
him ſuch troubles that he was obliged to. retire to 
Holland, and became miniſter of a church at Amſter- 
dam. His ſkill in the Hebrew language, and his ex- 
cellent Annotations on the Holy Scriptures, which are 
{till highly eſteemed, gained him great reputation. He 
alſo wrote ſeveral pieces in defence of the Browniſts, 
and ſeveral other works. | 
AinsworRTH (Robert), born at Woodyale in Lan- 
caſhire in 1660, was maſter of a boarding-ſ{chool at 
Bethnal-green, from whence he removed to Hackney, 
and to other places in the neighbourhood of London. 
After acquiring a moderate fortune, he retired, and 
lived privately till the time of his death, which happen- 
ed in 1743. We are indebted to him for the beit La- 
tin and Engliſh Dictionary extant : he publiſhed it in 
quarto 1736 ; and in 1752, the fourth edition, under. 
the care of Doctor Ward of Greſham College, and the 
Rev. William Younge, was enlarged to two vols. folio. 
AIR, in natural philoſophy, a thin, fluid, elaſtic, 
tranſparent, ponderous, compreſſible, and dilatable bo- 
dy, ſnrrounding the terraqucous globe to a conſider- 
able height. Sce AEROLOGY, ATMOSPHERE, and: 
PNEUMATICS. | | 
Impreguation of Water with Fixed Alx, and with 
Sulphureous AIR. Sce MINERAL Vaters. 
Alx, in Medicine, &c. makes one of the ſix non- 
naturals.—From obſervations on bleeding in rheuma- 
tiſms, and after taking cold, it is evident, the air can 
enter with all its qualities, and vitiate the whole tex 
ture of the blood, and other juices. From the palſies, 
vertigoes, and other nervous affections cauſed by damps, , 
mines, &c. it is evident, that air thus qualified can re- 
lax and obſtruct the whole nervous ſyſtem. And from 


the colics, fluxes, coughs, and conſamptions produced 


by damp, moiſt, and nitrous air, it is evident it can 
corrupt and ſpoil the noble organs, &c. 
Circulation of A1R in Rooms, To render the circu-- 


lation of air ſenſible, let the air of a room be heated by 


a ſtrong fire, while the air of a contiguous room is cold; 
then let the door between theſe. two rooms be opened, 
in which caſe. the hot air of one room being lighter, 
will paſs through the upper part of the opening of the- 
door into che cold room; aud, on, the. contrary, w_ 

cold 2 
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cold air of the other room being heavier, will paſs into 


ne former room through the lower part of the open- 


ing ; accordingly, it will be found, that applying a 
lighted candle at the top, in the middle, and at the 
lower part of the opening between the t rooms, a 
ſtrong current of air will appear to paſs from the hot 
into the cold room ncar the top; 2 contrary current 
of air will appear to paſs from the latter into the for- 
mer room ncar the lower part of the ſaid opening; 
whilſt in the middle there is little or no motion at all, 


as may be clearly perceived by the direction of the 


flame of the candle. 

It is for the ſame reaſon that when the fire is lighted 
in a chimney, a ſtrong current of air is occaſioned to 
enter the room, which may be felt by applying the 
hand near the key-hole, or other ſucli ſmall openings, 
if the doors and windows are ſhut ; for the air over 
the fire being heated, becomes lighter, and aſcends in- 
to the chimney, conſequently other colder air muſt 
ſupply its place, which forces its way through all the 
ſmalſ openings it can find. Were a room with a fire 
in it to be perfectly cloſed, excepting the chimney, the 


air in it would ſoon become unwholcſome for reſpira- 


tion, and the fire would be ſoon extinguiſhed, beſides 
other inconveniences. Fence it appears, that thoſe 
perſons miſtake who expect to keep the air of a room 
fect and wholcſome, eſpecially for convaleſcents, by 
accuratcly ſtopping all the ſmalleſt opcnings that ad- 
mit freſh air, When the current of air that enters in- 
to 4 room is on ſome ſide of it where it falls imme- 
diately upon the perſons who ſit in the room, then it 
may offenſive, eſpecially to delicate. conſtitutions, 
In that caſe, ſuch opening ſhould be cloſed ; but at the 
ſame time another opening ſhould be mage for admit- 
ting freſh air, in another more convenient part ; tor a 
circulation of air, eſpecially in rooms where a fire is 
kept, is not only ſalutary and uſeful, but is abſolutely 
neceflary. | | 

In an ingenious publication, intitled, 4 Practical 
Treatiſe on Chimneys, there are the following remarks 
relating to the propereſt method of admitting air into 
a room, and of expelling the contaminated air. The 
author, directing to make a vent-hole near the top of 
the room, in order to expel the heated and contami- 
nated air, * this,” ſays he“ might be done by means 
of a ſmall tube opening into the room, either in or 
near the ceiling; which might either be carried to the 
top of the building, or be made to communicate with 
the external air by a ſmall perforation through the 
wall at the roof of the room; by means of either of 
which, a proper circulation would be cſtabliſhed, and 
the foul air be carricd off, 
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« For the fire would no ſooner have warmed any Air. 
particles of air within the room, than theſe would be 
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greatly expanded, and riſc immediately upwards, ſo as 
to fill the higher parts of the room with rarefied air; 
and as other particles would be ſucceſſively heated and 
rareficd in their turn, by their expanſive force they 
would preſs upon the ſides of the apartment in every 
place, 10 as to force the lighteſt particles through the 
opening left for that purpoſe in the top of the room; 


by which means the fouleſt air would be gradually 


drawn off, without deſcending again into the lower 
regions to the annoyance of the company.“ | 

But in order to admit freſh air into the room,“ Let,“ 
ſays he, “another opening be made in the ceiling of 
the room, having a communication with a ſmall pipe 
that ſhould lead from thence either to the outſide of 
the wall, or to any other part of the building that might 
be judged more convenient, where it ſhould be bent, 
and conducted downwards, till it reached the ground; 
where it ſhould be left open, to communicate with the 
external air, —In this ſituation the cool external air 
would be forced in at the lower opening of the tube, 
and made to aſcend inte the apartment in proportion 
to the quantity that eſcaped towards the higher regions 
by means of the ventilator. And as that weighty air 
would no ſooner enter the room, than it would tend 
towards the floor by its own natural gravity, it would 
gradually mix with the heated air in its deſcent—be- 


come, in ſome meaſure, warmed by that means, and 


equally diſperſed through the room, ſo as flowly and 
imperceptibly to reach the candles and the company in 


the room, and ſupply them with a ſufficient quantity 


of freth and wholeſome air, without the inconveniences 
to which the company are ſubjected by the uſual way 
of admitting freſh air (4). For if it enters near the 
floor of the apartment, it is hurricd along in a rapid un- 
divided ſtream towards the fire-place, and ſtriking upon 
the legs and inferior parts of the body, affects them 


with a ſtrong ſenſation of cold. To overcome the ef- | 
fects of this, large fires muſt be kept ; by which other 


parts of the body are warmed to an extraordinary de- 
gree, which is productive of moſt of thoſe diſorders 
that are pernicious to the young, and often prove fatal 
to the old, during the 2 25 in theſe cold re- 
gions. | S 

Thus might our apartments be kept conſtantly, 
and moderately, and equally warm, at a moderate ex- 
pence, without endangering our health on the one 
hand, by reſpiring a confined, ſtagnant, and putrid air, 
or, on the other hand, by ſubjecting ourſelves to ſuch 
danger of catching colds, conſumptions, and rheumatic 
complaints, by being expoſed to ſuch exceedingly un- 


equal 


(a) Such readers as have been little accuſtomed to ſpeculations of this ſort, will be at a loſs to comprehend 
in what manner two holes, both of them in the roof of the room, and communicating with the air, without any 
valve, or other contrivance, for opening or cloling of themſelves, ſhould yet anſwer the two very oppoſite pur- 
poſes ; one, of conſtantly bringing cool air into the room without emitting any warm air—and the other, of as 


conſtantly — 
communicates wit 


warm and admitting no cool air. They will pleaſe to advert, that the one of theſe tubes 
the atmoſphere at the bottom of the houſe, and the other towards the top : the opening of 


the one is beneath the level of the room, that of the other above it. Now, as the air is more denſe at the ſur— 


face of the ground than at any height above it, the warm rarefying air will naturally iſſue at that opening where 


it meets with leaſt reliſtance, which muſt invariably be through that which opens to the external air at the great- 


eſt height ; and as the cool air will naturally be preſſed into the room by that opening where the air is moſt 


weighty, this muſt invariably be by that which is neareſt the ſurface of the carth, 
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_ degrees of heat and cold, as are unavoidable 
where our apartments are ſo open as to admit a 


— pallage tothe external air during the winter- ſeaſon. 


Plate X. 


barrel EC DR on the outſide of it. 


The reader will eaſily perceive, that all that has 
been here ſaid has a reference only to thoſe apartments 


in cold climates, and rigorous weather, where ſire to 


warm them becomes neceſſary. In warmer regions, or 
during the ſummer-ſeaſon, there can be no objection to 
the wheel-ventilator in the window.—4t is a ſimple 
contrivance, and a ſafe and effectual mean of preſerving 
the air in our apartments ſweet and wholeſome at that 


ſeaſon. TR | 
It is a vulgar error among many people, to believe 
that fire the — * air, by deſtroying 


the noxious particles mixed with it; and for this rea- 


ſon they think, that the firc kept in a room where the 
air is tainted, 2 the room, by rendering the air 
in it again fit for reſpiration. Indeed, a fire | Aro in a 
room or apartment, where the air is tainted, as is the 
caſe with hoſpitals, goals, and the like, does certainly 


purify the apartment, and the practice is very uſeful ; 
but this 


ect is only becauſe the fire promotes the 
circulation of the air, and dries the dampneſs of rooms, 
Furniture, &c. ; fo that it is not the infected air that is 
purified, but is new, freſh, and wholeſome air, that by 
the action of the fire has taken the place of the infect- 
ed air; which infected air, being rarefied by the heat, 
has been expelled from the apartment. Fire and com- 


buſtion in general is ſo far from purifying contami- 


nated air, that it actually contaminates a prodigious 
quantity of it in a ſhort time; ſo that not only a com- 
mon fire, but even a lighted candle, when kept in a 


well-cloſed room, wherein the external air has not a 


free acceſs, inſtead of purifying, renders the air of that 


room noxious. | 


Iiſtrumem for aſcertaining the Purity or Mholeſome- 


neſs of reſpirable Alx. See EUDIOMETER. 


AIR BaLLoons, a general name given to bags of 


any light ſubſtance filled with inflammable air, or other 
permanently elaſtic fluid, whoſe ſpecitic gravity is con- 
{iderably leſs than that of commonatmoſphericair. The 
conſequence of their pon gs inthis manner is, thatif 
they are of any conſiderable magnitude, they aſcend in 
the air to an amazing height; and will not only aſcend 
in this manner by themſelves, but carry up along with 


them great weights, and continue to riſe till they at- 


tain an height in which the circumambient air is of the 
ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves. In this ſitua- 


tion they will either float or be driven in the dire ion 


of the wind or current of air in which they are expo- 
ſed, remaining in theſe elevated regions till the fluid 
eſcapes by the burſting of the bags from the ſuperior 


elaſticity of the fluid, or by its gradual evaporation 


through the pores of the envelope. The hiſtory, prin- 
ciples, &c. of thoſe machines are detailed under the ar- 
ticle AEROSTATION. | 

Air-Bladder, in fiſhes. See COMPARATIVE ANA- 
oM, chap. iii. and ICHTHYOLOGY. 

Air-Gun, a pneumatic machine for exploding bul- 
lets, &c. with great violence. 

The common air-gun is made of braſs, and has two 
barrels: the inſide barrel A, fig. 8, which is of a ſmall 
bore, from whence the bullets are exploded; and a large 
There is a ſyringe 
SMNP fixed in the ſtock of the gun, by which the 
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air is injected into the cavity between the two 'barrels Air-Gua. 
through the valve EP. The ball K is pat down into 
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its place in the ſmall barrel, with therammer, as in any 
other uo. At SL is another valve, which, being 
opene „ e, er O, permits the air to come be- 
hind the bullet, ſo as to drive it out with great force. 
EH this valve be opened and ſhut ſuddenly, one charge 
of condenſed air may be ſufficient for ſeveral diſcharges 
of bullets ; but if the whole air be diſcharged on -one 
ſingle bullet, it will drive it out with a great force. 
This diſcharge is effected by means of a Tock, fig. 9, 
placed here as uſudl in other guns; for the trigger be- 
ing pulled, the cock will go down aud drive the lever 
O, 6g. 6, which will open the yalve, and let in the air 
upon the bullet K. 

Air- guns have of late years received very great im- 
provements in their conſtruction. Fig. 10. is a repre- 
ſentation of one made by the late Mr B. Martin of 
London, and now by ſeveral of the mathematical in- 
ſtrument and gun makers of that metropolis. For ſim- 
plicity and perfection it exceeds any other heretofore 
contrived. A is the gun-barrel, with the leck, ſtock, 
ram- rod, and of the ſize and weight of a common 
fowling-picce. Under the lock, at 6, is a round ſteel 
tabe, having aſmall moveable pin in the inſide, which is 
puſhed ont when the trigger à is pulled, by the ſpring- 
work within the lock; to this tube &, a hollow copper- 
ball c ſcrews, perfectly air-tight. This copper ball is 
fully charged with condenſed air by the ſyringe B 

fig. 7.) previous to its being applied to the tube 6 of 

. 10. It is then evident, if a bullet be rammed 
down in the barrel, the copper ball ſcrewed faſt at 5, 
and the trigger a be pulled, that the pin in & will, by 
the action of the ſpring-work within the lock, forcibly 
ſtrike out into the copper ball ; and thereby puſhing in 
ſuddenly a valve within the copper ball, let out a or: 
tion of the condenſed air ; which air will ruſh up thro' 
the aperture of the lock, and forcibly act againſt the 
bullet, driving it to the diſtance of 60 or 70 yards 
or further. If the air is ſtrongly condenſed at every 


diſcharge, only a portion of the air eſcapes from the 


ball; therefore, by re-cocking the piece, another diſ- 


charge may be made; and this repeated to the amount 


of 15 or 16 times. An additional barrel is ſometimes 
made, and applied for the diſcharge of ſhot, inſtead of 
the one above deſcribed. 
The air in the copper ball is condenſed. by means of 
the ſyringe B (fig. 7.) in the following manner: The 
ball c is ſcrewed * cloſe on the top of the ſyringe 
at 6b, at the end of the ſteel pointed rod: à is a ſtout 
ring through which you the rod & : upon this rod 
the feet ſhould be ly ſet ; then the hands are to 
be applied to the two handles ii, fixed on the fide of 
the barrel of the ſyringe. Now, by moving the barrel 
B ſteadily up and down on the rod 4, the ball e will 
become charged with condenſed air; and it may be ea- 
fily known when the ball is as full as poſſible, by the 
irreſiſtible action that the air makes againſt the piſton 
when you are working the ſyringe. At the end of the 
rod & is uſually a four-ſquare hole, which with the rod 
ſerves as a key to faſten the ball c faſt on the ſcrew 6 
of the gun and ſyringe cloſe to the orifice in the ball c. 
In the inſide is fixed a valve and ſpring, which gives 
way for the admiſſion of air; but upon its emiſſion 
comes cloſe up to the ws ſhutting up the internal 
| -— n | | ar , 


Air-Oun. air, 
feather on it, in the barrel B; it is therefore plain, 
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The piſton-rod works air-tight, by a collar of 


when the barrel is drawn up, the air will ruſh inat the 
hole. When the barrel is puſhed down, the air there- 
in contained will have no other way to paſs from the 

eſſure of the piſton bat into the ball c at top. The 


barrel 2 drawn up, the operation is r cd, until 
the condenſation is ſo ſtrong, as to reſiſt the action of 
the piſton. 


Sometimes the ſyringe is applied to the end of the 
barrel C 75 fig. 11.) ; the lock and trigger ſhut up in 
a braſs caſed; and the trigger pulled, or diſcharge made, 
by pulling the chain . In this contrivance there is a 
round chamber for the condenſed air at the end of the 
ſyringe at e, and it has a valve acting in a ſimilar man- 
ner to that of the copper ball. When this inſtrument 
is not in uſe, the braſs caſe 4 is made to ſlide off, and 
the inſtrument then becomes a walking-ſtick : from 
which circumſtance, and the barrel being made of cane, 
braſs, &c. it has received the appellation of the Air- 


cane. The head of the cane unſcrews and takes off at 


a, where the extremity of the piſton-rod in the barrel 
is ſhown: an iron rod is placed in a ring at the end of 
this, and the air condenſed in the barrel in a ſimilar 
manner to that of the gun as above ; but its force of 
action is not near ſo ſtrong and permanent as that of 
the latter. | 2 
The Magazine Air-Cun was invented by that — 2 
nious artiſt L. Colbe. By this contrivance ten bulle 
are ſo lodged in a cavity, near the place of diſcharge, 
that they may be drawn into the ſhoboting- barrel, and 


ſucceſfively diſcharged ſo faſt, as to be nearly of the 


ſame uſe as ſo many different guns. 


where part of the ſtock is cut off, to the end of the in- 
jecting ſyringe. It has its valve opening into the ca- 
vity between the barrels, as before. KK is the ſmall 


ſhooting-barrel, which receives the bullets from the 


magazine ED, which is of a ſerpentine form, and 


cloſed at the end D when the bullets are lodged in it. 
The circular part abc, is the key of a cock, having 
a cylindrie hole through it, i, which is equal to the 
bore of the ſame barrel, and makes a wk of it in the 
preſent ſituation. When the lock is taken off, the ſe- 
veral parts Q, R, T, W, &c. come into view, by which 
means the diſcharge is made by puſhing up the pin Pp, 


which raiſes and opens a valve V, to let in the air againſt 


the bullet I, from the N FF: which valve is im- 
mediately ſhut down again by means of a long ſprin 


of braſs NN. This valve V being a conical piece of 


braſs, ground very true in the part which reccives it, 
will of itſelf be ſufficient to confine the air. 1 
To make a diſcharge, you will pull the trigger Z. Z, 
which throws up the ſcer ya, and diſengages it from 

the notch a, upon whichthe ſtrong ſpring WW moves 
the tumbler T, to which the cock is fixed. This, by 
its end /, bears down the end » of the tumbling lever 
R, which, by the other end u, raiſes at the ſame time 
the flat end of the horizontal lever 2; and by this 
means, of coarſe, the pin Pp, which ſtands upon it, is 
puſhed up, and thus opens the valve V, and diſcharges 
the bullet. This is all evident from a bare view of the 
figure, 

To bring another bullet to ſneceed that marked I, 
' inſtantaneouſly, turn the cylindric cavity of the key of 
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"Theſe pipes were firſt foun 


of Sutton's 
operation depends is known to every body, being in- 
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into the ſituation ik, ſo that the part i may be at K; 


and hold the gun upon your ſhoulder, with the bar- Air-Pipes. 


rel downwards and the magazine npwards, by which 
means that bullet next the cock will fall into it out of 
the magazine, but go no farther into this cylindric 
cavity oo the two little ſprings 5, which detain it. 
The two circles repreſent the cock-barrel, whercin the 


key abovementioned turns upon an axis not repreſent- 


ed here, but viſible in fig. 13. This axis is a ſquare 
iece of ſteel, on which comes the ſquare hole of the 
ammer H, fig. 14.; by which the cylindric cavity men- 
tioned is opened to the magazine. Then opening the 
hammer, as in that figure, the bullet is brought into its 


proper place near the diſcharge - valve, and tlie cylindric 
cavity of the key of the cock again makes part of the 


inward barrel KK. 

It evidently appears how expeditious a method this 
is of charging and diſcharging a gun; and were the 
force of condenſed air equal to that of gun-powder, 
ſuch an air-gun would anſwer the end of ſeveral guns. 

In the air-gun, and all other caſes where the air is 


required to be condenſed to a very great degree, it will 


be requiſite to have the ſyringe of a ſmall bore, viz. 


not exceeding half an inch in diameter; becauſe the 
preſſure againſt every ſquare inch is about 15 pounds, 
and therefore againſt every circular inch about 12 
pounds. If therefore the fyringe be one inch in dia- 
-meter, when one Nc is injected, there will be 
a reſiſtance of 12 pounds againſt th 

10 are injected, fps 


be overcome ; whereas 10 atmoſpheres act againſt the 


Circular half inch piſton (whoſe area is only one-fourth 
Fig. 12. repreſents the preſent form of this machine, 


part ſo big) with only a force equal to 3o pounds ; 


or 40 atmoſpheres may be injected with ſuch a ſyringe, 
as well as 10 with the other. In ſhort, the facility of 
working will be inverſely as the ſquares of the diame- 
of the ſyringe. 


Aix Jaclet, a ſort of jacket made of leather, in 


which are ſeveral bags, or bladders, compoſed of the 
ſame materials, communicating with eacli other. Theſe 
are filled with air through a leather tube, having a braſs 
ſtop-cock accurately ground at the extremity, by which 


means the air blown in through the tube is confined in 


the bladders. The jacket muſt be wet, before the air 


be blown into the bags, as otherwiſe it will immediate- 


ly eſcape throngh the pores of the leather. 


By the 


help of theſe bladders, which are placed near the breaſt, 


the perſon is ſupported in the water, withont making 


the efforts uſed in ſwimming. 
An- Pipe, an invention for drawing fonl air out of 


fhips, or any other cloſe | wwe by. means of fire. 

out by one Mr Sutton, a 
brewer in London; and from him have got the name 
ir-pipes. The principle on which their 


deed no. other than that air is neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of fire ; and, if it has not acceſs from the pla- 


cos moſt adjacent, will not fail to come from thoſe 


tha: arg more remote, Thus, in a common furnace, 


the air enters through the afh-hole ; but if this is clo- 
ſed up, and a hole made in the fide of the furnace, the 
air will ruſh in with great violence through that hole. 
If a tube of any length whatever is inſerted in this hole, 
the air Will ruſh through the tube uuo the fire, and af 

| | con- 


e piſton; and when 
will be a force of 120 pounds to 
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Air- pipes. conſequence there will be a continued circulation of 
— 


air in that place where the extremity of the tube is laid. 


Mr Sutton's contrivance then, as communicated to the 


Royal Society by Doctor Mead, amounts to no more 
than this.—“ As, in cvery ſhip of any bulk, there is 
already provided a copper or boiling-place proportion- 
able to the ſize of the veſſel; it is propoſed to clear the 
bad air, by means of the fire already uſed under the 
ſaid coppers or boiling- places for the neceſſary uſes of 
the ſhip. 

« It is well known, that, under every ſuch copper or 


boiler, there are placed two holes, ſeparated by a 


grate ; the firſt of which is for the fire, and the other 
tor the aſhes falling from the ſame ; and that there is 


_ alſo a flue from the fire-place upward, by which the 


ſmoke of the fire is diſcharged at ſome convenient place 
of the ſhip. : 

It is alſo well known, that the fire once lighted in 
theſe fire-places, is only preſerved bytheconſtantdraught 
of air through the aforementioned two holes and flue ; 
and that if the ſaid two holes are cloſely ſtopped up, 
the fire, though burning ever ſo briſkly before, is im- 
mediately put out. | 

gut if, after ſhutting up the abovementioned holes, 
another hole be opened, communicating with any 0- 
ther room or airy place, and with the fire; it is clear, 
the ſaid fire muſt again be raiſed and burn as before, 
there being a like draught of air through the ſame as 
there was before the ſtopping up of the firſt holes; 
this caſe differing only from the former in this, that 
the air feeding the fire will now be ſupplied from ano- 
ther place. | 

& It is therefore propoſed, that, in order to clear the 


| holds of ſhips of the bad air therein contained, the two 
holes abovementioned, the fire-place and aſh- place, be 


both cloſed up with ſubſtantial and tight iron-doors; 
and that a copper or leaden pipe, of ſufficient ſize, be 
laid from the hold into the aſh-place, for the draught 


of air to come in that way to feed the fire. And thus 


it ſeems plain, from what has been already ſaid, that 
there will be, from the hold, a conſtant diſcharge of 
the air therein contained ; and conſequently, that that 
air, ſo diſcharged, muſt be as conſtantly ſupplied by freſh 
air down the hatches or ſuch other communications as 
are opencd into the hold ; whereby the ſame muſt be 
continually treſhened, and its air rendered more whole- 


ſome and fit for reſpiration. 


« And if into this principal pipe ſo laid into the 
hold, other pipes are let in, communicating reſpective- 
ly, cither with the well or lower decks ; it muſt follow, 
that part of the air, conſumed in feeding the fire, muſt 
be reſpectively drawn out of all ſuch places to which 
the communication ſhall be ſo made. 


This account is ſo plain, that no doubt can remain 
concerning the efficacy of the contrivance : it is evi- 


dent, that, by means of pipes of this kind, a conſtant 
circulation of freſh air would be occaſioned thro* thoſe 
places where it would otherwiſe be moſt apt to ſtagnate 
and putrefy. Several other contrivances have heen uſed 
for the ſame purpoſe ; and Doctor Hales's ventilators, 
by ſome nnaccountable prejudice, have been reckoned 
ſuperior in efficacy and even ſimplicity to Mr Sutton's 
machine, which at its. firſt invention met with great 


* See $ut oppoſition *, and even when introduced by Dr Mead, 
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who uſed all his intereſt for that purpoſe, was ſhame- 
fully neglected. 

A machine capable of anſwering the ſame purpoſe 
was invented by Mr Deſaguliers, which he called the 
ſhip's lungs. It conſiſted of a cylindrical box ſet up on 
its edge, and fixed to a wooden pedeſtal, From the 
upper edge of the box iſſued a ſquare trunk open at the 
end, and communicating with the cavity of the box. 
Within this box was placed a cylindrical wheel turning 
on an axis, It was divided into 12 parts, by means of 
partitions placed like the radii of a circle. © Theſe par- 
titions did not extend quite to the centre, but left an 
open ſpace of about 18 inches diameter in the middle ; 
towards the circumference, they extended as far as poſ- 
ſible withont interfering wick the caſe, ſo that the 


wheel might always be allowed to turn freely.— Things 


being thus circumſtanced, it is plain, that if the wheel 
was turned towards that ſide of the box on which the 
trunk was, every diviſion would puſh the air before it, 
and drive it out through the trunk, at the ſame time 
that freſh air would come in through the open ſpace at 
the centre, to ſupply that which was thrown out thro' 
the trunk. By turning the wheel ſwiftly, a ſtrong blaſt 


of air would be continually forced out thro' the ſquare 


trunk, on the ſame principles on which a common fan- 
ner wiunows corn. If the wheel is turned the oppoſite 
way, a draught of air may be produced from the trunk 
to the centre, If this machine, then, is placed in a 
room where a circulation of air is wanted, and the trunk 
made to paſs through one of the walls; by turning the 
wheel ſwiftly round, the air will be forced with great 
velocity out of that room, at the ſame time that freſh 
air will enter through any chinks by which it can have 
acceſs to ſupply that which has been forced out. . 

It is evident, that the circulation which is promoted 
by this machine, is entirely of the ſame kind with that 
produced by Mr Sutton's; the turning of the wheel in 
Mr a prong machine bcing equivalent to the rare- 
faction of the air by fire in Mr Sutton's : but that the 
latter is vaſtly ſuperior, as acting of itſelf, and without 
intermiſſion, requires no arguments to prove, Mr Sut- 
ton's machine has yct another conveniency, of which no 
other contrivance for the ſame purpoſe can boaſt 
namely, that it not only draws out putrid air, but de- 
ſtroys it by cauſing it paſs through fire ; and experience 
has abundantly ſhown, that thongh putrid air is thrown 
into a great quantity of freſh air, it is ſo far from lo- 
ſing its pernicious properties, that it often produces 
noxious diſeaſes. We do not ſay, indeed, that putrid 


air becomes ſalutary by this means ; but it is undoubt- 


edly rendered leſs noxious than before; tho' whether it 
is equally innocent with the ſmoke of a fire fed in the 
common way, we cannot pretend to determine. 
Beſides this machine by Mr Deſaguliers, the venti- | 
lators of Dr Hales, already mentioned, and thoſe 
called wind. ſails, are likewiſe uſed for the ſame purpoſe. 
The former of which is an improvement of the Heſſian- 
bellows® : the other is a contrivance for throwing freſh 


air into thoſe places where putrid air is apt to lodge; tilator. 


but this has the laſt- mentioned ' inconvenience in a 
eater degree than any of the others, as the 
blaſt of freſh air throws out that which was rendered 
putrid by ſtagnation, in ſuch a manner as to contaminate 
all around it, Sce WIN D-Sails. 

"U uw 3 A- 


Air- trunk 
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An- Trunl, is fo a contrivance by Doctor Halcs 
to prevent the ſtagnation of putrid efiiuvia in jails, 
and other places where a great number of e are 
crowded together in a fmall ſpace. It conſiſts only of 
a long ſquare trunk open at both ends; one of which is 
inſerted into the ceiling of the room, the airof which is 
required to be kept pure; and the other extends a 
good way beyond the roof, Through this trank a 


continued circulation is carried on: and the reaſon is, 


that the putrid efflivia which do ſo much miſchief when 
collected, being mach lighter than the pure atmoſphere, 
ariſe to the top of the room ; and, if they there find a 
vent, will continually 
ariſe in very conſiderable quantity, being calculated by 
the late Dr Keil at no leſs than 39 ounces from one 
man in 24 hours. | 
Theſe tranks were firſt made trial of by Mr Yeoman, 
over the Houſe of Commons, where they were nine 
inches wide within, and over the Court of King's-bench 


in Weſtminſter-hall, where they were ſix inches wide. 
They are ſometimes made wider, and ſometimes nar- 


that the 


rower : but the wider they are the longer they ought 
to be, more effectually to promote the aſcent of the va- 
pour. The reafon why- vap of this kind aſcend 
more ſwiftly through a long trunk than a ſhort one, is, 
eſſure of fluids is always according to their 


different depth, without r 


baſis, or of the veſſel which contains them; and, upon 


this principle, a gallon of water may be made to iplit 
a ſtrong caſk. See HxDROSsTATIcs. When the co- 
Jumn of pmrid efluvia is long and narrow, the differ- 
ence between the column of atmoſphere preſſing on the 
upper end of the trunk, and that which preſſes on the 
lower end, is much greater than if the column of pu- 
trid efflavia was ſhort and wide; and conſequently the 
aſcent is much ſwifter.— One pan of a ſingle pair of 
ſeales, which was two inches 1n diameter, being held 


within one of theſe trauks over the Honſe of Commons, 


the foree of the aſcending air made it riſe ſo as to re- 
quire four grains to reſtore the equilibrium, and this 
when there was no perſon in the houſe ; but when it 
was full, no leſs than 12 grains were requiſite to re- 
ſtore the equilibriam ; which clearly ſhows that theſe 
tranks muſt be of real and very great efficacy. 

An. Pump, a machine by which the air contained in 


n proper veſſel may be exhauſted or drawn out, See 


the article PEXUMATICS. 15 1 
3 in birds. See COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 
chap. ii. 
At1r-Shaſts, among miners, denote holes or ſhafts 


let down from the open air to meet the adits and for- 


niſh freſh air. The damps, want, and impurity of air 
which occur, when adits are wronght 30 or 40 fathoms 
long, make it neceſſary to let down air-ſhafts, in order 
t give the air liberty io play throngh the whole work, 
__ thus diſcharge bad vaponrs, and furniſh good air 
for reſpiration : the expenee of which ſhafts, in regard 


to their vaſt depths, hardneſs of the rock, drawing of 


Water, &e, ſometimes equals, nay exceeds, the ordinary 


charge of the whole adir, 
dir Robert Murray deſeribes a method, uſed in the 


eoal-mincs at Leige, of working mines without air- 


ſhafts. | 
When the miners at Mendip have ſunk x proove; 


they will not be at me charge of an air-ſhaft "Ml 
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out through it. Theſe eſſluvia 


rd to the diameter of their 
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they come at ore; and for the ſupply of air have 
boxes of elm exactly cloſed, of about fix inches in the 


clear, by which they carry it down about twenty fa- 
thoms. They cut a trench at a little diſtance from 
the top of the groove, covering it with turf and rods 
dif) to receive the pipe, which they contrive to 


f 


— 


come in ſideways to their groove, four feet from the 


top; which carries down the air to a great depth. 
When they come at ore, and need an air-ſhaft, they 
ſink it four or five fathoms diſtant, according to the 
convenience of the breadth, and of the fame faſhion 
with the e, to draw, as well ore as air. 

An- 
the long filaments, fo frequently ſeen in autumn float - 
ing about in the air. 

Theſe threads are the work of ſpiders, eſpecially of 
that ſpecies called the long - legged field- ſpider; which, 
having mounted to the ſummit of a buſh or tree, darts 
from its tail ſeveral of theſe threads, till one is produced 
capable of A the creature in the air: on this 
it monnts in queſt of prey, and frequently riſes to a ve- 
ry conſiderable height. See An AN EA. 

Alr-V ſſels, are ſpiral ducts in the leaves, &c. of 
plants, ſu to be analogous to the lungs of ani- 
mals, in ſupplying the different parts of a plant with air. 
See the article PL Ars. 

Alx, in mythology, was adored by the Heathens un- 


reads, in natural hiſtory, a name given to 


der the names of Jupiter and Juno; the former repre- 


ſenting the ſuperior and finer part of the atmoſphere, 
and the latter the inferior and groſſer part. The augurs 
alſo drew preſages from the clouds, thunder, light- 
Alx, in painting, &e. denotes the manner and very 
life of action; or it is that which expreſſes the diſpoſi- 
tion of the agent.—Ir is ſometimes alſo uſed in a ſyno- 
nimous ſenſe with geſture or attitude. 5 
Alx, in muſic, is taken in different ſenſcs. It is 
ſometimes contraſted with harmony; and, in this ſenſe, 
it is ſynonimous with melody in general. —Its proper 
meaning is, A tune, which is ſet to words, or to ſhort 
pieces of poetry that are called nge. | 


In operas, we give the name of air to ſuch pieces of 


muſic as are formed with meaſures and cadences, to di- 
ſtingoiſh it from the recitative; and, in general, every 


piece of muſie is called an air, which is formed for the 


voice, or even for inſtruments, and adapted to ſtanzas, 
whether it forms a whole in itſelf, or whether it can be 
detached from any whole of which it forms a part, and 
be executed alone. 1 


If the ſobje& admits of harmony, and is ſet in parts, 
the air is, according to their number, denominated a 


duett, a trio, a quartetty, &c. We need not follow 
Rouſſeau, and other philologiſts, in their endeavours 


to inveſtigate the etymon of the word air. Its deriva- 


tion, though found and afcertained, would contribute 
little to illuſtrate its meaning in that remote ſenſe, to 
which, through a long continuance of time, and the 
various viciſſitudes of language, it has now paſſed. The 
curious may conſuſt the ſame artiele in the Dictionnaire 
de Muſique by M. Rouſſean. 


In modern muſie, there are ſeveralł different kinds of 
airy, each of which agrees toa certain kind of dancing, 
and from theſe dances the airs themſelves take their 
ſpecific names. 


The airs of our operas, are, if we may be * 
2 v4 


AIR 


reſque object ſelected from the moſt beautiful parts of 
nature, every reflected ſentiment of the human heart, 
are the models which the artiſt imitates: whatever gains 
attention, whatever intereſts the ſoul, whatevercharms 
the car, or cauſes emotion in the heart, theſe are the 
objects of his imitation, Sce ImtTATION. An air 
which delights the ear, and diſcovers the learning of 
the compoſer; an air invented by genius, and compoſed 
with taſte; is the nobleſt effort of muſic : it is this 
which explores the compaſs, and diſplays the denne f. 
of a beautiful voice : it is in this where the charms of a 
well - conducted ſymphony: ſhine ; it is by this, that the 
paſſions, excited and inflamed by nice gradations, reach 
and agitate the ſoul through the avennes of external 
ſenſe. After bearing a beautiful air, the mind is ac- 
quieſcent and ſerene: the ear is ſatisfied, not diſguſted: 
it remains impreſſed on the fancy, it becomes a part of 
our eſſenee, we carry it with us, we are able to repeat 
it at pleaſure: without the ability acquired by habit to 
breathe a ſingle note of it, we execute it in our ima- 
gination in the ſame manner as we heard it upon the 
theatre: one ſces the ſcene, the actor, the theatre; 
one hears the accompaniments and the applauſes. The 
real enthuſiaſt in mulic never forgets the beantiful airs 
which he has heard; when he chooſes, he cauſes the 
opera to recommence. | | 
The words to which airs are adapted, are not always 
rehearſed in regular ſucceſſion, nor ſpoken in the ſame 
manner with thoſe of the recitative; and though, for 
ordinary, they are very ſhort, yet they are interrupted, 
repeated, tranſpoſed, at the pleaſure of the artiſt. They 
do not conſtitute a narrative, which once told is over: 
they either delineate a picture, which it is neceſſary to 
contemplate in different points of view; or inſpire a ſen- 
timent in which the heart acquicſces with pleafure, and 


from which it is neither able nor willing to be diſen= 


gaged; and the different phraſes of the air, are nothing 
elſe but differemt manners of beholding the ſame image. 
This is the reaſon why the ſubject of an air ſhould be 
one. It is by theſe repetitions properly placed, it is 
by theſe redoubled efforts, that an impreſſion, which at 
firſt was not able to move you, at length ſhakes your 
ſoul, agitates you, tranſports you out of yourſelf; and 
it is likewiſe'upon the ſame principle, that the runnings, 


as they are called, or thoſe long, mazy, and inarticu- 


lated inflections of the voice, which, in pathetic airs, 


frequently ſeem, though they are not always ſo, im- 


properly placed; whilſt the heart is affected with aſen- 
timent exquiſitely 2 often expreſſes its emo; 
tions by inarticulate ſounds, more ſtrongly and ſenſibly 
than it could do by words themſelves. ; 
The form of airs- is of two kinds. The ſmall airs 
are often compoled of two ſtrains, which ought each of 


them to be ſung twice; but the important airs in ope-. 


ras are frequently in the form of rondeaus. 


AIR, or Ayr, in geography, a town of Scotland, capital 
of an extenſive county of the ſame name. It ſtands on 


the river Air, and was formerly a place of good trade, 


and ſeat of fiſheries; all of which have vaniſned, and the 
r eople now live by one another. Air appears, from hi- 


ſtory.and other documents, to have been a conſiderable 
placeat che time of the Norman conqueſt, The youchers 
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the „ the eanvaſs or ſubſtratum upon Which 
—— rec paintce all the pictures of imitative muſic ; melody 
is the deſtgn; and harmony the colouring; every pictu- 


AIK 


of its antiquity are corrodorated by an elegant ng, Alen 
called the Croſs; -whieh/ hach eſtaped the deſtragive | 
rage of the laſt and preceding cemmry: The dat on ig. 


this fragment of antiquiry' is 1055, e e ently it 
hath ſtood OA n it 11 to 
be wiſhed, that the majority of the inhabitants may 
unite in preſerving it frum being deſtroyed by perſons 
who have expreſſed a ſtrong deſſre to that purpoſe. In 
1557, the tax levied upon Air was L. 236 Scots; - yo 
Glaſgow only L. 203. In 1791; Air was aſſeſſed at 
15 8. Sterl, and Glaſgow at L. 18, 10s. In 1751, the 
pickled herrings exported from Air were 6624 barrels ; 
ſince the year 1177, none. Theſe revolutions appear the 
more extraordinary, when we conſider the very advan- 
tageous ſituation of Air boch by land and water; tho 
fertility of the country; the riches of the ſea; its 
contiguity to the weſtern fiſſleries on one ſide, and to 
Glaſgow on the other; the large returns for cattle, 
grain, and coal; the ample revenues of the town; and 
particularly the conveniency of its harbour for fiſhing- 
veſſels of every conſtruction.— Abont a mile north from 


the town there is a lazar-houſe, commonly called The 


King's Chapel, which King Robert de Brace ſet apart 
for the maintenance of lepers. - 1. 
AIRA, in botany: A genus of the triandria digy- 
nia claſs; and in the natural method ranking under the 
4th order, Gramina. The characters are: The calyx 
is a two-flowered double-valved-glume : The corolla is 
two-valved, and no rudiment of a flower between the 
florets: The /tan.ina conſiſt of three capillary filaments 
the length of che flower; the antheræ are oblong, and 


forked at both ends: The piſſillum is an egg-maped 


. the ſtyl are two, briſtly, and expanding; the 


gmata are pubeſcent: There is no pericarpium; the 
including corolla grows to the ſeed : The 2 is egg- 
ſhaped and covered. There are 14 ſpeeies of the aira, 
nine of which are natives of Britain. The Enpliſh 
name is Hair. graſt. See the general article GRAS s. 
AIRANI, in charch-hiſtory, an obſcure ſect of A- 


rians, in the fourth century, who denied the conſubſta- 


tiality of the Holy Ghoſt with the Father and the Son. 


They are otherwiſe called Airaniſiæ; and are ſaid to 
have taken their name from-one Aras, who diſtinguiſh. 
ed himſelf at the head of this party, in the reigns of, 
Valentinian and Gratian. e 

AlRE, a town of France, in Proper Gaſcony, of 
which it is the capital, with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated 


on the river Adour, on the declivity of a mountain. 


E. Long. o. 3. N. Lat. 43. 47. 

AlRE, a. ſtrong town in the Netherlands, in the 
county of Artois, with a caſtle. It was taken by the 
French in 170, and was confirmed to them by the 
treaty of Utrecht. It is ſeated on the river Lis, 22 


miles ſouth of Dunkirk, and communicates with St 


Omer's by a canal cut from the river Aa. E. Long. 
2, 31. N. Lat. 50. 38. 

AIRING, a term peculiarly uſed for the exerciſing 
horſes in the open air. It puriſies the blood; purges the 


body from groſs humours; and, as the joekies expreſs. 


it, teaches the horſe how to make his wind rake equally, 
and keep time with the other motions of his body. It. 
alſo ſharpens the ſtomach, and keeps the creature hun- 
gry: which is a thing of great conſequence, as hunters: 
and racers are very apt to have their ſtomach fall off, 


either from want of exerciſe, or from the too violent: 


EXRET x 


a 
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exerciſe which they are often expoſed to. If the horſe 
be over fat, it is beſt to air him before ſun-riſe and 
after ſun-ſetting ; and in general, it is allowed by all, 
that nothing is more beneficial to thoſe creatures than 
early and late airings. Some of our modern managers, 
however, diſpute this : they ſay, that the cold of theſe 
times is too great for the creature; and that if, in par- 
ticular, he is ſabje# to cattarrhs, rheums, or the like 
complaints, the dews and cold fogs, in theſe early and 


late airings, will be apt to increaſe all thoſe diſorders, 


Nature, we ſee, alſo points out the ſun-beams as of 
great uſe to theſe animals ; thoſe which are kept hardy 
and lic out all night, always running to thole places 
where the ſunſhine comes, as ſoon as it appears itt a 
morning. This ſhould ſeem to recommend thoſc airings 


that are to be made before ſun-ſct, and a little time 


aſter ſun-riſe. As to the caution, ſo earneſtly in- 
culcated by Markham, of uſing theſe early and late 
airings for fat horſes, it is found unneceſlary by many: 
for they ſay, that the ſame effect may be produced by 
airings at warmer times, provided only that they are 
made longer ; and that, in general, it is from loag air- 
ings that we are to expect to bring a horſe to a perfect 
wind and ſound courage. | 
AIRS, in the manege, are the artificial motions of 
taught horſes; as the demivolt, curvet, capriole, &c. 
IRY, or Agzy, among ſportſmen, a term expreſ- 


| ſing the neſt of a hawk or cagle. 


Aar Triplicity, among aſtrologers, denotes the three 
ſigns, gemini, libra, and aquarius. 

AISNE, a river of France, which riſes in Cham- 
paign, and runs W. by Soiſons in the iſle of France, 
fallin 

_ AITOCZU, a conſiderable river of Lefler Aſia, 

which, ariſing in the mountain Taurus, falls into the 
ſouth part of the Euxine ſea, a 

AJUGA, BuGLE : a genus of the gymnoſpermia 
order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 42d order, 
Aßperiſoliæ. The characters are: The calyx is a ſhort 
perianthium, monophyllous and perſiſtent: The corolla 
is monopetalous and grinning: The ſ/ta11ina conſiſt of 
four erect ſubulated filaments; the antheræ are dimi- 
diated : The piſtillum has a four-cleft _— a fili- 
form ſtylus, and two ſlender ſtigmata. There is no pe- 
ricarpium ; the calyx converging, and containing the 
ſeeds in its boſom : The ſeeds are four, and oblong. The 

Species enumerated by Linnæus are, 1. The orienta- 
lis, with inverted flowers, which is a native of the caſt. 
2. The genevenſis, with woolly leaves and hairy cups, 
is a native of Swiſſerland and of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. 3. The pyramidalis, or mountain-bagle, with 
a ſquare pyramidal ſpike, and bluc flowers, is a native 
of Sweden, Germany, Swiſſerland, and the hilly parts 
of Britain. Sheep and goats cat it; cows are not fond 
of it; horſes and ſwine refaſe it. 4. The reptans, com- 
mon or paſture bugle, with creeping ſuckers, and blue, 
red, or white bloſſoms, in long leaty ſpikes, is a native 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and is met with in 
woods and moiſt places in many parts of Britain. The 
roots are aſtringent, and ſtrike a black colour with vi- 
triol of iron. 


Culture, The firſt ſpecies is propagated by owing 
the ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, in a pot filled wi 


loamy earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation till autumn; 
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into the river Oiſe, a little above Campeigne. 
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when it muſt be removed under a frame, and protected 
from the froſts. In the ſpring, after the plants are come 
up, let them be tranſlated each into a ſeparate pot, and 
in ſummer placed nnder a ſhady ſituation. The other 
ſorts are caſily pr 
ſucceed beſt in a moiſt ſhady ſituation. 

AIUS LocuT1vus, the name of a deity to whom 
the Romans crected an altar.— The words are Latin, 
and ſignify “ a ſpeaking voice.” — The following ac- 
cident gave occaſion to the Romans erecting an altar to 
the Aius Locutius. One M. Seditius, a plebeian, ac- 
quainted the tribunes, that, in walking the ſtreets by 
night, lie had heard a voice over the temple of Veſta, 
giving the Romans notice that the Gauls were comin 
againſt them, This intimation was however neglected; 
but after the truth was confirmed by the event, Camil- 
lus acknowledged this voice to be a new deity, and erec- 
ted an altar to it under the name of the Aius Locutius. 


Aius 


g 
An. 


AJUTAGE, or ApjuTAGE, a kind of tube fitted 


to the mouth of the veſſel through which the water of 


a fountain is to be played, To the different form and 


ſtructure of ajutages, is owing the great variety of 
fountains, See FounTain and HypkosTATICS. 

Alx, a ſmall, but ancient town in the duchy of Sa- 
voy, with the title of a marquiſate. It is ſeated on the 


lake Bourget, at the foot of a mountain, between 


Chamberry, Annecy, and Rumilly. There is here a 
triumphal arch of the ancient Romans, but it is almoſt 


cntirely ruined. The mineral waters bring a great | 


number of ſtrangers to this place. The place was 0- 


_ riginally called Agquæ Cratianæ, from the hot baths 


built there by the Emperor Gratian. 
N. Lat. 45. 40. 

Aix, an ancient city, the capital of Provence, in 
France, It is an archbiſhopric; and has a parliament, 
a court of aids, a chamber of accounts, a ſeneſchal's 


E. Long. 7. 10. 


juriſdiction, a generality, and an univerſity. It has 


that air of ſilence and on ſo commonly characteriſtic 
of places deſtituie of commerce or induſtry : It is, 
however, a well-huilt city; and moſt like Paris of any 


place in the kingdom, as well for the largeneſs of the 


buildings, as in reſpect of the politeneſs of the inhabi- 
tants. It is embelliſhed with abundance of fine foun- 
tains, and ſeveral beautiful ſquares. The preachers 
ſquare is on the ſide of a hill; it is about 160 yards in 
length, and is ſurrounded with trees, and houſes built 
with ſtone three ſtories high. The town-hall is at one 
end of the city, and is diſtribated into ſeveral fine a- 
partments : the two loweſt are taken up by the board 
of accounts, and by the ſeneſchal ; that above it is deſign- 
ed for the ſeſſions of parliament. The hall of audience 
is adorned with the pictures of the kings of France on 
horſeback. The hotel of the city is a Ends build- 
ing, but hid by the houſes of the narrow ſtreet in which 
it is placed. The cathedral church is a Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, with tombs of ſeveral carls of Provence, and ſome 
good pictures by French maſters. The Corſe, or Orbi- 
telle, is a magnificent walk, above 300 yards long, 
formed by a triple avenue of elms, and two rows of re- 
gular and ſtately houſes. The church of the fathers of 


the oratory is a handſome building; and not far from 


thence is the chapel of the blue penitents, which is full 
of paintings. The convent of preachers is very fine ; 
in their church is a ſilver ſtatue of the Virgin Mary al- 


moſt as big as the life. There are other churches and 


buildings 


opagated by their ſide-ſhoots, and | 
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long ſince, have good buildings, raiſed at a vaſt ex- 
pence, for the accommodation of thoſe who drink the 
waters. Although Aix was the firſt Roman ſettlement 
in Gaul, it is not remarkable for ancient remains. The 
warm ſprings from which it is now known and fre- 
quented, induced Sextus Calvinus to found a colony 
here, to which he gave the name of Aguæ Sextiæ. 
They are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs particular virtues in caſes 
of debility ; and ſeveral altars have been dug up ſacred 
to Priapus, the inſcriptions on which indicate their gra- 
titude to that deity for his ſuppoſed ſuccour and ait. 
ance, E. Long. 5. 32. N. Lat. 43. 32. 

Aix, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of France, between 
the iſle of Oleron and the continent. It is twelve miles 
north-weſt of Rochfort, and twelve ſouth-ſouth-weſt of 
Rochelle. W. Long. 1. 4. N. Lat. 46. 5. "1 

Alx LA CHAPELLE, a fine city of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, and duchy of Juliers, 

All authors are agreed abont its antiquity, it being 
mentioned in Cæſar's Commentarics and the Annals 
of Tacitus. The Romans had colonies and fortreſſes 
there, when they were at war with the Germans ; but 


the mineral waters and the hot baths ſo increaſed its 


fame, that, in proceſs of time, it was advanced to-the 
privileges of a city, by the name of Aquægranii, that 
is, the waters of Granius; that which it has now, of 
Aix la Chapelle, was given it by the French, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it trom the other Aix. It is ſo called, on ac- 
count of a chapel built in honour of the Holy Ma by 
Charlemagne; who having repaired, beautified, and 
_ enlarged the city, which was deſtroyed by the Huns 
in the reign of Attila, in 451, made it the uſual 
place of his reſidence. 


the air is very wholeſome. It may be divided into the 
inward and outward city. The inward is incompaſſed 
with a wall about three quarters of a league in circum- 


ference, having ten gates; and the outward wall, in 


which there are eleven gates, is about a league and a 
half in circumference. There are rivulets which run 
through the town and Keep it very clean, turning ſe- 
veral mills ; beſides twenty public fountains, ard many 
private ones. They have ſtone-quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood, which furniſh the inhabitants with proper 
materials for their magnificent buildings, of which the 
ſtadthouſe and the cathedral are the chief. There 
are likewiſe thirty parochial or collegiate churches. 
The market-place is very ſpacious, and the houſes round 
it are ſtately, In the middle, before the ſtadthouſe, 


is a fountain of blue ſtones, which throws out water, 


from ſix pipes, into a marble baſon placed beneath, 
thirty feet in circumference. On the top of this foun- 
tain, is placed the ſtatue of Charlemagne, of braſs, gilt, 
holding a ſceptre in his right hand, and a globe in his 
left. The ſtadthouſe is adorned with the ſtatues of 
all the emperors ſince Charlemagne. This fabric has 
three ſtories, the upper of which 1s one entire room 
of 162 feet in length and 60 in breadth. In this the 


 new-eleed emperor formerly entertained all the clec- 


tors of the empire. 


Aix la chapelle is a free imperial city, and chan- 


ges its magiſtracy every year on the eve of 1 
Baptiſt. The mayor is in the nomination of the 
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Aix. buildings which contain a great number of rarities. 
be baths without the city, which were diſcovered not 


The town is ſeated in a 
valley ſurrounded with mountains and woods, and yet 


Charles's bath Bain de Charles), and. St Cor- 


of a ſaline matter ma 
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elector palatine, in the quality of the duke of 
liers, as protector of the city. This place is famous 
for ſeveral councils and treaties of peace concluded 
here; particularly thoſe between France and Spain in 


, 1668, and between Great Britain and France in 1748. 


The hot ſulphureous waters for which this place has 
ſo long been celebrated, ariſe from ſeveral ſources, which 
ſapply cight baths conſtructed in different parts of the 
town, Theſe waters near the ſources are clear and pel- 
lucid ; and have a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell reſembling. 
the waſhings of a foul gun ; but they loſe this ſmell by 
expoſure to air, The taſte is ſaline, bitter, and uri- 
nous. They do not contain iron. They are alſo neu- 
tral near the fountain, but afterwards are manifeſtly 
and pretty ſtrongly alkaline, inſomuch that clothes are 
waſhed with them without ſoap.—On the vaults above 


the ſprings and aqueducts of theſe waters is found, e- 


very ſpring when they are opened, a quantity of fine 
white-coloured flowers of ſulphur, which has been ſub- 
limed from the waters. | 


| The heat of the water of the hotteſt ſpring, by Dr 


Lucas's account, raiſes the quickſilver of Fahrenheit's. 

thermometer to 136—by Monſ. Monet's account, to 

146—and the heat of the fountain, where they com- 

monly drink, by Dr Lucas's account, to 112. 

Dr Simmons has given the following account of their- 
ſeveral temperatures, as repeatedly obſerved by himſelf. 
with a thermometer conſtructed by Nairne. 

The ſpring which ſupplies the Emperor's bath 
(Bain de l Empereur ), the New Bath (Bain 
Neuf), and the Queen of Hungary's bath (Bain 
de la Reine de Hongrie), — — 1290 

St Quirin's bath (Bain de St Quiriu), „ 

The Roſe bath (Bain de la Roſe), and the Poor's 
bath (Bain des Pauvres), both which are ſup- 
plied by the ſame ſpring, 411 
neille's bath ( Bain de St .Corneille ), - 1120 

The ſpring uſed for drinking is in the High Street, 
oppolite to Charles's bath; the heat of it at the 

pump is — — - - 1069 
Dr Lucas evaporated the water of the hotteſt ſpring 
(of the Emperor's Bath), and obtained 268 grains of 
olid matter from a gallon, compoſed of 15 grains of 
calcareous carth, 10 grains of ſelenites, and 243 grains 
up of natron and ſca ſalt. They 
are at firſt nauſeous and harſh, but by habit become 
familiar and agreeable. At firſt drinking, alſo, they 

enerally affect the head. Their general operation is 
by ſtool and urine, without griping or diminution of 
ſtrength ; and they alſo promote perſpiration. 

The quantity to be drank as an alterative. is to be 


varied according to the conſtitution and other circum- 


ſtances of the patient. In general, it is beſt to begin 
with a quarter or half a pint in the morning, and in- 
creaſe the doſe afterwards to. pints, as may be found 
convenient. The water is beſt drank at the fountain. 
When it is required to purge, it ſhould be drank in 
large and often- repeated draughts. | | | 
In regard to bathing, this. alſo muſt be determined 
by the age, ſex, ſtrength, &c. of the patient, and by 
the ſcaſon. The degree of heat of the bath ſhould like- 
wiſe be conſidered. The tepid ones are in general the 
beſt, though there are ſome caſes in which the hotter 
ones arc moſt proper. But even in theſe, it is beſt to 
be gin. 


In- Ai. 


AKE 
„ An and increaſc the heat 


W 29 efficacious in diſeaſes proc 


from indigeſtion and from ſoulneſs of the 2 
bowels, In rheumatiſms; in the ſcurvy, 2 
and diſcaſes of the ſkin ; in hyſteric and hypochondriacal 
diſarders ; in neryons complaints and melancholy ; in the 
ſtone and gravel ; in paralytic complaints; in thoſe evils 
which follow an injudicions uſe of mercury ; and m 
many other caſcs. They ought not, however, to be 
given in hectic caſes where there is heat and fever, in 
putrid diſorders, or where the blood is diſſolved, or the 
conſtitution much broken down. | 
The time of drinking, in the firſt ſcaſon, is from the 
beginning of May to the middle of June ; and, in the 
latter ſeaſon, from the middle of Auguſt to the latter 
end of September. | 
There are gallerics or piazzas under which the com- 
pany walk during the time of drinking, in order to 
promote the operation of the waters, —The poor's bath 
is free for every body, and is frequented by crowds of 
poor people. | 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that there are all kinds 
of amuſements common to other places of public re- 
ſort; but the ſharpers appear more ſplendid here than 
elſcwhere, aſſuming titles, with an equipage ſuitable to 
them. —Aix la Chapelle is 21 miles from Spa, 36 from 
Liege, and 30 from Cologne. E. Long. 5. 48. N. 
Lit. 03, £5: | 
 AIZOON, called by Mr Miller /empervive ; though 
the name Aizoon has been by ſome writers applied to 
the houſe-leek, and alſo to the aloes: A genus of the 
pentagynia order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
13th order, Succulentæ. The characters are: The ca- 
Y is a ſingle-leaved perianthium, divided into five ſeg- 
ments, and perſiſtent: There is no corolla: The a- 
mina conſiſt of very numerous capillary filaments ; the 
antheræ are ſimple: The piſſillum has a five-cornered 
germen above, with five ſimple ſtyli; and the ſtigmata 
are limple. The Denar way is a bellicd, retuſe, five- 
cornered capſule, having five cells and five valves: The 
ſeeds are many and globular, —Linnzus mencions three 
ſpecies; the canarienſe, hiſpanicum, and paniculatum. 
he firſt is a native of the Canary iſlands, the ſecond 
of Spain, and the third of the Cape of Good Hope. 
They may all be raiſed in Britain on hot-beds ; but 
as they are not remarkable either for beauty or any 
other property, it appears unneceſſary to take further 
notice of them. 
 AKENSIDE (Mark) a phyſician, who publiſhed 
in Latin “ A Treatiſe upon the Dyſentery, in 1764, 
and a few pieces in the firſt volume of the“ Medical 
Tranſactions“ of the college of phyſicians, printed in 
1768; but far better known, and to be diſtinguiſhed 
chiefly hereafter as a poet. He was born at Newcaſtle- 
upon-Tyne, November 9, 1721; and after being edu- 
cated at the 1 in Neweaſtle, was ſent to 
the univerſities of Edinburgh and Leyden; at which 
laſt he took his degree of Doctor in Phyſic. He was 
afterwards admitted by mandamus to the ſame degree 
at Cambridge; elected a fellow of the college of phyſi- 
cians, and one of the phyſicians of St Thomas's Hoſ- 
wh and, upon the eſtabliſhment of the queen's houſe- 
old, appointed one of the phyſicians to her majeſty, 
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That Dr Akenſide was able to acquire no other kind 


of celebrity than that of a icholar and a poet, is to be. . 
in his life 


accounted for by the following particulars 
and conduct, . by Sir J 


ſon and he were fellow-ſtudents, the one of law and 


the other of phyſic, at Leyden ; where, being of con- 
genial tempers, a friendſhip commenced between them 
that laſted through their lives. They left the univer- 


ſity at the ſame time, and both ſettled in London: Mr 


Dyſon took to the bar, and being of a hand- 
ſome fortune, ſupported his friend while he was endea- 
vouring to make himſclf known as a phyſician ; but iu 


a ſhort time, having purchaſed of Mr Hardinge his 


place of clerk of the houſe of commons, he quitted 
Weſtminſter-hall ; and for the purpoſe of introducin 
Akenſide to acquaintance in an opulent neighbour 
near the town, bought a houſe at North-End, Hamp- 
ſtead ; where they dwelt together during the ſummer 
ſcaſon, frequenting the loug-room, and all clubs and 
aſſemblies of the inhabitants. "A 
At theſe meetings, which, as they were not ſelect, 


muſt be ſuppoſed to have conſiſted of ſuch perſons as 
uſually meet for the purpoſe of goſſiping, men of 
wealth, but of ordinary endowments, and able to talk 


of little elſe than news, and the occurrences of the day, 
Akenſide was for diſplaying thoſe talents which had 
acquired him the reputation he enjoyed in other compa- 
nies: but here they were of little uſe to him ; on the 
contrary, they tended to engage him in diſputes that 
betrayed him into a contempt of thoſe chat differed in 


opinion from him. It was found out that he was a 


man of low birth, and a dependent on Mr Dyſon ; cir- 
cumſtances that furniſhed thoſe whom he offended with 


ound of reproach, that reduced him to the neceſlity 


a 
of aſſerting in terms that he was a gentleman. | 
Little could be done at Hampſtead after matters had 
oceeded to this cxtremity : Mr Dyſon parted with 
is villa at North-End, and ſettled his friend in a ſmall 


Houſe in Bloomſbury-ſquare; aſſigning for his ſupport 


ſach a part of his income as enabled him to keep a 
chariot.— In this new ſituation Akenſide uſed every 
endeayour to become popular, but defeated them all, 


by the high opinion he every where manifeſted of him- 


ſelf, and the little condeſcenſion he ſhowed to men of 
inferior endowments; by his love of political contro- 
verſy, his authoritative cenſure of the public councils, 


and his bigotted notions reſpecting government; ſub- 


jects foreign to his profeſſion, and with which ſome of 


the wiſeſt of it have thought it prudent not to concern 
themſelves. In the winter evenings he frequented 
Tom's coffee-honſe in Devereux-court, then the reſort 
of ſome of the moſt eminent men for learning and in- 
enuity of the time; with ſome of whom he became 
intangled in diſpntes and altercations, chiefly on ſub- 
jects of literature and politics, that fixed on his cha- 
rater the ſtamp of haughtineſs and ſelf-conceit, and 
drew him into diſagreeable ſituations. Hence many, 
who admired him for his genius and parts, were ſhy of 
becoming his intimates. | 
The value of that precept which exhorts us to live 
peaceably with all men, or in other words, to avoid 
creating enemies, can only be eſtimated by the reflec- 
tion on thoſe many amiable qualities againſt which the 


neglect of it will preponderate. Akenſide was a man 


of religion and ſtri& virtue; a philoſopher, a ſcholar, 


and 


ALA 
the ſchool of law, and gives lectures to all the ſubaltern 


officers; he has his deputies in all the courts of the 
kingdom, who, with the ſecond /adra, make all con- 
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Akenſide and a fine poet. His converſation was of the moſt de- 


l _ kind; learned, inſtructive, and without any 
-, afteQation of wit, cheerful and entertaining. 


4 
Alabafter. 
— — 


5 Dr Akenſide died of a putrid fever, June 23. 1770; 
and is buried in the pariſh-church of St James's, Weſt- 

minſter. | 
His poems, pnbliſhed ſoon after his death in 4to and 
Bvo, conſiſt of The Pleaſures of Imagination, two 
books of Odes, a © Hymn to the Naiads, and 
ſome © Inſcriptions.” The Pleaſures of Imagina- 
tion, his capital work, was firſt publiſhed in 1744; 
and a very extraordinary production it was from a man 
who had not reached his 23d year. He was afterwards 
ſenſible, however, that it wanted reviſion and correc- 
tion; and he went on reviſing and correcting it for 
ſeveral years : but finding this taſk to grow upon his 

hands, and deſpairing of 
ſatisfaction, he abandoned the purpoſe of correcting, 
and reſolvcd to write the poem over anew upon a ſome- 
what different and enlarged plan. He finiſhed two 
books of his new poem, a few copies of which were 
printed for the uſe of the author and certain friends ; 
of the firſt book in 1757, of the ſecond in 1765. He 
finiſhed alſo a good part of a third book, and an in- 
troduction to a fourth; but his moſt munificent and ex- 
cellent friend, conceiving all that is executed of the new 
work, too inconſiderable to ſupply the place, and ſu- 
perſede the republication of the original poem, and yet 
too valuable to be withheld from the public, hath 
_ cauſed them both to be inſerted in the collection of his 
ems. 8 | 

PF AKIBA, a famous rabbin, flouriſhed a little after 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus. He kept the 
flocks of a rich citizen of Jeruſalem till the 40th year 
of his age, and then applied himſelf to ſtudy in the 
academies for 24 years; and was afterwards one of the 
greateſt maſters in Iſrael, he having 24,000 ſcholars. 
He declared for the impoſtor Barchochebas, whom he 
owned for the Meſliah ; and not only anointed him king, 
but took upon himſelf the office of his maſter of the 
horſe. The troops which the emperor Hadrian ſent 
againſt ne Jews, who under the conduct of this falſe 
Meſſiah had committed horrid maſſacres, exterminated 


this faction. Akiba was taken and put to death with 


great cruelty, He lived 120 years ; and was buried 
with his wife in a cave upon a mountain not far from 
Tiberias, and his 24,000 ſcholars were buried round 
about him upon the ſame mountain. It is imagined he 
invented a ſuppoſititious work under the name of the pa- 
triarch Abraham. 
AKISSAT, the ancient Thyatira, a city in Nato- 
lia, in Aſia, ſituated in a plain 18 miles broad, which 
produces plenty of cotton and grain. The inhabitants, 
who are reckoned to be about 5000, are ſaid to be all 
Mahometans. The houſes are built of nothing but 
earth or turf dried in the ſun, and are very low and ill 
contrived : but there are ſix or ſeven moſques, which 
are all of marble. There are remarkable inſcriptions 
on marble in ſeveral parts of the town, which are part 
of the ruins of ancient Thyatira. It is ſeated on the 
river Hermus, 50 miles from Pergamos. E. Long. 28. 
30. N. Lat. 38. 50. | | 
AKOND, an officer of juſtice in Perſia, who takes 
cognizance of the cauſes of orphans and widows ;. of 
contracts, and other civil concerns. He is the head of 
Vor. I. 


ever executing it to his own 


the Meander, ſituate beneat 


their happineſs. 


tracts, 

AL, an Arabic particle prefixed to words, and ſig- 
nifying much the ſame with the Engliſh particle the - 
Thus they ſay, alkermes, alkoran, &c. i. e. the ker- 
mes, the koran, &c. 

AL, or ALD, a Saxon term frequently prefixed tothe 
names of places, denoting their antiquity ; as Aldbo- 
rough, Aldgate, &c. 1 

ALA, a Latin term properly ſignifying a wing; 
from a reſemblance to 1 ike 2 
called by the ſame name: Thus, f 

ALA, is a term uſed by botaniſts for the hollow of a 
ſtalk, which either the leaf, or the pedicle of the leaf, 
makes with it ; or it is that hollow turning, or ſinus, 
placed between the ſtalk or branch of a plant and the 
leaf, whence a new offspring uſually iſſues, Sometimes 
it is uſed for thoſe parts of leaves otherwiſe called /obes, 
or Wings. | 

ALA (the plural number) is uſed to ſignify thoſe 
petals or leaves of papilionaceous flowers, placed be- 
tween thoſe others which are called the vexi//um and 
carina, and which make the top and bottom of the 
flowers. Inſtances of flowers of this ſtructure are ſeen 
in thoſe of peaſe and beans, in which the top leaf or 
petal is the vexillum, the bottom the carina, and the 
ſide ones the alz. | | 

Ax E is alſo uſed for thoſe extremely ſlender and 
membranaceous parts of ſome ſceds, which appear as 
wings placed on them; it likewiſe ſignifies thoſe mem- 
branaceons expanſions running along the ſtems of ſome 
plants, which are therefore called alated flalks, 

AL E, in anatomy, a term applied to the lobes of the 
liver, the cartilages of the noſtril, &c. 

Al R, in the Roman art of war, were the twowings, 
5 extreme parts of the army drawn up in the order of 
battle. | 7 

ALABA, one of the three ſmalleſt diſtricts of Biſ- 
cay in Spain, but pretty fertile in rye, barley, and 
fruits. There are in it very good mines of iron, and 
it had formerly the title of a kingdom. 

ALABANDA (anc, cog.) „a town of Caria, near 

eminences reſembling aſ- 
ſes with pack-ſaddles, which gave riſe to the jeſt; and 
between Amyzo to the weſt and Stratonice to the 
eaſt. Under the Romans they enjoyed aſſizes, or a 


convention of juriſdiction, by Pliny reckoned the fourth 


in order; hence the proverb in Stephanus, expreſſing 
It was built by Alabandus, whom 
therefore they deemed a god. The people were called 
Alabandi, Alabandenſes, Cicero; and Alabandeis, after 
the Greek manner, in coins of Auguſtus and Claudius; 
they were alſo called Alabendeni (Livy). 
ALABARCHA, in antiquity, a kind of magiſtrates 
among the Jews of Alexandria, whom the emperors 
allowed them to ele, for the ſuperintendency of 
their policy, and to decide differences and diſputes 
which aroſe among them. 
ALABASTER (William), an Engliſh divine, was 
born at Hadley in the county of Suffolk. He was one 
of the Doctors of Trinity college in Cambridge; and 
he attended the earl of Eſſex as his chaplain in the ex- 
pedition to Cadiz in the 3 of queen Elizabeth. It 
X is 


ALA 


were occaſioned by his ſeeing the pomp of the churches 
of the Roman communion, and the reſpect with which 
the prieſts ſeemed to be treated amongſt them; and 
appearing thus to waver in his mind, he ſoon found 
perſons who took advantage of this diſpoſition of his, 
and of the complaints which he made of not being ad- 
vanced according to his deſerts in England, in ſuch a 
manner, that he did not ſcruple to go over to the Po- 
piſh religion, as ſoon as he found that there was no 
ground to hope for greater encouragement in his own 
country. However that matter is, he joined himſelf 
to the Romiſh communion, but was diſappointed in 
his expectations. He was ſoon diſpleaſed at this; he 
could not reconcile himſelf to the diſcipline of that 
charch, which made no conſideration of the degrees 
which he had taken befare. It is probable too that 
he could not approve of the worſhip of creatures, which 
proteſtants are uſed to look upon with horror, Upon 
this he returned to England, in order to reſume his 
former religion. He obtained a prebend in the cathe- 
dral of St Paul, and after that the rectory of Therfield 
in Hertfordſhire, He was well ſkilled in the Hebrew 
tongue; but he gave a wrong turn to his genius by 


ſtudying the Cabbala, with which he was ſtrangely in- 


fatuated. He pave a proof of this in a ſermon which 


he preached apon taking his degree of doctor of di- 


vinity at Cambridge. He took for his text the be- 
* of the firſt book of Chronicles, Adam, Seth, 
nos; and having touched upon the literal ſenſe, he 
turned immediately to the myſtical, aſſerting, that 
Adam ſignified misfortune and miſery, and ſo of the reſt. 
His verſes were greatly eſteemed. He wrote a Latin 
tragedy, intitled Roxana; which, when it was acted in 
a college at Cambridge, was attended with a "oy re- 
markable accident. There was a lady who was ſo ter- 
rified at the laſt word of the tragedy, Sequar, Se quar, 
which was pronounced with a very ſhocking tone, that 
ſhe loſt her ſenſes all her lifetime after. Alabaſter was 
living in 1630. His Apparatus in Revelationem Jeſu 
Chriſt was printed at Antwerp in 1607. As for his 
Spiraculum tubarum, ſeu fons Spiritualium E 7 ec ee 
ex aquivocis Pentaglotti ſignificationibus, and his Ecce 
Sponſus venit, ſeu tuba pulchritudinis, hoc eſt demonſtra- 
tio quod non fit illicitum nec tmpoſſibile computare du- 
rattonum mundi & tempus ſecundi adventus Chriſti, the) 
were printed at London, We may judge from — 
titles what the taſte and genius of the author was. 
ALABASTER, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of that 
genus of ſtones whole baſe is calcareous earth, It 


differs from marble in being combined, not with the 


aerial, but with vitriolic acid; therefore, when mixed 
with any acid, no efferveſcence appears. It is ſoluble 
in about 500 times its weight of water at the tempera- 
ture of 60, 
porcelain heat, or by the blow-pipe, Specific gravity 
1.87. Texture, granular, with ſhining particles. In 
compoſition, and conſequently in its chemical proper- 
ties, it docs not differ from gypſum, ſclenite, and pla- 
ſter of Paris. EO | 

There are three ſpecies of alabaſter. 1. The ſnow- 
white ſhining alabaſter, or lygdinum of the ancients, 
is found in Taurus, in pieces large enough to make 
diſhes, or the like. It cuts very freely, and is capable 
of a ſine polith, 2. The yellowith alabaſter, or phen- 
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Alabafter. is ſaid, that his firſt reſolutions of changing his religon 


It is fuſible alone in a long-cominued _ 


ALA 
gites of Pliny, is found in Greece; and is of a ſoft Alabaſter, 
looſe open texture, pretty heavy, and nearly of the co- W. 


lour of honey. This ſpecics has likewiſe been found 
in Germany, France, and in Derbythire in England. 
3. Varicgated, yellow, and reddiſh alabaſter. This ſpe- 
cies is the common alabaſter of the ancients, and is ſo 
ſoft that it may be cut with a knife: It is remarkably 
_— and almoſt tranſparent ; admits of a fine poliſh, 
and conſiſts of large angular ſparry concretions. It is 
not proof againſt water; it ferments violently with 
—_ fortis, and burns to a pale yellow. The colour 
of this ſpecics is a clear pale yellow reſembling amber, 
and variegated with undulated veins ; ſome of which 
are pale red, others whitiſh, and others of a pale brown, 
It was formerly brought from Egypt, but is now to be 


met with in ſeveral parts of England, The alabaſters 


are frequently uſed by ſtatuaries for ſmall ſtatues, vaſes, 
and columns. After being calcined and mixed with 
water, they may be caſt in any mould like plaſter of 
Paris. See Gyrysum. | . 
Alabaſter, Mr Boyle obſerves, being finely powder- 
ed, and thus ſet in a baſon over the fire, will, when 
hot, aſſume the appearance of a fluid, by rolling in 
waves, yielding to the ſmalleſt touch, and cmitting 
vapour; all which propertics it loſes again on the de- 
een of the heat, and diſcovers itſelf a mere inco- 
erent powder. The fineneſs and clearneſs of this 
ſtone renders it in ſome meaſure tranſparent ; whence 
it has been ſometimes allo employed for windows. 
There is a church at Florence ſtill illuminated by ala- 
baſter- windows; inſtead of panes of glaſs, there are 
ſlabs of alabaſter near 15 feet high, each of which 
forms a ſingle window, through which the light is con- 
veyed. The countries in Europe which abound moſt 
in alabaſter are Germany, toward Coblentz ; the pro- 
vince of Maconnois, in the neighbourhood of Cluni 


in France; Italy, toward Rome; where that of Mon- 


taiout is particularly remarkable not only for its white- 
neſs, but alſo for the bigneſs of its blocks, ſome 
of which are fo large, Gas ſtatues as big as the 

life may eaſily be cut out of them. F. Labat, in his 
Journey to Italy, obſcrves, that there are quarries of 
alabaſter in the neighbourhood of the village called de 


la Toffa, near Civita Vecchia: there is alſo alabaſter 


to be found in ſome places of Lorrain ; but it is not 
much eſteemed. A new manufacture of baſſo relievos, 
from a ſingular ſpecies of factitious alabaſter, has been 
ſome time ago eſtabliſhed by M. Letapie, at the baths 
of St Philip m Tuſcany. The ſtream at theſe baths 
depolites a peculiar kind of ſand, which, when col- 
lected and condenſed in the cavities of any body em- 
ployed to oppoſe its current, acquires the nature, hard- 
neſs, and colour of alabaſter, and aſſumes the forms of 
thoſe cavities in which it is thus lodged. Y, 
ALABASTER, in antiquity, a term uſed for a vaſc 
wherein odoriterous liquors were anciently put. The 
reaſon of the denomination is, that vetlels for this pur- 
poſe were frequently made of the alabaſter-ſtone, which 
Pliny and other ancients repreſent as peculiarly pro- 
per for this purpoſe. Several critics will have the box 


mentioned in the Golpels as made of alabaſter, to have 
been of glaſs: And though the texts ſay that the wo- 
man broke it, yet the pieces ſcem miraculouſly to have 
been united, ſince we are told the entire box was pur- 
chaſed by the emperor Conſtantine, and preſerved as 

5 A 
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Alaba- a relic of great price. Others will have it, that the 
ſtrum name alabaſt:r denotes the form rather than the matter 
Peſt * of this box : In this view they define alabaſter by a 
. box without a handle, deriving the word from the pri- 


AL A 


the greateſt men of the fifteenth century. The cardinal Alamanni 
preſided in the council of Baſil, which depoſed Euge- 1 
nius IV. and elected the antipope Felix V. He is Alamode. 
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| vati ve a, and »>aCG, anja, handle. 

Alabaſter is alſo ſaid to have been uſed for an an- 
cient liquid meaſure, containing ten ounces of wine, 
or nine of oil. In this ſenſe, the alabaſter was equal 
to half the ſextary. 

ALABASTRUM DENDROITDE, a kind of lamina- 
ted alabaſter, beautifully variegated with the figures of 
thrubs, trees, &c. found in great abundance in the pro- 
vince of Hohenſtein. | 

ALADINISTS, a ſect among the Mahometans, 
anſwering to free-thinkers among us. 

 ALADULIA, a conſiderable province of Turky, 
in Aſia, in that part called Natolia, between the moun- 
tains of Antitaurus, Which ſeparate it from Amaſia 
on the north, and from Carimania on the weſt. It has 
the Mediterranean ſea on the ſouth ; and the Euphrates, 
or Frat on the caſt, which divides it from Diarbeker. 
It comprehends the Leſſer Armenia of the ancients, 

and the caſt part of Cilicia. Formerly it had kings of 
its own; but the head of the laſt king was cut oft by 
Selim I. emperor of the Turks, who had conquered the 
country. It is now divided into two parts : the north, 


conprehended between Taurus, Antitaurus, and the 


Euphrates, is a beglerbeglic, which bears the name of 
Maraſh, the capital town; and the ſouth, ſeated be- 
tween mount Taurus and the Mediterranean, is united 
to the beglerbeglic of Aleppo. The country is rough, 
ragged, and mountainous ; yet there are good paſtures, 
and plenty of horſes and camels. The people arc har- 
dy and thicviſh. The capital 1s 3 

ALAIN (Chartier), ſecretary to Charles VII. king 
of France, born in the year 1386, He was the author 
of ſeveral works in proſe and verſe; but his moſt 
famous performance was his Chronicle of king Charles 
VII. Bernard de Girard, in his preface to the Hi- 
ſtory of France, ſtyles him © an excellent hiſtorian, 
who has given an account of all the affairs, particulars, 
ceremonies, ſpeeches, anſwers, and circumſtances, at 
which he was preſent himſelf, or had information of.“ 
Giles Coroxet tells us, that Margaret, daughter to 
the king of Scotland, and wife to the dauphin, paſ- 
ſing once through a hall where Alain lay aſleep, ſhe 
ſtopped and kiſſed him before all the company who at- 
tended : ſome of them telling her, that it was ſtrange 
ſhe ſhould kiſs a man who had ſo few charms in his 
perſon, ſhe replied, “ I did not kiſs the man, but the 


month from whence proceed ſo many excellent ſayings, 


ſo many wiſe diſcourſes, and ſo many elegant expreſ- 
| ſions.” Mr Fontenelle, among his Dialogues of the 
Dead, has one upon this incident, between the prin- 
ceſs Margaret and Plato. Mr Paſquier compares Alain 
ro Seneca, on account of the great number of beauti- 
ful ſentences interſperſed throughout his writings. 
- ALAIS, a conſiderable town of France, in the 
province of Languedoc, ſituated on the river Gardon, 
at the foot of the Cevennes. The erg had a college 
in this place; and a fort was built here in 1689. It is 
34 miles north of Montpelier, and 340 from Paris. 
E. Lon. 4. 20. N. Lat. 44.8. | 
ALAMANDUS (Lewis), in French Aleman, arch- 
biſhop of Arles, and cardinal of St Cecilia, was one of 


a a noble family, on the 28th of October 1495. 


much commended by Æneas Sylvius, as a man extreme- 
ly well formed for preſiding in ſuch aſſemblies, firm and 
vigorous, illuſtrious by his virtue, learned, and of an 
admirable memory in recapitulating all that the ora- 
tors and diſputants had ſaid, One day, when he ha- 
rangued againſt the ſuperiority of the pope over the 
council, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch an eminent 
manner, that ſeveral perſons went to kiſs him, while 
others preſſed even to kiſs his robe. They extolled to 
the ſkies his abilities and genius, which had raiſed 
him, though a Frenchman, to a ſuperiority over the 
Italians, notwithſtanding all their natural ſubtlety and 
fineſſe. There is no need of aſking, whether Pope 
Eugenius thundered againſt the preſident of a council 
which depoſed him. He deprived him of all his dig- 
nities, and treated him as a ſon of iniquity, How- 
ever, notwithſtanding this, Lewis Alamandus died in the 
odour of ſanity, and performed ſo many miracles af- 
ter his dcath, that at the requeſt of the canons and 
Celeſtine monks of Avignon, and the ſolicitation of the 
cardinal of Clermont legate à /atere of Clement VII. 
he was beatified by that pope in the year 1527. 
ALAMANNI (Lewis) was born at Florence, of 
He 
was obliged to fly his country for a conſpiracy againſt 
Julius de Medici, who was ſoon after choſen pope un- 
der the name of Clement VII. During this voluntary 
baniſhment, he went into France ; where Francis 1. 
from a love to his genius and merit, became his patron, 
This prince employed him in ſeveral important affairs, 


and honoured him with the collar of the order of St. 


Michael. About the year 1540, he was admitted a 
member of the Inflammati, an academy newly erected 
at Padua, chiefly by Daniel Barbaro and Ugolin Mar- 
telli. After the death of Francis, Henry duke of Or- 
leans, who ſucceeded him in 1547, ſhowed no leſs fa- 
vour to Alamanni ; and in the year 1551, ſent him as 
his ambaſſador to Genoa : this was his laſt journey to 
Italy ; and being returned to France, he died at Am- 
boiſe on the 18th of April 1556, being in the 61ſt 
year of his age. He left many beautiful poems, and 
other valuable performances, in the Italian language. 
We have alſo ſome notes of his upon Homer's Iliad 
and Odyſley ; thoſe upon the Iliad were printed in the 
Cambridge cdition of Homer in 1689, and Joſhua 


Barnes has alſo inſerted them in his fine edition f 
Homer in 1711. 


ALAMODALITY, in a general ſenſe, is the ac- 
commodating a perſon's behaviour, dreſs, and actions, 


to the prevailing taſte of the country or times in which 


he lives. 

ALAMODALITY of writing, is defined the accommo- 
dation of mental productions, both as to the choice of 
fabje& and the manner of treating it, to the genius or 
taſte of the times, iu order to render them more accep- 
table to the readers. 

ALAMODE, a phraſe originally French, import- 
ing a thing to be in the faſhion or mode; The phraſe 
has been adopted not only into ſeveral of the living 
languages, as the Engliſh and High-Dutch, but ſome 
have even taken it into the Latin, Hence we meet 
with Alamodicus and Alamodatitas. | 


AX 2 ALAMODE, 


ALA 


_ uſed for womens hoods and mens mourning 
carfs, 

ALAMOS (Balthaſar), a Spaniſh writer, born at 
Medina del Campo in Caſtile, After having ſtudied 
the law at Salamanca, he entered into the icrvice of 
Anthony Perez, ſecretary of ſtate under Philip II. He 
was in high eſteem and confidence with his maſter, up- 
on which account he was impriſoned after the diſgrace 
of this miniſter. He was kept in confinement 11 years, 
when Philip III. coming to the throne, ſet him at li- 
berty, according to the orders given by his father in 
his will, Alamos continued in à private capacity, till 
the duke of Olivarez, the favourite of Philip IV. cal- 


led him to public employments. He was a man of wit 
as well as judgment, bat his was ſuperior to his 
tongue, He died in the 88th year of his age. His 


Spaniſh tranſlation of Tacitus, and the aphoriſms which 
he added in the margin, gained him great reputation. 


This work was 1 ed at Madrid in 1614; and was 


to have been followed, as mentioned in the king's pri- 
vilege, with a commentary, which however has never 
= appeared, The author compoſed the whole during 
is impriſonment. 1 
ALAN (Cardinal William), was born at Roſſal in 
Lancaſhire, in the year 1532. He went to Oxford 
at the age of 15, and in 1550 was elected fellow of 
Oriel college. In 1556, being then only 24 years old, 
he was choſen JIN of St Mary's hall, and one of 
the proctors of the univerſity. In 1558 he was made 
canon of Vork; but, _ 2 Elizabeth's acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, he left England, and ſettled at Lou- 
vain in an Engliſh college, of which he became the 
chief ſupport. In 1565 he viſited his native country ; 
but, on account of his extreme activity in the propa- 
gation of the Roman Catholic religion, he was obli- 
ed to fly the kingdom in 1568. He went firſt to 
hlin, and then to Doway, where he was made doctor 
of divinity. Soon after, he was appointed canon of 
Cambray, and then canon of Rheims. He was crea- 
ted cardinal on the 28th of July 1587, by the title of 
St Martin in Montibus; and obtained from the king of 
Spain a rich abbey in the kingdom of Naples, and af- 
terwards the biſhoprick of Mechlin, It is ſuppoſed to 
have been by the advice and inſtigation of this prieſt, 
that Philip II. attempted to invade England. He dicd 
on the 20th of October 1594, aged 63; and was bu- 
ried in the Engliſh college at Rome. He was a man 
of conſiderable learning, and an elegant writer. He 
wrote many books in defence of the Romiſh religion. 
The moſt remarkable are, 1. A defence of the 12 mar- 
tyrs in one year. Tho. Alfield was hanged for bring- 
ing, and publiſhing, this and other of Alan's works, 
into England, in the year 1584. 
the ſentence of Sextus V. &c. A work intended to ex- 
lain the pope's bull for the excommunication of queen 
lizabeth, and to exhort the people of England to 
take up arms in favour of the Spaniards, Many thou- 
ſand copics of this book, printed at Antwerp, were 


put on board the Armada; but the enterpriſe failing, 


they were afterwards deftroyed. 3. Of the worſhip 
due to ſaints and their relifs, 158 3. This treatiſe was 
anſwered by Lord Burleigh, and is eſteemed the moſt 
elegant of the Cardinal's writings. 


AND, au iſlaud of the Baltic ſea, between 
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Alamods ALAmoDE, in commerce, a thin gloſſy black ſilk, 


2. A declaration of 


AL A 


Sweden and Finland, ſubject to the former. It lies 
between 17 and 19 degrees of E. Long. and between 
59 and 61 degrees of Lat. at the entrance of the gulph 
0 W | 
ALARAF, in the Mahometan theology, the par- 
tition wall that ſeparates heaven from hell. The word 
is plural, and properly written a/ araf : in the ſingular 
it is written a/ arf. It is derived from the Arabic 
verb arafa, to diſtinguiſh, AI araf gives the denomi- 
nation to the ſeventh chapter of the alcoran, wherein 
mention is made of this wall. Mahomet ſeems to have 
copied his al araf, either from the great gulf of ſcpa- 
ration mentioned in the New Teſtameut, or from the 
22 writers, who alſo ſpeak of a thin wall dividing 
eaven from hell. Mahometan writers differ extremely 
as to the perſons who are to be found on al araf. Some 
take it for a ſort of limbus for the patriarchs, pro- 
phets, &c. others place here ſuch whoſe good and evil 
works ſo exactly balance each other, that they deſerve 
neither reward nor puniſhment. Others imagine this 
intermediate ſpace to be poſſeſſed by thoſe who, going to 
war without their parents leave, and ſuffering martyr- 
dom there, arc excluded paradiſe for their diſobedicnce, 
yet eſcape hell becauſe they are martyrs. 
ALARBES, a name given to thoſe Arabians who 
live in tents, and diſtinguiſh themſelves by their dreſs 
from the others who live in towns. 
ALARES, in Roman antiquity, an epithet 
the cavalry, on account of their being placed in the 
two wings of the army. =p 
ALARIC, a famous general of the Goths. He 
entered Thrace at the head of 200,000 men, and laid 
waſte all the country through which he paſſed. He 
marched next to Macedonia and Theſſaly : the Theſ-. 
ſalians met him near the month of the river Peneas, 
and killed about 3000 of his army; nevertheleſs he ad- 
vanced into Greece, and after having ravaged the whole 
country, returned to Epirus, loaded with immenſe 
ſpoils: after ſtaying here five years, he reſolved to turn 


Alaraf 


* 


1 to 


his arms to the weſt. He marched through Pannonia; 


and, finding little reſiſtance, entered Italy, under the 


conſulſhip of Stilicho and Aurelianus, A. D. 400. After 


various battles and treaties, he at laſt took Rome by 
treachery, and permitted his ſoldiers to plunder it; this 
happened A. D. 409g. Alaric, having laid waſte a great 
part of Italy, mtended to paſs into Sicily ; but a 3 


obliging him to land again, he beſieged the city of 
Coſenza; and having taken it, he died there in 411, 


cleven years after he firſt entered Italy. 
ALARM, in the military art, denotes either the 


_ apprehenſion of being ſuddenly attacked; or the notice 


OG, ſignified by firing a cannon, firelock, or the 
like, 
raſs the enemy, by keeping them conſtantly under 
arms. Sometimes alſo this method is taken to try the 
vigilance of the piquet-guard, and what might be ex- 
pected from themin caſe of real danger, 

ALARM» Bell, that rung upon any Saden emergency, 
as a fire, mutiny, or the like. 

ALArm-Poſt, or ALARM-place, the ground for draw- 
ing up each regiment in caſe of an alarm. This isother- 
wiſe called the rendezvous. 

ALARM, in fencing, is the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called an appcal, or challenge. 

ALASCANI, in church-hiſtory, a ſet of 


Antiln- 
therans, 


Falſe alarms are frequently made uſe of, to har-. 


ä 
Alauda. 
— — 


AL A 


ing baptiſm, is ſaid to have been this, that the words, 
This is my body, in the inſtitution of the cuchariſt, are 
not to be underſtood of the bread, but of the whole 
action, or celebration of the ſupper. They are ſaid to 
have taken the name from one Joannes a Laſco, a Po- 
liſh baron, ſuperintendant of the church of that coun- 
try, in England. See the next article. 
ALASCO (John), a Poliſh nobleman of the 16th 


century, who, imbibing the reformed opinions, was ex- 


pelled his country, and became preacher to a Proteſtant 
congregation at Embden ; but foreſeeing perſecution 
there, went to England about the year 1551, while the 
reformation was carrying on under Edward the VI. 
The publication of the Interim driving the Proteſtants 
to ſuch places as afforded them toleration, 380 were 
naturaliſed in England, and obtained a charter of incor- 
poration, by which they were erected into an eccleſia- 
ſtical eſtabliſhment, independent on the church of Eng- 
land. The Auguſtine friars church was granted them, 
with the revenues, for the maintenance of Alaſco as 
ſuperintendant, with four aſſiſtant miniſters, who were 


to be approved by the king: and this congregation li- 


ved undiſturbed until the acceſſion of Queen Mary, when 
they were all ſent away. They were kindly received 
and permitted to ſettle at Embden ; and Alaſco at laſt, 


after an abſence of 20 years, by the favour of Sigiſ- 


mund, returned to his own country, where he died in 
1560. Alaſco was much eſteemed by Eraſmus, and 
the hiſtorians of his time ſpeak greatly in his praiſe: 


Vs have of his writing, De Cana Domini liber; Epiſtola 


able. 
the wood- lark are the only birds that ſing as they fly: 
this raiſing its note as it ſoars, and lowering it till it 
quite dies away as it deſcends. It will often ſoar to 
i 


oontinens ſummam Controverſiæ de Cana Domini, Cc. 


He had ſome particular tenets, and his followers are 


called Alaſcani in church-hiſtory. | | 
ALATAMAHA, a large river of North America, 
which, riſing in the Apalachian mountains, runs ſouth- 
eaſt through the ſtate of Georgia, and falls into the A- 
tlantic occan, below the town of Frederica. 
ALATERNUS, in botany, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of the rhamnus. See RHAMNUs. | 
ALAVA, a diſtrict of Spain, about 20 miles in 


length, and 17 in breadth, containing very good iron 


mines. Victoria is the capital town. 
ALAUDA, or LARk, in ornithology, 
birds.of the order of paſſeres ; the characters of which 
are theſe; The beak is cylindrical, ſubulated, ſtraight; 
and the two mandibles or chaps are of equal ſize, The 
tongue is bifid, and the hinder claw is ſtraight, and 
longer than the toe. There are 28 ſpecies of the 
alauda, of which the following are the moſt remark- 
1. The arvenſis, or common ſky-lark. This and 


ich a height, that we are charmed with, the muſic 
when we loſe ſight of the ſongſter ; it alſo begins its 
ſong before the earlieſt dawn. Milton, in his Allegro, 


moſt beautifully expreſſes theſe circumſtances ; and bi- 
ſhop Newton obſeryes, that the beautiful ſcene that 


Milton exhibits of rural cheerfulneſs, atthe ſame time 


gives us a fine picture of the regularity of his life, and 
the innocency of his own mind: thus he deſcribes him 


ſelf as in a ſituation 
To hear the lark begin his flight 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull night, 
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therans, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet, beſides their deny- 


2 genus of 


ALA 


From his watch-tow'r in the ſkies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. 
It continues its harmony ſeveral months, beginning 
early in the ſpring, on pairing. In the winter they 
aſſemble in vaſt flocks, grow very fat, and are takenin 
great numbers for the table. They build their neſt 
on the ground, beneath ſome clod, forming ii of hay, 


dry fibres, &c. and lay four or five eggs. . Theſe birds 


are taken in great quantities, in the neighbourhood of 
Dunſtable, in England: the ſeaſon begins about the 


14th of September, and ends the 25th of February; and 


during that ſpace, about 4000 dozen are caught, which 
ſupply the markets of the metropolis of that king- 
dom. See BIxD-Catching. Vaſtly greater numbers 
than the above, however, are at times caught in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany, where there is an exciſe 
upon them. Keyſler ſays, that the exciſe alone pro- 
duces 6000 dollars every year to the city. of Leiplic ; 
whoſe larks are famous all over Germany, as having 
the moſt delicate flavour. But it is not at Leipſic on- 
ly that they are taken in ſuch numbers: they are alſo ta- 
ken in the country about Naumburg, Merſeburg, Halle, 
and other parts.—2. The pratenſis, or tit-lark, has 
the two outward feathers of the wing edged with- 
white, and frequents the meadows. It is found fre- 
quently in low marſhy grounds. Like other larks, 
it builds its neſt among the graſs, and lays five or. 
{ix eggs. Like the wood-lark, it fits on trees; and 
has a moſt remarkable fine note, ſinging in all ſitua- 
tions, on trees, on the ground, while it is ſporting in - 


the air, and particularly in its deſcent. This bird, 


with many others, ſuch as the thruſh, black-bird, wil- 
low-wren, &c. become ſilent about midſummer, and 
reſume their notes in September: hence the interval 
is the moſt mute of the year's three vocal ſeaſons, 
ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, Perhaps the. birds are. 
induced to ſing again as the autumnal temperament re-- 
ſembles the vernal.— 3. The arborea, or wood-lark, is 
a native of Europe, and is diſtinguiſhed by an annular 
White fillet about the head. It is inferior in ſize to 
the ſky-lark, and is of a ſhorter thicker form; the co-- 
lonrs are paler, and its note is leſs ſonorous and leſs. 
varied, though not leſs ſweet. It perches on trees, 
and whiſtles like the black-bird. It will ſing in the 
night; and, like the common lark, will ſing as it flies. 
It bnilds on the ground, and makes its neſt on the out- 
ſide with moſs, within of dried bents, lined with a few 
hairs.. It lays five eggs, duſky and blotched with deep 


brown marks, darkeſt at the thicker end. The males 


of this and the laſt are known from the females by their 
ſuperior ſize. But this ſpecies is not near ſo numerous 
as that of the common kind.—4.- The campeſtris, has 
one half of its chief feathers of the wings brown, ex- 
cept two in the middle which are white, and the throat 
and breaſt are yellowiſh.—5. The trivialis, whoſe chief 
feathers on the tail are brown, only half of the -outer- 
moſt is white, and the ſecond is white at the end, in the 
ſhape of a wedge ; there is likewiſe a, double whitiſh | 
line on the wings. It is a native of Sweden, and per- 
ches on the top of trees.—06., The criſtata ; the ict 
tail-feathers are black, but the two outermoſt are edged 
with white, and the head is cruſted. It is a native of 
Europe. It ſings well, like the ſky-lark ; lays four 
or five eggs, and is. ſaid to hatch twice in a year.— 
7. The ſpinoletta: the chief tail-feachers are black, 


4 


* 


2. 


AL A 


Alauda only the outermoſt two are obli 


= half white. 
It is a native of Italy.—8. The alpeſtris : the chief 
wing-feathers are half white, the throat yellow, and it 
has a black ſtreak under the cyes and onthe breaſt, It 
inhabits North America, where it is migratory. It 
viſits the neighbourhood of Albany the beginning of 
May, but goes farther north to breed. In winter 
it es in vaſt flocks into Virginia and Carolina, re- 
turning north in ſpring. It feeds, during its ſtay in the 
more ſouthern parts, on oats and other 2 and 
While at Albany, on the graſs and the buds of ſprig- 
birch. It runs into holes; whence the natives of thete 
laſt parts have given it the name of c<hi-chup-pi-ſue. The 
Engliſh call it the 2rta/s7;, and reckon it delicious cating. 


By ſome it is called ſ19w bird, as being very plenty 


in that ſeaſon, It is frequently caught in great mim- 
bers by means of horſe-hair ſpringes placed in ſome 
bare place, the ſnow being ſcraped away, and a lit- 
tle chaff ſlrewed about, It is always ſeen on the 
ground, and has little or no ſong. "This bird 15 not 
peculiar to North America : we hear of it in Ger- 
many alſo; and is in yore throughout Ruſſia and 
Siberia, going northward in ſpring.— 2. The magna, 
is yellow on the belly, with a crooked black ſtreak on 
the breaſt, and the three ſide-feathers of the tail white. 


It is a native of Africa and America, — fo. The New 


Zealand lark (Plate XVIII.) is ſeven and a half inches 
in length: the bill is half an inch, of a pale aſh-colour, 
with the upper part black: the upper parts of the bo- 
dy are duſky, edged with pale ath-colonr : the breaſt 
and belly are white : the legs reddith aſh-colour, and 


the claws black. It inhabits Charlotte Sound, and is 


called kygoo arokre, | 
ALAUTA, a conſiderable river of Turkey in Eu— 
rope, which, after watering the north-eaſt part of Tran- 
ſylvania and part of Wallachia, falls into the Danube 
almoſt oppoſite to Nicopolis. 
ALA, ſignifying in the Turkiſh language “ The 
Triumph,“ a ceremony which accompanies the aſſem- 
bling together the forces of that vaſt empire upon the 
breaking out of a war, It conſiſts of the moſt inſipid 


buffoonery, and is attended with acts of the moſt 


ſhocking barbarity. That which took place upon 0c- 
caſion of the late war between the Porte and Ruſſia 15 
deſcribed by Baron Tott in his memoirs as follows. 

% It conſiſts in a kind of maſquerade, in which cach 
trade ſucceſſively preſents to the ſpectators the mecha- 
nical exerciſe of its reſpective art. The labourer draws 
his plough, the weaver handles his ſhuttle, the joiner 
his plane; and theſe different characters, ſcated in 
cars richly ornamented, commence the proceſſion, and 
precede ” ſtandard of Mahomet, when it is brought 
out of the ſeraglio to be carried to the army, in order 


to inſure victory to the Ottoman troops. 
© This banner of the Turks, which they name 
 Sandjak-Cheriff, or The Standard of the Prophet, is 


ſo revered among them, that, notwithſtanding its re- 
putation has been ſo often tarniſhed, it ſtill retains 


their implicit confidence, and is the ſacred ſignal unto ' 


which they rally. Every thing proclaims its ſanctity. 
None but the emirs are allowed to touch it; they are 
its guards, and it is carried by their chief. The Muſ- 
ſulmen alone are permitted to look upon it. If touch- 


; ed by other hands, it would be defiled ; if feen by 
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other eyes, profaned. In ſhort, it is encompaſſed by as 


crime. 


to the ſurplice of the Engliſh clergy. 


mon in Europe, were firſt cultivated and multiplied. 


ALB 


the moſt barbarous fanaticiſm. 

«6 A long 
louſneſs, and eſpecially the danger, of this ceremony 
to be forgotten, The Chriſtians imprudently crowd- 
ed to ſec it; and the Turks, who, by the ſituation of 
their houſes, could make money of their windows, 
began to profit by the advantage; when an emir, who 
preceded the banner, proclaimed with a loud voice, 
* Let no infidel dare to profane with his preſence the 
holy ſtandard of the prophet ; and let every Muſſul- 
man who perceives an unbelie ver make it known under 
pain of reprobation,” | | 

* From that moment no aſylum was to be found ; 
even thoſe became informers, who, by letting out their 
houſes, had rendered themſelves accomplices in the 
A religious fury ſeized on every mind, and 
put arms 1n every hand ; the more atrociousthe cruelty, 


the more was it meritorious. No regard was paid to 


ſex or age; pregnant women, dragged by the hair, 
and trodden under feet by the multitude, periſhed in 
the moſt deplorable manner. Nothing was reſpected 


by theſe moniters ; and under ſuch auſpices the Turks 


commenced the war.” N 


ALB, or AL EE, in the Romiſh church, a veſtment 
of white linen hanging down to the feet, and anſwering 
| In the ancient 
church, it was uſual, with thoſe newly baptized, to 
wearan alb, or white veſtment ; and hence the Sunday 
after Eaſter was called 49minica in albis, on account of 
the albs worn by thoſe baptized on eaſter-day. 

Ars is allo a name of a Turkiſh coin, otherwiſe 
called afper. Sce ASPER _ 

ALBA (anc, geog.), a town of the Marſi in Italy, 
ſituated on the north-ſide of the Lacus Fucinus, till 
retaining its name. It ſtands upon an eminence, 
and is noted in Roman hiſtory for being the ſtate pri- 


| fon where captive princes were ſhut up, after being 


barbarouſly dragged through the ſtreets of Rome at 
the chariot wheels of a triumphant conſul. Perſes 
king of Macedon terminated his wretched career in this 
confinement, with his ſon, the laſt. hope of an illuſtri- 
ous line of kings. Syphax the Numidian, and Bitoi- 
nus king of the Averni, were alſo condemned to this 
3 by the particular clemency of the ſcnate, which 
ometimes indulged its ſavage diſpolition by putting its 
captives to death, a 

Alba being ſituated in the centre of Italy, amidſt 
difficult mountainous paſſes, and far from all means of 
eſcape, was eſteemed a moſt proper place for the pur- 
poſe of guarding priſoners of importance. Artificial 
ſtrength was added to its natural ſecurity by fortifica- 
tions, which remain to this day in a ſtate that proves 
their ancient ſolidity. For the entertainment of the 
garriſon, which was required in a place of ſuch conſc- 
quence, an amphitheatre was crected, of which the 
ruins are ſtill yaluable, as well as the foundations of a 
temple, and other bnildings of Roman times. 

Lucius Vitellius, brother to the emperor of that name, 
had a villa near this place, famous for the variety and 
excellence of its fruit-trees, which he had brought from 
Syria. His gardens were the nurſerics where ſeveral 
of the moſt delicious ſtone-fruits, that are now ſo com- 


It 


peace had unfortonately cauſed the ridicu . 


Alba 
1 
N. 
— — 
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It maſt have been neceſſary at Alba to ſhelter trees 
tranſplanted from Aſia, and to treat them with great 
tenderneſs and care, in order to rear them to perfec- 
tion: for the climate of this high region is extremely 
rigorous in winter; the cold ſeaſon laſts long, and is 
accompanied with violent ſtorms of wind and falls of 
ſnow. The lake has been often frozen entirely over. 
ALBA Firma, or Album, in old cuſtoms, denoted 


rent paid in ſilver, and not in corn, which was call- 


ed black-mail. 


ALBA Terra, one of the numerous names for the 
philoſopher's ſtone. | 8 

ALBA Regalis. See STULL WEISSFNBURGH. 

ALBA Helviorum, or Albauguſta, (anc. geog.), af- 


- terwards called Vivarium, now Viviers, in the ſouth- 


caſt of Languedoc, on the Rhone. In the lower age 
the inhabitants were called A/benſes, and their city 


Civitas Albenſium, in the Notitia Galliæ. E. Long. 


4. 45. Lat. 44. 50. 

ALBA Fulia (anc. geog.), now Weiſſenburg, a town 
of Tranſylvania, on the river Mariſius, or Meriſch, to 
the weſt of Hermanſtat, ſuppoſed to be called Alba 
Julia, after Julia Domna the mother of Caracalla. 
There are, however, ſeveral inſcriptions found at or 
near Weiſſenburg, which bear Cor. ApUuL. that is 
Colonia Apulenſis, without the leaſt mention of A/ba 
Julia, though inſcribed after Caracalla's time. Add, 
that Ulpian, reciting the colonies of Dacia, calls this 


colony Apulenſis, and neither Alba nor Julia. Whence 


there is a ſuſpicion, that Alba Julia is a corruption of 
Apulum. It was alſo called Apulum Auguſtum. E. 
Long. 25. o. Lat. 46. 46. 

p op Longa (anc. geog.), a colony from Lavi- 


nium, in Latium, eſtabliſhed by Aſcanius the ſon of 


Aneas, at the foot of the Mons Albanus : called Alba, 


from a white ſow found by Aneas, which farrowed 
30 white pigs on that ſpot ; which circumſtance was in- 
terpreted to portend the building of a city there in 


30 years after (Propertius). The epithet Longa was 


added on account of its length. It was the royal reſi- 
dence till the building of Rome, as was foretold by 
Anchiſes (Virgil); was deſtroyed by Tullius Hoſtilius, 


all but the fane or temple; and the inhabitants were 
_ tranſplanted to Rome Pet 


ALBA Pompeia (anc. geog. ), on che river Ceba, now 


Ceva, in Liguria, the birth-place of the emperor Per- 


tinax ; a colony either citabliſhed at firſt by Pompey, 


or re-eſtabliſhed by him after having been before ſet- 


tled by Scipio. The inhabitants were called Apen/es 
Pompeiani. At this day the town is ſimply called Alba, 
without any epithet. | 


ALBAHURIM, fiaura ſexdecim laterum, a figure 


of great importance according to aſtrological phyſicians, 
who build their prognoſtics on it. 


ALBAN (St) is faid to have been the firſt perſon 


who ſuffered martyrdom for Chriſtianity in Britain; 


he is therefore uſually ſtyled the protomartyr of that 
iſland. He was born at Verulam, and flouriſhed to- 
wards the end of the third century. In his youth he 
took a journey to Rome, in company with Amphiba- 
las a monk of Cacrlcon, and ſerved ſeven years as a 
ſoldier under the emperor Diocleſian. 
home, he ſettled in Verulam; and, through the exam- 
ple and inſtructions of Amphibalus, renounced the er- 


rors of paganiſm, in which he had been educated, and 
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he entertained Amphibalus in his houſe. 


of their votarics. 


nia, on the Caſpian 


At his return 


ALB 


became à convert to the Chriſtian religion. It is ge- 
nerally agreed, that Alban ſuffered martyrdom during 
the great perſecution under the reign of Diocleſian; 
but authors differ as to the year when it happencd : 
Bede and others fix it in 286 ; ſome retex it to the year 
296 ; but Uſſerius reckons it amongſt the events of 303. 
The ſtory and circumſtances relating to his martyrdom, 
according to Bede, are as follows. Being yet a pagan 
(or at leaſt it not being known that he was a Chriſtian), 
The Roman 
governor being informed thereof, ſent a party of ſol- 
diers to apprehend Amphibalus ; but Alban, putting on 
the habit of his gueſt, preſented himſelf in his ſtead, 
and was carried before that magiſtrate. The governor 
having aſked him of what family he was? Alban re- 
plied, ©* To what purpoſe do you inquire of my fa- 
mily ? if you wonld know my religion, I am a Chri- 
ſtian.“ Then being aſked his name, he anſwered, 
* My name is Alban; and I worſhip the only true and 
living God, who created all things.” The magiſtrate 
replicd, * If you would enjoy the happineſs of eternal 
lite, delay not to facrifice to the great gods.“ Alban 
anſwered, * The ſacrifices you offer are made to devils; 
neither can they help the needy, nor grant the petitions 
His behaviour ſo enraged the go- 
vernor, that he ordered him immediately to be behead- 
ed. In his way to execution, he was ſtopped by a ri- 
ver, over which was a bridge ſo thronged with ſpecta- 
tors that it was impoſſible to croſs it; the ſaint, as 
we are told, lifted up his eycsto heaven, and the ſtream 
was miraculouſly divided, and afforded a paſſage for 
himſelf and a thouſand more perſons. Bede does not 
indeed give us the name of this river; but, notwith- _ 


ſtanding this omiſſion, the miracle, we ſuppoſe, will not 


be the leſs believed. This wonderful event convert- 
ed the exccutioner upon the ſpot, who threw away his 


drawn ſword, and, falling at St Alban's fect, deſired 


he might have the honour to die with him. This ſud- 
den converſion of the headſman occaſioning a delay 
in the execution till another perſon could be got to 
perform the office, St Alban walked up to a neigh- 
bouring hill, where he praycd for water to quench his 
thirſt, and a fountain of water ſprung up under his. 
feet: here he was beheaded, on the 23d of June. The 
exccutioner is ſaid to have been a ſignal example of di- 
vine Vengeance ; for as ſoon as he gave the fatal ſtroke, 
his cyes dropt out of his head. We may ſee the opinion 
of Mr Milton in regard to this narrative, in his Hi- 
ſtory of England. His words are theſe, ſpeaking of 
St Alban, „The ſtory of whcſe martyrdom, foiled 
and worſe martyred with the fabling zeal of ſome idle 
fancies, more fond of miracles than apprehenſive of 
the truth, deſerves no longer digreſſion. Between 
4 or oo years after St Alban's death, Offa, king of 
the Mercians, built a very large and ſtately monaſtery 
to his memory; and the town of St Albans in Hertford- 
ſire takes its name from that protomartyr. 
ALBANA (anc. geog.) „a ſea-port town of Alba- 
ca, between the rivers Caſius and 
Albanus ; now called Bachu, or Bachy, giving-name to- 
the Caſpian ſca, viz. Mar de Bahu. E. Long. 49. o. 
. | 
ALBANENSES, in church-hiſtory, the ſame with 
Albigenſes, according to ſome ; according to others, 
different, Theſe, however, who are for diſtinguithing, 
LALLY: 


i 
Albanenſes 
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Albani. them, attribute the ſame opinions to both; only mak- 
A ing the Albanenſes to have been pri 


in reſpect of 
time, as having been found towards the cloſe of the 
eighth century; whereas the Albigenſes appeared not 
till the twelfth, Sce ALBIGENSES. 

ALBANI, in Roman antiquity, a college of the ſalii, 
or prieſts of Mars; ſo called from mount Albanus, the 
place of their reſidence. Sce SAL, 

ALA (Francis), a celebrated painter, born in 
Bologna, March 17, 1578. His father was a ſilk 
merchant, and intended to bring up his ſon to that 
_ buſineſs; but Albani having a ſtrong inclination to 
painting, when his father died, devoted himſelf entirely 
to that art, though then but twelve years of age. He 
firſt ſtudied under Denys Calvert; Guido Rheni being 
at the ſame time under this maſter, with whom Albani 
coutracted a very great friendſhip. Calvert drew but 
one profile for Albani and afterwards left him entire- 
ly wo the care of Guido; under whom he made great 
improvement, his fellow-diſciple inſtructing him with 
the utmoſt humanity and good humour. He followed 
Guido to the ſchool of the Caraches: but a little af- 
ter their friendſhip for each other began to cool; 
which was owing perhaps to the pride of Albani, who 
could not bear to ſce Guido ſurpaſs him, or to the jea- 
louſy of Guido at finding Albani make ſo ſwift a pro- 
oral. They certainly endeaveured to eclipſe one ano- 
ther ; for when Guido had ſet up a beautiful altar-picce, 


Albani would oppoſe to it ſome fine picture of his: 


thus did they behave for ſome time, and yet ſpake of 
each other with the higheſt eſteem. Albani, after ha- 
ving greatly improved himſelf under the Caraches, went 
to Rome, where he continued many years, and married 
in that city; but his wife dying in childbed, at the 
earneſt requeſt of his relations he returned to Bologna, 
where he entered again into the ſtate of matrimony. 
His ſecond wife (Doralice) was well deſcended, but 
had very little fortune; which he perfectly diſregard- 
ed, ſo 1 was he captivated with her beauty and 
ood ſenſe. Albani, beſides the ſatisfaction of poſſcſ- 
ing an accompliſhed wife, reaped likewiſe the advan- 
tage of having a moſt beautiful model; ſo that he had 
now no occaſion to make uſe of any other woman to 
paint a Venus, the Graces, Nymphs, and other deities, 
whom he took a particular delight in repreſenting. 
His wife anſwered this purpoſe admirably well; for 
beſides her bloom of youth, and the beauty of her per- 
ſon, he diſcovered in her ſo much modeſty, ſo many 
graces and perfections, ſo well adapted to knut 
that it was impoſſible for him to meet with a more 
niſhed woman. She afterwards brought him ſeveral 
boys, all extremely beautiful and finely proportioned ; 
ſo that ſhe and her children were the originals of his 
moſt agreeable and graceful compoſitions. Doralice 
was ſo conformable to his intentions, that ſhe took a 
leaſure in ſetting the children in different attitudes, 
folding them naked, and ſometimes ſuſpended by 
ſtrings, when Albani would draw them in a thouſand 
different ways. It was from them, too, that the fa- 
mous ſculptors Flamand and Argaldi modelled their 
little cupids. 
Albani was of a happy temper and diſpoſition ; his 
paintings, ſays Malvaſia, breathing nothing but con- 
tent and joy. Happy in a force of mind that con- 


quered every uneaſineſs, his poetical pencil carried him 
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lours to the ſoul, and a ſoul to colours. 
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through the moſt agreeable gardens to Paphos and Ci- Albania. 
ſcenes brought him over tũñae 


theria : thoſe delig 
lofty Parnaſſus to the delicious abodes of Apollo and 
the Muſes ; whence what Du Freſnoy ſays of the fam- 
ous Giulio Romano may be juſtly applied to Albani: 


Taught from a child in the bright muſes” grots, 
He open'd all the treaſures of Parnaſſus, 

And in the lovely poetry of painting 

The myſt'ries of Apollo has reveal'd. 


He died the 4th of October 1660, to the great grief 
of all his friends and the whole city of Bologna. Mal- 
valia has preſerved ſome verſes of Franciſco de Lemene 
intended for his monument ; the ſenſe whereof is, 
* That the mortal remains of the illuſtrious Albani, 
he who gave life to ſhade, lie interred in this tomb : 
the earth never produced ſo wonderful an artiſt, or a 
hand equal to his immortal one; which gave co- 
| Prometheus 
animated clay, and gave life by means of the ſun; but 
Albani animated merely by the aſſiſtance of ſhade.” 
He was very famous in his lifetime, and had been vi- 
ſited by the greateſt painters. Several princes honour- 
ed him with letters; and amongſt the reſt King 
Charles I. who invited him to 
ſigned with his own hand. 

ALBANIA, a province of Turky in Europe, on the 
gulph of Venice, bounded by Livadia on the ſouth, by 
Theſſaly and Macedonia on the eaſt, and on the no#th 
by Boſnia and Dalmatia, The people are ſtrong, 
large, courageous, and good horſemen ; but are ſaid 
to be of a thieviſh diſpoſition: the grand ſeignior pro- 
cures excellent ſoldiers from hence, particularly caval- 
ry, known by the name of Arnauts, There arc ſeve- 
ral large towns in this province; and the inhabitants 
arc almoſt all Chriſtians of the Greek church, and de- 
ſcended from the ancient Scythians. Formerly it was 
part of the kingdom of Macedonia, Their chief manu- 
facture is carpets. The principal places are Durazzo, 
Velona, Antivari, Scutari, Croya, Aleſſo, Dibra, Dol- 
cigno, and Albanapoli. Long. from 289 to 31% E. 
Lat. from 39® to 430 N. | 

ALBANIA, a country of Aſia, bounded on the weſt 
by Iberia; on the eaſt by the Caſpian ſea ; on the north 
by mount Caucaſus; on the ſouth by Armenia and the 
river Cyrus, now Kur ; which, ringing from the 


England by a letter 


Moſchian mountains that ſeparate Colchis from Arme- 


nia, and watering the country of Mokan, receives the 
Aragus and Araxes, and falls into the Caſpian ſea 
within a ſmall diſtance from the ſouthern borders of 
this country,—The whole country formerly called A- 
bania, now goes under the names of Shirwan and Eaſt- 
Georgia, and is extremely fruitful and pleaſant. The 
ancient hiſtorians take notice of the Albanian men 
being tall, ſtrong-bodied, and, generally ſpeaking, of 
a very graceful appearance; far excelling all other na- 
tions in comelineſs as well as ſtature. Modern travel- 
lers take no notice of the appearance of the men ; but 
extol the beauty of the women, which ſeems to be un- 
noticed by the ancients. The Albanians were ancient- 
ly an independent and pretty powerful people; but 
we find no mention made of their kings till the reign 
of Alexander the Great, to whom the king of Alba- 
nia is ſaid to have preſented a dog of an extraordinary 
fierceneſs and ſize.—It does not appear that the Alba- 


nians 
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Albano, nians were ever conquered by the Romans, even when 
St Albars. their power was at its greateſt height; though, when 


they ventured to engage in war with that powerful em- 
pire, they were always defeated, as might naturally be 
expected. 

ALBANO, a town of Italy, on a lake of the ſame 
name, in the Campagnio of Rome. It was called by 
the ancients Albanum Pompeii, and built out of the 
ruins of the ancient Alba Longa, which was deſtroyed 
by Tullus Hoſtilius. It ſtands within twelve miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Rome, and for the pleaſantneſs of its ſi- 
tuation is the ſummer retirement of a great many Ro- 
man princes. It is likewiſe the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
one of the ſix ſenior cardinals. The town is famous 
for its excellent wine, and the ruins of a mauſoleum, 
which, according to the tradition of the inhabitants, 
was made for Aſcanius. The proſpedt from the garden 
of the Capuchins is extremely pleaſant, taking in the 
Campania of Rome, and terminating in a full view of 
the Taſcan ſea. Cloſe by the town lies the Alban lake, 
of an oval figure, and about ſeyen miles in circumfe- 
rence, which, by reaſon of the high mountains round it, 
looks like the arca of a great amphitheatre. It abounds 

with excellent fiſh, and over againſt the hermitage it 
is ſaid to be unfathomable. The mountain of Albano is 
called Monte Cavo, on the top of which was a celebrated 
temple dedicated to Jupiter and Juno, Near the Capu- 


chins there is another convent of Franciſcans: and not 


far from thence the palace of Cardinal Barbarini, re- 
markable for very pleaſant gardens, with the ruins of 
ancient baths, and ſeveral old fragments of Moſaic 
work. E. Long. 13. 10. N. Lat. 41. 43. | 

There is likewiſe another town of the ſame name in 
the Balilicate of the kingdom of Naples, remarkable 
for the fertility of the ſurrounding territory, and for 
tlie nobility of the inhabitants. 

ALBANS (St), a market-town of Hertfordſhire, 
is a very great thoroughfare, accommodated with good 
inns, on the north-weſt road from London, at the di- 
ſtance of 21 miles. | 
parliament, gives the title of Juke to the noble family 
of Beauclerc, and has one of the beſt markets for 


wheat in England. St. Albans is ſeated near the 


ruins of an ancient Roman city, by Tacitus called Ve- 
rolam ; and by the Saxons Watlingeceſter, becauſe it is 
ſeated on the road called Watlingſtreet, Nothing now 


remains of Verolam but the ruins of old walls; in the 


fields adjacent to which they continue to find Roman 
coins, as they formerly found teſſellated pavements. 
In memory of St Alban, Offa, king of the Mercians, 
anno 795, erected an abbey, calling it St Albans; 
and near it the town of the ſame name was afterwards 
built. The church of the abbey is remaining to this 
day: time and the weather have made it look like 
ſtone on the outſide ; but if you break a bit off, the 
redneſs of the brick immediately appears. When the 
monaſteries were diſſolved, the townſmen paid L.400 
to prevent its being levelled with the ground, and have 
fince converted it into a pariſh-church, which, for its 
largeneſs, beauty, and antiquity, claims a particular re- 

ard. It had a very noble font of ſolid braſs, in which 
the children of the kings of Scotland were uſed to be 
baptized; and was bronght from Edinburgh, by Sir 
Philip Lea, when that city was in flames; but in the 
times of the late civil wars, it was taken away. Not 

Vol. I. 
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This town ſends two members to 
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many years ſince, a tomb was diſcovered in this church, 
ſaid to be that of Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter: when 
the leaden coffin was opened, the body was pretty en- 
tire, being preſerved in a ſort of pickle. There was 
a ſtately croſs in the middle of the town, as there were 
in many other places where queen Eleanor's body 
reſted when it was brought out of the north for in- 
terment at Weſtminſter ; but it has been demoliſhed, 


Albanus 
U 


Albemarle. 


— — 


as ſome ſay, by the inhabitants. The market-days are 


Wedneſdays and Saturdays, W. Long. o. 12. N. Lat. 


51. 44 


ALBANUS mons (anc. geog.), now called Mort 
Albano, 16 miles from Rome, near where Alba Longa 


ſtood. 


ALBANUS MONS (anc. geog.), to the north of Iſ- 


tria, called Albius by Strabo; the extremity of the 


Alps, which, together with the mountains to the eaſt, 


Joining it, called Montes Bebii, ſeparates the farther 
Liburnia and Dalmatia from Pannonia. ; 
ALBANY, a city of North America, in the ſtate of 
New-York, ſituated upon the weſt fide of Hudſon's ri- 
ver, 160 miles north of the city of New-York. It 
contains about 4000 inhabitants, collected from almoſt 
all parts of the northern world. The houſes are built 
inthe old Dutch Gothic ſtile, with the gable end to the 
ſtreet, and are ſeldom more than one ſtory and an half 
high : they are by no means elegant, but are kept very 
clean. Albany, from its being ſeated on a fine river, 
at the head of ſloop navigation, ſurrounded with a rich 
and extenſive back country, and the ſtore-houſe of the 


trade to and from Canada, is in a flouriſhing condition. 


It has of late, however, had a formidable rival in the 


new city of Hudſon. 
42. 30. | 5 
ALBARAZ IN, a ſtrong town, and one of the 
moſt ancient of the kingdom of Arragon in Spain. It 
is ſeated upon an eminence, near the river Gaudalquivir, 
a little below its ſource, and on the frontiers of Valen- 
cia and New Caſtile. It is the ſeat of .a biſhop, and 
produces the beſt wool in all Arragon. It is about 
100 miles eaſt of Madrid. E. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 40. 32. 

ALB ARII, in antiquity, properly denoted thoſe 


W. Long. 44. 29. N. Lat. 


who gave the whitening to earthen veſſels, &c. In 


which ſenſe they ſtood contradiſtinguiſhed from Dealba- 
tores, who whitened walls. | 


ALBARIUM opus, in the ancicnt building, the 


incruſtation or covering of the roofs of houſes with white 


plaſter, made of mere lime. This is otherwiſe called 
opus album, It differs from Tectorium, which is a com- 
mon name given to all roofing or ceiling, including 


even that formed of lime and ſand, or lime and marble; 


whereas a/barium was reſtrained to that made of lime 
alone, 


ALBATROSS, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the 


diomedea, See DIOMEDEA. 

ALBAZIN, a town of Greater Tartary, with a 
ſtrong caſtle. It is ſituated upon the river Amur, or 
Yamour, and belongs to the Muſcovites. E. Long. 103. 
30. N. Lat. 54. o. 

ALBE, a ſmall piece of money, current in Germany, 
worth only a French ſol and ſeven deniers. 

ALBEMARLE, or AUMARLE, a town of France, 
in Upper Normandy, and in the territory of Caux 
from whence the noble family of Kepple takes the title 
of Earl. The ſerges of this town are in high . 

Yy t 
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Picardy, 35 miles N. E. of Roucn, and 70 N. W. of 
Paris. E. Long. 2. 21. N. Lat. 4%. 50. 
ALBEMARLE, the moſt northern part of the ſtate 
of North Carolina. 
ALBENGUA, a town of Italy, in the territory of 
Genoa, It is the ſee of a biſhop; and is a very ancient 
handſome town, bit not well pcopled on account of the 
inſalubrity of the air. However, it is {cated in a very 
beautifal plain, which is well cultivated ; and the outſide 
of the ton is ſurrounded with olive- trees. It is a ſea- 
port, aboat 33 miles S. W. of Genoa, E. Loug.B. 13. 
N, Lat. 44. 4- | 
ALBERNUO, a kind of camblct, brought from 
the Levaut by the way 55 og nar | F 
ALBERONTI (Julius), the fon of 2 gardener 
in the ſuburbs „ warty born in 1 5 who, by 
his great abilitics and good fortune, roſe from this low 
original, to the employment of firſt miniſter of ſtate at 
the court of Spain, and to the diguity of cardinal. He 
roaſed that kingdom out of the lethargy it had ſunk 
into for a century paſt; awakened the attention, and 
raiſed the aſtoniſhment, of all Europe, by his projects ; 
onc of which was to ſet the Pretender on the throne of 
Great Britain. He was at length deprived of his cm- 
Foy ment, and baniſhed to Rome. He died in 1752, 
at the great age of By. His Teflament Politique, col- 
lected from his memoirs and letters, was publiſhed at 
Lauſanne in 1753. 25 


ALBERT, Margrave of Brandenburg, and the laſt. 


grand maſter of the Teutonic Order, laid aſide the ha- 
bit of his order, embraced Lutheraniſm, and conclu- 
died a peace at Cracow in 1525, by which he was ac- 
knowledged Duke of the caſt part of Pruſſia (formerly 
called for that reaſon Ducal Prufjia), but to be held 
4s a fief of Poland, and to deſcend to his male heirs. 
Sce PkUSSIA. 


ALBERT I (Leone Battiſta), was deſcended from 
a noble family in Florence; and was perfectly acquaint- 


ed with painting, ſculpture, and architecture. Ile 
wrote of all three in Latin; but his ſtudics did not per- 
mit him to leave any thing conſiderable behind him in 
painting. He was employed by pope Nicholas V. in 
his buildings, which he executed in a beautiful man- 
ner; and his work on architecture, which conſiſts of 
ten books, is greatly eſteemed. He alſo wrote ſome trea- 
 1iſcs of morality, and a piece on arithmetic, He died 
in 1485. | | 

Ann risrs, a ſect of ſcholaſtics, ſo named from 
their leader Albertas Magnus. 

ALBERTUS (Magnus), a Dominican friar, and 
afterwards biſhop of Ratiſbon, was one of the moſt 
lcarned men and moſt famous doctors of the 13th cen- 
tary, He is ſaid to have ated as a man-midwife; and 
eme have been highly offended that one of his pro- 
feſlion ſhould follow ſuch an employment. A book 


intitled D- Natura Rerum, of which he was reputed 


the author, gave riſe to this report. In this treatiſe 
there are ſeveral inſtructions for midwives, and ſo much 
ill ſhown in their art, that one would think the au- 
thor could not have arrived at it without having him- 
ſelf practiſed: but the advocates for Albert fay he 
was not the writer thereof, nor of that other piece De 
Secretis Mulierum ; in which there are many phraſes 
and expreſſions unayoidable on ſuch a ſubject, which 
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Albemarle It is ſcated on the declivity of a hill, on the confines of 


ALB 
cat offence, and raiſed a clamour againſt the Albertus 


gave 


uppoled author. It muſt be acknowledged, however, 


that there are, in his Comment upon the Maſter of Sen- 


tences, ſome queſtions concerning the practice of conju- 
gal duty, in which he has uſed ſome words rather too 
grois tor chaſte and delicate cars: but they allege 
what he himſelf uſed to ſay in his own vindication, 
that he came to the knowledge of ſo many monſtrous 
things at couteſſion, that it was impoſlible to avoid 
touching upon fuch queſtions, Albert was certainly 
a man ot a moſt curious and inquiſuive turn of mind, 


_ which gave riſe to other accuſations brought againſt 


him, "They ſay, that he laboured to find out the phi- 
8 ſtone ; that he was a magician; and that he 
made a machine in the thape of a man, which was an 
oracle to him, and explained all the difficulties he 
propoſcd. He had great knowledge in the mathema- 
tics, and by his {kill in that ſcience might probably 
have formed a head with ſprings capable of articulating 
ſounds; like to the machines of Boctius, of which 
Caſſiodorus has ſaid, © Metals lowe ; the birds of Dio- 
medes trumpet in braſs; the brazen ſerpent hiſſes; 
counterfeited ſwallows chatter, and ſuch as have no proper 
note, from braſs ſend forth harmonious muſic.” john 
Matthæus de Luna, in his treatiſe De Rerum Invento- 
ribus, has attributed the invention of fire-arms to Al- 
bert; but in this he · is confuted by Naude, in his Apo- 
logie des Grands Homes. We are told, that Albert 
was naturally very dull, and fo incapable of inſtruction, 
as to be upon the point of quitting the cloiſter, from 
deſpair of learning what his habit required: but that 
the Holy Virgin appeared to him, and aſked him' in 
which he choſe to excel, philoſophy or divinity ? 
that having choſen the former, ſhe aſſured him he 
would become incomparable therein ; but that, as a 
puniſhment for not preferring divinity, hc ſhould ſink 
before he dicd, into his former ſtupidity. It is added, 
that after this apparition he had an infinite deal of wit ; 
and that he advanced in all the ſciences with ſo quick 
a progreſs, as utterly aſtoniſhed his maſters ; but that, 
three years before his death, he ſtopped ſhort when 
reading a divinity-lefture at Cologn; and having in 
vain endeavoured to recal his ideas, he found that the 
Virgin's prediction was accompliſhed. © It would be 
very unneceſlary (ſays Bayle, after relating theſe par- 
ticulars) to obſerve that they are fables. Thoſe who 
would believe me need not be told this, ſince they 
would judge in the ſame manner of their own accord; 
and as for ſuch as think otherwiſe, they would not 
alter their opinion by reading here that I am of a dif- 
ferent way of thinking.” Albert dicd at Cologn, No- 
vember 15, 1280, His works were printed at Lyons, 
in 1651, in 21 volumes in folio. | | Z 
ALBERTUS, a gold coin, worth about 14 French 
livres: it was coined during the adminiſtration of Al- 
bertus archduke of Auſtria. 
ALBESIA, in antiquity, a Kind of ſhiclds other- 
wiſc called Decumana. Sce DECUMANA. 
_ ALBI, a city of France, the capital of the Albi- 
geois, in Languedoc, and the fee of an archbiſhop. 
The cathedral is dedicated to St Cecilia, and has one of 
the fineſt choirs in the kingdom. Here is a very va- 
luable ſilver ſhrine, of exquiſite workmanthip, of the 
Moſaic kind: it contains the reliques of St Clair, the - 
firſt biſhop of this city. The chapel of this * 
41. 
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faint is magnificent, and adorned with paintings. The 


Alvizenfes. Lice is a fine large walk without the city : what diftin- 
——— gaiches this from all others, is a terrace above a dee 


mall, which ſerves inſtead of a foſſe; it is bordered with 
two rows of very fine trees, which are kept in excellent 
order. There are four gates, through which you may 
view all the beauties of a delightfal plain. At one end 
of this is the convent of the Dominicans. The arch- 
biſhop's palace is very beautiful. The river waſhes its 
walls, and ſerves both for an ornament and defence. 
This city is ſeated on the river Tarn, 35 miles north- 
by-weſt of Toulouſe, and 250 ſouth of Paris. E. Long. 
o. 52. N. Lat. 43. 56. | 
The Albigeois is a ſmall territory about 27 miles in 
length, and 20 in breadth, abounding in corn, woad, 
Tapes, ſaffron, plums, and ſheep ; and the inhabitants 
rive a great trade in dried prunes, grapes, a coarſe ſort 
of cloth, and wines of Gaillac. Theſe wines are the 
only ſort hereabouts that are fit for exportation: they 


are carried down to Bourdeaux, and generally fold ta 


the Britiſh. They have likewiſe ſeveral coal-mines, 
ALBIGENSES, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& or party 


of reformers, about Toulouſe and rhe Albigeois in Lan- 


guedoc, who ſprung up in the 12th century, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their oppoſition to the diſci- 
pline and ceremonies of the Romiſh charch, 

This ſect had their name, it is ſuppoſed, either by 
reaſon there were great numbers of them in the dioceſe 
of Albi, or becauſe they were condemned by a coun- 
cil held in that city. In effect, it does not appear that 
they were known by this name before the holding of 
that council. The A/bigenſes were allo called Albiani, 
Aubigeſei, Aibii, and Albanenſes, though ſome diſtin- 
giith the laſt from them. Other names given to them 
are, Henricians, Abelardiſts, Bulgarians, &c. ſome on 
account of the qualities they aſſumed ; others on that 
of the country from whence it is pretended they were 
derived ; and others on account of perſons of note who 
adopted their cauſe, as Peter de Brius, Arnold de 
 Brefle, Abelard, Henry, &c. Berengarins, if not Wick- 
lift himſelf, is by ſome ranked in the number, 
Albigenſes are frequently confounded with the Walden- 


ſes ; from whom, however, they differ in many reſpects, 


both as being prior to them in point of time, as having 
their origin in a different country, and as being char- 
zcd with divers hereſies, particularly Manicheiſm, from 
which the Waldenſes are exempt. Bur ſeveral Prote- 


ſtant writers have vindicated them from that imputa- 


tion. Dr Allix ſhows, that a great number of Mani- 
chees did ſpread over the weſtern countries from Bul- 


garia; and ſettled in Italy, Languedoc, and other 


places, where they were alſo Albigenſes : by which 
means, being both under the imputation of hereſy, wo 1 
came, either by ignorance or malice, io be confounded, 
and called by the ſame common name, though in re- 
ality entirely different, | | 
Other errors imputed to them by their opponents, 
the monks of thoſe days, were, That they admitted 
two Chriſts ; one evil, who appeared on earth; the o- 
ther good, who has not yet appeared: That they de- 
nied the reſurrection of the body; and maintained hu- 
man ſouls to be demons impriſoned in their bodies, by 
way of puniſhment for their ſins: That they condemn- 
ed all the ſacraments of the church; rejected baptiſm as 
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the Albigenſes. 
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uſeleſs ; held thee uchariſt in abhorrence ; excluded the Albigenſes 


we of confeſſions and penance ; maintained marriage 
unlawful ; laughed at purgatory, prayers for the dead, 
images, crucifixes, &c.—There were likewiſe ſaid to be 
two claſſes of them; the Perfect, and the Believers. The 
perfect boaſted of their living in continence, of eatin 
neither fleſh, eggs, nor cheete. The believers lived like 
other men, and were even looſe in their morals ; but 
they were perſuaded they ſhonld be ſaved by the faith 
of the perfect, and that none were damned who recei- 
ved impoſition of hands from them. But from theſe | 
charges alfo they are generally acquitted by Prote- 
ſtants; who conſider them as the pious inventions of 
the Romiſh church, whoſe members deem it meritorious 
by any means to blacken heretics. 

However this be, the Albigenſes grew ſo formidable, 
that the Catholics agreed npon a holy league or croi- 
{ade againſt them. They were at firſt ſupported by 
Raimond, count of Touloufe. Pope Innocent III. de- 
ſirous to put a ſtop to their progreſs, ſent a legate in- 
to their country; which failing, he ſtirred up Philip 
Auguſtus, king of France, and the other princes and 
8 men of the kingdom, to make war upon them. 

pon this the count of Toulouſe, who had ſided with 
them, made his ſubmiſſion to the pope, and went over 
to the Catholics : but ſoon after, finding himſelf plun- 
dered by the croiſaders, he declared war againſt them, 
and was joined by the king of Arragon. His army 
was defeated at the ſiege of Muret, where he himſelf 
was killed, and the defcat followed by the ſurrender of 
the city of Toulonſe, and the conqueſt of the greateſt 
part of Languedoc and Provence, His ſon Raimond 
ſucceeded him; who agreed with the king and the pope 
to ſet up the inquiſition in his eſtates and to extirpate 
In an aſſembly held at Milan, the 
archbiſhop of Toulonſe drew up articles ; agreeable to 
which the count made a moſt ample declaration againſt 
them, which he publiſhed at Toulouſe in 1253. From 
this time the Albigenſes dwindled by little and little, 
till the times of the reformation ; when ſuch of them 
as were left fell in with the Vaudois, and became con- 
formable to the doctrine of Zuinglius and the diſciples 
of Geneva. 8 

ALBIGENSES is alſo a name ſometimes given to the 
followers of Peter Vaud, or Waldo; and hence ſyno- 
nymous with what we more properly call V. aldenſis, or 
Poor Men of Lyons. In this ſenfe the word is applied 
by Camerarius, Thuanus, and ſeveral other writers. 


The reaſon ſeems to be, that the two parties agreed in 
their 7 2 


tion to the papal innovations and incroach- 
ments / though in divers other reſpects ſaid to be dif- 
ferent æno The biſhop of Meaux labours hard to 
ſupport a diſtinction between the two ſects, alleging 
that the Albigenſes were heretics and Manichees; where- 
as the 225 were only ſchiſmatics, not heretics: 
being ſound as to articles of faith, and only ſeparatin 
from the church of Rome on account of forms and 


diſcipline. Dr Allix endeavours to ſet aſide the diſ- 


tinction; and ſhows, that both of them held the ſame o- 
pinions, and were equally condemned and held for he- 
retics; and this not for points of faith, but for declaim- 
ing againſt the papal tyranny and idolatry, and hold- 
ing the pope to be the Antichriſt ; which laſt, accor- 

ding to M. de Meaux, conflitutes nething leſs than 
— Yy2 


Manichciſm, 


Alvinte- Manicheiſm. 
mellum lifices in England were not only Albigenſes but Ma- 


___ ordinary appearance. 
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In this ſenſe the Lollards and Wick- 


_ nichees, | 

ALBINTEMELIUM, Arz#1uTIMILIUM, (Taci- 
tus ;) or at full length, ALsg1uM INTEMELLIUM, (Pli- 
ny, Strabo) ; now Vintimiglia, ſituated in the ſouth- 
weſt of the territory of Genoa, near the borders of the 
county of Nice, with a port on the Mediterrancan, at 
the mouth of the rivulet Rotta, almoſt about half-way 
between Monaco and 8. Remo. E. Long. 7. 40. Lat. 


Strabo) ; o- 


3. 17. ; 
ALBIOECE, or ALEBECE, * 
their ſaperſtitious 


therwiſe called Reii Apollinares, from 


worſhip of Apollo; alſo Civitas Reienſium ; now Kiez, 


in Provence, about 18 leagnes to to the north-eaſt of 
Toulon, on the north ſide of the rivulet Verdon; was 
originally a Roman colony, (Inſcription.) It is ſome- 
times written Kegium. The people were called Albici, 
(Cæſar.) E. Long. 1. o. Lat. 43. 20. | 

ALBINI, in antiquity, the workmen employed in 
what was called Opus Albarium, They make a dif- 
ferent profeſſion from the dealbatores or whitencrs. 


ALBINOS, the name by which the Portugueſe call 


the white Moors, who are looked upon by the negroes 
a4 monſters, They at a diſtance might be taken for 


Europeans ; but, when you come near them, their 
white colour appears like that of perſons affected with 


a leproſy. 

In SxaussURE's Voyages dans les Alpes, is the fol- 
lowing account of two boys, at Chamouni, who have 
been called Albinos. The elder, who was at the end 
of the year 1785 about twenty, or one-and-twenty years 
of age, had a dull look, with lips ſomewhat thick, but 
nothing elſe in his features to diſtinguiſh him from 0- 
ther people. The other, who is two years younger, 
is rather a more agreeable figure; he is gay and ſpright- 
ly, and ſcems not to want wit. But their eyes are not 
blue ; the iris is of a very diſtin& roſe-colour : the pu- 
pil too, when viewed in the light, ſcems decidedly red; 
which ſeems to demonſtrate, that the interior mem- 
branes are deprived of the uvea, and of that black mu- 
cus matter that ſhould line them. Their hair, their 
eye-brows, and cyc-laſhes, the down upon their ſkin, 
were all, in their infancy, of the moſt perfect milk- 
white colour, and very fine ; but their hair is now of 
a reddiſh caſt, and has grown pretty ſtrong. Their 
fight too is ſomewhat ſtrengthened ; though they ex- 
aggerate to ſtrangers their averſion for the light, and 
half-ſhut the eye-lids, to give themſelves a more extra- 
But thoſe who, like me, have 
ſcen them in their infancy, before they were tutored to 
this deccit, and when too few people came to Cha- 
mouni to make this affectation profitable to them, can 
atteſt that then they were not very much offended with 
the light of day. At that time, they were ſo little de- 
ſirous of exciting the curioſity of ſtrangers, that they 
hid themſelves to avoid ſuch; and it was neceſſary to 
do a ſort of violence to them before they could be pre- 
vailed on to allow themſelves to be inſpected. It is al- 


ſo well known at Chamouni, that when they were of a 
proper ape they were unable to tend the cattle like 

other children at the ſame age ; and that one of their 
uncles maintained them out of charity, at a time of 


life when others were capable of gaining a ſubſiſtence 
by their labour, | 
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6am therefore of opinion, that we may conſider Albinos. 
theſe two lads as true albinos: for if they have not tie 
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thick lips and flat noſcs of the white negrocs, it is be- 
cauſe they are albinos of Europe, not of Africa. This 
infirmity affects the eyes, the complexion, and the co- 
lour of the hair; it even diminiſhes the ſtrength, but 
does not alter the conformation of the features. Be- 
ſides, there are certainly in this malady various de- 
grees: ſome may have leſs ſtrength, and be leſs able to 
endure the light: but theſe circumſtances in thoſe of 
Chamouni are marked with characters ſufficiently ſtron 
to entitle them to the unhappy advantage of being claf- 
ſed with that variety of the human ſpecies denominated 
albinos. | 

When nature preſents the ſame appearance often, 
and with circumſtances varied, we may at laſt diſcover 


ſome general law, or ſome relation which that appear- 


ance has with known cauſes : but when a fact is ſo 
ſingular and fo rare, as that of thoſe albinos, it gives 
but little ſcope to conjectures ; and it is very difficult 
to verify thoſe by which we attempt to explain it. 

I atfirſt imagined that this diſcaſe might be referred 
to a particular ſort of organic debility ; that a relaxa- 
tion of the lymphatic veſſels within the eye might ſuf- 
fer the globules of the blood to enter too abundantly 
into the iris, the uvea, and even into the retina, which 
might occaſion the redneſs of the iris and of the pnpil. 
The ſame debility ſeemed alſo to account for the jnto- 
lerance of the light, and for the whiteneſs of the hair. 

„But a learned phy ſiologiſt, M. Blumenbach, profeſ- 
ſor in the univerſity at Gottingen, who has made many 
profound obſervations on the organs of ſight, and has 
conſidered with great attention the albinos of Chamou- 
ni, attributes their infirmity to a different cauſe. 

* The ſtudy of comparative anatomy has furniſhed 
him with frequent opportunities of obſerving this phe- 
nomenon ; he has found it in brutes, and white dogs, 
and in owls ; he ſays, it is generally to be ſeen in the 
warm-blooded animals ; but that he has never met with 
it in thoſe with cold blood. 1 

« From his obſervations, he is of opinion, that the 
redneſs of the iris, and of the other internal parts of the 
cye, as well as the extreme ſenſibility that accompanies 
this redneſs, is owing to the total privation of that 
brown or blackiſh mucus, that, about the fifth week 
after conception, covers all the interior parts of the eye 
in its ſound ſtate. He obſerves, that Simon Pontius, 
in his treatiſe de Coloribus Oculorum, long ago remark- 
ed, that in blue eyes the interior membranes were 
leſs abundantly provided with this black mucus, and 
were therefore more ſenſible to the action of light. 
This ſenſibility of blue eyes agrees very well, ſays M. 
Blumenbach, wich northern people, during their long 
twilight; while, on the contrary, the deep black in. 
the eycs of negrocs enables them to ſupport the ſplen- 
dor of the ſun's beam in the torrid zone. 

« As to the connection between this red colour of 
the eyes and the whitencſs of the ſkin and hair, the ſame 
learned phyſiologiſt ſays, that it is owing to a ſunila- 
rity of ſtructure, conſenſus ex ſimilitudine fabric. He 


aſſerts, that this black mucus is formed only in the de- 


licate cellular ſubſtance, which has numerous blood-. 
veſſels contiguous to it, but contains no fat; like the 
inſide of the eye, the ſkin of negrocs, the ſpotted pa- 


late of ſeveral domeſtic animals, &c. And, laſtly, he 


lays, 


Albines. 
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ſays, that the colour of the hair generally correſponds 
with that of the iris. Gazette litt. de Gottingue, Oct. 


1784. | 
« At the very time that M. Blumen bach was reading 


this memoir to the Royal Society of Gottingen, M. 


Buzzi, ſurgeon to the hoſpital at Milan, an eleve of 
the celchrated Anatom iĩſt Meſcati, publiſhed in the C- 
puſcoli Scelti de Milan, 1784, t. vii. p. 11. a very in- 
tereſting memoir, in which he demonſtrates by diſſec- 
tion what Blumenbach had only ſuppoſed. 

« A peaſant of about 30 years of age died at the hoſ- 
pital of Milan of a pulmonary diſorder. His body, be- 
ing expoſed to view, was exceedingly remarkable by 
the uncommon whiteneſs of the ſkin, of the hair, of the 
beard, and of all the other covered parts of the body. 
M. Buzzi, who had long deſired an opportunity of diſ- 
ſecting ſuch a ſubject, immediately ſeized upon this. 
He found the iris of the eyes perfectly white, and the 
pupil of a roſe- colour. The eyes were diſſected with 
the greateſt poſſible care, and were found entirely deſ- 
titute of that black membrane which anatomiſts call 
the wvea ; it was not to be ſeen either behind the iris, 
or under the retina : within the eye there was only 
found the choroid coat extremely thin and tinged, of a 
pale red colour, by veſſels filled with diſcoloured blood. 
What was more extraordinary, the ſkin, when detached 
from difterent parts of the body, ſeemed alſo entirely 
diveſted of the rete mmucoſum ; maecration did not diſ- 
cover the leaſt veſtige ot this, nor even in the wrinkles 
of the abdomen, where it is moſt abundant and moſt 
viſible. 5 

« M. Buzzi likewiſe accounts for the whiteneſs of the 
{kin and of the hair, from the abſence of the rete mu- 
coſum, which, according to him, gives the colour to the 
cuticle, and to the hairs that are ſcattered over it. A- 
mong other proofs of this opinion, he alledges a well - 
known fact, that if the ſkin of the blackeſt horſe be 
accidentally deſtroyed in any part of the body, the hairs 
that afterwards grow on that part are always white, 
becauſe the rete muco/um which tinges thoſe hairs is 
never regenerated with the ſkin. Ts 

«« The proximate cauſe of the whitencſs of albinos, 
and the colour of their eyes, ſeems therefore pretty evi- 
dently to depend on the abſence of the rete mucoſum : 
But what is the remote cauſe ? 


In the firſt place, it ſeems probable that men affec- 


ted with this infirmity form no diſtin& ſpecies, for they 
are produced from parents that have dark ſkins and 


black eyes. What is it then that deſtroys the rete mu- 


coſum in ſuch perſons? M. Buzzi relates a ſingular, 


fact, which ſcems to throw ſome light on this ſubject. 


A woman of Milan, named Calcagni, had ſeven ſons. 


The two eldeſt had brown hair and black eyes; the 
three next had white ſkins, white hair, and red eyes: 
the two laſt reſembled the two eldeſt. It was ſaid that 
this woman, during the three pregnancies that produ- 
ced the albinos, had a continual and immoderate appe- 
tite for milk, which ſhe took in great quantities: bo 
that when ſhe was with child of the other four chil- 
dren, ſhe had no ſach-defire; 
tained, that this preternatural appetite was not itſelf 
the effect of a certain heat, or internal diſeaſe, which 


_ deſtroyed the rete muciſum in the children before they 


were born. 


The albinos of Chamouni are alſo the offspring of 
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parents with dark ſkins and black eyes. They have Albizoya- 


ment to theſe branches of 


It is not however aſcer- 
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three ſiſters by the ſame father and mother, who are 
alſo brunettes. 


are ſaid however to be all afflicted with a weakneſs of 
ſight. When the lads are married, it will be curious 
to obſerve how the eyes of their children will be for- 


med. The experiment would be particularly deciſive 
if they were married to women like themſelves. But 


this faulty conformation ſeems to be more rare among 
women than among men; for the four of Milan, the 
two of Chamouni, the one deſcribed by Maupertuis, 
the one of Helvetius, and almoſt all the inſtances of 
theſe ſingular productions, have been of our ſex. It 18 
known, however, that there are races of men and wo- 
men affected with this diſeaſe, and that theſe races per- 
petnate themſelves, in Guinea, in Java, at Panama, &c. 
„Upon the whole, this degeneration does not ſeem 
to be owing to the air of the mountains ; for though 1 
have traverſed the greateſt part of the Alps, and the 
other mountains in Europe, theſe are the only individu- 
als of the kind that ever I met with.“ | 
ALBINOV ANUS, a Latin poet, whom Ovid ſur- 
named the Divine. There is now nothing of his extant, 
except an Elegy on Druſus, and another on the Death 
of Mecænas. | | wo 
ALBINUS (Bernhard Siegfred), a celebrated phy- 
ſician and anatomiſt, was born of an illuſtrious fami- 
ly, at Franctort on the Oder in 1697. His father was 
then profeſſor of the practice of medicine in the univer- 
fity of Francfort; but in the year 1702 he repaired to 
Leyden, being nominated profeſſor” of anatomy and 
ſurgery in that univerſity. Here his ſon had an oppor- 
tunity of ſtudying under the moſt eminent maſters in 
Europe, who, from the ſingular abilities which he then 
diſplayed, had no difficulty in prognoſticating his fu- 
ture eminence, But while he was diſtinguiſhed in everx 
branch of literature, his attention was particularly 
turned to anatomy and Rey: His - peculiar attach- 
nowledge gained him the- 
intimate friendſhip of Ruyſch and Ran, who at that 
time flouriſhed in Leyden ; and the latter, fo juſtly ce-- 
lebrated as a lithotomiſt, is ſaid to have ſeldom per- 
formed a capital operation without inviting him to be 
preſent. Having finiſhed his ſtudies at Leyden, he 
went to Paris, where he attended the lectures of Du- 
Verney, Vaillant, and other celebrated profeſſors, But 
he had ſcarce ſpent a year there, when he was invited 
by the curators of the univerſity of Leyden, to be a 
lecturer in anatomy and ſurgery in that place. Though 
contrary to his own inclination, he complied with their 
requeſt, and upon that occaſion was created Dr of 
phyſic without any examination. Soon after, upon the 
death of his father, he was appointed to ſucceed him 
as profeſſor of anatomy; and upon being admitted in- 
to that office on the gth of November- 1721; he deli-- 
vered an oration, De vera via ad fabrice humani cor- - 
poris copnitionem ducente ; which was heard with uni- 
verſal approbation. In the capacity of a profeſſor, he 
not only beſtowed the greateſt attention upon the in- 
ſtruction of the youth entruſted to his care; but in the 
improvement of the medical art. With this view, he 
publiſhed many important diſcoverics of his own ; and 
by elegant editions, turned the attention of phyſicians- 
to works of merit, which might otherwiſe have been 
neglected 


One of them that I ſaw had the eyes A 
of a dark brown, and the hair almoſt black. They 
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Albion neglected. By theſe means his fame was ſoon extend- 


ed over Eirope ; and the focicties of London, Peterſ- 


— burgh, and Harlem, cheerfully received him as an aſ- 


cerning this extraordinary vehicle, 


ſociate. In 1745, he was appointed Profeſſor of the 
practice of medicine at Leyden, and was ſucceeded in 
the anatomical chair by his brother Frid. Bern. Al- 
binus, He was twice rector of the univerſity, and as 
often he refuſed that high honour when it was volun- 
tarily offered him. At length, worn out by long ſer- 
vice and intenſe ſtndy, he died on the gth of September 
1770, in the 74th year of his age. 

ALBION, the ancient name of BAITAIN. 

New ALmow, 4 name given by Sir Francis Drake 
to California, 


ALBIREO, (in Aſtronomy) a ſtar of the third or 


fourth magnitude, in the conſtellation Cy us. 


ALBIS, (in anc. geog.) now the Elbe, which di- 
vided ancient Germany in the middle, and was the 
boundary of the ancient geography of Germany, ſo far 
as that country was known to the Romans: all beyond 
they owned to be uncertain, no Roman except Druſus 
and Tiberius having penetrated fo far as the Elbe. In 


the year of the building of the city 744, or about ſix 


years before Chriſt, Domitius Ahenobarbas, croſſing 
the river with a few, merited the ornaments of a 
triumph; fo glorions was it reckoned at Rome to have 
attempted the paſſage. 
ever, the river that before occupicd the middle of an- 
cient Germany, became its boundary to the north, 
from the irruptions of the Sarmatz, who poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the Tranſalbin Germany. The Elbe 
riſes in the borders of Sileſia, out of the Riſenberg, 
runs through Bohemia, Miſnia, Upper Saxony, An- 
halt, Magdeburg, Brandenburg, Danneburg, Laven- 
burg, Holſtein, and after being ſwelled by many other 


rivers, and paſſing by Hamburg and Glaukſtadt, falls 
into the German, or North ſea, io both which places the 


river is navigable by large veſſels, | 

ALBISOLA, a imall town belonging to the repub- 
lic of Genoa : here is a porcelain manufacture, and ſe- 
veral country houſes of the Genocſe nobility, It was 
bombarded in 1745 by the Engliſh. E. Long. 8. 20. 
N. Lat. 44. 15. | 


ALBOGALERUS, in Roman antiquity, a white cap 


worn by the flamen dialis, on the top of which was an 
ornament of olive branches, 

ALBORAK, among the Mahometan writers, the 
beaſt on which Mahomet rode in his journeys to hea- 
ven. The Arab commentators give many fables con- 
It is repreſented 
as of an intermediate ſhape and ſize between an aſs and 
a mule, A place, it ſeems, was ſecured for it in pa- 
radiſe at the interceſſion of Mahomet ; which, how- 
ever, was in ſome meaſure extorted from the prophet, 
by Alborak's refuſing to let him mount him when the 


angel Gabriel was come to conduct him to heaven. 


ALBORO, in zoology, a name by which the eryth- 
rinus, a ſmall red fiſh, caught in the Mediterranean, 13 
commonly known in the markets of Rome and Venice. 

ALBOURG, a town of Denmark, in North jut- 
land, capital of the dioceſe of the ſame name, and a 
biſhop's ſee. It has this name, which ſignifies ce/-town, 


on account of the great number of eels taken here. It 


is ſeated on a canal, 10 miles from the ſea, 30 north of 
Wiburgh, and 50 north of Arhuys. It has an ex- 
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change for merchants, and a ſafe and deep harbour. Albricids. 


ſiamina conſiſt 


In the following age, how- 
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They have a conſiderable trade in herrings and corn; 


and a manuſactory of Fa“ piſtols, faddles, and gloves. 
E. Long. 29. 16. N. Lat. 56. 35. 


ALBRICIUS, born at London, was a great phi- 


loſopher, a learned and able phy ſician, and well ver- 


ſed in all the branches of polite literature. He lived 
in the 11th century, and wrote ſeveral books in La- 
tin, particularly, 1. Of the origin of the gods. 2. 
The virtucs of the ancients. 3. The nature of poi- 
lon, &c. 

ALBUCA, BASTA RDO $STAR-OF-BETHLEHEM: A 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the hex- 


andria claſs of plants; and in the natural method 


ranking under the 10th order, Coronariæ. The cha- 
racters are: The ca/yx is wanting: the corolla conſiſts 
of ſix oval obl petals, which are perſiſtent : The 
ſix three - ſided filaments the length of 
the corolla: Of theſe, three are fertile, with verſatile 
antherz : three are barren, withont antherz : The 
piſtillum has an oblong three-ſided germen; the ſtylus 
is three-ſided ; The pericarpium is an oblong obtuſe 
triangular capſule, having three cells and three valves: 
The ſeeds are numerous, flat, and incumbent. Of this 
genus Linnzus reckons only two. 

Species. 1. The major, or ſtar-flower, with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. This is a native of Canada, and ſome 
other parts of North America: the root is bulbous : 
from whence ſhoot up cight or ten long, narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. 


ſpike of greeniſh yellow flowers. After the flowers are 
paſt, the germen ſwells to a three-cornered capſulc, 

aving three cells filled with flat ſceds. 2. The minor, 
or African ſtar-flower, is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath alſo a pretty large bulbous root, from 
which ariſe four or five narrow awl-ſhaped leaves, of a 
deep green colour; the flower-ſtem, which comes from 
the centre of the root, is naked and rarely riſcs more 


than eight or nine inches high, having five or ſix green- 


iſh-yellow flowers, growing almoſt in the form of an 
umbel at top: theſe are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
Britain, 

Culture. The Canada albuca is hardy; fo the roots 
may be planted about four inches deep in a border of 
light earth, where they will thrive and produce their 
flowers late in the ſummer : but as the ſeeds do not of- 
ten ripen in Britain, and the bulbs put out few off- 
ſets, the plants are not common in that country. The 
African fort generally flowers twice a- year; firſt in 
March or April, and again in July or Auguſt; and if 
its roots are kept in pots filled with light earth, ſhel- 
tcred under a hot-bed frame, they will flower even in 
winter ; but the beſt method is to have a border in the 
front of a green-houſe, or ſtove, where the roots of 
moſt of the bulbons flowers may be planted in the full 
ground, and ſcreened in winter from froſt : in ſuch ſi- 
tuations they thrive much better, and flower ſtronger, 
than when kept in pots. 

ALBUGINEA Tuxica, in anatomy, the third or 
innermoſt coat or covering of the teſtis; it is likewiſe 
the name given to one of the coats of the eye. 

ALBUGINEUS, in anatomy, a term ſometimes ap- 
plied to the aqueous humour of the eye. 

ALBUGO, or LEvcoma, in medicine, a diſtemper 

occaſioned 


In the centre of theſe ariſes a flower- 
. ſtem, a foot or more in height, garniſhed with a looſe 
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Album occaſioned by 2 white opaque ſpot growing on the cor- good a medium in ſimilar circumſtances, and not apt to Albu- 
U nea of the cy c, and obſtructing viſion. See ME DICIx E offend the tendereſt ſtomach. Whites of eggs are alſo querque 


Albumen. (Index). uſeful for clarifying liquors ; to which purpoſe, being 77 


ALBUM, in antiquity, a kind of white table, or 
regiſter, wherein the names of certain magiſtrates, pu- 
blic tranſactions, &c. were entered. Of theſe there 
were various ſorts; as the a/b:mm decurionum, album ſe- 


 natorum, album judicum, album pretoris &c. 


ALBum Decurionum, was the regiſter wherein the 
names of the decurionss were entered, This is other- 
wiſe called matriculatio decurionum. 

Au Senatorum, the liſt of ſenators names, which 


was firſt introduced by Auguſtus, and renewed yearly. 


ALBum Judicum, that wherein the names of the 
perſons of thoſe decuriæ who judged at certain times, 
were entered. 


ALbrum Pratoris that wherein the formulæ of all 


actions, and the names of ſuch judges as the prætor 


had choſen to decide cauſes, were written. 

The high-prieſt entered the chief tranſactions of each 
year into an a/bum, or table, which was hung up in his 
houſe for the public uſe. | 

ALBUM is alſo uſed, in latter times, to denote a 
kind of table, or pocket-book, wherein the men of 
letters with whom a perſon has converſed, inſcribe their 
names with ſome ſentence or motto.—The famous Al- 


gernon Sydney being in Denmark, was by the univer- 


ſity of Copenhagen preſented with their a/bum, where- 


upon he wrote theſe words : 


| Mannus hac inimica tyrannis 
En ſe petit placidam ſub libertate quietem. 

ALBum Cræcum, among phyſicians, the white dung 
of dogs, formerly preſcribed for inflammations of the 
throat, &c. but now juſtly deſpiſed. . | 

ALBUMAZAR, a learned Arabian aſtronomer in 
the tenth century, who wrote a treatiſe, Of the Revolu- 
tion of the Tears. 5 

ALBUMEN, the white of an egg. For its nature, 
origin, and office, ſee Eco. „„ 

The white of an egg, according to Boerhaave, makes 


an extraordinary menſtruum. Being boiled hard in the 


nell, and afterwards ſaſpended in the air by a thread, 


it reſolves and drops down into an inſipid, ſcentleſs li- 


quor, which appears to be that anomalous unaccount- 
able menſtruum ſo much uſed by Paracelſus; and will, 
though it contain nothing ſharp, oleaginous, or ſapo- 


naccous, make a thorongh ſolution of myrrh ; which 


is more than either water, oil, ſpirits or even fire itſelf, 
can effect. | | 

A little putrid white of egg taken into the ſtomach, 
occaſions a nauſea, horror, fainting, vomiting, diarrhcea, 
and gripes; it inflamesthe bile, excites hear, thirſt, fe- 
ver; and diſſolves the humours like the plague. On 
the contrary, the white of freſh-Jaid eggs, if taken 


while warm from the hen, is extremely nouriſhing io 


the infirm : it may be taken in Juke-warm milk ; butif 
any other heat is applicd to it, the nutritious quality 
will be deſtroyed. The freſh white of an egg prevents 
burns from riſing in bliſters, if it is uſed immediately 
after the accident: it mitigates inflammations of the 
eyes, and preſerves the ſace from ſun- burning. In phar- 
macy, it is uſed as a medium to render balſams and tur- 
pentines, &c. miſcible with aqueous fluids ; but as it 
diſagrees with many ſtomachs when thus taken, a mu- 


cilage of gum arabic may ſapply its place, it being as 


mixcd and incorporated with the * to be clari- 
fied, and the whole afterwards boiled, the whites of 
eggs are by this means brought together and harden- 
ed, and chus carry off the groſs parts of the liquor along 
with them. | | 
ALBUQUERQUE, a ſmall city in Spain, in the 
province of Eſtremadura, is ſeated on an eminence, nine 
miles from the frontiers of Portugal. It is command- 
cd by an almoſt impregnable fortreſs, built on a high 
mountain, and ſerving to defend the town. It carries 
on a great trade in wool and woollen manufactures. It 


was taken by the allies of Charles king of Spain, in 


1705. W. Long. 7.0. N. Lat. 38. 52 


ALBURN, the Engliſh name of a compound co- 


lour, being a mixture of white and red, or reddiſh 
brown. Skinner derives the word, in this ſenſe, from 


the Latin a/bus, and the Italian burns, from brun, 
brown. 


ALBURNUM, the ſoft white ſubſtance which in 


trees is found between the liber or inner bark and the 
wood, and in progreſs of time acquiring ſolidity, be- 
comes itſelf the wood. From its colour and compara- 
tive ſoſtneſs, it has been ſtyled by ſome writers the fat 
of trees, adeps arborum. 


The alburnum is found in 4 quantities in trees 


that are vigorous; though in ſuch as languiſh, or are 


ſickly, there is a great number of beds. In an oak 
ſix inches in diameter, this ſubſtance is nearly equal in 
balk to the wood, In a trunk of one foot diameter, 


it is as one to three and a half; of two and a half feet 


diameter, as one to four and a half, &c. but theſe pro- 
portions vary according to the health and conſtitution 
of the trees. —The alburnum is frequently gnawed in 
pieces by inſects, which lodge in the ſubſtance, and are 
nouriſhed from it. | e 

ALBURNUS, in zoology, a ſpecics of the cyprinus 
of Linnæus. Sec CYPRINUS. 

ALCA, or Avx, in ornithology, a genus of the 
order of anſeres. The beak of this genus is without 
teeth, ſhort, convex, compreſſed, and frequently fur- 
rowed tranſverſely ; the inferior mandible is gibbous 


near the baſe ; the feet have generally three toes. The 
ſpecies of the alca are 12; of which the moſt remark- 


able are, | | | 
1. The impennis, northern penguina, or great auk, 
with a compreſſed bill furrowed on each fide, and an. 
oval ſpot on each fide of the eyes. According to Mr 
Martin, this bird breeds on the iſle of St Kilda; ap- 
pearing there the beginning of May, and retiring the 
middle of June. It lays one egg, which is fix inches 
long, of a white colour ; ſome are irregularly marked. 
with purpliſh lines croſſing each other, others blotched 
with black, and ferruginous about the thicker end: If 
the egg is taken away, it will not lay another that ſea- 
ſon. Mr Macaulay informs us that it does not viſit 
that iſland annually, but ſometimes keeps away for ſe- 
veral years together; and adds, that it lays its egg 
cloſe to the ſea-mark, being incapable, by. reaſon of Je 
ſhortneſs of its wings, to mount higher, The length 
of this bird, to the end of its tocs, is three feet: but 
its wings are ſo ſmall as to be uſeleſs for flight; the 
length, from the tip of the longeſt quill-ſcathers = 
. wa 
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the frit joint, being only four inches and a quarter. 
This bird is obſerved by ſcamen never to wander be- 
yond ſoundiugs; and according to its appearance they 
direct their meaſures, being then aſſured that land is not 
very remote, It ſometimes frequents the coaſts of Nor- 
way, the Ferroe iſles, Iceland, Greenland, and New- 
foundland ; and feeds much on the lump-fiſh, father-laſh- 
er, and other fiſh of that ſize. The young birds eat roſc- 
root, and other plants. The old ones are very rarely ſcen 
on ſhore, tho” the young ones are not unfrequently met 
with. It is a very thy bird. It walks ill; but dives well 


and is taken in the manner uſed for the razor - bill and 


excceds not that of a black- bird. 


pnffin. The ſkin between the jaws is blown into a blad- 
der, and uſed for the darts of the Greenlanders, as 15 
alſo that of ſome other birds. 


ments. 8 

2. The alle, little auk, or black and white diver, 
with a ſmooth conical bill, a white ſtreak on the belly 
and wings, and black feet. The bulk of this ſpecies 


It is not very 
common in Britain, being only met with now and then. 


It ſeems to be moſt plentiful towards the north, being 


met with in various parts as far as Spitzbergen. It is 
common in Greenland, in company with the black- 
billed ſpecies ; feeds on the ſame food ; and lays two 
bluciſh white eggs, larger than thoſe of a pigeon, It 
flies quick, and dives well ; and is always dipping its 
bill into the water while ſwimming or at reſt on the 
watcr, In grows fat in the ſtormy ſcaſon, from the 


waves bringing pay i of crabs and ſmall fiſh within its 
1 


reach; but from its ſize it is leſs ſought after than the 
others. In Greenland it is called the Ice- bird, being 


the harbinger of ice, This ſpecies is ſometimes ſeen 


It attends 
every one 
of the ge- 


nuz, 


of a pure white, 


3. The arctica, or puffin, with a compreſſed bill 


and four furrows ; the orbit of the cycs and temples 
are white, The legs of this ſpecies are very ſmall ; 


and placed ſo far behind as to diſqualify it from ſtand- 


ing, wages. quite erect, reſting not only on the foot, 
but, the whole length of the leg. This circumſtance®* 
makes the riſe of the puffin from the ground very diſ- 
ficult, and it meets with many falls before it gets on 
wing; but when that is effected, few birds fly longer 
or {tronger. Theſe birds frequent the coaſts of ſeveral 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland ; but no place in 
greater numbers than Prieſtholm iſle, where their flocks 
may be compared to ſwarms of bees for multitude. 
Theſe are birds of paſſage; they reſort there annually 
about the fifth or tenth of April, quit the place (almoſt 


to a bird), and return twice or thrice before they ſettle 


to burrow and prepare for ovation and incubation. They 
begin to burrow the firſt week in May; but ſome few 
ſave themſelves that trouble, and diſlodge the rabbits 
ſrom their holes, taking poſſeſſion of them till their 


departure from the iſle. "Thoſe which form their own 


burrows, arc at that time fo intent on the work as to 
ſuffer themſelves to be taken by the hand. This taſk 
falls chiefly to the ſhare of the males; who alſo aſſiſt 
in incubation, The firſt young are haiched the begin- 
ning of July. The old ones ſhow vaſt affection to- 
wards them; and ſcem totally inſenſible of danger in 
the breeding ſealon. If a parent is taken at that time, 
and ſuſpended by the wings, it will in a ſort of deſpair 
creat itſelf moſt cruelly, by biting every part it can 
No 9. 4 | 
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The ſkin of the body is 
ſuppoſed to be uſed by the Eſquimaux Indians for gar- 


ALC 
reach; and the moment it is looſed, will never offer to Alea. 
eſcape, but inſtantly reſort to its unfledged young; 
this affection ceaſes at the {iated time of migration, 
which is moſt punctually about the 11th of Auguſt, 
when they leave ſuch young as cannot fly to the mercy 
of the peregrine falcon, who watches the mouths of 


the houſe for the appearance of the little deſerted puf- 
fins, which, forced by hunger, are compelled to leave 
their burrows, They lay only one egg. The eggs dif- 
fer much in form; ſome have one end very acute; others 
have both extremely obtaſe ; all are white, Their fleſh 
is exceſſively rank, as they feed on ſea-weeds and fiſh, 
eſpecially ſprats: but when pickled and preſerved with 
ſpices, are admired by thoſe who love high- eating. Dr 
Caius tells, that, in his days, the church allowed them 
in lent, inſtead of fiſh : he alſo acquaints us, that they 
were taken by mcans of ferrets, as we take rabbits: at 
Pan, they are either dug out, or drawn from their 

urrows by a hooked ſtick : they bite extremely hard ; 
and keep ſuch faſt hold on whatever they faſten, as not 
to be calily diſengaged. Their noiſe, when taken, is 
very diſagreeable ; being like the efforts of a dumb per- 
ſon to ſpeak. Theſe birds are alſo common in Ire- 
land; on the iſland Sherries, three leagues N. N. W. 
of Holyhead ; and in the S. Stack, near Holyhead, 
they breed in plenty. They inhabit Iceland and Green- 
land ; and breed in the extreme part of the iſlands, Ir 
is alſo found in the Ferroe iſles, where it is called 
Lunda; and inthe Faru iſles, where it is called Coulter- 
neb, from the ſhape of the bill. It goes allo by vari- 


ous other names; ſuch as Gulden-head, Bottle-uoſe, and 


Helegug, in Wales; at Scarborough, Mullet ; and in 
Cornwall, Pope. In America they are ſaid to frequent 
Carolina in winter; and have been met with in Sand- 
wich Sound by late veyagers ; the natives ornament 
the fore parts and collar of their ſeal-ſkin jackets with 
the beaks of them; and thoſe of Aoonalaſhka wear 
gowns of thcir ſkins, along with thoſe of other birds. 
On the coaſt of Kamtſchatka and the Kurulſchi iſlands 
they are common, even on the Penſchinſki bay, almoſt 
as far as Ochotka : the nations of the two firſt wear the 
bills about their necks faſtened to ſtraps; and, accor- 
ding to the ſuperſtition of theſe people, their ſhaman 
or prieſt maſt put them on with a proper ceremony, in 
order to procure good fortune, 
4. The torda, or razor-bill, with four furrows on 
the bill, and a white line on each ſide running from the 
bill to the eyes. Theſe birds, in company with the 
guillemot, appear in the Engliſh ſeas the beginning of 
February ; but do not ſettle on their breeding places till 
they begin to lay, about the beginning of May. They 
inhabit the ledges of the higheſt rocks that impend o- 
ver the ſea, where they form a groteſque appearance ; 
ſitting cloſe together, and in rows one above another, 
They properly lay but one egg a- piece, of an extra- 
ordinary ſize for the bulk of the bird, being three inches 
long: it is either white, or of a pale ſea-green, irre- 
ularly ſpotted with black: if this egg is deſtroyed, 
th the auk and the guillemot will lay another; if 
that is taken, then a third : they make no neſt, depo- 
ſiting their egg on the bare rock ; and though ſuch 
multitudes lay contiguous, by a wonderful inſtinct each 
diſtinguiſhes its own, What is alſo matter of great 
amazement, they fix their egg on the ſmooth rock, with 
ſo exact a balance, as to ſecure it from rolling 3 1 
ou 
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Mould it be removed, and then attempted to be repla- 


—— ced by the common hand, it is extremely difficult, if not 


impolſſible, to find its former equilibrium. According 
to Mr Latham, it is by means of a cement that the 
bird fixes its egg. The eggs are food to the inhabi- 
tants of the coaſts they frequent; which they get with 
great hazard; being lowered from the top by ropes, 
truſting to the ſtrength of their companions, whoſe 
footing is often ſo unitable that they are forced down 
the precipice, and periſh together. Theſe birds are 
found in the north ot Europe, allo in Iceland, Green- 
land, and on the coaſt of Labrador. In Europe they 
extend along the White Sca into the Arctic Aſiatic 
ſhores, and from thence to Kamtſchatka and the gulph 
of Oſchotka : It is the only one that reaches the inland 
Baltic; being found there on the Carls-Ozar iſles, near 
Gothland, and the iſland of Bondon off Angermania. 

5. The pica, or black-billed auk, has the bill of the 
ſame form with the torda, but is entirely black. The 
checks, chin, and throat, are white : in all other re- 
ſpects it agrees with the former ſpecies. Mr Latham 
is of opinion that it is no other than the young of that 
ſpecies. Mr Pennant obſerves, that it is ſometimes 
found on our coaſts; but, according to Mr Latham, 


it is in the winter ſeaſon only, when the common ſort 


has quitted them. They are ſaid to be met with on 
the coaſt of Candia and other parts of the Mediterra- 
ncan; © Where, no doubt (Mr Latham obſerves) the 
complete old bird is likewiſe found, as I have been in- 


formed that they are common in the bay of Gibraltar, 


where it is curious to ſee their activity under.water 
when purſuing the fith; for, as the water in the bay is 
ſometimes. clear for a great depth from the ſurface, 
theſe birds may be often ſeen as it were flying after 
their prey, with all the apility of a bird in the air, 
turning in every direction after the fiſh, with ſuch 
wonderful addreſs and dexterity as ſeldom to miſs their 
aim.” = . 

6. The cirhata of Dr Pallas, or tufted auk, ſome- 
what bigger than the common puffin, and the colours 
much the ſame : the bill is an inch and three-quarters 
in length, the ſame in depth at the baſe, and croſſed 
with three furrows: over cach eye ariſes a tuft of fea- 
thers four inches in length, which falls elegantly on 
each fide of the neck, reaching almoſt to the back; 
and are white as far as they are attached to the head, 
but afterwards of a fine buff yellow : the legs are of 
a bright red, the claws black. The female is princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed by having the bill croſſed only with 
two furrows inſtead of three. This ſpecies inhabits 
the ſhores of Kamtſchatka, the Kurile iſlands, and 
thoſe intervening between Kamtſchatka and America. 
In manners it greatly reſembles the puffin; living all 


day at ſea, but at no great diſtance from the rocks; 


it comes on ſhore at night; burrows a yard deep under 
ground, and makes a neſt, with feathers and ſea plants; 

is monogamous, and lodges there the whole gat with 

its mate. It lays one white egg, the end of May or 
beginning of Jane, which alone is thought fit to be 
eaten, the ficth of the bird itſelf being inſipid and 
hard. It feeds on crabs, ſhrimps, and ſhell-tiſh, which 
laſt it forces from the rocks with its ſtrong bill. Pal- 
las remarks, that the Kamtſchatkan girls imitate the 


tufis of theſe birds, which nature has ſupplied them 
Vox. 1. 
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with, by placing a ſimilar ſtrip of the white ſkin of 


Alca, 


the glutton behind each ear, hanging down behind by Alczus. 


way of ornament; and is a well-received preſent from 
a lover to his miſtreſs. The bills of both this and the 
common puffin were formerly held by the natives as a 
charm, and worn by the prieſts as amulets; indeed at 


the preſent theſe have been ſeen fixed round their head- 


dreiſes, but ſuppoſed now to be only eſteemed as mere 
ornaments: the ſkins are however made uſe of tor 
clothing, being ſewed together. It is called in Kamt- 
ſchatka, Mucchagatka ; and in Oſchotka, Igilma. 

7. The pſittacula, or perroquet auk, of Dr Pallas, 
is about the ſize of the little auk. The bill is much 
compreſſed on the ſides, in ſhape convex both above 


and below, and of a bright red colour: from the re- 


mote corner of each eye is a very lender tuft of fine 
white feathers, hanging down the neck : the head and 
upper part of the body are duſky ; the lower whitiſh, 
varied with black edges: the legs are of a dirty yel- 
low; and the webs duſky. This ſpecies is found at 
Kamtſchatka, in the iſles towards Japan, and on the 
weſtern ſhores of America. 
in flocks, but ſeldom far from land, except driven by 
ſtorms. Of nights they harbour in the crevices of 
rocks. They lay an ogy Crnoll the ſize of a hen's, of 
a dirty white or yellowiſh colour ſpotted with brown; 
which they do about the middle of June, upon the 
bare rock or ſand, for they make no neſt. Like moſt 


of the tribe, they are ſtupid birds, as may be evinced 


by the ridiculous method of catching them :—One of 
the natives places himſelf under a looſe garment of fur, 
of a particular make, with large open ſleeves, among 


the rocks, at evening; when the birds, returning to 


their lodging-places at duſk, run under the ſkirts, and 
up the arm-holes, for ſhelter during the night; and 
thus become an caſy prey. Their ſtupidity likewiſe 
occaſions them. to fly aboard a ſhip at ſuch times, miſ- 
taking it for a rooſting place; whereby navigators have 
been taught to avoid the danger of falling in too near 
with land, cither of evenings, oron approaching ſtorms. 


The eggs are eſteemed good. 


ALCAUS, a famous ancient lyric poet, born at 
Mitylene, in the iſland of Leſbos. Horace ſeems to 
think him the inventor of this kind of poeſy: 


Now the Roman muſe inſpire, 


And warm the ſong with Grecian fire. Francis, 


He flouriſhed in the 44th Olympiad, at the ſame time 
with Sappho, who was likewiſe of Mitylene, Alceus 


was a great enemy to tyrants, but not a very brave ſol- 


dier. He was preſent at an engagement, whercin the 
Athenians gained a victory over the Leſbians ; and 
here, as he himſelf is ſaid to have confeſſed in one of 
his pieces, he threw down his arms, and ſaved himſelf 
by flight. Horace, who, of all the Latin poets, moſt 
reſembled Alcæus, has made the like confeſſion : 


With thee I ſaw Philippi's plain, 

Its fatal ront, a fearful ſcene ! 

And dropp'd, alas! th' inglorious ſhicld, 

Where valour's ſelf was forc'd to yield; 
Where ſoil'd in duſt the vanquiſli'd lay, 

And breath'd th' indignant ſoul away. Francis. 


The poetical abilities of Alcæus are jndiſputed ; and 
Z 2 though 


They are ſometimes ſeen 


AL OC 


Alzu, though his writiags were chiefly in the Ii ric ſtrain, yet 
Alcaics. his muſe was capable of treating the ſul;luncit ſubjects 


who lived in the reign of Veſpaſian and Titus, 


With a ſuitable dignity. Hence Horace lays, 


Alcæus ſtrikes the golden ſtrings, 

And ſ as, and war, and exile, tings. 
Thus while they ſtrike the various lyre, 
The ghoſts the ſacred ſoun-ls admire : 
But when Alcæus lifts the ſtrain 

To deeds of war and tyrants ſlain, 

In thicker crowds the ſhadowy thron 


Drink deeper down the martial ſong. Franc. 


alcxvt, an Athenian tragic poct, and, as ſome 
think, the firſt compoſer of tragedics. He renounced 
is native country Mitylene, and palled for an Athe- 
nian. He left ten picces, one of which was Paliphae, 
that which he produced when he diſputed with Ariſto- 
phanes, in the fourth year of the 97th Olympiad. | 

There is another ALc&us mentioned in Plutarch, 
perhaps the ſame whom 9 Mentions as 4 com- 
poſer of ſatirical iambics and epigrams, and who wrote 
4 poem concerning the plagiariſm of Euphorus the hiſ- 
torian. He lived in the 145th Olympiad. 

We arc told likewiſc of one Al c Aus, a Meſſenian, 
We 
know not which of theſe it was who ſuffered for his 
lewdneſs a very ſingular kind of death, which gave oc- 
caſion to the following epitaph : 

Aral Tap; g., UC 
This is Alcæus's tomb; who dicd by a radiſh, 


The daughter of the earth, and puniſher of Adulterers. 


This puniſhment inflicted on adultercrs, was thruſting 
one of the largeſt radiſhes up the anus of the adulterer ; 
or, for Want of radiſhes, they made uſe of a fiſh with a 
very large head, which Juvenal alludes to: 


Quoſdam mechos et mugilis intfat. 
The mullet enters ſome behind. 


Hence we may underſtand the menace of Catullus, 


Sat. x. 


Ah! tum te miſerum, malique fati, 

Quem attrattis pedibus, patente porta, | 
 Percurrent raphanique magileſque. FEpig. xv. 

Ah! wretched thou, and born to luckleſs fate, 

W ho art diſcover'd by the unſhut gate! 

If once, alas! the jealous huſband come, 

The radiſh or the ſea-fiſh is thy doom. 


ALCAICS, in ancient poetry, a denomination gi- 
ven to ſeveral kinds of verſe, from Alczus, their in- 
ventor. | 5 | | 

The firſt kind conſiſts of five feet, viz. a ſpondee, or 
iambic; an iambic; a long ſyllable; a dactyle; ano- 
ther daQtyle : ſuch is the following verſe of Horace, 

Omnes | eo\dem cogimur, | omnium 
Verſaltur ur\nd | ſerius | ocyus] 
Sors exitura. 

The ſccond kind conſiſts of two dactyles and two tro- 

elices: as, . | 
Exililum impoſiltura | cymbe, | 

Beſides theſe two, which are called dadlylic Alca'icy, 
there is another ſtyled ſimply Alcale; conſiſting of an 
epitrite; a choriambus ; another choriambus; and a 
bacchius: the cf, is of this ſpecies, 

Cur timet flaſuum Tiberim tarn\ger?, cur | olivum ? 


SF In 


Spain. 
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Atcaic Ode, a kind of manly ode compoſed of ſe- 
veral ſtrophes, cach conſiſting of tour verſes; the two 
firſt of which arc always Alcaics of the tirſt kind; the 
third verſe is a diameter hypercatalectic, or conſiſt- 
ing of four feet and a long ſyllable; and the fourth 
veric is an Alcaic of the ſecond kind, The following 


ſtrophe is of this ſpecies, which Horace calls 7inaces 
Alcat canienæ. 


Non pofſidentim multa vicaveris 
Rette beatum : rectius oocupat 


Nomen ok denrum © 


Muncribus ſafienter uti, Cc. 


ALCAID, ArcayDe, or ALCALDE, in the polity 
of the Moors, Spaniards, and Portugueſe, a magiſtrate, 
or officer of juſtice, anſwering nearly io the French 
provoſt, and the Britith juſtice-of-peace, —The alcaid 
among the Moors is veſted with ſupreme juriſdiction, 
both in civil and criminal caſes, 

ALCALA DE GUAPEIZA, a finall town of Spain, 
in Andaluſia, upon the river Guadeira. Here are a- 


Alcanna. 


bundance of ſprings, from whence they convey water 


to Seville by an aqueduct. W. long. 6. 16. N. lat. 


37. 15. | 
ALcALA de Henares, a beautiful and large city of 
Spain, in New Caltile, ſcated upon the river Henares, 
which waſhes its walls. It is built in a very agrecable 
plain, and is of an oval figure. "The ſtreets are hand- 
ſome and pretty ſtraight ; one of them is very long, run- 


ning from one end of the city to the other. The houſes 


are well built; and there are ſeveral ſquares, thc largeſt 
of which is an ornamem to the city; it is ſurrounded on 
all tides with piazzas, where tradeſmen have their ſhops, 
to expoſe {ſeveral ſorts of commodities to ſale, of which 
therc is as great plenty and varicty as in moſt towns of 
The univerſity was founded by cardinal Xime- 
nes, archbiſhop of Toledo, about the beginning of the 
16th century. The land about Alcalo is watcred by 
the Henares, well cultivated, and very fruitful, while 
that at a diſtance is dry and ſterile: it yields grain in 


plenty, very good muſcat wine, and melons of a deli- 
cious kind. Without the walls is a ſpring, the water 


of which is ſo pure and ſo well taſted, that it is inclo- 
ſed and ſhut up for the king of Spain's own uſe, from 
whence it is carried to Madrid. This city is 10 miles 


ſouth-weſt of Guadalaxara, and 13 miles caſt of Ma- 


drid. W. long. 4. 20. N. lat. 40. 30. 
ALcALAa-Real, a ſmall city of Spain, in Andaluſia, 
with a fine abbey. It is built on the top of a high 


mountain, in a mountainous country; and the road to 
it is incommodious, rough, and unequal ; but to make 
amends for this here are ſeveral kinds of exquiſite fruit 


and wine. W. Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 37. 18. 
ALCALY, or ALCALI, or ALKALLI. See CnE- 
MISTRY, Index. | 


ALCANIS, a town of Arragon in Spain, ſeated 


on the river Gaudaloup, twelve miles from Caſpe. It 


was formerly the capital of the kingdom of the Moors ; 
but being taken from them, it was made a commandery 
of the order of Calatrava. Here is a very remarkable 


fountain, which throws up water through 42 pipes. 
It is ſurrounded with gardens and fruit-trees, and de- 
ſended with a good fortreſs, 
41. 0. 

ALCANNA, in commerce, a powder prepared from 


the 


W. Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 
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Alcantara tlie leavcs of the Egyptian privet, in which the people 


of Cairo drive a conſiderable trade. It is much uſed by 


 Alcafſzr. the Turkiſh women to give a golden colour to their nails 


that river. 


the grand-maſter of Calatrava. 


caſt of Madrid. 


and hair. In dycing, it gives a yellow colour when 
ſteeped with common water, and a red one when in- 
fuſed in vinegar. There is alſo an oil extracted from 
the berries of alcanna, and uſed in medicine as a 
calmer. | 
ALCANTARA, a ſmall, but very ſtrong city of 
Eſtremadura, in Spain. It pives name to one of the 
three orders of knighthood. It is ſeated on the banks 
of the Tajo, or Tagus, 21 miles from Coria, in a 
very fruitful ſoil, and is celebrated for its bridge over 
This was built in the time of the emperor 
Trajan, as appears by an inſcription over one of the 
arches, by the people of Lulitania, who were aſſeſſed 
to ſuppl/ the expence. It is raiſed 200 feet above the 


level of the water; and though it conſiſts but of ſix 


arches, is 670 fect in length, and 28 in breadth. At 
the entrance of the bridge, there is a ſmall antique 
chapel hewn in a rock by the ancient Pagans, who de- 
dicated it to Trajan, as the Chriſtians did to St Julian. 
This city was built by the Moors, on account of the 
convenience of this bridge; which is at a place where 
the Tajo is very deep, running between two high ſteep 
rocks: for this reaſon, they called it ACautara, which, 
in their language, ſignifies the Bridge. It was taken 
from them in 1214, and given co the knights of Cala- 
trava, who afterwards aſſumed the name of Alcantara. 
It was taken by the Earl of Galloway, in April, 1706, 
and retaken by the French in November following. 
It is 45 miles from Madrid, and 125 from Seville, 
W. Long. 7. 12. N. Lat. 39. 30. | 
Knights of ALCANTARA, a military order of Spain, 
which took its name from the above-mentioned city. 
They make a very conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of 
the expeditions againſt the Moors. The knights of 


Alcantara make the ſame vows as thoſe of Calatrava, 
and are only diſtinguiſhed from them by this, that the 


croſs fleur de lys, which they bear over a large white 
cloak, is of a green colour. They poſſeſs 37 com- 
manderies. By the terms of the ſurrender of Alcan- 
tara to this order, it was ſtipulated, that there ſhould 
be a confraternity between the two orders, with the 
ſame practices and obſervances in both; and that the 
order of Alcantara ſhould be ſubject to be viſited by 


But the former ſoon 
releaſed themſelves from this engagement, on pretence 


that their grand-maſter had not been called to the elec- 


tion of that of Calatrava, as had been likewiſe ſtipula- 
ted in the articles. After the expulſion of the Moors, 


and the taking of Granada, the ſovereignty of the or- 
der of Alcantara and that of Calatrava was ſettled in 


the crown of Caſtile by Ferdinand and Iſabella.—In 


1540, the knights of Alcantara ſued for leave to marry, 
which was granted them. 

ALCAREZ, a {mall city of La Mancha, in Spain, 
defended by a pretty ſtrong caſtle, and remarkable for 
an ancient aqueduct, It ſtands near the river Guarda- 
mana, and the foil about it is very fruitful, They 
have a breed of little running-horſes, which are very 
fleet and ſtrong. It is 25 miles north of the confines 
of Andaluſia, 108 ſonth of Cuenza, and 130 fouth-by- 
W. Long. 1. 50. N. Lat. 38. 28. 
ALCASSAR Do SAL, a town of Portugal, in Eſtre- 
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madura, which has a caſtle ſaid to be impregnable. It Alcaſſar, 
is indeed very ſtrong, both by art and nature, being Alcavala. 


built on the top of a rock which is exceedingly ſtecp on 
all ſides. Here is a ſalt-work which produces very fine 
white ſalt, from whence the town takes its name. The 
fields produce large quantities of a ſort of ruſhes, of 
which they make mats, which are tranſported out of 
the kingdom. W. Long. 9. 10. N. Lat. 38. 18. 
ALCASSAR, a city of Barbary, ſeated about two 
leagues from Larache, in Aſpa, a province of the king- 
dom of Fez. It was of great note, and the ſeat of the 
governor of this part of the kingdom. It was built 
oy Jn Almanzor, king of Fez, about the year 1180, 
and deſigned for a magazine and place of rendezvous 
for the great preparations he was making to enter 
Granada in Spain, and to make good the footin Jo- 
ſeph Almanzor had got ſome time before. It is ſaid 
his father firſt invaded Spain with 300,000 men, moſt 
of whom he was obliged to bring back to Africa to 
quiet a rebellion that had broke out in Morocco. This 
done, he returncd to Spain again with an army, as is 
ſaid, of 200,000 horſe and 300,000 foot. The city 
is now fallen greatly to decay, ſo that of fifteen moſques 
there are only two that they make uſe of. The reaſon, 
probably, is the bad ſituation of the town ; for it ſtands 
ſo low, that it is exceſſively hot in ſummer, and almoſt 
overflowed with water in the winter. This they affirm 
to be owing toa curſe of one of their ſaints. Here 
are a great number of ſtorks, who live very familiarly 
with the people, walking about the town, poſſeſſing 
the tops of the houſes and moſques without moleſta- 
tion ; for they eſteem them ſacred birds, and account it 
ſinful to diſturb them. At preſent, the baſhaw of Te- 
tuan appoints a governor to this town, which is the 
laſt of his dominions towards Mequinez, Near this cit. 
there is a high ridge of mountains, running towards 
Tetuan, whoſe inhabitants were never brought entirely 
under ſubj tion; and whenever it was attempted, they 
revenged themſelves by infeſting the roads, and robbing 
and deſtroying the travellers. W hen they were purſued, 
they retired into their woody mountains, where none 
could ſafely follow them. Not far from hence is the 
river Elmahaſſen, famous for the battle fought between 
Don Sebaſtian king of Portugal and the Moors ; in 
which the Portugueſe were defcated and their king 
ſlain. W. Long. 12. 35. N. Lat. 35. 15. 
ALCAVALA, in the Spaniſh finances, was at 
firſt a tax of ten per cent. afterwards of fourteen per 
cent. and is at preſent of only ſix per cent. upon the 
fale of every ſort of property, Whether moveable or im- 


moveable ; and it is repeated every time the property 


is ſold. The levying of this tax requires a multitude 
of revenue-officers ſufficient to guard the tranſportation 
of goods, not only from one province to another, but 
from one ſhop to another, It ſubjects not only the 
dealers in ſome ſorts of goods, but thoſe in all forts, 
every farmer, every manufacturer, every merchant and 
ſhopkeeper, to the continual viſits and examination of 
the tax-gatherers. Through the greater part of a 
country in which a tax of this kind is eſtabliſhed, no- 
thing can be produced for diſtant ſale. The produce 
of every part of the country muſt be proportioned to 
the conſumption of the neighbourhood. It is to the 
Alcavala, accordingly, that Uſtaritz imputes the ruin. 
of the manufactures of Spain. He might have impu- 
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ted to it likewiſe the declenſion of agriculture, it being 
impoſcd not only upon manufactures, but upon the 
rude prodace of the land. 

ALCAZAR LEGUEk, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Fez, and in the province of Iabat, It 
was taken by Alphonſo, king of Portugal, in 1468 ; 
but ſoon after that, it was abandoned to the Moors. 
It is ſcated on the coaſt of the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
W. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. 38. 0. 

ALCAZER, a town of Spain, in New Caſtile, ſcat- 
ed on the river Guardamana, which has a fortreſs on 
a high hill for its defence, and lics in a very fruitful 
country. It is 100 miles north-weſt of Carthagena, 
W. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 33. 15. | 

ALCE, Alcks, or ELK, in zoology, the trivial 
name of a ſpecies of the cervus, belonging to the order 
of mammalia pecora, Sce CErvus. 

Al CEA, the HoL.Ly-Hock : A genus of the poly- 


andria order, belonging to the monodelphia claſs of 


piftillum has a roundiſh germen; a ſhortcylindricſtylus; 
and numerous briſtly ſtigmata the length of the ſtylus : 


plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
37th order, Columniferg, The characters are: The 
calyx is a double perianthium, monophyllous and per- 
liſtent ; the exterior one ſix-cleft, the interior half five- 
cleft ; The corolla conſiſts of five petals, coaleſced at 
the baſe, heart-ſhaped inverſely, and expanding: The 


Hlamina conliſt of numerous filaments, coaleſced below 


into a five-cornered cylinder, looſe above, and inſerted 
into the corolla; the antheræ are kidney-ſhaped : The 


3 pericarpium conſiſts of many arilli, jointed into a 


verticillum about a columnar depreiled receptacle: 
feed are ſolitary, reniform, and depreſſed. 

Species, Although Linnæus mentions two diſtinct 
ſpecies of this genus, viz. the roſea and ficifolia, he 
thinks, that the latter may perhaps be only a va- 
ricty of the former; but Mr Miller affirms them to be 
diſtinct ſpecies, whoſe diffcrence in the form of their 
leaves always continues. The leaves of the firſt fort 
are roundiſh, and cut at their extremities into angles; 
thoſe of the ſecond are deeply cut into ſix or ſeven ſeg- 
ments, ſo as to reſemble a hand. Cultivation produces 
almoſt an infinite variety of this plant, ſuch as double- 


The 


flowered, ſingle-flowered, deep red, pale red, blackith 


red, white, purple, yellow, and fleſh-colour, The firſt 
ſpecies is a native of China, the ſecond grows alſo in 
Iſtria. Tho' natives of warm countries, they are hardy 
enongh to thrive in the open air in Britain, and have 
for many years been ſome of the greateſt ornaments in 
gardens, towards the end of ſummer ; but they have the 
inconvenience of prowing too large for ſmall gardens, 
and requiring tall ſtakes to ſecure them from being 
broken by ſtrong winds. In large gardens, however, 
when properly diſpoſed, they make a fine appearance; 
for as their ſpikes of flowers grow very tall, there will 
be a ſucceſſioa of them on the ſame ſtems more than two 
months : the flowers on the lower part of the ſpike ap- 


pear in July ; and as their ſtalks advance, new flowers 


are produced till near the end of September. When 
planted in good ground, the ſtalks will often riſe to 
the height of eight or nine feet; ſo that near ſix feet of 


_ each will be garniſhed with flowers, which, when double 


and of good colours, make a very beautiful appearance. 


Culture, The holly-hock is propagated by ſceds, 
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which ſhould be carefully ſaved from thoſe plants whoſe Alcedo. 
flowers are double and of the beſt colours: for though —v— 
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the duplicity of the flowers, as well as their colour, are 
only accidental properties, yet the young plants will 
produce nearly the ſame kind of flowers with thoſe 
from which the ſeeds are taken, provided no plants with 
ſingle or bad-coloured flowers are permitted to grow 
near them; and as ſoon as ſuch appear they ought to 
be removed from the good ones, that their farina may 
not ſpread into the others, which would cauſe them to 
degenerate. The ſeeds ought to be gathered very dry, 
and remain in their capſules until ſpring ; but care muſt 
be taken that no wet comes to them in winter, other- 
wiſe the covers would turn mouldy, and ſpoil their con- 
tents.— They ſhould be fown in drills, about the middle 
of April, on a bed of light earth, and covered with 
carth of the ſame kind about half an inch deep. When 


the plants have put out {1x or eight leaves, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds, obſerving to water 


them until they have taken good root; after which 
they will require no farther care, but to keep them 
clean from weeds till October, when they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

ALCEDO, or KIxGs-+1SHER, in ornithology, a ge- 
nus of the order of picæ. The alcedo has a long, 
ſtrait, thick, triangular bill; with a fleſhy, plain, ſhort, 
flat tongue. KEE | | 

Of this genus there are a great many ſpecies, with 
one or other of which almoſt every part ot the world 
is furniſhed, Moſt of them frequent rivers, and live on 
filn, the ſingularity of catching which is admirable : 
ſometimes hovering over the water, where a ſhoal of 
ſmall fiſhes is ſeen playing near the ſurface; at other 
times waiting with attention, on ſome low branch 
hanging over the water, for the approach of a ſingle 
one who 1s ſo unlucky as to ſwim that way ; in cither 
caſe dropping like a ſtone, or rather darting with ra- 
pidity on his prey ; when, ſeizing it croſſwiſe in his bill, 
it retires to a reſting place to feaſt on it; which it does 
piece-meal, bones and all, without reſerve, afterwards 
bringing up the indigeſtible parts in pellets, like birds 
of prey. The wings of moſt of the genus are very ſhort ; 
yet the birds fly rapidly, and with great ſtrength. It 
may be remarked, that throughout this genus, blue, in 
different ſhades, is the moſt predominant colour. —The 
ſpecies found in the South Sea Iſlands are held in a kind 
of ſuperſtitious veneration by the natives of the places 


they ſeverally inhabit, perhaps on account of their be- 


ing frequently ſeen flying about the morais or burial- 
places. That which inkabits Otahcite, where it is 
called Erooro, is accounted particularly ſacred, and not 
allowed to be taken or killed. „ 

1. The iſpida, or common kings-fiſher, is not much 
larger than a ſwallow ; its ſhape is clumſy ; the bill diſ- 
proportionably long ; it is two inches from the baſe to 
the tip; the upper chap black, and the lower yellow. 


But the colours of the bird atone for its inelegant form; 


the crown of the head and the coverts of the wings are 
of a deep blackiſh green, ſpotted with bright azure: the 
back and tail are of the moſt reſplendent azure ; the 
whole under-ſide of the body is orange-coloured ; a 
broad mark of the ſame paſles from the bill beyond 
the cyes ; beyond that is a large white ſpot : the tail. 
is ſhort, and conſiſts of twelve feathers of a rich deep 

| blue; 
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Alcedo, blue ; the feet are of a reddiſh yellow, and the three 
joints of the outmoſt toe adhere to the middle toe, 


while the inner toe adheres only by one. 

From the diminutive ſize, the ilender ſhort legs, and 
the beautiful colours of this bird, no perſon would be 
led to ſuppoſe it one of the moſt rapacious little ani- 


mals that ſkims the deep. Yet it is forever on the 


wing, and feeds on fiſh ; which it takes in ſurpriſing 
quantities, when we conſider its ſize and figure. It takes 
its prey after the manner of the oſprey, balancing itſelf 
at a certain diſtance above the water for a conſiderable 


ſpace, then darting into the deep, and ſeizing the fiſh 


with incvitable certainty. While it remains ſuſpended 
in the air in a bright day, the plumage exhibits a beau- 
tiful variety of the moſt dazzling and brilliant colours. 
This ſtriking attitude did not eſcape the notice of the 
ancients; for Ibycus, as quoted by Athenæus, ſtyles theſe 


birds exxuors Tarvaimrepss, the halcyons with expanded 


ro It makes its neſt in holes in the fides of the 
8 


cliffs, which it ſcoops to the depth of three feet; and 


lays from five to nine eggs, of a moſt beautiful ſemi- 


_ tranſparent white. The female begins to lay early in 


the ſeaſon, and excludes her firſt brood about the be- 
ginning of April, The male, whoſe fidelity exceeds 
even that of the turtle, brings her large proviſions of 
fin while ſhe is thus employed; and ſhe, contrary to 


moſt other birds, is found plump and fat at that ſca- 


ſon. The male, that uſcd to twitter before this, now 
enters the neſt as quietly and as privately as pothble, 
The young ones are hatched at the expiration of 20 


days; but are ſcen to differ as well in their ſize as in 


their beauty. | 

This ſpecies is the aruuwagw@., or mute halcyon of 
Ariſtotle, which he deſcribes with more preciſion than 
is uſual with that great philoſopher. After his deſcrip- 


tion of the bird follows that of its neſt ; than which 


the moſt inventive of the ancients have delivered no- 
thing that appears at firſt fight more fabulous and ex- 
travagant. He relates, that it reſembled thoſe con- 
cretions that are formed by the ſca-water; that it re- 


ſembled the long-necked gourd ; that it was hollow 


within; that the entrance was very narrow, ſo that, 


ſhould it overſet, the water could not enter; that it re- 


ſiſted any violence from iron, but could be broke with 


* Plin. lib. 
KITTLIi. c. 8. 
Dioſc. lib. 
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a blow from the hand; and that it was compoſed of the 
bones of the B., or ſca-needle. The neſt had medi- 


cal virtues aſcribed to it, and from the bird was called 


Halcyoneum, In a fabulous age, every odd ſubſtance 
that was flung aſhore received that name; aſpecics of 
tubular coral, a ſponge, a zoophite, and a miſcellane- 
ous concrete, having by the ancients been dignified 
with that title from their imaginary origin.“ Yet much 
of this ſcems to be founded on truth. The form of the 
neſt is juſtly deſcribed ; and the materials which Ari- 
ſtotle ſays it was compoſed of, are. not entirely of his 
own invention. Whoever has ſeen the neſt of the kings- 
fiſher, will obſerve it ſtrewed with the bones and ſcales 
of fiſh; the fragments of the food of the owner and its 
young.—On the foundation laid by the philoſopher, 
ſacceeding writers formed other tales extremely ablurd ; 
and the poets, indulging the powers of imagination, 


_ dreſſed the ſtory in all the robes of romance. This neſt 


was a floating one : 
Incubat ha/cyone pendentibus æquore nidis. 
Ov1D, Met. lib. xi. 


It was thereſore neceſſary to place it in a tranquil ſea, Alcedo, 
and to ſupply the bird with charms to allay the fury 
of a turbulent element during the time of its incubation ; 


for it had, at that ſeaſon, power over the ſcas and the 
winds, | | 


X' a)xvog Sep oewry Ta nuvp ata, THy T1 $araroar, 

Toy Ts 16TH, Ty 7 gufoy, et $07 Ta GULIE e 
A*'dxuoync, YM Ny pute, Tel Te pans a 

Of, S £91ravm, TEOCIEITr. Idyl. vii. 1.57. 


May Halcyons ſmooth the waves and calm the ſeas, 
And the rough ſouth-eaſt ſink into a breeze ; 
Halcyons, of all the birds that haunt the main, 
Moſt lov'd and honour'd by the Nereid train. 


FAaWKES.. 


Theſe birds were equally favourites with Thetis as with 
the Nercids ; 


Dilectæ Thetidi Halcyones. VIRG. Georg. I. 299. 


as if to their influence theſe deities owed a repoſe in 
the midſt of the ſtorms of winter, and by their means 
were ſecured from thoſe winds that diſturbed their ſub- 
marine retreats, and agitated even the plants at the bot- 
tom of the ocean. | 


Such are the accounts given by the Roman and Si- 


cilian poets. Ariſtotle and Pliny tcH ns, that this bird 


is moſt common in the ſeas of Sicily ; that it fat only a 
few days, and thoſe in the depth of winter ; and dur- 
ing that period the mariner might fail in full ſecurity ; 
for which reaſon they were ſtyled Halcyon days. 


Perque dies placidos hiberno tempore ſeptem 

Incubat Halcyone pendentibus æquore nidis: 
Tum via tuta maris: ventos cuſtodit, et arcet 
Aolus egreſſu. Ov1D. Met. I. xi. 


8 Alcyone, compreſs'd, 
Seven days ſits brooding on her watery neſt, 

 Awintry queen ; her Fre at length is kind, 
Calms every ſtorm, and huſhes every wind. 


In aſter-times, theſe words expreſſed any ſeaſon of 
proſperity : theſe were the Halcyon days of the pocts ; 


the brief tranquillity, the /eprem placidi dies, of human 
lite. | 


The pocts alſo made it a bird of ſong. Virgil ſeems. 
to place it in the ſame rank with the linnet ; 
Littoraque Halcyonem reſonant, et Acanthida dumi. 
| | GEORG. III. 338. 


And Silins Italicus celebrates its muſic, and its floats. 
ing neſt: 


Cum ſonat Halcyone e antu, nidoſque natantes 
Immota geſtat ſopitis fluctibus unda. Lib. xiv. 275. 


But theſe writers ſeem to have transferred to our ſpe- 


cies, the harmony that belongs to the vocal alcedo, one * Ariit: 


of the loſt birds of tbe ancients. Hiſt, an. 


As the ancients have had their fables concerning 892. 
this bird, ſo have the modern vulgar. It is an opi- 
nion generally received among them, that the fleſh of 
the kings-fiſher will not corrupt, and that it will even 
baniſh all vermin. This has no better foundation than 
that which is ſaid of its always pointing, when hung 
up dead, [with its breaſt to the north. The only truth 
which can be affirmed of this bird when dead is, that 

2 + 


name Taparara, 
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it left is atteriy unſit to be eaten ; while its beautiful 
plamaze preſerves it luitre longer than that of any o- 
ther bird we know, 

This bird is found not only in Britain, but through- 
out Furope, Alia, and Africa; as ſpecimens have been 
reccived from both China, Bengal, and Egypt. Be- 
en allo remarks his having met with it in Romania 
and Greece; and Scopoli notices it as a bird of Car- 


niola, where he ſays it remains the whole year as in 


England. Indeed it bears the rigours of the colder 
climatcs ſo well, that among the Germans it has gain- 
ed the name of E;/zvopel, or [ce Bird Olina ſpcaks 
alſo of its not regarding the ice and cold; and Gmelin 
ares as, that it is found even in Tartary aud Sibe- 
ria. But, however this may be, there are tew winters 
'1 which many of theſe birds do not perim, apparently 
from cold alone; as ſeveral have been found fragen 
ſtiff by the ſides of even running water, without the 
leaſt mark of violence about them. M. D'Aubenton 
has kept theſe birds for ſcveral months, by means ot 
all fiſh put into baſons of water, on which they have 
ted ; for on experiment they have refuſed all other 
kinds of nouriſhment. | | 

2. The rudis, or Egyptian kings-fiſher, as deſcribed 
by Haſlclquitt, is the e of the Royſton crow. Ihe 
bill is blackiſh, more than half an inch broad at the 
baſe, and two inches in length: the head, ſhoulders, 
and back, are brown, marked with oblong ferruginous 
ſpots : the throat is of a ferruginous White: the belly 
and thighs are whitiſh, marked with longitudinal broad- 


ich cinercous ſpots; upper tail coverts are quite white : 


the quills ſpotted with white on the inner webs, chiefly 


at the tips : the tail is aſh-coloured : the legs are of a 


pale green ; and the claws blackiſh, It inhabits lower 
Egypt, about Cairo; builds in ſycamore and date trees; 
and feeds on frogs, inſects, and ſmall fiſh, which laſt it 
meets with in the fields when they arc overtiowed. Its 
cry is not unlike that of the common crow, 

2, Le taparara of Buffon, is about the ſize of a 
ſtarling. The upper mandible of the Lill is black, the 
lower red: the hind part of the neck, the back, and 
{capulars, are of an clegant blue ; the rump and upper 
tail coyerts bright beryl-bluc: the under parts of the 


body are white; the wing coverts blue ; and the legs 


red, Inhabits Cayenne and Guiana, at which laſt 
place the natives call all the kings-fiſher tribe by the 
In this part of South America, which 
contains many rivers full of fiſh, Kings-fiſhers, as might 
be expected, abound in vaſt numbers: but, what is re- 
markable, they never herd together, always being found 
ſingle, except in breeding time, Which is about the 


month of September. They lay their eggs in the holes 
The cry of 


of banks, like the kings-fiſher of Europe. 
this bird imitates the word Carac. 

4. The torquata, or cinereons kings-fiſher, is about 
the lize of a magpie, and fifteen inches and a half in 
length. The bill is three inches and a half long, and 
brown ; the baſe of the lower mandible reddiſh : the 
head is creſted: the upper parts of the head and body 
are blucith aſh ; the under parts cheſtnat : the throat 
is whitiſh, deſcending down the neck, and paſſing be- 
hind like a collar, ending towards the back in a point: 
the under tail coverts are of a pale fulvous, tranſverſe- 


ly firiated with black « lefier wing coverts varied with 


bluciſh, aſh, black, and yellowiſh : the legs are red; 
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and the claws blackiſh, 
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Mexico ; at which laſt it is called Aehalalaclli. 
bird migrates into the northern parts of Mexico at cer- 
tain ſcalous only, and is ſuppoled to come there from 
ſome hotter parts. 

[The jacamars are much allied to this genus, and 
have been ranked under it by Linnæus; Their toes 
are, however, differently placed; their food alſo is 
ditterent, being infects alone, and not fiſh ; and their 
haunts arc different, being moiſt woods, and not ſhores 
or the banks ot rivers. ] 

5. The palbula, or green jacamar, is about the ſize 
of alark. The bill is black, of a ſquare form, a little 
incurvated, and {harp at the point; the plumage in ge- 
neral, in the upper part of the body, is of a moſt bril- 
liaut green, gloticd with copper and gold in different 
lights: the belly, throat, and vent, are rufous: the 
tail is compoſed of ten feathers, and ſhaped like a 
wedye : the legs are of a greeniſh yellow, very ſhort 
and weak ; the claws are black. This ſpecies is found 
both in Guiana and Brazil, in the moiſt woods, which 
it prcters to the more dry ſpots, for the ſake of inſects, 
on which it fecds. It is ſeldom ſeen except ſingle, as 
it is a very ſolitary bird, keeping for the moſt part in 


the thickelt parts,; its flight quick, but ſhort ; perches 


on branches of a middling height, where it fits all 
night, and frequently part of the day, without ſtirring. 
Though theſe birds are ſolitary, yet they are far from 
ſcarce, as many may be met with. They are ſaid to 
have a ſhort and agreeable note. The natives of Guiana 
call this bird Yenztore, and the Creoles, Colibri des 
grauds bots, At Brazil their fleſh is caten by ſome. 

6. The paradilea, or paradiſe jacamar, is of the 
ſame ſize as the former, and has a ſimilar bill: the 
throat, forc part of the neck, and under wing coverts, 
are white; the reft of the plumaye is of a deep dull 
green, in ſome lights appearing almoſt black, in others 
with a {light gloſs of violet aud copper bronze: the 
tail is compoſed of twelve feathers of unequal lengths: 
the two middle ones longeſt : the legs are black: the 
toes are placed two before and two behind, and pretty 
much united. It inhabits Surinam; and, like the 
others, it feeds on inſects; and ſometimes, contrary 
to them, frequents open places. It flies farther at a 
time, and perches on the tops of trees: It is frequent- 
ly found with a companion, not being quite ſo ſolitary 
a bird as the other. It alſo differs in the note, having 
a kind of ſoft whiſtle often repeated, but not heard a 
great way off. : ; 

Above zo other ſpecies have been deſcribed by orni- 
thologiſts. | | | | 

ALCHEMILLA, or LA PDV'S-MANTLE: A genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 25th order Senticoſe. The calyx is Wingle-leav'd 
perianthium, tubular, and perſiſtent ; the mouth flat, 
and eight-parted: There is no corolla. The ſlamina 
conſiſt of four ſmall ere& ſubulated filaments placed in 
the mouth of the calyx ; the antheræ are roundiſh : 
The piſtillum has an egg-ſhaped germen: The [!y/ns is 
filiform, the length of the ſtamina, and inſerted at the 
baſe of the germ: The /t;z-4 is globular. There is 
no pericarpinm, but the neck of the calyx cloſed, The 
ſeed ſolitary, elliptical, and compreſſed. Of this genus 
there arc three 
Species. 


It inhabits Martinico and Alcedo, 
This Alchemilla 


Alchemiſt, 
Alchemy. 


at à joint and cut into many ſegments. 


AEC 


1. The vulgaris, or common ladics-mantle, 


Species. 


with leaves plaited like a fan, and yellowiſh- green 
blo:loms. It grows naturally in paſture-lands in 
molt of the countries in Europe. The leaves diſco- 
ver to the taſte a moderate aſtringency; aud were for- 
wcrly eſteemed in ſome female weakneſſes, and in 
fluxes of the belly, They are now rarely made uſe of, tho 
both the leaves and roots might doubtleſs be of ſervice 
in caſcs where mild aſtringents are required. In the 
province of Smolandia in Gothland, they make a tinc- 
Lure of the leaves, and give it in ſpaſmodic or convul- 
ſive diſeaſes. Horſes, theep, and goats, eat it; cows 
are not fond of it; ſwine rctuſe it.— 2. The Alpina, or 
cinque-foil ladies-mantle, with finger-!haped ſawed 
leaves, and greeniſh bloſſoms, It is a native of tlie 
mountainous parts of Europe. Goats and cows cat 
uu; horſes, ſhcep, and ſwine, reſuſe it.— 3. The minor, 
or leaſt ladics-mantle, with five ſmooth leaves growing 
It grows na- 
turally in Sweden, Lapland, and other cold countries. 
Eaten by cows and goats; refuſed by horſes, ſhec p, 
and ſwine. | | 

Culture, Theſe plants have perennial roots, and an- 
nual ſtalks. They are caſily propagated by parting of 
their roots, or ſowing their ſceds in autumn. They 
mould have a moiſt ſoil and ſhady ſituation, and be 
Leptclcan from weeds ; which is all the culture they 
require. e 

ALCHEMIST, a practitioner in alchemy, 

ALCHEML, that branch of chemiſtry which had 


ſor its principal objects the tranſmutation of metals 


into gold; the panacea, or univerſal remedy ; an alka- 


heſt, or univerſal menſtruum; an univerſal ferment ; 


and many other things cqually ridiculous, 

Kircher, ;nſtracted in all the ſecrets of chemiſtry, 
has fully expoſed the artifices and impoſtures of alche- 
miſts. An alchemiſt puts into a crucible the matter 
which is to be converted into gold; this he ſets on the 


fire, blows it, ſtirs it with rods; and, after divers ope- 


rations, gold is found at the bottom of the crucible, 


tion. 


inſtead of the matter firſt put in: this there are a 
thouſand ways of effecting, without any tranſmata- 
Sometimes it is done by dexterouſly dropping 
in a piece of gold concealed between the fingers, fome- 
times by caſting a little of the duſt of gold or ſilver 
diſguiſed under the appearance of ſome clixir, or other 


indifferent matter; ſometimes a crucible is uſed which 


has a double bottom, and gold put between the two; 
ſometimes the rod uſed to ſtir the matter is hollow, 


and filled with the duſt of the metal deſired; at other 


times there is metal mixed with the charcoal, the aſhes 
of the furnace, or the like. Mr Harris very properly 
diſtinguiſhes between alchemy and chemiſtry ; and de- 
fines the former to be ars ſine arte, cujus principum eſt 


mentiri, medium laborare, et finis mendicare; and the 
Italians have a proverb, nou li fidiare al alchemiſta po- 
vero 0 medico amalatu. The ruin which has attended 


this deluſion, has occaſioned ſeyeral ſtates to make ſe- 
vere laws againſt pretences to alchemy. The Romans 
formerly baniſhed all ſuch as profeſſed it; and the ſa- 


cred canons likewiſe directed the thunder of their cen- 
Diocleſian and Cæſar directed all 


ſure againſt them. 
books which treated of this ſubject to be burnt. Ry- 
mer furniſhes us with a licence for practiſing alchemy, 


_ with all Kinds of metals and minerals, granted to onc 


E 


Richard Carter in the year 1476; Nym. Fa d. tom. xii. Alciat; 
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Nevertheleſs, we have had ſevere laws againſt alchemy, 


and multiplying of metals, as much ſo as againſt coin- Alcmaer, 


ing itlelf. 


ALCIAT (Andrew), a great lawyer, who flouriſh- 
ed in the 16th century, born at Milan, He mixed 


much of polite learning in the cxplication of the laws, 
and happily drove out the barbarity of language which 
till then had reigned in the lectures and writings of 
lawyers; for which Thuanus highly praiſes him. He 


publiſhed a great many law-books, and fome notes 


upon Tacitus. His Emblems have been much admired, 


and tranſlated into French, Italian, and Spaniſh; and 
ſeveral jearned men have written commentaries on 


them. 


ALCIBIADES, an Athenian general. It was 
the fate of this great man to live at a time when his 
country was a ſcene of confuſion. 
inſolent from their conqueſts in Perſia, turned their 
arms againſt each other, and bandicd together under 


the conduct of the two moſt opulent ſtates Athens and 


Lacedæmon. Alcibiades, in the midſt of an expedition 
he had planned againſt the enemy of his country, was 


recalled home to anſwer ſome charge of a private na- 


ture, but fearing the violence of his enemy, inſtead 
of going to Athens, he offered his ſervices at Sparta, 
where they were readily accepted. By his advice the 


Lacedzmonians made a league with Perſia, which gave. 


a very favourable turn to their affairs. But his credit 


in the republic raiſing jcalouſies againſt him, he pri- 
vately reconciled himſelf to his country, and took a- 
gain the command of an Athenian army. Here victory, . 
waiting as it were at his command, attended all his 
motions. The Joſs of ſeven battles obliged the Spar- 
He enjoyed his triumphs, how- 
cver only a ſhort time at Athens. One unſucceſsful. 
event made him again obnoxious to the malice of his 
citizens; and he found it expedient to retire from A- 
thens. In his abſence the Spartans again took the lead, 


tans to ſue for peace. 


aud at the fatal battle of Agos entirely ſubdued the 


Athenian power. Alcibiades, though an cxile, endea- 
voured to reſtore the power of his country; of which. 
the Spartans having intelligence, procured him to be 
aſſaſſinated. He was a man of admirable accompliſh- - 

ments, but indifferently principled ; of great parts; 


and of an amazing verſatility of genins. 


ALCINOUS, king of the Phænicians, in the iſland 
now called Corfu, was ſon of Nauſithous, and grand- 
It is by his gardens this 
king has chiefly immortalized his memory. He re- 

_ ceived Ulyſſes with much civility, when a. ſtorm had 


ſon of Neptune and Peribea. 


caſt him on his coaſt. The people here loved pleaſure 
and good cheer, yet were ſkilful ſeamen; and Alcinous 
was a good prince, | 
ALCMAER, a ci 


15 from Haerlem, and 18 from Amſterdam. 


and St Lawrence. The latter had ſo high a tower, 


that it ſerved for a ſca- mark to the veſſels that were in 
the open ſca; but, in 1464, it tumbled down, and 
damaged the other church ſo much, that they _ 

zh: 


The Grecks, grown 


in the United Provinces, ſeat- - 
ed in North Holland, abont four miles from the ſea, 
It is a 
handſome city, and one of the cleaneſt in Holland. 
The ſtrects and houſes are extremely neat and regular, 

and the public buildings very beautiful. It had for- 
merly two pariſh-churches, dedicated to St Mathew. 


Alem in 


0 
Alok, 
— — 
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both demoliſhed in 1470, and one church was built in 
their ſtead, dedicated tothe ſame ſaints, The Spaniards, 
under the command of Frederic of Toledo, fon of the 
diked'Alva, came to beſicge it, after they had taken 
Haerlem in 1573; but were forced to raile the ſiege, 
after three months lying before it, as well on account 
of the infection of the air as the ſtout reſiſtance of the 
inhabitants and ſoldiers; even the women ſignalizing 
themſclves bravely in its defence. It is recorded in 
the regiſter of this city, that, in the year 1637, 120 
tulips, with the off-ſets, ſold for 90,000 florins, The 
town has a very good trade in bitter and cheeſe, of 
which a vaſt quantity is ſold every year, and is eitcem- 
ed the beſt in Holland, E. long. 4. 26. N. lat. 
52. 28. 
ALCMAN, a lyric poct, who flouriſhed in the 27th 
Olympiad. He was born at Sparta; and compoſed 
ſeveral poems, of which only ſome fragments are re- 
maining, quoted by Athenzus and ſome other ancient 
writers, He was very amorous ; accounted the father 
of gallant poeſy ; and is ſaid to have been the firſt that 
introduced the cuſtom of ſinging love-ſongs in com- 
pany, He 15 reported to have been due of the preat- 
eſt caters of his age; upon which Mr Bayle remarks, 
that ſich a quality would have been extremely incon- 
venient, if poetry had been at that time upon ſuch a 
footing as it has been often ſince, not able to procure 
the poct bread, He dicd of a ſtrange diſeaſe; for he 
Was cat up with lice. | 
ALCMANIAN, in ancient lyric poctry, a kind of 
verſe conſiſting of two dacty les and two trochees ; as,— 
Virginiſbus pucriſque | canto. 


The word is formed from Aleman, the name of an an- 


cient Greek poet, in great eſtecm for his crotics or 
amorous compoſitions. 

ALCMENA, the daughter of Electryo King of My- 
cenzx, and wife of Amphitrion. þ> wand pom, on the 
ſhape of her huſband while he was abroad in the wars, 
begot Herenles upon her; he made that night as long 
as three ordinary ones, | | 

ALCOCK (John), doctor of laws, and biſhop of 
Ely in the reign of king Henry VII. was born at Be- 
verly in Yorkſhire, and educated at Cambridge, He was 


firſt made dean of Weſtminſter, and afterwards 


pointed maſter of the rolls. 
crated biſhop of Rocheſter : in 1476, he was tranſlated 
to the ſee of Worceſter ; and in 1486, to that of Ely, 
in the room of W Morton, preferred to the ſee 
of Canterbury. He was a prelate of great learning 
and piety; and ſo highly eſteemed by king Henry, 


that he appointed him lord preſident of Wales, and 
afterwards lord chancellor of England. 


| Alcock found- 
ed a ſchool at Kingſton upon Hull, and built the ſpa- 
cio1% hall belonging to the epiſcopal palace at Ely. 
He was alſo the founder of Jeſus-college in Cambridge, 
for a maſter, ſix fellows, and as many ſcholars. This 
houſe was formerly a nunnery, dedicated to St Radi- 
hund: and as Godwin tells us, the building being 
greatly decayed, and the revenues reduced almoſt to 
nothing, the nuns had all forſaken it, except two; 
whereupon biſhop Alcock procured a grant from the 
crown, and converted it into a college. But Cambden 
and others tell us, that the nuns of that houſe were 
ſo notorions for their incontinence, that king Henry 
VII. and pope Julius II. conſented to its diſfolntion : 


L a8] 


the verbcaraa or karaa, to read. 


- 
In 1471, he was conſe- 
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Bale accordingly calls this nunnery ſpiritualium mere- 
tricum eanubium, “ a community of ſpiritual harlots.“ 
Bilhop Alcock wrote ſeveral pieces; amongſt which are 
the following: 1. Mons Perf:tionis. 2. In F/almos 
[enitentiales, 3. Homiliæ Vulgares. 4. Meditationes 
Fir, Ile died October 1. 1500; and was buried in 
the chapel he had built at Kingſton upon Hull. 

ALCOHOL, or Arxoor, in chemiſtry, ſpirit of 
wine highly rectified +. It is alſo uſed for any highly 
rectified ſpirit, —Alcohol is extremely light and inflam- 


_ | 


coran. 


+ Sce Che- 
miſtry (In- 


mable: It is a ſtrong antiſeptic, and therefore employ- dex), and 


ed to preſerve animal ſubſtances. 

ALCOHOL is alſo uſed for any fine impalpable 
powder. | 

ALCOHOLIZATION, the proceſs of rectifying 
any ſpirit. It is alſo uſed for pulverization. 

ALCOR, in aſtronomy, a ſmall ſtar adjoining to 
the large bright one in the middle of the tail of urſa 
M4j5r, The word is Arabic. It is a proverb among 
the Arabians, applied to one who pretends to ſee ſmall 


Pharmacy. 


things, but overlooks much greater: Thou canſt ſee Al-. 


cor, and not yet ſee the full moon. 
ALCORAN, or AL-KoRan, the ſcripture, or bible, 
of the Mahometans. The word is compounded of the 
Arabic particle al, and coran or Foran, derived from 
The word'theretore 
properly ſignifies, the reading; or rather, that which 
ought ty be read, By this name the Mahometans de- 
note not only the entire book or volume of the! Koran, 
but alſo any particular chapter or ſection of it; juſt as 
the Jews call cither the whole ſcripture, or auy part of 


it, by the name of Karah, or Mitra, words of the ſame 


origin and import. 

Beides this peculiar name, the Koran 1s alſo honoured 
with ſeveral appcllations common to other books of 
ſcripture: as, 4 Farkan, from the verb foraka, ts 
divide or diſtinguiſh ; not, as the Mahometan doctors 


ſay, becauſe thoſe books are divided into chapters or 


ſections, or diſtinguiſhed between good and evil; but in 
the ſame notion that the Jews uſed the word Perek or 


' Pirka, from the ſame root, to denote a ſection or por- 


tion of ſcripture, It is alſo called a/ Mofpaf, the vo- 
lume, and al Kitha, the bogk by way of eminence, which 
anſwers to the Biblia of the Greeks; and al! Dhitr, the 


admonition, which name is alſo given to the Pentateuch 


and Goſpel. | 

The Koran is divided into 114 larger portions of very 
unequal length, which we call chapters ; but the Ara- 
bians /4war, in the ſingular /ura ; a word rarely uſed 
on any other occaſion, and properly ſignifying a row, 
order, or a regular ſeries; as a courſe of bricks in 
building, or a rank of ſoldiers in an army; and is the 
ſame in uſe and import with the Sura, or Tora, of the 
Jews, who alſo call the tifty-three ſections of the Pen- 
tateuch Sedarim, a word of the ſame ſignification. 

Theſe chapters are not, in the manuſcript copies, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their numerical order, but by particular 
titles, which are taken ſometimes from a particular 
matter treated of, or perſon mentioned therein; but 
uſually from the fiyſt word of note, exactly in the ſame 


manner as the Jews have named their Sedarim ; though 


the word from which ſome chapters are denominated 
be very far diſtant, towards the middle, or perhaps the 


end, of the chapter; which ſeems ridiculous. But the 
occaſion of this appears to have been, that the verſe or 
paſſage 


- 
* 


ed Ma ſictotli. 
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Alcoran. paſſage wherein ſuch word occurs, was, in point of 
time, revealed and committed to writing before the o- 


ther verſes of the ſame chapter which precede it in or- 
der; and the title being given to the chapter before it 
was completed, or the paſſages reduced to their preſent 
order, the verſe from whence ſuch title was taken did 
not always happen to begin the chapter. Some chap- 
ters have two or more titles, occaſioned by the difference 
of the copies. * | . 
Some of the chapters having been revealed at Mecca, 
and others at Medina, the noting this difference makes 
a part of the title : but the reader will obſerve, that ſe- 
veral of the chapters are ſaid to have been revealed part- 
ly at Mecca and partly at Medina; and, as to others, 


it is yet a diſpate among the commentators to which 
of the two places they belong. | 


Every chapter is ſubdivided into ſmaller portions, of 
very unequal length alſo, which we cuſtomarily call 
v2rſes : but the Arabic word is ayat, the ſame with the 
Hebrew ototh, and ſignifies ſigus or wonders : ſuch as 
are the ſecrets of God, his attributes, works, judge- 
ments, and ordinances, delivered in thoſe verſes; many 
of which have their particular titles alſo, impoſed in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of the chapters...  _ 


Beſides theſe nnequal diviſions of chapter and verſe, 


the Mahometans have alſo divided their Koran iuto ſix- 


ty equal portions, which they call Azad, in the ſin- 
gular Hizh, each ſubdivided into four equal parts; 
which is alſo an imitation. of the Jews, who have an 
ancient diviſion of their Miſhna into ſixty portions call- 
| But the Koran is more uſually divided 
into thirty ſections only, named 4jza, from the ſingu- 


lar Jo, each of twice the length of the former, and in 


the like manner ſubdivided into four parts. Theſe divi- 
ſious are for the uſe of the readers of the Koran in the 
royal-temples, or in the adjoining chapels where the 
emperors and great men are interred. There are thir- 
ty of theſe readers belonging to every chapel, and cach 
reads his ſection every day; ſo that the whole Koran is 
read over once a-day. | 3 | 
Next after the title, at the head of every chapter, 
except only the ninth, is prefixed the following ſolemn 
form, by the Mahometans called the Biſmallah, In 
THENAME OF THE MOST MERCIFUL God; whichform 
they conſtantly place atthe beginning of all their books 
aud writings in general, as a peculiar mark or diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic of their religion, it being count- 
ed a ſort of impiety to omit it. The Jews, for the 
fame purpoſe, make uſe of the form, In the name of the 
Lokp, or, In the name of the great Gop ; and the ea- 
ſtern Chriſtians that of, In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. But Mahomet 
probably took this form, as he did many other things, 
from the Perſian Magi, who uſed to begin their books 
in theſe words, Benam Yezdan bakſhaiſhgher dadar ; 
that is, In the name of the moſt. merciful juſt Go p. 
Thereare twenty-nine chapters of the Koran, which 
have this peculiarity, that they begin with certain let- 
ters of the alphabet, ſome with a ſingle one, others with 
more. Theſe letters the Mahometans believe to be 
the peculiar marks of the Koran, and to conceal ſeve- 
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ral profound myſteries ; the certain underſtanding of Alcoran. 
which, the more intelligent confeſs, has not been com- 


municated to any mortal, their prophet only excepted. 
Notwithſtanding which, ſome will take the liberty of 
gedling at their meaning by that ſpecies of Cabala call- 
ed by the Jews Netarikon, and ſuppoſe the letters to 
ſtand for as many words, expreſſing the names and at- 
tributes of God, his works, ordinances, and decrees ; 
and therefore theſe myſterious letters, as well as the 
verſes themſelves, ſeem in the Koran to be called ſigns. 
Others explain the intent of theſe letters from their na- 
ture or origin, or elſe from their value in numbers, ac- 
cording to another ſpecies of the Jewiſh Cabala called 
Gematria ; the uncertainty of which conjectures ſuffi- 

ciently appears from their diſagreement. ' Thus, for 
example, five chapters, one of which is the ſecond, be- 
gins with theſe letters, A: L. M. which ſome imagine 
to ſtand for A/lah /atiff magid, Go js gracious and 
to be glorified ;'” or, Ana li minni, i. e. to me and from 
me, Viz. belongs all perfection, and proceeds all good; 
or elſe for Ana Allah alam, I am the moſt wiſe 
God,” taking the firſt letter to mark the beginning 
of the firſt word; the ſecond the middle of the ſecond 
word, and the third the laſt of the third word; or for 
Allah, Gabriel, Mohammed, the author, revealer, and 
preacher of the Koran. Others ſay, that as the letter 


A belongs to the lower part of the throat, the firſt of 


the organs of ſpeech ; L to the palate, the middle or- 
gan; and M to the lips, which are the laſt organ; ſo 
theſe letters ſignify that God is the beginning, middle, 
and end, or ought to bepraiſcd in the beginning, middle, 
and end, of all our words and actions: or, as the total 
value of thoſe three letters, in numbers, is ſeventy-one; 
they ſignify, that, in the ſpace of ſo many years, the 
religion preached in the Koran ſhould be fully eſta- 
bliſned. The conjecture of a Icarned-Chriſtian is at 
leaſt as certain as any of the former, who ſuppoſes thoſe 
letters were ſet there by the amanuenſis, for Amar li 
Mohammed, i. e. at the command of Mohammed, as the 
five letters prefixed to the nineteenth chapter ſeem io be 
there written by a Jewiſh ſcribe, for Coh yaas, i. e. Thus 
he commanded.” £0 £07 2644. Sol) 2-H 
The Koran is univerſally allowed to be written with 
the utmoſt elegance and purity of language, in the dia- 
lect of the tribe of Koreiſh, the moſt noble and polite 
of all the Arabians, but with ſome mixture, tho' very 
rarely, of other dialects. It is confeſſedly the ſtandard 
of the Arabic tongue, and, as the more orthodox be- 
lieve, and are taught by the book itſelf, inimitable by 
any human pen (though ſome ſectaries have been of 
another opinion), and therefore inſiſted on as a per- 
manent miracle, greatcr than that of railing the dead, 
and alone ſufficient to convince the world of its divine 
original. | | VVV 
And to this miracle did Mahomet himſelf chiefly - 
appeal for the confirmation of his million, publicly chal- 
lenging the moſt eloquent men in Arabia, which was 
at that time ſtocked with thouſands whoſe ſole ſtudy 
and ambition it was to excel in elegance of ſtyle and 
compoſition, to produce even a ſiugle chapter that might 


be compared with it (a). 


3A To 


ah 


(a) As the compoſition and arrangement of words, however, admit of infinite varieties, it can never be ab- 
ſolutely ſaid that any one is the belt poſſible. In fact, Hamzah Benahmed wrote a book againſt the Alcoran 
with at leaſt equal elegance; and Moſelema another, which even ſurpaſſed it, and occaſioned a defection of a 


zreat part the of Mnitulmars. 


Journ. de Scav. tom. xiii. p. 280. Duvr. de Scav. Nov. 1708, p. 404. 
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Alcorin. To the pomp and harmony of expreſſion ſome aſcribe 
- au the force and effect of the Alcoran ; which they 
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neceſſary laws and directions, frequent admonitions to Alcoran. 
moral and divine virtues, the worſhip and reverence f . . W - 


e 


One 


conſider as a ſort of muſic, equally fitted with other ſpe 


_ cies of that art to raviſh and amaze. In this Mahomet 
ſucceeded ſo well, and fo ſtrangely captivated the minds 
of his audience, that ſeveral of his opponents thought it 
the effec of witcheraft and enchantment, as he himſelt 
complains, Others ha /e attributed the effect of the 
Alcoran to the frequent mention of rewards and puniſh- 
ments ; heaven and hell occurring almoſt in every page. 
Some ſuppoſe, that the ſenſual pleaſures of paradiſe, ſo 
frequently ſet before the imaginations of the readers of 
the Alcoran, were what chiefly bewitched them. Tho', 
with regard to theſe, there is a great diſpate whether 
they arc to be underſtood literally or ſpiritually. Se- 
veral have even allegorized the whole book. 

The general defign of the Koran was to unite the 
profeſſors of the three different religions, then followed 
in the populons conntry of Arabia (who for the moſt 
part lived promiſcuonſly, and wandered without guides, 
the far greater number being idolaters, and the reſt Jews 
and Chriſtians moſtly of erroncous and heterodox be- 
lief), in the knowledge and worſhip of one God, under 
the ſanction of certain laws, and the outward ſigns of 
ceremonies partly of ancient and partly of novel inſti- 
tution, enforced by the conſideration of rewards and 
puniſhments both temporal and eternal ; and to bring 
them all to the obedience of Mahomet, as the prophet 
and amballador of God, who, after the repeated ad- 
monitions, promiſes, and threats, of former ages, was 
at laſt to eſtablich and = God's _— on 
carth, and to be acknowledged chief pontiff in ſpiritual 
matters, as well as ſupreme prince in temporal. 

The great doctrine then of the Koran, is the unity 
of God; to reſtore which point Mahomet pretended 
Was the chief end of his miſſion ; it being laid down 
by him as a fundamental truth, That there never was, 
nor ever can be, more than one true orthodox religion. 
For, though the particular laws or ceremonies are only 
temporary, and ſubject to alteration, according to the 

divine direction; yet the ſubſtance of it being eternal 
truth, is not liable to change, but continnes immutably 
the ſame. And he taught, that, whenever this religion 
became neglected, or corrupted in eſſentials, God had 
the goodneſs to re-inform and re-admoniſh mankiyd 
thereof, by ſeveral prophets, of whom Moſes and] 
ſas were the moſt diſtingaiſhed, till the appearance of 
| Mahomet, who is their ſeal, and no other to be expec- 
ted after him. The more effectually to engage peo- 
ple to hearken to him, great part of the Korau is em- 
ployed in relating examples of dreadful punithments 
formerly inflicted by God on thoſe who rejected and 
abiſed his meſſengers ; ſcveral of which ſtories, or 
ſome circumſtances of them, are taken from the Old 


and New Teſtaments, but many more from the apocry- 


plial books and traditions of the Jews and Chriſtians of 
thoſe ages, ſet up in the Koran as truths in oppoſition 
t the ſcriptures, which the Jews and Chriſtians are 
charzed with having altered: and indeed, few or none 
of the relations or circundtances in the Koran were in- 
vented by Mahomet, as is generally ſuppoſed, it being 
eaſy to trac the greateſt part of them much higher, 
a3 the reft might be, were more of thoſe books extant, 
and was it worth while to make the inquiry. 

The reſt of the Alcoran is taken up in preſcribing 


the Supreme Being, and reſignation to his will. 
of the moſt learned commentators diſtinguiſhes the 
contents of the Alcoran into all/eporical and /iteral ; 
under the former are * all the obſcure, 
parabolical and enigmatical paſſages, with ſuch as are 
repealed, or abrogated ; the latter, ſuch as are clear, 
and in full force, 

The moſt excellent moral in the whole Alcoran, in- 
terpreters ſay, is that in the chapter Al Alraf, viz. 
Shew mercy, do good to all, and diſpute not with the 
ignorant ; or, as Mr Sale renders it, Uſe indulgence, 
command that which is juſt, and withdraw far from the 
13 Mahomet, according to the anthors of the 

eſchaf, having begged of the angel Gabriel a more 
ample explication of this paſſage, received it in the fol- 
lowing terms: Seck him who turns thee out, give to 

« him who takes from thee, pardon him who injures 
« thee; for God will have you plant in your ſouls the 
roots of his chief perfections.“ It is caſy to ſee 
that this commentary is copied from the 3 
reality, the neceſſity of forgiving enemies, though fre- 
quently inculcated in the Alcoran, is of a later date 
among the Mahometans than among the Chriſtians ; 
among thoſe latter, than among the heathens; and to 
be traczd originally among the Jews. (See Ex opus 
Xxxxiii. 4, 5.) But it matters not ſo much who had it 
firſt, as who obſerves it beſt. The caliph Haſſan, fon 
of Hali, being at table, a ſlave unfortunately let fall a 
diſh of meat recking hot, which ſcalded him ſeverely. 
The ſlave fell on his knees, rehearſing theſe words of 
the Alcoran, “ Paradiſe is for thoſe who reſtrain their 
% anger.” I am not angry with thee, anſwered the 
caliph.—“ And for thoſe who forgive offences apainſt 
them, continues the ſlave. I forgive thee thine, re- 
plies the caliph—“ But above all, for thoſe who return 
good for evil,“ adds the ſlave. I ſet thee at liberty, 
rejoined the caliph; and I give thee ien dinars. 5 

There are alſo a great number of occaſional paſſages 
in the Alcoran, relating only to particular emergencies. 

For this advantage Mahomet had in the piece- meal me- 
thod of receiving his revelation, that whenever he hap- 

ed to be perplexed and gravelled with any thing, he 
da certain reſource in ſome new morſel of revelation. 

It was an admirable contrivance of his, to bring down 
the whole Alcoran at once, only to the loweſt heaven, 
not to earth; ſince, had the whole been publiſhed at 
once, innamerable objections would have been made, 
which it would have been impoſſible for him to ſolve :- 
but as he received it by parcels, as God ſaw fit they 
ſhould be publiſhed for the converſion. and inſtruction 
of the people, he had a faire way to anfwer all emer- 
gencics, and to extricate himſelf with honour from any 
difficulty which might occur. | 

It is the general and orthodox belief among the Maho- 
metans, that the Koran is of divine original; nay, thatit- 
is eternal and uncreated, remaining, as ſome expreſs it, 
in the very eſſence of God: that the firſt tranſcript has 
been from everlaſting by God's throne, written on a table 
of vaſt bigneſs, called the preſerved table, in which are 
alſo recorded the divine decrees paſt and future: that 
a copy from this table, in onc volume on paper, was 
by the miniſtry of the angel Gabriel ſent down to the 
loweſt heaven, in the month of Ramadan, on the night 

| . 


Alcoran. of power : from whence Gabriel revealed it to 
— met 
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Maho- 
by parcels, ſome at Mecca, and ſome at Medina, 
at different times, during the ſpace of 23 years, as the 


exigency of affairs required; giving him, however, 
the conſolation to ſhow him the whole (which they tell 


us was bound in ſilk, and adorned with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones of paradiſe) once a-year ; but in the Jaſt 
year of his life he had the favour to ſee it twice. They 
ſay, that few chapters were delivered entire, the moſt 


part being revealed piece meal, and written down from 


time to time by the prophet's amanuenſis in ſuch a part 
of ſuch and ſach a chapter, till they were completed, 
according to the direQions of the angel. The firſt par- 
cel that was revealcd is generally agreed to have been 
the firſt five yerſes of the 96th chapter. 

After the new-revealed paſſages had been from the 
prophet's mouth 1aken down in writing by his ſcribe, 
they were publiſhed to his followers ; ſeveral of whom 
took copies for their private uſe, but the far greater 
number got them by heart. The originals, when re- 
turned, were put promiſcuouſly into a cheſt, obſerving 
no order of time; for which reaſon it is uncertain when 
many paſſages were revealed. 

When Mahomet died, he leſt his revelations in the 
ſame diſorder, and not digeſted into the method, ſuch 
as it is, in which we now find them. This was the 
work of his ſucceſſor Abu Becr; who, conſidering that 
a great number of paſſages were committed to the me- 
mory of Mahomet's followers, many of whom were 
ſlain in their wars, ordered the whole to be collected, 
not only from the palm leaves and ſkins on which they 
had been written, and which were kept between two 
boards or covers, but alſo from the mouths of ſuch as 
had gotten them by heart. And this tranſcript, when 
completed, he committed to the cuſtody of Haſla the 
daughter of Omar, one of the prophet's widows. 

From this relation it is generally imagined that Abu 
Becr was really the compiler of the Koran ; though, 
for aught appears to the contrary, Mahomet left the 
chapters complete as we now have them, excepting ſuch 
paſlages as his ſucceſſor might add or correct from 
thoſe who had gotten them by heart; what Abu Becr 
did elſe, being perhaps no more than to range the 
chapters in their preſent order, which he ſeems to have 
done without any regard to time, having generally 
placed the longeſt firſt, 


However, in the zoth ycar of the Hegira, Othman 


being then caliph, and obſerving the great diſagree- 
ment in the copics of the Koran in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of the empire; thoſe of lrak, for example, fol- 
lowing the reading of Abu Muſa al Aſhari, and the 
Syrians that of Macdad Ebn Aſwad; he, by the advice 
of the companions, ordered a great number of copies to 
be tranſcribed from that of Abu Becr, in Haſſa's care, 
under the inſpection of Zeid Ebn Thabet, Abdallah 


Ebn Zobair, Said Ebn al As, and Ad'alrahman Ebn 


al Hareth the Makhzumite ; whom he directed, that, 
wherever they diſagreed about any word, they ſhould 
write it in the dialet of the Koreiſh, in which it was at 
firſt delivered. Theſe copies, when made, were diſ- 
perſed in the ſeveral provinces of the empire, and the 
old ones burnt and ſuppreſſed. Though many things 
in Haſſa's copy were corrected by the abovementioned 
reviſers, yet ſome few various readings ſtill occur. 

In fine, the book of the Alcoran is held in the higheſt 


[ ot. 1]. 
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eſteem and reverence amoug the Muſſulmans. They 
dare not ſo much as touch the Alcoran without being 
firſt waſhed, or legally purificd ; to prevent which, an 
mſcription is put on the cover or label, Let none touch 
but they who are clean, It is read with great care and 
reſpect ; being never held below the girdle. They 
ſwear by it; rake omens from it on all weighty occa- 
ſtons ; carry it with them to war; write ſentences of it 
in their banners; adorn it with gold and precious ſtones ; 
and knowingly ſuffer it not to be in the poſſeſſion of any 
of a different religion. Some ſay that it is puniſhable 
even with death, in a Chriſtian to tonch it ; others, that 
the veneration of the Muſſulmans leads them to con- 


demn the tranſlating it into any other language as a. 


profanation : but theſe ſeem to be aggravations. The 
Mahometans have taken care to have their ſcripture 
tranſlated into the Perſian, the Jayan, the Malayan, 
and other 3338 though, out of repect to the ori- 
inal, theſe verſions are generally, if not always inter- 
ineated. 
By the advocates of Mahometaniſm, the Koran, as 
already obſerved, has always been held forth as the 
greateſt of miracles, and equally ſtupendous with the 
act of raiſmg the dead. The miracles of Moſes and 
Jeſus, they ſay, were tranſient and temporary; but that 
of the Koran is permanent and perpetual ; and there- 
fore far ſurpaſſes all the miraculous events of precediag 
We will not detra& from the real merit of the 


es. 
hens : we allow it to be generally elegant, and often 
with diſdain 


ſablime : but at the ſame time we reje 
its arrogant pretence to any thing ſupernatural; all the 


real excellence of the work being eaſily referable to 


natural and viſible cauſes. 
« In the language of Arabia, a language extrem 
loved and diligently cultivated by the people to whom 


Alcoran. 8 


View of 
Chriſtianity 
] l 4 Mah 

it was vernacular, Mahomet found a vantages which 9 


were never enjoyed by any former or preceding im- p. 257 


poſtor. It requires not the eye of a philoſopher to 
diſcover in every ſoil and country a principle of national 
pride: and if we look back for many ages to the hi- 
ſtory of the Arabians, we ſhall eaſily perceive that pride 
among them invariably to have conſiſted in the know- 
ledge and improvement of their native language. The 
Arabic, which has been juſtly eſteemed the moſt copi- 


ous of the Eaſtern tongues ; which had exiſted from 


the remoteſt atiquity ; which had been embelliſhed 


b | 
numberleſs poets, and refined by the conſtant . 
of the natives: was the moſt ſucceſsful inſtrument which 


Mahomet employed in planting his new religion among 
them. Admirably adapted by its 2 

and by its endleſs variety to add painting to expreſſion, 
and to purſue the imagination in its unbounded flight ; 
it became in the hands of Mahomet an irreſiſtable cliarm 


to blind the judgment, and to captivate the fancy of 
his followers. 


harmony, 


« Of that deſcription of men who firſt compoſed the | 


adherents of Mahomet, and to whom the Koran was 
addreſſed, few, probably, were able to paſs a very ac- 


curate judgment on the propriety of the ſentiments, or . 


on the beauties of the diction: but all could judge of 


the military abilities of their leader ; and in the midſt 
of their admiration it is not difficult to conceive, that 


they would aſcribe to his compoſitions every imaginary 
beauty of inſpired language. 


* The ſhepherd and the ſoldier, though awake to the 


3A 2 charms 


Alcoran, 
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charms of thoſe wild but beautiful compoſitions, in 
which were celebrated their favourite occupations of 
love or war, were yet little able to criticiſe any other 
works than thoſe which were addreſſed to their imagi- 
nation or the heart, To abſtract reaſonings on the 
attributes and the diſpenſations of the Deity, to the 
comparative excellencies of rival religions, to the con- 
ſiſtency of any one religious ſy ſtem in all its parts, and to 
the force of its various proofs, they were quite inatten- 


tive, In ſuch a ſiiuation, the appearance of a work which 


poſſeſſed ſomething like wiſdom andconfiſtence ; which 
preſcribed the rules, and illaſtrated the duties of life; 
and which contained the principles of a new and com- 
paratively ſublime theology, independently of its real 
and permanent merit, was likely to cxcite their aſto- 
1 and to become the ſtandard of future compo- 
0 OR TO ER TT „ : 5 
lu the firſt periods of literature of every country, 
ſomerhing of this Kind has happened. The father of 
Grecian poetry very obviouſly influenced the taſte and 
imitation of hrs countrymen. The modern nations of 
Europe all poſſeſs ſome original author, who, riſing 
ſrom the darkneſs of former ages, has begun the carcer 
of compoſition, and tinctured with the character of his 
own imagination the ſtream which has flowed through 
DS PORE. (een Ü·¹¹i NUHErTEv5Jʒæ 
gut the prophet of Arabia had in this reſpect ad- 
vantages peculiar to himſclf. His compolitions were 
not to his followers the works of man, but the genuine 
language of Heaven, which had ſent him. They were 
not confined therefore to that admiration which is ſo 
\berally beſtowed on the carlieſt production of genius, 


_ or to that fond attachment with which men cvery 


mercy which had given it to ignorant man. 


where regard the original compolitions of their coun- 
try: but with their 


in ſome reſpect to ſhare in the temper of Heaven; and 


he who was moſt affected with admiration in the peru- 


ſal of its beautics, ſeemed moſt fitly the object of that 
| The Ko- 
ran, therefore, became naturally and neceſlarily the 


ſlandard of taſte, With a language thus hallowed in 


their nnaginations, they were too well ſatisfied, eicher 
to diſpute its elegance or improve its ſtructure. In 
ſucceeding ages, the additional ſanction of antiquity, 
or preſcription, was given to theſe compoſitions which 
their fathers had admired ; and while the belief of its 
divine original continues, that admiration, which has 
thus become the teſt and the duty of the faithful, can 


neither be altered nor diminiſhed. 


„When therefore we conſider theſe peculiar adyan- 


tages of the Koran, we have no reaſon to be ſurpriſed 


at the admiration in which it is held. But if, deſcend- 
ing to a more minute inveſtigation of it, we conſider 
its perpetual inconſiſtence and abſurdity, we ſhall in- 
deed have cauſe for aftoniſhment at that weakneſs of 
humanity which could ever have received ſuch com po- 
ſitions as the work of the Deity. 

 & The firſt praiſe of all the productions of genius, is 
invention; that quality of the mind, which, by the ex- 
tent and quicknels cf its views, is capable of the lar- 
geſt conceptions, and of forming new combinations of 
objects the moſt diſtant and unuſual, But the Koran 
bears little impreſſion of this tranſcendent character. 


Its materials are wholly borrowed from the Jewiſh and 


WM 


Chriſtian ſcriptures, from the Talmudical legends and Alcoran. 
apocryphal goſpels then current in the Eaſt, and from 


miration they blended their piety. 
To know and to fect the beauties of the Koran, was 
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the traditions and fables which 'abounded in Arabia. 
The materials collected from theſe ſeveral ſources are 
here heaped together, with perpetual and needleſs repe- 
titions, without any ſcttled principle or viſible connection. 
« When a great part of the life of Mahomet had been 
ſpent in preparatory meditation on the ſyſtem he was 
about to cſtabliih, its chapters were dealt out ſlowly 
and ſeparately during the long period of 23 years. Yet 
thus defective in its ſtructure, and not leſs exception- 
able in its doctrines, was the work which Mahomet 
delivered to his followers as the oracles of God. 
The moſt prominent feature of the Koran, that point 


of excellence in which the partiality of its admirers has 


ever delighted to view it, is the ſublime notion it gene- 
rally impreſſes of the nature and attributes of God, If 
its author had really derived theſe juit conceptions 
from the inſpiration of that Being whom they attempt 
to deſcribe, they would not have been ſurrounded, as 
they now are on every ſide, with error and abſurdity. 
But it might eaſily be proved, that whatever it juſtly 
defines of the divine attributes, was borrowed from our 
holy ſcriptures ; which even from its firſt promulgation, 
but eſpecially from the completion of the New Teſta- 
ment, has extended the views and enlightened the un- 
derſtand ings of mankind ; and thus furniſhed them with 


arms which baye too often been ineffectually turned a- 


gainſt itſelf by its ungenerons enemies. 
. © In this inſtance particularly, the copy is far below 
the great original, both in the propriety of its images, 
and the force of its deſcriptions. Our holy ſcriptures 
are the only compoſitions that can enable the dim fight 
of mortality to penctrate into the inviſible world, and 
to behold a glimpſe of the Divine perfections. Accor- 
dingly, when they would repreſent to us the happineſs. 
of Heaven, they deſcribe it not by any thing minute 
nd particular, but by ſomething general and great ; 
omething, that without deſcending to any determinate 
object, may at once by its beauty and immenſity ex- 
cite our wiſhes and elevate our affections. Though in 
the prophetical and evangelical writings the joys that 
ſhall attend us in a future ſtate are vs meutioned 
with ardent admiration, they are expreſſed rather by 
alluſion than ſimilitude, rather by indefinite and figura- 
tive terms, than by any thing fixed and determinate. 
© Eye hath not ſeen, nor car heard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him'. 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
What a reverence and aſtoniſhment does this paſſage 
excite in every hearer of taſte and piety ? What ener- 
gy, and at the ſame time what ſimplicity, in the expreſ- 
lon? How ſublime, and at the ſaine time how obſcure, 
is the imagery ? | | 
« Different was the conduct of Mahomet in his de- 

{criptions of heaven and of paradiſe. Unaſliſted by the 
neceſſary influence of virtuous intentions and divine inſpi- 
ration, he was neither deſirous, nor indeed able to exalt 
the minds of men to ſublime conceptions, or to ration- 
al expectations. By attempting to explain what is in- 
conceivable, to deſcribe what is ineffable, and to mate- 
rialize what in it{clt js ſpiritual ; he abſurdly and im- 


piouſly aimed to ſenſualize the purity of the Divine 


cllence. Thus lie fabricated a ſyſtem of incoberence, 
a religion of depravity, totally repugnant indeed to the 
54 nature 
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Alcoran, nature of chat Being, who, as he preterided, was its The Perſians are (generally Alcoraniſis, as admitting Alcove, : 
Alcoraniſts object; but therefore more likely to accord with the the Alcoran alone for their rule. of faith. The Turks, Alcvinus. 
— appetites and conceptions of a corrupt and ſenſual e 


age. | 

e That we may not appear to exalt our Scriptures 
thus far above the Koran by an unreaſonable preference, 
we fhall produce a part of the ſecond chapter of the 
latter, which is deſervedly admired by the Mahometans, 
who wear it engraved on their ornaments, and recite it 
in their prayers. * God! there is no God but he; 
the living, the ſelf · ſubſiſting: neither ſlumber nor ſleep 
ſeizeth him: to him belongeth whatſoever is in hea- 
ven, and on earth. Who is he that can intercede with 
him but through his good pleaſure ? He knoweth that 
which is paſt,” and that which is to come. His throne 
is extended over heaven and earth, and the preſerva- 
tion of both is to him no burden. He is the high, the 
mighty.“ Sale's Nor. ii. p. 30. 4to edit, | 
To this deſcription who can refuſe the praiſe of 
magnificence? Part of that magnificence, however, is 
to be referred to that verſe of the Pſalmiſt, whence it 
was borrowed, He that keepeth Iſrael, ſhall neither 
ſlumber nor; ſleep.” P/al. cxxi. 4. 4 WH 
© Bat if we compare it with that other paſſage of 
the fame inſpired Pſalmiſt, all its boaſted grandeur is 
at once obſcured, and loſt in the blaze of a greater 
light. | 2 63 0161 orb nb 
| Si O my God, take me not away in the midſt of my 
days; thy years are throughout all generations. Of 
old haſt thou laid the foundations of the earth; and 
the: heavens are the work of thy hands. They ſhall 
perith, but thou ſhalt endure: yea all of them ſhall wax 
old, as doth a garment; as a veſture ſhalt thou change 
them, and they ſhall be changed; but thou art the 
fame, and thy years ſhall not fail.” S151 
The Koran, therefore, upon a retroſpective view 
of theſe ſeveral circumſtances, far from ſupporting, its 


J 


arrogant elaim to a ſupernatural work, ſinks below the 


level of many compoſitions confeſſcdly of human origi- 
nal; and ſtill lower does it fall in our eſtimation, when 
compared with that pure and perfect pattern which we 
zaſtly admire in the ſcriptures of tru lf. 
lt is therefore abundantly apparent, that no miracle 
either was externally performed for the ſupport, or is 
internally involved in the compoſnion, of the Mahome-: 
tan revelation.” | FT: | x | 


* 


ALCORAN, is alſo figuratively applied to certain o- 
ther books full of impicties and impoſtures.—In this 
ſenſe we meet with the Alcoran of the Cordeliers, 
which has made a great noiſe ; wherein St Francis is 
extravagantly magnified, and put on a level with Jeſus. 
Chriſt, The Alcoran of the Cordeliers is properly an 
extract of a very ſcarce book, entitled, The conformity, 
of the life of the ſcraphic father St Francis with the life 
of Chriſt, publiſhed in 1500, 4to; ſince, at Bologna, 
in folio. Eraſmus Albertus, being by the elector of 
Brandenburg appointed to viſit a monaſtery of Fran- 
cCiſcans, found this book; and being ſtruck with the 
extreme folly and abſurdity of it, collected a number 
of curioſities out of it, and publiſhed them under the 
vile of the Alcoran of the Franciſcans, with a preface 
by Martin Luther. | | | 


ALCORANISTS, among Mahometans, thoſe. who 


adhere ſtrictly to the letter or text of the alcoran, from 
an apinion of its ultimatc ſufficieucy and perfection. 


Tartars, Arabs, &c. beſides the Alcoran, admit amul- * : 


titude of traditions. - The Alcoraniſts, among Maho- 
metans, amount to much the ſame with the textnaries 
among the Jews. The Alcoraniſts can find nothing 
excellent qut of the Alcoran ; are enemies of philoſo- 
phers, metaphyſicians, and ſcholaſtic writers, With 
them the Alcoran is every thing, 61 Fs 

. ALCOVE, among builders; a receſs, or part of a 
chamber n an eſtrade, or partition of co- 
lumns, and other correſponding ornaments, in which 


is placed a bed of ſtate, and ſometimes ſeats io enter- 
tain company. Theſe alcoves are frequent in Spain; 


and the bed is raiſed two or three aſcents, with a rail 
at the foot. | © | 


. 


ci 
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biſhop Egbert, as we learn from his own letters, in 
which he frequently calls that great prelate his beloved 
maſter, and the clergy of York the companions of his 
youthful ſtudies. As he ſurvived vencrable Bede about 
70 years, it is hardly poſſible that he could have re- 
ceived auy part of his education, under him, as ſonic 
writers of literary hiſtory have affirmed ; and it is wor- 
thy of obſervation, that he never calls that great man 


his maſter, though he ſpeaks of him with the higheſt 


veneration. It is not well known to what preferments 
he had attained in the church before he left England, 


though ſome ſay he was abbot of Canterbury. The 
accaſion of his leaving his native country, was his be- 
ally by Offa king of Mercia to the 


ing ſent on an emb 
emperor Charlemagne; who contracted ſo great an 


cſteem and friendſhip for him, that he carneſtly ſolici- 


ted, and at length prevailed upon him, to ſettle in his 
court, and become his preceptor in the ſciences. Al- 
cuinus accordingly inſtructed that great prince in rhe- 
toric, logic, mathematics, and divinity ; which ren- 
dered him one of his greateſt favourites. He was: 
treated with ſo much kindneſs and familiarity (ſays a 
cotemporary writer) by the Emperor, that the other 
courtiers called him, by way of eminence; the emperor's 
delight. Charlemagne employed his learned favourite 
to write ſeveral books againſt the heretical: opinions 


of Felix Biſhop of Urgel in Catalonia, and to defend. 


the orthodox faith againſt that hereſiarch, in the coun- 


cil of Francfort, A. D. 894; which he performed to- 


the entire ſatisfaction of the Emperor and council, and 
even to the conviction of Felix and his followers; who 
abandoned their errors. The Emperor conſulted 
chiefly with Alcuinns on all things relating to religion 
and learning; and, by his advice, did, many great 
things for the advancement of both. An academy. 
was eſtabliſhed in the Imperial palace, over which Al- 
cuinus preſided, and in which the princes and prime 


nobility were edueated; and other academies were 
eſtabliſhed in the chief towns of Italy and France, at 


bis inſtigation; and under his inſpeftien. France 
os one of our beſt Writers of literary hiſtory) is in- 

ebted to, Alcuinus for all the polite learning it boaſt- 
ed of in that and the following ages. The univerſities: 
of Paris, Tours, Fuldon, Spiſſons, and many others, 


OWC. 


ALCUINUS (Flaccus), an eceleſiaſtic of the 
2 Where he was born, is a matter of 

pute; but, according to the moſt probable opinion, 
it was in Yorkſhire. It is pretty certain, however, that 
he was educated at York, under the direction of arch- 


ALC 
Alrvinus owe to him their origin and increafe ; thofe of whom 
Ihe was not the ſaperior and founder, being at leaſt en- 
Alcyonius. lighiened by his doctrine and example, and enriched 
8 by the benefits he red for them from Charle- 
magne.” After Alcainas had ſpent many years in the 
intimate familiarity with the 
his age, he at length, with great difficulty, obtained 
leave to retire from court to his abbey of 8t Martin's at 


Tours, Here he kept up a conftant correſpondence 
letters wich Charlemagne; from which it appears, 
that both the emperor and his learned friend were ani- 


mated with the moſt ardent love to learning and reli- 
gion, and conſtantly employed in contriving and exc- 
cuting the nobleſt deſigns for their advancement. He 
compoſed man — on 2 great variety of ſubjects, 
in a ſtyle — ſaperior in purity and elegance to that 
of the generality of writers in the age in which he flou- 
riſned. Charlemagne often ſolicited him, with all the 
warmth of a molt affectionate friend, to return to court, 
and fayonr him with his company and advice; but he 
ſtill excuſed himſelf ; and nothing could draw him 
from his retirement in his abbey of St Martin in Tours, 
where he died A. D. 904. His works were collected 


and publiſhed by Andrew du Cheſne in one volume fo- 


lio, Paris, 1617. They conſiſt of, 1. Tracts upon ſcrip- 
ture. 2, Tracts upon doctrine, diſcipline, and morality. 
3. Hiſtorical treatiſes, letters, and poems. 
cdition, there has been publiſhed an incredible number 
of tracts, poems, &c. aſcribed to this author, moſt of 
which, in all probability, were not his. 

ALC oN, the trivial name of a ſpecics of alcedo. 
Sce ALCEDO. | 

__ ALCYONIUM, an obſolete name of a ſubmarine 
plant. It is alſo uſed for a kind of coral, or aſtroites, 
frequently found foſſile in England. ß 
Alcvontun Stagnum (anc. geog.), a lake in the 
territory of Corinth, whoſe depth was unfathomable, 
and in vain attempted to be diſcovered by Nero. Thro' 
this lake Bacchus is ſaid to have deſcended to hell, to 
bring back Semele ; (Pauſanias). 

 ALCYONIUS (Peter), a learned Italian, who flou- 

riſhed in the 16th century. He was well verſed in the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and wrote ſome pieces of 
cloquence which met with great approbation. 
was corrector of the preſs a conſiderable time for Al- 

dus Manutius, and is intitled to a ſhare in the praiſes 
given to the editions of that learned printer. He pu- 
bliſhed a treatiſe concerning baniſhment, which con- 
tained ſo many fine paſſages intermixed with others 
quite the reverſe, that is was thought he had tacked 
to ſomewhar of his own, ſeveral fragments of a treatiſe 
of Cicero de gloria; and that afterwards, in order to 


ſave himſelf from being detected in this theft, he burnt. 


the manuſcript of Cicero, the only one extant. Pau- 
lus Manutius, in his commentary upon theſe words of 
Cicero, Librum tibi celeriter mittam de gloria, 1 
will ſpeedily ſend you my treatiſe on glory; has the 
following paſſage r to this affair: “ He means 
(fays he) his two books On Glory, which were handed 

own to the age of our fathers; for Bernard Juſtinian, 
in the index of his books, mentions Cicero de Gloria. 
Thistreatiſe, however, when Bernard had left his whole 
library to a nunnery, could not be found, though 
ſought after with great care: nobody doubted bat Pe- 
ter Alcyonius, who, being phyſician to the nunnery, 
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cateſt prince of 


Since that 


He 
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was entruſted with the library, had baſely ſtole it. Aldbo- 
And truely, in his treatiſe Of Baniſhment, ſome things rough, 
are found mtcriperied here and there, which ſcem not 
to ſavour of Alcyonius, but of ſome higher author.” Alderman. 
The two orations he made after the taking of Rome, 
wherein he „ very ſtrongly the injuſtice of 
Charles V. and the barbarity of his ſoldiers, were ex- 
cellent pieces. There is alſo an oration aſcribed to him, 
on the knights who died at the ficge of Rhodes. 
ALDBOROUGH, a ſea- port town in Suffolk, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is pleaſantly ſituated, 
in a dale, between a high hill to the weſtward, on 
which its large old-built church ſtands; the ſea to the 
caſt, and its river running ſouth-weſt. It is a large, 
long, ordinary town, made up of two or three ſtreets 
of low houfes, running parallel to each other. A quar- 
ter of a mile to the ſouth lies Slaughden, where they 
have a commodious key, with warchouſes for fiſh : more 
ſoutherly ſtill, they have conveniences for drying their 
north-ſca fiſh. Their employment in the fiſhery is their 
chief buſineſs, which is conſiderable in the ſeaſons for 
catching herrings and ſprats; and it is the only place 
in England for curing red ſprats. It is a town corpo- 
rate, and ſends two members to parliament. Towards 
the ſea, it has ſome pieces of cannon planted for its de- 
fence. It is 88 miles north-caſt from London. E. Long. 
I. 32. N. Lat. 52. 50. 1 8 
ALDBOROUGH, a market-town in the weſt riding 
of Lorkſhire, ſcated on the river Oufe, 15 miles north- 


welt of York, and 200 miles north of London. It 


ſends two members to parliament. W. Long. o. 20. 
N. Lat. 54.15. It was anciently a Roman city, call- 
ed Iſurium Brigantium ; and ſcveral coins and monu- 
Nes of the Saxons and Romans have been diſcoyered 
there. | | = 
ALDEBARAN, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 


magnitude, called in Engliſh the bu/4/*s eye, as making 


the eye of the conſtellation Tauras. Its longitude is 
6 deg. 32 man. 9 ſec. of Gemini, and its latitude 5 deg. 
29 min. 40 ſec. ſouth. PF. 
_ ALDER-rT&Ex, in botany. Sce BeTULAa. 
ALDERHOLM, a pleaſant ifland of Sweden, for- 
med by the three arms of a river running thro? Gentle, 
a town of Nordland, in Sweden. Here is a wharf, a 
repolitory for planks and deals, two packing houſes, a 
large cuſtomhouſe for taking toll of the ſhips, an arſe- 
nal for cannon, and a granary, 
ALDERMAN, in the Britiſh policy, a magiſtrate 
ſubordinate to the lord-mayor of a city or town-cor- 


porate. The number of theſe magiſtrates is not limi- 


ted, but is more or leſs according to the magnitude of 
the place. In London they are 26; each having one 
of the wards of the city committed to his care. This 
office is for life; ſo that when one of them dies, or re- 
ſigns, a ward-mote is called, who return two perſons, 
one of whom the lord-mayor and aldermen chooſe to 
ſupply the vacancy. All the aldermen are juſtices of the 
peace, by a charter of 15 Geo. II. The aldermen of 
London, &. are exempted from ſerving inferior offi- 
ces; nor ſhall they be put upon aſſizes, or ſerve on ju- 
ries, ſo long as they continue to be aldermen. 
ALDERMAN, among the ancient Saxons, was a de- 
gree of nobility anſwering to earl or count at preſent. 
ALDERMAN was alſo nſed, in the time of kin 
Edgar, for a judge or juſtice, Thus we meet mw 
e 
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Alderney, the titles of 'Aldgrmannus totius Anglia, aldermannus 
Aldhelm. regis, comitatys civitatis, burgi, caſtelli, hundredi 


ſive wapentachii, et novemdecimorum. According to 
Spelman, the al/dermannus totius Anglia ſcems to have 
been the ſame officer who was afterwards ſtyled capita- 
lis juſliciarius Anglie, or chict-juſtice of England; the 
aldermannus regis ſeems to haye been an occaſional 
magiſtrate, anſwering to our juſtice of aſſize; and the 
 aldermannus comitatus, à magiſtrate who held a middle 
rank between what was afterwards called the ear/ and 
the ſheriff; he fat at the trial of cauſes with the biſhop : 
the latter proceeding according to eccleſiaſtical law, 
and the former declaring and expounding the common 

ALDERNEY, an iſland in the Britiſh channel, ſub- 
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ſurrounded, and the great difficulty of acquiring know- Aldhelm 


ledge without proper inſtruction, Aldhelm was a very 
extraordinary man. From one of his letters to Hedda 
biſhop of Wincheſter, concerning the nature of his ſtu- 
dies whilſt at Canterbury, he appears to have been 
indefatigably determined to acquire eyery ſpecies of 
learning in his power. For a copy of this curious 
epiltle, ſee Henry's Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 320. King Al- 
fred the Great declared, that Aldhelm was the beſt of 
all the Saxon poets ; and that a favourite ſong, which 
was univerſally ſung in his time, near 200 years after 
its author's death, was of his compoſition. When he 
was abbot of Malmſbury, having a fine voice, and great 
{kill in muſic as well as poetry, and obſerving the 
backwardneſs of his barbarous country men to liſten to 


ject to the erown of Great Britain. It is about cight grave inſtructions, he compoſed a number of little 
miles in compaſs, and is ſeparated from Cape la Hogue, Joems, which he ſung to them after maſs in the ſweet- 
in Normandy, by a narrow ſtreight, called the A ace of eſt manner; by which they were gradually inſtructed 
Alderney, which is a very dangerous paſſage in ſtormy and civilized. After this excellent perſon had govern- 
weather when the two currents meet ; otherwiſe it is ed the monaſtery of Malmſbury, of which he was the 
ſafe, and has depth of water for the largeſt hips. Thro' founder, about 30 years, he was made biſhop of Shere- 
this ſtreight the French fleet made their eſcape after burn, where he died A. D. 7c9,—He wrote, 1. De 
their defeat at La Hogue, in 1692, It is a healthy C vitiis 8 This treatiſe is extant in Bi- 
iſland, has but one church, is fruitful both in corn and bliotheca Patrum of Caniſius. 2. Euigmaticum verſus 
paſture, and is remarkable for a fine breed of cows, The mille. This, with ſeveral other of his 
inhabitants, for their greater ſafety, live together in a publiſhed by Martin Delrio at Mentz, 8vo, 1601. 
town of the ſame name. The number of houſes are 3. A book addreſſed to a certain king of Northumber- 
ſaid to be 200, and the inhabitants 1000. It has but land, named Alfrid, on various ſubjects. 4. De vita 
one harbour, called Crabby, which is at a good diſtance monachorum. 5. De laude ſanctorum. 6. De arithme- 
from the town; and is only fit for ſmall veſſels. To the tica. 7. De aftrologia. 8. A book againſt the mi- 
weſt lie the range of rocks called the Caſkets, ſo dan- ſtake ot the Britons concerning the celebration of Ea- 
gerous to mariners. W. Long. 2. 17. N. Lat. 49. 50. fter ; printed by Sonjus, 1576. 9. De laude virgi- 
ALDHELM (St), hiſhop of Shereburn in the time »4itetis, Manuſcript, in Bennet-college, Cambridge. 
of Saxon Heptarchy. He is ſaid to have been the Publiſhed among Bede's Cpuſcula. Beſides many ſon- 
ſon of Kenred, brother to Ina, king of the Weſt- nets, epiſtles, and homilies in the Saxon language. 
Saxons ; but, inthe opinion of William of Malmſbury, ALDPORT, an ancient name for Mancheſter. 
his father was no more than a diſtant relation to the See MancCuESTER. | 
king. Having received the firſt part of his education 
in K {chool which one Macdulf, a learned Scot, had the biſhopric of Worceſter in the year 1046, He was 


ſet up in the place where Malmſbury now ſtands, he ſo much in favour with _ Edward the Confeſſor, 


traveled into France and Italy for his improvement. and, had ſo much power over his mind, that he obliged 
At his return home, he ſtudied ſome time under Adrian him to be reconciled with the worſt of his enemies, 
abbot of St Augaſtine's in Canterbury, the moſt learn- particularly with Swane ſon of the earl Goodwin, who 


ed profeſſor of the ſciences who had ever been in Eng- had revolted againſt him, and came with an army to, 


land. In theſe different ſeminaries he acquired a very jnvade the kingdom. Aldred alſo reſtored the union 
uncommon ſtock of knowledge; and became famous and friendſhip between king Edward and Griffin king: 
for his learning, not only in England, but in foreign of Wales. He took afterwards a journey to Rome,, 


ems, was 


ALDRED, abbot of Taviſtock, was promoted to. 
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Aldred. 


countries: whence ſeveral learned men ſent him their and being returned into England, in the year 1054, 


writings for his peruſal and correction; particularly he was ſent ambaſſador to the emperor Henry II.; he 
Prince Arcivil, a ſon of the king of Scotland, who ſtaid a whole year in Germany, and was very honour-- 
wrote many pieces which he ſent to Aldhelm, © in- ably entertained by Herman archbiſhop of Cologn, 
treating him to give them the laſt poliſh, by rubbing... from whom he learned many things relating to eccleſi- 


off their Scots ruſt.” He was the firſt Engliſhman aſtical diſcipline, which on his return ke eſtabliſhed in 


who wrote in the Latin language both in proſe and his own dioceſe. In the year 1058 he went to Jeru- 
verſe, and compoſed a book for the inſtruction of his ſalem, which no archbiſhop or _ of England had 


countrymen in the proſody of that language. Beſides ever done before him. Two years aſter he returned to. 


this, he wrote ſeveral other ireatiſes on various ſubjects; England; and Kinſius archbiſhop of York dying the 
ſome of which are loſt, and others publiſhed by Martin 22d of December 1060, Aldred was elected in his ſtead 


Delrio and Caniſius. Vencrable Bede, who flouriſhed on Chriſtmas day following, and thought fit to keep 
in the end of this and the beginning-of the next cen- his biſhoprich of Worceſter with the archbiſhoprick of. 


tury, gives the fellowing character of Aldhelm-: “ He Canterbury, as ſome of his predeceſſors had done. Al- 
was a man of univerſal erudition, haying an elegant dred went ſoon after to Rome, in order to receive the 
ſty le, and being wonderfully well acquainted with books, Pallium from the Pope: He was attended by Toſton. 
both on philoſophical and religious ſubjects.“ In fact, carl of Northumberland, Giſo biſhop of Wells, and; 
conſidering the cloud of ignorance by which he was Walter biſhop of Eereford, The Pope received Tol- 
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cd to Giſo and Walter their requeſt, becauſe they were 
_ tolerably well learned, and not accuſed of ſimony. But 
Aldred being by his anſwers found ignorant, and guil- 
ty of ſunony, the pope deprived him very ſeverely of 
all honours and dignities; ſo that he was obliged to 
return without the Pallium. On his way home he and 
his three fellow-travellers were attacked by ſome rob- 
bers, who took from them all that they had, though 
they did not offer to kill them. This obliged them to 
return to Rome: and the pope, either out of com- 
ſſion, or by the threatenings of the carl of Northum- 
beriend, ave Aldred the Pallium; but he was obli- 
ed to reſign his biſhopric of Worceſter, However, as 
the archbiſhopric of York had been almoſt entire! 
ruined by the many invaſions of foreigners, king Ed- 


ward gave the new archbiſhop leave to keep twelve vil- 


layes of manors which belonged to the biſhopric of 

/orceſter, Edward the Confeſſor dying in 1066, 
Aldred crowned Harold his ſucceſſor. He alſo crown- 
cd William the Conqueror, after he had made him 
take the following oath, viz. that he would protect the 
holy church of God and their leaders; that he would 
eſtabliſh and obſerve righteous laws ; that he would en- 
tirely prohibit and ſuppreſs all rapincs and unjuſt 
judgments. - He was ſo much in favour with the Con- 
queror, that this prince looked upon him as a father ; 
and, though imperious in regard to every body elle, he 
yet ſubmitted to obey this- archbiſhop : John Bromton 
gives us an inſtance of the king's ſubmiſſion, which at 
the ſame time ſhows the prelate's haughtineſs.— It hap- 
pened one day, as the archbiſhop was at York, that 
the deputy-povernor or lord-lieutenant going out of the 
city with a great number of people, met the arch- 
bithop's ſervants, who came to town with ſcveral carts 
and horſes loaded with proviſions. The governor aſk- 


ed them to whom they — — and they having an- 


ſwered they were Aldred's ſervants, the governor or- 
dered that all theſe proviſions ſhonld be carried to the 
king's ſtore-houſe. The archbiſhop ſent immediately 
ſome of his clergy to the governor, commanding him 
to deliver the proviſions, and to make ſatis faction to St 
Perer, and to bim the ſaint's vicar, for the injury he 
had done them; adding, that it he refuſed to comply, 
the archbiſhop would make uſe of his apoſtolic autho- 
rity againſt him, (intimating thereby that he wonld ex- 
communicate him). The governor, offended at this 

ound meſſage, uſed the perſons whom the archbiſhop 
had ſent him very ill, nd returnedan anſwer as haugh- 
ty as the meſſage was. Aldred thereupon went to 
London to make his complaint to the king; but in 
this very complaint he ated with his wonted inſolence; 
ſor meeting the king in the church of St Peter at 
Weſtminſter, he ſpoke to him in theſe words.“ Hear- 
« ken, O William: when thou waſt but a foreigner, and 
« God, to paniſh the fins of this nation, permitted thee 
© to become maſter of it, after having ſhed a great deal 
* of blood, I conſecrated thee, and put en 
„upon thy head with bleſſings; but now, becauſe 
«« thou haſt deſerved ir, I pronounce a curſe over thee, 
« inſtead of a bleſſing, ſince thou art become the 
& perſecutor of God's church, and of his miniſters, and 
haft broken the promiſes and the oaths which thou 
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Aldred. ton very honoarably, and made him fit by him in the 
— ſynod which he held againſt the Simoniſts. He grant- 
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« madeſt to me before St Peter's altar.“ The king, Aldred, 
terrified at this diſcourſe, fell upon his knees, and Aldrich. | 


humbly begged the prelate to tell him, by what crime 
he had delerved ſo ſevere a ſentence. The noblemen, 
who were. preſent, were enraged againſt the arch- 
biſhop, and Joadly cried out he deſerved: death, or at 
leaſt baniſhment, for having offered ſuch an injury to his 
ſovereign, and they efſed him with threatenings to 
raiſe the king from the ground. But the prelate, un- 
moved at all this, anſwered calmly, © Good men, let 
„him he there, for he is not at Aldred's but at St 
„Peter's feet; he muſt feel St Peter's power, ſince he 
*« dared to "injure his vicegerent,” Having thus re- 
proved the nobles by his epiſcopal authority, he vonch- 
ſafed to take the king by the hand, and to tell him the 
prone of his complaint. The king humbly excuſed 
imfelf, by ſaying he had been ignorant of the whole 
matter; and begged of the noblemen to intreat the 
prelate, that he might take off the carſe he had 
nounced, and to change it into a bleſſing. Aldred 


was at laſt prevailed upon to fayour the king thus far; 


bat not without the promiſe of ſeveral preſents and fa- 
vours, and only after the king had granted him to 
take ſuch a revenge on the governor as he thought fit. 
Since that time (adds the hiſtorian) none of the no- 
blemen ever dared to offer the leaſt injury. It may be 
queſtioned, which was more ſurpriſing here, whether the 
archbiſhop's haughtineſs, Who dared to treat his ſo- 
vereign after ſo unbecoming a manner; or the king's 
ſtupidity, who ſuffered ſuch iuſolence and audacioumeſs 
from a prieſt ?—The Danes having made an invaſion in 
the north of England in the year 1068, under the con- 
duct of Harold and Canute the fons of king Swane, 
Aldred was fo much afflicted at it, that he dicd of grief 
the 11th of September in that ſame year, having be- 
ſought God that he miglit not ſce the defolation of his 
ebm e | 
ALDRICH (Robert), biſhop of Carliſle, was born 
at Burnham in Buckinghamſhire ahout the year 1493, 
and educated at Eaton-ſchool ; from whence, in 150), 
he was elected ſcholar of King's-college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degree in arts, and was afierwards 
proctor of the univerſity. In 1525, he was appointed 
maſter of Faton ſchool, then became fellow of that 
college, and finally provoſt. In 1529, he went to 
Oxford, where, being firſt incorporated bachelor of 
divinity, in the following year. he proceeded doctor 
in that faculty : in 1531, he was made arch-deacon of 
Colcheſter ; in 1534, canon of Windfor ; and the ſame 
year, regiſtrary of the order of the garter. He was 
conſecrated biſhop of Carliſle in the year 1537, and 


died at Horncaſtle in Lincolnſhire in 1556. He wrote, 


1. Epiflola ad Cul. Hormanum, in Latin verſe ; printed 
in Horman's Antiboſſican, Lend. 1521, of which book 
Pitts erroneouſly makes Aldrich the author. 2. Epi- 
grammataà varia. 3. Latin verſts, and another /u bn 
to Horman, prefixed to the Vulgaria puerorum of that 
author, pI; 1519, 4to. 5. Anſwers 19 certain que- 
ries concerning the abuſes of the maſs ; allo about recei- 
— the ſacrament. 6 8 
ALpkrIcn (Dr Henry), an eminent Engliſt divine 
and philoſopher, born at London in 1647, was edu- 
cated at Weſtminſter ſchool under the famous Dr Buſ- 
by, and admitted of Chriſt-church college, Oxford. 
— — | He 
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Aldrich, He had a great ſhare in the controverſy with the Pa- and the other on the death of the duke of Glouceſter. Aldrich, 
— — wy in the reign of James II. and biſhop Burnet ranks Sir John Hawkins hath reſerved a humorous tranſla- Aldrovan- 
im among thoſe who examined all the points of po- tion by him of the well-known Engliſh ballad, dus. 


pery with a ſolidity of judgment, clearneſs of argu- bem calf 


ment, depth of learning, and vivacity of writing, far 


beyond any who had before that time written in our 
language. He rendered himſelf fo conſpicuous, that 
at the Revolution, when Maſſey the popiſh dean of 
Chriſt-church fled, his deanery was conferred on him. 
In this ſtation he behaved in an exemplary manner, and 


that fabric owes much of its beauty to his ingenuity : 


it was Aldrich who deſigned the beautiful ſquare call- 
ed Peckwater-Quadrangle, which is eſteemed an excel- 
lent piece of architecture. In imitation of his pre- 
deceſſor Dr Fell, he publiſhed, yearly, a piece of . 
ancient Greek author, as a preſent to the ſtudents of 

his houſe : he publiſhed / Syſtem of Logic, with ſome 
other pieces; and the reviſing Clarendon's Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion was intruſted to him and biſhop Spratt ; 

but it doth not appear that they made any additions, 
or conſiderable alterations in it, as has been aſſerted by 
Mr Oldmixon. Beſides his preferments above men- 
tioned, Dr Aldrich was alſo rector of Wem in Shrop- 


ſhire. He was choſen prolocutor of the convocation 
in 1702. This worthy perſon died at Chriſt-church 


on the 14th of December 1710. As to his character, 
he was a moſt univerſal ſcholar, and had a taſte for all 
forts of learning, eſpecially architecture. Sir John 

Hawkins has favoured the public with ſeveral particu- 


lars relative to Dr Aldrich's ſkill in muſic; and on ac- 


count of the Doctor's eminence in this reſpect, Sir 
John hath given his life, with his head prefixed, His 
abilities as a muſician rank him, we are told, among 
the greateſt maſters of the ſcience. He compoſed many 
{ſervices for the church, which are well known; as are 
alſo his anthems, nearly to the namber of twenty. He 


adapted, with great ſkill and judgment, Engliſh words 


to many of the notes of Paleſtrina, Cariſſimi, Victoria, 
and other Italian compoſers for the church, ſome of 
which are frequently ſung in the cathedrals as anthems. 
By the happy talent which Dr Aldrich poſſeſſed, of na- 
turalizing the compoſitions of the old Italian maſters, 
and accommodating them to an Engliſh ear, he in- 
creaſed the ſtores of his own church. Though the 
Doctor chiefly applied himſelf to the cultivation of ſa- 
cred muſic, yet, being a man of humour, he could di- 
vert himſelf by producing picces of a lighter kind. 
There are two catches of his; the one, © Hark the 
bonny Chriſt-church bells, the other intitled, A 
Smoaking Catch,“ to be ſung by four men ſmoaking 
their pipes, which is not more difficult to ſing than di- 
verting to hear. His love of ſmoaking was, it ſeems, 
ſo exceſlive as to be an entertaining topic of diſcourſe 
in the univerſity, Snch was Dr Aldrich's regard for 
the advancement of muſic, and the honour of its pro- 
feſſors, that he had formed a deſign of writing a hiſto- 
ry of the ſcience; and the materials from which he 
propoſed to compile it are yet extant in the library of 
his own college. It appears from theſe materials, that 
he had marked down every thing which he had met 
with concerning muſic and muſicians ; but that he had 
wrought no part of them into any kind of form. 
Dr Aldrich is of ſome note as a Latin poet. In the 
Muſz Anglicans, we find two elegant copies of verſes 
by him; one on the acceſſion of King William III. 
Vol. I. 


« A ſoldier and a ſailor, 
« Atinker and a taylor, &c. 


The following epigram, entitled © Cauſa Bibendi,” 
is likewiſe aſcribed to Dr Aldrich : 

csi bene quid memini, Cauſz ſunt quinque bibendi, 

« Hoſpitis Adventus ; preſens Sitis, atque e ; 

« Aut Vini Bonitas ; aut que libet altera Cauſa. 
The epigram has been thus tranſlated : 


«« If on my theme I rightly think, 

« There are five reaſons why men drink : 
«© Good wine, a friend, becauſe I'm dry, 
«« Orleſt 1 ſhould be by and by, 

Or any other reaſon why.” 


The tranſlation is not equal to the original, It is e- 


vident, from the verſes cited and referred to, that Dr 


Aldrich was of a very cheerful and pleaſant turn of 
mind. Indeed, he is always ſpoken of as having been 


a man of wit; and as one who, to his great talents and 


virtues, joined thoſe amiable qualities, which rendered 
him the object of general affection, as well as of general 
eſteem and reſpect. Having never been married, he 
appropriated his income to works of hoſpitality and 
beneficence, and encouraging learning to the utmoſt 
of his power, of which he was a moſt munificent pa- 

tron, as well as one of the greateſt men in England, 
if conſidered as a Chriſtian or a gentleman. He had 
always the intereſt of his college at heart, whereof he 
was an excellent governor, And as he was remark- 
able for modeſty and humility, concealing his name to 
thoſe ſeveral learned tracts he publiſhed, fo at his death 


he appointed to be buried without any memorial in the 


cathedral ; which his thrifty nephew complied with, 
depoſiting him on the ſouth ſide of biſhop Fell's grave, 
December 22, eight days after his deceaſe; which 
happened in the 63d or 64th year of his age. $: 
ALDROVANDUS (Ulyſſes), — of philo- 
ſophy and phy ſic at Bologna, the place of his nativity. 
He was a moſt curious inquirer into natural hiſtory, 
and travelled into the moſt diſtant countries on purpoſe 
to inform himſelf of their natural productions. Minerals, 
metals, plants and animals, were the objects of his 
curious reſearches ; but he applied himſelf chiefly to 
birds, and was at great expence to have figures of 
them drawn from the life. Aubert le Mire ſays, that 
he gave a certain painter, famous in that art, a yearly 
ſalary of 200 crowns, for 30 years and upwards; and 
that he employed at his own expence Lorenzo Bennini 
and Cornelius Swintus, as well as the famous engraver 
Chriſtopher Coriolanus. Theſe expences ruined his 
fortune, and at length reduced him to the utmoſt ne- 
cellity ; and it is ſaid that he died blind in an hoſpital 
at Bologna, at a great age, in 1605, Mr Bayle ob- 
ſerves, that antiquity does not furniſh us with any in- 


ſtance of a deſign ſo extenſive and fo laborious as that 


of Aldrovandus, with regard to natural hiſtory ; that 
Pliny has treated of more kinds of ſubjects, but only 
touches lightly on them, ſaying but a little upon any 
thing, whereas Aldrovandngs has collected all he could 
meet with. His compilation, or that compiled _ 
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Allruvan- his plan, confiſts of 13 volumes in folio, ſeveral of which 


Ale, 


were printed after his death. He bimſelf publiſhed 
his Ornithology, or Hiſtory of Birds, in three folio vo- 
lumes, in 1599 ; and his ſeven books Of Inſccts, which 
make another volume of the ſame ſize. The volume 
Of Serpents, three Of «gen one Of Fiſhes, 
that Ot exanpitious Animals, the Hiſtory of Monſters, 
with the Supplement to that of Animals, the treatiſe 
Of Metals, and the Dendrology or Hiſtory of Trees, 
viere publiſhed at ſeveral times after the death of Al- 
drovandus, by the care of ſcycral perſons; and Aldro- 
vandus i; the ſole author only of the firſt fix volumes of 
tis work, the reſt having been finiſhed and compiled 
by others, upon the plan of Aldrovandus; a moſt ex- 
teuſtve plan, wherein he not only relates what he has 
read in naturaliſts, but remarks alſo what hiſtorians 
have written, lepiſlators ordained, and pocts feigned; 
he cxplains alſo the different uſes which may be made 
of the things he treats of, in common life, in medicine, 
architecture, and other arts; in ſhort, he ſpeaks of mo- 


_ rality, proverbs, devices, riddles, hieroglyphics, and 


many other things which relate to his ſubject, 
ALDROVANDA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to the pentagynia claſs of 
plants; of which there is but one ſpecics, 
is divided into five parts; the petals are five; and the 
capſule has five valves, with ten ſeeds. It is a native 
of Italy and the Indies; and has no Engliſh name. 
ALDUABIS (anc geog.), a river of Celtic Gaul, 
which riſing from Mount Jura, ſeparating the Sequani 
from the Helvetit, and running through the county of 
Burgundy, or the Franche Comte, environs almoſt on 


every ſide the city of Beaſngon ; and running by Dole, 


falls into the Saone near Chalonc. In Cæſar it is call- 
ed Alduaſdubis; in Ptolemy, Dubis now le Doux. 
ALE, a fermented liquor obtained from an infuſion 
of malt, and differing from beer chiefly in havingaleſs 
proportion of hops. (Sce BxEwinG). This liquor, 
the natural ſubſtitute for wine in ſuch countries as could 
not produce the grape, was originally made in Egypt, 
the firſt planted kingdom, on the diſperſion from the 
eſt, that was ſuppoled unable to produce grapes. And, 
as the Noachian colonies pierced further into the welt 
they found, or thought they found, the ſame defect, 
and ſupplicd it in the ſame manner. 
of Spain, the inhabitants of France, and the aborigines 


of Britain, all uſed an infuſion of barley for their ordi- 
nary liquor: and it was called by the various names of 


Celia and Ceria in the firſt country, Cereviſia in the 
fecond, and Curmi in the laſt; all literally importing 
only the ſlrong water. ET” | 

% All the ſeveral nations (ſays Pliny) who inhabit 
the weſt of Europe, have a liquor with which they in- 
toxicate themſelves, made of corn and water. The 
manner of making this liquor is ſomewhat different in 
Gaul, Spain, 4, other countries, and is called by 
many various names, but its nature and properties are 
every where the ſame. The people of Spain, in parti— 
cular, brew this liquor ſo well, that it will keep good 
a long time. So exquiſite is the cunning of mankind, 
in pratifying their vicious appetites, that they have 
thus invented a method to make water itſelf intoxi- 
cate,” The method in which the ancient Britons, and 
other Celtic nations, made-their ale, is thus deſcribed 
by Iſidorus aud Oroſius. The grain is ſteeped in 
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The calyx 


Thus the natives 


ALE 


water and made to germinate, by which its ſpirits are 
excited and ſct at liberty; it is then dried aud grind- 
cd; after which it is infuſed in a certain quantity of 
water ; which being fermented, becomes a pleaſant, 
warming, ſtrengthening, and intoxicating liquor.“ 
This ale was molt commonly made of barley ; but ſome- 
times of wheat, oats, and millet. | 

Anciently the Welch and Scots had alſo two kinds 
of ale, called common ale and ſpiced ale; and their va- 
lue was thus aſcertained by law: © If a farmer hath 
no mead, he ſhall pay two caſks of ſpiced ale, or four 
caſks of common ale, for one caſæ of mead.”” By 
this law, a caſk of ſpiced alc, nine palms in height, 
and 18 palms in diameter, was valued at a ſum of mo- 
ney cqual in efficacy to L.7. 10s, of our preſent mo- 
ney ; and a caſk of common ale, of the ſame dimen- 
ſions, at a ſum equal to L.3. 155. This is a ſufficient 
proof, that even common ale in this period was an ar- 
ticle of luxury among the Welch, which could only 
be obtained by the great and opulent. Wine ſeems 
to have been quite unknowneven tothe kings of Wales 
in this period, as it is not ſo much as once mentioned 
in their laws; though Giraldus Cambrenſis, who flou- 


riſhed about a century after the conqueſt, acquaints us, 
that there was a vineyard in his time at Macnarper, 


near Pembroke, in South Wales. 
Ale was the favourite liquor of the Anglo-Saxons 


and Danes, as it had been of their anceſtors the an- 


cient Germans, Before their converſion to Chriſtiani- 


ty, they believed that drinking large and frequent 


draughts of ale was one of the chief felicities which 


thoſe heroes enjoyed who were admitted into the hall 
of Odin. | 85 


There are various ſorts of ale known in Britain, 


particularly pale and brown : the former is brewed from 
malt ſlightly dried; and is eſteemed more viſcid than 
the latter, which is made from malt more highly dri- 


cd or roaſted, 


Pale ale brewed with hard waters, as thoſe of ſprings 
and wells, is judged the moſt wholeſome, in regard the 
mineral particles tend to prevent the coheſions of thoſe 
drawn from the grain, and enable them to paſs the pro- 


per ſecretions the better; ſofter waters, as thoſe of ri- 


vers, and rain, ſeem better ſuited to draw out the ſub- 
ſtance of high-dried malts, which retain many igneous 
particles, beſt abſorbed in a ſmooth vehicle... _ 
In Staffordſhire, they have a ſecret of fining ale in 
a very ſhort time. Plot conjectures it to be done by 


adding alum, or vinegar, in the working. 


Ale is prepared various ways, and of various ingre- 
dients, as of wheat, rye, millet, oats, barley, the ber- 
ries of the quick- bean, &c. | | 

Some have found that the juice which bleeds from 
the birch or ſycamore 1s of great uſe on this occaſion, 
applied inſtead of water. It makes one buſhel of malt 
go as far as four in the common way, 


Some have a method of preparing ale, ſo that it will 


keep, carried to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. The ſecret 
is, by maſhing twice with freſh malt; boiling twice; 


and, after ſhipping it, putting to every five gallons two 


new-laid eggs whole, to remain therein. It is ſaid, 
that, in a fortnight's time, the ſhells will be diflolved ; 


and the eggs become like wind-eggs ; and that after- 


wards the white will diſappear and the yolk remain 
Ale 


Ale. 
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Ale is generally held to be more diuretic than beer, in 


——— regard it is ſmoother, more ſoftening, and relaxing; 


ſo that when urine is to be promoted by facilitating 
the paſſage, ale is moſt likely to effect it. 

Ale is flatulent ; and hence ſometimes produces co- 
lies, and the cholera morbus: it is aceſcent: but it does 
not produce calcareous diſeaſes, as has been aſſerted, 

It malt-liquor, of any degree of ſtrength, is be- 


come flat and tartith, as it is uſed, it ſhould be drawn 


our of the caſk into a jug, in which as many drams of 
powdered chalk is put as there are to be pints of liquor; 
thus a new ferment will be raiſed, a ſprightly taſte will 
be reſtored to the liquor, and its acidity will be de- 
ſtroyed. Tart liquors of this kind are apt to produce 


a dyſury, ſtrangury, or a gonorrhcea ; in which caſes, 


a ſmall quantity of brandy may be taken. 

The conſumption of ale in Great Britain is incre- 
dible. It was computed twenty years ago at the value 
of four millions yearly, including Great Britain and 
Ireland. Res 

The duties on ale and beer make a principal branch 
of the revenue in Britain. They were firſt impoſed 
by the 12th of Car. II. and have been continued by 
ſeveral ſubſequent acts of parliament to firſt Geo. III. 
which lays an additional duty of 3d. per barrel. In 
the whole, the brewer of alc and beer for ſale fhall pay 
35. for every barre] of either, above 6s. a barrel; and 


for every barrel of 6s. or under, the ſum of 18. 4d. 


Medicated ALEs, thole wherein medicinal herbs have 
been infuſed, or added during the fermentation. See 
PaHAaRMacy, (Index). | 

Gill ALE, is that in which the dried leaves of pill or 
ground-ivy have been infuſed. It is eſteemed abſterſive 


and vulncrary, and conſequently good in diſorders of 


the breaſt and obſtructions of the viſcera. Ce 

Ak -Lunuer, an officer in London, who inſpects the 
mcalures ufed in public-houſes. There are four alc- 
conners, who are all choſen by the liverymen in com- 
mon-hall on Midſummer-day. | 

ALt-Houſes muſt be licenſed by juſtices of the peace, 
who take recognizances of the perſons licenſed, and of 
their ſureties, viz. Tol. each, that they will not ſuffer 
unlawful gaming, nor other diſorderly practices in their 
houſes. Every perſon, excepting thoſe who ſell ale 
in fairs, neglecting to procure a licenſe, is liable to a 
penalty of 408. for the firſt offence, 41. for the ſecond, 
and 61, for the third, with all coſts. The licence is 
granted on the firſt of September, or within twenty 
days after, at a gencral mecting of the jultices for the 
diviſion to which he belongs, upon his producing a 
certificate to his character, unleſs, by living in a city 
or town-corporate, this laſt circumſtance 1s diſpenſed 
with, and continues in force for one ycar only. Ale- 
houſe keepers, ſelling ale in ſhort meaſure, are liable to 
a penalty not exceeding 408. and not leſs than 108. and 
likewiſe to a fine of 108. for permitting tipling, &c. 

By 29th Geo. II. c. 12. perſons keeping ale-houſes 
in Scotland ſhall be licenſed as in England, and the 
juſtices there ſhall meet annually to licenſe ale-houſes ; 
on cach of which licenſes a fee of 15. is payable to the 
clerk of the peace. Magiſtrates of royal boronghs 
thall mect yearly for the like parpoſe ; but where there 
all not be a ſuilicient number of magiſtrates to act in 
any royal boro:1gh, piſtices may grant licenſes, to be in 
force for one year only. Ibid. —— 
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the receipt produced, and licenſe ſtamped. 
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Perſons in Scotland convicted of keeping unlicenſed 
ale-houſes ſhall forfeit for the firſt oftence 5s. for the 
ſecond 108. for the third 20s. and to be diſqualified ; 
and for every ſubſequent offence 40s. to be levied by 
diſtreſs and ſale, one moiety to the informer, the other 
to the poor of the pariſh. Conviction to be intimated 
to the offender, and certified to the clerk of the peace, 
and recorded : but perſons aggrieved may appeal t 
the quarter ſeſſions. Ibid. | | 

Licenſes for houſes on the military roads in Scot- 
land ſhall be iſſued on payment of 15. only to the clerk 
of the peace : making out licenſes before the ſame be 
ſtamped, is a penalty of 101. and making them con- 
trary to the intention of this act, 51, and the ſame 
ſhall be vacated, unleſs the duty and fine be paid, and 

Ibid, 

ALE-Silver, a tax paid annually to the lord. mayor of 
London, by all who ſell ale within the city. 

ALEA, in Roman antiquity, denotes in general all 


Ale 
l 
Alectoro- 
mantia. 
— 


manner of games of chance; but, in a more reſtricted 


ſenſe, was uſed for a particular game played with dice 
and tables, not unlike our backgammon. 
ALEANDER (Jerome), cardinal and archbiſhop 
of Brindiſi, was born in 1480; and diſtinguiſhed himſclt 
at the beginning of the reformation, by the oppoſition 
he made to Luther: for being ſent into Germany as 
the pope's nuncio in 1519, he acted, as occaſion ſerved, 
in the character both of ambaſſador and doctor; and 
declaimed three hours together againſt Luther's doc- 
trine before the dict of Worms, but could not prevent 
that celebrated reformer from being heard in that dier. 
He publiſhed ſeveral works, and died at Rome in 1542, 
ALEANDER (Jeromey; a learned man of the ſeven- 
teenth century, born in the principality of Friuli, of the 
ſame family with the preceding. When he went to 
Rome, he was employed as ſecretary under cardi- 
nal Octavius Bandini, and diſcharged this office with 
great honour for almoſt twenty years. He afterwards, 
by the perſuaſion of Urban VIII. who had a great e- 
ſteem for him, became ſecretary to Cardinal Barberini, 
whom he accompanied to Rome when he went there 
in the character of legate a /atere, and in whoſe ſer- 
vice he dicd in 1631. He was one of the firſt mem- 
bers of the academy of Humoriſts, wrote alearned trea- 
tiſe in Italian on the device of the fociety, and diſplay- 
ed his genius on many different ſubjects. 
gave him a magnificent funeral at the academy of Hu- 
moriſts; the academiſts carried his corpſe to the grave; 
and Gaſpar Simeonibus, one of the members, made his 
funeral oration. WENT 
ALECTO, one of the FükiEs, daughter of Ache- 
ron and Night, or, as others would have it, of Pluto 
and Proſerpine. x | 
ALECTORIA, a ſtone ſaid to be formed in the 


gall-bladders of old cocks, to which the ancients a- 


{ſcribed many fabulous virtues. This is otherwiſe cal- 
led Alectorius Lapis, ſometimes Aletforolithos, in Eng- 
liſh the coch-ſtonce. The more modern naturaliſts hold 
the alectorius lapis to be originally ſwallowed down, 
not generated in, the ſtomach or gizzard of cocks and 
capons, It is known that many of the fowl-kind make 
42 practice of ſwallowing pebbles, as it is ſuppoſed to 
be of ſervice in the buſineſs of trituration and digeſtion. 

ALECTOROMANTIA, in antiquity, a ſpecies 


of divination performed by means of a cock. This is 
other- 
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otherwiſe called Alefryomancy ; of which there appear 
to have been different ſpecies, But that moſt ſpoken 
of by authors was in the following manner : A circle 
being deſcribed on the ground, and divided into twen- 
ty-four _ DN in cach of theſe ſpaces was 
written one of the letters of the alphabet, and on each 
of the letters was laid a grain of wheat ; after which, 
a cock being tarned looſe in the circle, particular no- 
tice was taken of the grains picked up by the cock, 
becauſe the letters under them, being formed into a 
word, made the anſwer deſired, 
ding to Zonaras, that Libanius and Jamblicus ſought 
who ſhould ſuceced the emperor Valens; and the cock 
cating the grains anſwering to the ſpaces @EOA, ſe- 
yeral whoſe names began with thoſe letters, as Theo- 
dotus, Theodiſtus, Theodulus, &c. were put to death; 


which did not hinder, but promote, Theodoſius to the 


ſucceſſion, But the ſtory, however current, is but ill 
ſupported: It has been called in queſtion by ſome, 
and refuted by others, from the ſilence of Marcellinus, 


Socrates, and other hiſtorians of that time. 


the wind, croſſing or ing the linc of a ſhip's 
courſe, preſſes upon the maſts and ſails ſo as to make 


her incline to one ſide, which is called the lec-ſide: 


hence, when the helm is moved over to this ſide, it is ſaid 
to be a. lee or hard-a-lee, © . 


ALEGAMBE (Philip), a celebrated Jeſuit, born 
at Bruſſels in 1592, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by publiſhing 
a Bibliotheque of the writers of his order, and dicd at 
Rome in 1652. 1 N 


ALEGRETTE, a ſmall town of Portugal, in A- 


lentejo, on the confines of Port Alegre, on the river 


Cajah, which falls into the Guadiana, a little below Ba- 
jadoz, near the frontiers of Spaniſh Eſtremadura. It 
is a very pretty town, and finely ſituated ; ſeven miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Port Alegre, and thirty north of Elvas. 


W. Long. 5. 20. N. Lat. 39. 6. 


ALEIUS CAMPUS (anc. geog.), a plain in Cili- 


cia, on this ſide the river Pyramus, near the mountain 


Chimera, famons for Bellerophon's wandering and pe- 


riſing there, after being thrown off Pegaſus ; which is 
the reaſon of the appellation. | 

ALEMANIA, or ALLEMANIA, (anc. geog.) aname 
of Germany, but not known before the time of the 
Antonines, and then uſed only for a part. After the 
Marcomanni and their allies had removed from the 
Rhine, a rabble, or collection of people from all parts 


of Gaul, as the term Alemanni denotes, prompted 
either by levity or poverty, occupied the Agri, called 
Decumates by Tacitus, becauſe they held them ona 


 4#ithe ; now ſuppoſed to be the duchy of Wirtemburg. 


Such appear to be the ſmall beginnings of Alemania, 
which was in after-times greatly enlarged: but till 
it was conſidercd as a diſtin part; for Caracalla, 
who conquered the Atemanni, aſſumed the ſurname both 
of Alemannicus and Germanicus. 


ALEMBDAR, an officer in the court of the Grand 


Signior, who bears the green ſtandard of Mahomet, 
les the ſultan appears in public on any ſolemn occa- 
ſion. 1 
ALEMBERT (John le Rond d'), an eminent 
French philoſopher, was born at Paris in 1717. 
derived the name of 
church ncar which, 


ohn le Rond from that of the 
ter his birth, he was expoſcd as 
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a foundling. His father, informed of this circum- Alembert. 
ſtance, liſtened to the voice of nature and duty, took —v— 


It was thus, accor- 


He. 
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meaſures for the proper education of his child, and for 
* future ſubſiſtence in a ſtate of caſe and indepen- 
ence. 

He received his firſt education in the College of the 
Four Nations, among e roman where he gave 
carly marks of capacity a enius. In the firſt year 
of his philoſophical ſtudies, he compoſed a Commen- 
tary on the Epiſtle of St Paul to the Romans, The 
Janſeniſts conſidered this production as an omen that 
portended to the party of Port-Royal a reſtoration 
to ſome part of their ancient ſplendor, and hoped to 
find one day in M. d'Alembert a ſecond Paſcal. To 
render this reſemblance more complete, they engaged 
their riſing pupil in the ſtudy of the mathematics; , 
they ſoon perceived that his growing attachment to 
this ſcience was likely to diſappoint the hopes they had 
formed with reſpe& to his future deſtination : they, 
therefore, endeavoured to divert him from this line: 


but their endeavours were fruitleſs. 
_ A-LEL, in the R a term only uſed when 
an 


At his leaving college, he found himſelf alone and 
unconnected in the world; and ſought an aſylum in 
the houſe of his aurſe. He comforted himſelf with the 
hope, that his fortune, though not ample, would bet- 
ter the condition and ſubſiſtence of that family, which 
was the only one that he could conſider as his own: 


Here, therefore, he took up his reſidence, reſolving to 


apply himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of geometry: And 
here he lived, during the ſpace of forty years, with the 
greateſt ſimplicity, diſcovering the angmentation of his 
means only by increaſing diſplays of 8 „con- 
ccaling his growing reputation and celebrity from theſe 
honeſt people, and making their plain and uncouth 
manners the ſubject of good-natured pleaſantry and 
philoſophical obſervation. His good nurſe perceived 
his ardent activity; heard him mentioned as the writer 
of many books; but never took it into her head that 
he was a / ag man, and rather beheld him with a kind 
of compaſſion. * Tou will never,“ ſaid ſhe to him one 
day,“ be any thing but a philoſopher—and what is a 
philoſopher a fool who toils and plagues himſelf during 


his life that people may talk of him when HE 1s NO MORE.” 


As M. d'Alembert's fortune did not far exceed the 
demands of neceſlity, his friends adviſed him to think 
of a profeſſion that might enable him to augment it. 
He accordingly turned his views to the law, and took 
his degrees in that line ; but ſoon abandoned this 
plan, and applied to the ſtndy of medieine. Geome- 
try, however, was always 1 him back to his for- 
mer purſuits, and after many ineffectual efforts to reſiſt 
its attractions, he renounced all views of a lucrative 
profeſſion, and gave himſelf over entirely to mathema- 
ties and poverty. 

In the year 1741 he was admitted member of the 
Academy of Sciences; for which diſtinguiſhed literary 


promotion, at ſuch an early age, he had prepared the 
way by correcting the errors of a celebrated work“, » The 4c. 
which was deemed c/affca/ in France in the line of ge- Jyſe demon- 
ometry. He afterwards ſet himſelf to examine, with tree of F. 
deep attention and aſſiduity, what muſt be the motion Beinau. 


of a body which paſſes from one fluid into another 
more denſe, in a direction not perpendicular to the 
ſurface ſeparating the two finids. Every. one knows 
the phenomenon which happens in this caſe, and ahi" 

amuſes 


ALE: 
vernment, which he owed to the friendſhip of Count Alembere. 
d' Argenſon. n N 
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Alembert. amuſes children under the denominations of Ducks and 
—— Drakes ; but M. d'Alembert was the firſt who explain- 


cd it in a ſatisfactory and philoſophical manner. 

Two years after his election to a place in the acade- 
my, he publiſhed his Treati/e en Dynamics, The new 
principle developed in this treatiſe conſiſted in eſtabliſh- 
ing equality, at cach inſtant, between the changes that 
the motion of a body has undergone, and the forces or 
powers which have been employed to produce them ; 
or, to expreſs the thing otherwiſe, in ſeparating into 
two parts the action of the moving powers, and conſi- 
dering the one as producing alone the motion of the 
body, in the ſecond inſtant, and the other as employed 
to deſtroy that which it had in the firſt. 


So early as the year 1744, M. d' Alembert had ap- 


plied this principle to the theory of the equilibrium, 


and the motion of fluids ; and all the problems before 
folved by geometricians became, in ſome meaſure, its 


corollaries. The diſcovery of this new principle was 
followed by that of a new calculus, the firſt trials of 
which were publiſhed in a Diſcourſe on the general Theo- 
ry of the Winds, to which the 5 adjudg- 
ed by the academy of Berlin in the year 1746, and 
which was a new and brilliant addition to the fame of 
M. d'Alembert. This new calculus of partial differ- 
ences he applied, the year following, to the problem of 
vibrating chords, whole ſolution, as well as the theory 
of the oſcillations of the air and the propagation of 
ſound, had been given but incompletely by the geome- 
tricians who preceded bim, and theſe were his maſters 
or his rivals. | 
In the year 1749 he furniſhed a method of applyin 

his principle to the motion of any body of a given fi- 
gure ; and he ſolved the problem of the preceſſion of 
the equinoxes, determined its quantity, and explained 
the phenomenon of the nutation of the terreſtrial axis 
diſcovered by Dr Bradley. | 

In 1752, M. d'Alembert publiſhed a treatiſe on the 
| Reſiſtance of Fluids, to which he gave the modeſt title 
of an Eſſay; but which contains a multitude of origi- 


nal ideas and new obſeryations. About the ſame time 


he publiſhed, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Ber- 
lin, Reſearches concerning the Integral Calculus, which 
is greatly indebted to him for the rapid progreſs it has 
made in the preſent century, _ 

While the ſtudies of M. d'Alembert were confined 


to geometry, he was little known or celebrated in his 


native country. His. connections were limited to. a 
| ſmall ſociety of ſelect friends: he had never ſeen any 
man in high office except M. d' Argenſon. Satisfied 
with an income which furniſhed him with the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, he did not aſpire after opulence or ho- 
nours, nor had they been hitherto beſtowed npon him, 
as it is eaſier to confer them on thoſe who ſolicit. them, 
than to look out for men who deſerve them. His 
_ cheerful converſation, his ſmart and lively ſallies, a hap- 
py knack at telling a ſtory, a ſingular mixtare of ma- 
lice of ſpeech with goodneſs of heart, and of delicacy 
of wit with ſimplicity of manners, rendered him a plea- 


ſing and intereſting companion, and his company con- 


ſequently was much ſought after in, the faſhionable cir- 
cles, His reputation, at length, made its way to the 
throne, and rendered him the object of royal attention 
and beneficence, He reccived alſo a penſion from go- 


The tranquillity of M. d'Alembert was abated when 
his fame grew more extenſive, and when it was known 
beyond thecircle of his friends, that a fine and enlight- 
ened taſte for literature and philoſophy accompanied 
his mathematical genius. Our author's eulogiſt aſcribes 


to envy, detraction, and to other motives nearly as un- 


enerous, all the diſapprobation, oppoſition, and cen- 
ure that M. d'Alembert met with on account of the 
publication of the famous Encyclopedical Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences, in conjunction with Diderot. None 
ſurely will refuſe the well-deſerved tribute of applauſe 
to the eminent diſplays of genius, judgment, and true 
literary taſte, with which M. d'Alembert has enriched 
the great work now mentioned. Among others, the 
Preliminary Diſcourſe he has affixed to it, concerning 
the riſe, progreſs, connections, and affinities of all the 
branches of human knowledge, is perhaps one of the 
moſt capital productions of which the philoſophy of the 


preſent age can boaſt. Nor will it be diſputed, that Mar. 1187. 


the maſter-builders of this new and ſtupendous temple 
of ſcience, for the worſhip of NATURE, had alſo really 
in view the advancement of human knowledge, andthe 
improvement of the arts and ſciences. This, no true, 
no candid philoſopher, will call in queſtion. But that 
in the inner court of this temple there was a confede- 
racy formed againſt all thoſe who looked higher than 
nature, for the principal object of their veneration and 
confidence, is a fact too palpable, nay, too boldly avow- 
ed, to ſtand in need of any proof. 3 85 
Some time after this, d' Alembert publiſhed his Phi- 
loſophical, Hiſtorical, and Philological Miſcellanies. 
Theſe were followed by the Memoirs of Chriſtina Queen 
of Sweden; in which M. d'Alembert ſhowed that he 
was acquainted with the natural rights of mankind, and 
was bold n aſſert them, His Eſſay on the In- 
tercourſe of Men of Letters with Perſons high in Rank 
and ()ffice, wounded the former to the quick, as it ex- 
poſed to the eyes of the public the ignominy of thoſe 
ſervile chains, which they feared to ſhake off, or were 


proud to wear. A lady of the court hearing one day 
the author accnſcd of having exaggerated the deſpotiſm 


of the great, and the ſubmiſſion they require, anſwered 
ſlily, i he had conſulted me, I would have told him ſtill 
more of the matter. | | 

M. d'Alembert gave very. elegant ſpecimens of his. 
literary abilities in his tranſlations of ſome ſelect pieces 
of Tacitus.. But theſe occupations did not divert him 
from his mathematical ſtudies ; for about the ſame time 
he enriched the Encyclopedie with a multitude of ex- 
cellent articles in that line, and compoſed his Reſearch». 
es on NN important Points of the Syſtem of the World, 
in which he carried to a higher degree of perfection 
the ſolution of the problem of the perturbations of the 
planets, that had ſeveral years before been preſented to 
the Academy. | | 
In 1759 he publiſhed his Elements of Philoſophy :. a 
work extolled as remarkable for its preciſion and per- 
ſpicuity ; in which, however, are ſome tenets relative 
both to metaphyſics and moral {cience, that are far from 
being admiſſible. 

The reſentment that was kindled (and the diſputes 
that followed it) by the article. Ceneva, inſerted in the 

Encyflopedie,, 


Aembert, Encyclopédie, are well known. 
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M. d'Alcmbert did 


not leave this field of controverſy with flying colours. 


Alemargth «17 aa - i i 
* | Voltaire was an auxiliary in the conteſt ; but as, in 


point of candour and decency, he had no reputation 
to loſe ; and as he weakened the blows of his enemies, 
by throwing both them and the ſpeQators into fits of 
laughter, 1 iſſue of the war pave him little uncaſi- 
neſs, It fell more heavily on d' Alembert; and expoſed 
him, even at home, to much contradiction and oppoſi- 
tion, 

It was on this occaſion that the late king of Pruſſia 
offered him an honourable aſylum at his court, and the 
place of preſident of his academy ; and was not of- 
fended at his refufal of theſe diſtinctions, but culti- 
vated an intimate friendſhip with him during the reſt 
of his life. He had refuſed, ſome time before this, 
a propoſal made by the empreſs of Ruſſia to intruſt him 
with the education of the Grand Duke ;—a propoſal 
accompanied with all the flattering offers that could 
tempt a man, ambitious of titles, or deſirous of making 
an ample fortune: but the objects of his ambition were 
tranquillity and ſtudy. 

In the year 1765, he publiſhed his Diſſertation en 
the Deſlruttion of the e e This piece drew upon 
him a ſwarm of adverſarics, who confirmed the merit 
and credit of his work by their manner of attacking 
it. 
Beſide the works already mentioned, he publiſhed 
nine volumes of memoirs and treatiſes, under the title 
of Opuſcules ; in which he has folved a multitude of 
problems relative to aſtronomy, mathematics, and na- 
tural philoſophy ; of which our paneyyriſt gives a par- 


ticular account, more eſpecially pf thoſe which exhibit 


new ſubjects, or new methods of inveſtigation. 

He publiſhed alſo Elements of Muſic; and rendered, 
ar length, the ſyſtem of Rameau intelligible ; but he 
did not think the mathematical theory of the ſonoronus 
body ſufficient to account for the rules of that art,— 
He was always fond of muſic; which, on the one 
hand, is connected with the moſt ſubtle and learned 
refcarches of rational mechanics; while, on the other, 
its power over the ſenſes and the ſoul exhibits to phi- 
loſophers phcnomena no leſs ſingular, and ſtill more in- 
explicable. | 

In the year 1772, he was choſen ſecretary to the 
French academy. 
ment, the deſign of writing the lives of all the deceaſed 
academicians, from 1700 to 1772 ; and in the ſpace of 
three years he executed this deſign, by compoling 70 
culogies. | 

M. d'Alembert died on the 29th of October 1783. 
There were many amiable lines of candour, modeſty, 


diſintereſtedneſs, and beneficence, in his moral charac- 


ter; which are deſcribed, with a diffuſive detail, in his 
culogium, by M. Condorcet, Hiſt. de ' Acad, Royale 
des Sciences, 1783. | | 
ALEMBIC, a chemical veſſel, uſually made of glaſs 
or copper, formerly uſed for diſtillation. The bottom 
part, which contained the ſubject for diſtillation, is 
called, from its ſhape, the cucurbit ; the upper part, 
which reccives and condenſes the ſteam, 1s called the 
head, the beak of which is fitted into the neck of a re- 
cciver. Retorts, and the common worm-ſlill, are now 
more generally employed. | | | 
ALEMBROTH, in the writings of the alchemiſts, 
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a word uſed for a fort of fixed alkaline ſalt, which had Alenio, 


nunnerics, that of St Clair is moſt remarkable. 


He formed, ſoon after this prefer- 
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the power of the famous alkaheſt, in diſſolving bodies, 


opening the pores of moſt or all known ſubſtances, and Aleppo. 


thence, as well as by deſtroying ſalphurs, promoting 
the ſeparation of metals from their ores,—It is alſo 
uſed for a compound of corroſive mercury and ſal am- 
moniac, Sce CHEMISTRY. 

ALENIO (Julius), * born at Breſcia in the 
republic of Venice. He travelled into the eaſtern 
countries ; and arrived at Macao in 1610, where he 
taught mathematics, From thence he went to the 
empire of China, where he continued to propagate the 
Chriſtian religion for thirty-ſix years. He was the 
firſt who planted the faith in the province of Xanſi, 
and he built ſeveral churches in the province of Fokien. 
He died in Auguſt 1649, leaving behind him ſeveral 
works in the Chineſe language. | 

ALENTEFTJO, a province of Portugal, between the 
rivers of Tajo and Guadiana : the ſoil is very fertile, 
and the inhabitants laborious and induſtrious. The 
principal town is Ebora, | | 

ALENZON, a large handſome town of France, in 
lower Normandy, with the title of a dutchy. It is ſur- 
rounded with good walls, and flanked with towers. 
The caſtle was formerly a place of great conſequence, 
and has held out long ſieges. It has but one pariſh- 
church, which has a bold and noble front. Among the 
It is 
ſeated on the river Sarte, in a vaſt open plain, which 
produces all ſorts of corn and fruit. Near it there are 


quarries of ſtone fit for building, wherein are found a 


fort like Briſtol ſtones. The linen made at Alenzon is 
very good, and ſells at Paris. It is 20 miles north of 


Mans, 63 fouth-by welt of Rouen, and 88 ſouth-weſt 


of Paris. W. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 38. 25. 
ALEPPO, or HaLas, the capital of che Pachalic, 


and of all Syria, and the ordinary reſidence of the pa- 


cha, is ſituated in the vaſt plain which extends from 
the Orontes to the Euphrates, and which towards the 
ſouth terminates in the deſart. It is built on eight 
hills or eminences, on the higheſt of which the caſtle 
is erected, and is ſuppoſed to be the ancient Berxa. 


This mount is of a conic form, and ſeems in a great 


meaſure to be raiſed with the carth thrown up out of 
a deep broad ditch which ſurrounds it. 
to the north-north-eaſt are next in height to this, and 


thoſe to the weſt-ſouth-weſt are much lower than the 


parts adjacent, and than any other part of the city. 


The houſes are large and commodious, having terraces 


on their tops, and gencrally ſky-lights in form of a 


dome to let the light into thè rooms, which from their 


loftineſs, the gilding on the window-ſhutters, cup- 


board-doors, &c. have at firſt entrance a very grand 


and agreeable effect. They are all fo equal in height, 
that there are ſeldom any ſteps to aſcend or deſcend in 
going from one houſe to another ; while ſeveral large 
vaulted ſtreets increaſe the facility of communication, 
by affording a paſſage to every part of the city, free 
from the embarraſſment of the open ſtreets. They are 
carefully paved; have gnters and a foot-payvement on 
each fide ; and the middle of the fireet is laid with 
brick, the ſmall end upwards, for the convenience of 
the horſes. There is alſo a cleaulineſs obſerved here 
nnknown to the other cities of Turkey, and which is 
not attended with the trouble of ſcavengers, there 

| being 


The ſuburbs. 
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Aleppo. being aſs-drivers who go about the city and take up non fit for ſervice not excepting a culverine nine Aleppo. 
———— the rubbiſh and duſt, which cach inhabitant is obliged feet long, taken from the Perſians at che fiege of 
to ſweep together; and though the heat of the climate Baſſpra. Three hundred and fifty Janifaries, who 
renders this labour more " 5 the ſame heat obliges ſhould form the garriſon, are buſy in their ſhops, and 
them to greater cleanlineſs in order to preſerve the ſa- the aga ſcarcely finds room in it to lodge his retinue. 
lubrity of the air. It is remarkable that this aga is named immcdiatel 
The moſques in Aleppo are numerous, and ſome few by the Porte, which, cver afvicious, divides as mach 
of them magnificent. Before cach of tltem is an area, as poſſible the different offices, Within the walls of 
with a fountain in the middle, deſigned for ablutions the caſtle is a well, which, by means of a ſubterranc- 
before prayers; and bchind {ome of the Jarger there are ous communication, derives its waters from a ſpring a 
little gardens. There are many large Khans, or cara- league and a quarter diſtant. In the environs of thc 
vanſeras, conſiſting of a capacious ſquare, on all ſides city, we find a number of large ſquare ſtones, on the 
of which arc a number of rooms, built on a ground- top of which is a turban of ſtone, which are ſo many 
floor, uſed occaſionally for chambers, ware-houſes, or tombs. There are many riſing grounds round it, 
ſtables. Above ſtairs there is a colonade or gallery on which, in caſe of a ſiege, would greatly facilitate the 
every ſide, in which are the doors of a number of ſmall approaches of the aſſailants. Such, among others, is 
rooms, wherein the merchants, as well ſtrangers as na- that on which the houſe of the Derviches ſtands, and 
tives, tranſact moſt of their buſineſs. which commands the canal and the rivulet: Aleppo, 
The bazars or market-places are long covered nar- therefore, cannot be eſteemed a place of importance 
row ſtreets, on each fide of which are a great number in war, though it be the key of Syria to the north; 
of ſmall ſhops, juſt ſufficient to hold the rradeſman and but, conſidered as a commercial city, it has a different 
his goods, the buyer being obliged to ſtand without. appearance. It is the emporium of Armenia and the 
Each ſeparate branch of bulineſs has a particular bazar, Diarbekar; ſends caravans to Bagdad and into Perſia; 
which is locked up, as well as the ſtreets, an hour and and communicates with the Perſian gulph and India, 
a half after ſun- ſet: but the locks are of wood, though by Baſſora, with Egypt and Mecca by Damaſcus, and 
the doors are caſed with iron. The flaughter-houſes with Europe by Scandaroon (Alcxandretta) and La- 
are in the ſuburbs, upon the open fields. The tanners takia. Commerce is there principally carried on by 
have a khan to work in near the river. To the ſouth- barter. The chief commodities are raw or ſpun cot- 
| ward in the ſaburbs they burn lime; and a little be- tons, clumſy linens fabricatcd in the villages ; ſilk ſtuffs 
yond that there is a village where they make ropes and manufactured in the city, copper, bourres 8 cloths) 
catgut. On the oppoſite ſide of the river, to the weſt- like thoſe of Rouen, goats hair brought from Natolia ; 
Ward, there is a glaſs-houſe, where they make a coarſe the gall nuts of the Konrdeſtan, the merchandiſe of 
white glaſs, in the winter only; for the greateſt part of India, ſuch as ſhawls and muſlins, and piſtachio nuts 
this manufacture is brought from a village 35 miles of the growth of the neighbourhood. The articles 
weſtward, | ſupplied by Europe are the Languedoc cloths, cochi- 
The ſituation of Aleppo, beſides the advantage of neal, indigo, ſugar, and ſome other groceries. The 
a rich and fruitful ſoil, poſſeſſes alſo that of a ſtream coffee of America, though Nan is introduced, 
of freſh water, which never becomes dry. This rivu- and ſerves to mix with that of Moka. The French 
let, which is about as large as that of the Gobelins at have at Aleppo a conſul and ſeven counting-houſes ; 
Paris, or the New River near London, riſes in the the Engliſh and the Venctians two, and the merchants - 
mountains of Aentab, and terminates fix leagues be- of Leghorn and Holland one. The emperor appoint- 
low Aleppo, in a moraſs full of wild boars and pelicans. ed a conſul] there in 1784, in the perſon of a rich ew 
Near Aleppo, its banks, inſtead of the naked rocks merchant, who ſhaved his beard to aſſume the uniform 
which line them in the upper part of its courſe, are and the ſword. Ruſſia has alſo ſent one very lately. 
covered with a fertile earth, and laid out in gardens, Aleppo is not exceeded in extent by any city in 
or rather orchards, which, in a hot country, and eſpe- Turkey, except Conſtantinople and Cairo, and per- 
cially in Turkey, cannot but be delightful. The city haps Smyrna. The number of inhabitants has been 
is itſelf one of the moſt agreeable in Syria, and is computed at 200,000; but in theſe calculations 
perhaps the cleaneſt and beſt built of any in Turkey, certainty is impollible. However, if we obſerve. 
On whatever fide it is approached, its numerous mi- that this city is not larger than Nantes or Mar- 
narets and domes preſent an agreeable proſpect to the ſeilles, and that the honſes conſiſt only of one ſtory, 
eye, fatigued with the continual ſameneſs of.the brown we ſhall perhaps not think it probable they exceed 
and parched plains. In the centre is an artificial moun- 100,000, The people of this city, both Turks and 
tain ſurrounded by a dry ditch, on which is a rainous Chriſtians, arc, with reaſon eſteemed the moſt civilized 
fortreſs. From hence we have a fine proſpect of the in all Turkey; and the European merchants no where 
whole city, and to the north diſcover the ſnowy tops enjoy ſo much liberty, or are treated with ſoa much 3 
of the mountains of Bailan; and on the weſt, thoſe reſpect. | 
which ſeparate the Orontes from the fea; while to the, The air of Aleppo is very dry and piercing, but at 
ſouth and caſt, the eye can diſcern as far as the Eu- the ſame time very ſalubrious for all who are not .trou- 
phrates. It the time of Omar, this caſtle ſtopped the bled with aſthmatic complaints. The city, however, 
progreſs of the Arahs for ſeveral months, and was at and the environs, are ſubject to a ſingular endemial 
laſt raken by treachery, but at preſent would not be diſorder, which is called the ringworm or pimple of 
able to reſiſt the feebleſt aſlault. Its flight wall, low, Aleppo; it is in fact a pimple which is at firſt inflam- 
and withoat a buttreſs, is in ruins; its little old tow- matory, and at length becomes an ulcer of the ſize of 
ers are in no better concition; and it has not four can- the nail. "The uſual duration of this ulcer is one year; 
e | 1148 
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fixes on the face, and leaves a ſcar which 
disfignres almolt all the inhabitants. It is alleged that 
every ſtranger who reſides there three months is at- 
tacked with it: experience has taught that the beſt 
mode of treatment is to make uſe of no remedy, No 
reaſon is aſſigned for this malady : but M. Volney ſuſ- 
pects it proceeds from the quality of the water, as it 
is likewiſe frequent in the neighbouring villages, in 
ſome parts of the Diarbekar, and even in certain di- 
ſtricts near Damaſcus, where the ſoil and the water 
have the ſame appearances. Of the Chriſtian inhabi- 
tants the greater number are Greeks, next to them 
the Armenians, then the Syrians, and laſtly the Ma- 
ronites ; each of whom have a church in the city called 
Judida ; in which quarter, and the parts adjacent, moſt 
of them reſide. The common language is the vulgar 
Arabic, but the Turks of condition uſe the Turkiſh. 
Moſt of the Armenians can ſpeak the Armenian, ſome 
ſew Syrians underſtand Syriac, and many of the Jews 
Hebrew ; but ſcarce one of the Greeks underſtand a 
word of Greek. The people in general are of a mid- 


dle ſtature, and tolerably well proportioned ; but _—_ 


ſcem neither vigorous nor active. Both ſexes are hand- 
ſome when young ; but the beard ſoon disfigures the 
men: and the women, as they come early to maturity, 
alſo fade very ſoon ; females are generally married from 
14 to 18 years of age, and many under 14. The peo- 
ple of rank here are polite and affable, making allow- 
_ ances for that ſuperiority which the Mahometan reli- 
gion inſtructs its votarics to aſſume over all who hold 
a different faith. Their bread is generally of wheat 
flour made into thin cakes, but very ill prepared, and 
is generally caten as ſoon as it comes out of the oven. 
The principal people have ſome loaves of a finer flour, 
which are well fermented and baked. Beſides thelc, 
there are a variety of biſcuits, moſt of which are ſtrew- 
cd on the top with ſome kind of ſeeds. The Euro- 
peans have very good bread, baked and prepared in the 
French manner. 
ſmoke tobacco to great exceſs; even the very ſervants 
have almoſt conſtantly a pipe in their mouths. Coaches 
or carriages are not uſed here ; therefore perſons of qua- 
lity ride on horſeback in the city, with a number of 
ſervants walking before them, according to their rank : 
ladies of the firſt diſtinction are cven compelled to walk 
on foot in the city, or to any place at a moderate di- 
ſtance; in longer journies they are carried by mules, 
in a kind of couch cloſe covered up. There are a num- 
ber of public bagnios in this city, which are uſed by 
people of all ranks, except thoſe of the higheſt diſtinc- 
tion, who commonly have baths and every other con- 
venience in their own houſes. Aleppo is 70 miles eaſt 
of Scandaroon, on the ſea-coaſt, and 175 north-by-eaſt 
of Damaſcus. E. long. 37. 40. N. lat. 36. 12. 
Alkppo (the Pachalic of), one of the five govern- 
ments into which Syria 1s divided. It comprehends 
the country extending from the Euphrates to the Me- 
diterranean, between two lines, one drawn from Scan- 
daroon to Beer, along the mountains; the other from 
Beles to the ſea, by Mara and the bridge of Shoger. 
This ſpace principally conſiſts of two plains; that of 
Ante» the weſt, and that of Alcppo to the eaſt: 
the north and the ſea coaſt are occupied by conſidera- 
| bly high mountains, known to the ancients by the 
names of Amanus and of Rhoſus. In general, the 
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ſoil of this government is fat and loamy, The lofty Aleppo. 


accountable for what he receives. 


duce about 


All the inhabitants of both ſexcs 
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and vigorous plants which ſhoot up every where after 
the winter rains prove its fertility, but its actual fruit- 
fulneſs is but little. The greateſt part of the lands lic 
waſte ; ſcarcely can we trace any marks of cultivation 
in the environs of the towns and villages. Its principal 
produce conſiſts in wheat, barley, and cotton, which 
are found eſpecially in the flat country. In the moun- 
tains, they rather chooſe to cultivate the vine, mulber- 
77 olive, and fig trees. The ſides of the hills towards 
the ſca-coaſts are appropriated to tobacco, and the ter- 
ritory of Aleppo to piſtachios. The paſturage is not to 
be reckoned, becauſe that is abandoned to the wander- 
ing hordes of the Turkmen and Curds. 

In the greater part of the pachalics the pacha is, 
as his title imports, at once the viceroy and farmer- 
general of the country; but in that of Aleppo he does 
not poſſeſs the latter office. This the port has be- 
ſtowed on a mehaſſel or collector, who is immediately 
His leaſe is only 
for a year. The preſent rent of his farm is 800 purſes 
(above . 40,000); but to this muſt be added the 
price of the babouchet (Turkiſh ſlippers), or a preſent 
of three or four thouſand pounds, to purchaſe the fa- 
vour of the viſir and men in office, For theſe two 
ſums the farmer receives all the duties of the govern- 
ment; which are, firſt, The produce of import and 
export duties on merchandiſe coming from Europe, 
India, and Conſtantinople, and on that exported in 
exchange. Secondly, The taxes paid by the herds of 
cattle brought every year by the Turkmen and Curds 
from Armenia and the Diarbekar, to be ſold in Syria. 
Thirdly, The fifth of the ſalt-works of Djeboul. And 
laſtly, The miri, or land tax. Theſe united may pro- 
60, ooo. „ 

The pacha, deprived of this lucrative branch of the 
adminiſtration, receives a fixed allowance of about 


. 3300. This revenue has always been inadequate 


to the expences ; for, beſides che troops he is obliged 
to maintain, and the reparation of the highways and 
fortreſſes, the expences of which he is obliged to de- 
fray, he is under the neceſſity of making large pre- 
ſents to the miniſters, in order to keep his place; but 
the Porte adds to the account the contributions he 
may levy on the Curds and Turkmen, and his extor- 
tions from the villages and individuals; nor do the 
pachas come ſhort of this calculation. Abdi Pacha, 
who governed 13 or 14 years ago, carried off, at the 
end of 15 months, upwards of ,. 160,000, by laying 
under contribution every trade, even the very cleaners 


of tobacco-pipes; and very lately another of the ſame 


name has been obliged to fly for ſimilar oppreſſions. 
The former was rewarded by the divan with the com- 

mand of an army againſt the Ruſſians ; but if the lat- 
ter has not enriched himſelf, he will be ſtrangled as an 


extortioner. Such is the ordinary progreſs of affairs 


in Turkey! 

In conſequence of ſuch wretched government, the 
greater part of the pachalics in the empire are impo- 
veriſhed and laid waſte, This is the caſe in particular 
with that of Aleppo. In the ancient defters, or re- - 

iſters of impoſts, upwards of 3200 villages were rec- 
3 but at preſent the collector can ſcarcely fiud 
400. Such of our merchants as have reſided there 
20 years, have themſelves ſeen the greater part of the 
| environs . 


Aleſia. 
— — 
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environs of Aleppo became depopulated. The travel- 
ler meets with nothing but houſes in ruins, ciſterns 
rendered uſeleſs and fields abandoned. Thoſe who 
cultivated them are fled into the towns, where the 
pulation is abſorbed, but where at leaſt the individual 
conceals himſelf among the crowd from the rapacions 
hand of deſpotiſm. 

ALERIA, ALALIA, or ALARIA, -_ geog.), a 
town of Corſica, ſituated near the middle of the eaſt 
ſide of the iſland, on an eminence, near the mouth of 
the river Rotanus mentioned by Ptolemy ; built by the 
Phocæans (Diodorus Siculus). Afterwards Sylla led 
a colony thither. It is now in ruins, and called A/eria 
Diſtrutta. 

ALES (Alexander), a celebrated divine of the con- 
feſſion of Augſbourg, born at Edinburgh the 23d of 


April 1500. He ſoon made a conſiderable progreſs 


in ſchool-divinity, and entered the liſts very early a- 
gainſt Luther, this being then the great controverſy 
in faſhion, and the grand field wherein all authors 
young and old uſed to diſplay their abilities. Soon 
after, he had a ſhare in the diſpute which Patrick Ha- 
milton maintained againſt the eccleſiaſtics, in favour of 
the new faith he had imbibed at Marpurgh. He en- 
deavoured to bring him back to the Catholic religion; 
but this he could not effect, and even began himſelf to 
doubt about his own religion, being much affected by 
the diſcourſe of this gentleman, — ſtill more by the 
conſtancy he ſhowed at the ſtake, when David Beton 
archbiſhop of St Andrew's cauſed him to be burnt. 
Beginning thus to waver, he was himſelf perſecuted 
with ſo much violence, that he was obliged to retire 
into Germany, where he became at length a perfect 
convert to the Proteſtant religion. The change of 
religion which happened in England after the marriage 
of Henry VIII. with Anna Bullen, induced Ales to 
go to London in 1535. He was highly eſteemed 
by Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, Latimer, and 
Thomas Cromwel, who were at that time in high fa- 
vour with the king. Upon the fall of theſe favourites, 
he was obliged to return to Germany; where the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg appointed him profeſſor of divi- 
nity at Francfort upon the Oder, in 1540. But lea- 
ving this place upon ſome diſguſt, he returned to Leip- 
ſic, where he was choſen profeſlor of divinity, and died 
in March 1565. He wrote a Commentary on St John, 


on the Epiſtles to Timothy, and on the Pſalms, &. 


ALESA, ALzsa, or HALESA, 2 geog.), a 
town of Sicily, on the Tuſcan ſea, built, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, by Achronides of Herbita, in the 
ſecond year of the 94th Olympiad, or 403 years before 
Chriſt ; ſituated on an eminence about a mile from the 
ſea: now in ruins. 
under the Romans (Diodorus, Cicero). The inhabi- 
tants were called Haleſini (Cicero, Pliny); alſo Aleſini, 
and Alæ ſini. | | 

ALESHAM, a ſmall neat town in Norfolk. It is 
15 miles N. of Norwich, and 121 N. E. by N. of 
London. E. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 52. 53. The town 
conſiſts of about 400 pretty good houſes; but the 
ſtreets are narrow, thongh well paved. 

ALESITA, (anc. geog.) called Alexia by Livy and 
others; a town of the Mandubii, a people of Celtic 
Gaul; ſituated, according to Cæſar, on a very high 
hill, whoſe foot was waſhed on two ſides by two rivers. 

Vor. I. | 
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the town was of ſach antiquity, that Diodorus Sicu- Alet 


It enjoyed immunity from taxes 


lus relates it was built by Hercules. It is ſuppoſed to 
be the city of Aliſe, in the duchy of Burgundy, not 
from Dijon. | 

ALET, a town of France, in Lower Languedoc 
with a biſhop's ſee. It is remarkable for its baths, and 
for the grains of gold and filver found in the ſtream 
which runs from the Pyrencan mountains, at the foot 
of which it ſtands. It 1s ſeated on the river Aude, 
15 miles S. of Carcaſſone, and 37 N. W. of Narbonne. 
E. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 42. 59. 

ALETRIS, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants, aud in 
the natural method ranking under the 1oth order, Co- 
ronariæ. The characters are: The corolla is monope- 


talous, funnel-ſhaped, hexangular, much corrugated, ſe- 


miquinquefid, and perſiſtent ; the ſtamina conliſt of ſix 
ſubulated filaments, the length of the corolla, and inſert- 
ed into the baſe of the diviſions of the corolla; the an- 
theræ axe oblong and ere: The piſſillum has an ovate 
ermen ; the ſtylus ſubulated, and the length of the 
mina; the ſtigma is trifid : The pericarpium is an 

ovated capſule, triquetrous, pointed, and triocular : 
The ſeeds are numerous. Of this genus botanical wri- 
ters enumerate five 
Species. 1. The farinoſa, a native of Virginia, and 
other parts of North America. 2. The capenſis, a na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. 3. The hyacinthoi- 
des, or Guinea aloe, 4. The zeylanica, or Ceylon 
aloe. 5. The fragrans, or tree-aloe, a native of Africa. 


Of theſe only the firſt is ſo hardy as to outlive the win- 


ter in Britain, unleſs placed in a ſtove ; and even this 
requires to be ſheltered under a frame. The flowers 
appear in June or July, of a whitiſh green colour. The 
third and fifth produce fine ſpikes of white flowers; 
thoſe of the third kind appearing in July, of the fifth 
in March or April. By proper management the laſt 
kind becomes a ſtately plant, riſing to the height of 12 
or 14 fect ; the flowers open wide in the evening, and 
perfume the air of the ſtove. They ſend out one or 
two heads, or tufts, towards their tops, which may be 
cut off; and after they have lain a week in the ſtove to 
heal the wounded parts, they may be planted for in- 
creaſe, The other ſpecies ſeldom or never flower in 
Britain, nor does their appearance otherwiſe me- 
rit notice. | 
ALETUM, or ALETa, (anc. geog.), a town of 
Celtic Gaul, now extinct. From its ruins aroſe St 
Malo, in Brittany, at the diſtance of a mile. Its ruins 
are called Cuich Aleih in the Britiſh, 
ALEUROMANCY, the ſame with what was o- 
therwiſe called a/phitomantia, and crithomanthia, and 
means an ancient kind of divination performed by 
means of meal or flour, | 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, king of Macedonia. 
His father Philip laid the plan of that extenſive empire, 
which his ſon afterwards executed. —Philip, having 
made himſelf maſter of Greece, began to caſt his eyes 
upon Perſia, with a view to retaliate upon that haughty 
empire the injuries of former times. It was the | 
pular topic of the day. But this prince was cut off in 
the midſt of his enterpriſe. Such, however, was the 
influence of Alexander in the aſſembly of the Grecian 
ſtates, that he was created general of their combined 
forces in the room of his father. Having made every 
3C needful 
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The Jlicutenants of Darius, who was 
then king ot Perſia, oppoſed him at the river Gralit- 
cus, where Alexander obtained a complete victory, af- 
ter which he purſued his march through Aſia. At 
Iſſus, ncar Scanderoon, he was met by Darius in per- 
ſon, at the head of a prodigious army. Here he ob- 
rained a ſecond victory; and took the camp of Darius, 
together with his family, whom he treated with the. 
utmoſt hamanity. Contrary to all the maxims of war, 
inſtead of purſuing Darius, he made an excurſion into 
Egypt ; and, as far as appears, through no better mo- 
tive than that of vanity, Here he was acknowledged 
to be the ſon of Jupiter Ammon. In the mean time 
Darius recruited his ſtrength, and got together an ar- 
my ſaperior to what he brought into the plain of Iſlus. 
Mendes having finiſhed his Egyptian expedition, tra- 
verſed Aſia, and paſſed the Euphrates. At Arbella, a 
town in Aſſy ria, he met Darius. Here a deciſive bat- 
tle was fought, which put all Perſia into the hands of 
Alexander. His ambition not being ſatisfied with the 
conqueſt of that vaſt country, he projected an expedi- 
tion into India. Here he met with great oppoſition 
from Porus, a gallant prince, whom in the end he re- 
diced, Beyond the Ganges lay a country ſtill unſub- 
dued. 
paſs the river. But theſe veterans, harraſſed with the 
fatigues, and ſecing no end to their labour, mutinied, 
and refuſed to march further. The diſappointed chief 
was therefore obliged to return. At Babylon he pro- 
poſed to receive ambaſſadors, appoint governors, and 
ſettle his vaſt monarchy ; but his exceſſes put an end to 
his life in the midſt of his deſigns, and in the flower of 
his age. 
The character of this hero is ſo familiar to every bo- 
dy, that it is almoſt needleſs labour to draw it. All 
the world knows, ſays Mr Bayle, that it was equally 
compoſed of very great virtues and very great vices. 
He had no mediocrity in _ but his ſtature :; 
in his other properties, whether good or bad, he was 
all extremes, His ambition roſe even to madneſs. His 
father was not at all-miſtaken in ſuppoſing the bounds 
of Macedon too ſmall for his ſon : for how could Ma- 
cedon bound the ambition of a man, who reckoned 
the whole world too ſmall a dominion ? He wept at 
hearing the philoſopher Anaxarchus ſay, that there was 
an infinite number of worlds: his tears were owing to 
his deſpair of conquering them all, ſince he had not 
yet been able to conquer one. Livy, in a ſhort di- 
_ preſſion, has attempted to enquire into the events which 
might have happened, if Alexander, after the conqueſt 
of Aſia, had brought his arms into Italy ? Doubtlefs 


things might have taken a 2 — turn with him; 
v 


and all the grand projects, which ſucceeded ſo well a- 
gainſt an effeminate Perſian monarch, might caſily have 
miſcarried if he had had to do with rough hardy Roman 
arinies. And yet the vaſt aims of this mighty con- 
queror, if ſeen under another point of view, may ap- 
pear to have been confined in a very narrow com paſs; 
lince, as we are told, the utmoſt wiſh of that great 
heart, for which the whole earth was not big enough, 
was, after all, to be praiſed by the Athenians ; for it 
is related, that the difficulties which he encountered in 
order to paſs the Hydaſpes, forced him to ery out, 
« O Athenians, could you belicve to what dangers I. 


L 386 J 
Alexander, necdſul preparation, at the head of a veteran army he 
—— ;\yicd Al. 


He notified it to his army, that he propoſed to 


drunk, a thouſand extravagancies. 
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5 expoſe myſelf for the ſake of being celebrated by Alexander. 


« you?” But Bayle afirms, that this was quite con- 
ſiſtent with the vaſt unbounded extent of his ambition, 
as he wanted to make all future time his own, aud be 
an object of admiration to the lateſt poſterity; yet did 
not expect this from the conqueſts of worlds, but from 
books, He was perfectly in the right, ſays Bayle; 
4 for if Greece had not furniſhed him with good wri- 
4 ters, he would long ago have been as much ſorgot- 
* ten as the kings who reigned in Macedon be fore 
« Amphitryon,” | 

Alexander has been praiſed upon the ſcore of con - 
tinency, yet his life could not ſurcly be quite regular 
in that reſpect. Indecd the fire of his early youth ap- 
peared ſo cold towards women, that his mother ſuſ- 
pected him to be impotent; and, to ſatisfy herſelf in 
this point, did, with the conſent of Philip, procure a 
very. handſome courtezan to lie with him, whoſe ca- 
rcfles, hovever, were all to. no purpoſe. His behaviour 
afterwards to the Perſian captives ſhows him to have had 
2 great command over himſelf in this particular. The 
wife of Darius was a finiſhed beauty ; her daughters 
likewiſe were all beautics ; yet this young prince, who 
had them in his power, not only beſtowed on them all 
the honours due to their high rank, but managed their 
reputation with the utmoſt delicacy. They were kept 
as in a cloyſter concealed from the world, and ſecured 
ſrom the reach of every diſhonourable (not only at- 
tack, but) imputation. He did not give the leaſt han- 
dle to ſcandal, either by his viſits, his looks, or his 
words: and for other Perſian dames his priſoners, e- 
re beautiful in face and ſhape, he contented him- 
ſelf with ſaying gaily, that they gave indeed much 
pain to his eyes. The amazon Thaleſtris could not 
obtain from him a compliance with her gallant requeſt 
till after a delay of thirteen days. In the mean time, 
what are we to conclade from his cauſing his favourite 
miſtreſs Pancaſte to be drawn naked by Apelles, though 
it is true he gave her to the painter, who fell in love 
with her? What of that immoderate love of boys, 
which Athenæus relates of him? What of that prodi- 
gious number of wives and concubines which he kept ? 

His exceſſes with regard to wine were notorious, 
and beyond all imagination; and he committed, when 
It was owing to 
wine, that he killed Clytus who ſaved his life, and 
burnt Perſepolis, one of the moſt beautiful cities of 
the Eaſt : he did this laſt indeed at the inſtigation of 
the courtezan Thais ; but this circumſtance made it 
only the more heinous. It is generally believed, that 
he died by drinking immoderately : and even Plutarch, 


who affects to contradict it, owns that he did nothing 


but drink the whole day he was taken ill. 
In ſhort, to ſum up the character of this prince, we 


cannot be of opinion, that his good qualities did in 


any wiſe compenſate for his bad ones. Heroes make 
a'noiſe : their actions glare, and ſtrike the ſenſes for- 
cibly ; while the infinite deſtruction and miſery they 
occaſion lies more in the ſhade, and out of fight, One 
good legiſlator is worth all the heroes that ever did or 

will exiſt. Sec MacEpon. | 
ALEXANDER as ArExanDRoO, a Neapolitan 
lawyer, of great learning, who flouriſhed toward the 
end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th century. 
He followed the profeſſion of the law firſt at Naples, 
afterwards 
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Alexander. afterwards at Rome : but he devoted all the 
—— could ſpare to the ſtudy of 


length he entirely left the bar, that he might lead a 
more eaſy and eee life with the muſes. The par- 


time he 
lite literature; and at 


ticulars of his life are to be gathered from his work in- 
titled Cenialium Dierum : We are there informed, that 
he lodged at Rome, in a houſe that was haunted ; and 
he relates many ſurpriſing particulars about the ghoſt : 
he ſays alſo, that when he was very young, he went to 
the lectures of Philelphus, who explained at Rome the 
Tuſculan queſtions of Cicero; he was there alſo when 
Nicholas Perot and Domitius Calderinus read their 
lectures upon Martial. The particular time when he 
died is not known; but he was buried in the monaſtery 
of the Olivets. Tiraquea wrote a learned commentary 
upon his work, which was printed at Lyons in 1587, 
and reprinted at Leyden in 1673, with the notes of 
Dennis Godfrey, Chriſtopher Coleras, and Nicholas 
Mercerus. 

ALEXANDER (Neckliam), an eminent Engliſh 
writer in the 12th and 13th centuries, born at St Al- 
bans in Hertford{hire. In 1215 he was made abbot of 
Exeter, and died in 1227. He wrote ſeveral works, 
which were never publiſhed ; but they are to be found 
in mannſcript in the libraries of England and other 
countries. | 

ALEXANDER (Noel) an indefatigable writer of 
the 17th century, born at Roan in Normandy, 1639. 
After finiſhing his ſtudies at Roan, he entered into the 
order of Dominican friars, and was profeſſed there in 
1655. Soon after he went to Paris, to go through a 
_ courſe of philoſophy and divinity in the great convent, 

where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo, that he was appoint- 
cd to teach philoſophy there, which he did for 12 
years, Mr Colbert ſhowed him many marks of his e- 
ſteem; and being determined to omit nothing to per- 
fet the education of his ſon, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Roan, he formed an aſſembly of the moſt learned per- 
ſons, whoſe conferences upon eccleſiaſtical hiſtory might 
be of advantage to him. Father Alexander was in- 
vited to his aſſembly, where he exerted himſelf with 
ſo much genius and ability, that he gained the parti- 
cular friendſhip of young Colbert, who ſhowed him the 
ntmoſt regard as long as he lived. Theſe conferences 
gave riſe to Alexander's deſign of writing an eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory ; for, being deſired to reduce what was 
material in theſe conferences to writing, he did it with 
ſo much accuracy, that the learned men who compo- 
ſed this aſſembly, adviſed him to undertake a complete 
body of church-hiſtory. This he executed with great 
aſſiduity, collecting and digeſting the materials him- 
ſelf, and writing even the tables with his own hand. 
He at laſt completed his work in 1686. Towards the 
latter part of his life, he was afflicted with the loſs of 
his ſight; a moſt inexpreſſible misfortune to one whoſe 
whole pleaſure was in ſtady, yet he bore it with great 
patience and reſignation, He died merely of a decay 
of nature, 1724, in the 86th year of his age. 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS, emperor of Rome, ſncceed- 
ed Heliogabalus about A. D. 222, when but 16 years 
of age. His mother's name was Mammæa, and by her 
advice he in a great meaſure regulated his condutt. He 
applied himſelf to the reformation of abuſes, the ſtate 
having been greatly diſordered by the vicious conduct 
of his predeceſſor; he was a moſt ſtrict lover of juſtice, 
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an encourager of learning and learned men, and fa- Alexander. 


vourable to the Chriſtians. He made a ſucceſsful exp - 
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pedition againſt the Perſians ; but endeavouring to re- 
form his troops, which had grown very licentious un- 
der the late bad government, they murdered him at the 
inſtigation of Maximinus in the 29th year of his age, 
together with his mother, A. D. 235. 

ALEXANDER VI. (Pope), had four baſtards when 
he was cardinal, for one of which he had ſo great af- 
fection, that he ſtuck at nothin raiſe him. De- 
ſigning to poiſon ſome cardinals, he was poiſoned him- 
ſelf, A. D. 1503. See BoRG14a, 

ALEXANDER VII. (Fope): See CH1G1. | 

ALEXANDER, biſhop of Lincoln in the reigns of 
Henry I. and Stephen, was a Norman by birth, and 
nephew of the famous Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
firſt made him archdeacon of Saliſbury, and afterwards, 
by his intereſt with the king, raiſed him to the mitre. 
Alexander was conſecrated at Canterbury, July 22. 
1123. Having received his education under his uncle 
the biſhop of Saliſbury, and been accuſtomed to a ſplen- 
did way of wins bo affected ſhow and ftate more 
than was ſuitable to his charaQer, or conſiſtent with 
his fortunes. This failing excepted, he was a man of 
worth and honour, and every way qualified for his ſta- 
tion, The year after his conſecration, his cathedral 
church at Lincoln having been accidentally burnt down, 
he rebuilt it, and ſecured it againſt the like accident 
for the future by a ſtone roof, This prelate increaſed 
the number of prebends in his church, and augmented 
its revenues with ſeveral manors and eſtates, In imi- 
tation of the barons and ſome of the biſhops, parti- 
cularly his uncle the biſhop of Saliſbury, he built three 
caſtles ; one at Banbury, another at Sleaford, and a 
third at Newark. He likewife founded two mona- 
ſteries ; one at Haverholm, for regular canons and nuns 
together, the other at Tame for white-friars. He went 
twice to Rome in the years 1142 and 1144. The firſt 
time, he came back in quality of the pope's legate, 
for the calling a ſynod, in which he publiſhed ſeveral 
wholeſome and neceſſary canons. In Auguſt 1147, 
he took a third journey to. the pope, who was then in 
France ; where he fell ſick through the exceſſive heat 
of the weather, and returning with great difficulty to 
England, he died in the 24th year of his prelacy, _ 

ALEXANDER (William), earl of Stirling, an eminent 
Scots ſtateſman and poet in the reigns of James VI. and 
Charles I. who, after travelling with the duke of Ar- 
gyle as his tutor or companion, wrote a poetical com- 
plaint of his unſucceſsful loye of ſome beauty, under 
the title of Aurora. He then removed to the court of 
James VI. where he applied io the more ſolid parts of 
poetry, forming himſelf upon the plan of the Greek 
and Roman tragedians. In 1607, he publiſhed ſome dra- 
matic performances, intitled The Monarchic Tragedies, 
dedicated to king James; who was ſo well pleaſed with 
them, as to call him his philoſophical poet. After this, 
he is faid to have written a /upplement to complete the 
third part of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia; and in 1613, 
he produced a poem called Doomſday, or the Great Day 
of Judgment, He was made gentleman-uſher to prince 
Charles, and maſter of the requeſts; was knighted ; and 
obtained a grant of Nova Scotia, where he 13 
the ſettlement of a colony, but afterwards ſold it to the 
French. In 1626, he was made ſecretary of ſtate for 

20 2 Scotland, 
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Alexander Scotland; was created firſt viſconnt, and then carl, of 


' 
Alexan- 


drerra, 


Stirling ; and dicd in 1640. 

ALEXANDER I. (St), whom St Irenzus reckons the 
fifth biſhop of Rome, fucceeded St Evariſtas in the 
year 109, and died in the year 119. There is no ac- 
count of his life ; and the epiſtles which are attributed 
to him are ſuppoſitious. | 

ALZXANDEXk II. king of Scotland, ſuccecded his fa- 
ther William in 1213, at 16 years of age. He made 
an expedition into England, to oppoſe the tyranny of 
king john; who returned the viſit, and was offered bat- 
tle by Alexander, but refuſed it. He took the city of 
Carliſle from Henry III. which was afterwards exchan- 
ged for Berwick, Alexander died in 1249, in the 51ſt 
year of his age, and 35th of his reign ; and left for his 
ſucceſſor, his ſon | 

ALEXANDER III. who wascrowned king of Scotland 
in 1249. The Cummings, lords of Scotland, took arms 
againſt bim ; and taking him priſoner, confined him at 
Striveling : but he was afterwards relcaſed by his ſub- 
jects. He married the daughter of Henry III. king 
of England; and was at length killed by a fall from 
his horſe, on the 1oth of April 1290, after having 
reigned 42, or according to others 37, years. 
ALEXANDERS, in botany. Sce SuvARIUux. 

ALEXANDREA, (anc. geog.), a mountain of 
Myſia, on the ſea-coaſt, forming a part of mount Ida, 


where Paris pave judgment on the three goddeſſes. 


ALEXANDRETTA, by the Turks called Scan- 
deroon : a town in Syria, at the extremity of the Me- 


diterranean ſea. It is the port of Aleppo, from which 


it is diſtant 28 or 30 leagnes. It is now, properly 
ſpeaking, nothing elſe but a village, without walls, in 
which the tombs are more numerous than the houſes, 
and which entirely owes its exiſtence to the road which 
it commands. This is the only road, in all Syria, where 
veſſels anchor on a ſolid bottom, without their cables 
being liable to chafe : but in other reſpects it has many 
inconvenienccs. It is infeſted, during winter, by a pecu- 
liar wind, called by the French ſailors /z Raguzer, which, 
ruſhing from the ſnowy ſummits of the mountains, fre- 


_ quently forces ſhips to drag their anchors ſeveral 


leagues : And when the ſnow begins to cover the 
mountains which ſurround the Gulph, tempeſtuous 
winds ariſe which prevent veſſels from entering for three 
or four months together. The road alſo to Aleppo 


”w the plain is infeſted by Curd robbers, who conceal 
r 


emſelves in the neighbouring rocks, and frequently 
attack and plunder the ſtrongeſt caravans. But the 
worſt circumſtance is the extreme unwholeſomneſs of 
the air, occaſioned here by ſtagnant waters and mephi- 


tic exhalations. It may be affirmed, that this every 


year carries off one-third of the crew of the veſſels 
which remain here during the ſummer ; nay, ſhips fre- 
22 loſe all their men in two months. The ſeaſon 

or this epidemic diſorder is principally from May to 
the end of September : it is an intermitting fever of 
the moſt malignant kind; and is accompanied with ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, which terminate in a dropſy. 
'To this baneful epidemic, Alexandretta, from its ſitu- 
ation, ſeems to be irremediably condemned: for the 
plain on which the town is built is ſo low and flat, that 
the rivulets, finding nodeclivity, can never reach the ſea, 
When they are ſwelled by che winter rains, the ſea, 
ſwelled likewiſe by tempeſts, hingers their diſcharging 


5 © np 
themſelyes into it: hence their waters, forced to ſpread Alezan- 


themſelves, form lakes in the plain. On the approach dretta, 
of the ſummer, the waters becoming corrupted by the Alexandria 
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heat, exhale vapours equally corrupt, and which can- 
not diſperſe, being confined by the mountains that en- 
circle the gulph. The entrance of the bay beſides lies 
to the wel which in thoſe countrics is the moſt un- 
healthy expoſure when it correſponds with the ſea. 
The labour neceſſary to remedy this wonld be immenſe, 
and after all inſufficient; and, indeed, fuch an under- 
taking would be abſolutely impoſſible under a govern- 
ment like that of the Turks. A few years ago, Mr 
Volney informs us, the merchants of Aleppo, diſguſt- 
ed with the numerous inconveniences of Alexandretta, 
wiſhed to abandon that port and carry the trade to La- 
takia, They propoſed to the Pacha of Tripoli to re- 
pair the harbour at their own expence, provided he 
would grant them an exemption from all duties for ten 
years. To induce him to comply with their requeſt, 


the agent they employed talked much of the advantage 


which would, in time, reſult to the whole country: 
But what ſignifies it to me what may happen in time, 
replied the Pacha? I was yeſterday at Marach ; to- 
morrow, perhaps, I ſhall be at Djedda : Why ſhould I 
deprive myſelf of preſent advantages, whichare certain, 
for future benefits I cannot hope to partake ?*” The 
European factors were obliged therefore to remain at 


Scanderoon. There are three of theſe factors, two for 
the French, and one for the Engliſh and Venetians. 


The only curioſity which they have to amuſe ſtrangers 
with, conſiſts in ſix or ſeven marble monuments, ſent 


from England, on which you read: Here lies ſuch a one, 


carried off in the flower of his age, by the fatal effect. of 


a contagious air. The ſight of theſe is the more di- 


ſtreſſing, as the languid air, yellow complexion, livid 
eyes, and dropſical bellies of thoſe who ſhow them, 
make it but too probable they cannpt long eſcape the 
ſame fate. It is true, they have ſome reſource in the 
kv of Bailan, the pure air and excellent watcrs of 
which ſurprizingly reſtore the ſick. The aga, for 
ſome years paſt, has applicd the duties of the cuſtom- 
houſe of Alexandretta to his own ule, and rendered 
himſelf almoſt independent of the Pacha of Aleppo. 
The Turkiſh empire is full of ſuch rebels, who fre- 


quently die in peaceable poſſeſſion of their uſurpations. 


ALEXANDRIA, now Scanderia, by Athenzus 
called Xpuo»; a city of Lower Egypt, and for a long 
time its capital. This city was built by Alexander the 
Great, ſoon after the overthrow of Tyre, about 333 
years before Chriſt. It is ſituated on the Mediterra- 
nean, twelve miles weſt of that mouth of the Nile- 


anciently called Canopicum ; and lies in E. Long. 30. 


19. N. Lat. 31. 10. 
Alexander is ſaid to have been induced to build this 


a 
ter he had direded where every public ſtructure was 
to be placed, fixed the number of temples, and the dei- 
ties to whom they ſhould be dedicated, &c. there were 
no inſtruments at hand proper for making out the 


walls, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times. Upon 


this, a workman adviſed the king to collect what meal 
was among the ſoldiers, and to ſift it in lines upon the 
round, whereby the circuit of the walls would be 
ufficiently marked out. This advice was — 


Ay, on account of its being conveniently ſituated for: 
ne port; and ſo ſudden was his reſolution, that af-. 
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Alexandria and the new method of marking out the walls was, by 
—— Ariſtander, the king's ſootliſayer, interpreted as a pre- 


ſage of the city's abounding with all the neceſſaries of 
lite, Nor was he deceived in his prediction; for A- 
lexandria ſoon became the ſtaple, not only for merchan- 
diſe, but alſo for all the arts and ſciences of the Greeks. 

Alexandria was a league and a half long, by one- 
third in breadth, which made the circumference of 
its walls about four leagues. Lake Mareotis bathed 
its walls on the ſouth, and the Mediterranean on the 
north. It was interſected lengthwiſe by ſtraight paral- 
lcl ſtreets. This direction left a free paſſage to the 
northerly wind, which alone conveys coolneſs and ſa- 
lubrity into Egypt. A ſtreet of 2000 feet wide be- 
gan at the gate of the ſea, and terminated at the pate 
of Canopus. It was decorated by magnificent houſes, 
by temples, and by public buildings. In this extenſive 
range, the eye was never tired with admiring the marble, 
the porphyry, and the obeliſks, which were deſtined at 
ſome future day to embelliſh Rome and Conſtantinople. 
This ſtreet, the handſomeſt in the univerſe, was inter- 
ſected by another of the ſame breadth, which formed 
a ſquare at their junction of half a league in circumfe- 
rence. From the middle of this pou place, the two 

ates were to be ſeen at once, and veſlels arriving un- 
Tr full ſail from the north and from the ſouth. 

A mole of a mile in length ſtretched from the con- 
tinent to the iſle of Pharos, and divided the great har- 
bour into two. That which is to the northward pre- 
ſerved its name. A dyke drawn from the iſland tothe 
rock whereon was built the Pharos, ſecured it from the 
weſterly winds. The other was called Eunoſtos, or the 
Safe Return. The former is called at preſent the new, 
the latter the old harbour: a bridge that joins the 
mole to the city, ſerved for a communication between, 
them. It was raiſed ou lofty pillars ſunk into the ſea, 
and left a free paſſage for ſhips, The palace, which 
advanced beyond the promontory of Lochias, extended, 
as far as the dyke, and occupied more than a quarter 
of the city. Each of the Ptolemies added to its mag- 

nificence. It contained within its. incloſure, the mu- 
ſeum, an aſylum for learned men, groves, and buildings 


worthy of royal majeſty, and a temple where the body 


of Alexander was depolited in a, golden coffin. The 
infamous Selencus Cibyoſactes violated this monument, 
carried off the golden coffin, and put a glaſs one in its 
place. In the great harbour was the little iſland of 
Anti-Rhodes, where ſtood a theatre, and a royal place, 
of reſidence. Within the harbour of Eunoſtos was a 
ſmaller one, called Kibotos, dug by the hand of man, 
which communicated with Lake Mareotis by a canal. 
Between this canal and the. palace, was the admirable 
temple of Serapis, and that of Neptune, near the great 
place where the market was held, Alexandria extend- 
<d likewiſe. along the ſouthern banks of the, lake. Its 
eaſtern part preſented to view the gymnaſium, with its 
porticoes of more than 600 feet long, ſupported, by ſe- 
veral rows of marble pillars. Without the gate of Ca- 
nopus was a ſpacious circus for the chaxiot races. Be- 
yond that, the ſuburb of Nicopolis ran along the ſea- 
ſhore, and ſeemed a ſecond Alexandria. A ſuperb 
amphitheatre was built there with a race- ground, for 
the celebration of the quinquennalia. | 
Such is the deſcription left us of Alexandria by the 
- ancients, and above all by Strabo. 4 


the library. Ptolemy. Energetes, 


The architect employed by Alexander in this un- Alexandria 
dertaking was the celebrated Dinocrates, who had 
acquired ſo much reputation by rebuilding the temple 
of Diana at Epheſus. The city was firſt rendered 
populous by Ptolemy Soter, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains, who, after the death of the Macedonian monarch, 
being appointed governor of Egypt, ſoon aſſumed the 
title of king, and took up his 2 at Alexandria, 
about 304 years before Chriſt. 

In the 3oth year of Ptolemy Soter's reign, he took 
his ſon Ptolemy Philadelphus partner with him in the 
empire ; and by this prince the city of Alexandria was 
much embelliſhed. In the firſt year of his reign the 
famous watch-tower of Pharos was finiſhed. It had 
been begun ſeveral years before by Ptolemy Soter ; 
and, when finiſhed, was looked upon as one of the 
wonders of the world. The ſame year, the iſland of 
Pharos itſelf, originally ſeven furlongs diſtant from the 
continent, was joined to it by a cauſeway. This was the 
work of Dexiphanes, who completed it at the ſame. 
time that his ſon put the laſt hand to the tower. The 
tower was a large ſquare ſtructure of white marble ; on 
the top of which, fires were kept conſtantly burning,, 
for the direction of ſailors. The building coſt 800- 
talents; which, if Attic, amounted to.L.165,000. ſterl.. 
if Alexandrian, to twice that ſum. 

The architect employed in this famous ſtructure: 
fell upon the following contrivance to uſurp the whole 


glory to himſelf, —Being ordered to engrave upon it 


the following inſcription, © King. ProLEMyY to the 
Gods the Saviours, for the benefit of Sailors; inſtead. 
of the king's name he ſubſtituted his own, and then 
filling up To hollow of the marble with mortar, wrote. 
upon it the above mentioned inſcription. In proceſs. 
of time, the mortar heing wore off, the follow ing in- 
{cription appeared: SosTRATUs the CxIDIAN, the. 
ſon of DExIPHANESs, ta the Gods the Saviours, for. 
the benefit of.Sailors.”? . 

This year alſo was remarkable for the bringing of 
the image of Serapis from Pontus to Alexandria, It: 
was ſct up in one of the ſuburbs of the city called 


Rhacotis, where a temple was afterwards erected to his 


honour, ſuitable. to the greatneſs of that ſtately me- 
tropolis, and called, from the god worſhipped there, 
Serapeum. This ſtructure, according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, ſurpaſſed in beauty and magnificence all: 
others in the world, except the. capitol at Rome. 
Within the verge of this temple was the famous Alex- 
andrian library. It was founded by Ptolemy. Soter, for 


the uſe of an academy he inſtituted in this city; and, by. 


continual additions by his ſucceſſors, became at. laſt the. 
fineſt library in the world, containing no fewer than 
790,000 volumes. The method followed in collecting 
books for this library, was, to ſeize all thoſe which were 
brought into Egypt by Greeks or other foreigners. 
The books were tranſcribed in the muſeum by perſons . 
appointed for that purpoſe ; the copies were. then. deli- 
vered to the proprietors, and the. . up in 
aving borrowed 
from , the. Athenians the, works of Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, and Aſchylus, returned them only the. . 
which he cauſed to be tranſcribed in as beautiful a 


manner as poſſible; preſenting the, Athenians at the- 
ſame time with fifteen talents (upwards of L. 3000. 


Sterling) for the exchange. 
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Alexandria As the muſcum was at firſt in that quarter of the 
— city called Bruchion, near the royal palace, the library 


was placed there likewiſe ; but when it came to con- 
tain 400,000 volumes, another library, within the 
Serapeum, was erected, by way of ſnpplement to it, 
aud on that account called the daughter of the former. 
In this ſecond library 300,000 volumes, in proceſs of 
ume, were depoſited ; and the two together contained 
the 700,000 volumes already mentioned, In the war 
carried on by Iulius Cæſar againſt the inhabitants of 
this city, the library in the Bruchion, with the 400,000 

volumes contained in it, was reduced to allies, The li- 
brary in the Scrapeum, however, ſtill remained; and 
here Cleopatra depoſited 200,000 volumes of the Per- 
gamean library, which Marc Antony preſented her 
with. Theſe, and others added from time to time, 
rendered the new library at Alexandria more nume- 
rows and conſiderable than the former; and though it 
was often plundered during the revolutions and troubles 
of the Roman empire, yet it was again and again re- 
paired, and filled with the ſame number of books. 

For 293 years Alexandria was held in ſubjection 
by the Ptolemies. Here is a liſt of theſe princes, with 
he dates of their reſpective reigns, 

Ptolemy the fon of Laugus, ſurnamed Szter, reigned 
39 years, and died in the year of the world 3720. 
Ptolemy Philadelphns reigned 39 years, and died in 
3758. Ptolemy Euergetes reigned 25 years, and died 
in 3783. Ptolemy Philopater reigned 17 years, and 
died in 3800, Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned 24 years, 
and died in 3924. Ptolemy Philometer reigned 37 
years, and died in 3861. Ptolemy Euergetes, or Phyſ- 
con, reigned 53 years, part with his brother Philome- 
ter and part alone, He died in 3888. Ptolemy La- 
thyrus reigned 36 years ſix months. He died in 3923. 
_ Cleopatra, the daughter of Lathyrus and wife of A- 


Texander I, reigned ſix months. Alexander I. the ne- 


phew of Lathyrus, was eſtabliſhed in 3924, and died 
in 3943. Alexander II. the ſon of Alexander I. was 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Alexandrians in 3939. Ptolemy 
Nothus, or Auletes, the fon of Lathyrus, reigned 13 
years and died in 3953. Ptolemy, ſurnamed Diony- 
fins or Bacchus, reigned three years eight months, and 
died in 2957. Clcopatra reigned from 3957, and kill- 
ed herſelf in 3974. 

This city as we have already obſerved, ſoon became 
extremely populous, and was embelliſhed both by its 
own princes and the Romans ; but, like moſt other 
noted cities of antiquity, hath been the ſcat of terrible 
' maſſacres, About 141 Ton before Chriſt, it was al- 
moſt totally depopulated by Ptolemy Phyſcon. That 
barbarons monſter, without the leaſt provocation, gave 
free liberty to his guards to plunder his metropolis and 
murder the inhabitants at their pleaſure. The cruel- 
ties practiſed on this occaſion cannot be expreſſed ; and 
the few who eſcaped were ſo terrified that they fled 
into other countries. Upon this, Phyſcon, that he 
might not reign over empty houſes, invited thither 
ſtrangers from the neighbouring countries; by whom 
the city was repeopled, and ſoon recovered its former 
ſplendor. On this occaſion many learned men having 
been obliged to fly, proved the means of reviving learn- 
ing in Greece, Alia Minor, the iſlands of the Archi- 
7445, and other places, where it was almoſt totally 


The new inhabitants were not treated with much Alexandria 
more kindneſs by Phyſcon than the old ones had been 


for, on their complaining of his tyrannical behaviour, 
he reſolved on a general maſlacre of the young men. 
Accordingly, when they were one day aſſembled in the 
gymnaſnm, or place of their public exerciſes, he or- 
dered it to be ſet on fire; ſo that they all periſh- 
cd, either in the flames, or by the ſwords of his mer- 
cenaries, whom the tyrant had placed at all the ave- 
nues, 

Though Julius Cæſar was obliged to carry on a 
war for ſome time againſt this city, it ſeems not to 


have ſuffered much damage, except the burning of 


the library already mentioned. Before Cæſar left 
Alexandria, in acknowledgment of the aſſiſtance he 
had received from the Jews, he confirmed all their 
E there, and even engraved his decree on a pil- 
ar of braſs. This, however, did not prevent the maſ- 
ſacre of 50,000 of them in this city about the year of 
Chriſt 67. | . 


The city of Alexandria ſeems to have fallen into de- 


cay ſoon after this, and to have forfeited many of its 
ancient privileges, tho' for what offence is not known ; 
but when Adrian viſited Egypt, about the year 141, 
it was almoſt totally ruined. He repaired both the 
public and private buildings, not only reſtoring the 
inhabitants to their ancient privileges, but heaping new 
favours upon them; for which they returned him their 
ſolemn thanks, and conferred upon him What honours 
they could while he was preſent ; but as ſoon as he was 
gone, they publiſhed the moſt bitter and virulent lam- 
poons againſt him. | 


The fickle and ſatirical humour of the Alexandrians | 
was highly diſliked by Adrian, though he inflicted no 


puniſhment upon them for it; but when they lampoon- 
ed Caracalla, he did not let them eſcape fo caſily. 


That tyrant, in the year 215, when he viſited their 


city, having become the ſubject of their fooliſh ſatires, 


ordered a general maſſacre by his numerous troops, who 


were diſperſed all over the city. The inhuman orders 
being given, all were murdered, without diſtinction of 
age or ſex; ſo that in one night's time the whole city 
floated in blood, and every houſe was filled with car- 
caſes, The monſter who occaſioned this had retired 


during the night to the temple of Serapis, to implore 


the protection of that deity ; and, not yet ſatiated with 


ſlaughter, commanded the maſlacre to be continued all 


the next day; fo that very few of the inhabitants remain- 
ed. As if cven this had not been ſufficient, he ſtripped 
the city of all its ancicnt privileges ; ſuppreſſed the aca- 
demy ; ordered all ſtrangers who lived there todepart; 


and that the few who remained might not have the ſa- 


tisfaction of ſeeing one another, he cut off all commu- 
nication of one ſtreet with another, by walls built for 
that purpoſe, and guarded by troops left there. 


Notwithſtanding this terrible diſaſter, Alexandria 
ſoon recovered its former ſplendor, as Caracalla was 


murdered a ſhort time after. It was long eſteemed the 
firſt city in the world, next to Rome; and we may judge 
of its magnificence, and the multitude of people con- 
tained in it, from the account of Diodorus Siculus, 
who relates, that in his time (44 years before Chriſt) 
Alexandria had on its rolls 300, 00 freemen. To— 
wards the middle of the ſixth century, Amrou Ebz el 
Aas, Omar's general, took it by ſtorm, after a *. 
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Alexandria of 14 months, and with the loſs of 23,000 men. He- 
—— raclius, then emperor of Conſtantinople, did not ſend 


a ſingle ſhip to its aſſiſtance. This prince affords an 
example very rare in hiſtory ; he had diſplayed ſome 

vigour in the firſt year of his reign, and then ſuffered 
himſelf to be lulled into idleneſs and effeminacy. A- 
wake ned ſuddenly from his lethargy by the noiſe of 
the conqueſts of Coſroes, that ſconrge of the caſt, he 
put himſelf at the head of bis armies, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a great captain from his very firſt campaign, 
laid waſte Perſia for ſeven years, and returned to his 
capital covered with laurels : he then became a theo- 
| logian on the throne, loſt all his energy, and amuſed 
himſelf the reſt of his life with diſputing upon Mono- 
theiſm, whilſt the Arabs were robbing him of the fineſt 
provinces of his empire. Deaf to the cries of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Alexandria, as he had been to 
thoſe of the people of Jernſalem, who defended them- 
fclves for two years, he left them a ſacrifice to the for- 
runate aſcendancy of the indefatigable Amron. All 
a intrepid youth periſned wich their arms in their 

ands. 

The victor, aſtoniſhed at his conqueſt, wrote to the 
_ ealiph, „I have taken the city of the weſt. It is of 
an immenſe extent. I cannot deſcribe to you how 
many wonders it contains. There are 4000 palaces, 
4000 baths, 12,000 dealers in freſh oil, 12,000 gar- 
deners, 40,000 Jews who pay tribute, 400 come- 
"op . 

At this time, according to the Arabian hiſtorians, 
Alexandria conſiſted of three cities, viz. Menna, or the 
port, which included Pharos, and the neighbouring 
parts; Alexandria, properly ſo called, where the mo- 
dern Scanderia now ſtands ; and Nekita, probably the 
Necropolis of Joſephus and Straho, 

At that time John, ſurnamed the grammarian, a 
famous Peripatetic philoſopher, being in the city, and 
in high favour with Amrou Ebn al Aas the Saracen 
general, begged of him the royal library. Amrou re- 
plied, that it was not in his power to grant ſuch a re- 
queſt ; but that he would write to the Khalif on that 
head ; ſince, without knowing his pleaſare, he dared 
not to diſpoſe of a ſingle book. He accordingly wrote 
to Omar, who was then-Khalif, acquainting him with 


the requeſt of his friend: To which the ignorant ty- 


rant replied, That if thoſe books. contained the ſame 
doctrine with the koran, they could be of no uſe, ſince 
the koran contained all neceſſary truths; but if they 
eontaincd any thing contrary to that book, they onght 


not to be ſuffered ; and therefore, whatever their con- 


rents were, he ordered them to be deſtroyed. Purſuant 
to this order, they were diſtributed among the public 


baths ; where, for the ſpace of ſix months, they ſerved 


to ſupply the fires of thoſe places, of which there was 
an incredible number in Alexandria. 
After the city was taken, Amrou thought proper 


to purſue the Grecks who had fled farther up the coun- 


try; and therefore marched out of Alexandria, leaving 


but a very ſlender garriſon in the place. The Greeks, 


who had before fled on board their ſhips, being appri- 
ſed of this, returned on a ſudden, ſurprized the town, 
and put all the Arabs they found therein to the ſword : 
but Amrou, receiving advice of what had happened, 
ſuddenly retarned, and drove them out of it with great 


dapghter ; after which the Greeks were ſo intimidated, | 


that he had nothing farther to fear from them. A few Alezandria. 
years after, however, Amrou bong deprived of hi 
12 by the khalif Othman, the Egyptians were 
much diſpleaſed with his diſmiſſion that they inclined 
to a revolt; and Conſtantine the Greek emperor, having 
received intelligence of their diſaffection, began to me- 
ditate the reduction of Alexandria, For this purpoſe, 
he ſent one Manuel, an eunuch, and his general, with 
a uc. army, to retake that place; which, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Greeks in the city, who kept a ſecret 
correſpondence with the imperial forces while at ſea, 
and joined them as ſoon as they had made a deſcent, 
he effected, without any conſiderable effuſion of Chri- 
ſtian blood. The khalif, now perceiving his miſtake, + 
immediately reſtored Amrou to his former dignity. 
This ſtep was very agreeable to the natives; who ha- 
ving had experience of the military {kill and pig oa | 
this renowned general, and apprehending that they 
ſhould be called to an account by the Greeks for their 
former pertidions conduct, had petitioned Othman to 
ſend him again into Egypt.—Upon Amrou's arrival, 
therefore, at Alexandria, the Copts or natives, with 
the traitor Al-Mokawkas Na formerly betrayed 
to Amrou the fortreſs of Meſr) at their head, not only 
joined him, but ſupplied him with all kinds of provi- 
lions, exciting him to attack the Greeks without de- 
lay. This he did; and, after a moſt obſtinate diſpute 
which laſted ſcveral days, drove them into the town, 
where, for ſome time, they defended themſelves with 
great bravery, and repelled the utmoſt efforts of the 
beſiegers. This ſo exaſperated Amrou, that he ſwore, , 


« If God enabled him to conquer the Greeks, he would 


throw down the walls of the city, and make it as eaſy 
of acceſs as a bawdy-houſe, which lies open to every 
body.”” Nor did he fail to execute this menace; for 
having taken the town by ſtorm, he quite diſmantled. 
it, entirely demoliſhing the walls and fortifications. The 
lives of the citizens, however, were ſpared, at leaſt as 
far as lay in the general's power; but many of them 
were put to the ſword by, the ſoldiers on their firſt en- 
trance. In one quarter particularly, Amrou found 
them butchering the Alexandrians with unrelenting 
barbarity ; to let. however, by his ſeaſonable inter- 
poſition, he put a ſtop, and on that ſpot erected a 
moſque, which he called the o/que of mercy. | 

From this time Alexandria never recovered its for- 
mer ſplendor, It continued under the dominion of the 
khalifs till the year 924, when it was taken by the Ma- 

ebians, two years after its great church had been de- 

royed by fire. This church was called by the Arabs; 
Al Kaiſaria, or Cæſarea; and had formerly been a pa- 
gan temple, erected in honour, of Saturn by the fa-- 
mous queen Cleopatra. | 

The city was ſoon after abandoned by the Magre- 


bians; but in 928 they again made themſelves maſters, 


of it: their fleet being afterwards defeated by that be- 
longing to the khalif, Abul Naſem the Magrebian ge- 
neral retired from Alexandria, leaving there only a gar- 
riſon of 300 men; of which Thmall, the khalif's ad- 
miral, being appriſed, he in a few days appeared beſore 
the town, and carried off the remainder of the inhabi- 


tants to an iſland in the Nile called Aulair. This; 


was donc, to prevent Abul Kaſem from meeting with; 
any entertainment at Alexandria, incaſe he ſhould think: 
proper to return. According to Eutychius, above. 
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digious height of ſplendor as it enjoyed fora long time, 
was its being the centre of commerce between the caſt- 
ern and we parts of the world, It was with the 
view of becoming maſter of this lacrative trade, that 
Alexander built this city, after having extirpated the 
Tyrians, who formerly engroſſed alf the Kaſt - India 
traffic, Of the immenſe riches which that trade afford- 
ed, we may form an idea, from conſidering that the 
Romans accounted it a point of policy to oppreſs the 
Egyptians, eſpecially the Alcxandrians; and after the 
defeat of Zenobia, there was a ſingle merchant of Alex- 
andria who undertook to raiſe and pay an army out of 
the profits of his trade. The Greek emperors drew 
prodigious tributes from Egypt, and yet the Khalifs 
Hand their ſubjects in ſo good circumſtances as to ſcrew 
up their revenues to three hundred millions of crowns. 

Though the revolutions which happened in the go- 
vernment of Egypt, after it fell into the hands of the 
Mahometans, frequently affected this city toa very great 
degree; yet ſtill the excellence of its port, and the in- 
numerable conveniences reſulting from the Eaſt-India 
trade, to whomſoever were maſters of Egypt, preſerved 
Alexandria from total deſtruction, even when in the 
hands of the moſt barbarous nations. Thus, in the 
13th century, when the barbariſm introduced by the 
Goths, &c. began to wear off from the European na- 
tions, and they acquired a taſte for the elegancies of 
life, the old mart of Alexandria began to revive ; and 
the port, though far from recovering its former mag- 
nificence, grew once more famous by becoming the 
centre of commerce ; but having fallen under the do- 
minion of the Turks, and the paſſage round the Cape 
of Good Hope being diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 
1499, a fatal blow was given to the Alexandrian com- 
merce, and the city has ſince fallen into decay. 

At preſent, the city of Alexandria is reckoned to have 
abont 14,000 or 15,000 inhabitants ; a ſtrange col- 
luvies of different nations, as well as from various parts 
of the Turkih empire. They are in general given to 
thieving and cheating; and (like their predeceſſors) 
ſeditious above all others, were they not kept in awe 
by the ſeverity of their government. The Britiſh and 
French carry on a conſiderable commerce with them, 
and have each a conſul reſiding here. 
ſhips alſo ſail thither yearly, but with French colours, 
and under the protection of France. The ſubjects of 
thoſe kingdoms which keep no conful here, are ſubject- 
ed to a tax by the Grand Signior: But the Jews have 
found out the method of indemnifying themſelves for 
this advantage; namely, by ſelling their commodities 
_ cheaper than other foreigners can afford. They are al- 
ſo favonred by the farmers of the revenue; who know, 
that if they do not pay ſome private regard to them, 
the Jews have itin their power to cauſe fewer merchan- 
dizcs come into their port during the two years that 
their farm laſts. 


The preſent city is a kind of peninſula ſituated be- 


tween the two ports. That to the weſtward was called 
by the ancients the Port Eunoſtos, now the Old Port, 
and is by far the beſt; Turkiſh veſſels only are allowed 
to anchor there : the other, called the New Port, is 


for the Chriſtians; at the extremity of one of the arms 


of which ſtood the famous Pharos. The New Port, 
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the only harbour for the 


to bilge ; and the bottom being alſo rocky, the cables 
ſoon chafe and part; ſo that one veſſel driving againit 
a ſecond, and that againſt a third, they are perhaps all 
loſt, Of this there was a fatal inſtance 16 or 18 years 
ago, when 42 veſſels were daſhcd to pieces on the mole 
in a gale of wind from the north-weſt, and numbers have 
been ſince loſt there at different times. If it be aſked, 
Why do they not repair the New Port ? the anſwer 
is, That in 1 they deſtroy every thing, and re- 
pair nothing. The old harbour will be deſtroyed 
likewiſe, as the ballaſt of veſſels has been continually 
thrown into it for the laſt 200 years. The ſpirit of 
the Turkiſh government is to ruin the labours of paſt 
ages, and deſtroy the hopes of future times, becauſe 
the barbarity of ignorant deſpotiſm never conſiders 
to-morrow. : | 

In time of war, Alexandria is of no importance ; 
no fortification is to be ſeen ; even the Farillon, with 
its lofty towers, cannot be defended. It has not four 
cannon fit for ſervice, nor a gunner who knows how 
to point them. The 500 janifaries, who ſhould form 
the garriſon, reduced to half the number, know no- 
thing but how to ſmoke a pipe. But Alexandria is a 
place of which the conqueſt would be of no value. A 
foreign power could not maintain itſelf there, as the 
country is without water. This muſt be brought from 
the Nile by the kalidj, or canal of 12 leagues, which 
conveys it thither every year at the time of the inun- 
dation, It fills the vaults or reſervoirs dug under the 
ancient city, and this proviſion muſt ſerve till the next 
year. It is evident, therefore, that were a forcign 
power to take poſſeſſion, the canal would be ſhut, and 
all ſapplics of water cut off, It is this canal alone 
which connects Alexandria with Egypt; for from its 
ſituation without the Delta, and the nature of the ſoil, 
it really belongs to the deſarts of Africa. Its environs 
are ſandy, flat, and ſterile, without trees and without 
houſes: where we meet with nothing but the plant 
which yields the kali, and a row of palm trees which 


follows the courſe of the kalidj or canal. 


The city is governed like others in the ſame king- 
dom, (See EG vr.) It hath a ſmall garriſon of ſol- 
diers, part of which are Janiſaries and Aſſaffs; who are 
very haughty and inſolent, not only to ſtrangers, but to 
the mercantile and induſtrious part of the people, tho“ 
ever ſo conſiderable and uſeful. The government is ſo 
remiſs in favour of theſe wretches, that Mr Norden in- 
forms us, one of them did not heſitate to kill a farmer 
of the cuſtoms, for refuſing to take leſs of him than 
the duty impoſed, and went off unpunithed ; it being 
a common ſalvo among them, that what is done cannot 
be undone. | 

The preſent condition of Alexandria is very deſpi- 
cable, being now ſo far ruined, that therubbiſh in many 
places overtops the houſes. The famous tower of Pha- 
ros has long ſince been demoliſhed, and a caſtle, called 
Farillon, built in its place. The cauſeway which joined 
the iſland to the continentis broken down, and its place 
ſupplied by a ſtone bridge of ſeveral arches. 

Some parts of the eld walls of the city are yet ſtand- 
ing, and preſent us with a maſterpiece of ancient ma- 
ſonry. They are flanked with large towers, about 200 
paces diſtant from each other, with ſmall ones in the 
middle. 


| is clogged up with Alexandria. 
faud, inſomuch that in ſtormy weather ſhips are liable. 
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ſerve for galleries to walk in. In the lower part of the 
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towers is a large ſquare hall, whoſe roof is 


5 
by thick columns of Thebaic ſtone. Above this are 


ſeveral rooms, over which there are platforms more 
than 20 paces ſquare. The ancient reſervoirs, vaulted 
with ſo much art, which extend under the whole town, 
arc almoſt entire, at the end of 2000 years. 

Of Cæſarꝰ's palace there remain only a few porphyry 
pillars, and the front, which is almoſt entire, and looks 
very beautiful. The palace of Cleopatra was built 
upon the walls facing the port, having a gallery on the 
outſide, ſupported by ſeveral fine columus. Not far 
from this palace are two obeliſks vulgarly called Cleo- 


patra's Needles. They are of Thebaic ſtone, and co- 


vered with hicroglyphics. One is overturned, broken, 
and lying under the ſand ; the other is on its pedeſtal. 
Theſe two obeliſks, each of them of a ſingle ſtone, are 
about 60 fect high, by ſeven fect ſquare at the baſe. 
Towards the gate of Roſetta, are five columns of 
marble on the place formerly by the porticocs 
of the Gymnaſium. The reſt of the colonnade, the 
delign of which was diſcoverable 100 years ago by 
Maillet, has ſince been deſtroyed by the um of 
the Turks, 
But what moſt engages the attention of travellers is 
the Pillar of Pompey, as it is commonly called, ſitua- 
ted at a quarter of a league from the ſonthern gate. 
It is compoſed of red granite. The capital is Corin- 
thian, with palm leaves, and not indented. It is nine 
feet high. The ſhaft and the upper member of the 


baſe are of one piece of 90 feet long, and 9 in diame- 
ter. The baſe is a ſquare of about 15 feet on each 
fide, 


This block of marble, 60 feet in circumference, 
reſts on two layers of ſtone bound together with lead; 
which, however, has not prevented the Arabs from 
foreing out ſeveral of them, to ſearch for an imaginary 
treaſure. The whole column is 114 feet high. It is 
perfectly well poliſhed, and only a little ſhivercd on the 
eaſtern ſide. Nothing can equal the majeſty of this 
monument; ſcen from a diltance, it overtops the town, 
and ſerves as a ſignal for veſlels. Approaching it 
nearer, it produces an aſtoniſhment mixed with awe. 
One can never he tired with admiring the beauty of 
the capital, the length of the ſhaft, nor the extraoxdi- 
nary ſimplicity of the pedeſtal. This laſt has been 
ſomewhat d ed by the inſtruments of travellers, 
who are curious to poſſeſs a relict of this antiquity ; 
and one of the volutes of the column was immaturely 


brought down about twelve years ago, by a prank of 


ſome Engliſh captains, wlucht is thus related by Mr 
Irwin. 35 5 
Theſe jolly ſons of Neptune had been puſhing about 
the can on board one of the ſhips in the harbour, until 
2 ſtrange freak entered into one of their brains. The 
eccentricity of the thought occaſioned it immediately 
to be adopted; and its apparent impoſſibility was but 
a ſpur for the putting it into excention. The boat 
was ordered ; and with proper implements for the at- 
tempt, theſe enterpriſing heroes puſhed aſhore, to drink 
a bowl of punch on the top of Pompey's pillar! Ar 
the ſpot they arrived ; and many contrivances were 
propoſed to accompliſh the deſired point. But their 
labour was vain; and they began to deſpair of ſvcceſs, 
when the * who ſtruck out the frolic happi iy ſug- 
Vor. I. 
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A. middle. Below are magnificent caſcmates, which may 


ALE 
geſted the means of performing it. 
were by this time apprized of what was going forward, 
and flocked in crowds to be vitneſſes of the addreſs 
and boldneſs of the Engliſh. The governor of Alex- 
andria was told that theſe ſeamen were about to pull 
down Pompey's pillar. But whether he gave them 
credit for their reſpect to the Roman warrior, or ta 
the Turkiſh government, he left them to themſelves ; 
and politely anſwered, that the Engliſh were too great 
patriots to injure the remains of Pompey, He knew 
little, however, of the diſpoſition of the people who 
were engaged in this undertaking. Had the Turkiſh 
empire role in oppoſition, it wonld not perhaps at that 


moment have deterred them. The kite was brought, 


and flown fo directly over the pillar, that when. it fell 
on the other ſide, the ſtring lodged upon the capital. 
The chief obſtacle was now overcome. A two- inch 
rope was tied to one end of the ſtring, and drawn over 
the ow by the end to which the kite was affixed. 
By this rope one of the ſeamen aſcended to the top; 
and in leſs than an hour, a kind of ſhrond was con- 
ſtructed, by which the whole — went up, and 
drank their punch amid the ſhonts of the aſtoniſhed 
multitude, To the eye below, the capital of the pil- 
lar does not appear capable of holding more than one 
man upon it; but our ſeamen found it could contain 
no leſs than eight perſons very conveniently. Ir is 
aſtoniſhing that no accident befel theſe madcaps, in a 
ſituation ſo elevated, that would have turned a land- 
man giddy in his ſober ſenſes. The only detriment 
which the pillar received, was the loſs of the volute be- 
forementioned ; which came down with a thundering 
ſound, and was carried to England by one of the _ 
tains, as a preſent to a lady who commiſſioned him for 
a piece of the pillar, The diſcovery which they made 
amply compenſated for this miſchief ; as without their 
evidence, the world wonld not have known at this 
hour, that there was originally a ſtatue on this pillar, 
one foot and ancle of which are ſtill remaining. The 
ſtatue muſt have been of a gigantic fize, to have a 
peared of a man's proportion at ſo great an * 
There are circumſtances in this ſtory which might 
give it an air of fiction, were it not demonſtrated be- 
yond all doubt. Beſides the teſtimonies of many eyc- 
witneſſes, the adventurers themſelves have left us a to- 
ken of the fact, by the initials of their names, which 
are very legible in black paint juſt beneath the capital. 
Learned men and travellers have made many fruit- 
leſs attempts to diſcover in honour of what prince it 
was erected. The beſt informed have concluded that 
it could not be in honour of Pompey, ſince neither 
Strabo nor Diodorus Siculus have ſpoken of it. The 
Arabian Abulfeda, in his deſcription of Egypt, calls 


it the Pillar of Severus. And hiſtory informs us , that + Vide Spar, 
this emperor ** viſited the city of Alexandria: That tian's Life 


he 


ſtrate, had lived without any national council, as under 


the reign of the Ptolemies, when the will of the prince 
was their only law: That he did not confine his be- 
nefactions there; he changed ſeveral laws in their fa- 
vour. This column, therefore, Mr Savary concludes 
to have been erected by the inhabitants as a mark of 
thelr gratitude to Severus. And in a Greek inſcrip- 

| uon, 
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A man was diſ- Alexandria 
patched to the city for a paper kite, The inhabitants 


granted a ſenate to its inhabitants, who until that of Severus, 
time, under the ſubjection of a ſingle Roman magi- chap. 17. 
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legible in the time of Abulfeda, he ſuppoſes the name 

Severus to have been preſerved, He further ob- 
ſerves, that this was not the only monument erected to 
him by the gratitade of the Alexandrians : for there is 
ſtill cen in the midſt of the ruins of Antinoe, built 
Adrian, a magnificent pillar, the inſcription on whic 
is ſtill remaining, dedicated to Alexander Severus. 

On the ſouth-weſt ſide of the city, at a mile's di- 
ſtance, are ſituated the catacombs, the ancient burial- 
place of Alexandria; and 1 they cannot be 
compared to thoſe of the ancient Memphis, which the 
Arabs will not permit to be viſited, in order to make 
the better market of their mummies, it is probable 
that, the method of embalming being the ſame, the 
ſorm of theſe catacombs can only differ in their pro- 
portions.— The Baron de Tott, in deſcribing theſe, 
obſerves, © that Nature not having furniſhed this part 
of Egypt with a ridge of rocks, like that which runs 
parallel with the Nile above Delta, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria could only have an imitation by dig- 
ging into a bed of ſolid rock; and thus they formed 

ecropolis, or the © City of the Dead.“ The excavation 
is from 30 to 30 feet wide, and 200 long and 25 deep, 
and is terminated by gentle declivities at each end, 
The two ſides, cut perpendicalarly, contain ſeveral 
openings, about 10 or 12 feet in width and height, 
hollowed horizontally ; and which form, by their dif- 
ferent branches, ſubterrancan ſtreets, One of theſe, 
which curioſity has diſencumbered from the ruins and 
ſands that render the entrance of others difficult or im- 
_ poſſible, contains no mummies, but only the places 
they occupied. The order in which they were ranged 
is ſtill to be ſeen, Niches, 20 inches ſquare, ſunk ſix 
feet horizontally, narrowed at the bottom, and ſepa- 
rated from cach other by partitions in the rock, ſeven 
or eight inches thick, divide into checkers the two 
walls of this ſubterrancan vault. It is natural to ſup- 
poſe, from this diſpoſition, that each mummy was ip- 
troduced with the feet foremoſt into the cell intended 
for its reception; and that new ſtreets were opened, 
in proportion as theſe dead inhabitants of Necropolis 
increaſed,” This obſervation, he adds, which throws 
a light on the catacombs of Memphis, may perhaps 
likewiſe explain the vaſt ſize and multitude, as well as 
the different clevations, of the pyramids in the Higher 
and Lower Egypt. 

About o paces from Pompey's pillar is the Khalis, 
or the canal of the Nile, which was dug by the ancient 
Egyptians, to convey the water of the Nile to Alex- 
andria, and fill the ciſterns under the city. On the 
ſide of the khalis are gardens full of orange and lemon 
trees, and the ficlds are full of caper and palm trees. 
On the top of a hill is a tower, on which a centinel 
is always placed, to give notice, by means of a flag, 
of the ſhips that are coming into the port. From this 
hill may be ſeen the ſea, the whole extent of the city, 
and the parts round it. . 

In going along the ſea-coaſt, there is a large baſon 
cut out of the rock that lines the ſhore. On the ſides 


of this baſon, two beautiful ſaloons are hewn out by 
the chiſſel, with benches that run acroſs them. A 
canal made zig-zag, for the purpoſe of ſtopping the 
ſand by its ale 


rent windings, conveys into them the 
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Alexandria tion, now half eſſaced, but viſible on the weſt fide 
—— when the ſun ſhines npon it, and which probably was 
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water of the ſea, as pure and tranſparent as cryſtal. Alexandria 
Seated on the ſtone bench, the water riſes a little above Alexandri- 


the waiſt ; while the feet ſoftly repoſe on a fine ſand, 
The waves of the ſca are heard roaring againſt the rock, 
and foaming in the canal. The ſwell enters, raiſcs you 
up, and leaves you ; and thus alternately entering .and 
retiring, brings a continnal freſh ſupply of water, and 


a coolneſs which is truly delicious under a burning 


ſky. This place is vulgarly called the Bath of Cleopa- 
tra. Some ruins announce that it was formerly orna- 
mented. 
Alexandria is about 50 leagues north of Cairo. 
E. Long. 31. 15. N. Lat. 31. 12. 
ALEXANDRIA, a ſtrong and conſiderable city of I- 


taly, belonging to the Duchy of Milan, with a good 


caſtle, built in 1178 in honour of Pope Alexander III. 
This made it a biſhopric, with ſeveral privileges 
and exemptions. Prince Eugene of Savoy took this city 
in 1706, after three days fiege. The French took it in 
1745 ; but the king of Sardinia, to whom it belongs 
by the treaty of Utrecht, retook it in 1746. The for- 
tifications of the town are trifling, but the citadel is 
conſiderable. It is 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of Caſſal, 35 
north-by-weſt of Genoa, and 40 ſouth-by-weſt of Mi- 
lan. E. Long. 8. 40. N. Lat. 44. 53. The country 
about this town is called the Ale xaudrin. | 
ALEXANDRIA (anc. geog.), acity of Arachoſia, call- 
ed alſo Alexandropolis, on the river Arachotus (Ste- 
phanus, Iſidorus Characenus).—Another Alexandria 
in Gedroſia, built by Leonatns, by order of Alex- 
ander e e third Alexandria in Aria, ſituated 
at the lake Arias (Ptolemy) ; but, according to Pli- 
ny, built by Alexander on the river Arius.—A fourth 
in the Bactriana (Pliny).—A fifth Alexandria, an 
inland town of Carmania (Pliny, Ptolemy, Ammian). 
A ſixth Alexandria, or Alexandropolis, in the Sog- 
diana (Iſidorus Characenus).—A ſeventh in India, 
at the confluence of the Aceſines and Indus (Arrian). 
—An eighth, called alſo Alexandretta, near the Sinus 
Iſſicus, on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, now Scan- 
deroon (lee ALEXANDRETT 97 the port- town to Aleppo. 
A ninth Alexandria of Mz 
molifhed by the barbarians, was rebuilt by Antiochus 
the ſon of Selcucus, and called Antiochia of Syria (Pli- 
ny) ; watered by the river Margus, which is divided 
into ſeveral channels, for the purpoſe of watering the 
country, which was called Zotals. The city was ſe- 
venty ſtadia in circuit, according to Pliny ; who adds, 
that, after the defeat of Craſſus, the captives were con- 
veyed to thisplace by Orodes, the king of the Parthians. 
—A tenth, of the Oxiana, built on the Oxns by Alex- 
ander, on the confines of Bactria (Pliny).—An cle- 
venth, built by Alexander at the foot of mount Paro- 
pamiſus, which was called Caucaſus (Pliny, Arrian). 
A twelfth Alexandria in Troas, called alio Troas and 
Antigonia (Pliny).—A thirteenth on the Iaxartes, the 
boundary of Alexander's victories towards Scythia, 
and the laſt that he built on that ſide. | 
ALEXANDRIAN, in a particular ſenſe, is ap- 
icd to all thoſe who profeſſed or taught the ſciences 
in the ſchool of Alexandria, In this ſenſe, Clemens. 


is denominated A/exandrinus, though born at Athens. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Apion, who was born at 
Oaſis ; and Aroſtarchus, by birth a Samothracian. The 
chief Alexandrian philoſophers were, Amonius, Plo- 

| unus, 


rgiana, which being de- 
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tinus, Origen, Porphyry, Jamblicus, Sopater, Maxi- 
mus, and Dexippus. 8 | 
ALEX ANDRIAN is more particularly underſtood of a 
college of prieſts, conſecrated to the ſervice of Alexan- 
der Severus after his deification, Lampridius relates, 
that, notwithſtanding Severus was killed by Maximin, 
the ſenate proſecuted his apotheoſis; and, for regularity 
of worſhip, founded an order of prieſts, or ſodales, un- 
der the denomination of Ale xandrini. 

ALEX ANDRIAN Library. Sce p. 389, ſupra. 

ALEX AnDRIAN Manuſcript, a famous copy of the 


| Scriptures, conſiſting of four volumes, in a large quar- 


to ſize; which contains the whole Bible in Greek, in- 
cluding the Old and New Teſtament, with the Apo- 
crypha, and ſome ſmaller pieces, but not quite com- 
plete. This manuſcript is now preſerved in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. It was ſent as a preſent to King Charles I. 
from Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch of Conſtantinople, by 
Sir Thomas Rowe, ambaſſador from England to the 
Grand Signior, abont the year 1628, Cyrillus brought 
it with him from Alexandria, where probably it was 
written. In a ſchedule annexed to it, he gives this 
account: That it was written, as tradition informed 


them, by Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about 1300 


years ago, not long after the council of Nice. But 
this high antiquity, and the authority of the tradition 


to which the patriarch refers, have been na gd 


nor are the molt accurate biblical writers agree 
its age. 


about 
Grabe thinks that it might have been written 


before the end of the fourth century; others are of opi- 


nion, that it was not writ till near the end of the fitth 
century, or ſomewhat later. | | | 
ALEXANDRIAN, or Alexandrine, in poetry, a kind of 


verſes conſiſting of twelve, or of twelve and thirteen ſyl- 


lables alternately ; ſo called from a poem on the life of 
Alexander, written in this kind of verſe by ſome French 
poct. Alexandrines are peculiar to modern poetry, and 
ſeem well adapted to epic poems. They are ſometimes 
uſed by moſt nations of Europe; but chiefly by the 


French, whoſe tragedies are generally compoſed of 


 medies for expelling or preventing the ill e 


Alexandrines. | 
ALEXICACUS, ſomething that preſerves the bo- 
dy from harm or miſchief. The word amounts to much 
the ſame as alexiterial. . 
ALEXICACUS, in antiquity, was an attribute of Nep- 


tune, whom the tunny-fiſhers uſed to invoke under this 


appellation, that their nets might be preſcrved from the 
Z:91a;, or ſword-fiſh, which uſed to tear them; and that 
he might prevent the aſſiſtance which it was pretended 
the dolphins uſed to give the tunnies on this occaſion. 
ALEXIPHARMICS, in medicine, are property re- 
tects of poi- 
ſon : but ſome of the moderns having imagined, that 
the animal ſpirits, in acute diſtempers, were affected 


by a malignant poiſon, the term has been underſtood 


to mean medicines adapted to expel this poiſon by the 
cutaneous pores, in the form of ſweat. In this ſenſe, 
alexipharmics are the ſame as ſudorifics. 

ALEXIS, a Piedmonteſe. There is a book of 
Secrets, which for a long time has gone under his 
name. It was printed at Baſil 1536, in 8vo, and 
tranſlated from Italian into Latin by Wecher ; it has 
alſo been tranſlated into French, and printed ſeveral 
times with additions. There is a preface to the piece, 
wherein Alexis informs us, that he was born of a noble 
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family; that he had from his moſt early years applied 
himſelf to ſtudy ; that he had learned the Greek, the 
Latin, the Hebrew, the Chaldean, the Arabian, and 
ſeveral other languages; that having an extreme cu- 
rioſity to be acquainted with the ſecrets of nature, he 
had collected as much as he could during his travels 
for 57 years: that he piqued himſelf upon not com- 
municating his ſecrets to any perſon ; but that when 
he was 82 years of age, having ſeen a poor man who 
had died of, a ſickneſs which might have been cured 


had he communicated his ſecret to the ſurgeon who 


took care of him, he was touched with ſuch a remorſe 
of conſcience, that he lived almoſt like a hermit : and 
it was in this ſolitude that he ranged his ſecrets in ſach 
an order as to make them fit to be publiſhed. The 
hawkers generally carry them, with other books, to the 
country fairs. Theſe, (axe contain only the ſelect 
remedies of Seignor Alexis of Piedmont; the entire 
collection would make too large a volume for them. 


Alexiterial 
| 


Alſord. 
—ͤ̃ — 


ALEXITERIAL, among phyſicians, a term of much 


the ſame import with a/exipharmic; though ſometimes 
uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with amulet. 

ALEYN (Charles), an Engliſh poet in the reign of 
Charles J. In 1631, he publiſhed two poems on the 


famous victories of Creſſy and Poitiers. He ſucceeded 


his father as clerk of the ordnance, and was commiſſa 

1 r of the artillery to the king at the battle of Edge- 
ill. 

of Henry VII. and the victory that gained him the 

crown of England. In 1639, the year before he died, 

he tranſlated the hiſtory of Eurialius and Lucretia, from 

the Latin epiſtles of Aneas Sylvius. 


| Le the name of the cuſtom- houſe at 
Liſbon. : 
ALFAQUES, among the Moors, the name gene- 


rally uſed for their clergy, or thoſe who teach the Ma- 


hometan religion; in oppoſition to the Morabites, who 
anſwer to monks among Chriſtians. 


ALFATERNA (anc. geog.), the laſt town of 
Campania, beyond Veſuvius (Diodorus); the ſame 
7 5 2 which ſee. The inhabitants A/fatern; 

ny). | 
ALFDOUCH, a name given by the Moors to a fort 
of vermicelli, which they make of flour and water, and 
are very fond of in their entertainments. | 
_ ALFET, in old cuſtoms, denotes a caldron full of 
boiling water, wherein an accuſed perſon, by way of 
trial or purgation, plunged his arm up to the elbow. 

ALFORD, a town in Lincolnſhire, with a market 


The next piece he wrote was a poem in honour 


on Tueſdays for proviſions and corn ; and two fairs, - 
on Whit-Tueſday, and November 8. for cattle and 


ſheep. It is ſeated on a ſmall brook that runs through 


the town, and is a compact place. A ſalt ſpring was 


diſcovered here in 1670, from the pigeons which flew 
thither in great numbers to drink the water; thoſe 
birds being known to be fond of ſalt. It contains a 
purging ſalt, together with a portion of ſea-ſalt. It 
is ſtrongly purgative. It is recommended as cooling, 
cleanſing, and attenuating. As a good remedy in the 
ſcurvy, jaundice, and other glandular obſtructions. It 
alſo promotes urine and ſweat, and therefore is good 
in gravelly and other diſorders of the kidneys and blad- 
der; and in complaints ariſing from obſtructed perſpi- 
ration. Alford is ſix miles Fam the ſca, and 20 N. 
of Boſton. E. Long. o. 15. N. Lat. 53. 30. 

| 3D 2 ALFRED, 


— ln41, was the ſiſch and youngeſt ſon of 
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ALFRED, or AE, the Great, 1 Eng- 
.thelwolf 

Ling of the Weſt Saxons, and was born at Wantage 
in Berkſhire in 849, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf du- 
ring the reign of his brother Ethelred, in ſeveral cn- 
gagements againſt the Dances ; and upon his death ſuc- 
cceded to the crown, in the year 871, and the 22d of 
his age, At his aſcending the throne he found him- 
ſelf involved in a dangerous war with the Danes, and 
placed in ſuch circumſtances of diſtreſs as called for 
the greateſt valour, reſolution, and all the other vir- 
tues with which he was adorned, The Danes had 
alrcady penetrated into the heart of his Kingdom ; and 
before he had bcen a month upon the throne, he was 
obliged to take the ficld againſt thoſe formidable enc - 
mies. After many battles gained on both ſides, he was 
at length reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs, and was entire- 
ly abandoned by his ſubjects. In this ſituation, Alfred, 
conceiving himſelf no longer a king, laid aſide all marks 
of royalty, and took ſhelter in the houſe of one who 
kept his cattle, He retired afterwards to the iſle of 
Athelingey in Somerſetſhire, where he built a fort for 
the ſecurity of himſelf, bis family, and the few faithful 
ſervants who repaired thither to him, When he had 
been about a year in this retreat, having been inform- 
ed that ſome of his ſubjects had routed a great army of 
the Danes, killed their chicfs, and taken their magical 
_ Randard (A), he iſſued his letters, giving notice where 
he was, and inviting his nobility to come and conſult 
with him, Before they came to a final determination, 
Alfred, putting on the habit of a harper, went into 
the enemy's camp, where, without ſuſpicion, he was 
every where admitted, and had the honour to play be- 
fore their princes. Having thereby acquired an exact 
knowledge of their fituation, he returned in great ſe- 
crecy to fs nobility, whom he ordered to their reſpec- 
tive homes, there to draw together each man as great 
a force as he could; and upon a day appointed there 
was to be a general rendezvous at the great wood, 
called Se/wood, in Wiltſhire, This affair was tranſac- 
ted fo ſecretly and expeditiouſly, that, in a little time, 
the king, at the head of an army, approached the 
Danes, before they had the leaſt intelligence of his 
deſign. Alfred, taking advantage of the ſurpriſe and 
terror they were in, fell upon them, and totally defeat- 
ed them at Æthendune, now Eddington. Thoſe who 
eſcaped fled to a neighbouring caſtle, where they were 
ſoon beſieged, and obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
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ſettled in England. 
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Alfred chem better terms than they could ex- 


pet. He agreed to give up the whole kingdom of the > —w— 


Eaſt-Angles to ſuch as would embrace the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, on condition they would oblige the reſt of their 
countrymen to quit the iſland, and, as much as it was 
in their power, prevent the landing of any more fo- 
reigners. For the performance thereof he took hoſta- 
es; and when, in purſuance of the treaty, Guthrum 
the Daniſh captain came, with thirty of his chief offi» 
cers, to be baptized, Alfred anſwered for him at the 
font, and gave him the name of Xthe/ſtane ; and cer- 
tain laws were drawn up between the king and Gu» 
thram for the regulation and government of the Danes 
In 884, a freſh number of Danes 
landed in Kent, and laid ſiege to Rocheſter ; but the 
king coming to the relief of that city, they were ob- 
liged to abandon their deſign. Alfred had now great 
ſucces; which was chiefly owing to his fleet, an ad- 
vantage of his own creating, Having ſecured the ſea- 
coaſts, he fortified the reſt of the kingdom with caſtles 
and walled towns; and he beſicged and recovered from 
the Danes the city of London, which he reſolved to re- 
pair, and keep as a frontier (3). | 
After ſome years reſpite, Alfred was again called 
into the field: for a body of Danes, being worſted in 
the weſt of France, came with a flect of 250 ſail on the 
coalt of Kent; and having landed, fixed themſelves at 
Apple-tree : fhortly after, another fleet of 80 veſſels 
coming up the Thames, the men landed, and built a 
fort at Middleton. Before Alfred marched againſt the 
enemy, he obliged the Danes, ſettled in Northumber- 
land and Eſſex, to give him hoſtages for their good 
behaviour. He then moved towards the invaders, and 
pitched his camp between their armies, to prevent their 
junction. A great body, however, moved off to Eſ- 
ſex; and croſſing the river, came to Farnham in Surry, 
where they were defeated by the king's forces. Mean 
while the Danes ſettled in Northumberland, in breach 
of treaty, and notwithſtanding the hoſtages given, e- 
quipped two fleets; and, after plundering the northern 
and ſouthern coaſts, ſailed to Exeter, and beſieged it. 
The king, as ſoon as he received intelligence, marched 
againſt them; but before he reached Exeter, they had 
got poſſeſſion of it. He kept them, however, blocked up 
on all ſides; and reduced them at laſt to ſuch extremi- 
ties, that they were obliged to eat their horſes, and were 
even ready to devour each other. Being at length ren- 
dered deſperate, they made a general ſally on the be- 
| ſiegers; 
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ohn Spelman) was a banner with the image of a raven magically wrought by the three 
bba, on purpoſe for their expedition, in revenge of their father Lodebroch's murder, 
ing by them at once begun and finiſhed in a noontide, and believed by the 


Danes to have carried great fatality with it, for which it was highly eſteemed by them. It is pretended, that 
being carried in battle, towards good ſucceſs it would always ſeem to clap its wings, and make as if it would fly; 
but towards the approach of miſhap, it would hang down and not move.” * of Alfred, p. 61. 

() The Danes had poſſeſſed themſelves of London in the time of his father; and had held it üll now as a 
convenient place for chem to land at, and fortify themſelves in; neither was it taken from them but by a cloſe 
ſiege. However, when it came into the king's hands, it was in a miſerable condition, ſcarce habitable, and all 
its fortifications ruined. The king, moved by the importance of the place, and the deſire of ſtrengthening his 
frontier againſt the Danes, reſtored it to its ancient ſplendor. And obſerving, that, through the con fuſion of 
the times, many, both Saxons and Danes, lived in a looſe diſorderly manner, without owning any government, 
he offered them now a comfortable eſtabliſhment, if they would ſubmit and become his ſubjects. This propo- 


ſition was better received than he expected; for multitudes growing weary of a vagabond kind of life, joyfully 
accepted ſuch an offer. Chron. Sax. p. 88. 


Alfred. ſiegers; bat were defeated, 
—— the king's ſide. The remainder of this body of Danes 
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ficd to Eſſex, into the fort they had built there, and to 
their ſhips. Before Alfred had time to recruit him- 
ſelf, another Daniſh leader, whoſe name was Laf, came 
with a great army out of Northumberland, and de- 
ſtroyed all before him, marching on to the city of 
Werheal in the weſt, which is ſuppoſed to be Cheſter, 
where they remained the reſt of that year. The year 
following mw invaded North-Wales ; and after havin 
a 


lundered deſtroyed every ching, they divided, one 
umberland, 


y returning to North another into the 
territories of the Eaſt-Angles; from whence they 
ceeded to Eſſex, and took of a ſmall it 


called Mereſig. Here they did not remain: for 
having 1 ſome ſailed up che 3 and 
others up the Lea- road; where drawing up their ſhi ps, 
they built a fort not far from London, which proved a 
great check upon the citizens, who went in a body and 
attacked it, but were repulſed with great loſs; at har- 
veſt-tune the king himſelf was obliged to encamp with 
a body of troops in the neighbourhood of the city, in 
order to cover the reapers from the excurſions of the 
Dancs. As he was one day riding by the fide of the 
river Lea, after ſome obſervations, he began to think 
that the Daniſh ſhips might be laid quite dry: this 
he attempted, and ſucceeded; fo that the Danes de- 
ſerted their fort and ſhips, and marched away to the 
banks of the Severn, where they built a fort, and win- 
tered at a place called Quatbrig (c). Such of the Da- 
niſn ſhips as could be got off the Londoners carried 
into their own road ; the reſt they burnt and deſtroyed. 

Alfred enjoyed a profound peace during the three 
laſt years of his reign, which he chiefly employed in 
eſtabliſhing and regulating his government, for the ſecu- 
rity of himſelf and his ſucceſſors, as well as the eaſe and 
beactic of his ſubjects in general. After a troubleſome 
reign of 28 years, he died on the 28th of October 
A. D. 900; and was buried at Wincheſter, in Hyde- 
abbey, under a monument of porphyry. 

All the hiſtorians agree in diſtinguſhing him as one 
of the molt valiant, wiſeſt, and beſt of kings that ever 
reigned in 3 and it is alſo generally allowed, 
that lie not only digeſted ſeveral particular laws (till in 
being, but that he laid the firft foundation of their pre- 
fent 2 conſtitution. There is great reaſon to be- 
lieve that they are indebted to this prince for trials by 
juries; and the doomſday book, Which is preſerved in 
the exchequer, is thought to be no more than ano- 
ther edition of Alfred's book of Wincheſter, which 
contained a ſurvey of the kingdom. It is ſaid alſo, that 
he was the firſt who divided the kingdom into ſhires :: 
what is aſcribed to him is not a bare diviſion of the 
country, but the ſettling a new form of judicatare ; for 
after having divided his dominions into ſhires, he ſub- 
divided each ſhire into three parts, called 7rythings. 
There are ſome remains of this ancient diviſion in the 
ridings of Yorkſhire, the laths of Kent, and the three 
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though with great loſs on 
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parts of Lincolnſhire, Each trything was divided into Alfred. 


hundreds or wapentakes ; and theſe again into tythin 

or dwellings of ten houſeholders: each of theſe houſe- 
holders ſtood engaged to the king, as a pledge for the 
good behaviour of his family, and all the ten were mu- 
tually pledges for each other; ſo that if any one of the 
tything was ſuſpected of an offence, if the head bo- 
roughs or chiefs of the tything would not be ſecurity 
for him, he was impriſoned ; and if he made his eſcape, 


g the tything and hundred were fined to the king. Each 


ſhire was under the government of an earl, under whom: 
was the reive, his deputy ; ſince, from his oflice, cal- 
led ſhire- reive, or ſheriff. And ſo effectual were theſe 
regulations, that it is ſaid he cauſed bracelets of gold 
to be hung up in the high ways, as a challenge to rob- 
bers, and they remained untouched, 
In private life, Alfred was the moſt amiable man in 
his dominions; of ſo equal a temper, that he never 
ſuffered either ſadneſs or unbecoming paiety to enter 
his mind ; but appeared always of a calm, yet cheerful 
diſpoſition, familiar to his friends, juſt even to his ene- 
mies, kind and tender to all. He was a remarkable 
ceconomiſt of his time, and Aſſerius has given us an 
account of the method he took for dividing and keep- 
ing an account of it; he cauſed ſix wax-candles to be 
made, cach 12 inches long, and of as many ounces. 
weight; on the candles the inches were regularly mark- 
ed, and having found that one of them burnt juſt four 
hours, he committed them to the care of the keepers of 
his chapel, who from time to time gave him notice 
how the hours went: but as in windy weather the 
candles were waſted by rhe impreſſion of the air on the 
flame, to remedy this inconvenience, he invented lan- 
thorns, there being then no glaſs in his dominions. 
This prince, we are told, was twelve years of age be- 
fore a maſter could be procured inthe weſtern kingdom 
to teach him the alphabet; ſuch was the ſtate of learn- 
ing when Alfred began to reign. He had felt the mi- 


ſery of ignorance ; and determined even to rival his co- 


temporary Charlemagne in the encouragement of lite- 
rature. He is ſuppoſed to have appointed perſons to 
read lectures at Oxford, and is thence conſidered as the 
founder of that univerſity. By other proper eſtablith- 
ments, and by a general enconragement to men of abi- 
lities, he did every thing in his power to diffuſe -know- 
ledge throughout his dominions. Nor was this end' 
promoted more by his countenance and encouragement 
than by his own example and writings. Por not- 
withſtanding the lateneſs of his initiation, he had ac- 
quired extraordinary erudition ; and, had he not been 
illuſtrious as a king, he would have been famous as an 


author. His works are, 1. Breviarum quoddam collec-- 


tum ex Legibus Trojanorum, &c. lib. I. A Breviary col- 
lected out of the Laws of the Trojans, Greeks, Britons, 
Saxons and Danes, in one Book. Leland ſaw this book 
in the Saxon tongue, at Chriſt-Church in Hampſhire, - 
2. Viſi-Saxonum Leges, lib. I. The laws of the Weſt-- 
Saxons, in one book. Pitts tells us, that it is in Ben- 
7 net-- 
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( 3 The king's contrivance is thought to have produced the meadow between Hertford and Bow; for at 
Hertford was the Daniſh fort, and from thence they made frequent excurſions on the inhabitants of London. 
Authors are not agreed as to the method the king purſued in laying dry the Daniſh ſhips: Dugdale ſuppoſes; 
that he did it by ſtraitening the channel; but Henry of Huntingdon alleges, that he cut ſeveral canals, Which. 


exhanſted its water. 
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net College library, at Cambridge. 3. Inflituta guadam, 
lib, I. Certain Inſtitutes, in one book. This is men- 
tioned by Pitts, and it ſcerms to be the ſecond capitula- 


tion with Guthrum. 4. Contra judices iniquos, lib. I. 
An Invective againſt Unjuſt Judges, in one book. 5. 
Atta Magiſiratuum ſuorum, lib. I. Acts of his Ma- 

iſtrates, in one book. This 1s ſuppoſed to be the 

& of judgments mentioned by Horne ; and was, in 
all probability, a kind of reports, intended for the uſe 
of ſucceeding ages. 6. Regum fortune varie, lib. I. 
The various Fortunes of Kings, in one book. 7. Dic- 
ta ſapientum, lib. I. The Sayings of Wiſe Men, in 
one book. 8. Parobolæ et ſales, lib. I. Parables and 
pleaſant Sayings, in one book. 9. Colleftiones chroni- 
corum, Collections of Chronicles. 10. Epiſtola ad Wulf- 
ſigium 123 lib. I. Epiſtles to Biſhop Wulfsig, 
in one book. 11. Manuals meditationum. A Ma- 
nual of Meditations.—Beſides theſe original works, he 
tranſlated many authors from the Latin, &c. into the 
Saxon language, viz. 1. Bede's Hiſtory of England, 
2. Paulinus Oroſmus's Hiſtory of the Pagans. 3. St 
Gregory's Paſtoral, Cc. The firſt of theſe, with his 
pre faces to the others, together with his laws, were 

rinted at Cambridge, 1644. His laws are likewiſe 
inſertcd in Spel man's Councils. 4. Boethius de Conſola- 
tione, lib. V. Boetius's Conſolations of Philoſophy, in 
five books, Dr Plot tells us, king Alfred tranſlated 
it at Woodſtock, as he found in a MS, in the Cotton 
Library. 
is ſaid to have tranſlated from the Greek both into Latin 
and Saxon. 6. P/alterium Davidicum, lib. I. David's 
Pſalter in one book. This was the laſt work the ning 
attempted, death ſurpriſing him before he had finiſhec 
it; it was completed however by another hand, and 
publiſhed at London in 1640, in quarto, by Sir John 
Spelman. Several others are mentioned by Malmſbury ; 
and the old hiſtory of Ely aſſerts, that he tranſlated 
the Old and New Teſtaments. 

The life of this great king was firſt written by Aſ⸗ 
ſerius Menevenſis; and firſt publiſhed by Archbiſhop 
Parker, in the old Saxon character, at the end of his 
edition of Haſſingham's hiſtory, printed in 1674, fol. 

ALGA, in botany, the trivial name of the li- 
chen, fucus, and ſeveral other plants of the cryptogamia 
claſs, 74-5 

ALG, rLAaGs ; one of the ſeven families or na- 
tural tribes into which the whole vegetable Kingdom is 
divided by Linnzus, in his Philaſaphia Botanica. They 


are defined to be plants, whoſe root, leaf, and ſtem are 


Definition 
and etymo- 


GENERAL method of comporatiens wherein ſigns, 

and ſymbols, commonly the letters of the alpha- 
bet, are made uſe of to repreſent numbers, or any other 
quantities, 

This ſcience, properly 3 is no other than a 
kind of ſhort-hand, or ready way of writing down a 
chain of mathematical reaſoning on any ſubject what- 
ever ; ſo that it is applicable to arithmetic, geometry, 
aſtronomy, menſuration, and all kinds of ſolids, &c. and 
the great advantages derived from it appear 1 
to ariſe from the conciſeneſs and perſpicnity with whic 
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all one. Under this deſcription are comprehended all the Algagiola 


5. A ſopi fabulæ, Mſop's Fables; which he 
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{ca-weeds, and ſome other aquatic plants. In the ſcxual 


iy ſtem, they conſtitute the 3d order of the 24th claſs Algebra. 


Cryptogama ; in Tournefort, the ſecond genus of the 
{ccond ſcion, Marine, aut fluviatiles, of the 1 7th claſs, 
Aſpermæ vulgo habite ; and the 57th order in Linnæ- 
us's Fragments of a Natural Method. The diſcove- 
ries made in this part of the vegetable kingdom are 
uncertain, and imperfect; and the attempts, in parti- 
cular, to arrange flags by the parts of the fructifica- 
tion, have not been attended with great ſucceſs. Dil- 
lenius has arranged this order of plants from their ge- 
neral habit and ſtructure ; Michelius from the parts of 
fruftification.——Each has conſiderable merit. 
ALGAGIOLA, a ſmall ſea- port town in the iſland 
of Corſica, fortified with walls and baſtions. It was 
almoſt deſtroyed by the malcontents in 1731, but has 
ſince been repaired. E. Long 9. 45. N. Lat. 42. 20. 


ALGAROT, in chemiſtry, an Arabic term for an 
emetic powder, prepared from regulus of antimony, 


diſſolved in acids, and ſeparated by repeated lotions in 
warm water. | | 

ALGAROTTI (Count), a celebrated Italian, was 
born at Padua ; but the year. is not mentioned. Led 
by curioſity, as well as a deſire of improvement, he tra- 
velled early into foreign countries; and was very young 
when he arrived in France in 1736. Here he com- 
poſed his“ Newtonian Philoſophy for the Ladies ;” as 
Fontenelle had done his Carteſian Aſtronomy, in the 
work intitled, “the Plurality of worlds.” He was 
noticed by the king of Pruſſia, who gave him marks of 
the eſteem he had for him. He dicd at Piſa the 23d 
of May, 1764; and ordered his own mauſoleum, with 
this inſcription to be fixed upon it:“ Hic jacet Alga- 
« rottus, {ed non omnis.” He is allowed to have been 
a very great connoiſſcur in painting, ſculpture, and ar- 
chitecture. He contributed much to the reformation 
of the Italian opera. His works, which are nume- 
rous, and upon a variety of ſubjects, abound with viva- 
city, elegance, and wit: a collection of them has lately 
been made, and printed at Leghorn. | 

ALGARVA, a province in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, 67 miles in length and 20 in breadth ; bounded 
on the W. and S. by the ſea, on the E. by the river 
Gaudiana, and on the N. by Alenteja. 
tile in figs, almonds, dates, olives, and excellent wines; 
beſides, the fiſhery brings in large ſums. The capital 
town is Pharo. 


every propoſition on mathematical ſubjects can be writ- 
ten down in algebraic characters, greatly ſuperior tothe 
tedious circumlocutions which would be neceſſary were 

the reaſoning to be written in words at length, | 
With regard to the etymology of the word algebra 
it is much conteſted by the critics. Menage derives 
it from the Arabic a/giabarat, which ſignifies the 
reſtitution of any thing broken; ſuppoſing that the 
principal part of algebra is the conſideration of broken 
numbers. Others rather borrow it from the Spaniſh, 
algebriſta, a perſon who replaces diſlocated bones ; ad- 
| | ing, 


It is very fer- 


It contains four cities, 12 towns, 67 
pariſhes, and 61,000 inhabitants, 
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ding, that algebra has nothing to do with fraction. 
Some, with M. d'Herbelot, are of opinion, that alge- 
bra takes its name from Gebar, a celebrated philoſo- 
pher, chemiſt, and mathematician, whom the Arabs 


call Giaber, and who is ſuppoſed to have been the in- 


ventor. Others from gefr, a kind of parchment made 
of the ſkin of a camel, whereon Ali and Giafer Sadek 
wrote, in myſtic characters, the fate of Mahometaniſm, 
and the grand events that were to happen till the end 
of the world. But others, with more probability, de- 
rive it from geber ; a word whence, by prefixing the ar- 
ticle al, we have formed algebra; which is pure Ara- 
bic, and properly ſignifies the reduction of fractions to 
a whole number. However, the Arabs, itis to be ob- 
ſerved, never nſe the word algebra alone, to expreſs 
what we mean by it ; bnt always add to it the word 


 macabelah, which e oppoſition and compariſon: 


His rox. 


thus algebra al- macabelab, is what we properly call a/- 


gebra. 


Some authors define algebra, The art of ſolving ma- 
thematical problems; but this is rather the idea of ana- 
tyſis, or the analytic art. The Arabs call it, The art 
of reſtitution and bag or : or, The art of reſolution 
and equation, Lucas de Burgo, the firſt European 


who wrote of algebra, calls it Regula ret et cenſus ; 


that is, the rule of the root and its ſquare ; the root 
with them being called res, and the ſquare cenſus. O- 
thers call it Specious Arithmetic; and ſome, Univerſal 
Arithmetic. | 


IT is highly probable that the Indians or Arabians 
firſt invented this noble art: for it may be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed, that the ancient Greeks were ignorant of 
it; becauſe Pappus, in his mathematical collections, 
where he enumerates their analyſis, makes no mention 
of any thing like it; and, beſides, ſpeaks of a local 
problem, begun by Euclid, and continued by Apol- 
jonius, which none of them could fully reſolve ; which 
doubtleſs they might eaſily have done, had they known 
any thing of algebra. | 

Diaphantus was the firſt Greek writer of algebra ; 
who publiſhed 13 books about the year 800, though 
only 11x of them were tranſlated into Latin, by Xylan- 


der, in 1575 ; and afterwards, viz. anno 1621, into 


Greek and Latin, by M. Buchet and Fermat, with ad- 
ditions of their own. This e of Diaphantus's 
only extends to the ſolution of axithmetical indeter- 
minate problems. 

Before this tranſlation of Diaphantus came ont, Lu- 
cas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgo, a Minorite friar, 


- publiſhed at Venice, in the year 1494, an Italian trea- 


tiſe of algebra. This author makes mention of Leo- 
nardus Piſanus, and ſome others, of whom he had learn- 
ed the art; but we have none of their writings. He 
adds, that algebra came originally from the Arabs, and 
never mentions Diaphantus ; which makes it probable 
that that author was not then known in Europe. His 
algebra goes no farther than ſimple and quadratic equa- 
Lions. 

After Pacciolus appeared Stifelins, a good: author; 
but neither did he advance any farther, 

After him came Scipio Ferrens, Cardan, Tarta- 
gilla, and ſome others, who reached as far as the ſo- 
Intion of ſome cubic equations. Bombelli followed 
thoſe, and went a little farther. At laſt came Nun- 
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nius, Ramus, Schoner, Salignac, Clavius, &c. who all - Hiſtory. 
of them took different courſes, but none of them went 


beyond quadratics. 

In 1590, Vieta introduced what he called his Speciovs 
Arithmetic, which conſiſts in denoting the quantities, 
both known and anknown, by ſymbels or letters. He 
alſo introduced an ingenious method of extracting the 
roots of equations,. by approximations ; ſince preatly 
improved and facilitated by Ralphſon, Halley, Maclas- 
rin, Simpſon, and others, 

Vieta was followed by Oughtred, who, in his C/avis 
Mathematica, printed in 1631, improved Vieta's me- 
thod, and invented ſeveral compendious characters, to 
ſhow the ſums, differences, reQangles, ſquares, cubes, &c. 

Harriot, another Engliſhman,cotemporary with Ough- 
tred, left ſeveral treatiſes at his death ; and, amon 
the reſt, an Analyſis, or Algebra, which was 11 
in 1631, where Vieta's method is brought into a ſtill 
Dh commodious form, and is much eſteemed to this 

ay. 
| Ta 1657, Des Cartes publiſhed his geometry, where- 
in he made uſe of the literal calculus and the algebraic 
rules of Harriot ; and as Oughtred in his Clavis, and 


Marin. Ghetaldus in his books of mathematical com- 


poſition and reſolution pnbliſhed in 1630, applied- 


Vieta's arithmetic to elementary geometry, and pave 
the conſtruction of ſimple and quadratic equations; ſo. 


Des Cartes applied Harriot's Method to the higher 
geometry, explaining the nature of curves by equations, 
and adding the conſtructions. of cubic, biquadratic, and: 
other higher equations. 

Des Cartes's rule for conſtructing cubic and biqua- 
dratic equations, was farther improved by Thomas Ba- 
ker, in his Clavis Geometrica Catholica, publiſhed in 
1684 ; and the foundation of ſuch conſtructions, with: 
the application of algebra to the quadratures of curves, 
queſtions de maximis et minimis, the centrobaryc me- 
thod of Guldinus, &c. was given by R. Sluſius, in 
1668 ; as alſo by Fermat in his Opera Mathematica, 
Roberval in the Mem. de Mathem. et de Phyſique, and 
Barrow in his Lect. Geomet. In 1708, algebra was ap- 
plied to the laws of chance and gaming, by R. de Mont- 
mort; and ſince by de Moivre and James Bernouilli. 

The elements of the art were compiled and publiſhed 
by Kerſey, in 1671 ; wherein the ſpecious arithmetic, . 
and the nature of equations, are largely explained, and 
illuſtrated by a variety of examples: the whole ſubſtance - 
of Diaphantus is here delivered, and many things add- 
ed concerning mathematical compoſition and reſolution. 
from Ghetaldus. The like has been ſince done b 
Preſtet in 1694, and by Ozanam in 1703: but theſe 
authors omit the application of algebra to geometry; 
which defect is 15 by Guiſnec in a French treatiſe 


expreſsly on the ſubject publiſhed in 1704, and l' Ho- 


pital in his analytical treatiſe of the conic ſections in 
1707. The rules of algebra are alſo compendiouſly 
delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Arithmetica Uni- 
verſalis, firſt publiſhed in 1707, which abounds in ſe- 
lect examples, and contains ſeveral rules and methods 
invented by the author. 

Algebra has alſo been applied to the conſideration 
and calculus of infinites ; from whence a new and ex- 


tenſive branch of knowledge has ariſen, called the Doc-- 
trine of Fluxions, or Analyſis of Infinites, or the Calcu-- 
lus Differentialis. | 7 
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A AMTITY which can be meaſured, and is the 

jet of mathematics, is of two kinds, Number 
and Extenſion. The former is treated of in Arithme- 
tic ; the latter in Ceometry. | 

Nambers are ranged in a ſcale, by the continued re- 
petition of ſome one number, which is called the Roe; 
and, in conſequence of this order, they are conveni- 
ently expreſſed in words, and denoted by characters. 
The operations of arithmetic are caſily derived from 
the eſtabliſhed method of notation, and the moſt ſimple 
reaſonings 1 relations of magnitude, 

Inveſtigations by the common arithmetic are greatly 
limited, from the want of characters to expreſs the 
quantities that are unknown, and their different rela- 
tions to one another, and to ſuch as are known. Hence 
letters and other convenient ſymbols have been intro- 
duced to ſapply this defect; and thus gradually has 


ariſen the ſcience of Algebra, properly called Univer- 
fal Arithmetic, 


In the common arithmetic too, the given numbers 
diſappear in the courſe of the operation, ſo that gene- 
ral rules can ſeldom be derived from it; but, in alge- 
bra, the known quantities, as well as the unknown, 
may be expreſſed by letters, which, through the whole 
operation, retain their original form ; and hence may 
be deduced, not only general canons for like caſes, but 
the dependence of the ſeveral quantities concerned, and 


likewiſe the determination of a problem, without ex- 


hjbiting which, it is not completely reſolved. This 
general manner of expreſſing quantities alſo, and the 
general reaſonings concerning their connections, which 
may be founded on it, have rendered this ſcience not 
leſs nſeful in the demonſtration of theorems than in 


the reſolution of problems. 


If geometrical quantities be ſuppoſed to be divided 
into equal parts, their relations, in reſpe& of magni- 
tude, or their proportions, may be expreſſed by num- 
bers; one of theſe equal parts being denoted by the 


unit. Arithmetic, however, is uſed in expreſſing on- 


ly the concluſions of geometrical propoſitions ; and it 
is by algebra that the bounds and application of geo- 
metry have been of late ſo far extended. 

The proper objects of mathematical ſcience are num- 
ber and extenſion ; but mathematical inquiries may be 


- inſtituted alſo concerning any phylical quantities that 


are capable of being meaſured or expreſſed by numbers 
and extended magnitudes: And, as the application of 
algebra may be equally univerſal, it has been called 


The ſcience of quantity in general, 


DEFINITIONS. 
I. QUANTITIES Which are known are generally repre- 
ſented by the firſt letters of the alphabet, as a, , c, 
c. and ſuch as are unknown by the laſt letters, as 
X,Y, £, KC. | 
2. The fign + (plus) denotes, that the quantity be- 
fore which it is placed is to be added. Thus 
ab denotes the ſum of a and 6; 34-5 denotes the 
ſum of 3 and 5, or 8. When no ſign is expreſſed, 
+ is underſtood. | | 
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3. The ſign — (minus) denotes, that the quantity be- Definitions, 


fore which it is placed is to be ſubtracted. 
a—b denotes the exceſs of a above 6; 6—2 is the 
exceſs of 6 above 2, or 4. Note, Theſe characters 
+ and —, from their extenſive uſe in algebra, are 
called the ſigns ; and the one is ſaid to be oppoſite or 
contrary to the other. | 

4. Quantities which have the ſign + prefixed to them 
are called poſitive or affirmative ; and ſuch as have 
the ſign — prefixed to them are called negative. 

5. Quantities which have the ſame ſign, either + or 
—, are alſo ſaid to have /ike ſigns, and thoſe which 
have different ſigns are ſaid to have urlike ſigns, Thus 

＋4, , have like ſigns, and 4+4,—c, are ſaid to 
have unlike ſigns. | 

6. The juxtapoſition of letters as in the ſame word, ex- 

eſſes the product of the quantities denoted by theſe 


letters. Thus a6 expreſſes the product of à and 6 


bed expreſſes the continued product of b, c, and 4. 


The ſign x alſo expreſſes the product of any two D 


quantities between which it is placed. 

7. A number prefixed to a letter is called a numerable 
coefficient, and expreſſes the product of the quantity 
by that number, or how often the quantity denoted 
by the letter is to be taken, When no number is 
prefixed, unit is underſtood. 

8. The guotient of two quantities is denoted by placing 
the dividend above a {mall line and the divi/or below 


it. Thus = is the quotient of 18 divided by 3, or 


6; 4 is the quotient of a divided by b, This ex- 


preſſion of a quotient is alſo called a fraction. 

9. A quantity is ſaid to be N which conſiſts of one 
part or Term, as +4,—abc ; and a quantity is ſaid 
to be compound, when it conſiſts of more than one 
term, connected by the ſigns + or —. Thus a+6, 
42 -, are compound quantitics. If there are 
two terms, it is called a binomial ; if three, a trino- 
mial, &c. . 


10. Simple quantities, or the terms of compound 


uantities, are ſaid to be ite, which conſiſt of the 
e letter or letters, equally repeated. Thus ab, 


sab, are like quantities; but 4+ab, and, 


are unlike. 


17. The equality of two quantities is expreſſed, by 
placing the ſign 


» 


means that the ſum of x and à is equal to the exceſs 


of þ above c. 

When quantities are conſidered abſtractly, then + 
and — denote addition and ſubtraction only, according 
to Def. 2. and 3. and the terms poſitive and negative 
expreſs the ſame ideas. In that caſe, a negative quan- 


tity by itſelf is unintelligible. The fign + alſo is un- 


neceſlary before ſimple quantities, or before the lead- 
ing term of a compound quantity which is not nega- 
tive; though, when ſuch a quantity or term is to be 
added to another, + muſt be placed before it, to ex- 
preſs that addition; and hence in Def. 2. it is ſaid, 
that + is underſtood when no ſign is expreſſed. 


In geometry, however, and 1n certain applications 


* 
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terms in the quantity to be added may be united, ſo Fund- 


mental or contrariety in t gap" 3 analogous w that of as to render the expreſſion in the ſum more ſimple, —_ "2475s 9 
operations. addition and ſubtraction; and the ſigns + and — may PERS Lee ze 
. very conveniently be uſed to expreſs that contrariety. | | Pros. II. To ſubtrat? Quantities. . = 


In ſuch caſes, negative quantities are underſtood to 
exiſt by themſelves ; and the ſame rules take place in 
opcrations-into which they enter, as are uſed with re- 
gard to the negative terms of abſtract quantities. 


CHAP. I. 


General Rule. Change the ſigns of the quantity to 
be ſubtracted into the contrary ſigns, aud then add 

it, fo changed, to the quantity from which it was 
to be ſubtracted (by Prob. I); and the ſum ariſing by 
this addition is the remainder. | 


Examp. From +5a- Tab—16bc 
SECT. 1. Fundamental Operations. _ Subtract +34 3ab-+mb 
Tax fundamental operations in algebra are the ſame 3 ow _ 
as in common arithmetic, Addition, Subtraction, Mul- „ 13 2 16 
tiplication, and Diviſion ; and from the various combi- . er, 
nations of theſe four all the others are derived. : 9 


POB. I. To add Quantities. 


Simple quantities, or the terms of compound quanti- 
tics to be added together, may be /ike with /ike ſigns, 
like with unlike ſigns, or they may be unlile. 


Caſe 1. To add terms that are like and have like 
ſigns. | 


Rule. Add together the coefficients, to their ſum pre- 


fix the common ſign, and ſubjoin the common letter 
or letters. | 


| e rule. 15 - 
Examp. N 3 | 200-0 Otherwiſe, If the quantity d be added to theſe two : 
. 1 1 quantities 4 and c—-4, the difference will continue the _ 
8 WA Fe ; that is, the exceſs of a above c- is cqual to > 
9 IAaa—8 ab. the exceſs of a above c -4＋τ 3 that is, to the &ũ“ * 7 4 
5 | 1 7 | ceſs of a4+d above c, which plainly is a+d—c, and is 1 
Caſe 2. To add terms that are like, but have unlike therefore the remainder required. VVV — 
ſigns. | 1 EY Pros, III. To multiply Quantities. A 4 
Rule. Subtract the leſs coefficient from the greater; ls = * 4 
Tren the ſign of the greater - the remainder, and Ie 2 b . 4 Was he on at 2 5 ; 
ubjoin the common letter or letters. product is + ; but, when the ſigns are unlike, the 
Examp. -—44 + 76c _ ſign of the product iss. e 5 
Ee ind = - barn "72 Caſe 1. To multiply two terms. ; KIA | F 9 
+34 — Rule. Find the ſign of the product by the general 1 
+56c o oduct of the numeral co- =” 


Caſe 3. To add terms that are unlike. 
| Rule. Set them all down, one after another, with their 


ſigns and coefficients preſixed. IG +4 TE - "= 
Examp. Za ＋ 30 | 8 | _ 
2a+3b—5c+8 The reaſon of this rule is derived from Def, 6. and 


Compound quantities are added together, by uniting 
the ſeveral terms of which they couſiſt, by the pre- 
ceding rules, | 


gab —23xy—1T2cd 
Txy—ab+1 88 
gel- un 


Examp. The ſum of 


is gab—3c4+1 5 - 3 


Tue rule for caſe 3. may be conſidered as the gene- 
ral rule for adding all algebraical quantities whatſoc ver; 


and by the rules in the two preceding caſes, the like 


Vor. I. 


Rem. 34—3b+8+0d_ 


When a poſitive quantity is to be ſubtracted, the 


rule is obvious from Def. 3. : In order to ſhow it, when 


the negative part of a quantity is to be ſubtracted, let 


6-4 be ſubtracted from a, the remainder, according 
tothe rule, is a—c+d, For if c is ſubtracted from 


2, the remainder is a— (by Def. 3.); but this is too 


ſmall, becauſe c is ſubtracted inſtead of c—d, which is 


leſs than it by 4; the remainder therefore is too ſmall 
by d; and d being added, it is 2 — , according to 


rule ; after it place the pr 
efficients, and then ſet doy 
another, as in one word. bY. 


n 


8 — 


from the nature of multiplication, which is a repeated 


addition of one of the quantilies to be multiplied as 


often as there are-units in the other. Hence alſo the 
letters in two terms multiplied together may be placed 
in any order, and therefore the order of the alphabet is 
generally preferred. 58 


Caſe 2. To multiply compound quantities. 


Rule. Multiply every term of the multiplicand by all 
the terms of the multiplier, one after another, ac- 
cording to the preceding rule, and then collect all 
the products into one ſum; that ſum is the product 
e 

— 1 | 


own all the letters one aſter 


1 Examp. 1 8 
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Examp. Mult. 244-30 Hicks 
By 34 —45 MM 
61ax49ab be” nian Nin, 
32 9 —12,% — In xx 
Prod. 6405-4g0bx—$aby—12)hy — 
Mult. ab 
By —4 
acc 
—ad 4-16 
Prod, — 


Of the general Rule fer the Signs. 


The reaſon of that rule will appear by proving it, as 
applied to the laſt mentioned example of a—b multipli- 
ed by -, in which every caſe of it occurs. | 

Since multiplication is a repeated addition of the 
multiplicand as often as there are units in the multi- 
plicr, hence, if 2— is to be multiplied by c, a—b 


miſt be added to itſelf as often as-there are units in c, 


aud the product therefore muſt be ca- (Prob. I.) 


But this product is too great; for 4—6 is to be 


multiplied, not by c, but by - only, which is the 
excels of c above 4; d times a—b therefore, or da—db, 
has been taken too much ; hence this quantity muſt 


be ſubtracted from the former part of the product, and 


the remainder, which (97 Prob. I.) is ca—cb—da+db, 


will be the true product required. 

Def. 12. When ſeveral quantities are multiplied to- 

gether, any of them is called a factor of the product. 
13. The products ariſing from the continual multi- 


plication of the ſame quantity are cailed the powers 


of that quantity, which is the root. Thus, aa, aaa, 
nada, &c. art powers of the root 4. | 
14. Theſe powers are expreſſed, by pong above 
the root to the right hand, a figure, denoting how 
often the root is repeated. This figure is called an 


| index or exponent, and from it the power is denomi- 


nated, Thus, 


42 1ſt Power of the root ) or 4 
aa( = © 2d a, and is other- (4 
aaa (S2 ) 3d wiſe expreſſed (a 
aaaa ). 4th by a* &c. 


The 2d and 3d powers are N called the 
ſquare and cube ; and the 4th, 5th, and 6th, are alſo 
3 reſpectively called the biquadrate, ſurſolid, 
and cubocube. POL Fw tn Wok 


Cor. Powers of the ſame root are multiplied by 


adding their exponents. Thus, a* xa'=a?, or aaa x 
aa=aagaa, bY KB. 


Scholium. 


Sometimes it is convenient to expreſs the multipli- 
cation of quantities, by ſetting them down with the 
ſign (x) between them, without performing the ope- 
ration according to the preceding rules; thus a* x6 is 
written inſtead of a*b; and a—b x c—d expreſſes the 

product of a—+, multiplied by c—4. 
Def. 15. A vinculum is a line drawn over any num- 


Part J. 
ber of terms of a compound quantity, to denote thoſe Funda- 
which are underſtood to be affected by the particular mental 
ſign connected with it. 

Thus, in the laſt example, it ſhows that the terms 
+a and —4, and alſo c and - are all affected by the 
ſign (x). Without the vinculum, the expreſſion 
a-—bxc—d would mcan the cxccſs of a above bc and 
d; and a—bxc—d woild mean the exceſs of the pro- 
duct of a—b by c, above 4. Thus alſo, ) ex- 
preſſes the ſecond 'power of a+5, or the product of 
that quantity multiplicd by itſelf ; whereas a+d* would 
expreſs only the ſum of à aud ; and fo of others. 


By ſome writers a parentheſis () is uſed as a vincu- ; of 
lu m, and (+6) is the ſame thing as a+$)* et | 
: . . 
Pros, IV. To divide Quantities. 1 
2 


General Rule for the ſigns. If the ſigns of the diviſor 
and dividend are like, the "gn of the quotient 1s 
+; if they are unlike, the ſign of the quotient is 


This rule is eaſily deduced from that given in Prob. 
III.; for, from the nature of diviſion, the quotient 
muſt be ſuch a quantity as, multiplied by the diviſor, 
ſhall produce the dividend with its proper ſign. 
From Def. 8. the quotient of any two quantities 
may be expreſſed, by placing the dividend above a line 
and the diviſior below it. But a quotient may often 
be expreſſed in a more ſimple and convenient form, as 


5 appear from the following diſtinction of the 
caſes, PO ITE 


Caſe I. When the diviſor is ſimple, and is a factor 
of all the terms of the dividend. This is eaſily diſ- 
covered by inſpection ; for then the cocflicient of the 
diviſor meaſures that of all the terms of the dividend, 


and all the letters of the diviſor are found in every term 
of the dividend, 


Rule. The letter or letters in the diviſor are to be ex- 
punged out of each term in the dividend, and the 
coefficients of each term to be divided by the coeffi- 
cient of the diviſor: the quantity reſulting is the 
quotient. a 


Ex. a) ab(b. 2aab) ba*br—4a"bam (3ac—24m. 


The reaſon of this is evident from the nature of di- 
viſion, and from Def. 6. Note. It is obvious from 
corollary to Prob. III. that-powers of the ſame root are 
divided by ſubtracting their exponents. 


Thus a*)a* (4, 4*)a? (4. Allo a*b) a*b* (abs. 

Caſe II. When the diviſor is ſimple, but not a ſactor 
of the dividend. 3 6] fi 

Rule. The quotient is expreſſed by a fraction, accord- 


ing to Def. 8. viz. by placing the dividend above a 
line and the diviſor below it. 


Thus the ** of 3ab* divided by 21be is the 
ab* | 


fraction _ : 


Such Gy e K of quotients may often be reduced to 
a more ſimple form, as ſhall be explained in the ſecond 
part of this chapter. | 


-Cafe Ul. When the diviſor is compound. 
MT | ; | Rule. 


operations. 
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Part I. 


Funda- Nule 1. The terms of the dividend are to be ranged 
mental o- according to the powers of ſome one of its letters ; 
perations. and thoſe of the diviſor, according to the powers of 
— — thedameletter. DE a 


Thus, if a* +246+b*-is the dividend, and a+b the 
diviſor, they are ranged according to the powers of 4. 


The firſt term of the dividend is to be divided by 
the firſt term of the diviſor (obſerving the general 
rule for the ſigns) ; and this quotient being ſet down 
as a part of he quotient wanted, is to be multiplied 
by the whole diviſor, and the product ſubtracted 
from the dividend. If nothing remain, the diviſion 
js finiſhed : the remainder, when there is any, is a 

new dividend. | | 


Thus, in the preceding example, a* divided by a, 
gives a, which is the firſt part of the quotient wanted : 
and the product of this part by the whole diviſor a+6, 
viz. 4 4ab being ſubtracted from the given dividend, 
there remains in this example ab+6b*. 


3. Divide the firſt term of this new dividend by the 
© firſt term of the diviſor as before, and join the quo- 
tient to the part already found, with its proper ſign : 
then multiply the whole diviſor by this part of the 


2 


ren and ſubtract the product from the new. 


ividend ; and thus the operation is to be continued 


till no remainder is left, or till it appear that there 


will always be 2 remainder. 


Thus, in the 


re 
term of the new dividend divided by a, gives 6, the 


product of which, multiplied by a6, being ſubtract- : 


ed from a5+b*, nothing remains, and a-+6 is the true 
quotient, The enure operation is as follows. 


a+b) A +24b+b* (a+b 
a* + ab | 


ab +6 a 
ab+b* 


8 8 
341224 JF 10425 · (4 —4a+26 
34 2 þ. 5 | 
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4+6ab—2b* 
ab bab—25*” - 
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It often happens, as in che laſt example, that there 
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. 2̃. If the numerator is leſs than the denominator, it is 
example, ab, the firſt 


denominator is the numerator of the other. 


is ſtill a remainder from which the operation may be Funda 
continued without end. This expreſſion of a quotient mental o- 
is called an infinite ſeries ; the nature of which ſhall E 
be conſidered afterwards. , By comparing a few of the 

firſt terms, the law of the ſeries may be diſcovered, 

by which, without any more diviſion, it may be con- 

tinued to any number of terms wanted. 


Of the General Rule. 


The reaſon of the different parts of this rule is evi- 
dent ; for, in the courſe of the operation, all the terms 
of the quotient obtained by it are multiplied by all 
the terms of the diviſor, and the products are ſucceſ- 
ſively ſubtractod from the dividend till nothing re- 
main : that, therefore, from the nature of diviſion, 
maſt be the true quotient, | 

Note. The ſign = is ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 
quotient of two quantities between which it is placed ; 
Thus, 4a*+x*->a+x, expreſſes the quotient of a*+x* - 
divided by rx. ; 
F 2. Or FRACTIONS. 

Definitions. 


I. Waen a quotient is expreſſed by a fraction, the di- 
vidend above the line is called the 7umerator ; and 
the diviſor below it is called the denomindtor. 


called a proper fraction. „„ 
3. If the numerator is not leſs than the denominator, 
it is called an improper fraction. | 
4. If one part of a quantity is an integer, and the 0- 
ther a fraction, it is called a xt quantity. „ 
5. The reciprocal of a fraction, is a fraction whoſe nu- 


merator is the denominator of the other ; and whoſe 
| The 
reciprocal of an integer is the quotient of 1 divided 
by that integer. Thus, 4 | 


— 18 1 | E 5 8 1 e reci | 
> the reciprocal of 7 and => Is the reciprocal 
The diſtinctions in Def. 2, 3, 4, properly belong to 
common arithmetie, from which they are borrowed, 
and are ſcarcely uſed in algebra. e | 
The operations concerning fractions are founded on 3 
the following propoſition: e e e RY 
If the diviſor and dividend be either both multiplied 
or both divided by ihe ſame quantity, the quotient is 
the ſame; or, if both the numerator and denominator 
of the fraction be either multiplied or divided by the 
ſame quantity, the value of that fraction is the ſame. 


Thus, let 7 then 22 


f 


# — 


of diviſion, if the quotient = (Se) be multiplied by 


For, from the nature 


che diviſor i, the product muſt be che diyidend a. Hence 


(7%) i, and likewiſe nb, and dividing | 


: 


both by ub, e. Converſely, if 'I= c, then alſo 


N 4 
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Fonds- Cor. 1. Hence a fraction may be reduced to another 
mental 6+ of the ſame value, but of a more ſimple form, by di- 
yerations. viding both nymerator and denominator by any com- 


mon meaſure. 
Thus, 304%— 544) = 5*—97 
Es; 25 
gal bc = 1h+2c 
. 


Cor. 2. A ſraction is maltiplicd by any integer, by 
wultiplying the numerator, or dividing the denomina- 
tor by that integer: and converſely, a fraction is divid- 
ed by any integer, by dividing the numerator, or mul- 
tiplying the denominator by that integer, 


Pro, I. To find the greateſ} common Meaſure of tuo 
| Quantities. 
1. Of pure numbers, 


Rule, Divide the greater by the leſs: and, if there is 
no remainder, the leſs is the greateſt common mea- 
ſure required, If there is a remainder, divide the 


Jait diviſor by it; and thus proceed, continually di- 


viding the laſt diviſor by its remainder, till no re- 
mainder is left, and the laſt diviſor is the greateſt 
common meaſure required. 


The greateſt common meaſure of 45 and 63 is 9 


the greateſt common meaſure of 187 and 391 is 17. 
Thus, 


45)63(1 187) 391(2 
45 374 
13) 45(2 17)187(11 
| 350 4 
7 182 | | * 
9 4 
* 


X. 


the quantities are always to be ranged according to the 
powers of the ſame letter. 3 | 
The ſimple diviſors in the given quantities, or in the 
remainders, do not affect a compound diviſor which is 
wanted; and hence alſo, to make the diviſion ſucceed, 
any of the dividends may be multiplied by a ſimple 
quantity, Beſides the {imple diviſors in the remainders 
not being ſound in the diviſors from which they ariſe, 
can make no part of the common meaſure ſought ; and 
for the ſame reaſon, if in ſuch a remainder there be a- 


ny compound diviſor which does not incaſure the diviſor 


from which it proceeds, it may be taken out. 


EXAMPLES. 


a'—b*') a'—2at+6* (1 
2 | 


* 


—2ab+2b* Remainder, which 
divided by —26 js a—b) cg * (a6 
: a* 2 


x * 


If the quantities given are 84'b'—roab?+285, and 
94% b—-94*%6*+34*6*—3ab*, The ſimple diviſors be- 
ing taken out, viz. 25* out of the firſt, it becomes 
44 —5ab+b*, and 3ab out of the ſecond, it is 


34%—34* ba —b*, As the latter is to be divided by 
the former, it muſt be multiplied by 4, to make the ope- 


ration ſucceed, and then it is as follows: 
44 fab) 124*—124* b+44b' —44* (3a 
OO 124%—154*b+3ab" Rs 
A 34' bhab' —4þ3 a 


This remainder is to be divided by ö, and the new 
dividend multiplied by 3, to make the diviſion proceed. 


Thus, | 


From the nature of this operation, it is plain that 
it may always be continued till there be no remainder. 
The rule depends on the two following * : 

1. A quantity which meaſures both diviſor and re- 
mainder muſt meaſure the dividend. | 

2. A quantity which meaſures both diviſor and di- 
vidend muſt alſo meaſure the remainder. 

For a quantity which meaſures two other quantities, 
muſt alſo meaſure both their ſam and difference: and, 
from the nature of diviſion, the dividend conſiſts of the 
diviſor repeated a certain number of times, together 
with the remainder. By the firſt it appears, that the 
number found by this rule is a common meaſure ; and 
by the ſecond, it is plain there can be no greater com- 
mon meaſure ; for, if there were, it muſt neceſſaril 


meaſure the quantity already found leſs than itſelf, 
which is abſurd, 


When the greateſt common meaſure of algebraical 


quantities is required, if either of them be ſimple, any 
common ſimple diviſor is eaſily found by inſpection. 
If they are both compound, any common ſimple divi- 
for may alſo be found by inſpection. But when the 
greateſt compound diviſor is wanted, the preceding rule 
is to be applicd ; only, — 


34 Tab—4ʃ.) 124 —15ab+26b* (4 
124 + 4ab—166b* 


—TIgab+196* 


and this remainder, divided by —196, gives a—b, which 
being made a diviſor, divides 3a* +ab—4b* without a 


remainder, and therefore a—b is the greateſt compound 


diviſor : but there 1s a ſimple diviſor 5, and therefore 
a—bx6 is the greateſt common meaſure required. 


Pros. II. To reduce a Fraction to its loweſt Terms. 


Rule. Divide both numerator and denominator by 
their greateſt common meaſure, which may be found 
by Prob. 1. | 


Thus, — Jer r 25 FI the greateſt common. 
. 1+ 2 | 


ga*b—9a%'+ 3a'b?—3ab) ga? +3ab* 
Ba*b'—10a6? +264 — Bab—26* 


common meaſure being x by Prob, 1. 


the greateſt 


Tos. 


Part I. 
2. The ſimple diviſors of each of the quantities are Funda- 
to be taken out, the remainders in the ſeveral opera- mental 
tions are alſo to be divided by their ſimple diviſors, and Perztiens, 
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Part I. 
Funda- 
mental o- 


tions. 
rms 


reſpectively equal to 


e 
Pros. III. To reduce an Integer to the Form of a 


Fractiou. 


Rule. Multiply the given integer by any quantity for 
a numerator, and ſet that quantity under the pro- 
duct for a denominator. 


2 el? * 

a—b : | 

Cor. Hence, in the ſollowing operations concerning 
fractions, an integer may be introduced ; for, by this 


problem, it way be reduced to the form of a fraction. 
Thie denominator of an integer is generally made 1. 


Thus, e 42 ＋ 


Pros. IV. To reduce Fractious with different Denomi« 
nators to Fractious of equal Value, that ſhall have 
the ſame Denominator, | 


Rule. Maltiply each numerator, ſeparately taken into 
all the denominators but its own, and the products 
ſhall give the new numerators. Then multiply all 
the denominators into one another, and the product 
ſhall give the common denominator. 
Example. Let the fractions be 7 47 they are 

 adf bef bde 2 | 

bat baf baf 


The reaſon of the operation appears from the preced- 
ing propoſition; for the numerator and denominator of 


each fraction are multiplied by the ſame quantities; and 
the value of the fractions therefore is the ſame. 


Rule. 


Pros. V. To add and ſubtract Fractions. 


Reduce them to a common denominator, then 
add or ſubtract the numerators; and the ſum or dif- 


ference ſet over the common denominator is the ſum 
or remainder required. | | 


Ex. Add together - 7 the ſum is + . 


2 
ad.— be 4 


#4. 


From the nature of diviſion it is evident, that, when, 
ſeveral quantities are to be divided by the ſame divi- 


From ſubt. 7 the difference is 


ſor, the ſum of the 2 is the ſame with the quo- 


tient of the ſum of 
mon diviſor. 


to the form of a fraction by bringing the integral part 


e quantities divided: by that com- 


In like manner, the difference of two fractions hav- 
ing the ſame denominator, is equal to the difference of 
che numerators divided by that common denominator. 


Cor 1. By Cor. Prob. 3. integers may be reduced 
to the form of fractions, and hence integers and frac- 
tions may be added and ſubtracted by this rule. Hence 
alſo what is called a mixt quantity. may be reduced in- 


into the form of a fraction, with the ſame denominator - 
as the fractional part, and adding or ſubtracting the 
numerators according as the two parts are connected 


by the ſigns + or —. 
Thus, b 5. 2 .—. 5 
2a — 32 +b* _ a* +6* | 
—_—_— — PR 


Aa 


— 9) _ nab bs gb 


1 Dai Kai 


Cor. 2. A fraction, whoſe numerator is a compound F 
rts, by dividing mental o- 


ntity, may be diſtinguiſhed into p: 
the numerator into ſeveral parts, and ſetting each over 


405 


the original denominator, and uniting the new frac- | 


tions (reduced if neceſſary) by the ſigns of their nu- 
mcerators. | e 


24 27 2 


Pros, VI. To multiply Frattions. 


Rule. Multiply their numerators into one another, to 
obtain the numerator of the product; and the deno- 
minators, multiplied into one another, ſhall give the 
denominator of the product. ; | 


Ex. | „ ˖ 
* 12 4 cd 


For, if is to be multiplied by c, the product is r 
but if it is to be multiplied only by the former pro-- 


duct muſt be divided by 4, and it becomes 25 Cor. 2. 
to the preceding problem.) 


Or, letz, and Dr. Then a=bm, and c=4n.. 


and ac=bdmm, and (mn=) SN 
a min, oP ) P77 
Pros. VII. To divide Frattions.. 
Rule. Multiply the numerator of the dividend by the 
denominator of the diviſor ; their product ſhall give 
the numerator of the quotient. Then multiply the 
denominator of the dj 


the divifor, and their product ſhall give the denomi-- 
nator. 


Or, Multiply the dividend by the reciprocal of. the di-- 


viſor ; the product will be the quotient wanted. 


Thus, 2 -(==* 2 
; * 42 FT. 


For, if © is to be divided by by a, the quotientis.7: ; 


but © is to be-divided, not hy 4, but by 5; therefore 


the former quotient muſt be mwltiplied by 5, and it: 


. bc 


18.77 


% 


Or, len, and ="; then aun, and cn, 


f . | 22 * 1 2. Z 
alſo ad=bam and bebdn ; therefore > gg =p 


By theſe problems; the four fundamental operations; 


may be performed, when any, terms. of the original! 
quantities, or of thoſe which ariſe in the,courſe of the: |, 


operation, are fractional. 
EN - 


vidend by the numerator of 


0 
1 
* 
= 


r Part I. 


ax Cor. 1. Of four arithmetical proportionals, any three Of Propor- 
Example. Malt,— — 225 f being given, the ſourth may be found. tion. 
B ab Thus, let a, 6, c, be the 1ſt, 2d, and 4th terms, and 
& Sa let x be the 3d which is ſought. 
— "HP Then by def. a+c=b+x, and x=a+c—b. 
Prod, 724 — e oy Cor. 2, If three quantities be arithmetical propor- 
1 of a tionals, the ſum af the extremes is double of the mid- 
24＋ ) +x* ( 2, &c. dle term; and hence, of three ſuch proportionals, any 
a' ax a | 0 two being given, the third may be found. 
i A 2. Of Geometrical Proportion. 
M —X Definition. If of four quantities, the quotient of the 
— firſt and ſecond is equal to the quotient of the third 
2* and fourth, theſe quantities are ſaid to be in geometri- 
2x ＋ 2x" cal proportion. They are alſo called proportionali. 
a Thus, if a, 6, c, a, are the four quantities, then 
"ag FO 77 and their ratio is thus denoted a: b:: c: 4 
. Cor. Three quantities may be geometrical propor- 
— —7 tionals, viz. by ſuppoſing the two middle terms of the 
1 four to be equal. If the quantities are a, 6, c, then 
+22, ge. 7555 and the proportion is expreſſed thus, 4: br c. 


This quotient becomes a ſeries, of which the law 
of continuation is obvious, without any farther opera- 
tion, | 

In ſuch caſes, when we arrive at a remainder of one 


Prop. I. The product of the extremes of ſour quan- 


of the means; and converſely. 
Let 4: 6: 201d. 


tities geometrically proportional is equal to the product 


term, it is commonly ſer down with the diviſor below Then by Def. 22 
it, after the other terms of the quotient, which then 1 3 | 
becomes à mixed quantity. Thus the laſt quotient is and multiplying both by bd, ad=bc. 


EE 3 
alſo expreſſed by 11 


CHAP. II. 
Proportion. | 

By the preceding operations quantities of the ſatne 
kind may be compared together. 2 
The relation ariſing from this compariſon is called 
ratio or proportion, and is of two kinds. If we con- 
ſider the difference of the two quantities, it is called 
arithmetical proportion and if we conlider their quo- 
tient, it is called geometrical proportion. This laſt be- 
ing moſt generally uſeful, is commonly called ſnnply 
proportion. 1 
1. Of Arithmetical Proportion, 


Definition. When of four quantities the difference 
of the firſt and ſecond is equal to the dificrence of the 


third and fourth, the quantities are called arithmetical 


| a Ms 
or. Three quantities may be arithmetically propor- 
tional, by ſuppoſing the two middle terms of the four 
to be equal, 
Prop. In four quantities arithmetically proportional, 


the ſum of the extremes is equal to the ſum of the 
means. 


Let the four be a, b, c, d. Therefore from Def, 
a—b=c—4; to theſe add b+dand a+d=b+c. = 


If ad=bc, then dividing by 54, 


*=5, that is, 
a:b::ic:d. 


Cor. 1. The product of the extremes of three quan- 


tities, geometrically proportioned, is equal to the ſquare 


of the middle term. 
Cor. 2. Of four quantities geometrically proportion- 


al, any three being given, the fourth may be found. 


Ex. Let a, &, c, be the three firſt; to find the 4th, 
let it be x, then e and by this propoſition, 
ax=bc N 


and dividing both by a, 5 
c 


This coincides with the Rule of Three in arithmetic, 


and may be conſidered as a demonſtration of it. In 


applying the rule to any particular caſe, it is only to 


be obſerved, that the quantities muſt be fo connected 
and ſo arranged, that they be proportional, according 
to the preceding definition. 

Cor. 3. Ot three geometrical proportionals, any two 
being given, the third may be found, 


Prop. IT. If four quantities be geometrically pro- 
portional, then if any equimultiples whatever be taken 
of the firſt and third, and alſo any equimultiples what- 
ever of the ſecond and fourth; if the multiple of the 
firſt be greater than that of the ſecond, the multiple of 
the third will be greater than that of the fenrth; and 
if equal, equal; and if leſs, leſs, 

For, let a, 6, c, a, be the four proportionals. Oo 
| ke 


Part I. 
of Equa- 
tions. 


K M W +7 


the firſt and third, 4 and mc may repreſent any cqui- 
multiples whatever, and alſo 25, ud, may repretent 
any cquimultiples of the ſecond and fourth. Since 
a:b::c:d, ad=be; and hence multiplying by zun, 
mnad=nnbc, and therefore (Cony. Prop. I.) 
na : ub: : nc: nd; and from the definition of pro- 
portionals, it is plain, that if u is greater than ub, 
inc mult be greater than d, and if equal, equal; and 
if leſs, leſs. 


Prop. III. If. four quantities are proportionals, they 


will alſo be proportionals when taken alternately or in- 


verſely, or by compoſuion, or by diviſion, or by con- 
verſion. See Def. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. of Book V. of 
Euclid, Simſon's edition. | 


By Prop. II. they will alſo be proportionals accord- 


ing to Def. 5. Book V. of Euclid; and therefore this 
propolition is demonſtrated by propoſitions 16, B. 18, 
17, E, of the ſame book. SEEN. 


Otherwiſe algebraically, 


 Leta:b::c: d, and therefore ad=bc. 

— = 4 i 18 -þ 
Invert. 6:4: 21d: c 
Vivid. Ann 
Comp. 276: 6: : 44: 4 
Convert. 4: =: : c: --. 


For ſince ad=bc, it is obvious, that in each of theſe 
caſes the product of the extremes is equal to the pro- 
duct of the means; the quantities are therefore pro- 
portionals. (Prop. 1.) | 


Prop. IV. If four numbers be proportionals, accord- 
ing to Def. 5. B. V. of Euclid, they will be geome- 


trically proportional, according to the preceding defi- 


nition. | 
1/t, Letthe fonr numbers be integers, and let them 


be a, b, c, d. Then if 6 times 4 and 6 times c be ta- 


ken, and alſo a times b and @ times d, ſince ba the 
multiple of the firſt is cqual to 4b the multiple of the 


ſecond, bc, the multiple of the third, muſt be equal to 


ad the multiple of the fourth. And ſince bc=ad, by 


Prop. 1. a, 6, c, and 4, muſt be geometrical propor- 


tionals. | | 
24ly, If any of the numbers be fractional, all the 
foar being multiplied by the denominators of the frac - 


tions, they continue proportionals, according to Def. 5. 


B. V. Euclid (by Prop. 4. of that book); and the 


four ae quantities produced being ſuch, propor- 


tionals, 2 will be geometrical proportionals, by the 
firſt part of this Prop.; and therefore, being reduced 
by diviſion to their original form, they manifeſtly will 


remain proportionals, according to the algebraical de- 
finition, by EY 


CHAP, III. 


Sect. I. Of E quations ia general, aud | of the Solution 


of. ſimple Equations. 


Definitions «. 


i, Ax Equation may in general be defined to be a 
propoſition aſſerting the equality of two quantities; 


407 
and is expreſſed by placing the Tign = between Of Equa- 
them. | S317 | tons. 
2. When a quantity ſtands alone upon one fide of an 
cquation, the quantities on the other {ide are ſaid to 
be a value of it. Thus in the equation x=b+3—d, 
gages: alone on one fide, and b+y—d is a value 
05-2. 
3- When an unknown quantity is made to ſtand alone 
on one ſide of an equation, and there are only known 
quantities on the other, that equation is ſaid to be 
reſolved ; and the value of the unknown quantity is 
called a rot of the equation. 
4. Equations containing only one unknown quantity 
and its powers, are divided into orders, according to 
the higheſt power of the unknown quantity to be 
found in any of its terms. PE 


If the higheſt power of ( rt, 
the unknown quanti- 2d, quation 4 Quadrat, 
ty in any term be the . 3d, &. Nis called | Cubic,&c.. 


But the exponents of the unknown n are ſup- 
poſcd to be integers, and the equation is ſuppoſed to 
be cleared of fractions, in which the unknown quanti- 
ty, or any of its powers, enter the denominators. 


Thus, * ts a ſimple equation; -l, 


The E- ( Simple,. - 


when £lcared of the fraction by multiplying both 


ſides by 2x, becomes 6x*—5=24x, Aa quadratic. 

x3 —2x*=x*—29 is an equation of the ſixth order, &c. 
As the general relations of quantity which may be 

treated of in algebra, are almoſt univerſally either that 


of equality, or ſuch as may be rednced to that of e- 


quality, the doctrine of equations becomes ont of the 
chief branches of the ſcience. 3 
The moſt common and uſeſul application. of algebra 
is in the inveſtigation of quantities that are unknown, 
from certain given relations to each other, and: to ſuch 
as are known; and hence it has been called che analy- 
tical art. The equations employed for expreſſing tlieſe 
relations muſt therefore contain one or more unknown 
quantities; and the principal huſineſs ot this art will. 
be, the deducing re containing only. one un- 
known quantity, and reſolving them. 
Ibe ſolution of the different orders of equations will 
be ſucceſſively explained. The preliminary ales inthe. 
following ſection are uſeful in all orders, and are alone 
ſufficiem for the: ſalution of ſunple equations. 


1. Of fmple Equations, aud their Raſalution. 
Simple equations are reſolved by the four findamen-. *' + 
tal operations already explained; and the application 


of them to this purpoſe. is contained in the following 
rules. 9 5 


Rule 1. Any quantity may be tranſpoſed from one ſide: 
of an equation to the other, by changing its ſign. 
Thus, if 3x—1022x+5 
Then, 3x—2x=10+5 or x=15, 
Tus alſo, SK Ha- HAN 
By tranſp. 3xZa—b., 


This rule is obvious from prob. 1. and 2.; for it is 
equivalent to adding equal quantities to both ſides of: 


the equation, or to ſubtracting equal quantities from 
both ſides. | | 
Gore. 


F 
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Of Equz- Cor. The ſigns of all the terms of an equation may Or Tx=34 Of Equa- 
tions. be changed into the contrary ſigns, and it will continue 1 5 
to be true. . 7 
Rule 2. Any quantity by which the unknown quan- III. [ 
tity js multiplied may be taken away, by dividing if 54-9=16 \ 
all the other quantities of the equation by it, 7 , 
Thus, if ax=b 20 
, R. Jo * 
2 R. 3. 20+9x=64x 
Alſo, if mx+nb=am R. 1. 2025 
2 R. 2. * 222. 
2 $5 11 


For if equal quantities are divided by the ſame 
quantity, the quotients are equal. 


Rule 3. If a term of an equation is fractional, its de- 
nominator may be taken away, by multiplying all 
the other terms by it. 3 | 

Thus, if e Allo, if a— b= 

| 7 
x=ab+-ac beer 
And by tranſ. ax—cx=6 
And by div. K 


— 
For if all the terms of the equation are multiplied by 
the ſame quantity, it remains a true propoſition, 


Corollary to the three laſt Rules, 


If any quantity be found on both ſides of the equa- 
tion, with the ſame ſign, it may be taken away from 
both, (Rule 1.) | 

Alſo, if all the terms in the equation are multiplied 
or divided by the ſame quantity, it may be taken out 
of them all. (Rule 2, and 3.) 5 


Ex. If eee e then 3b. 
II 24 za E= mata, then 2 m. 
112 4,16 then x—4=16. 


— — — 


33 


Any ſimple equation may be reſolved by theſe rules 
in the following manner. 1/t, any fractions may be 
taken away by R. 3. 2dly, All the terms including 
the unknown quantity, may be brought to one ſide of 
the equation, and the known terms to the other, by 
R. 1. Laſtly, If the unknown quantity is multiphed 
by any known quantity, it may be made to ſtand alone 
by R. 2. and the equation will then be reſolved. Def. 3. 


Examples of ſimple Equations reſolved by theſe Rules. 

rb 
If 3x+5=x+9 
R. 1, 2x=4 


R. 2. 


x==2 
2 
II. 
If 3 12=3-+26 
; 505 3 
R. 1. 5 14 
2 Aa 


R. 3. 30*—1 35— gag 


2. Solution of Queſtions producing ſimple Equations. 


From the reſolution of equations we obtain the re- 
ſolution of a variety of uſeful problems, both in pure 
mathematics and phyſics, and alſo in the practical arts 
founded upon theſe ſciences. In this place, we con- 
ſider the application of it to thoſe queſtions where the 
quantities are expreſſed by numbers, and their magni- 
tude alone is to be conſidered. © ; 

When an equation, containing only one unknown 


quantity, is deduced from the queſtion by the follow- 


ing rules, it is ſometimes called a final equation. If it 
be ſimple, it may be reſolved by the preceding rules; 
but if 1t be of a ſuperior order, it muſt be reſolved by 
the rules afterwards to be explained. The examples in 
this chapter are ſo contrived, that the final equation 
may be ſimple. | 

The rules given in this ſection for the ſolution of 
queſtions, though they contain a reference to ſimple 
equations only, are to be conſidered as general, and as 
applicable to queſtions which produce equations of any 
order. | As 


Ceneral Rule. The unknown quantities in the queſtion 
propoſed muſt be expreſſed by letters, and the rela- 
tions of the known and unknown quantities con- 
tained in it, or the conditions of it, as they are call- 
ed, mult be expreſled by equations. Theſe equa- 
tions being reſolved by the rules of this ſcience, will 
give the anſwer of the queſtion, nd: 


For example, if the queſtion is concerning two num- 
bers, they may be called x and y, and the conditions 
from which they are to be inveſtigated mult be expreſ- 
ſed by equations. 


Thus, if it be required that the * 
ſum of two numbers ſought 
be 60, that condition is ex- 


x+y=60 
preſſed thus 


If their difference muſt be 24, then x—y=24 


If their product is 1640, then xy=1640 
If their quotient muſt be 6, then 6 
; J 
If their ratio is as 3 to 2, then 
& 25 :: 3: 2, and therefore | ws 


Theſe are ſome of the relations which are moſt ea- 
ſily expreſſed, Many others occur which are leſs ob- 
vious ; but as they cannot be deſcribed in particular 
rules, the algebraical expreſſion of them is beſt explain- 
ed by examples, and muſt be acquired by experience. 
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part L 


Equa- A diſtin& conception of the nature of the queſtion ; 

"Woes and of the A of the ſeveral quantities to which 
it refers, will generally lead to the proper method of 
ſtating it, which in effect may be conſidered only as a 
tranſlation from common language into that of alge- 
bra. | 


Caſe I. When there is only one unknown quantity to 
be found. 


Rule. An equation involving the unknown quantity 
muſt be deduced from the queſtion (by the general 
_ This equation being reſolved by the rules of 
the laſt ſection, will give the anſwer. 


It is obvious, that, when there is only one unknown 
quantity, there muſt be only one independent equation 
contained in the queſtion; for any other would be un- 
neceſſary, and might be contradictory to the former. 

Examp. 1. To find a number, to which if there be 


Let his firſt ſtock be 


Of which he ſpends the firſt year L. 100, and 
there remains | 5 | 
This remainder is increaſed by a third of it- 
ſelf. 5 | 

The ſecond year he ſpends L. 100, and there 

remains 5 

He increaſes the remainder by one-third of 
it | | | | 

The third year he ſpends L. 100, and there 
remains | 

He increaſes it by one-third 

But at the end of the third year his ſtock is 
doubled; therefore | | 

By R. 1. 


There fore his ſtock was L. 1480; which being tried, 
anſwers the conditions of the queſtion. 


Caſe II. When there are two unknown quantities. 


Let it be z : then half of it is, a third of it is, &c. 


409 
added a half, a third part, and a fourth part of it- Of Equa- 
ſelf, the ſum will be 50. | 0s. 


Therefore, z+=+Z+Z=50 
2 3 4 


242 ＋T122＋82＋62 2 200 +3 9 
5$02=1 200 
2214. 


It the operation be more complicated, it may be 


uſeful to regiſter the ſeveral ſteps of it, as in the fol- 


lowing 


Examp. 2. A trader allows L. 100 per annum for the 
expences of his family, and augments yearly that 

part of his ſtock which is not ſo expended by a 
third of it; at the end of three years his original 
ſtock was doubled. What had he at firſt ? 


100 42—400 
9 
2 | 
3 


ni ns $7 
61192z—2800__,,,= 162—3700 


935 9 TY 
: — 162—3700,_642—14800 
„ a9 27 


9 
8542 — 14800 
27 8 
542 14800542 


1c Ito 1480 

111z=1490 

tion, under two different forms, from which no ſolu- 
tion can be derived. 1 


Examp. 3. Two perſons, A and B, were talking of 


Rule. Two independent equations involving the two 


unknown quantities, muſt be derived from the que- 
ſtion. A value of one of the unknown quantities 
muſt be derived from cach of the equations: and 
theſe two values being put equal to each other, a 
new equation will ariſe, involving only one unknown 
quantity, and may therefore be reſolved by the pre- 
ceding rule. 


Two equations muſt be deduced from the queſtion ; 
for, from one including two unknown quantities, it is 
plain, a known value of cither of them cannot be ob- 
tained, more than two equations would be unneceſſary ; 
and if any third condition were aſſumed at pleaſure, 
moſt probably it would be inconſiſtent with the other 


two, and a queſtion containing three ſach conditions 
would be abſurd. 


It is to be obſerved, however, that the two condi- 


tions, and hence the two equations expreſſing them, 
malt be independent; that is, the one muſt not be de- 
ducible from the other by any algebraical reaſoning : 


for, otherwiſe, there would in effect be only one equa- 


VoL. I. 


8 * 
. 


their ages: ſays A to B, Seven years ago I was juſt 
three times as old as you were, and ſeven years 

hence I ſhall be juſt twice as old as you will be, I 

demand their preſent ages. | 5 


Let the ages of A) 
and B be reſpec- 
tively : 3 and y 
wy bags ago they 214 x—7 and y—7 
Seven years hence 3 ; 
they will be A 
alt 1. Weit. 2 % t 
By 4. and tranſp. XZ —T14 . 
By 5. and tranſp. | 7] x=2y5+7 
By 6. and 7. 8] 2y—14=2y9+7 
Tranſp. and 8. rr 
By 9. and 6. or 7. [10] x=49 


The ages of A and B then are 49 and 21, which an- 
ſwer the conditions. . | 
2 The 
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tons. ſubtracting the 4th 


In like manner the ſecond 


A KL Uk k 4 
Of E - The opcrition ** have been a little ſhortened by 


rom 5th, aud thus 14 =—#+35 ; 
and heucc y=21. therefore (by 6th) x= (4y—14) 
2. 


Examp. 4. A gentleman diſtributing money among 
ſome poor people, found he wanted 108. io be able 
to give 58. to cach ; therefore he gives each 45. on- 
ly, and finds he has 5s, left.— To find the number 
of ſhillings and poor people, 


If any queſtion ſuch as this, in which there are tuo 
quantities ſought, can be reſolved by means of one Ict- 


ter, the ſolution is in general more ſimple than when 
two are employed. I 


e uſt be, however, two in- 
dependent conditions ; one of which is uſcd in the no- 


tation of one of the unknown quantities, and the other 


gives an equation, 


Let the number of poor be | 

The number of ſhillings will be 5: — 10 

The number of ſhillings is alſo BAY 

By 2. and 3. | Z—1I0Z42+5. 
Tranſp. 215. 


The number of pour therefore is 15, and the num- 


ber of ſhillings is (427 =) 65, which anſwer the 
conditions, 


Fxamp. 5. A courier ſets ont from a certain place, and 
travels at the rate of 7 miles in 5 hours; and 8 hours 
aſter, another ſers out from the ſame place, and tra- 
vels the ſame road, at the rate of 5 miles in 3 hours; 


I demand how long and how far the firſt muſt travel 


before he is overtaken by the fecond ? 


Let the number of hours 7 , 
which the firſt travelled be J 


Then the ſecond travelled 26—8 

The firſt travelled ſeven Bu | 
miles in 5 hours, and C|:|(5:95::y:)Zmiles 
therefore in y» hours 5 


travelled in y-—8$ hours (3:5::5-8:) $yY—49 


But they both travelled the miles 3 
ſame number of miles; 35 —40. 7 
therefore by 3. and 4. N | 

—_ 6 25)9—200 = 21y 
are 7 4y = 200 
Divid. 8 5 


The firſt then travelled 50 hours, the ſecond 
(y—8>) 42 hours, | 


The miles travelled by cach 6 J's 
5 3 


Caſe III. When there are three or more unknown 
quantities. 


Rule. When there are three unknown quantities, there 

muſt be three independent equations ariſing from the 

x ward and from each, of theſe a value of one of 

the unknown quantities muſt be obtained. By com- 

_ paring theſe three values, two equations will ariſe, 

involving only two unknown quantities, which may 
therefore be reſolved by the rule for Caſe 2. 


In like manner may the rule be extended to ſuch 


_ queſtions as contain four or more unknown quantities ; 


and hence it may be inferred, That, when juſt as many 


From 4th and 50 8—y—2 


independent equations may Le derived from a queſtion 
as there are unknown quantities in it, theſe quantitics 
may be found by the reſolution of equations. 


wave 6. To find three numbers, ſo that the firſt, 

with half the other rwo, the ſecond with one third 
of the other two, and the third with one fourth of 
the other two, may cach be equal to 34. 


Let the numbers be x, , 2, and the equations are 
Jy+2 | 
e 
x＋2 
| r 
1.5 
| 68—zy—z 


— 


From the 1ſt 


"i >. 2 
x=136—4z—y 


From the 2d 
From the 3d 


— . 5: 
7th reduced. | * | 
5, and reduced 
8 and 
loth reduced 

12 17222442 or 2=26 
By d and 5 1314 22 and x=10 


Examp. 7. To find a number conſiſting of three places, 
whole digits are in arithmetical proportion; if this 
number be divided by the ſam of its digits, the quo- 
tient will be 48 ; and if from the number be ſub- 
tracted 198, the digits will be inverted. | 


Let the 3 digits be} 1 [x, y,z 
Then the number | 
* ; 142 toox＋ 109+2 
If the digits be 

Lake e 1 
The digits are) 1 

in ar, prop. + 9 

therefore 3 + 

SDOX-FION-PZ - 
By queſtion 5 Fr 48 
By queſtion 16 oO I 2-19 = 10Cz 
| ＋ 10 

From 6 and tranſ. 7 1 
Divid. by 99 N 8 v = 2+2 
From 4 - L 9 k=2j—32 
8 and 9 10 hy—2=z+2 
Tranſp. VE h=2p | | 
Trang . £5 nn 
$ and 13 Cobſtit. 24 „ 

for x and y 522+104=3824+38+472 
Tranſp. 15 þ 3422836 

8 2=2 
Divid. 16 y=(z+1=) 3 
x (z2＋2 =) 4. 


The number then is 432, which ſuccceds upon trial. 
| It 
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. 
It ſometimes happens, that all the unknown quan- 
tities, when there are more than two, are not in all 
the equations expreſſing the conditions, and therefore 
the preceding rule cannot be literally followed. The 
ſolution, however, will be obtained by ſuch ſubſtitu- 
tions as are uſed in Ex. 7. and 9. or by ſimilar opera- 
tions, which need not be particularly deſcribed. 


Corollary to the preceding Rules. 


It appears that, in every queſtion, there muſt be as 
many independent equations as unknown quantities ; 
if there are not, then the queſtion is called imdetermi- 
nate, becauſe it may admit of an infinite number of 


anſwers; ſince the equations wanting may be aſſumed 


The ſolution of ſuch problems, which are al 


at pleaſure. There may be other circumſtances, how- 
ever, to limit the anſwers to one, or a preciſe number, 
and which, at the ſame time, cannot be directly ex- 

reſſed by equations. Such are theſe; that the num- 
berk muſt be integers, ſquares, cubes, and many others. 


called 
diophantine, ſhall be conſidered afterwards. 


Scholium. 


On many occaſions, by particular contrivances, the 
operations by the preceding rules may be much abrid- 


ged. This however, muſt be left to the ſkill and prac- 


tice of the learner, A few examples arethe following. 

1. It is often eaſy to employ fewer letters than there 
arc unknown quantities, by expreſſing ſome of them 
from a {imple relation to others contained in the con- 
ditions of the queſtion, 
more caly and elegant. (See Ex. 4, 5.) 

2. Sometimes it is convenient to expreſs by letters, 
not the unknown quantities themſelves, but ſome o- 
ther quantities connected with them, as their ſum, 
difference, &c. from which they may be caſily derived. 
(See Ex. 1. of chap. 5.) | 


In the operation alſo, circumſtances will ſuggeſt a 


more eaſy road than that pointed out by the general 


rules. Two of the original equations may be added 


together, or may be ſubtracted; ſometimes they muſt 


be previouſly multiplied by ſome quantity, to render 
ſuch addition or ſubtraction effectual, in exterminating 


one of the unknown quantities, or otherwiſe promo- 


ting the ſolution. Subſtitutions may be made of the 
values of quantities, in place of quantities themſelves 
and various other ſuch contrivances may be uſed , which 
will render the ſolution much leſs complicated. (See 


Ex. 3. J. and 9. 
SECT. I. General Solution of Problems. 


In the ſolutions of the queſtions in the preceding 


Thus the ſolution becomes 


SS © © &® £ 


part, the given quantities (being numbers) diſappear Of 


in the laſt concluſion, ſo that no general rules for like 
caſes can be deduced from them. But if letters are 
uſed to denote the known quantities, as well as the 
unknown, a general ſolution may be obtained, becauſe, 
during the whole courſe of the operation, they retain 
their original form. Hence alſo the connection of the 
uantities will appear in ſuch a manner as to diſcover 
ks neceſſary limitations of the data, when there are 
any, which is eſſential to the perfect ſolution of a pro- 
blem. From this method, too, it is eaſy to derive a 
ſynthetical demonſtration of the ſolution. 
When letters, or any other ſuch ſymbols, are em- 


ployed to expreſs all the quantities, the algebra is ſome- 


times called /ſpecious or /iteral.' 


Examp. 8. To find two numbers, of which rhe ſum 
and difference are given. 


Let / be the given ſum, and 4 the given difference. 
Alfo, let x and y be the Wo numbers ſought. 


Whence 


Thus, let the given ſum be 100, and the difference 24. 


Then &= ( 02 * 32 == 70 50. 
2 2 | \ 2 * 


In the ſame manner may the canon be applied to a- 
ny other values of 5 and d. By reverſing the ſteps in 


the operation, it is caſy to ſhow, that if . and 
2 


At, the ſum of x and y moſt be 1, and their dt. 


ference d. 


Examp. 9. If A and B together can perform a piece 


of work in the time a, A and C together in the 


time 5, and B and C together in the time c, in what 
time will each of them perform it Alone? 


Let A perform the work in the time x. B in , and 
C in 2; then as the work is the ſame in all caſes, it 
may be repreſented by unity. 

3F 2 By 
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tions 


1 4 
It appears likewiſe that a, 4, c, muſt be ſuch, that the 


&* LH GO EE 1: A 


4 2111 * 55 Ain a days 
| 75 * 
1: : 3:) [Bin days 
5 = : heh 
21:53 :) Ain b days 
1 > 2.4 
1: : 3: - = [Lins days 
| 7 8 
; 11: 00 [2 | Bincdays 
By the queſtion 5 5 | | 
1 n C in c days 
” * 
| += 1 and ay+ax = xy 
. +2 =1 and bz+6bx = xz 
: += 1 and cz = 2 
Malt. 7th by Ad = . 
* J 
Mult, 8th 551 2 24 
* 2 2 
Mult. gth by. 4 = ab 
2 8 
Add 10th, 


11th, 12th, 22 Lebe c- Lab 
2 


From 13th ſubt. | 
twice 10th 1 . 22 — abc 
2 achab—bc 
From 1 3th ſubt. 1 2 
twice 11th I 2 bctab—ac & J= 
| | . cab —-Ac 
From 13th ſubt.! 1.2. | . 
twice 12th 1 —=bc+ac—ab — | 
| | | bchac—ab 


Example in numbers. Let a =8 days, b =q days, 


ande=10: then x =1424, z=1723, and 2 = 23. 
41 31 


product of any two of them muſt be leſs than the ſum 


of theſe two multiplied by the third, This is neceſ- 


ſary to give poſitive values of x, y, and 2, which alone 
can take place in this queſtion, Beſides, if x,), and 2 
be aſſumed as any known numbers whatever, and if 
values of a, b, and c be deduced from ſteps 7th, 8th 
and gth of the preceding operation, it will appear, 


that a, b, and c will have the property required in the 


limitation here mentioned. 
If a, b, and c were ſuch, that any of the quantities, 


| % „, or 2, became equal to o, it implies that one of 


e agents did nothing in the work. If the values of 
any of theſe quantities be negative, the only ſuppoſi- 
tion which could give them any meaning would be, 


that ſome of the agents, inſtead of promoting the work, 


either obſtructed it, or undid it to a certain extent. 


Examp. 10. In queſtion 5th, let the firſt courier tra- 


vel p miles in 7 hours; the ſecond r miles ins hours; 
let the interval between their ſetting out be a, 


Then by working as formerly, 


gn ITE. 
2 — 5 


If particular values be inſerted for theſe letters, a Of Involu- 
particular ſolution will be obtained for that caſe. Let on and 


them denote the numbers in Example 5. 


Theu ( — ==2=) 50. 
4 $XS—7X3 4 


Here it is obvious, that qr muſt be greater than ps, 
elſe the problem is impoſſible ; for then the value of 
x would either be infinite or negative. This limita- 
tion appears alſo from the nature of the queſtion, as 
the ſecond conrier maſt travel at a greater rate than 
the firſt, in order to overtake him. For the rate o 


the firſt courier is to the rate of the ſecond as P to 7 


that is, as ps to gr; and therefore qr mult be greater 
than 2. x 


Scholium. 


Sometimes when there are many known quantities 
in a general ſolution, it may ſimplify the operation to 
expreſs certain combinations of them by new letters, 


{till to be conſidered as known. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of Involution aud E flew. 


In order to reſolve equations of the higher orders, 


it is neceſlary to premiſe the rules of Involution and 
Evolution. 


LEMMA. - 
The reciprocals of the powers of a quantity may be 


expreſſed by that quantity, with negative exponents 


of the ſame denomination, That is, the ſerics a, 1, 
[4 T7 4 

= —, —, , &c. may be expreſſed by a, a, a—* 
2 nog Ww * P Ja Man, D 
m 


For the rule for dividing the powers of the ſame 


root was to ſubtract the exponents ; if then the index 
of the diviſor be greater than that of the dividend, the - 


index of the quotient muſt be negative. 
Thus, 4 =a—'. Alſo, = 
a 


a a” 
2 . And, 25 l. and ſo on of others. 


Cor. 1. Hence any quantity which multiplies either 


the numerator or denominator of a fraction, may be 


tranſpoſed from the one to the other, by changing the 
ſign of its index. 1 | 


Thus, == 5 And MC; 
y * YI" 


Cor. 2. From this notation, it is evident that theſe 


negative powers, as they are called, are multiplied by 
adding, and divided by ſubtracting their exponents. | 


Thus, a—' Xa—? Za—s, 
1 1 1 

Or, — — —4— . 
KEE wins GT 


— — Or, (== 


rms 3 a4 Ja a 


* 
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plication. 


A T G E & N . 


Pf 2 Of Involution. . 
To find any power of any quantity is the buſineſs 

of involution. . 

| | Caſe 1. When the quantity is ſimple, 

Rule. Multiply the exponents of the letters by the in- 


dex of the power required, and raiſe the coefficiĩent 
to the ſame power. 


Thus, the 2d power of à is a* * 
The 3d power of 24 is 84 x*=8a* 


The 3d power of 3ab? is 274 X*b*X*=274*0». 


For the multiplication would be performed by the 
continued addition of the exponents; and this multipli- 
cation of them is equivalent. The ſame rule holds alſo 
when the ſigns of the exponents are negative. 


Rule for the ſigns. If the ſign of the given quantity 
is +, all its powers maſt be poſitive. If the ſign 
is —, then all its powers whoſe exponents are even 
numbers are poſitive; and all its powers whoſe ex- 
ponents are odd numbers are negative. 


This is obvious from the rule for the ſigns in multi- 

The laſt part of it implies the moſt extenſive uſe o! 
the ſigns +, and —, by ſuppoſing that a negative quan- 
tity may exiſt by itſelf. | 


Caſe 2. When the quantity is compound. 
Rule. The powers muft be found by a continual multi- 
plication of it by itſelf. a tr 


Thus, the ſquare of _ is found by multiplying it 


| into itſelf. The product is * ber. The cube 


found by the root, &c. 
Fractions are raiſed to any power, by raiſing both 


5 


of x+5 is got by multiplying the ſquare already 


numerator and denominator to that power, as is evi- 
dent from the rule for multiplying fractions in Chap. I, 


The involution of compound quantities is rendered 
much eaſier by the binomial theorem; for which ſee 
Chap. VI. | 

Note. The ſquare of a binomial conſiſts of the ſquares 


of the two parts, and twice the product of the two 
parts, | | 


II. VF Evolution. 
Evolution is the reverſe of involution, and by it 


powers are reſolved into their roots. 


Def. The root of any quantity is expreſſed by placing 


before it / (called a radical ſign) with a ſmall fi- 
gure above it, denoting the denomination of that 


root, 


Thus, the ſquare root of a, is ST or a. 
The cube root of bc, fs ME 


The 4th. root of a'b—x?, is V. 


a. ” > " „ RK o 
The mth root of c. -A, is Vc dx 
| General Rule for the Signs. 


I. The root of any poſitive power may be either poſi- 
tive or negative, if it is denominated by an even 
number; if the root is denominated by an odd num- 
ber, it is poſitive only. | 

2. If the power is negative, the root alſo is negative, 
when it is denominated by an odd number. ; 

3. If the power is negative, and the denomination of 
the root even, then no root can be aſſigned. 


| This rule is eaſily deduced from that given in invo- 
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lation and ſuppoſes the ſame extenſive uſe of the ſigns 


+ and —, If it is applied to abſtract quantities in 
which a contrariety cannot be ſuppoſed, any root of 
a poſitive quantity muſt be poſitive only ; and any root 
of a negative quantity, like itſelf, is unintelligible. 
In the laſt caſe, though no root can be aſſigned, yet 
ſometimes it is convenient to ſet the radical ſign before 


the negative quantity, and then it is called an /mpoſſible 
or imaginary root. | : 


The root of a poſitive power, denominated by an 


even number, has often the ſign == before it denoting 
that it may have either + or —, © 

The radical ſign may be employed to expreſs any 
root of any quantity whatever; but ſometimes the root 


may be accurately found by the following rules; and 
when it cannot, it may often be more conveniently ex- 


preſſed by the methods. now to be explained. 


Caſe I. When the quantity is ſimple. 


Rule. 


dex of the root required, and prefix the root of the 
numeral coefficient. | 


Divide the exponents of the letters by the in-- 


1. The exponents of the letters may be multiples of 
the index of the root, and the root of the coefficient may 


be extracted. 


4 
Thus, the ſquare. root of 2. = a"= . 


* 


* 2 Ta g =; 


vai ab 


2. The exponents of the letters may not be multi- 


ples of the index of the root, and then they become 


fractions; and when the root of the coefficient cannot 


exponent, its original index being underſtood to be 1. 


Thus, 15297 Th 


Hari VTXa"x.. 


be extracted, it may alſo be expreſſed by a fractional ' 


As evolution is the reverſe of involution; the reaſon . 


of the rule is evident. 


The root of any fraction is found by extracting that. 


root out of both numerator and denominator, . 
Caſe II. When the quantity is compound. 
1. To extract the ſquare root. 


Rule. 
ing. to the powers of the letters, as in diviſion, _ 
| N Thus, 


1. The given quantity is to be ranged accord- 


% 
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Of en- Thus, in the example 2 π . the quantities 

tion and are ranged in this manner, 

Evolution. 2. The ſquare root is to be extracted out of the firſt 
term (by preceding rules), which gives the firlt part 
of the root ſought. Subtra&t its ſquare from the 
given quantity, and divide the firſt term of the re- 
mainder by double the part already found, and the 

notient is the ſecond term of the root. | 
hus, in this example, the remainder is 24; 
and 2a being divided by 2a, the double of the part 
found, gives +6 for the ſecond part of the root. 
3. Add this ſecond part to double of the firſt, and 


maltiply their ſam 1 the ſecond part: Subtract the 


product from the laſt remainder, and if nothing re- 
main, the ſquare root is obtained. But, if there is 
a remainder, it maſt be divided by the double of the 
parts already found, and the quotient would give the 
third part of the root, and ſo on. 
In the laſt example, it is obvious, that a+ is the 
ſquare root ſought, 


The entire operation is as follows. 
a'+2ab+b*(a+b 
„ 
2a+b\+2ab+5' 
K zal 


6 4 
„*. 
CE 6” 
— he = 
4 
4 * 
— 2x ＋4x— 
4 
T0 


The reaſon of this rule appears from the compoſition 
of a ſquare. 1 


2. To extract any other root. 


Rule. Range the quantity according to the dimen- 
ſions of its letters, and extract the ſaid root out of 
the firſt term, and that ſhall be the firſt member of 
the root required, Then raiſe this root to a dimen- 
ſion lower by unit than the number that denomi- 
nates the root required, and multiply the power that 
ariſes by that number itſelf. Divide the ſecond 
term of the 1 __ by the product, and the 
quotient ſhall give the ſec 
required. —in like manner are the other parts to be 
found, by conſidering thoſe already got as making 


Thus, the fifth root of 


4 S b4+104*b*+10a'b?+5ab4+6* (a+b 
a' . 


54 ) 54%) 


And a-+6 raiſed to the 5th power is the given quanti- 
ty, and therefore it is the root ſought, 


FJ 


24 Na. Aa 


ond member of the root 


Part I. 
— and 
volution. 


In evolution it will often happen, that the 
tion will not termihate, and the root will be expreſſed 
by a ſeries, 


Thus the ſquare reot of a*+x* becomes a ſeries, 
| ER ( 
a" +x* (44 2 72: Kc. 
4 * ; ; 


K* 
＋ a7 542 


The extraction of roots by ſeries is much facilitated 
by the binomial theorem (Chap. vi. Sect. 3.). By ſi- 
milar rules, founded on the ſame principles, are the 
roots of numbers to be extracted. 


III. Of Surds. 
Def. Quantities with fractional exponents are call- 
ed ſurds or imperfect powers, 

Such quantities are alſo called irrational; in oppo- 
ſition to others with integral exponents, which are call- 
ed rational. Bs | 

Surds may be expreſſed either by the fraftional ex- 
ponents, or by the radical ſign, the denominator of the 
fraction being its index; and hence the orders of ſurds 
are denominated from this index. 

In the following operations, however, it is generally 
convenient to uſe the notation by the fradtional expo- 
nents, | | 


i= VJa.yqab'=2ba". ab =aibi. 

The operations concerning ſurds depends on the fol- 
lowing principle : If the numerator and denominator 
of a fractional exponent be both multiplied or both di- 


vided by the ſame quantity, the value of the power is 
m mc m 


the ſame. Thus a®*=a® : for let auh; then 
ie, and 4 e, and extracting the root xc, 
mc nc m 


a = H 


Lem. A rational quantity may be put into the form 
of a ſurd, by reducing the index to the form of a frac- 
tion of the ſame value. nies 


Thus, a 747 
a'b=a" bi= Va 
Pros. I. To reduce ſurds of differtnt denominations to 


others of the ſame value and of the ſame den, l. 


r 
* 


iz 5 «a S &. & © 


Of nivele- Rule, Reduce the fractional exponents to others of 


the, ſame value and having the ſame common deno- 


N 


Evolution. minator. 


| - x 2 
er, 


but a* a. and 37 *. 


therefore /, and 2 are reſpectively equal to 
| þ 


lr and * 


Pros. II. To multiply and divide ſurds. 


1. When they are ſurds of the fame rational quantity, 
add and ſubtract their exponents. 


2. If they are ſurds of different rational quantities, let 
- them be brought to others of the ſame denomina- 
tion, if already they are not, by prob. 1. Then, by 
multiplying or dividing theſe rational quamities, 
heir product or quotient may be ſet under the com- 
mon radical ſign. | 


Thus, Yiu VNA Va 
. 


If che ſurds have any rational coefficients, their 
product or quotient muſt be prefixed. Thus, 


4 m K Vn rab mn. It is often convenient, 
in the operations of this problem, not to bring the 
ſurds of ſimple quantities to the ſame denomination, 
but to expreſs their product or quotient without the 


radical ſign, in the ſame manner as if they were ra- 


tional quantities. Thus, the product in Ex. 1, may 
be 45", and the quotient in Ex. 3. 4 LO 
Cor, If a rational coefficient be prefixed to a radical 


ſign, it may be reduced to the form of a ſurd by the 


lemma, and multiplied by this problem; and converſe- 
ly, if the quantity under the radical ſign be diviſible 
by a perfect power of the fame denomination, it may 


be taken out, and its root prefixed as a coefficient, 


ayb= a S2 * —— 784. 


Conv. VA U a fb; = — . 22 25. 
Even when the quantity under the radical ſign is not 
diviſidle by a perfect power, it may be uſeful ſome- 


times to divide ſurds into their component factors, by 
reverſing the operation of this problem. 


Thus a = yax vb, pry ay yer 5 
X Var =bi x? Va- N Va. 


Pros, III. To involve or evolve Surds, 


This is performed by the fame rules as in other 
quantities, by multiplying or dividing their exponents 
by the index of the powet of root required. | 
The notation by negative exponents, mentioned in 
the lemma at the beginning of this chapter, is appli- 


415 
Of Involu- 
tion and 
Evolution, 


cable to fractional exponents, in the ſame manner as to 


integers. 
Schelium. 


The application of ihe rules of this chapter to ihe 


reſolving of equations, ſhall be 


If a member of an equation be a ſurd root, then tlie 


equation may be freed from any ſurd, by bringing that 
member firſt to ſtand alone upon one ſide of the equa- 


tion, and then taking away tlie radieal ſign from it, 
and raiſing the other ſide to the power denominated by 
the index of that ſurd. 


ined in the ſucceed- 
ing chapters, which treat of the ſolution of the different 
claſſes of them; but ſome examples of their uſe in pre- 
paring equations for a ſolution are the following 


This operation becomes a neceſſary ſtep towards the 
ſolution of an equation, when any. of the unknown 


quantities are under the radical fign. 


Example. If 3 /x* —a'+21=aþy 
Then 3 x - A 
and g&xð Xx - =a*—2ayHy* 


If the unknown quantity be found only under the 
radical ſign, and only of the firſt dimenſion, the equa- 


tion will become ſimple, and may be refolved by the. 


preceding rules. 


Thus, if */4x +16 +5=9, 
Then N 1624 

And 4x +16=64 

4x = 48 

And x 212. 


If Tra 
Then a x-. x gam 
a” 


+ 


If the unknown quantity in a final equation has 
fractional exponents, by means of the preceding rules 
a new equation may be ſubſtituted, in which the ex- 


ponents of the unknown quantity are integers. 
Thus, if & ＋ 3x7 =10, by reducing the ſurds to 
the ſame. denomination, it becomes * 4 3x8 10 


and if 2 St, then 274321 =10; and if this equa- 
tion be reſolved from a value of 2, a value of x may be 


-t 
” 


" * 
7 * 


got by the rules of the next cliapter. Thus alſo, if 
x + 21 — 3 100. If a# , this equation be- 


comes z2*+223—3z* =100, 


In general, if ee, by reducing the ſurds 


to che ſame. denomination L Aa, and if 
NH 


a q 


I 
2 


* 


2—, then the equation is 22 πτꝙ , in which: 


the. 
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Equations. the exponents of z are integers; and z being found, x 
— — p I 

— 100 (9g GPIUER Fon = 
CHAP. V. 


Equations were divided into orders according to 

9 index of the unknown quantity in any term. 
chap. 3. 

0 542M are either pure or adfected. 

Def. 1. A pure equation is that in which only one 

cr of the unknown quantity is found, | 

2. An adfefted equation, is that in which different 
powers of the unknown quantity are found in the ſe- 
veral terms. | 


Thus, 4 Taxi, 
quations. | 
And x'—ax=6b', x'+x'=17 are adfected. 


F 


ax - & are pure e- 


1. Solution of pure Equations. 


Rule. Make the power of the unknown qnantity to 
ſtand alone by the rules formerly given, and then ex- 
tract the root of the ſame denomination out of both 
ſides, which will give the value of the unknown 
quantity, | 


EXAMPLES. 
. 


3 Ar 


55 —2 Equations 
98 — — 

* 10 | | x" — — — 
a= | X P 
Aa 1 — 1 


The index of the power may alſo be fractional; as 
in the laſt example n may be any number whatever. 
Let -=;, then as befare, 


Pants 
And =] 8 


Sometimes different powers of the unknown quantity 
are found in the equation, yet the ſeveral terms may 
form on one ſide a perfect power, of which the root be- 
ing extracted, the equation will become ſimple. 

bus, if x*—12x*+ 48x 98, it is caſy to ob- 
ſerve that x?*—12x+48x—64= 34 forming a com- 


plete cube, of which the root being extracted, 


x—4 2 4/34. And x =4+' 34 

Examp. 1. To find four continued proportionals, of 
which the ſum of the extremes is 56, and the ſum 
of the means 24. | | 


To reſolye the queſtion in general terms, let the ſum 
of the extremes be a, the ſum of the means 6b, and let 


If a'+ax* =6? the difference of the extremes be called 2, and the dif- 
ax = - a -N =b—c ference of the means . | 
Then by Ex. 8. chap. 3. 
The proportionals are - - 1 2 Mg, _ 
Mulr, b 19 and ſtill * 4 * 2 d-2:b+y:b—y:4—z 
From the three firit - . Wab—ay+bz—2zy=b' +2byd-y? 
From the three laſt e * | abhay—bz—zy=b' —2by+y* 
3d added to 4th - 52 f 32ab—22y=26* +29" 
4th ſubt. from 3d .: * 6:2bz—2ay=4by © 
6th reduced + . - - I ke” 2059 
8 | , - : | 3 2 7 
7th ſubſt. for 2 in tn e . =2b"4ay* 
Tranſp. and divide 8th by; | FF ; 
ab? ab 
IO 9 „ 
2 N and y= . | 
In numbers - - 3 2 we 3 ii 
| PEV N 36+a * y 128 
AF, 1 


Hence the four proportionals are 54, 18, 6, 2; and 
it appears that & maſt not be greater than a, otherwiſe 
the root becomes impoſſible, and the problem would 
alſo be impoſſible ; which limitation might be deduced 
alſo from prop. 25. V. of Euclid. 


2. Solution of adfected Quadratic Equations. 


Adfected equations of different orders are reſolved 
by different rules, ſucceſſively to be explained. 

An adfected quadratic equation (commonly called a 
quadratic) involves the unknown quantity itſelf, and 
alſo its ſquare : It may be reſolved by the following 


Rule. 1. Tranſpoſe all the terms involving the un- 
known quantity to one ſide, and the known terms to 
the other; and ſo that the term containing the ſquare 
of the unknown quantity may be poſitive. 

2. If the ſquare of the unknown quantity is multiplied by 
any coefſicient, all the terms of the equation are to 
be divided by it, ſo that the coefficient of the ſquare 
of the unknown quantity may be .. 

3. Add to both ſides the ſquare of half the coefficient 
of the unknown quantity itſelf, and the fide of the 
equation involving the unknown quantity will be-a 
complete ſquare, 


1 Extract - 


7 
* 
1 
* * 
TIN. 
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1 4 
— 
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Part I. 


Equations. 4. 


| 3. 
Caſe 1. 


Caſe 3. 


A. If 

Extract the ſquare root from both ſides of the equa- 

tion, by which it becomes ſunple, and by tranſpoſuig 

- the above mentioned half coefficient, a value of the 

unknown quantity is obtained in known terms,. and 
therefore the equation is reſolved. 

The reaſon of this rule is manifeſt from the compo- 
tion of the ſquare of a binomial, for it conſiſts of the 
ſquares of the two parts, and twice the product of the 
two parts, (Note, at the end of Chap. IV.) 15 

The different forms of quadratic equations, expreſſed 
in general terms, being reduced by the firſt and ſecond 
parts of the rule, are theſe; | 

I. Xx'+ax=h' 
2, x* Dax) 


x ——AaxX=—b* 


* 4 
| Of theſe caſes it may be obſerved, 
1. That if it be ſuppoſed, that the ſquare root of a 
poſitive quantity may be either poſitive or negative, ac- 
cording to the moſt extenſive uſe of the ſigns, every 
quadratic equation will have two roots, except ſuch of 


the third form, whoſe roots become impoſlible. 


2. It is obvions, that, in the two firſt forms, one of 
the roots muſt be poſitive, and the other nepative. 


3. In the third form, if 7 or the ſquare of half 


the coefficient of the unknown quantity, be greater than 
b*, the knowyn quantity, the two roots will be poſitive. 


If —be equal to b*, the two roots then become equal, 


But if in this third caſe i is leſs than þ*, the quan- 


tity under the radical ſign becomes negative, and the 
two roots are therefore impoſſible. This may be eaſily 
ſhown to ariſe from an impoſſible ſuppoſition in the ori- 

ginal equation. fe 
4. If the equation, however, expreſs the relation of 
magnitudes abſtractly conſidered, where a contrariety 
cannot be ſuppoſed to take place, the negative roots 
. be 1 uſe, or rather there are no ſuch roots; 
OL. I. | 


and therefore the root of a poſitive tity 
muſt be poſitive only. Hence, in the two firſt caſes, 
there will be only one root; but in the third, there 


will be two. For in this third caſe, x*—ax=—4*, 


or ax—x*=b*, it is obvious that x may be either 
greater or leſs. than 5a, and yet ax. may be politive ; 
and hence a—x Xx=ax—x* may alſo be poſitive; und 
may be equal to a politive given quantity &: therefore 
the ſquare root of x*—ax+5;a* may be either x—: a 
or za -x, and both theſe quantities alſo poſitive, _ 


Let then —45 / . and — 


2. Alblea e.; 
J< * 1 * J< aud hence 


— / 67, and theſe; are the ſame two poſitive 
- : — : | 9 
roots as were obtained by the general rule. > 


The general rule is uſually employed, even in queſ- 


tions where negative numbers cannot take place, and 


then the negative roots of the two firſt forms are ne- 
glected. Sometimes even only one of the poſitive roots 
of the third caſe can be uſed, and the other may be ex- 
cluded by a particular condition in the queſtion, When 
an impoſſible root ariſes in the ſolution of a queſtion, 
and if it be reſolved in general terms, the neceſſary li- 


mitation of the data will be diſcovered. 
When a queſtion can be fo ſtated as to produce a pure 
equation, it is generally to be preferred to an adfected. 


Thus the queſtion in the preceding ſection, by the moſt 
obvious notation, would produce an adfected equation, 


2. Solution of Queſtions producing Quadratic E quations, 
The expreſſion of the conditions of the queſtion by 


equations, or the ſtating of it, and the reduction like- 


wiſe of theſe equations, till we arrive at a quadratic 


equation, 1 only one unknown quantity and its 
ſquare, are effected by the ſame rules which were given 
ſor the ſolution of ſimple equations in Chap. III. 


Examp. 2. 
goods, which he ſold again for L. 24, and gained as 

much per cent. as the goods coſt him: I demand 
what they coſt him: JET} 19 3; 


If the money laid ) | - | 
out be 3 
The gain will be 2 24» 


But this gain is } 3 222 per cent. 

(y:24—9: :100:) 5% NmÄ RY 

Therefore by | SE . 
queſtion, 5 F 


And by mult. and tr · 5 5 ˙ 4 tooy ⁊ 2400 7 
ſquare | =4900 4 


Extr. the root | 7 | y4+50=:==4/4900=70 _ 
Tranſp. 8 | Jy == 70—50220 0r—120, 


The anſwer is 20}. which ſucceeds. The. other 
root, — 1 20, has no place in this example, a negative 
number being here unintelligible. | 2 

Any quadratic: equation may be reſolved alſo by the 

That 
ariſing 


general canons at the beginning of this ſcion, 
36 


One — ont a certain ſum of money in 


417 


for then a negative quantity by itſelf is unintelligible, Equations. 


a 
yy 
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Equations, ariſing from this queſtion, (No. 5.) belongs to Caſe I. 
ndr 10, „ = 2400; therefore, 


Part I. 


By inſerting numbers, x = 71 or 29 and a—5s=29 or Equations. 
71, ſo that the two numbers ſought are 71 and 29. 


2 4 2 
3 bor 20 or —120 as before. 
ff. 


Examp. 3. What two numbers are thoſe, whoſe dif- 
ference is 15, and half of whoſe product is equal to 


the cube of the leſſer ? 


Let the leſſer number be If x 

The greater is 2] *+15 

By queſtion 3 — X 

. by x and 1 3 

ach prepared - Js — 32 

Complete uarc | 6 83 1 . 3 41421 
TY 4 7 18 2718 16 


Tranſp. - 5 x=3 0r— 
| uf „ Hard. ge 
The numbers therefore are 3 and P which anſwer 


the conditions. This is an example of Caſe 2d, and 
the negative root is neglected. | 


A ſolution, indeed, may be repreſented by means of 


the negative root * ſor then the other number is 
| | | 2 „ 


(x+15=)—Z+15=25, And x., is equal to 
V „ 


the cube of . Such a ſolution, though uſcleſs, and 


even abſurd, it is plain muſt correſpond to the con- 


ditions, if thoſe rules with regard to the ſigns be uſed 
in the application of it, by which it was itſelf deduced, 
The ſame obſervation may be extended even to impoſ- 
ſible roots; which being aſſumed as the anſwer of a 


queſtion, muſt, by reverſing the ſteps of the inveſtiga- 


tion, correſpond to the original equations, by which 
the conditions of that queſtion were expreſſed. | 


Examp. 4 To find two numbers whoſe ſum is 100, 


and whoſe product is 2059. 


Let the given ſum 100=a, the product 2059 =, 
and let one of the numbers ſought be x, the other will 
be a—x. Their product is ax—x*. | 


Therefore by queſtion| 1 an- =b or * - 
Complete the ſquare | 2| x* — =, 
„ 
Ext. * — 3 xz—* = == — 
„ — — 
1 e 
And the other number g AA 4-4 4. 


tity e 


Here it is to be obſerved, that 5 muſt not be greater 


than a elſe che roots of the equation muſt be im- 


4 

poſſible ; that is, the given product muſt not be great- 
er than the ſquare of half the given ſum of the num- 
bers ſought. This limitation can eaſily be ſhown from 
other principles; for the greateſt poſſible product of 
two parts, into which any number may be divided, is 
when each of them is a half of it. If 5 be equal to 


” , ; a 
= there is only one ſolution, and x= =, alſo a—x 
4” 2 
2 


Examp. 5. There are three numbers in continual geo- 
metrical proportion: The ſum of the firſt and ſecond 
is 10, and the difference of the ſecond and third is 
24. What are the numbers? | | 


Let the firſt be | 1 | 
The ſecond will be 2 10—2 
And the third 34—2 . 


I 
2 
age . 
ince — 4E. 202 L 10 3422 
5 
6 
7 


34—2 
Tranſp. 22 —542 2 100 
Divid. 0 — 72 — 50 
Compl. che ſquareſ 7 f _ 529 
8 
Extract the / 8 e 
Tranſp. 9 =21=23=25 or 2. 
| | E T7 2 


But though there are two poſitive roots in this equa- 
tion, yet one of them only can here be of nſe, the other 
being excluded by a condition in the queſtion. For as 
the * of the firſt and ſecond is 10, 25 cannot be one 
of them : 2 therefore is the firſt, and the proportionals 
will be 2, 8, 32. | | 

This reſtriction will alſo appear from the explanation 
given of the third form, to which this equation belongs, 


For z may be leſs than 27, but from the firſt condition 


of the queſtion it cannot be greater; hence the quan- 
can have only one ſquare root, viz. 
2 2 


2 and this being put equal to 55 5 we have 


n 
by tranſpoſition 2 — =2, which gives the only 
juſt ſolution of the queſtion. | 

From the other root indeed, a ſolution of the queſ- 
tion may be repreſented by means of a negative quan- 
tity. If the firſt then be 25, the three proportionals 


will be 25,—15, 9. Theſe alſo muſt anſwer the 


conditions, according to the rules given for negative 
quantiges, though ſuch a ſolution has no proper 

meaning. > 
Beſides, it is to be obſerved, that if the following 
queſtion be propoſed, * To find three numbers in geo- 
metrical proportion, ſo that the difference of the rf 
and 


2 =; "at 


Part 1. 6 6 T3 SS þk 4 3 


1ſt be 2, the 2d is 2—10, and the 3d 34—2, and 
therefore 342—2 =z'—202z+100, the very ſame c- 


you as in ſtep 4th. In this queſtion it is plain that 
t 


e root 25 only can be uſeful, and the three propor- 
tionals are 25, 15, 9ũ99 _ | 1 fs 
But the neceſſary limitations of ſuch a problem are 


properly to be derived from a general notation. Let 


the ſam of the two firſt proportionals be a, and the 
difference of the two laſt 5, If a is not greater than 
6, the firſt term muſt be the leaſt ; but if a be 3 
than 6, the firſt term muſt be either the greateſt or the 
leaſt. 15 n 
When the firſt term is the leaſt, the proper nota- 
tion of the three 1crms is 2, 4—z, a+b—2, and the 
equation When andered ib n 
equation when ordere . —zZ=—, if the 
firſt term be the greateſt, and then a is greater than 5, 
the notation of the terms is 2, #—2, a—b—2, and the 
correſponding equation is 13 3 : - — | 
Of the firſt of theſe equations it may be obſerved, 


that whatever be the value of @ and &, the ſquare of 


3a+6 | 


9 viz, of half che coefficient of 2, is greater than 


_ and therefore the roots are always poſſible. If the 
- 


ſquare be completed, and the roots extracted, they be- 
3444 _Y Jap Bo 
1132 . 


come Z—= anc 
ey 7 


vV 3a+b\' —Ba". F. 2 Dre: : Ny 
2 But in this caſe 2 is the leaſt of 
the three terms, and therefore a is greater than 22, or 
a; | „„ | 

—is greater than 2 ; much more then is great- 
er than 2 and therefore the ſecond root only can be 


admitted, and 2 e. is the on- 
_ 


ly proper Glen,” | 


422 


* 


tion is neceſſarily of the third form. But the roots are 


poſſible only when . is not leſs chan —, that 


2 
4 

is when 4*-+5* is not leſs than 6b, or when a—b is 
not leſs than 2/ab, When the roots are poſſible, 2 


may be either greater or leſs than , and hence 


each root gives a proper ſolution; therefore, z= 
34a—b==y/ 3a—Þ)' —Ba", 

Ex. Leta=40 and b=6, The firſt term in this 
caſe may be aſſumed eith er as the greateſt or the leaſt. 
And, firſt, if z be the greateſt, the roots of the equa- 
tion will be poſlible, ſince (4*+5*=) 1636 is greater 
than (6 ) 1440. The two values of z are 32 and 


In the ſecond equation, ſince à is greater than 6, 


muſt be always poſitive, and therefore the equa- 


the general theorem m=7,, a= 


25, and the proportionals are either 32, 8, 2, or 25, 
15,9. 240, It z be aſſumed the leaſt of the pr opor-are more unknown 


one of them only can be applied; which is 17.635 


nearly; and the three proportionals are 17.635, 22.365, 


and 28.365, nearly, the roots of the equation being in- 
commenſurate. | FS. 


* 


In like manner may the limitations of the other 


queſtion above mentioned be aſcertained. | 
Though the preceding queſtions have been ſo con- 
trived that the anſwers may be integers, yet in practice 
it will moſt commonly happen that they muſt be ſurds. 
When in any queſtion the root of a number which is 
not a perfect ſquare is to be extracted, it may be con- 
tinued in decimals, by the common arithmetical rule, 


to any degree of accuracy which the nature of the ſub- 
je& may require, | n 


Scholium. 


An equation, in the terms of which two powers 
only of the unknown quantity are found, and ſuch that 
the index of the one is double that of the other, may, 
by the preceding rules, be reduced to a pure equation, 
and may therefore be reſolved by g 1. of this chapter. 
Such an equation may generally be repreſented 
thus ; „ 

ey x "nar ==" 
Let , then 2!Staz==rkhF =» 
1 FA oy 5 at ; 


* 


1 255 | | 225 
And x {SS} === 2. 


Therefore x =" 7 N 7 7 = 
Examp. 1 5. To find two numbers, of which che pro- 
duct is 100, and the difference of their ſquare 
roots 3. 15 6 BA | ry ö 
Let the leſs be x, < eo 
the greater is | |; 
By queſtion 2 |2 


: RE? : 2 
lo- NN ZX 
x+3x"=10 


3 
4 52 
5 ID 1% 
6 


2 my $704: 

R += mo 3 
; 2 and x7 or — 5 
7 ix 4 or x25 


If x=4, the other number is 25; and this is the 
proper ſolution, for x was ſuppoſed to be the leaſt. In 
this caſe, indeed, the negative root of the equation 
being applied according to the rules for negative quan- 
tities, gives a poſitive anſwer to the queſtion ; and if 
x =25, the other number is 4. 

The ſame would have been got, by ſubſtituting in 

3, and = 10; or, if 
the leſs number had been called x*,the equation would 
not have had fractional exponents. _ — 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Indeterminate Problems. 


IT was formerly obſerved (Chap. III.), that if there 
quantities in a queſtion than equa- 
3 G 2 tions 


Equations · and 2d be 10, and the ſum of the 2d and 3d may be tionals, the two roots of the equation are ſible, but Equations. 
— 245 — in ſtep 6th will be produced ; for, if the En 


* „ 


420 


᷑:F . 2 2 


Indetermi- tions by which their relations are expreſſed, it is inde · 
nate Pro- termined; or it may admit of an infinite number of 


blem. anſwers. 


Other circumſtances, however, may limit 


me number ina certain manner; and theſe are various, 


71 od 


according to the nature of the problem. The contri- 
vances by which ſuch problems are reſolved are ſo very 
different in different caſes, that they cannot be com- 
prehended in general rules. 7. 


Examp.1. To divide a given ſquare number into two 
parts, each of which ſhall be a ſquare number. 


There are two quantities ſought in this queſtion, and 
there is only one equation expreſſing their relation; 
but it is required alſo that ber may be rational, which 
circumſtance cannot be expreſſed by any equation: ano- 
ther condition thereſore muſt be aſſumed, in ſuch a 
manner as to obtain a ſolution in rational numbers. 


Let the given ſquare be a ; let one of the ſquares 


ſought be #*, the other 15 42 —. 
be 4 ſide of this laſt ſquare , therefore 


FX wn 2r x40) S —x 


Let rx—a allo 


By tranſp. 17 & X — 2Yr xa 
Divide by x r* =21a 
Therefore 1 
8 9 2 17 ＋1 
And 72 — 27 4 „ e eee 
3 7 
Let r therefore be aſſumed. at pleaſure, and . 
* 7 


which muſt always be rational, will be the 


r*+1 
fades of the two ſquares required, 


Thus, if 4 =100; then if g=, the ſides of the 
two ſquares are 6 and 8, for 36+64= 100. 


Alſo let 2 =64. Then if rg 2, the ſides of the 


5 1024 576 1600 6 
ſquares are © and 5 and 7 2 TE 4. 


The reaſon of the aſſumption of rx—a as a ſide of 
the ſquare a*—x*, is that being ſquared and put equal 
to this laſt, the equation manifeſtly will be ſimple, and 
the root of ſuch an equation is always rational. 


Examp. 2. To find two ſquare numbers whoſe differ- 
ence is given. | 


Let x* and * be the ſquare numbers, and 4 their 
difference. | ” 
z+0 __ 
Put — x, and ——=/ 
x +2290 +0" 
1 W609 ** 
£ — 22 t. y* 


4 | | 
12 e a 
If x and y are required only to be rational, then take 
v at pleaſure, and 2=, whence « and y are known. 
But if x and y are required to be whole numbers, 


take for z and v any two factors that produce a, and 
are both even or both odd numbers. And this is poſ- 


ſible only where a is either an odd number greater than 


—* 


pounds and ſhillings. 


1, or a number diviſible by 4, Then — and nate Pro» 


For the product of two odd numbers is odd, and 
that of two even numbers is diviſible by 4. Alſo, if 


ITE | | | 2-+v * 
2 and » are both odd or both even, — and 2 


muſt be integers, b r ln a 

Ex. 1. If a=27, take v=1, then 2227; and the 
ſquares are 1 
and then the ſquares are 36 and 9. 


2. If a=12, take v=2, and z=6; and the ſquares 


are 16 and 4. | 


and 169. Or z may beg and v=3, 


Examp. 3. To find a ſum of money in pounds and 


ſhillings, whoſe half is juſt its reverſe. 


Note. The reverſe of a ſum of money, as 81. 125. 


Let x be the pounds and 5 the ſhillings. 
The ſum required is 20x+y 
Its reverſe is 205 


Therefore = 


20x+y = 403 x 
_ 18x=39y 
*: %% (30:18: : ) $3.36 


In this equation there are two unknown quantities; 
and, in general, any two numbers of which the pro- 
portion is that of 13 to6 will agree to it. 

But, from the nature of this queſtion, 13 and 6 are 
the only two that can give the proper anſwer, viz. 
131. 6s. for its reverſe di. 138. is juſt its half. | 

The ratio of x and y is expreſſed in the loweſt inte- 

al terms by 13 and 6; any other expreſſion of it, as 
the next greater 26 and 12, will not fatisfy the pro- 
blem, as 121. 268. is not a proper notation of money in 


04A P. VIE 
Demonſtration of Theorems by Algebra. 


ALGEBRA may be employed for the demonſtration 


of theorems, with regard to all thoſe quantities con- 
cerning which it wy 

the general method of notation and reaſoning, it poſ- 
ſeſſes the ſame advantages in the one as in the other. 


uſed as an analyſis; and from 


The three firſt ſections of this chapter contain ſome of 


the moſt ſimple properties of ſeries which are of fre- 
quent uſe; and the laſt, miſcellaneons examplcs of the 
properties of algebraical quantities and numbers. 


I. Of Arithmetical Series. 


Def. When a number of quantities increaſe or de- 


creaſe by the ſame common difference, they form 
an arithmetical cries. | i | 


ke a, ab, arab, a+36b, &e. x, x,—b, x—26, 
E. 


Alſo, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. and 8, 6, 4, 2, &c. 


Prop. In an arithmetical ſeries, the ſum of the firſt 
| and 


* 


Part I. 
aud laſt terms is equal to the ſam of any two interme- 
ſtration of diate terms equally diſtant from the extremes. | 
Theorems. Let the firſt term be 4, the laſt x, and & the com- 
mon difference; then a+b will be the ſecond, and x—b 

the laſt but one, &c, „ 


Thus, 4, 4+b, a+2b, a+3b, a+4b, &c. 
| *, *—b, x—2b, z, x—4þ, Kc. 
It is plain, that the terms in the ſame perpendicular 
rank are equally diſtant from the extremes; and that 
the ſum of any two in it is a+x, the ſum of the firſt 
and laſt. | ; 
Cor. 1. Hence the ſum of all the terms of an arith- 
metical ſeries is equal to the ſum of the firſt and laſt, 
taken half as often as there are terme. 
Therefore, if » be the number of terms, and / the 
ſam of the ſeries ; SAN If 42 o, then 7 
ux 


— 


2 


Cor. 2. The ſame notation being underſtood, ſince 
any term in the ſeries conſiſts of a, the firſt term, to- 
gether with b taken as often as the number of terms 


preceding it, it follows, that x=a+»—1 x6b, and 
hence 5 = 24+4—1X * ; or by multiplication, 2 
_ 3 Therefore from the firſt term, the 
| 2 e 
common difference, and number of terms being given, 
the ſum may be found. | 
Ex. Required the ſum af 50 terms of the ſeries 2, 
4, 6,8, &c. 5 
2X 2x 50+50* X2—50X2 5100 £ 
42 20 


2 


Cor. 3. Of the firſt term, common difference, ſum 
and number of terms, any three being given, the 
fourth may be found by reſolving A equa- 
tion; @, 6, 3, and u, being ſucceſſively conſidered as 
the unknown quantity. In the three firſt caſes the 
equation is ſimple, and in the laſt it is quadratic. 


Dey. When a number of quantities increaſe by the 
ſame multiplier, or decreaſe by the ſame diviſor, they 


form a geometrical ſeries. This common multiplier or 
diviſor is called the common ratio. | | 


II. Of Geometrical Series. 


1 883 „ 


1, 2, 4, 8, &c. 


Prop. 1. The product of the extremes in a geome- 
trical ſeries is equal to the product of any two terms, 
equally diſtant from the extremes. 


Let à be the firſt term, y the laſt, » the common ra- 
tio: then the ſeries is, | 


a, ar, ar*, ar*, ar*, &c. 
2 
1 


2 
> 7 
8 


It is obvions, that any term in the upper rank is 
_ equally diſtant from the beginning as that below it 


= LGC E B XR A. 


Thus .333, Kc. . 2 
7M 100 


1100; therefore 5 = 


421 

from the end; and the product of any two ſuch is equal Demon- 

to ay, the product of the firſt and laſt. 3 

e ee 
Prop. II. The ſum of a geometrical ſeries wanting 

the firſt term, is equal to the ſum of all but the 

term multiplied by the common ratio. 

For, aſſuming the preceding notation of a ſeries, it 

is plain, that EP $4674 


ar rar rar, . r — 


11 
7 


_- — 


=rXabarar* & c. ＋ 2 ＋ 2 . 2. +2 
F | „„ 


re | a. 
Cor. 1. Therefore being the ſum of the ſeries, 


S=—=) XI -. And 122. — 


Hence s can be found from a, y, and 7; and any 
three of the four being given, the fourth may be 


found. T 


Cor. 2. Since the exponent of r in any term is equal 
to the number of terms preceding it; hence in the laſt 
term its exponent will be z—1 ; the laſt term, there- 
fore, r , and A =! 
i 3 1 1—1 a 
of theſe four, 5s, a, r, n, any three bei ven, the 
fourth may be found by the ſolution of equations, If 
2 is not a ſmall number, the caſes of this problem will 
be moſt conveniently reſolved by logarithms ; and of 


. Hence 


ſuch ſolutions there are examples in the appendix to 


this part. 5 „V 
Cor. 3. If the ſeries deereaſes, and the number of 


terms is infinite; then, according to this notation, 4 


Ex. Required the ſum ot the ſeries 1, 1, 4, 1, &c. 
to infinity. i e 
Here y=1, and 72. Therefore 12 1x2. " 3 


7 


2—1 
What are called in arithmetic repeating and circula- 


ps, decimals, are truly geometrical decreaſing ſerieſes, 
and therefore may be ſummed by this rule, 


the leaſt term will be o, and 


788 Ke. is a geometrical ſe- 


ries in which = 8 and r= IO; therefore 5 = nr 


2 3 X10 3 


10 = 3 e 

Thus, alſo, . 2424, &c. =. for here 2 24. and 
| He 33 F 

24X100 24 8 


— —— ͤ WT— — . 
— —— — — — — 


100X100—1 9g 33 
III. Of Infinite Series. 


” 4 4 


_ the. firſt terms, the lay of the progreſſion of ſuch a ſe-- 


- 


422 
Demon- 


+ » @T © # ®R 


ties will frequently be diſcovered, by which it may be 


of continued without any farther operation. When this 


Theorems, cannot be done, the work is much facilitated by ſeve- 


1 12 Wm 


ral methods; the chief of which is that by the binomial 


theorem, <> 
THrorrtM. Any binomial (as a4db) may be raiſed to 
any power (m) by the following rules. 


1. From inſpecting a table of the powers of a bino- 
mial obtained by multiplication, it appears that the 
terms without their coefficients are *, . b, abr, 
, Ke. 

2. The coefficients of theſe terms will be found by 
the following rule. | 


Divide the exponent of 4 in any term by the exponent 
of h increaſed by 1, and the quotient multiplied by 
the coefficient of that term will give the coefficient 
of the next following term. EE 


This rule is found, upon trial in the table of powers, 
to hold ee The coefficient of the firſt terms 
is always 1, and by applying the general rule now pro- 
poſed, the coefficients of the terms in order will be as 

— —2 
ſollow/s: I, N, — mx X 23 , &c. They 


may be more conveniently expreſſed thus: 1, Am, B 


- W 3 „Dx 


the preceding coefficient, Hence Y = "+ 
Ama" A N. 5˙ , 
&c, This is the celebrated binomial theorem. It is 
deduced here by induction only ; but it may be rigidly 


demonſtrated, though upon principles which do not be- 
long to this place. as 


2 , &c, the capitals denoting 


Cor. 1. As n may denote wy number, integral or 
fractional, poſitive or negative; hence the diviſion, in- 
volution, and evolution, of a binomial, may be perform- 
ed by this theorem. 


Ex. 1. Letm= „ then e 524 4 — I 
5 2 2 


* me X a—"b1+, dec. This being applied to the ex- 


traction of the ſquare root of a'+x* (by inſerting 4 


for a and x* for 6), the ſame ſerics reſults as formerly 


Ex. 2, If is to be turned into an infinite ſe- 


127 

ries, ſince —_ Idi, let a=1, b=—-r, and 
mg I; and the ſame ſeries will ariſe as was obtained 
by Diviſion (Chap. I.). 


p* 


Inlike manner 


272—2 (Sr; x2r2—2*—*) may 
r 8 * 


be expreſſed by an infinite ſeries, by ſuppoſing a=2rz, 
b=—=2?, and m=—;, and then multiplying that ſe- 
ries by r*. Ds 


Cor. 2. This theorem is uſeful alſo in diſcovering 
the lau of an infinite ſeries produced by diviſion or e- 
volution. Thus, the ſeries expreſſing the ſquare root 


* 


of x, and in the denominators the odd powers of à. 
The numeral coefficients of the terms of the whole ſe- 


ries, as deduced by the theorem, will be: Lt 

e 3 ©. 
2.2K 1.1 2.2.2X1.2.3 2.2,2.2X1-2.3.4 © 
the point being uſed (as it often is) to expreſs the pro- 
duct of the numbers between which it is placed. The 
law of continuation is obvious; and the ſeries may be 
carried on to any number of terms, without uſing the 
theorem. Hence alſo the coefficient of the 7th term is 
1X1.3.5 &c.. . (1—2 terms) 


» 


and it is + if u is a1 
2 XI. 2.3.4 Kc. (n—1) e er 
even number, and — if * is odd. = 
Note. If the binomial is 2 ＋, the ſigns of the terms of 
any power are all poſitive ; if it is a-, the alternate terms 


arc negative, beginning at the ſecond. This theorem may 
be applied to quantities which conſiſt of more than two 


parts, by ſuppoſing them diſtinguiſhed into two, and 


then ſabſtituting for the powers of theſe compound 
parts their values, to be obtained alſo, if required, 


from the theorem. Thus, a+3+9 TUI. : 
__ Scholinm. 


An infinite ſeries may itſelf be multiplied or divided 
by another; it may be involved or evolved; and va- 
rious other operations may be performed upon it which 
arc neceſſary in the higher parts of algebra. The me- 
thods for finding the ſum depend upon other prin- 


ciples. 


IV. Properties of Numbers. 
Tuzok. I. The ſum of two quantities multiplied by 
their difference is equal to the difference of their 
ſquares. | 


Let the quantities be repreſented by 4à and &, then 


a+bxa—b=a'—b', as appears by performing the 
operation. | 5 8 155 bY | 


Cor. If a and b be any two quantities of which the 
ſum may be denoted by 5s, the difference by d, and 
their product by p, then the following propoſitions will 
be true. | | . 


1. 2 T4 =5* —2þ 2.4'—br=5d 
3. 4*+6? 25? —3þs 4. a - g d—dp 
5. 40 ＋ 6 Sf — 47 +2þp* 6. a* —bt=5*d-—25dp,&c. 


It is unneceſſary to expreſs theſe propoſitions in 
words, and the demonſtrations are very eaſy, by rai- 


ling a+6 to certain powers, and making proper ſub- 
ſtitutions. | 


Tuo. II. The ſum of any number of terms (n) of 


the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, Cc. beginning with 1, ts e- 
qual to the ſquare of that number (n). 


In the rule for ſumming an arithmetical ſeries, let 


a=1, b=2, and 1=7, and the ſum of this ſeries will 


be = — — 2 . QE. D. 


 THEOR, 


. Part I. 


or a , conſiſts of a together with a ſeries of frac- Demon- 
tions; in the numerators of which are the even powers ſtration of 
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Part I. 


Tu zok. III. The difference of any two ſquare numbers 
is equal to the ſum of the two roots, together with 
twice the ſum of the numbers in the natural ſcale be- 
tween the two roots. | 


Let the one number be p, and the other p+-,, the 


intermediate numbers are p+1, 52 . . . c. pt ni—1. 
t 


The difference of the ſquares of the given numbers is 
2þa+1n* the ſum of the two roots is 2p and twice the 


ſam of the ſeries p4-1+p+2 . . . &c. p+n—1 is (by 


Cor. 1. iſt Sect. of this Chap.) 25 =2p+1xz7—1, viz. 
the ſum of the firſt and laſt multiplied by the number 


of terms, and it is plain that 2p+n+2p+2 x —1 = 
2þ14+1*. Therefore, &c. 


Lem. 1. Let r be any number, and 7 any integer, 
I is diviſible by r—T. BY CT 
The quotient will be., &c. till the in- 
dex of r be o, and then the laſt term of it will be 1; 
for if this ſeries be multiplied by the diviſor —1, it 
will produce the dividend /”—1. It will appear alſo by 


performing the diviſion, and inſerting for any number. 
Lem. 2. Let r be any number, and z any integer 


odd number, +1 is diviſible by r4+1. Alſo, if z is 
any even number, /—1 is diviſible by I. 

The quotient in both caſes is f—! —Ff— + 
5 &c. till the exponent of r be o, and the laſt term 
10 =1. If this ſeries conſiſt of an odd number of terms, 
and be multiplied by r the diviſor, the product is 
+1 the dividend: If the ſeries conſiſt of an even 


number of terms, the product is 1; but it is plain 


that the number of terms will be odd only when 7 is 
odd, and even only when 7 is even. The concluſion 
will be manifeſt by performing the diviſioh. | 

Lem. 3. If r is the root of an arithmetical ſcale, 
any number in that ſcale may be repreſented in the fol- 
lowing manner, 4, b, c, &c. being the coefficients. or 
digits, ar fer dr er“, &c. 


TnEOR. IV. If from any number in the general ſcale 
now deſcribed, tbe ſum of its digits be ſubtracted, the 
remainder is diviſible by 1. | d 


The number is rer Adr, &c. and the ſum 
of the digits is a+b+c+4, &c. Subtracting the lat- 
ter from the former, the remainder is br—b++cr* — 
car: -d, &c. r- Ic r IAN, &c. 
But (by Lem. 1.) I is diviſible by r—1, whatever 
integer number z may be, and therefore any multiple 
of —1 is alſo diviſible by r—1: Hence each of the 
terms, þXr—1, *r -, &c. is diviſible by r—1, 
and therefore the whole is diviſible by r—r. 

Cor. 1. Any number, the ſum of whoſe digits is di- 
viſible by r—1, is itſelf diviſible by -—r. Let the 
number be called N, and the ſum of the digits P; then 
by this prop. NV—D is diviſible by —1, and Y is ſup- 
poſed to be diviſible by r—71 ; therefore it is plain that 
N muſt alſo be diviſible by r—T. 5 

Cor. 2, Any number, the ſum of whoſe digits is di- 
viſible by an aliquot part ef r—1, is alſo diviſible by 
that aliquot part. For, let N and D denote as before; 
and ſince. N—D (Theor. 4.) is diviſible by r—1, it is 
alſo diviſible by an aliquot part of r—1; but D is di- 


viſible by an aliquot part of 7—1, therefore MN is alſo 
diviſible by that aliquot part. 


A Hi CC EE SS @£@ Þ 
Cor. 3. This theorem, with the corollaries, relates Demon- 
to any ſcale whatever. It includes therefore the well ——— 
known property of 9 and of 3 its aliquot part, in the Cbeorens. 
decimal ſcale; for, ſince r 10, r—1=g. 8 


TnEOR. V. In any number, if from the ſum of the co- 
efficients of the odd powers of r the ſum of the coeffici- 
ents of the even powers be ſubtratted, and the remain- 

der added to the number itſelf, the ſum will be diviſi- 
ble by 11. 17415 : 


In the number a+br+cr* +dr*+er*+fr*, &c. the 
ſum of the coeflicients of the odd powers of r is H 
+f, &c. the ſum of the coefficients of the even powers 
of r is a+c+e, &c. If the latter ſam be ſubtracted 
from the former, and the remainder added tothe given 
number, it makes rer. —c+9r *+der* —e+fr* 


+f, &c. Zh xr+1+Xr'—I+dXr*+I+Hxri—1+ 
fxr*+1, &c. But (by Lem. 2.) r+1, r*—1, r*+1, 
&c. are cach diviſible by r+1, and therefore any mul- 


tiples of them are alſo diviſible by r+1, hence the 


whole number is diviſible by 74-1. „„ 
Cor. 1. If the difference of the ſum of the even di- 
Hier and the ſum of the odd digits of any number be 
iviſible by rr, the number itſelf is diviſible by r+1. 
Let the ſum of the even digits (that is, the coeffi- 
cients of the odd powers of r) be D, the ſum of the 
odd digits be 4, and let the number be V. Then by 
the theorem N+D—4 is diviſible by r+1, and it is 
ſuppoſed that D- is diviſible by r+1; therefore N 
is diviſible by r+T1. FR 
Cor. 2. In like manner, if D—d is diviſible by an 


aliquot part of r4+1, N will be diviſible by that aliquot 


part. 
Cor. 3. If a number want all the odd powers of , 
or if it want all the even powers of 7, and if the ſum of 


its digits be diviſible by 741, that number is diviſible. 


by r+1. . | TEAR 
Cor. 4. In the common ſcale 7+1 =11, which there- 
fore will have the properties mentioned in this theorem, 
and the corollaries. Thus, in the number 64834, the 
ſum of the even digits is 7, the ſum of the odd digits 
is 18, and the difference is 11, a number diviſible by 11, 


the given number therefore (Cor. 1.) is diviſible by 11. 


Thus alſo, the ſum of the digits of 7040308 is diviſible 
by 11, and therefore the number is diviſible by 11. 
(Cor. 3.) EO e 

| Scholium. 


Theſe theorems: relate to any ſcale whatever, and 
therefore the properties of —1 in Theor. 4. would in 
a ſcale of eight belong to /even, and thoſe in Theor. 5. 
to nine. If twelve was the root of the ſcale, the for- 
mer properties would belong to e/even, and the latter 
. BA OD POET AS wet 12 5 


APPENDIX to Parr I. 


ALGEBRA may be employed in expreſſing the re- 
lations of magnitude in general, and in reaſoning 
with regard to them, It may be uſed in deducing not 
only the relations of number, but alſo thoſe of exten- 
ſion, and hence thoſe of every ſpecies of quantity ex- 
preſſible by numbers or 3 magnitudes. In this 
appendix are mentioned ſome examples of its appliea- 


tion to other parts of mathematics, to pbyſics, and to 


423 


of 


424 


— penned 


r 
Ap the practical calculations of buſineſs, The principles 
to Geo- and 


2 peculiar to theſe ſubjects, which are 
neceſſary in directing both the algebraical operations, 


and the concluſions to be drawn from them, are here 


aſſumed as juſt and proper. 
I. Application of Algebra to Geometry. 


Algebra has been ſacceſsfully applied to almoſt every 
branch of mathematics ; and the principles of theſe 
branches are often advantageouſly introduced into al- 
gebraical calculations, | 

The application of it to geometry has been the ſource 
of great improvement in both theſe ſciences ; on account 
of its extent and importance it is here omitted, and the 
principles of it are more particularly explained in the 
third part of theſe elements. 

In this place ſhall be given an example of the uſe of 


_ logarithms in reſolving certain algebraical queſtions, 


Note. When logarithms are uſed, let (J.) de- 
note the logarithm of any quantity before which it is 
Ex. To find the number of terms of a geometrical ſe- 

ries, of which the ſum is 511, the firſt term 1, and 

the common ratio 2. 


From ſect, 2. chap. 6. it appears that = — 
— „ 


and in this problem, , r, and a are given, and - is to 


be found, By reducing the equation r” = . 


and from the known property of logarithms 11 = 


— — 
l1xr—1+4a—a, and ut —1+a—1.4, But 


I. 
here 25, 4 2, r=2, and 9 = 2512 
0. 3010300 


In like manner may any ſuch equation be reſolved, 
when the only unknown quantity is an exponent, and 
when it is the exponent only of one quantity. 

Lx. 2. An equation of the following quadratic form 
a* l = =t=c may be reſolved by logarithms. 1ſt, 
by ſcholium of Chap. V. a === = Dc. And 
9 x is diſcovered in the ſame manner as in the pre- 
ceding example. Thus, let a=2, b=10, and 2 96 
and the equation 22-2022 96. Iſt, 2x=10== 


14 12 or 8. If 2: 8 then a= 5==3 and 2.— 


20X2' =—96 is a true equation. If 2+ = 12, then 
* 222812. 3.58 4%, and this number being 
1.2 0. 3010300 | | 

inſerted for x in the given equation, by means of loga- 

rithms, will anſwer the ne. | 
Ex. 3. The ſum of 20001, has been ont at intereſt 

for a certain time, and 5001, has been at intereſt dou- 

ble of that time, the whole arrear now due reckoning 


4 per cent. compound intereſt, is 60ool. What were 


the times ? 

By the rules in the third part of this appendix for 
compound intereſt, it is plain that if X=1.04, and the 
time at which the 20001. is at intereſt be x, the arrear 
of it will be 2000x Rx, The arrcar of thc Fool. is 
zoo Rax, hence 500x Kax+2000x Rn Zb000, This 


is 35 years and 4 months ; which anſwer the condi- 
Lions. 


II. Application of Algebra to Phyſics. 


Phyſical quantities which can be divided into parts, 
that have © "rim to each other, the ſame as the 
proportions of lines to lines, or of numbers to numbers, 
may be expreſſed by lines and numbers, and therefore 
by algebraical quantities. Hence theſe mathematical 
notations may be conſidered as the meaſures of ſuch 


phyſical quantities; they may be reaſoned upon accor- 


ding to the principles of algebra, and from ſuch rea- 
ſonings, new relations of the quantities which they re- 
preſent may be diſcovered. 


In thoſe branches of natural philoſophy, therefore, 


in which the eircumſtances of the phenomena can be 
properly expreſſed by numbers, or geometrical magni- 
tudes, algebra may be employed, both in promotin 
the inveſtigation of phyſical laws by experience, — 
alſo in deducing the neceſſary conſequences of laws in- 
veſtigated and preſumed to be ay | | 
It is to be obſerved likewiſe, that if various hypo- 
theſes be aſſumed concerning phyſical quantities, with- 
out regard to what takes place in nature, their conſe- 
nences may be demonſtratively deduced, and thus a 
Lience may be eſtabliſhed, which may be properly cal- 
led mathematical, The uſe of algebra in this ſcience, 
which is ſometimes called Theoretical Mechanics, is ob- 
vious from the principles already laid down. 
In conducting theſe inquiries, it is to be obſerved, 
that, for the ſake of brevity the language of algebrai- 
cal operations is often uſed with regard to phyſical 


quantities themſelves; thongh it is always to be under- 


ſtood, that, in ſtrict propriety, it can be applied on- 
ly to the mathematical notations of theſe quantities. 
Before illuſtrating this application of algebra by ex- 
amples, it may be proper to explain a inethod of ſta- 
ting the „ N of variable quantities, and reaſoning 
t 


with regard to it, which is of general uſe in natural 
philoſophy. 7 | 


I. Of the Proportion of variable Quantities. 


Mathematical quantities are often ſo connected, that 
when the magnitude of one is varied, the magnitudes 


of the others are varied, according to a determined 
rule, Thus, if two ſtraight lines, given in poſition, 


interſe& each other; and, if a ſtraight line, cutting 
both, moves parallel to itſelf, the two ſegments of the 
2 lines between their interſection and the moving 
ine, however varied, will always have the ſame propor- 
tion, Thus alſo, if an ordinate to the diameter of a 
parabola move parallel to itſelf, the abſciſs will be in- 


creaſed or diminiſhed in proportion as the ſquare of the 


ordinate is increaſed or diminiſhed. 


In like manner may algebraical quantities be connec- 


ted, If x, y, z, &c. repreſent any variable quantities, 
while a, &, c, repreſent ſuch as are conſtant or invari- 
able, then an equation containing two. or more variable 
quantities, with any number of conſtant quantities, 
will exhibit a relation of variable quantities, ſimilar 
to thoſe already mentioned. Thus, if ax , then 
x:y::6:4, that is, x has a conſtant proportion toy, 

| im 


reſolved gives Rs =2 and a Cg = 17,67 +, nearly, gulf Pr. 
that is, 17 years and 8 months nearly, and the double — _ 


1 


Fartk- 1 
of Equa- in whatever way theſe two quantities may be * 
— Likewiſc, if xy'=4'b, then ::: bx, ore. 


4 
* 


75 chat is, y* has a conſtant proportion to the recipro- 
cal of x, or y* is increaſed in the ſame proportion as x 
is diminiſhed, and converſely. It is neceſlary to pre- 
miſc the following definitions. 


Definitions. 


Let there be any number of variable quantities, X, 
7, Z, V, &c. connected in ſuch a manner, that when 
x becomes x, T, Z, V, &c. become reſpeQively , 2, 
v, &c. And let a, ö, c, &c. repreſent any conſtant 

quantities, whether given or unknown. Then 
I. If two variable quantities X and J are fo con- 
nected, that whatever be the values of x and y, X: X 
::T:y, this proportion is expreſſed thus, XI, and X is 
ſaid to be direfly as T, or ſhortly, X is ſaid to be as T. 

2. If two variable quantities X and T are ſo connec- 
ted, that X:x::y:T, or X: x:: = 7 their relation is 
thus expreſſed, X == and X is ſaid to be inverſely, 


or reciprocally as T. | | 

3. If X, T, Z, are three variable quantities, ſo con- 
nected that X: x:: YZ;yz, their relation is ſo expreſſed, 
XXI, and & is ſaid to be diredly as Y and Z, jointly ; 
or M is ſaid to be as Fand Z. N 

4. If any number of variable quantities as X, T, 


Z, V, &c. are fo connected, that xr im ona; 


LS and XI is ſaid to be directly as rZ, 


and inverſcly as J, or more explicitly X and Y jointly, 
are directly as Y and Z jointly, and inverſely as V. 
In like manner are other combinations of variable 
qualities denoted and expreſſed. „ 
It is to be obſerved alſo, che ſame definitions take 
place, when the variable quantities are multiplied or 
1 by any conſtant quantities. Thus, if 2A: ax :; 
57 then AS, &c, 
5. Let the preceding notation of proportion be 
called a proportional equation (A), the equations for- 
merly treated of being in this place, for the ſake of 
diſtinction, called ab/o/ute. | 
Cor. Every abſolute equation, containing more than 
one variable quantity, may be conſidered as a propor- 
tional equation; and in a proportional equation, if at 
any particular correſponding values of the variable 
quantities, the equation becomes abſolute, it will be 
univerſally abſolute. Woe by 
Prop. 1. If one ſide of a proportional equation be 
cither multiplied or divided by any conſtant quantity, 


it will continue io be true. Thus, if X. then 
Ver.. 


| then X 


L @ E B ® 4 


4 
1 


it follows, (Chap. II.) that X: X:: r therefore, 


For ſince x= (Def. 3.) Tien 


(Def. 4.) X 1 

Prop. 2. If the two ſides of a proportional equation 
be both multiplied, or both divided by the ſame quan 
tity, it will continue to be true, 

1/t, If the quantity be conſtant, it is manifeſt from 
Prop. 1. 

3 It the quantity be variable, let XT, and Z a 
variable quantity, then XZ TZ. For, ſince X=T, 
(Def. 2.) X: x:: T: y multiply the antecedentsby Z, 
and the conſequents by z, then XZ: xz:: TZ: yx, 
therefore (Def. 5.) XZ TZ. In like manner, if 
A=T7, 22 

Cor. Any variable quantity, which is a factor of one 
ſide of a proportional 3 may be _ to ſtand 
alone, Thus, if Try, then X _ 7 alſo, Z= 

— 2 we = 
XTV; and Y= 72 and alſo V 57 &c, Hence, 
alſo, if one ſide of a proportional equation be divided 
by the other, the quotient is a conſtant quantity, 
vz. I. 

4 3. If two proportional equations have a com- 
mon ſide, the remaining two ſides will form a propor- 
tional equation. Alſo, that common ſide will be as 
the ſum or difference of the other two. : 

Thus, if X=T, and TZ, then XZ. For X: x 
:: T:), and T: :: Z: z, therefore multiplying theſe 
ratios, XT: :: TZ: yz, and by dividing antecedents 
and conſequents, X: x:: Z: 2, therefore (Def. 2.) X. 

Likewiſe, if X=T, and Y=Z, T= X=&=Z. For 
ſince X: x:: T: :: Z: z. (Chap II.) T: :: XZ: 
K ==, therefore (Def. 5. T=X !. 

Cor. Hence, one ſide of a proportional equation will 
be as the ſum, or as the difference of the two ſides ; 
and the ſum of the two ſides will be as their difference. 
Thus, if X=TY+2Z, then X=X+Y+Z and X= X 
—TY—Z, and alſo X+Y.+Z=X—Y—Z. 7 Cog 
| bh 4. If the two ſides of a proportional equation 
be reſpectively multiplied or divided by the two ſides 
of any other proportional equation, the products or quo- 
tients will form a proportional cquatioun. 

Thus, if X=T, and ZIV, then XZ =I. For 
ſince X: x:: T:, and Z: z:: : v, by multiplying theſe 
proportions (Chap. I. II.) XZ: xz :: M: yr, there- 
fore (Def. 5.) XZ SVV. In like manner in the caſe 
of diviſion. „„ N Del 

Cor. 1. The two ſides of à proportional equation 
may be raiſed to any power, or any root may be ex- 


tracted out of both, and the equation will continue to 


be true. 5 | 
Thus, if XI, then X"=T"; for ſince Xx, 
R N X: x 


(a) Theſe terms are uſed only with a view to 
avoid the ambiguity in the meaning of the ſign 
proportion; but this is ſeldom neceſſary, 
relation expreſſed is ſufficiently obvious. 


give more preciſion to the ideas of beginners. In order to 
=, ſome writers employ the character &, to denote conſtant 


as the quantities compared are generally of different kinds, and the 
See Emerſon's Mathematics, vol, I, * 


# 


— — 


— 


a 


g 1 Of Equa- 
TY tions. 4 


& 6% 6 5 i © At 
Of E- X;x::T:y, and therefore X.: V: N:; i there ſore 
. And, if 1 alſo XEN. 


Cor. 2, If tw9 proportional equations have a com- 
mon ſide, that fide will be as the ſquare root of the 
product of the other two, Thus if Xr, and T=Z, 
by this Prop. T = XZ, and (Cor. 1.) TR VAZ. 
Hence alſo, in this caſe, \XZ= X==Z ; for (Prop. 
3. TAZ. | 

Car. 3. If one ſide of a proportional equation be a 
ſactor of a ſide of another proportional equation, the 
remaining fide of the former mer be inſerted in the Jat- 
ter, iu place of that factor. "Thus, if X =ZT, and 


Z ==» then x ES as appears by multiplying the 


two equations, and dividing by Z. 


Prop. 5. Any proportional equation may be made 
abſolute, by multiplying one ſide by a conſtant quan- 


tity. 


Thas, if X=7T, then let two particular correſpond- 


ing values of theſe variable quanti.ies be aſſumed as con- 
ſtant, and let them be a and , then A: 4:: T: &, and 


Xb=ar, or XT X7, an abſolute equation, 


Scholium. 

1. If there be two variable phyſical qualitics, ei- 
ther of the ſame, or of different kinds, which are fo 
connected, that when the one is increaſed or dininiſh- 
ed, the other is increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame 
proportion ; or, if the magnitudes of the one, in any 
two ſituations, have the ſame ratio to each other, as 
the magnitudes of the other in the correſponding ſitua- 
tions, the relation of the mathematical meaſare of theſe 
quantities may be 2 88 by a proportional equa- 
tion, according to Def. 1. 

2. If two variable phyſical quantitics be ſo connec- 
ted, that the one increaſes in the ſame proportion as 
the other is diminiſhed, and converſcly ; or, it the mag- 
nitudes of the one, in any two ſituatious, be recipro- 
cally proportional to the magnitudes of the other, in 
the correſponding ſituations, the relation of their mea- 
ſares may be expreſſed by a proportional equation, ac- 
cording to Def. 2. 

3. If three variable phyſical quantities are ſo connec- 
ted, that one of them 1s increaſed or diminiſhed, in 
proportion as both the others are increaſed or diminith- 
ed ; or, if the magnitudes of one of them, in any two 
ſituations, have a ratio which is compounded of the ra- 
tios of the magnitudes of the other two, in the corre- 
ſponding ſituations, the relation of the meaſures of 

theſe three may be expreſſed by a proportional equa- 
tion, according to Def. 3. 

4. In like manner may the relations of other com- 
binations of phyſical quantities be expreſſed according 
to Def. 44 And when theſe proportional equations 
are obtained, by reaſoning with regard to them, ac- 
cording to the preceding propoſitions, new rclations of 
the phyſical quantities may be deduced. 


2. Examples of Phyſicai Problems, 


The uſe of algebra, in natural philoſophy, may be 
properly illuſtrated by ſome examples of phyſical pro- 
5 The ſolution of ſuch problems muſt be derived 
from known phyſical laws, which, thongh ultimately 


and reaſoned upon mathematical;y. 
by which the principles are aſcertained admit of vari- 
ous degrees of accurary ; and on the degree of phyſical 
accuracy in the principles will depend the phyſical ac- 
curacy of the concluſions mathematically deduced from 
them, If the principles are inaccurate, the concluſions 
muſt, in like manner, be inaccurate; and if the limits 
of inaccuracy in the principles can be aſcertaincd, the 
correſponding limits, in the concluſious derived from 
them, may likewile be calculated. | 


Examp. 1. Let a plaſs tube, 30 inches (4) long, be 
filled with mercury, excepting 8 inches (5) ; and let 
it be inverted as in the Toricellian experiment, fo 

that the 8 inches of common air may rite to the top: 
It is required to find at what height the mercury will 
remain ſuſpended, the mercury in the barometcr be- 
ing at that time 28 inches (4) high. 


The ſolution of this problem depends upon the fol- 
lowin 8 | 

K. 1 e preſſure of the atmoſphere is meaſured by 
the column of mercury in the barometer ; and the cla- 
{tic force of the air, in its natural ſtate, which reſiſts 


this preſſure, is therefore meaſured by the ſame co- 
lumn. 


2. In different ſtates, the elaſtic force of the air is 


reciprocally as the ſpaces which it occupies. 


3. In this experiment, the mercury which remains 


ſuſpended in the tube, together with the claſtic force 


of the air in the top of it, being a counterbalance to 


the preſſure of the atmoſphere, may therefore be ex- 
preiled by the column of mercury in the barometer, 


Let the mercury in the tube be x inches, the air in 


the top of it occupics now the ſpace a, it occupied 
formerly “ inches, and its elaſtic force was d inches of 
mercury: Now, therefore, the force muſt be (ax: :: d:) 


i | 3 
— inches. (2) Therefore (3.) x + e 
This reduced, and putting a+d=2m the equation is 
x*—2mx =bd—ad. | 

This reſolved gives x=mz=y/m'+bd—ad.. 

In numbers - - x=440r 14. | 

One of the roots 44 is plainly excluded in this caſe, 
and the other, 14, is the true anſwer. If the column 
of mercury x, ſuſpended in the tube, were a counterba- 
lance to the preſſure of the atmoſphere, expreſſed by 
the height of the barometer 4, together with the mea- 
ſure of the claſtic force of 6 inches of common air in 


"Pk 


the ſpace x—a, that is, if x=d +, or x— od = 


e 
d, the equation will be the ſame as before, and the root 
44 would be the true anſwer, 


this queſtion docs not admit of ſuch a ſuppoſition. 


Examp.2. The diſtance of the earth and moon (4), 
and their quantities of matter (t, J), being given, to 


find the point of equal attraction between them. 
Let the diſtance of the point from the earth be x: 


Its diſtance from the moon will be therefore Ax. But 


gravitation is as the matter diredly, and as the ſquare 


of the diſtance inverſely ; therefore the earth's attraction. 


* 7 : . . 
is 2 —; and the moon's attraction is as 
K* : 


theſe are here equal; therefore, 


—" But 


But the experiment in 


_ rank 
ſounded on experience, arc here aſſumed as principles, Of Equa= 
The experiments tions, 


- W-- 


Part I. 


r 
. 
2 dyt 
8 
Or malt. numerator and denominator 2 _ dt—4v 10 
by 7217 11. 
In round numbers, let 4 = 60 ſemidiameters of the 
earth, t=40,/=1, then x = 52 ſemidiameters nearly. 
There is another point beyond the moon at which the 
attractions are equal, and it would be found by putting 
the ſquare root of 4—x}Þ to be x—d, which in this 
© Ei | dt 7 
caſe, would be a poſitive quantity; and then x... 
=72 nearly. If the quantities had been multiplied 
before extracting the ſquare roots, the adfected quadra- 
tic would have given the ſame two roots. 


Xx 


This equation reduced gives x 


Examp. 3. Let a ſtone be dropt into an empty pit; 
and let the time from the dropping of it to the hear- 
ing the ſound from the bottom be given: To find 
the depth of the pit. 


Let the given time be a ; let the fall of a heavy body 
in the tiſt ſecond of time (16.122 feet) be 6 : allo, let 


the motion of ſound in a ſecond (1142 feet) be c. 


and from it 


The time in which the ſound of it moves 
to the top is V 

The deſcent of a falling body is as the} 

ſquare of the time, therefore the depth 


Let the time of the ſtone's fall be l 
— 


of the pit is (1*:x*::5:; „ 
The depth from the motion of ſound is 
alſo - - „ 7 


Therefore 3 and 4 gbx* =ca—cx 
This equation being reſolved, gives the value of x, 
may be got h or ca—cx, the depth of the 


pit. 5 21 
If the time is 10% then x =3.835 nearly, and the 

depth is 1273 feet. * 

There are ſeveral circumſtances in this 


problem which 
render the concluſion inaccurate, 


1. The value of c and &, on which the ſolution is 


foanded, are derived from experiments, which are fub- 
ject to conſiderable inaccuracies. 
2. The reſiſtance of the air has a 


great effect in re- 


tarding the deſcent of heavy bodies, when the velocity 


becomes ſo great as is ſuppoſed in this queſtion ; and 
this circumſtance is not regarded in the ſolution. 

3- A ſmall error, in making the experiment to 
which this queſtion. relates, produces a great error in 
the concluſion, This circumſtance is particularly to 
be attended to in all phyſical problems ; and, in the 
preſent caſe, without noticing the preceding imper- 
fections, an error of half a ſecond, in eſtimating the 


time, makes an error of above 100 feet in the expreſ- 
ſion of the depth of the pit. 


III. H Intereſt and Annuities, 


The application of algebra to the calculation of in- 
tereſts and annuities, will furniſh proper examples of 
its uſc in buſineſs. Algebra cannot determine the pro- 
priety or juſtice of the common ſuppoſitions on which 
theſe calculations are ſounded, but only the neceſſary 
concluſions reſulting from them. 


PR. . 


r 


Notation. | 


In the following theorems let p denote any principal 
ſum of which 11. is the unit, ? the time during which 
it bears intereſt, of which one year ſhall be the unit, r 
the rate of intereſt of 11, for one year, and let i be the 
amonnt of the principal ſum p with its intereſt for the 
time t at the rate r. 


I. Of Simple Intereſt. 


s =p+þtr, and of theſe four, 3, p, t, r, any three be- 
ing given, the fourth may be found by reſolving a ſim- 
ple equation. 1 

The foundation of tlie canon is very obvious; for 
the intereſt of 11. in one year is r, for t years it is 2, 
and for p pounds it is ptr ; the whole amount of prin- 
cipal and intereſt muſt therefore be p-+ptr=s. 


II. Of Compound Intereſt. . 
When the ſimple intereſt at the end of every year is 
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ſuppoſed to be joined to the principal ſum, and both to 
bear intereſt for the following year, money is ſaid to 


bear compound intereſt. The ſame notation being 


uſed, let IN g= K. Then s5=p Rr. 
For the ſimple intereſt of x 1. in a year 


is r, and the 


new principal ſum thereof whieh bears intereſt du- 


ring the ſecond year is (1+r=) # ; the intereſt of R 
for a year is rR, and the amount of principal and in- 


tereſt at the end of the 2d year, is Rr R=RXI+r=R*. 


In like manner, at the end of the 3d year it is R?, and 


at the end of # years it is Rr, and for the fam p it is 

Cor. 1. Of theſe ſour p, R, t, s, any three being gi- 
ven the 4th may be found. When t is not very ſmall, 
the ſolution will be obtained moſt conveniently by lo- 
garithms, When X is known r may be found, and 
converſely. | TH 

Ex. If 5col. has been at intereſt for 21 years, the 
whole arrear due, rckoning 4; per cent. compound 
intereſt, is 1260. 121. or 12601. 28. 5d. In this caſe 
p=500, R=1.045 and f=21 and 1260. 12, and 
any one of theſe may be derived by the theorem from 
the others being known. Thus, to find s; J. Rr t 
J. R=21X0.0191 163==0.401 4423, therefore Ki — 
2.520242 and = Kit) 500X2.520242== 260. 121. 

Cor. 2. The preſent worih of a ſum (t) in reverſion 
that is payable after a certain time t is found thus. Let 
the preſent worth be x, then this money improved by 
compound intereſt during t produces xt, which 
be equal to , and if N =I, x == | 


Con. 3. T he time in which a ſum is doubled at com- 
pound intereſt will be found thus. At, g ap and Rt =2 


and rn: - ; thus, if the rate is 5 per cent.. oz and 


J. 2 o. 3010 00 
J. 1.05 O. o 211893 
75 days nearly. 


14.2066, that is 14 years and 


Scholium. 


Many other ſuppoſitions might be made with regard 
to the improvement of money by compound intereſt. 
The intereſt might be ſuppoſed to be joined to the ca- 
pital, and along with it to bear intereſt at the end of 


3H2 „„ 


muſt 


Part I. 

fonnd only by reſolving an adfected equation of the Of Equa- 

t order. | tions. 
Cor. 2. If an annuity bas been unpaid for the tem 
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Of Equa- every month, at the end of every day, or even at the 


tions, end of every inſtant, and ſuitable calculations might be 
formed; but theſe ſuppoſitions, being ſeldom uſed in 


practice, arc omitted. 
III. Of Anuuitier, 


An annnity is a payment made annually for a cer- 
tain term of years, and the chief problem with regard 
to it js, to determine its preſent worth,” The ſup- 
poſition on which the ſolution proceeds is, that the 
money received by the ſeller, being improved by him 
in 2 certain manner during the continuance of the an- 
nuity, amounts to the ſame ſum as the ſeveral payments 
reccived by the purchaſer, improved in the ſame man- 
ner. The ſuppoſitions with regard to the improve- 
ment may be various. What is called the method of 
ſimple intereſt, in which ſimple intereſt only is reckon- 
ed upon the purchaſe- money, and ſimple intereſt on cach 
annuity from the time 15 ment, is ſo manifeſtly un- 
equitable, as to be unive th rejected; and the ſuppo- 
ſition which is now generally admitted in practice, is 
the higheſt improvement poſſible on both ſides, viz. by 
compound intereſt. As the taking compound intereſt 
is prohibited by law, the realizing of this ſuppoſed im- 
provement requires punctual payment of intereſt, and 
therefore the intereſt in ſach calculations is uſually 
made low. Even with this advantage, it can hardly 
be rendered effectual in its full extent; it is however 
univerſally acquieſced in, as the moſt proper founda- 
tion of general rules ; and when peculiar circumſtances 
require any different hypotheſis, a ſuitable calculation 
mey be made. | | 

Loet then the annuity be called a, and let p be the 
preſent worth of it or purchaſe-money, f the time of 
its I, and let the other letters denote as for- 
merly, ' | 5 
The ſeller, by improving the price received y, at 
— intereſt, at the time the annuity ceaſes, has 
Rt. | 

The purchaſer is ſuppoſed to receive the firſt annui- 
ty a at the end of the firſt year, which is improved by 
him for —1 years; it becomes therefore (Th. 2.) 
4K 1 — | 

He reccives the 24 annuity at the end of the 2d 
year, and when improved f— 2, it becomes at . 

The third annuity becomes Kt — , &c, 

The laſt annuity is ſimply a, therefore the whole 
amount of the improved annuities is the geometrical 
ſeries a+aR+aR*', &c... 4K. — . The ſum of this 


ſcries, by Chap. VI. Sect. 2. is xt ft: 
| | | —1 17 
+ But, from the nature of the problem, t a K i, 
nd h 3 ; I F 
and hence A 5 =aX ge: 
— 


The ſame concluſion reſults from calculating the 
preſent worth of the ſcycral annuities, - conſidered as 
fams payable in reverfion. 


Cor. 1. Of theſe four p, a, &, t, any three being gi- | 


ven, the fourth may be found, by the ſolution of equa- 
tions; t is found caſily by logarithms, X or r can be 


* 


p AN 


t, the arrear, reckoning compound intereſt, will be 
if ons 
4 


| r 
Cor. 


3. The preſent worth of an annuity in rever- 
ſion, that is to commence after a certain time (2), and 
then to continue t years, is found by ſubtracting the 
preſent worth for x years from the preſent worth for 
1+t years, and then 


. I 
Ax I * | Re 
57 . 


Alſo of N, t, , a, p, any four being given, the fifth 
may be found. e 

Cor. 4. If the annuity is to continue for ever, then 
Rt—1 and Kt may be conſidered as the fame ; and 
Rt i 4 : | 
„ „ | | 

Cor. 5. A perpetuity in reverſion (by Cor. 3.) ſince 
0 | 
R—1=R is PRempyr : 

FTrob. When 12 ycars of aleaſe of 21 were expired, 
a renewal for the ſame term was granted for 1000). ; 
8 years are now expired, and ſor what ſum muſt a cor- 
reſponding renewal be made, reckoning 5 per cent. 
compound interelt ? | 

From the firſt tranſaction the yearly profit rent muſt 
be deduced; and from this the proper finc in the ſe- 
cond may be computed. 

In the firſt bargain an annuity in reverſion for 12 
years, to commence 9 years hence, was ſold for 1000). 
the annuity will therefore be found by Cor. 3. in which 

n 


all the quantities are given, but 2 83 
| 1—— 
e 


and by inſerting numbers, viz. p=1000, . Iz, n= 9, 
r=.05, and K=1.05; and working by logarithms 
a=175,029=175l.—7d. | 
Next, having found a, the ſecond renewal is made 
by finding the preſent worth of the annuity à in rever- 
ſion, to commence 13 years heuce, and to laſt 8 years. 
In the canon (Cor. 3.) inſert ſor a 175.029, and let 
t=8, 1=13, and r=.05 as before, pg 599.93 609 l. 
18s. 65d. The fine required. 5 e 
As theſe computations often become troubleſome, 
and are of frequent uſe, all the common caſes are cal- 
culated in tables, from which the value of any annuity, 
for any time, at any intereſt, may eaſily be found, 
It is to be obſerved alſo, that the preceding rules 
are computed on the ſnppoſition of the annuities being 
paid yearly ; and theretore, if they be ſuppoſed to be 
paid half yearly, or quarterly, the concluſions will be 
ſomewhat different, but they may be caſily calculated 
on the preceding principles. 5 
The calculations of life annuities, depend partly up- 
on the principles now explained, and partly on phy ſi- 
cal principles, from the probable duration of human 
life, as deduced from bills of mortality. 
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Of the Genera! Properties and Reſolutions of EquaTIONs of all Orders. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Origin and Compoſition of Equations ; and of the 
Signs and Coefficients of their Terms. 


N order to reſolve the higher orders of equations, 
I and to inveſtigate their general affections, it is pro- 
per ſirſt to confider their origin from the combination 
of inferior equations. | 


As it would be impoſſible to exhibit particular rules 


for the ſolution of every order of equations, thcir num- 


ber being indefinite; there is a neceſſity of deducing 


rules from their general properties, which may be cqual- 


ly applicable to all. | 

In the application of algebra to certain ſubjects, and 
eſpecially to geometry, there may be an oppoſition in 
the quantities, analogous to that of addition and ſub- 
traction, which may therefore be expreſſed by the ſigns 


+ and —. Hence theſe ſigns may be underſtood by 


abſtraction, to denote contrariety in general; and 
therefore, in this method of treating of equations, ne- 
gative roots are admitted as well as poſitive. In many 
caſes the negative will have a proper and determinate 
js gs. and when the cquation relates to magnitude 
only, where contraricty cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt, 
theſe roots are neglected, as in the caſe of quadratic 
equations formerly explained. There is beſides this 


advantage in admitting negative roots, that both the 


properties of equations from which their reſolution is 
obtained, and alſo thoſe which are uſeful in the many 
extenſive applications of algebra, become more ſimple 
and general, and are more caſily deduced, 

In this general method, all the terms of any equa- 
tion are brought to one fide, and the equation is ex- 
preſſed by making them equal to o. Therefore, if a 
root of the equation be inſerted. inſtead of (x) the un- 
known quantity, the poſitive terms will be equal to the 


8 and the whole muſt be equal to o. 


ef. When any equation is put into this form, the 
term in which (x) the unknown quantity is of the 
n 504g power, 1s called the Firſt; that in which the 
index of x is leſs by 1, is the Second, and ſo on, till 
the laſt into which the unknown quantity does not en- 


ter, and which is called the Alſolute term. 


Prop. I. If any number of equations be multiplied 
together, an equation will be produced, of which the 
dimenſion (A) is equal to the ſum of the dimenſions of 
the equations multiplied. | | 

If any number of ſimple equations be multiplied to- 
gether, as x—a=0, x—b=0, -c oo, &c. it is ob- 


vious that the product will be an equation of a dimen- 
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ſion, containing as many units as there are ſimple equa- 
tions. In like manner, if higher equations are multi- 
plied together, as a cubic and a quadratic, one of the 
fifth order is produced, and ſo on. 


Converſely. An equation of any dimenſion is conſi- 


dered as compounded either of ſimple equations, or of 


others, ſuch that the ſum of their dimenſions is equal to 
the dimenſion of the given one. By the reſolution of 
equations, theſe inferior equations are diſcovered, and 
by inveſtigating the component ſimple equations, the 
roots of any higher equation are found. | Ea 
Cor. 1. Any equation admits of as many ſolutions, or 
has as many roots as there are ſimple equations which 
compoſe it, that is, as there are units in the dimenſion 
of it. . | 
Cor. 2, And converſely, no equation can have more 
roots than the units in its dimenſion. 1 
Cor. 3. Imaginary or impoſſible roots muſt enter an 
equation by pairs; for they ariſe from quadratics, in 
which both the roots are ſach, | 
Hence alſo, an equation of an even dimenſion ma 
have all its roots, or any even number of them impoſ- 


(ible, but an equation of an odd dimenſion mult at leaſt 


have one poſſible root. | 
Cor. 4. The roots are cither poſitive or negative, ac- 
cording as the roots of the ſimple equations, from which 
they are preduced, are poſitive or negative. 
Cor. 5. When one root of an equation is diſcovered, 
one of the ſimple equations is found, from which the 
given one is compounded. The * equation, there 
tore, being divided by this. ſimple equation, will give 
an equation of a dimenſion lower by 1. Thus any 
equation may be depreſſed as many. degrees as there are 
roots found by any method whatever. en. 
Frop. II. To explain the general properties of the 
ſigns and coefficients of the terms of an equation. 
Let x—4=0, x—b=0, x—c=0, x—d=o, &c. be 
ſimple equations, of which the roots are any poſitive 


quantities +4, +6, +c, d, &c. and let Kn g o, 


x+4=0, &c. be {imple equations, of which the roots. 

are any negative quantities —, —2, &c. and let any 

number of theſe equations be multiplied together, as in 

the following table ** 
Xx—4 =O 


Xx—b=0 
— 5 4K | . 

DLs o, 2 Quadratic., 
* 


— —— 


— 


— — 


. 


'3 


_m——— e „ „( * — „ 
— * . 


(4) The term dimenſion, in this treatiſe is uſed in ſenſes ſome what different, but ſo as not to create any 


b In chis chapter it means either the order of an equation, or the number denoting that order, 
which was formerl 


_equatian.. 


ambigrity. 


— = — 
ny 


y, defined. to be the higheſt exponent of the unknown quantity in any term. of the 


+ab | 
. +ac > xx—abc=0, a Cubic. 
— +6bc 
X = 
= X*—i ＋ 4 pe 
—b ac alm 8 
** h | X* abem o, a 
2 e. + Xx" 23 (Biquadratic. 
— | 
—cm j 
&c. | 


From this table it is plain, 

1. That in a complete equation the number of terms 
is always greater by unit than the dimenſion of the 
equation. TM 

2. The coefficient of the firſt term is tr. 

The coefficient of the ſecond term is the ſam of all 
the roots (4, ö, c, un, &c. with their ſigns changed. 

The coefficient of the third term is the ſum of all 
the products that can be made by multiplying any two 
of the roots together. 

The coe ſſicient of the fourth term is the ſum of all 
the products which can be made by multiplying toge- 
ther any three of the roots with their ſigns changed ; 
and fo of others, 

The laſt term is the product of all the roots, with 
their ſigns changed. | 

3. From induction it appears, that in any equation 
(the terms being regularly arranged as in the preceding 
example) there are as many politive roots as there are 
changes in the figns of the terms from + to —, and 
from — to * and the remaining roots are negative. 
The rule alſo may be demonſtrated. 

Nate. The impoſſible roots in this rule are ſuppoſed 
to be either poſitive or negative. 

In this example of a numeral equation K — IOX 
25x — *50x+24=0, the roots are, +1, ＋2, +3, +4, 
and the preceding obſervations with regard tothe ligns 
and coctficieuts take place. 


Cor. If a term of an equation is wanting, the poſi- 
tive and negative parts of its coeſſicient muſt then be 
equal, If there is no abſolute term, then ſome of the 
roots muſt beo, and the equation may be depreſſed 
y dividing all the terms by the loweſt power of the 
unknown quantity in any of them. In this caſe alſo, 
x—9Z=0, x—0 go, &c. may be conſidered as ſo many 
of the component ſimple equations, by which the given 
equation being divided, it will be depreſſed fo many 
degrees, | 4 


CHAP. 1. 
Of the Transformation of Equations. 


THnxxr are certain transformations of Equations ne- 
ceſſary towards their ſolution ; and the molt uſeful are 
contained in the following propoſitions. 

Prop. 1. The affirmative roots of an equation be- 
come negative, and the negative become affirmative, 
ning with the ſecond. 

Thus the roots of the equation x*+—x*—19x*"+49x 


= = _ I. 3. © ©. * 


—30=0 are +1, +2, +3, , whereas the roots of Of Equa- 


given quantity. 


wary, the ſigns of the alternate terms, begin- 


the equation x*+x?—19x*—49x—30=0, 
—-2, —3, *. | 

The reaſon of this is derived from the compoſition 
of the coefficients of theſe terms, which conſiſt of 


combinations of odd numbers of the roots, as explain- 


ed in the preceding Chapter. 

Prop. 2. An equation may be transformed into 
another that ſhall have its roots greater or leſs than the 
roots of the given equation by ſome given difference. 

Let x be the unknown quantity of the equation, and 
e the given difference; let y=x==e, then x2 ==e ; 
and if for x and its powers in the given equation, ) . 
and its 1 be inſerted, a new equation will ariſe, 
in which the unknown quantity is y, and its yalue will 
be ee; that is, its roots will differ from the root 
of the given equation by e. 

Let the equation propoſed be x?*—px*'+qx—r = o, 
of which the roots muſt be diminiſhed by e. By in- 


ſerting for x and its powers y-+e and its powers, the 


equation required is, 


„ ‚ „eren 
* 
97e 


— os 


— 7 


Cor. 1. From this transformation, the ſecond, or 
any other intermediate term, may be taken away; 
granting the reſolution of equations. 1 
Since the coefficients of all the terms of the tranſ- 
formed equation, except the firſt, involve the powers 
of e and known quantities only, by putting the coef- 
ficient of any term equal to o, and reſolving that equa- 
tion, a value of e may be determined; which being 
ſubſtituted, will make that term to vaniſh. . 
Thus, in this example, to take away the ſecond 
term, let its coefficient, 3e— =o, and e =, which 
being ſubſtitated for e, the new equation will want 
the ſecond term. And univerſally, the cocflicient of 
the firſt term of a cubic equation being 1, and x being 
the unknown quantity, the ſecond term may be takeu 
away by ſuppoſing x = p, p being the coeſſi- 


cient of that term. 


Cor. 2. The ſecond term may be taken away by the 
ſolution of a ſimple equation, the third by the ſolution 
of a quadratic, and fo on. | 

Cor. 3. It the ſecond term of a quadratic equation 
be taken away, it will become a pure equation, and 
thus a ſolution of quadratics will be obtained, which 


coincides with the ſolution already given in Part I. 


Cor. 4. The laſt term of the transformed equation 
is the ſame with the given equation, only having e in 
place of x. 

Prop. 3. In like manner may an equation be tranſ- 
formed into another, of which the roots ſhall be equal 
to the roots of the given equation, multiplied or di- 
vided by a given quantity. 

Let x be the unknown letter in the given equation, 
and y that of the equation wanted; alſo let e be the 
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To multiply the roots let xe =y, and x 2 
. 5 


To divide the roots let g., and x=ye, 
| E | | 


Part II. 


are —1, tions. 


y term, and the coefficients of the other terms being all Of Eq] 
” integers the cocflicients of the — 


Part II. 
of ang Then ſubſtitute for x and its powers, = or ye and 


its powers, and the new equation, of which y is the 
unknown quantity, will have the property required. 
Cor. 1. By this propoſition an equation, in which 
the cocſficient of the firſt term is any known quanti- 
ty, as 4, may be transformed into another, in which 


given equation being al- 
ſo ſuppoled INLegers.. 1 » SI | 
| General Corollary to Prop. 1. 2. 3. 5 


If the roots of any of theſe transformed equations 
be found by any method, the roots of the original 


the coefficient of the firſt term ſhall be unii. Thus, equation, from which they were derived, will caſily 
Jet the equation be ax%—px* +gx——+ o. Suppoſe be fonnd from the ſimple equations expreſſing their re- 

2 J 41 „ 5s powert infort lation. Thus, if 8 is found to be a root of the trans- 
n en Oe 7 a formed equation 2*+23z—696 =o (Cor. 2. prop. 3.) 


: 45 
and its powers, and the equation becomes ——— 


2 ro, of y'—py'+9ay—a'r=0. Allo, let the 


equation be 3* —bx*+7+—30=0; and i, then 
„ —by* +353y—750D0. 


Cor. 2. If the two transformations in Prop. 2. and 
3. be both required, they may be performed either ſe- 


parately or together. | . 
Thus, if it is required to transform the equation 

ax? —px*+q9x—r=0, into one which ſhall want the 

| ſecond term, and in which the coefficient of the firſt 


terin ſhall be 1; let « ==, and then y*—py*' +gay—. 


a*'r=0 as before; then let y==2+7þ, and the new. 
equation, of which 2 is the unknown quantity, will 
want the ſecond term, and the coefficient of 25, the 


higheſt term is 1, Or, if , 


the ſame equa- 
tion as the laſt found will ariſe from one operation. 
Ex. Let the equation be 5x? —6x*+7x—30=0. 
If x=2, then y*—6y'*+35y—750=0. And if) = 
Z+2, 1 al 


— —— and the equation properly reduced, by bring- 


Alſo, at once, let & = 


ing all the terms to a common denominator, and then 
caſting it off, will be 2*+23z—696= o, as before. 
Cor. 3. If there are fractions in an equation, they 
may be taken away, by multiplying the equation by 
the denominators, and by this propoſition the equa- 
tion may then be transformed into another, without 
fractions, in which the coefficient of the firſt term 
is 1. In like manner may a ſurd cocflicient be taken 
away in certain caſes. 
Cor. 4. Hence alſo, if the coefficient of the ſecond 
term of a cubic equation is not diviſible by 3, the 
fractions thence ariſing in the transformed equation, 
wanting the ſecond term, may be taken away by the 
preceding corollary. But the ſecond term alſo may be 
taken away, ſo that there ſhall be no ſuch fractions in 


thetransformed equation, by ſuppoling x —= =p 


being the coefficient- of the ſecond term of the given 
equation, And if the equation ax*—px*+qx—r = o 
be given, in which 5 is not diviſible by 3, by ſuppoſing 


2 - 
x E, the transformed equation reduced is 2% — 
g the 


e Male 5b d nm HEY wantin 
or the coeſficient of the firſt 


ccond term, having 1 


Since x = — 


, the correſponding root of the given 
842 


=2. 


equation 5x? —6x*4+7x—30=0 muſt be 


is to be obſerved alſo, that the reaſoning in Prop. 2. 
and 3. and the corollaries, may be extended to any or- 


der of equations, though in them it is applied chiefly to 


cubics. 
CHAP. III. 
Of the Reſolution of Equations. 


From the 8 principles and operations, rules 
may be derived for reſolving equations of all orders. 
I. CAR DAx's Rule for Cubic Equations. 


The ſccond term of a cubic equation being taken 
away, and the coefficient of the firſt term being made 


7, (by Cor. 1. Prop. 2, and Cor. 1. Prop. 3. Chap. II.) 


it may be generally repreſented by x* , , r O 


the gn + in all terms denoting the addition of them, 
with their proper ſigns. Let x=m+n, and alſo un 


= —9 ; by the ſabſtitution of theſe values, an equa- 


tion of the 6th order, but of the quadratic form, is 
deduced, which gives the values of ½ and ; and 
hence, | | | = 


(uu) = N e =- Nr:; 


1 


—— — — 
or x= V —r+yri+q' —V—r+y/r*+9*. 
Cor. 1. In the given equation, if 39 is negative, and 


n 


if 7“ is leſs than 5, this expreſſion of the root involves 
impoſſible roots; while, at the ſame time, all the roots 


of that equation are poſſible. 


The reaſon is, that in 


this method of ſolution it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe that 


x the root may be divided into two parts, of which 
the product is 7 
which is called the irreducible caſe, it cannot be done. 

For example, the equation (Ex. 3. Sect. 3. of this 
2 * —I56x+560=0, belongs to the irredu- 
cible caſe, and the three roots are +4, +10, — 14; 


and it is plain that none of theſe roots can be divided 


But it is caſy to ſhow, that in this, 


into two parts ( and 1), of which the product can 
be equal to. (—7 20.29 52 for the greateſt pro- 
duct from the diviſion of the. greateſt root —14, is 


—7X—7]=49 leſs than 52, 


If the cube root of the compound ſurd can be ex- 


trated, the impoſſible 
true root 1s obtained. 


parts balance each other, and the 


The geometrical. problem of the triſection of an 


arc h. 
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of "gud. arch is reſolved algebraically, 


| ſeries decreaſes. 


= 3 m SS © A. | 
The diviſors of 90 are 1, 2, 3, 5, 6,9, 10, 15, 18, Of Equati- 
ont. 


2 cubic equation of 
this ſorm; and hence the foundation of the rule for 
reſolving an equation belonging to this caſe, by a table 
of lines, 

Cor. 2. Biquadratic equations may be reduced to 
cubics, and may therefore be reſolved by this rule. 

Some other claſſes of equations, too, may be reſolved 
by particular rules, but theſe, and every other order of 
an Fo are commonly reſolved by the general rules, 
which may be cqually applied to all. 


II. Solution of Equations, whoſe Roots are commen- 


ſurate. 


Rule t. All the terms of the equation being brought 
to one ſide, find all the diviſors of the abſolute 

term, and ſubſtitute them ſucceſſively in the equa- 
tion for the unknown quantity. That diviſor which, 
ſubſtituted in this manner, gives the reſult So, ſhall 
be a root of the equation. | 


Ex. I. „ 3a 2A 246 
—bs* +3abs 


The ſimple literal diviſors of —24'b are a, b, za, 
26, any of which may be inſerted for x, Suppoſin 
4 S a, the equation becomes 

4—34 +24'—24"b 

—ba' +3a'b 


Ex. 2. x'—2x'—33x+90=0. 


=O. 


which is obviouſly =0: 


30, 45, 


The fr of theſe diviſors, which being inſerted for 


x will make the reſult =o, is +3 ; 4-5 is another; 
_ is plain the laſt root muſt be negative, and it is 

When 3 is diſcovered to be a root, the given equa- 
tion may be divided by x—3=o, and the reſult will 
be a quadratic, which being reſolved will give the other 


two roots, +5 and —6, 


The reaſon of the rule appears from the operty 
of the abſolute term formerly defined, viz. 125 it is 


the product of all the roots. 


To avoid the inconvenience of trying many diviſors, 
this method is ſhortened by the following 


Rule 2. Subſtitute in place of the unknown quantity 
ſucceſſively three or more terms of the progreſſion, 
1, o, —1, &c. and find all the diviſors of the ſums 
that reſult ; then take out all the arithmetical pro- 
greſſions that can be found among theſe diviſors whoſe 


common difference is 1, and the values of xwill be 


among thoſe terms of the progreſſions which are the 
diviſors of the reſult ariſing from the ſubſtitution of 
x=0. When the ſeries increaſes, the roots will be 
negative. | 
Examp. Let it be required to find a root of the equa- 
tion ͤ - —10x+6=0. 


The operation is thus; 


Su Xii. Diviſors. | Ar. pro 
| „ — 41, 2, 4, | 
x? —x* T0x+6=4 + 611, 2, 3, 6, 3 

— (+14]1,2, 74142_ | 


In this example there is only one progreſſion, 4, 3, 
2; and therefore 3 is a root, and it is —3, ſince the 

It is evident by the rules for transforming equa- 
tions ab II.), that by inſerting for x, +1 -, 
the reſult is the abſolute term of an equation of whic 
the roots are leſs than the roots of the given equation 


by r (e). Cor. 4. Prop. 2. When xxo, the reſult 


is the abſolute term of the given equation. When for 
x is inſerted —1. ( =) the reſult is the abſolute 
term of an equation whoſe roots exceed the roots of 
the given equation by 1 (Se). Hence, if the terms 
of the ſerics 1, o, —1, —2, &c. be inſerted ſucceſ- 
ſively for x, the reſults will be the abſolute terms of 
ſo many equations, of which the roots form. an in- 
creaſing arithmetical ſeries with the difference 1. But 
as the commenſurate roots of theſe equations muſt be 
among the diviſors of their abſolute terms, hence they 
muſt be among the arithmetical progreſſions found by 


this rule. The roots of the given equation, therefore, 


are to be ſought for among the terms of theſe progreſ- 
ſions which are diviſors of the reſult, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of x =o, becauſe that reſult is its abſolute term. 
It is plain that the progreſſions muſt always be in- 
creaſing, only it is to be obſerved, that a decreaſing 
ſerics with the ſign + becomes increaſing with the 
ſign — Thus, in the preceding example, —4, —3, 


—2, is an increaſing ſcries, of which —3 13 to be 
tried, and it ſucceeds. | | 
If, from the ſubſtitution of three terms of the pro- 


greſſion, 1, o, —1, &c. there ariſe a number of arith- 


metical ſcrieſes, by ſubſtituting more terms of that 
progreſſion, ſome of the ſericſes will break off, and, 
of courſe, fewer trials will be neceſſary. 


III. Examples of Queſ'irns producing the higher E- 


GUUINONT. 


Examp. 1. It is required to divide 161. between two 


perſons, ſo that the cube of the one's ſhare may cx- 
ceed the cube ol the other's by 386. 


Let the greater ſhare be pounds, 
And the leſs will be 16—x , 
By the queſtion, x?*—16—Þ =386 
And by Inv. 2x? —48x* +768x—4096= 386 
Tranſp. and divide x? —24x*+384x—2241=0. 


Suppoſe Reſults, Diviſors. 
If x = 1; -- "1880-1, 2, 4, 5, $, 10; 20, 

= "0; - „ 3, 0, 27, #3, 

x =—1; - 2650 - 1,2, 5, 10, 25, 83. 

Where 8, 9, 10, ditter by 1 ; therefore +9 is to be 
tried; and being inſerted for x, the equation is So. 
The two ſhares then are 9 and 7 which ee 

— — — Since 
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Part II. "#2 
Equa- Since x=9 ; X—9=0 is one of tne ple equa- 
Durs tow 81 which chis cubic is produced, therefore 


x3—24x*+284x—2241 —,+ —15x+249=0. And the 


Eh. x 
two ow of this quadratic are impoſlible. 


Fxamp. 2. What two numbers are thoſe whoſe pro- 
duct multiplied by the greater will produce 405, and 
their difference multiplied by the leſs 20? | 
Let the greater number be x, and the leſs 3. 


Then by queſt, ; (27 xx=)*" 72 405 


(x—) = *y—y* 220 
Therefore - x=; _ 
And EYE on EET 
| a i FW 
FO TIS 55 
Therefore L 
- 5 


Mult. and tranſp. y +40y - 40 0 +400Z=0, 


This biquadratic, reſolved by diviſors, gives y 5: 
and therefore x=9. Alſo — — 27 


45 75-0 r. 


This cubic equation has one poſitive incommenſurate 
root, viz. 1. 114, &c. which may be found by the rule 
in the next ſection, and two impoſſibles. The incom- 
menſurate root y=1.114, &c. gives x = 19.067, &c. and 
theſe two anſwer the conditions very nearly. 


Examp. 3. The ſum of the ſquares of two numbers 


to find them. | 


208, and the ſum of their cubes 2240 being given, 
Let the N be x, and the leſs x. 


Then $4} +5—y} =2x*+25* =208 


Hence y* =104—x* | 
Alſo II = 2x? +6xy* =2240 
Sabſtitute for y its value and 2x%+624x—6x? = 2240, 
This reduced gives x*—156x4-560=0. 


The roots of this equation are +10 +14, —14. If 


* 10, theny=2; and the numbers ſought are 12 and 
8, which give the only juſt ſolution, If x 24, then 
gg andy = v88. The numbers ſought are there- 


fore 44-488 and 4—y/33,” The laſt is negative, but 
they anſwer the conditions. Laſtly, if x =—14, then 


„ =—92, hence y—=4/—92, is impoſlible ; but ſtill 


the two numbers —14+4/—92, —14—y—92, be- 
ing inſerted, would anſwer the conditions. But it has 
been frequently obſeryed, that ſuch ſolutions are both 
uſeleſs and without meaning. 8 


IV. Solution of Equations by Approximation. 


By the former rules, the roots of equations, when 
they are commenſurate, may be obtained. Theſe, 
however, more rarely occur ; and when they are in- 
commenſurate, we can only find an approximate value 
of them, but to any degree of exactneſs required. 
There are various rules for this purpoſe ; one of the 


moſt {imple is that of Sir Iſaac Newton, which ſhall be f*+6f*+1 
now explained. | | 


VOII. 


4 i EE EE DD i & 
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Lemma. If any two numbers, being inſerted for Of Equa- 


the unknown quantity (x) in any equation, give re- 


ſults with oppoſite ſigns, an odd number of roots muſt 
be between theſe numbers. | 
This appears from the property of the abſolute 
term, and from this obvious maxim, that if a number 
of quantities be multiplied together, and if the ſigns 
of an odd number of them be changed, the ſign of the 
product is changed. For, when a poſitive quantity is 
inſerted for x, the reſult is the abſolute term of an 


equation whoſe roots are leſs than the roots of the gi- 
ven equation by that quantity (Prop. 2. Cor. 3. Chap. 


II.) If the reſult has the ſame ſign as the given ab- 
ſolute term, then from the property of the abſolute 


term WT 2. Chap. I.) either none or an even num- 
ber only of the poſitive roots, have had their ſigns 
changed by the transformation ; but if the reſult has 

an oppoſite ſign to that of the given abſolute term, the 


ſigns of an odd number of the poſitive roots muſt have 
been changed. In the firſt caſe, rhen, the quantity 
ſubſtituted muſt have been either greater than each of 
an even number of the poſitive roots of the given equa- 
tion, or leſs than any of them ; in the ſecond caſe, it 
muſt have been greater than each of an odd number of 
the poſitive roots. An odd number of the poſitive 


. roots, therefore, muſt lie between them when they 


give reſults with oppoſite ſigns. The ſame obſeryation 
is to be extended to the ſubſtitution of negative quan- 
tities and the negative roots. | 
From this lemma, by means of trials, it will not be 
difficult to find the neareſt integer to a root of a given. 
numeral equation. This is the firſt ſtep towards the 
approximation ; and both the manner of continuing it, 


the following example. 


Let the equation be x*—2x—5 =o. 
r. Find the neareſt integer to the root. In this caſe 


a root is between 2 and 3; for theſe numbers being 


inſerted for x, the one gives a politive, and the other 


a negative, reſult, Kither the number above the root, 


or that below it, may be aſſumed as the firſt value; 


only it will be more convenient to take that which ap- 


pears to be neareſt to the root, as will be manifeſt from 
the nature of the operation. | 


2. Suppoſe x =2+f, and ſubſtitute this value of x in 
the equation. | | 


x3 = 8+12f+6/f+f*. 
—xX=—4 —2f 
ws” 2. hora. 
-f = —I+10f+6/*+f* 20. 
As f is leſs than unit, its powers , and f* may be 
neglected in this firſt approximation, and 10f=1, or 
f = 0.1 nearly, therefore x =2.1 nearly. | 


3. As f=0.1 nearly, let F. 14g, and inſert this 
value of f in the preceding equation, | 


= 0.00I1+ 0.03g+0.3g *+g* 
f * = 0.06 +1.2g+ 6g* . 
10 = 1 =+10g 


—12—1 


of —1= 0.061+11.239+6.38* ＋ 20 


and neglecting g* and g a very {mall 0.61+1123g 
3 


2 


and the reaſon of the operation, will be evident from 


tions. 
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Applicati- _ . 8 — In the ſame manner may the root of a pure qua- Applicati- 
„ bene rant be and, and this gives an cy menhod af ap- . 
metry 


9 £946 nearly, and . ncarly. proximating to the roots of numbers which are not per- metry. 


— —:—ʃł 


purely geometrical, 


4. This operation may be continued to any length, 
as by ſuppoling g=—.0054+4, and fo on, and the 
valuc of x=2.c9455147 ncarly, 


By the firſt operation a nearer value of x may be 
found thus ; ſince T. 1 nearly and —14 tof48 bf + 
I 


1 
—— ; — rms rac ng » — — . 
fe 20, Picat that is, NN 94 


true to the laſt figure, and x 2. ch. 


. 


fect powers. 

This rule is applicable io numeral equations of cvery 
order; and, by aſluming a general equation, general 
rules may be deduced for approximating to the roots 
of any propoſed equation. By a ſimilar method we 
may approximate to the roots of literal <quations, 
which will be expreſſed by infinite ſeries. 


III. 


Of the Application of ALGEERA to GromMETREy. 


E 
General Principles. 
FYEOMETRY treats both of the magnitu le and 


poſition of extenſion, and their connections. 
Algebra treats only of magnitude ; therefore, of 


the relations which ſubſiſt in geometrical figures, thoſe 


of magnitude ouly can be immediately expreiled by 
algebra. 

The oppoſite poſition of ſtraight lines may indeed 
be exprelled ſimply by the ſigns + and —. But, in 
order to expreſs the various other poſitions of geome- 


trical figures by algebra from the principles of geomc- 


try, ſome relations of magnitude muſt be found, which 


depend upon theſe poſitions, and which can be exhibi- 


ted by equations: And, converſely, by the ſame prin- 
ciples may the politions of ſigures be inferred from the 
equations denoting {uch relations of their parts. 
Though this application of algebra appears to be 
indirect, yet ſach is the ſimplicity of the operations, 
and the general nature of its theorems, that inveſtiga- 
tions, eſpecially in the higher parts of geometry, are, 
encrally eaſier and more expeditious by the alge- 
Praicat method, though leſs elegant, than by what is 
The conncctions alſo, and ana- 
logies of the two ſciences eſtabliſhed by this appli- 
cation, have given riſe to many curious ſpeculations. 


— 
I 


Geometry has been rendered far more extenſive and 


uſeful, and algebra itſelf has received conſiderable im- 
provements. 


L of the Algebraical Expreſſion of Geometrical Mag- 


nitudes. 


A line, whether known or unknown, is repreſented 
by a 9 letter: a redlangle is properly expreſſed by 
the product of the two letters repreſenting its ſides : 
and a refangular parallelopiped by the n 7: of three 
letters; two of which repreſent the ſides of any of its 
rectangular baſes, and the third the altitude. 

Theſe are the molt ſimple expreſſions of geometrical 
magnitudes ; and any other which has a known pro- 
portion to theſe, may-in like manner be expreſſed aj- 
gebraically, Converſely, the geometrical magnitudes, 
repreſented by ſuch algebraical quantities, may be 
found, only the algebraical dimenſions above the third, 
not having any correſponding geometrical dimenſions, 
muſt be expreſſed by proportionals (A). 

The oppoſite poſition of ſtraight lines, it has been 

remarked, may be expreſſed by the ſigus + and —. 


Thus, let a point A be given in the line 
Fa Me $8 

AP, any ſegment AP taken to the right hand being 

conſidered as politive, a ſegment Ap to the left is pro- 


perly 


IC —_—_ * 


() All algebraical dimenſions above the third muſt be expreſſed by inferior geometrical dimenſions ; and 
though any algebraical quantities of two or three dimentions may be immediately expreſſed by ſurfaces and ſolids 
reſpectively, yet it is generally neceſſary to expreſs them, and all ſuperior dimenſions, by lines. 

If, in any geometrical inveſtigation by algebra, each line is expreſſed by a ſingle letter, and each ſurface or 
ſolid by an algebraical quantity of two or three dimenſions reſpectively, then whatever legitimate operations are 
performed with regard to them, the terms in any equation derived will, when properly reduced, be all of the 
ſame dimenſion ; and any ſuch equation may be caſily expreſſed geometrically by means of proportionals, as in 


the following example. 


Thus, if the algebraical equation t , , is to be expreſſed geometrically, a, b, c, and d, being ſup- 
[ed to repreſent ſtraight lines; let 42:6: :/: g, in continual proportion, then a* : 54 ::a:; g and at : a%+ 
þ : 4: 4＋ g then let a4: c:: l: J, and a :. : 4: I allo let c: d: : p, and c“: 4: ic: p, or c“: ct 
—d* ::c:c—p, By combining the two former proportions (Chap. II. Part I.), ct 1 4%40*% 257: 4＋ and 
combining the latter with this laſt found, c\—d : 4 :: N: cxateg; therefore c—px/=cXxamtg, and 


C2 cop til; 44 . 


if 
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Applicati - perly repreſented by a negative quanlity. If a and 5 
on to Gco- — bi two lines; and if, upon the line AB from 


metry. 


the point A, AP be taken towards the right equal to 
a, it may be expreſſed by +a; then PM taken to the 
left and equal to &, will be properly repreſented by —6, 
for AM is equal to a—b, If 2 =, then M will fall 
upon A, and a—b=0o. By the ſame notation, if 6 
is greater than a, M will fall to the left of A; and in 
this caſe, if 24 , and if Pp be taken equal to 5, then 
(a—b=) —4 will repreſent Ap, which is equal to 4, 
and ſituated to the lett of A. This uſe of the ſigus, 
however, in particular caſes, may be precluded, or in 
ſome meaſure reſtrained. | 

The poſitions of geometrical figures are ſo various, 
chat it is impoſſible to give general rules for the alge- 
braical expreſſion of them. The following are a few 
examples. . FX ho ey 

An angle is expreſſed by the ratio of its ſine to the 


radius; a right angle in a triangle, by putting the 


ſquares of the two tides equal to the ſquare of the hy- 
pothenuſe; the polition of points is aſcertained by the 


perpendiculars from them on lines given in poſition; 


the poſition of lines by the angles which they make 
with piven lines, or by the perpendiculars on them 
from given points ; the ſimilarity of triangles by the 
proportionality of their ſides which gives an equation, 
Abe | . 

Theſe and other geometrical principles muſt be em- 


ploycd both in the demonſtration of theorems and in 


the ſolution of problems, The gcometrical propoſition 
muſt firſt be expreſſed in the algebraical manner, and 
the reſult after the operation mult be expreſſed geome- 


Il. The Demenſtraticu of Theorems. 


All propoſitions in which the proportions of mag- 


nitudes only are employed, alſo all propoſitions expreſ- 


{ng the relations of the ſegments of a ſtraight line, of 


their ſquares, rectangles, cubes, and parallelopipeds, 


are demonſtrated algebraically with great caſe. Such 
demonſtrations, indeed, may in general be conſidered 


as an abridged notation of what are purely geoine- 


trical. 


This is patricularly che caſe in tlioſe propoſit ions 


which may be geometrically deduced without any con- 
ſtriction of the ſquares, rectangles, &c. 10 which they 
refer. 
of Enclid, the nine following may be caſily derived in 
this manner, and they may be conſidered as proper ex- 


amples of this moſt ovvious application of algebra to 


geometry. 

If certain poſitions are either ſuppoſed or to be in- 
ferred in a theorem, we muſt find, according to the 
preceding obſervations, the connection between theſe 
politions and ſach relations of magnitude as can be ex- 
preſſed and reaſoned upon by algebra. The algebrai- 


* 


— — 


From the firſt propolition of the fecond book 


cal demonſtrations of the rath and 13th propoſitions Applicati- 
of the ad book of Euclid, requires only the 47th of the on to Geo» | 
I. El. The 35th and 36th of the 3d book require only WI. , 


the 3. III. El. and 47. I. El. | 

From a few ſimple geometrical principles alone,-a 
number of concluſions, with regard to figures, may be 
deduced by algebra; and to this in a great meaſure 
is owing the extenſive uſe of this ſcience in geometry. 
It other more remote geometrical principles are occa- 
ſionally introduced, the algebraical calculations may be 
much abridged. The ſame is to be obſerved in the 
ſolution of problems; but ſuch in general are leſs ob- 
vious, and more properly belong to the ſtrict geome- 
trical method. | 


III. Of the Solution of Problems. 


Upon the ſame principles. are geometrical problems 
to be reſolved. The problem is ſuppoſed to be con- 
ſtructed, and proper algebraical notations of the known 


and unknown magaitndes are to be ſought for, by 


means of which their connections may be expreſſed by 
equations, It may firſt be remarked, as was done in 
the caſe of theorems, that in thoſe problems which re- 
late to the diviſions of a line and the proportions of its 
parts, the expreſſiou of the quantities, and the ſtating 
their relations by equations, are ſo eaſy as not to re- 
no any particular directions. But when various po- 
itions of geometrical figures and their properties are 
introduced, the ſolution requires more attention and 


fill. No general rules can be given on this ſubject, but 


the following obſervations may be of uſe, 

1. The conſtruction of the problem being ſuppoſed, 
it is often farther neceflary to produce ſome of the 
lines till they meet ; to draw new lines joining remark- 
able points ; to draw lines ſrom ſuch points perpendi- 


cular or parallel to other lines, and ſuch other opera- 


tions as ſeem; conducive to the finding of equations; 


and tor this purpoſe, thoſe eſpecially are to be employ- 


ed which divide the ſcheme into triangles that are gi- 
ven, right angled or ſimilar, | _ 
2. It is often convenient to denote by letters, not 
the quantities particularly ſought, but ſome others from 
which they can caſily be deduced, 
obſerved of given quantities. 


3. The proper notation being made, the neceſſary 
equations are to be derived by the uſe'of the moſt fim- 
ple geometrical principles; ſich as the addition and ſub- 


traction of lines or of ſquares, the proportionality of 
lines, particularly of the fides of ſimilar triangles, &c. 

4. There maſt be as many independent equations as 
there are unknown quantities aſſumed in the inveſtiga- 
tion, and from theſe a final equation may be inferred 
by the Rules of Part 1, | 


If the final equation from the problem be reſolved, 


the roots may often be exhibited geometrically ; but 
the geometrical conſtruction of problems may be ef- 
3T2 fected 


dd. 


If any known line is aſſumed as 1, as its powers do not appear, 
them, may be of very diffrent dimenſions; and before it can be 


the deficient dimenſions mult be ſapplied by powers of the 1. When an 
metrical relations, the line denoting 1 is known; and when an 
tions of geometrical magnitudes, the 1 is to be aſſumed. 


—— —u—ä 8 * — 
- 2 * * — , 


properly expreſſed by geometrical magnitudes, 


aſſumed equation is to be cxpreſied by the rela- 


The ſame may be 


the terms of an equation, including any of 


equation has been derived from geo- 


In this Manner may any lingle power be expreiled by a linc. If it is x5, then to 1, x find fonr quantities in 
continued proportion; ſo that I: &: : 1 :Þ:g, then 1: :: 1: , or x=; and fo of others. 
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1 e Part III. 

Applicati- fected alſo without reſolving the equation, and even ſolutions derived from them coincide with the prece- Applicati- 

on to Geo» without deducing a final equation, by the methods af- ding. If the ſolution be confined to a point within on to Geo- 
metry. tcrwards to be explained. the line, then one of theſe poſitive roots muſt be re- metry. 


If the final equation is ſimple or quadratic, the roots 
being obtained by the common rules, may be geome- 
trically exhibited by the finding of proportionals, and 
the addition or ſubtraction of ſquares. i 
By inferring numbers for the known quantities, a 
numeral expreſſion of the quantities ſought will be ob- 
tained by reſolving the equation. But 1n order to de- 
termine ſome particulars of the problem beſides finding 
the unknown quantities of the equation, it may be far- 
ther neceſſary to make a ſimple conſtruction; or, if it 
is required that every thing be expreſſed in numbers, 
to cabſtitate a new calculation in. place of that con- 
ſtruction. 

Prop. I. To divide a given ſtraight line AB into two 
parts, ſo that the reftangle contained by the whole line 
and one of the parts may be equal to the ſquare of the 
other part. 

This is prop. 11th II. B. of Eucl. 

C A C B 

Let C be the point of diviſion, and let AB=a, 
AC x, and then CB = a—sx. 
a - ; and this equation being reſolved (Chap. 

V. P. II.) gives == —4 
| 1 7 
The quantity /r, is the hypothenuſe of a 


$2 
right-angled triangle, of which the two ſides are a and 
2, and is therefore caſily found ; = being taken from 
5 


this line, gives æ g AC, which is the proper ſolution. 
But if a line AC be taken on the oppoſite ſide of A, 
and equal to the above-mentioned hypothenuſe, together 


with 7 it will repreſent the negative root—VE 47 


—5, and will give another ſolution ; for in this caſe 


alſo ABXBC=ZAC*. But C is without the line AB; 
and therefore, if it is not conſidered as making a divi- 
ſion of AB, this negative root is rejected. 

This ſolution coincides with what is given by Eu- 


clid. For /a is equal (ſee the fig. of Prop. 11th 


II. B. Eucl. Simſon's edit.) to EB or EF, and there- 
fore x . a=EF—EA=ZAF=AH; and 
44 
the point H correſponds to C in the 
Beſides, if on (EF4EA=) CF ( 
 EA=FA) a + 
of CF from AG, BA produced will meet a ſide of it 
in a point ; Which, if it be called K, will give KBxBA 
KA“. 
correſpond with the algebraical ſolution by means oſ 
the negative root. N 
If CB had been called x, and AC ga -x, the equa- 
tion would be ax = a'—2ax*-+x', which gives x = 


— 5”, in which both roots are poſitive, and the 


inſtead of EF— 


From the problem 


receding fignre. 


iare be deſcribed on the oppoſite fide 


K correſponds to C, and this ſolution will 


jected, for one of the roots of the compound ſquare 
from which it is derived, x— = 2 negative quantity, 


which in this ſtrict hypotheſis is not admitted. In 
ſuch a problem, however, both conſtructions are gene- 
rally received, and conſidered even as neceſſary to a 
complete ſolution of it. 


If a ſolution in numbers be required, let AB 10, 


then x = ==y125—5. It is plain, whatever be the 
value of AB, the roots of this equation are incommen- 
ſurate, though they may be found, by appreximation, 
to any degree of exactneſs required, In this caſe, x = 
==11. 1803—5, nearly ; that is AC=6.1803, ncarly; 
and AC=16.1803, nearly. | 


Pzos. II. In a given Triangle ABC to inſcribe a 


ſquare. 


Suppoſe it to be done, and let it be EFHG. From 
3 1 ay be perpendicular on the baſc BC, meeting 
In K. | | | 


Let BC ga, 
and AD y, both 
of which are gi- 
ven becauſe the 
triangle is given. 
Let AK be aſſu- 
med as the un- 
known quantity, 
becauſe from it 
the ſquare can 
eaſily be eonſtruc⸗ 
ted; and let it be 
called x. Then B 

KD = EG) 

EF H—x. 


On account of the parallels EF, BC, AD: BC : : 
AK: EF; that is, p: 4 :: X: -x, and p*—px=ax, 


A 


which equation being reſolved, gives x=. * 


+a 
Therefore x or AK is a third e to p+a 
and p, and may be found by 11. VI. El. The point 
K being found, the conſtruction of the ſquare is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious. . 


Pros. III. In the right-angled Triangle ABC, the 
2 BC, and the 5 of the Perpendicular and 
Sides BA+AC+AD being given, to find the Tri- 
angle. | VF 
Such parts of 

this triangle are to 

be found as are 
neceſſary for de- 
ſcribing it: The 
perpendicular Ab 
will be ſufficient 

for this purpoſe ; 6 

and let it be call 

ed x : Let AB+ 


AC+AD =, BC=6; therefore- BA+AC . 
5 e | et 


n N N 
: 


1 
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applicati- | ay—x according to particular rules. Any of the properties Applica» 

on to Geo- Let BA—AB be denoted by), then BA, hich are ſhown to belong peculiarly to ſuch a line, tion :o Ge- 
2 , 2 


But [47. I. El.] BC'=BA* may be aſſumed alſo as the definition of it, from which WY 


— nn \c=— 


2 
+AC*, which being expreſſed algebraically, becomes 


rr. mn En - hike" 


2 


2 2 
wiſe from a known property of right-angled triangles, 


BCXAD=BAXAC ; that is, bx= —— 
a—y—x N —24*+**—)". Ty; laſt equation be- 


— — — 


2 16 a 
ing multiplied by 2, and added to the former, gives 
b'+2bx=a"' — 2ax+x*, which being reſolved accord- 
ing to the rules of Part I. Chap. V. gives x =a+b— 
VA. | F365 

To conſtruct this: 44 is the ſum of the perimeter 
and perpendicular, and is given; Dab = 


vVa+bx2b is a mean proportional between a++b and 
26, and may be found; therefore, from the ſum of 
the perimeter and perpendicular ſubtra& the mean pro- 
poportional between the ſaid ſum and double the baſe, 
and the remainder will be the perpendicular required. 

From the baſe and 8 the right - angled 
triangle is eaſily conſtructed. 

In numbers, let BA+AC+AD=18.8=a; BC 


10=b; then AD 
=4.8=x, and BA+AC=14. By either of the firſt 


cquations y =26*+2ax—a*—x* = 4 and y =BA—AC 
ea; therefore BA=8, and AC g= 6. 


The geometrical expreſſion of the roots of final equa- 


tions ariſing from problems may be found without re- 


ſolving them by the interſection of geometrical lines. 
Thus, the roots of a quadratic are found by the in- 
terſections of the circle and. ſtraight line, thoſe of a 
cubic and biquadratic, by the interſections of two co- 
nic ſections, &c. | 


The ſolution of problems may be effected alſo by the 


interſections of the /oci of two intermediate equations 
without deducing a final equation. But theſe two laſt 
methods can only be underſtood by the doctrine of the 
/oci of equations. TEE 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Definition of Lines by Equations, 


LIRESs which can be mathematically treated of muſt 


be produced according to an uniform rule which deter- 
mines the poſition of every point of them. 


This rule conſtitutes the definition of any line from 


which all its other properties are to be derived. 
A ſtraight line 


treated of are ſuppoſed to be in a plane; and are de- 


fined either from the ſection of a ſolid by a plane, or 
more. univerſally by ſome continued motion in a plane, 


ab+b—y/2ab+b' = 28.8—4/576 


s been conſidered as. ſo ſimple as 
to be incapable of definition. The curve lines here 


all the others, and even what upon other occaſions may 
have been conſidered as the primary definition, may be 
demonſtrated. Hence lines may be defined in various 
methods, of which the moſt convenient is to be deter- 
mined by the purpoſe in view. The ſimplicity of a 
definition, and the eaſe with which the other proper - 
ties can be derived from it, generally give a preſe- 
rence. ee 


Definitions. 1. When curve lines are defined by 
equations, they are ſuppoſed to be produced by the ex- 
tremity of one ſtraight line, as PM moving in a given 
angle along another ſtraight line AB given in poſition, 
which is called the baſe. + 


* 


M_ 


2. The ſtraight line PM moving along the other, is 
called an Ordinate, and is uſually denoted by y. 

3. The ſegment of the bafe AP between a given 
point in it A, and an ordinate PM, is called an 4/ci/5 
with reſpe& to that ordinate, and is denoted by x: 
The ordinate and. abſciſs together are called Co-ordi-- 
nates. | | 
4. If the relation of the variable abſciſs and ordinate 
AP and PM, be expreſſed by an equation, which be-- 
ſides x and ꝙ contains only known quantities, the curve 
MO deſcribed by the extremity of the ordinate moy-- 


ing along the baſc, is called the Locus of that equa-- 
on. | | 


5. If the equation is finite, the curve is called * 


2 (A). It is this claſs only which is here con- 
1 FRO | . | 

The dimenſions of ſach equations are eſtimated- 
from the higheſt ſum of the pong of x and y in any- 
term. According to this definition, the terms xx, 
x*y*, xy y* are all of the ſame dimenſion: 5 

7. Curve lines are divided into orders from the di- 
menſions of their equations, when freed from frac- - 
tions and ſurds. | 

In theſe general definitions, the ſtraight line-is ſup- - 
poſed to be comprehended, as it is the locus of ſimple 
equations. The loci of quadratic equations are ſlown 


to: 1 


(4a) The terms Geometrical and Algebraical, as applied to curve lines, are- uſed 'in different ſenſes by dif- 


ferent writers ; there are ſeveral other claſſes of curves beſides what is here called al 
treated of mathematically, and even by means of algebra, Sce Scholium at the end. 


gebraical, which can be 


* 7 
j'F 


n ä 
Some more general ſuppoſitions may be of uſe in Applicati- 


determiuing the figure; but theſe can be ſuggeſted only on to Geo- 
from the particular form of the equation in view. By I. 
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Appliesti- to be the conic ſections, which are hence called lines 
on ia Geo- of the ſecond order, &c. 
tactry. It is ſufficiently plain from the nature of an cqua- 


tion, containing two variable quantities, that it muſt 
determine the polition of every point of the curve, de- 
fined by it in the manner now deſcribed : for if any 
particular known value of one of the variable quanti- 
ties as x be aſſumed, the equation will then have one 
unknown quantity only, and being rciolved, will give a 
preciſe number of correſponding values of y, which de- 
termine ſo many points of the curve. 

As every point of the locus of an equation has the 
ſame general property, it muſt be one curve only, and 
from this cquation all its properties may be derived. 
It is plain alſo, that any curve line defined from the 
motion of a point, according to a fixed rule, muſt ei- 
ther return into itſelt, or be extended ad infinitum with 
2 continned curvature, 


The equation, however, is ſuppoſed to be irreduci- 


ble ; becauſe, if it is not, the locus will be a combina- 
tion of inferior lines: but this combination will poſſeſs 


the general properties of the lines of the order of the 


given equation. | 

It is to be obſerved all along, that the poſitive va- 
lues of the ordinate, as PM, being taken upwards, the 
negative Pm will be placed downwards, on the oppoſite 
ſide. of the baſe : and if poſitive values of the abſciſs, 
as AP, be aſſumed to the right from its beginning, 
the negative values, AP will be upon the left, and 
from theſe the points of the curve , , on that ſide 
are to be determined, 

In the general definition of curves it is uſual to ſap 
poſe the co-ordinates to be at right angles. If the 


locus of any equation be deſcribed, and if the abſciſs 


be aſſumed on another baſe, and the ordinate be placed 
at a different angle, the new equation expreſſing their 
relation, though of a different form, will be of the fame 
order as the original equation ; and likewiſe will have, 
in common with it, thoſe properties which dittinguith 
the equations of that particular curve. 

This method of defining curves by equations may 
not be the fitteſt for a full inveſtigation of the proper- 
tics of a particular curve; but as their number is with- 
oat Iimit, ſach a minute enquiry concerning all, would 


be not only uſcleſs, but impoſſble. It has this great 


advantage, however, that many of the general affec- 
tions of all curves, and of the diſtinct orders, and alſo 
ſaome of the moſt uſeful properties of particular curves, 
may be caſily derived from it. 


I, The Determination of the Figure of a Curve from 
#s Equation. 


The general figure of the curve may be found by 
ſubſtituting ſucceſſively particular values of x the ab- 
{ciſs, and finding by the refolation of theſe equations 
the eee eee, values of y the ordinate, and of con- 
ſequence ſo many points of the curve. 

lues be ſubſtituted for », and alſo certain numbers for 
the known letters, the reſolution of the equation gives 
numeral expreſſions of the ordinates; and from theſe, 
by means of ſcales, a mechanical deſcription of the curve 
will be obtained, which may often be uſeful, both in 
pointing out the general diſpoſition of the {igure, and 
alſo in the practical applications of geometry, 


It numeral va- 


ſuppoſing x to have certain relations to the known 
quantides, the values of y may become more ſimple, 
and the equation may be reduced to ſuch a form as to 
{bow the direction of the curve, and ſome of its obvious 
properties. | 
The following general obſervations may alſo be laid 
down : 

r. If in any caſe a value of y vaniſhes, then the curve 
mects the baſe in a point determined by the corre- 
ſponding value of x. Hence by putting y =o, the 


roots of the equation, which in that fituation are values 


of x, will give the diſlances on the baſe from the point 
aſſumed as the beginning of x, at which the curve 
meets it. 

2. If at a particular value of x, y becomes infinite, 
the curve has an infinite arc, and the ordinate at that 
point becomes an aſymptote. 


3. If when x becomes infinitely great, y vaniſhes, the 
| baſe becomes an aſymptote. 


4. If any value of y becomes impoſſible, then ſo ma- 
ny interſections of the ordinate and curve vaniſh. If 
at any value of x all the values of q become im poſſible, 


the ordinate docs not there meet the curve. 


5. If two values of y become equal and have the 
ſame ſign, the ordinate in that ſituation either touches 
the curve, or paſſes through an interſection of two of 
its branches, which is called a pundlum duplex, or 
through an oval become infinitely little, called a purc- 
tilt COHjulpgeatny mn, | 

In like manner is a punctum triplex, &c. to be de- 
termined, | | | 

The following example will illuſtrate this doctrine: 

Let the equation be ay*—xy*' =x*+bx* : 


Therefore, y* SER, LSE FEI 


— "if coo 


— 
= == [2 xx. 
6.— K | 

Let AB be aſſumed as a baſe on which the abſciſſes 
are to be taken from A, and the ordinates perpendicu- 
lar to it. | 

Since the two values of y are equal, but have oppo- 
ſite ſigns ; PM, and Pm which repreſent them, muſt 
be taken equal to cach other on oppoſite ſides of 


AB; and mit is plain that the parts of the curve on 


the two ſides of AB, muſt be every way ſimilar and 


_ equal, 


If * is made equal to a, then Y Ln / — 


© 
which is an algebraical expreſſion for infinity ; there- 


force if AC is taken equal to , the perpendicular CO 


will become an aſymptote to the curve, which will 


have two infinite arcs (Obſ. 2.). If x is greater than 


a, the quantity under the radical ſign becomes negative, 


ad the values of » are inpoſlible ; that is, no part ol 


the curve lies beyond CD. (4.) 
Both branches of the curve paſs throngh A, ſince 


So, when xo. (1.) Let x be negative, and y = ==x 


Dome XC | 
* el the values of will be poſſible, if x is not 


greater than, but if x , then y=0, and if x is great- 


er 


Part III. 


Applicati- er than, the values of y become impoſſible ; that is, 
on to Geo- if the abſciſs AP be taken to the left of A, and leſs 


metry, 


than 3, there will be two real equal values of y, viz. 
PM, Pm on the oppoſite ſides as before ; if AE be 
taken equal to þ the curve will paſs through E, and no 
part of it is beyond E. (1. and 4.) 


[D 


| 


; The portion between A and E is called a Nodus. 
If y be put =o, then the values of x are o, o, —5. 
'That is, the curve paſſes twice through A, or Ais a 


punctum duplex, and it paſſes alſo through E as be- 


fore. (1.) | 

The mechanical deſcription of curves mentioned in 
the beginning of this ſection, may be illuſtrated by the 
preceding example. For this purpoſe, let any nume- 
ral values of a and be aſſumed ; and if ſucceſſive nu- 
meral values of x be inſerted, correſponding numeral 
values of y will be obtained, by which ſo many points 
in the carve may be conſtructed, : 

Let AC=a=10; AE=b=12; and,firſt let x=1,then 
— 14 —= 2 —=1.2 nearly, which 
A—Y 
gives the length of the ordinates when the abſciſs is 1; 
and in the ſame manner are the ordinates to be found 
when is 2, 3, or any other number. Thus, if x =6, 

v18 


then y=== 6X —= 12.73 nearly; and if AP be 


taken from the ſcale of equal parts (according to which 
AB and AE are ſuppoſed to be laid down) and equal 
to 6, then PM, Pn, being taken from the ſame ſcale, 
each cqual to 12.73, will give the points of the curve 


M., m. In like manner, if x =—=y, z === J/ 3 = == 
| 3 


| 9 
3,58 nearly, and if AP=9, then PM, Pu, being 
taken from the ſame ſcale equal to 3.58, will give the 
In the ſame manner may any number 


points M, m. 
of points be found, and theſe being joined, will give a 
repreſentation of the curve, which will be more or leſs 
Juſt, according to the number of points found, and the 
accuracy of the ſeveral operations employed. 

By the ſame methods the locus of any other equa- 
tion is to be traced: Thus, by varying the former e- 
quation, the figure of its locus will be varied. If go, 


then the points A and E coincide, the nodus vaniſhes, 
and A is called a cit. 


4A It 0 35 a8 120 
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If b is negative, then E is to the right of A, which Applicati- 
will now be a punctum conjugatum. The reſt of the on to Geo» 


— 


aſymptote. 


If ago, then — 0 S -E or y =bx—x* which 


is an equation to the circle of which 6 =AE is the dia- 
meter. | 


II. Ceneral Properties of Curves from their Equations. 


The general properties of equations lead to the ge- 
neral affections of curve lines. For example, | 

A ſtraight line may meet a curve in as many points 
as there are units in the dimenſion of its equation ; for 


ſo many roots may that equation have. An aſymp- 


tote may cut a curve line in as many points, exceptiny 
two, as it has dimenſions, and no more. The ſame may 
be obſcrved of the tangent, 


Impollible roots enter an equation by pairs; there- 
ſore the interſections of the ordinate and curve muſt 


vaniſh by pairs. | 

The curves of which the number expreſſing the or- 
der is odd, muſt have at leaſt two infinite ares; for the 
abſciſs may be ſo aſſumed, that, for every value of it, 
either politive or negative, there mult be at leaſt one 
value of , &c. | 

The properties of the coefficients of the terms of 


_ equations, mentioned Part II. Chap. I. furniſh a great 


number of the curious and nniverſal properties of curve 
lines. 
the ſum of the roots with the ſigns changed, and if the 
ſecond term is wanting, the poſitive and negative roots 
muſt be equal. From this it is eaſy to demonſtrate, 
« That if cach of two parallel ſtraight lines meet a 
curve line in as many points as it has dimenſions, and 
if a ſtraight line cut theſe two parallels, ſo that the ſum 
of the ſegments of each on one ſide be equal to the 
ſum of the ſegments on the other, this ſtraight line 
will cut any other line paralle] ro theſe in the ſame 
manner.” Analogous properties, with many other 
conſequences from them, may be deduced from the 
compoſition of the coefficients of the other terms. 

Many properties of a particular order of curves may 
be inſerred from the properties of equations of that or- 
der. Thus,“ If a ſtraight line cut a curve of the 
third order in three points, and if another ſtraight line 
be drawn, making a given angle with the former, and 
cutting the curve alſo in three poinis, the parallelopiped 
by the ſegments of one of theſe lines between its inter- 
ſection with the other, and the points where it meets 
the curve, will be to the parellelopiped by the like ſeg- 
ments of the other line in a pn ratio. This de- 
pends upon the compoſition of the abſolute term, and 
may be extended to curves of any order. 


III. The Subdiviſion of Curves. 


. As lines are divided into orders from the dimenſions: 
of their equations, in like manner, from the varieties of 
the cquations of any order, may diſterent genera and 
ſpecies of that order be diſtinguithed, and from the pe- 
culiar properties of theſe varieties, may the affections 
of ihe particular curves be diſcovered. 

For this purpoſe a complete general equation is aſ- 
ſumed of that order, and all the varictics in the terms 
and coefficients which can affect the figure of the locus 
are enumerated. : 


In 


For example, the ſecond term of an equation is 


curve will be between E and C, and CD becomes an net. 
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Applicati» It was formerly obſerved, that the equations belong- 
on 19 Geo- ing to any one curve, may be of various forms, accord- 
metry- ing to the poſition of the baſe, and the angle which 
the ordinate makes with it, though they be all of the 
Game order, and have alſo certain properties, which 
diſtinguiſh them from the other equations of that or- 

der, 

The locus of ſunple equations is a Va, line. There 
are three ſpecies of lines of the ſecond order, which 
are caſily ſhown to be the conic ſections, reckoning the 
circle and ellipſe to be one. Seventy- eight ſpecies have 

been numbered of the third order: And as the ſupe- 
rior orders become too numerous to be particularly 
reckoned, it is uſual only to divide them into certain 
general claſſes. 

A complete arrangement of the curves of any order 
would furniſh canons, by which the 1. of a curve 

hoſe equation is of that order might be found. 


IV. Of the place of Curves defined from other prin- 
ciples in the Algebraical Syſtem. 


If a curve line be defined from the ſection of a ſolid, 
or from any rule different from what has been here 
ſuppoſed, an equation to it may be derived, by which 
its order and ſpecies in the algebraical ſyſtem may be 
found. And, for this pay”, any baſc and any angle 


of the co-ordinates may be aſſumed, from which the 


equation may be moſt calily derived, or may be of the 
molt ſimple form. 

The three Conic Seftions are of the ſecond order, as 
their equations are univerſally quadratic ; the Ciſſoid of 
the ancients is of the third order, and the 42d {pecies, 

according to Sir Iſaac Newton's enumeration ; this is the 
curve defined by the equation in page 439, col. 1. par. ult. 
when o. The curve delineated above in the ſame 
page, is the 41ſt ſpecies, When “ is negative in that 
© 4. the locus is the 43d ſpecies. The Conchoid 
of Nicomedes is of the fourth order; the Caſfinian 
curve is alſo of the fourth order, &c. | 

It is to be obſerved, that not only the firſt definition 
of a curve may be expreſſed by an equation, but like- 
wiſe any of thoſe theorems called /oci, in which ſome 
property is demonſtrated to 5 to every point of 
the curve, The expreſſion of theſe propoſitions by e- 

quations, is ſometimes difficult; no general rules can 

be given; and it malt be left to the ſkill and experi- 
ence of the learner. 2 | 


Scholium. 


This method of treating curve lines by equations, 
beſides the uſes already hinted at, has many others, 
which do not belong to this place ; ſuch are, the find- 
ing the tangents of curves, their curvature, their areas 
and lengths, &c. The ſolution of theſe problems has 
been accompliſhed by means of the equations to curves, 
though by employing, concerning them, a method of 
reaſoning different from what has been here explained, 


CHAP. III. 


I. Conſtruction of the Loci of Equations. 


Tux deſcription of a curve, according to the defini- 
tion of it, is aſſumed in geometry as a poſtulate. 

If the propertics of a particular curve are inveſti- 
gated, it will appear that it may be deſcribed from a 


variety of data different from thoſe aſſumed in the po- 
ſtulate, by demonſtrating the dependence of the former 
upon the latter. 

As the definitions of a curve may be various, ſo alſo 
may be the poſtulates, and a definition is frequently 


choſen from the mode of deſcription connected with ir. 


The particular object in view, it was formerly remark- 
ed, muſt determine the proper choice of a definition ; 
the ſimplicity of it, the caſe with which the other pro- 
perties of the figures may be derived from it, and ſome- 
times cven the caſe with which it can be executed me- 
chanically, may be conſidered as important circum- 
ſtances. 

In the ſtraight line, the circle, the conic ſections, 
and a few curves of the higher orders, the moſt conve- 
nient definitions, and the poſtulates connected with 


them, are generally known and received. An equation 


to a curve may alſo be aſſumed as a definition of it; 
and the deſcription of it, according to that definition, 
may be conſidered as a poſtulate : but, if the geome- 
trical conſtruction of problems is to be inveſtigated by 
means of algebra, it is often uſeful to deduce from the 
equation to a curve, thoſe data which, from the geo- 
metrical theory of the curve, are known to be neceſ- 
ſary to its Jeroen in the original poſtulate, or in 
any problem founded upon it. This is called Conftruc- 
ting the locus of an equation, and from this method are 
generally derived the moſt elegant conſtructions which 
can be obtained by the uſe of algebra. In the follow- 
ing ſection, there is an example of a problem reſolved 
by ſuch conſtructions. | | | 
Sometimes a mechanical deſcription of a curve line 
defined by an equation is uſeful; and as the exhibition 
of it, by ſuch a motion as is ſuppoſed in that definition, 
is rarely practicable, it generally becomes neceſſary to 
contrive ſome more ſimple motion which may in effect 
correſpond with the other, and may deſcribe the curve 


with the degree of accuracy which is wanted. Fre- 
quently, indeed, the only method which can be conve- 


niently pra*tiſcd, is the finding a number of points in 
the curve by the reſolution of numeral equations, in 
the manner mentioned in Sect. 1. of this Chapter, and 
then joining theſe points by the hand; and though this 
operation is maniteſtly imperfect, it is on ſome occa- 
ſions uſcful. 


II. Solution of Problems. 


The ſolution of geometrical problems by algebra is 
much promoted, by deſcribing the loci of the equations 
ariſing from theſe problems. 

For this purpoſe, equations are to be derived, accor- 
ding to the methods formerly deſcribed, and then to be 
reduced to two, containing each the ſame two unknown 


e The loci of theſe equations are to be de- 


cribed, the two unknown quantities being conſidered 
as the co-ordinates, and placed at the ſame angle in 
both. The co-ordinates at the interſcction of the loci, 
will be common to both, and give a ſolution of the 
problem. | 
The ſimplicity of a conſtruction obtained by this 
method, will depend upon a proper notation, and the 
choice of the equations of which the loci are to be 
deſcribed. Theſe will frequently be different from 
what would be proper in a different method of ſolu- 
ion. 
PRO. 
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Part III. | 
Applicati- PAO. V. To find « Paint F in the Baſe of the Hoes 
op to Gee= Triang 


parallel; LN is the 


line OPQ be drawn 


K, with a diſtance c- 
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ls ABC, /o that the Sum of the Squares of FE, 
FD drawn from it perpendicular upon the two Sides, 
may be equal to a given Space, 


Draw BH, CG perpendicular on the two ſides, and 
let FD=x, FES), 
BF =z, BC, 
BH p, CO rr, 
and the given ſpace 
FD* FER. 

From ſimilar tri- 
angles 2 ber 
and z =—. FF 
Alſob—2z: y: :b:$, 


and 2 =b —5; 


therefore be — 


= That is yp 


E, an equation to a ſtraight line. 


* 

But K 4 of which the locus is a circle, hav- 
ing for the radius. By conſtrufting theſe loci, their 
interſection will give a ſolution of the problem. | 
Let KL=CG (Sr) be at right angles to LM 
BH (=p) join KM N | 
to which let LN be 


locus of the. equation 
E,; ſor let any 
r 


parallel to LM, if KP 
and QO = LM =p, 
theretorePOSy Dp — 


ol 


f | 
About the centre 


qual to the line , let 
a circle be deſcribed ; 
that circle will be the 
locus of the equation 
mn =x* +y* ; for it is | | 

plain that if OP be I 
any perpendicular from the circumference upon KL, 
KP being x, OP will be y. Either of the points, 
therefore, in which theſe two loci interſect each other, 


as O, will give OP an ordinate in both equations, KP 


being the common abſciſs; therefore KP, OP are the 


two perpendiculars required, from which the point F 


is eaſily found. 

The conſtruction might have been made on figure 1, 
with fewer lines, If the circle touches LN, there is 
only one ſolution which isa minimum ; and if thecircle 
does not meet LN, the problem becomes impoſſible. 

When the circle touches LN, the radius -» muſt be 


equal to the perpendicular from K on LN, or from L. 
--—-— 0:7 2 7 7 


the method mentioned in the next ſection. 


„ 
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on KM. This perpendioular is equal e G o- 


a fourth ional to MK, KL, and L 
ſquare therefore is the leaſt ſum of the ſquares of the 
perpendiculars from a point in the baſe on the two 
{ides. - | 

It may be remarked alſo, that the point which 
the ſum of the ſquares a minimum, is found by dividing 
the baſe, in the proportion of the ſquares of the two 
ſides of the triangle; and this is calily demonſtrated 
from the preceding conftruftion © 


Pros. V. Between two given Lines to find two mean 


Proportionais. | 


Let the lines be à and 6, and let the two means be 
x aud y: therefore 47 l, and hence ay=x*, and 
bx=y*, which are both equations to the parabola, and 
are eonſtrated, The co-ordinates at the inter- 
ſection of theſe two loci will be the means required, 

If one unknown quantity only is aſſumed, or if it is 
convenient to a final equation containing only 
one, the conſtruction. of the roots is to be obtained by 


Scholium. 


| The conftru&ions of the two preceding problems are 
geometrical ; but it is ſometimes convenient to have a 


practical ſolution, by the mechanical deſcription ether 


of the algebraical lines employed in the geometrical ſo- 
lation, or of other geometrical lines by which it can 
be effected. But few of theſe are tolerably accurate; 
ſo that, im general, by means of calculation, the prac- 


tical operations are all reduced to what may be per». 
formed by a ruler and a compaſs. ee Ah 1h. 


III. Conſtruction of Equations. 


The roots of an equation, containing only one un- 
known quantity, may be found by the interſection of 
lines, the product of whoſe dimenſions is equal to the 
dimenſion of that equation. And hence problems are 


reſolved without an algebraical ſolution of the equation 
ariſing from them. 8 
Thus cubic and biquadratic equations may be con- 


ſtructed by the interſections of two conic ſections us 
the circle and parabola, which are generally aſſumed as 
being moſt eaſily deſcribed. N 

In order to find theſe conſtructions, a new equation 
is to be aſſumed, containing two variable quantities, 
one of which is the unknown quantity of the given e- 
quation, and the other by ſubſtitution is to be inſerted 
alſo in the given equation; the interſection of the loci 
of theſe equations will exhibit the roots required. _ 

Canons may be deviſed for the conſtruction of par. 
ticular orders, without aſſuming the new equation. 

The final equation from prob. 5. would be & =a*b, 
which being conſtructed according to the rules, exhi- 


bits the common geometrical ſolution of that problem 


by the circle and parabola. | 


If an equation be aſſumed, as ay=x*,.the other ; 


ſubſtitution becomes xy=ab; the locus of the former is 
a parabola, and of the latter an hyperbola, one of its 
aſſymptotes being the baſe, and the co-ordinates at 
their interſection will repreſent x and y; the firſt of the 
two means is x, and in * caſe y is the other. 
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Po VVT Part III. 
Applienti-- E luatlons alſo might be aſſumed, ſo as to give a ſo- ſeldom uſed, except in finding the firſt ſtep of an ap- Applicati- | 
on to Geo- lation of this problem by other combinations of two of proximation, which is to be carried on by other me- on to G 


metry. the conic-ſcftions, one of them not being the circle. 


As geometrical magnitudes may be repreſented by 
algebra, ſo algebraical quantities and numbers may be 
repreſented by lines. Hence this conſtruction of equa- 
tions has ſomctimes been uſrd as an caſy me of 
a proximation to the roots of numeral equations. For 


is purpoſe, the neceſſary ſtraight lines muſt be laid 


down by means of a ſcale of equal paris, and the curve 


lines, on whoſe interſection the conſtruction depends, 
muſt be actually deſcribed ; the linear roots being mea- 
ſured on the ſcale will give the numbers required. 
Theſe operations may be performed with ſufficient ac- 
caracy for certain purpoſes ; but as they depend on 
mechanical principles, the approximation obtained 

them cannot be continued at pleaſure ; and hence it 1s 


A * — 


thods. 
Scholium. 

If the relation between the ordinate and abſciſs be, 
fixed, but not expreſſible by a finite equation, the curve 
is called Mechanical (A) or Tranſcendental. This claſs 
is alſo ſometimes defined by equations, by ſuppoſin 
either x or y in a finite equation to be a curve line, of 
which the relation to a ſtraight line cannot be expreſ- 
ſc4 in finite terms. | 

If the variable quantities x or y enter the exponents 
of any term of an equation, the locus of that equation 
is called an Exponential Curve. | EE 

Many properties of theſe two claſſes of curves may 
be diſcovered from their equations, . 11 
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Algedo ALGEDO, the running of a gonorrhœa ſtopping 


ſuddenly after it appears. When it thus ſtops, a pain 


Algiabarii. reaches to the anus, or to the teſticles, without their 


this 
tak 


” being ſwelled ; and ſometimes this pain reaches to the 
bladder ; in which caſe there is an urging to diſcharge 


the urine, which is with difficulty paſſed, and in very 
ſmall quantities at a time. The pain is continued to 
the bladder by the urethra ; to the anus, by the acce- 
leratory muſcles of the penis; and to the teſticles, by 
the vaſa deferentia; and veſiculæ feminales, In this 
caſe, calomel repeated ſo as to purge, brings back 
the running, and then all difficulty from this ſymptom 


ALGENEDB, a ſixed ſtar, of the ſecond magnitude, 
in Perſcus's right ſide ; its longitude is 279 46 12 
of Taurus, and its latitude 300 05' 28” north, accord- 
ing to Mr Flamſtead's catalogue, e. 

ALGEZIRA, a town of Andaluſia in Spain, with 
a. port an the coaſt of the Straits 'of Gibraltar. By 

city. the Moors entered Spain in 713; and it was 

en — them in 1344, after a very long ſiege, re- 
markable for being the firſt in which cannon were made 
uſe of. It was called C/ Gibraltar, and is about four 
1 the New. W. Long. 5. 2. N. Lat. 
9. 00. 5 a | | 
: ALGH!ER, or AL cin, a town in Sardinia, with 
a biſhop's ſee; the weſtern coaſt of the iſland, be- 
tween Saſſeri and Boſa. Though it is not large, it is 


F 


or on this coaſt is in the Higheſt eſteem of any in 


ALGIABARII, a Mahometan ſect of predeſtina- 
rians, who attribute all the actions of men, good or 
evil, to the agency or influence of God: The Algia- 
harii ſtand oppoſed to the ALKAPAAII. They hold 
abſolute - decrees and phyſical premotion. For the 
juſtice of God in puniſhing the evil he has cauſed, 


they reſolve it wholly into his abſolute dominion over 
the creatures. | 


hee 
— 


well 22 and has a commodious port. The coral 
ſiſhed f 


the Mediterranean. E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 41. 30. 
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ALGIERS, a kingdom of Africa, now one of the 
ſtates of Barbary.— According to the lateſt and beſt 


computations, it extends 460 miles in length from caſt to 
weſt, and is very unequal in breadth ; ſome places being 
ſcarce 40 miles broad, and others upwards of 100. It 
lies between Long. 1..0 and 9. 37. W. and extends 
from Lat. 30. o. to 47. o. N.—It is bounded on the 
north, by the Mediterrancan ; on the caſt, by the river 
Zaine, the ancient Tuſca, which divides it from Tunis ; 


on the weſt, by the Mulvya, and the mountains of Tra- 


va, which ſeparate it from Morocco; and on the ſouth 
by the Sahara, Zaara, or Numidian deſart. 

The climate of Algiers is in moſt places ſo moderate, 
that they enjoy a conſtant verdure ; the leaves of the 


metry. Hh 


Algiers. 
— — 


1 ; 1 
Climate & 


trees being neither parched up by heat in ſummer, nor ſoil. 


nipped by the winter's cold. They begin to bud in 


February; in April the fruit appears in its full bigneſs, 
and is commonly ripe in May. The ſoil, however, is 
exceſſively various; ſome places being very hot, dry, 
and barren, on which account they are generally ſuf- 
fered to lie uncultivated by the inhabitants, who are 
very negligent. Theſe barren places, eſpecially ſuch as 


lie on the ſonthern fide, and are at a great diſtance 


from the ſea, harbour vaſt numbers of wild creatures, 
as lions, tigers, bnffaloes, wild boats, ſtags, porcupines, 
monkeys, oſtriches, &c. On account of their barren- 
neſs, they have but ſew towns, and thoſe thinly peopled ; 
though ſame of them are ſo advantageouſly ſituated for 
trading with Bildulgerid and Negroland, as to drive 
a conſiderable traffic with them. | 
The Algerine kingdom made formerly a conſider- 
able part of the Mauritania Tingitania (See Mavgr- 
TANIA),” Which was reduced to a Roman province by 
alius* Cſar, and from him alſo called Mauritania 
e/aritnjis.—In the general account of Africa, it has 
been "noticed; that the Romans were driven out of 


that continent by the Vandals ; theſe by Belifarins, 


the Greek emperor Juſtivian's general ; and the Greeks 
in their turn by the Saracens, This laſt revolution 


happened 


. (a) Theterm Mechanical, in this place, is uſed merely as the name of a particular claſs of curves, withont. 
_ implying that they have any more dependence on the principles of Mechanics or Fhyſics than the algebraical 


curves which have been treated of. 
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ſtroyed. 


fien ſub- niſh authors call him, 
dues the 
Arab ptin- 
ccs. 


Spaniards, . Almoravides; probably from 


weſtern 


loſt their lives. | 
 _ The reſtleſs and ambitious temper of Joſeph did not 


peace. He quickly declared 
war againſt the Fezzans, reduced them to become his 
tributaries, and extended his conqueſts all along, the 
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ned about the middle of the ſeventh century; 
and the Arabs continued maſters of the conntry, di- 
vided into a great number of petty kingdoms or ſtates, 
under chiefs of their own chooſing, till the year 1057. 
Abu-Texe. T bis year; one Abubeker-ben-Omar, or, as the Spa- 


happe 


Abu-Texefien, an Arab of the 
Zinhagian tribe 
thoſe deſpots, gathered, by the help of his marabouts 
or ſaints, a moſt powerful army of malcontents, in tlie 


ſouthern provinces of Numidia and Libya. His fol- 


lowers were nicknamed Marabitesor Morabites ; by the 
their bein 
aſſembled principally 3 ſaints who were alſo called 
Morabitos. The, Khalif e 

this time taken up with quelling other reyolts in Syria, 
Meſopotamia, &c. and the Arabs in Spain engaged in 
the moſt bloody wars; ſo that Texefien having 1 
to fear from them, had all the ſucceſs he could wilt 
againſt the Arabian cheyks or petty tyrants, whom he 
defeated in many bartles, and at laſt drove them not 
only out of Numidia and Lybia, but out of all the 


tania under his dominion. 


Teriſien was ſucceeded by his ſon Vufef, or Joſeph, 


a brave and warlike prince. In the beginning of his 


reign, he laid the foundation of the city of Morocco, 
which he deſigned to make the capital of his empire. 


While that city was building, he ſent ſome of his ma- 
rabouts ambaſſadors to Tremecen (now a province of 


Algiers), at that time inhabited by a powerful and 
inſol 


ent ſect of Mahometans called Zeneti. The de- 
ſign of this embaſſy was to bring them back to what he 


called the true faith ; but the Zeneti, deſpiſing his of- 


fers, allembled at Amaf, or Amfa, their capital, mur- 
dered the ambaſſadors, and invaded Joſeph's dominions 
with an army of 50,000 men. . 

The king hearing of their infamous proceedings, 


| 2 de- ſpeedily muſtered his army, and led it by long marches 


into their country, deſtroying all with fire and ſword; 
while the Zeneti, inſtead of oppoſing his progreſs, re- 
tired as faſt as poſſible towards Fez, in hopes of recei- 
ving aſſiſtance from thence. In this they were miſerably 
deceived: the Fezzans marched out againſt them in a 
hoſtile manner: and coming up with the unhappy Ze- 
neti, encumbered with their families and baggage, and 
ready to expire with hunger and wearineſs, they cut 


them all to pieces, except a ſmall number who were 
moſtly drowned in attempting to ſwim acroſs a river, 


and * ſome others who in their flight - periſhed by 
os from the high adjacent rocks. In the mean time 
Joſeph reduced their country to a mere deſart : which 
was, however, ſoon . by a numerous colony of 
Fezzans, who ſettled there under the protection of the 


reigning kings. In this war it is computed that near 


a million of the Zeneti, men, women, and children, 


let him remain long at 


Mediterranean. He next attacked ſome Arabian cheyks 
who had not yet ſubmitted to his juriſdiction; and pur- 


ſaed them with ſuch fury, that neither tie Lybian de- 


ſarts, nor ridges of the moſt craggy rocks, could ſhel- 


ter them from his arms, He attacked them in ſuch of 


r 


„being provoked at the tyranny of 


of Keyem's forces were at 


, reducing the whole province of Tingi- 


their retreats, caſtles, and foxtreſſes, as were till then 


deemed impregnable ; and at laſt ſubdued them, to the <7 


prom grief of the other African nations, who were great- 


annoyed by the ravages committed by his numerous 


we tet; A 0 
Thus was founded the empire of the Morabites: which, 
however, was of no long duration; that race being in 
the 12th century driven out by, Mohavedin, a marabout. 
This race of prieſts was expelled by Abdalac governor 
of Fez; and he, in the 13th century, ſtripped o his new. 
conqueſts by the Sharifs of Haſcen, the deſcendents 
of thoſe Arabian princes whom Abu - Texeſieu had for- 
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; The better to'ſecure their new dominions, the Sha-. 
rifs divided them into ſeyeral little kingdoms or pro- 


8 


Algiers was divided into four, namely, Tremegen, Te- 
nez, . proper, and Brjeyah. «Phe fur firſt mo- 
narchs laid ſo good a foundation for a laſting balance 


of power between their little kingdoms, that they con- 


tinued for ſome centuries in mutual peace and amity ; 
but at length the king of Tremecen having ventured 
to violate ſome of their articles, Abul-Farez, king of 
Tenez declared war againſt him, and obliged him to 


become his tri This king dying ſoon after, and 


having divided his kingdom among his three ſons; new 
diſcords aroſe ; which Spain taking the advantage of, a 
powerful fleet and army was ſent againſt Barbary, un- 


der the Count of Navarre, in 1505. This commander 


_ ſoon made himſelf maſter of the important cities of in 
Oran, Bujeyah, and ſome others; which ſo. alarmed-from 


vinces; and among the reſt the preſent kingdom ot 


* 


1 
Sharifs of 


3 
Algerines 


the Algerines, that they put themſelyes under the pro- Spaniards. 


tection of Selim Eutemi, a noble and warlike Arabian 
wor? He came to their aſſiſtance with a great num- 
er of his braveſt ſubjects, bringing with him his wife 


Zaphira, and a ſon then about 12 years old. This 


however was not ſufficient to prevent the Spaniards 


from landing a number of forces near Algiers that ſame 


year, and obliging that metropolis to become tributary 
to Spain. Nor conld Prince Selim hinder them from 
building a ſtrong fort on a ſmall iſland oppoſite to the 
city, which terrified their corſairs from ſailing either 


in or out of the harbour. 


To this galling yoke the Algerines were obliged to 


ſubmit till the year 1516; when hearing of the death 


of Ferdinand king of Spain, they ſent an embaſſy to 


6 
Aruch Barbaroſſa, who was at this time no leſs dread - Invite Bar- 


ed for his valour than his ſurpriſin 
then ſent on a cruize with a ſquadron of galleys and 
barks. The purport of the embaſſy was, that he ſhould 
come and free them from the Spaniſh yoke ; for which 


ſacceſs, and was baroſſa. 


they agreed to pay him a gratuity anſwerable to ſo 


eat à ſervice. Upon this Barbaroſſa immediately 
iſpatched 18 galleys and 30 barks to the aſſiſtance of 


the Algerines; while he himſelf advanced towards the 


city with 800 Turks, 3000 Jigelites, and 2000 Mooriſh 


volunteers. Inſtead of taking the neareſt road to Al- 
piers, he directed his courſe towards Shar ſhel, where 


aſſan, another famous corſair, had ſettled himſelf. Him 


he ſurpriſed, and obliged to ſurrender ;- not without a 
previous promiſe of friendſhip ; but no ſooner had Bar- 
baroſſa got him in his power, than he cut off his head; 
and obliged all Haſſan's Turks to follow him in his 

new expedition, ? ; 
On Barbaroſſa's approach to Algiers, he was met by 
„ 25 prince 
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Algiers. prince Entemi, attended by all the people of that me- 


tropolis, great and finall ; who looked for deliverance 


His treach. from this abaudoncd villain, whom they accounted in- 


ery and 
cruelty. 


vincible, He was conducted into the city amidit 'the 
acclamations of the people, and lodged in one of the 
nobleſt apartments of prince Eutemi's palace, where 
he was treated with the greateſt marks of diſtinction. 
Elated beyond meaſure with this Kind reception, Bar- 
baroſſa formed a deſign of becoming king of Algiers; 
and fearing ſome oppoſition from the inhabitants, on 
account of the exceſles he ſaffered his ſoldiers to com- 
mit, murdered prince Eutemi, and cauſed himſclf to be 

roclaimed king; his Turks and Moors crying out as 
be rode along the ſtreets, © Long live King Aruch 
Barbaroſſa, the invincible king of Algiers, the chen 
of God todeliver the people from the oppreſſion of the 
Chriſtians; and deſtruction to all that ſhall oppoſe, or 
refuſe to own him as their lawful ſovereign.” Theſe 
laſt threatening words ſo intimidated the inhabitants, 
already apprehenſive of a general maſſacre, that he was 


immediately acknowledged king. The unhappy prin- 


ceſs Zaphira, it is ſaid, poiſoned herſcif, to avoid the 
bratality of this new Kings whom ſhe unſacceſsfully en- 
deavoured to ſtab with a dagger. 

Harbaroſſa was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, than 
he treated his ſubjets with ſuch cruelty, that they uſed 
to ſhut up their honſes and hide themſclves when he ap- 


peared in public. In conſequence of this, a plot was 


ſoon formed againſt him; but being diſcovered, he cau- 
ſed twenty of the principal conſpirators to be behcad- 
ed, their bodies tobe buried in a dunghill, and laid a 
heavy fine on thoſe who ſurvived. This ſo terrified the 


Algerines, that they never afterwards durſt attempt any 
thing againſt either Barbaroſſa or his ſucceſſors. 


In the mean time, the ſon of prince Eutemi having 
fled to Oran, and put himſelf under the protection of 
the marquis of Gomarez, laid before that nobleman a 
plan for putting the city of Algicrs into the hands of 


the king of Spain. Upon this, young Selim Eutemi 


was ſent to Spain, to lay his plan before cardinal Xi- 
menecs; who having approved of it, ſent a fleet with 
10,000 land forces, ck the command of Don Franciſ- 
co, or, as others call him, Don Diego de Vera, to drive 


cut the Turks, and reſtore tlie young prince. But the 


flect was no ſooner come within ſight of land, than 
iv was diſperſed by a ſtorm, and the greateſt part of 


the ſhips daſhed againſt the rocks. Moſt of the Spa- 


niards were drowned; and the few who cſcaped to 
ſhore were either killed by the Turks or made ſlaves, 

Though Barbaroſſa had nothing to boaſt on this occa- 
ſion, his pride and infolence were now ſwelled to ſuch 
a degree, that he imayined himfelf invincible, and that 
the very elements conſpirod to make himſo, The A- 
rabians were ſo much alarmed at his ſucceſs, that they 


 implored the affiſtanee of Hamidel Abdes king of Te- 


nez; to drive the Turks out of Algiers. That prince 
rradily undertook to du what was in his power for this 
purpoſe, provided they agreed to ſettle the kingdom 
on himſelf and his deſcendents. This propoſal being 
accepted, he immediately ſet out at the head of 10,0 
Moors; and, upon his entering the Algerine domini- 
ons, was joined by all the Arabians in the country. 
Barbaroſſa engaged him, only with 1000 Turkiſh muſ- 
quetcers and 500 Granada Moors; totally defeated his 


numerous army; purſued him to the very gates of his 
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capital, which he caſily made himſelf maſter of; and, Algiers: 
having given it up to be plundered by his Turks, obli- ——v— 
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ged the inhabitants to acknowledge him as their ſove- 
reign. This victory, however, was chiefly owing tothe 
advantage which his troops had from their fire-arms : 
the encmy having no other weapons than arrows and 
javelins. . 

No ſooner was Barbaroſſa become maſter of the king- 
dom of Tenez, than he received an embaſſy from the 
inhabitants of Tremecen ; inviting him to come totheir 
aſſiſtance againſt their then reigning prince, with whom 
they were diſſatisfied on account of his having dethro- 
ned his nephew, and forced him to fly to Oran ; offer- 


ing him even the ſovereignty, in caſe he accepted of 


their propoſal, The king of Tremecen, not ſuſpecting 
the treachery of hjs ſubjects, met the tyrant with an 
army of 6000 horſe and 3000 foot; but Barbaroſſa's 
artillery gave him ſuch an advantage, that the king 
was at length forced ev retire into the capital ; which 
he had no ſooner entered, than his head was cut off, and 
ſent to Barbaroſſa, with a freſh invitation to come and 
take poſſeſſion of the kingdom. On his approach, he 
was met by the inhabitants, whom he received with great 
complaiſance, and many fair promiſes; but beginning 
to tyrannize as uſual, his new ſubjects ſoon convinced 
him that they were not ſo paſſive as the inhabitants of 
Algicrs. Apprehending, therefore, that his reign 
might prove uneaſy and precarions, he entered into an 
alliance with the king of Fez; after which, he took 
care to ſecure the reſt of the cities in his new kingdom, 


by garriſoning them with his own troops. Some of 


theſe, however, revolted ſoon after; upon which he 
ſent one of his corſairs, named £/cander, a man no leſs 
cruel than himſelf, to reduce them. The Tremeceni- 


ans now began to repent in good earneſt of their ha- 


ving invited ſuch a tyrant to their affiſtance ; and held 
conſultations on the moſt proper means of driving him 
away, and bringing back their lawful prince Abuchen 
Men : but their cabals being diſcovered, a great num- 


ber of the conſpirators were maſſacred in the moſt cruel 


manner. The prince had the good lack to eſcape to 
Oran, and was taken under the protection of the mar- 
quis of Gomarez, who ſent immediate advice of it to 


Charles V. then lately arrived in Spain, with a power- 


ful fleet and army. That monarch immediately order- 


ed the young king a ſuccour of 10,000 men, under the 
command of the 223 of Oran; who, under the 


guidance of Abuchen Men, — — his march towards 
Tremecen; and in their way they were joined by prinee 
Selim, with a great number of Arabs and Moors. The 
firſt thing they reſolved upon was, to attack the im- 
portant fortreſs of Calau, ſituated between Tremecen 
and Algiers, and commanded by tlie corſair Eſcander 
at the head of abont 300 Turks. They inveſted it 
cloſely on all ſides, in hopes Barbaroſſa would come out 
of Tremecen to its relief, which would give the Tre 
mecenians an opportunity of keeping him out. That 
tyrant, however, kept cloſe in his capital, being em- 
barraſſed by his fears of a revolt, and the politic delays 
of the king of Fez, who had not ſent the auxiliaries“ 
he promiſed. The garriſon of Calau, in the mean 
time, made a brave defence; and, in a fally they made 
at night, cut off near 300 Spaniards: This encouraged 
them to venture a ſecond” time; but they were now rea 
pulſed with great loſs, and Eſcander himſelf wounded: 

{on 
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Ae ich, they ſurrendered upon honourable was not only capable of keeping the Moors and Arabs Algiers, 
—— * all ere by the Arabians, except in ſubjeckion at 1 but of 419910 the Chriſtians — 15 
16, who clung cloſe to the ſtirrups of the king, and of at ſea, His firſt ſtep was to take the Spaniſh fort e takes 
ha Spanith general, | abovementioned, which was a great nuiſance to his the Spani 
Barbaroſſa being now informed that Abuchen Men, metropolis. The Spaniards held out to the laſt extre- fort. 
with his Arabs, accompanied by the Spaniards, were mity ; but being all ſlain or wounded, Hayradin caſily 
in full march to lay ſiege to Tremecen, thought pro- hecame maſter of the place. 1 
per to come out, at the head of 1500 Turks and 5000 Hayradin next ſet about building a ſtrong mole for 
Mooriſh horſe, in order to break his way through the the ſafety of his ſhips. In this he employed 30, ooo 
enemy; but he had not proceeded far from the city, Chriſtian ſlaves, whom he obliged to work without in- 
before his council adviſed him to return and fortify termiſſion for three years; in which time the work was 
himſelf in it. This advice was now too late; the inha- completed. He then cauſed the fort he had taken 
bitants being reſolved to keep him out, and open their from the Spaniards to be repaired, and placed a ſtrong 
gates to their own lawful prince as ſoon as he appear- garriſon in it, to prevent any foreign veſſels from en- 
ed. In this diſtreſs Barbaroſſa ſaw no way left but to tering the harbour without giving an account of them- 
retire to the citadel, and there defend himſelf till he ſelves. By theſe two important works, Hayradin ſoon. 
could find an opportunity of ſtealing out with his men became dreaded not only by the Arabs and Moors, but 
and all his treaſure. Here he defended himſelf vigo- alſo by the maritime Chriſtian powers, eſpecially the 
Tronſly; but his proviſions failing him, he took advan- Spaniards. The viceroy failed not to acquaint the 
tage of a ſubterraneous back-way, which he had canſed Grand Signior with his ſuccefs, and obtained from him 
to be digged up for that purpoſe, and, taking his im- a freſh ſupply of money, by which he was enabled to 
menſe treaſure with him, ſtole away as ſecretly as he could. build a ſtronger fort, and to erect batteries on all places 
His flight, however, was ſoon diſcovered; and he was that might Arber the landing of an enemy. All theſe 
ſo cloſely purſued, that to amuſe, as he hoped, the ene- have ſince received greater improvements from time to 
my, he cauſed a great deal of his money, plate, jewels, time, as often as there was occaſion for them, 
&c. to be ſcattered all the way, thinking they weuld In the mean time the Sultan, either out of a ſenſe of Succeeded? 
not fail to ſtop their purſuit to gather it up. This the great ſervices Hayradin had done, or perhaps out be Haſſag. 
ſtratagem, however, failed, through the vigilance of of jealouſy leſt he ſhould make himſelf independent, © * 
the Spaniſh commander, who being himſelf at the head raiſed Hayradin to the dignity of baſhaw of the em- 
of the purſuers, obliged them to march on, till he was pire, and appointed Haſſan Aga, a Sardinian renega- 
come up cloſe to him on the banks of the Huexda, a- do, an intrepid warrior, and an experienced officer, 
bout eight leagues from Tremecen. Barbaroſſa had to ſucceed him as baſhaw of Algiers. Haſſan had no 
jaſt croſſed the river with his vanguard, when the Spa- ſooner taken poſſeſſion of his new government, than he 
niards came up with his rear on the other fide, and cut began to purſue his ravages on the Spaniſh coaſt with 
them all off; and then croſſing the water, overtook him greater fury than ever; extending them to the eceleſi- 
at a ſmall diſtance from it. Here a bloody engagement aſtical ſtare, and other parts of Italy. But Pope 
enſued, in which the Turks fought like as many lions; Paul III. being alarmed at this, exhorted the emperor; 
- - bat, being at length overpowered by numbers, they Charles V. to ſend a powerful fleet to ſuppreſs theſe 
Barbaroſſa 1 | 3 2245 Tag 2 UK 
defeateg were all cut to pieces, and Barbaroſſa among the reſt, frequent and cruel piracies; and, that nothing might 
and killed in the 44th year of his age, and four years after he had be wanting to render the enterpriſe ſucceſsful, a bull 
by the Spa- raiſed himſelf to the royal title of e of the adja- was publiſhed by his holineſs, wherein a plenary abſo- 
niards, cent country; two” years after he had acquired the ſo- lution of ſins, and the crown of martyrdom, was pro- 
vercignty of Algiers, and ſcarce a twelvemonth after miſed to all thoſe who either fell in battle or were 
the reduction of Tremecen. His head was carried to made ſlaves. The emperor on his part needed no ſpur 3 Chatte, 
Tremecen, on the point of a ſpear; and Abuchen Men and therefore ſet fail at the head of a powerful fleet Vth's ex- 
proclaimed king, to the joy of all the inhabitants. A conſiſting of 120 ſhips and 20 galleys, having on board pedition 
few days after the fight, the king of Fez made his ap- 30,000 choſen troops, an immenſe quantity of money, againſt Ale. 
pearance at the head of 20, ooo horſe, near the field of arms, ammunition, &c. In this expedition many 81icrs. 
battle; but hearing of Barbaroſfa's defeat and death, young nobility and gentry attended as volunteers, and 5 
marched off with all poſſible ſpeed, to avoid being among theſe many knights of Malta, ſo remarkable 
3 attacked by the enemy. 3 | | for their valour againſt the enemies of Chriſtianity, 
Succeeded The news of Barbaroſſa's death ſpread the ntmoſt Even ladies of birth and character attended Charles in 
| 3 conſternation among the Turks at Algiers; however, his expedition, and the wives and daughters of tlie of- 
: they canſed' his brother Hayradin to be immediately ficers and ſoldiers followed them with a deſign to ſettle- 
e king. The Spaniſſi commander now ſent in Barbary after the conqueſt was finiſhed. All theſe- 
ack the emperor's forces, without making any at- meeting with a favourable wind, ſoon appeared before: 
tempt upon Algiers; by which he loſt the opportunity Algiers; every ſhip diſplaying the Spaniſh colours on 
of driving the Turks out of tliat country; while Hay. the ſtern, and another at the head, with a crucifix to» 
radin, juſtly dreading the conſequences of the tyranny ſerve them for a pilot. 1 
of his officers, ſought the protection of the Grand Sig- By this prodigious armament, the Algerines were A in 
nior. This was readily granted, and himſelf appointed thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. The city was great eon 
baſhaw or viceroy of Alpiers ; by which means he re- ſirroanded” only by a wall with ſcarce any outworks, ſternations.. 


SE 


ceived ſuch confiderable reinforcements, that the un- The whole garriſon conliſted of 800 Turks: and 6000. 
happy Algerines durſt not make the leaſt complaint; Moors, without fire-arms, and poorly difciplined and 
and ſuch numbers of Turks reſorted to him, that he accoutred; the reſt of their forces being diſperſed in 


- 
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Algiers, the other provinces of the kingdom, to levy the ufual 
tribute on the Aral and Moors, The Spaniards land- 
ed without oppolition, and immediately built a fort, 


under the cannon of which ey encamped, and divert- 


ed the courſe of a ſpring which ſupplied the city with 
water. Being now reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, Hal- 
ſan received a ſummons to ſurrender at diſcretion, on 

ain of being put to the ſword with all the garriſon, 
The herald as ordered to extol the vaſt power of tlie 
emperor both by ſea and land, and to exhort him to 
return to the Chriſtian religion, But to this Haſlan 
only replicd, that he muſt be a madman who would 
288 to adviſe an enemy, and that the adviſed muſt 


ill act more madly who would take counſcl of ſuch an 


adviſer. He was, however, on the point of ſurrender- 

ing the city, when advice was brought him that the 

forces belonging to the weſtern government were in 

full march towards the place; upon which it was reſol- 

ved to defend it to the utmoſt, Charles, in the mean 

time, reſolving upon a general aſſault, kept a conſtant 

fring upon the town; which, from the weak defence 

made by the garriſon, he looked upon as already in his 

hands, But while the douwan, or Algerine ſenate, 

Pr 4 ted Were deliberating on the moſt proper means of obtain- 
* ing an honourable capitulation, a mad prophet, attend- 
ed by a multitude of people, entered the aſſembly, and 

om ſur- foretold the ſpeedy deſtruction of the Spaniards before 
rendering. the end of the moon, exhorting the inhabitants to hold 
ont till that time. This prediction was ſoon accom- 

liſhed in a very ſurpriſing and uncxpetted manner: for, 

on the 28th of October 1541, a dreadful ſtorm of wind, 


rain, and hail, aroſe from the north, accompanied with 


violent ſhocks of carthquakes, and a diſmal and uni- 
verſal darkneſs both by ſea and land; fo that the ſun, 
moon, and elements, ſeemed to combine together for the 
1 deſtruction of the Spaniards, In that one night, ſome 
Spaniſh fay in leſs than half an hour, 86 ſhips and 15 galleys 
eee 15 were deſtroyed, with all their crews and military ſtores; 
2 by which the army on ſhore was deprived of all means 
ws of ſubſiſting in theſe parts. Their camp alſo, which 
ſpread itſelf along the plain under the fort, was laid 
we under water by the torrents which deſcended from 
the neighbouring hills. Many of the troops, by try- 
ing to remove into ſome better ſituation, were cut in 
pieces by the Moors and Arabs; while ſcveral galleys, 
and other veſſels, endeavouring to gain ſome neighbour- 
ing creek along the coaſts, were immediately plunder- 
ed, and their crews maſſacred by the inhabitants. 
The next morning Charles beheld the ſca covered 
with the fragments of ſo many ſhips, and the bodies of 
16 men, horſes, and other creatures, ſwimming on the 
Biege of Al- wayes; at which he was ſo diſheartened, that abandon- 


giers raiſed ing his rents, artillery, and all his heavy baggage, to 


the enemy, he marched at the head of his army, though 
in no ſmall diſorder, towards cape Malabux, in order 
to reimbark in thoſe few veſſels which had outweather- 
ed the ſtorm. But Haſſan, who had cauſed his motions 
to be watched, allowed him juſt time to get to the 
ſhore, when he ſallied out and attacked the Spaniards 
in the midſt of their harry and confuſion to get into 
their ſhips, killing great numbers, and bringing away 
a ſtil] greater number of captives; after which he re- 
turned in triumph to Algiers, where he celebrated with 
great rejoicings his happy deliverance from ſuch diſtreſs 
and danger. —— 
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Soon after this, the prophet T, who had foretold Algiers, 

the deſtruction of the Spaniards, was not only declared 742 

the deliverer of his country, but had a conſiderable ne mad 

gratuity decreed him, with the liberty of exerciſing his prophet re- 

prophetic ſunction unmoleſted, It was not long, how- warded. 

ever, bcfore the marabouts, and ſome interpreters of 

the law, made a ſtrong oppoſition againſt him ; remon- 

firating to the baſhaw, how rid:culous and ſcandalous it 

was to their nation, to aſcribe the deliverance ot it to 

a poor fortune-teller, which had been obtained by the 

fervent prayers of an eminent ſaint of their own profeſ- 

ſon, But though the baſhaw and his douwan ſeemed, 

out of policy, to give into this laſt notion, yet the im- 

preſſion which Yuſcf's predictions and their late accom- 

pliſhments had made upon the minds of the common 

people, proved too ſtrong to be eradicated ; and the ſpi- 

rit of divination and conjuring has ſince got into ſuch 

credit among them, that not only their great ſtateſmen, 

bot their prieſts, marabonts, and ſantoons, have applied 

themſelves to that ſtudy, and dignified it with the name 

of Mahomet's Revelations. ; 18 
The unhappy Spaniards had ſcarce reached their Frefh cala- 

ſhips, when 2 were attacked by a freſh ſtorm, in mitiesof the 

which ſeveral more of them periſhed ; one ſhip in par- SPaniards. 

ticular, comviging 700 ſoldiers, beſides ſailors, ſunk 

in the emperor's ſight, without a poſſibility of ſaving 

a ſingle man. At length, with much labour, they 

reached the port of Bnjeyah, at that time poſſeſſed by 

the Spaniards, whither Haſſan king of Tunis ſoon at- 

ter repaired, with a ſupply of proviſions for the empe- 

ror, who received him graciouſly, with freſh aſſurances 


of his favour and protection. Here he diſmiſſed the few | 


remains of the Malteſe knights and their forces, who 
embarked in three ſhattercd galleys, and with much dif- 
ficulty and danger reached their own country. Charles 
himſelf ſtaid no longer than till the 16th of November, 
when he failed for Carthagena, and reached it on the 
25th of the ſame month. In this unfortunate expedi- 
tion upwards of 120 ſhips and galleys were loſt, above 
300 colonels and other land and ſea officers, Booo fob 
dicrs and marines, beſides thoſe deſtroyed by the enc- 
my on the reimbarkation, or drowned in the laſt ſtorm, 
The number of priſoners was ſo great, that the Alge- 
rines ſold ſome of them, by way of contempt, for an 
oniou per head. . 

Haſſan, clated with this victory, in which he had 11855 
very little ſhare, undertook an expedition againſt the 1 
king of Tremecen, who, being now deprived of the af- meccn. 
ſiſtance of the Spaniards, was forced to procure a peace | 


by paying a vaſt ſum of money, and becoming tribitary 
to him. The baſhaw retarned to Algiers, laden with 


riches; and ſoon after died of a icvcr, in the 66th year 
of his age. 

From this time the Spaniards were never able to 20 
annoy the Algerines in any conſiderable degree. In Bujeyah 
1555, they loſt the city of Bujcyah, which was taken taken from 
by Salha Rais, Haſſan's ſucceſſor; who next year ſet out the Spani- 
on a new expedition, which he kept a ſecret, but was ards. 
ſuſpected to be intended againſt Oran: but he was 
ſcarcely got four leagues from Algiers, when the plagne, 
which at that time raged violently in the city, broke 27 


out in his groin, and carried him off in 24 hours. Haſſan 


Immediately after his death the Algerine ſoldiery Corſo cho- 
choſe a Corſican renegado, Faſlan Corſo, in his room, ſen baſhaw 


till they ſhoald receive farther orders from the Porte. Feh- 


iſaries. 
KH 
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Algiers, He did not accept of the baſhawſhip without a good deal 
nn of difficulty ; 8 proſecuted the intended 
expedition againſt Oran, diſpatching a meſſenger to 
acquaint the Porte with what had happened. They 
had hardly begun their hoſtilities againſt the place, 
when orders came from the Porte, expreſsly forbidding 
Haſſan Corſo. to begin the ſiege, or, if he had begun it, 
enjoining him to raiſe it immediately. This news was 
received with great grief by the whole fleet and army, 
as they thought themſelves ſure of ſucceſs, the garriſon 
being at that time very weak. Neverthelcſs, as they 
, _ dared not diſobey, the ſiege was immediately raiſed. 
Superſeded Corſo had hardly enjoyed his dignity four months, 
by Ickelli, before news came, that eight galleys were bringing a 
who puts new baſhaw to ſucceed him,; one Teke/li, a principal 
vim to a Turk of the Grand Signior's court: upon which the 
crueldeath. Algerines unanimouſly reſolved not to admit him. By 
the treachery of the Levantine ſoldiers, however, he 
was admitted at laſt, and the unfortunate Corſo thrown 
over a wall in which a number of iron hooks were fix- 
ed; one of which catching the ribs of his right ſide, 
he hung three days in the moſt exquiſite torture before 
he expired. | 


ment, than he behaved with ſuch cruelty and rapaci- 

ouſneſs, that he was aſſaſſinated even under the dome of 

a faint, by Yuſef Calabres, the favourite renegado of 

Haſſan Corſo ; who for this ſervice was unanimouſly 

choſen bathaw, but died of the plague 6x days after 
his election. 

© Yuſef was ſacceeded by Haſſan the ſon of Hayradin, 

who had been formerly recalled from hjs baſhawſhip, 

when he was ſucceeded by Sclha-Rais; and now 

had the good fortune to get himſelf reinſtated in his 

employment. Immediately on his arrival, he engaged 

24 in a war with the Arabs, by whom he was defeated 

Spaniards With great loſs. The next year, the Spaniards under- 

defeated took an expedition againſt Moſtagan, under the com- 

with great mand of the count d'Alcandela ; but were utterly de- 

laughter. feared, the commander himſelf killed, and 12,0c0 ta- 

ken priſoners. This diſaſter was owing to the inconſi- 

derate raſhneſs, or rather madneſs, of the commander; 

which was ſo great, that, after finding it impoſſible to 

rally his ſcattered forces, he ruſhed, ſword in hand, into 

the thickeſt of th enemy's ranks, at the head of a ſmall 

number of men, crying out, “St Jago! St Jago! the 

victory is ours, the enemy is defeated;“ ſoon after 

2 he was thrown from his horſe, and trampled to 

cath, | | | 

_ Haſſan having had the misfortune to diſoblige bis 

ſubjects by allowing the monntaineers of Cuco to buy 

ammunition at Algiers, was ſent in irons to, Conſtan- 

25 tinople, while the aga of the Janiſaries, and general 

Haſſan ſent of the land forces, füpplied his placc.— Haſſan caſily 

in irons to found means to clear himſelf; but a new baſhaw was ap- 

who wana pointed, called Achmet ; who was no ſooner arrived, 

I” than he ſent the two deputy-baſhaws to Conſtantinople, 

where their heads were ſtruck off, —Achmet was a man 

of ſuch inſauable avarice, that, upon his arrival at Al- 

piers, all ranks of people came in ſhoals to make him 

preſents ; which he the more greedily accepted, as he 

had bought his dignity by the money he had amaſſed 

while head gardener to the Sultan. He enjoyed it, 

however, only four months ; and after his death, the 

_ ate was governed other four months by bis lieutenant ; 
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Haſſan 
reinſtated. 
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Tekelli was no ſooner entered upon his new govern- 
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when Haſſan was a third time ſent viceroy to Algiers, Algiers. 
where he was received with the greateſt demonſtrations "a 
of joy. 61 

The firſt enterpriſe in which Haſſan engaged, was N * 
the ſiege of Marſalquiver, ſituated near the city Oran, Siege of 
which he deſigned to inveſt immediately after. The Marſalqui- 
army employed in this ſiege conſiſted of 26,000 foot Ver. 
and 10,000 horſe, beſides which he had a fleet conſiſt 
ing of 32 galleys and galliots, e with three 
French veſlels laden with biſcuit, oil, and other provi- 
ſions. The city was defended by Don Martin de Cor-- 
doya, brother of the Count d'Alcandela, who had been 
taken priſoner in the battle where that nobleman was 
killed, but had obtained his liberty from the Algerines 
with immenſe ſums, and now made a moſt gallant de- 
fence againſt the Turks. The city was attacked with: 
the utmoſt fury by ſea and land, ſo that ſeveral breaches 
were made in the walls. The Turkiſh ſtandards were 
ſeveral times planted on the walls, and as often diſ- 
lodged ; but the place muſt have in the end ſubmitted, 
had not Haſſan been obliged to raiſe the ſiege in haſte, 
on the news that the famed Genoeſe admiral Doria was 
approaching with conſiderable ſuccours from Italy. 
The fleet accordingly arrived ſoon after ; but miſſing 
the Algerine gallics, bore away for Pennon de Velez, 
where they were ſhamefully repulſed by an handful of 
Turks who garriſoned that place; which, however, 
was taken the following year. | 28 

In 1567, Haſſan was again recalled to Conſtanti- Haſſan a- 
nople, where he died three years after. He was ſuc- 1 recal· 
ceeded by Mahomet, who gained the love of the Al- 
gerines by ſeveral public-ſpirited actions. He incor- 
porated the Janiſaries and Levantine Turks together, 
and by that means put an end to their diſſenſions, which 
laid the foundation of the Algerine independency on, 
the Porte. He likewiſe added ſome conſiderable for- 
tifications to the city and caſtle, which he deſigned ta 29 


render impregnable. But while he was thus ſtudying John Gaſ- 


the intereſt of Algiers, one John Gaſcon, a bold Spa- con's bold 
niſh adventurer, formed a deſign of ſurpriſing the whole attempt to 
piratic navy in the bay, and ſetting them on fire in ** 
night-time, when they lay defenceleſs, and in their?“ ur: 
firſt fleep. For this he had not only the permiſſion of 

king Philip II. but was ſurniſhed by him with proper 

veſſels, mariners, and fireworks, for the execution of 

his plot. With theſe he ſct ſail for Algiers in the moſt 

proper ſeaſon, viz. the. beginning of October, when 

moſt, if not all the ſhips lay at anchor there; and ca- 

ſily ſailed near enough, unſuſpected, to view their man- 

ner of riding, in order to catch them napping, at a. 

time when the greater part of their crew were. diſperſed. 

in their quarters. He came accordingly, unperceived. 

by any, to the very mole-gate, and dilperſed his men. 

with their fire-works ; but to their great ſurpriſe, they, 

found them ſo ill mixed, that they could not with all 30 
their art make them take fire. In the mean time, Gaſ. His brava»- 
con took it into his head, by way of bravado, to go to do at the 
the mole- gate, and give three loud knocks at it with t Sate. 
the pommel of his dagger, and to leave it fixed in the. 

gate by its point, that the Algerines might have canſe, 

to remember him, This he had the good fortune to do 

without meeting with any diſturbance or oppoſition :. 

but it was not ſo with his men; for no ſooner did they, 

find their endeavours unſucceſsful, than they made ſuch 

a buſtle as quickly alarmed the guard poſted on the ad-- 


lacentt 
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Algiers. jacent baſtion, from which the aproar quickly ſpread 
—— itfclf thro' the whole garriſon, Gaſcon now findin 
1 himſelf in che utmolſt danger, failed away with all poſ- 
put to death ſible haſte : but he was purſued, overtaken, and brought 
back a priſoner to Mallomet; who no ſooner got him 
into his power, than he immediately cauſed a gibbet 


of conliderable height to be erected on the ſpot where 


Gaſcon had landed, ordering him to be hoiſted up, and 
hung by the feet to a hook, that he might die in ex- 
quiſite torture; and to ſhow his reſentment and con- 
tempt of the king his maſter, he ordered his commiſſion 
to be tied to br toes, He had not, however, hung 
long in that ſtate, when the captain who took him, ac- 
companied by a number of other corſairs, interceded fo 
ſtrongly in his behalf, that he was taken down, and 
put under the care of ſome Chriſtian #:rgeon ; but two 
ays after, ſome Moors reporting ii it was the com- 
mon talk and belief in Spain, that the Algerines durſt 
not hurt a hair of Gaſcon's head, Cc. the unfortu- 
nate Spaniard was hoiſted np by a pulley to the top 
of the execation-wall, and let down again upon the 
hook, which in his fall catched him by the belly, and 
pave him ſuch a wound, that he expired without a 
groan.——Thus ended the expedition of John Gaſcon, 
which has procured him a place among the Spaniſh 
martyrs; while, on the other hand, the Algerines look 
upon his diſappointment to haye been miraculous, and 
owing to the efficacious protection of the powerful ſaint 
Sidi Qutededda, whoſe prayers had before raiſed ſuch a 
terrible ſtorm againſt the Spaniſh fleet. 

Mahomet, being ſoon aſter recalled, was ſucceed- 
ed by the famous renegado Ochali, who reduced the 
kingdom of Tunis; which, however, remained ſub- 
jeck to the viceroy of Algiers only till the year 1586, 
when a baſhaw of Tunis was appointed by the Porte. 

The kingdom of Algiers continued to be governed, 
till the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, by vice- 
roys or baſhaws appointed by the Porte ; concerning 
whom we find nothing very remarkable, further than 
that their avarice and tyranny was intolerable both to 
the Algerines and the Turks themſelyes, At laſt the 
Turkiſh Janiſaries and militia becoming powerful e- 
nongh to ſuppreſs the tyrannic ſway of theſe baſhaws, 


and the people being almoſt exhauſted by the heavy 
taxes laid upon them, the former reſolved to depoſe 


theſe petty tyrants, and ſet up ſome officers of their 
own at the head of the realm, The better to ſucceed 
in this attempt, the militia ſent a deputation of ſome of 
their chicf members to the Porte, to complain of the 
avarice and oppreſſion of theſe baſhaws, who ſank both 
the revenue of the ſtate, and the money remitted to it 
from Conſtantinople, into their own coffers, which 
| ſhould have been employed in keeping up and paying 
the ſoldiery ; by which means they were in continual 
danger of being overpowered by the Arabians and 
Moors, who, i ws little aſſiſted by any Chriſtian 
power, would hardly fail of driving all the Turks out of 
the kingdom. They repreſented to the Grand Vizir 
how much more honourable, as well as eaſier and 


cheaper, it would be for the Grand Signior to permit 


them to chooſe their own dey, or governor, from among 
themſelves, whoſe intereſt it would then be to ſee that 
the revenue of the kingdom was rightly applicd in 
keeping up its forces complete, and in ſnpplying all 
other exigencies of the ſtare, without any farther charge 
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_ themſelyes. They compiled a new {ct of laws, and 


ſettled pretty nearly on the footing upon which they now 


on their city would alſo induce them to increaſe their 


_ ſhow their reſeutment of the pcrfidious behaviour of 
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or troicble to the Porte than that of allowing them its Algiers. | 
protection. On their part, they engaged always to 
acknowledge the Grand Signiors as their ſoverei 
and to pay them their uſual allegiance and tribute, ts 
reſpect their baſhaws, and even to lodge and maintain 
them and their retinue, in a manner fuitable to their 
dignity, at their own charge. The baſhaws, however, 
were, for the future, to be excluded from aſſiſting at 
any but general douwans, unleſs invited to it ; and 
from having the ligerry of yoting in them, upleſs when 
their advice was aſked, or the intereſt of the Porte was 
likely to ſuffer by their ſilence. All other concerns, 
which related to the government of Alpicrs, were to be 
wholly left under the direction of the dey and his 
douwan. | A 413 
Theſe propoſals having been accepted by the Porte, Algerines 
the deputics returned highly ſatisfied; and having noti- alored 10 
fied their new privileg 5 great dowwar immediate- chuſe their 
ly proceeded to the election of a dey from among "yy 


” 


made ſeveral regulations for the better ſupport and 
maintenance of this new form of government, to the 
obſervation of which they obliged all their ſubjects to 
ſwear ; and the militia, navy, commerce, &c. were all 


arc, and which ſhall be afterwards deſcribed ; tho' the 
ſablequent altercations that frequently happened be- 
tween the baſhaws and deys, the one endeayauring to 
recover their former power, and the other to curtail it, 
cauſed ſuch frequent complaints and diſcontents at the 
Ottoman court, as made them frequently repent their 
compliance. . | 
In the year 1601, the Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of Doria the Genoeſc admiral, made another at - 
tempt upon Algiers, in which they were more fortu- 
nate than uſual, their fleet being only driven back 
contrary winds, ſo that they came off without loſs. 
In 1609, the Moors being expelled from Spain, flock- 
cd in great numbers to Algiers; and as many of them 
were very able ſailors, they undoubtedly contributed to 
make the Algerine fleet ſo formidable as it became ſoon 
after; tho' it is probable the frequent attempts made 


fleet. In 1616, their fleet conſiſted of 40 fail of ſhips 
between 200 and 400 tons, their admiral 500 tons. It 

was diyided into two ſquadrons, one of 18 ſail, before 

the port of Malaga ; and the other at the Cape of San- 

ta Maria, between Liſbon and Seville ; both of which 

fell fonl on all Chriſtian ſhips, both Engliſh and French 

with whom they pretended to be in friendſhip, as well 

as Spaniards and Portugueſe, with whom they were at 

war. 5 

Ihe Algerines were now become very formidable to They grow 
the Europcan powers. The Spaniards, who were moſt formidable 
in danger, and Jcaft able to cope with them, ſolicited to the Eu- 
the aſſiſtance of England, the pope, and other fates, ens 
The French, however, were the firſt who dared to 


theſe miſcreants ; and in 1617, M. Beaulicu was ſent 
againſt them with a flect of 50 men of war, who de- 
feated their flect, took two of their veſſels, while their 
admiral ſunk his own ſhip and crew, rather than fall 

into his enemies hands, | 
In 1620, a ſpuadron of Engliſh men of war was 
ſent againſt Algiers, under the conduct of Sir 3 
| nſel ; 
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mn ; Manſel: but of this expedition we have no other ac- ſcarce furniſh its equal.— This was no leſs than to re- Algiers. 
| = — than that it returned without doing any thing; tort the piracies of the Algerines upon themſelves; and 5 
A Y 34 zu and the Algeri nes, becoming more and more inſolent, as they indiſcriminately took the ſhips of all nations, Deſperate 


4 openly deficd all the European powers, the Dutch only ſo were theſe heroes indiſcriminately to take the ſtüps undertak- 
2 3 Lader to whom, 3 5, they ſent a propoſal, belonging to Algiers; and this with a ſmall frigate of ing of four 


we ſAlge- directed to the prince of Orange, that in caſe they 
riss. would fit out 20 fail of ſhips the following year, upon 
any good ſervice againſt the Spaniards, they would join 
them with 60 ſail of their own. 

The next year, the Coulolies or Cologlies (the chil- 
dren of ſuch Turks as had been permitted to marry at 
Algiers), who were enrolled in the militia, having ſei- 
zed on the citadel, had well nigh made themſelves 
maſters of the city ; but were attacked by the Turks and 
renegadoes, who defeated them with terrible laughter. 
Many ſcores of them were executed; and their heads 

throw in heaps upon the city walls, without the eaſt- 
ern gate. Part of the citadel was blown up; and the 
remaining Coulolies were diſmiſſed from the militia, to 
which they were not again admitted till long after. 
In 1623, the Algerines and other ſtates of Barbary 
threw off their dependence on the Porte altogether, and 
ſct up for themſelves. What gave occaſion to this was 


35 
States of 
Barbary 
throw off 


proceeded as above- mentioned; and reſolved, that who- 
ever deſired to be at peace with them, muſt, diſtinctly 
and ſeparately, apply, to their government.—No ſooner 
Was this reſolution taken, than the Algerines began to 
make prizes of ſeveral merchant ſhips belonging to 
powers at peace with the Porte, Nay, having ſeized 
2 Dutch ſip and poleacre at Scandcroon, they ven- 
tured on ſhore; and finding the town abandoned by 
the Turkiſh aga and inhabitants, they plundered all 
the magazines and warchouſes, and ſet them on fire 
About this time Lewis XIII. undertook to build a 


ten guns In this ridiculous undertaking, 100 volun- 
teers embarked; a Malteſe commiſſion was procured, 
together with an able maſter, and 36 mariners.—They 
had the good fortune, on their firſt ſetting out, to take 
a ſhip laden with wine, on the Spaniſh coaſt : with 
which they were ſo much elated, that three days after 
they madly encountered two large Algerine corſairs, 
one of 20 and the other of 24 guns, both well manned, 
and commanded by able officers. Theſe two large veſ- 
ſels having got the ſmall frigate between them, plied 
her furiouſly with great ſhot, - which ſoon took off her 
main maſt: notwithſtanding which, the French made 


ſo deſperate a reſiſtance, that the pirates were not able 


to take them, till the noiſe of their firing brought up ſive 
more Algerines ; when the French veſlel, being almoſt 
torn to pieces, was boarded and taken. The young 


dreadful captivity, from which ng redeemed them- 


to demand a releaſe of all the captives of his nation, 
without exception, This being refuſed, the French- 
man without ceremony carton off the Turkiſh vice- 
roy, and his cadi or judge, who were juſt arrived from 
the Porte, with all their equipage and retinue, The 
Algerines, by way of repriſal, ſurpriſed the Baſtion of 


younger 
br 6. 


knights-errant were puniſhed for their temerity by a 


their de- the 25 years truce which Sultan Amurath IV. was obli- ſelves in 1642 at the price of 6000 dollars. 5 
pendence geo to make with the emperor Ferdinand II, to prevent The Algerines proſecuted their piracies with impu- A French 
on the is being overmatched by carrying on a war againſt nity, to the terror and diſgrace of the Europeans, till be F 
Porte. him and the ſophi of Perſia at the ſame time. As this the year 1652; when a French fleet being accidentally 1 
"or" f b : , X © the Turkiſh 
put a (top to the piratical trade of the Algerines, they driven into Algiers, the admiral took it into his head baſnaw. 


France already mentioned, and carried off the inha- | 


bitants to the number of 600, with all their effects ; 
which ſo provoked the admiral, that he ſent them word 
that he would pay them another viſit the next year 
with his whole fleet. | | 


- | | 8 
The Algerines, undiſmayed by the threats of the The Alge- 
French admiral, fitted out a fleet of 16 galleys and gal- rines fit out 
liots, excellently manned and equipped, under the com- a formida- 


fort on their coaſts, in ſtead of one formerly built by 
the Marſilians, and which they had demoliſhed. This, 
after ſome difficulty, he accompliſhed ; and it was call- 


piracics. 
ther courtiers to compound matters with the Algerines, 


ed the Baſtion of France : but the ſituation being af- 
terwards found inconvenient, the French WE the 
port of La Calle, and obtained liberty to trade with 
the Arabians and Moors. The Ottoman court, in the 
mean time, was ſo much embarraſſed with the Perſian 
war, that there was no leiſure to check the Algerine 
This gave an opportunity to the vizir and o- 


and to pet a ſhare of their prizes, which were very con- 
ſiderable. However, for form's ſake, a ſevere repri- 


mand of Admiral Hali Pinchinin.—The chief wy of ble fleet. 
this armament was againſt the treaſure of Loretto; which, 


however, they were prevented by contrary winds from 


obtaining. Upon this they made a deſcent on Puglia in 


the kingdom of Naples; where they ravaged the whole 
territory of Necotra, carrying off a vaſt number of cap- 
tives, and among them ſome nuns. From thence ſteer- 
ing towards Dalmatia, they ſcoured the Adriatic; and 
Joading themſelves with immenſe plunder, left thoſe 
coaſts in the utmoſt conſternation and reſentment. 


W 39 
mand, accompanied with threats, was ſent them; to At laſt the Venetians, alarmed at ſuch terrible de- Which is 


the Spaniards, the ſworn enemies of the Moſlem name.“ 
Adding, that © if they ſhould pay a punctilious regard 
to all that would purchaſe peace, or liberty to trade 
with the Ottoman empire, they would have nothing to 
do but ſet fire to all their ſhipping, and turn camel-dri- 
vers for a livelihood,” 


In the year 1635, four younger brothers of a good 


ther on the open ſea, or even in the Grand Signior's 
harbours, purſuant to a late treaty of peace with the 
Porte. On the other hand, the captain baſhaw, who 
had been ſent out with the Turkiſh fleet to chaſe the 
Florentine and Malteſe cruiſers out of the Archipe- 


which they replied, that * theſe depredations deſerved predations, equipped a fleet of 28 ſail, under the com- N 
to be indulged to them, ſecing they were the only bul- mand of admiral Capello, with expreſs orders to burn, od aback 
wark againſt the Chriſtian powers, eſpecially againſt ſink, or take, all the Barbary corſairs he met with, ei- tians. 


lago, underſtanding that the Algerine ſquadron was ſo 


near, ſent expreſs orders to the admiral to come to his 


family in France, entered into an undertaking ſo deſ- aſſiſtance. Pinchinin readily agreed; but having firſt 
n en the annals of knight-errantry can reſolved on a deſcent. upon the iſland of Lita, or Liſi- 
4 OL, . I L | na, 
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Algiers, na, belonging to the Venetians, he was overtaken by 
- Capello, trom whom hc retired to Valona, a ica-port 
belonging to the Grand Signior, whither the Venctian 

admiral purſucd him; but the Turkiſh governor refu- 

ſing to eject the pirates according to the articles of the 

peace between the Ottoman court and Venice, Capello 

was obliged to content himniclt with watching them for 

ſome time. Pinchinin was ſoon weary of reſlraint, and 
ventured out; when an engagement immediately en- 

ſued, in which the Algerines were defeated, and five 

of their veſſels diſabled; with the loſs of 1500 men, 

Turks, and Chriſtian ſlaves; beſides 1600 galley-ſlaves 

who regained their liberty, Pinchinin, attcr this de- 

feat, returned to Valona, where he was again watched 

by Capello; but the latter had not lain long at his old 
anchorage before he received a letter from the {cnate, 
deſiring him to make no farther auempt on the pirates 

at that time, for fear of a rupture with the Porte, This 

was followed by a letter from the goyernor of Valona, 

deſiring him to take care leſt he incurred the Sultan's 
diſpleaſure by ſuch inſults. The brave Venetian was 

forced 10 comply ; but, reſolving to take ſuch a leave 

of the Algerines as he thought they deſerved, obſcrved 

how they had reared their tents, and drawn their booty 

and equipage along the ſhore, He then kept firing a- 

mong their tents, while ſome well-manned galliots and 
brigantines were ordered among, their ſhipping, who 
attacked them with ſuch bravery, that, without any 

_ great loſs, they towed our their 16 palleys, with all 

their cannon, ſtores, &c,—ln this laſt engagement, a 

ball from one of the Venetian galleys, happening 10 

ſtrike a Turkiſh moſque, the whole action was conſi- 

dered as an inſult upon the Grand Signior. To conceal 

this, Capello was ordered to fink all the Algerine 

(hips he had taken, except the admiral ; which was to 

be conducted to Venice, and laid up as a trophy. Ca- 

pello came off with a ſevere reprimand ; but the Vene- 

tans were obliged to buy, with 500, ooo ducats, a peace 

from the Porte. The Grand Signior offered to repair the 

loſs of the Algerincs by building ten galleys for them, 

npon condition that they ſhould continue in his ſervice 

till the end of the enſaing ſummer ; but Pinchinin, who 

knew how little the Algerines choſe to lic under obli- 

gations to him, civilly declined the offer, | 

A in „In the mean time, the news of this defeat and loſs 
pe. picker filled Algiers with the utmoſt grief and confuſion. The 
conſufion at Whole city was on the point of a general inſurrection, 
the pews, When the baſhaw and douwan iflued out a proclamation 
forbidding, not only complaints and outcries, under the 

ſevereſt penalties ; but all perſons whatever to tate their 

thumbs = within their girdles, while they were de- 


liberating on this important point. In the mean time, 


they applied to the Porte for an order, that the Vene- 


tians ſettled in the Levant ſhould make up their loſs. 


But with this the Grand Signior refuſed to comply, and 
left them: to repair their loſſes, as well as build new 
{nps, in the beſt manner they could. It was not long, 
however, before they had the ſatisfaction to ſee one of 
their corſairs land, with a freſh ſupply of 600 ſlaves, 
whom he had brought from the coaſt of Iceland, whi- 
ther he had been directed by a miſcreant native taken 
on board a Daniſh ſhip. 

41 Our pirates did not long continue in their weak and 
They ſet deſenceleſs ſtate ; being able, at the end of two years, 
our a NEW to appear at ſea with a fleet of 65 fail, The admiral 
fleet, s 
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Pinchinin equipped four galliots at his own expeuce ; Algiers. 
with ids, In conjunction wich the Chiayah, or fe Iv 
cretary of the baſhaw of Tripoli, he made a ſecond ex- 
curſon. This ſmall ſquadron, conſiſting of five gal- 
leys and two brigantincs, fell in with an Engliſh ihip 

40 guns; which, however, Pinchinin's captains re- 
fuſed to engage ; but being afterwards reproached by 
him for their cowardice, they ſwore to attack the next 42 
Chriſtian ſhip which came in their way. This happened piveoftheir 
to be a Dutch merchantman, of 23 and 40 men, galleys de- 


deeply laden, and unable to uſe her ſails by reaſon of a ſeated by a 


calm, Pinchinin immediately ſummoned her to ſur- Dutchmer- 
render; but receiving an ironical anſwer, drew up his chantman. 
ſquadron in the form of a halt-moon, that they might 
r their ſhot all at once into their adverſary. I his, 
ever, the Dutchman avoided, by means of a breeze 
of wind which fortunately ſprung up and cnabled him 
to turn his ſhip; upon which the galleys ran foul of 
cach other, Upon this Pinchinin ran his own galley 
along ſide of the merchantman, the upper deck of 
which 70 Algerines immediately took poſſeſſion of, 
ſome of them cutting the rigging, and others plying 
the hatches with hand- grenadocs: but the Dutchm.en 


having ſecured themſclves in their cloſe quarters, be- 


gan to fire at the Algerines on board, from two pieces 
of cannon loaded with ſmall ſhot ; by which they were 
all ſoon killed, or forced io ſubmit. Pinchinin, in the 
mean time, made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to re- 
licve his men, as well as to ſurround the Dutchman 
with his other galleys: but that thip lay fo deep in the 
water, that every ſhot did terrible execution among the 
pirates; ſo that they were obliged to remove farther off. 


At laſt the Dutch captain, having ordered his guns to 


be loaded with cartouches, gave them ſuch a parting 
volley as killed 200 of them, and ſent the reſi back to 
Algiers in a molt diſmal plight. | 5 
But though Pinchinin thus returned in difgrace, the 
reſt of the fleet quickly came back with vait numbers 
of ſlaves, and an immenſe quantity of rich ſpoils ; inſo- 
much that the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, were obli- 
ged to cringe to the mighty Algerines, who ſometimes 
vouchſafed to be at peace with them, but ſwore etcr- 
nal war againſt Spain, Portugal, and Italy, whom they | 
looked upon as the 4 enemies to the Maho- z 
metan name. At laſt Lewis XIV. provoked by the Preparati- 
grievous outrages committed by the Algerines on the ons againſt 
coaſts of Provence and Languedoc, ordered, in 1681, Algiers by 
a conſiderable fleet to be fitted out againſt them, under Lewis XIV. 
the Marquis du Queſne, vice-admiral of France. His 
firſt expedition was againſt a number of Tripolitan cor- 
fairs; who had the good fortune to ontrow him, and 
ſhelter themſelves in the iſland of Scio belonging to 
the Turks. This did not, however, prevent him from 
purſuing them thither, and making ſuch terrible fire 


upon them as quickly deſtroyed 14 of their veſſels, be- 
ſides battering the walls of the caſtle, 


| 44 

This ſeverity ſeemed only to be deſigned as a check Algier: 
to the piracies of the Algerines; but, fn 1 
continued their outrages on the French coaſt, he ſailed / = . 

2 a . yt 
to Algiers in Auguſt 1682, cannonading and bombard- Prench. 
ing it ſo furiouſly, that the whole town was in flames 
in a very little time. The great moſque was battered 
down, and molt of the houſes laid in ruins, inſomuch 
that the inhabitants were on the point of abandoning. 
the place, when on a ſudden the wind turned — 
an 


ding they ſtill bombarded 
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and obliged Du Queſne to return to Toulon. The 
—— Alzecrines immediately made repriſals, by ſending a 


| 45 e number of galleys and galliots to the coaſts of Provence, 
_ where they committed the moſt dreadful ravages, and 


dreadfulra- bronght away a vaſt number of captives: upon which 


vages in a new armament was ordered to be got ready at Tou- 
France. lon and Marſcilles againſt the next year; and the Al- 
gerines, having received timely notice, put themſelves 

into as good a ftate of defence as the time wonld allow. 

Th 1 . In May 1683, Du Queſne with his ſquadron caſt 
ws _ anchor before Algiers ; where being joined by the 
barded. Marquis D'Affranville, at the head of five ſtout veſ- 


ſcls, it was reſolved: to bombard the town next day. 
Accordingly 100 bombs were thrown into it the firſt 
day, which did terrible execution; while the beſieged 
made ſome hundred diſcharges of their cannon againſt 
them, without doing any conſiderable damage. The 
following nights the bombs were again thrown into the 
city in ſuch numbers, that the dey's palace and other 
great cdifices were almoſt deſtroyed ; ſome of their bat- 
tcries were diſmounted, and ſeveral veſſels ſank in the 
. The dey and Turkiſh baſhaw, as well as the 
whole ſoldiery, alarmed at this dreadful havock, im- 
mediately ſued for peace. As a preliminary, the im- 
mediate ſurrender was inſiſted on of all Chriſtian cap- 
tives who had been taken fighting under the French 
flag; which being granted, 142 of them were imme- 
diately delivered up, with a promiſe of ſending him 
the remainder as ſoon as they could be got from the dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Accordingly: Du Queſne 
ſent his commiſſary-general and one of his engineers 
into the town ; but with expreſs orders to inſiſt upon 
the delivery of all the French captives without excep- 
tion, together with the effects they had taken from 
the French; and that Mezomorto their then admiral, 
and FHali Rais one of their captains, - ſhould be given 
as hoſtages, 

This laſt demand having embarraſſed the dey, he aſ- 
ſembled the donwan, and acquainted them with it: 
upon which Mezomorto fell into a violent paſſion, and 
told the aſſembly, that che cowardice of thoſe who ſat 
at the helm had occaſioned the ruin of Algiers; but 
that, for his part, he would never conſent to deliver up 
any thing that had been taken from the French. He 


immediately acquainted” the ſoldiery with what had 


paſſed ; which ſo exaſperated them, that they murdered 
the dey that very night, and on the morrow choſe 
Mezomorto in his place. This was no ſooner done, 
than he cancelled all the articles of peace which had 
been made, and hoſtilities were renewed with greater 
fury than ever, | 
Set on fre The French admiral now kept pouring in ſuch vol- 
and almoſt leys of bombs, that, in leſs than three days, the great- 
deſtroyed. eſt part of the city was reduced to aſhes, and the fire 
burnt with ſuch vehemence; that the ſea wasenlight- 
enced with it for more than two leagues round. Mezo- 
maorto, unmoved at all theſe difaſters, and the vaſt num- 
ber of the ſlain, whoſe blood ran in rivulets along the 
ſtreets ; or rather, grown furious and deſperate, ſought 
only how to wreak his revenge on the enemy; and, not 
content with cauſing all the French in the city. to be 
cruelly murdered, ordered their conſal to be tied hand 
and foot, and faſtened alive to the mouth of a mortar, 


from whence he was ſhot away againſt their navy,— 


By this piece of inhumanity Du Queſne was ſo exaſ- 


ER 7 


perated, that he did not leave Algiers till he had ut- Algiers. 
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terly deſtroyed all their tortifications, ſhipping, almeſt 

all che lower part, and above two thirds of the upper 

part, of the city; by which means it became little elſe 

than a heap of ruins. | 43 
The haughty Algerines were now thoroughly con- Algerines 

vinced that they were not invincible ; and, therefore, fue for 

immediately ſent an embaſly into France, begging in Pe. 

the moſt abje& terms for peace; which Lewis imme- 

diately granted, to their inexpreſſible joy. They now 

began to pay ſome regard to other nations, and to be 

a little cuutious how they wantonly incurred their diſ- 

pleaſure. The firſt bombardment by the French had 

ſo far humbled the Algerines, that they condeſcended 

to enter into a treaty with England ; which was renew- 

ed, upon terms very advantageous to the latter, in 1686. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, however, that the natural per- 

fidy of the Algerines would diſappear on a ſudden : not- 

withſtanding this treaty, therefore, they loſt no oppor- 

tunity of making prizes of the Engliſh ſhips when 49 

they could conveniently come at them. Upon ſome in- Seven of 

fringement of this kind, Captain Beach drove aſhore their ſhips 

and burnt ſeven of their frigates in 1695 ; which pro- burnt by 

duced a renewal of the treaty five years after : but it . 

was not üll the taking of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 

that Britain could have a ſufficient check upon them to 

enforce the obſervation of treaties; and theſe have ſince 

proved ſuch reſtraints upon Algiers, that they ſtill con- 


tinue to pay a greater deference to the Engliſh than to 


any European power. | 50 
The preſent century furniſhes no very remarkable e- Expulſionof 

vents with regard to Algiers; except the taking of the the Turk. 

famed city of Oran from the Spaniards in 1708 (Which iſh baſhayy, 

however they regained in 1737), and the expulſion of 

the Turkiſh baſhaw, and uniting his office to that of the 


dey in 1710. This introduced the form of govern- 


ment which {till continues in Algiers. | 51 
The dey is now abſolute monarch; and pays no o- Revenues, 


ther revenue to the Porte, than that of a certain num- &c. of the 


ber of fine boys or youths, and ſome other preſents wy 
which are ſent thither yearly. His own income, pro- | 
bably, riſes and falls according to the opportunities he 
hath of fleecing- both natives and foreigners; whence it 

is variouſly computed by different authors. Dr Shaw + 
computes the taxes of the whole kingdom to bring into 

the treaſury no more than 300,000 dollars; but ſuppoſes 
that the eighth part of the prizes, the effects of thoſe 
perſons Who die without children, joined to the yearly 
contributions raiſed by the government, preſents from 
foreigners, fities and eppreſſions, may bring in about 

as much more. Both the dey, and oſſieers under him, 
enrich themſelves by the ſame laudable methods of ra- 
pine and fraud; which it is no wonder to find the com- 


mon people practiſing upon one another, and eſpecially 


upon ſtrangers, ſeeing they themſelves are 1mpoveriſhe 
ed by heavy taxes and the injuſtice of thoſe who are 
in authority. : | 

We have already hinted, that the firſt deys were e- 
lected by the militia, who were then called the douwar, 
or common-council.. This elective body was at firſt 
compoſed of 800 militia-officers, without whoſe con- 
ſent the dey could do nothing; and upon ſome urgent 
occaſions, all the officers reſiding in Algiers, amount- 
ing to above 1500, were ſummoned to affiſt, But 
ſince the deys, who may be compared to the Dutch 
; 8 1 Stadtholders, 
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Stadthulders, have become more powerful, the dou- 
wan is principally compoſed of 30 chiak-baſhaws, or 
chloncls, with now and then the muſti and cadi upon 
ſome emergencics ; and, on the election of a dey, the 
whole ſoldiery are allowed to come and give their votes. 
All the regulations of ſtate ought to be determined by 
that ailembly, before they paſs into a law, or the dey 
hath power to put them in execution : but, for many 
years back, the douwan is of ſo little account, that it 
is only convened ont of formality, and to give aflent 
5% to what the dey and his chief favourites have concerted 
Strange heforchand, The method of gathering the votes in this 
method of. auguſt aſſembly is perfectly agreeable to the character 
gathering 7, | 1 
the vote of A thoſe who compoſe it. The aga, or general of the 
the dou- Jjanifarics, or the preſident pro tempore, firſt propoſes 
wan, the queſtion ; which is immediately repeated with a loud 
voice by the chia-baſhaws, and from them echoed a- 
gain by four officers called ba/ſhaldalas, from theſe 
the queſtion is repeated from one member of the dou- 
wan to another, with ſtrange contortions, and the moſt 
hidcons growlings, if it is not to their liking. From 
the loudneſs of this growling noiſe, the apa is left to 
gueſs as well as he can whether the majority of the aſ- 
ſembly are pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the queſtion ; and 
from ſuch a prepoſterous method, it is not ſurpriſing 
that theſe aſſemblies ſhould ſeldom end without ſome 
tumult or diſorder. As the whole body of the militia 
is concerned in the election of a new dey, it is ſeldom 
carried on without blows and bloodſhed ; but when 
once the choice is made, the perſon elected is ſaluted 
with the words AL LA Bakick, © God bleſs you, and 
proſper you; and the new dey uſually cauſes all the 
officers of the douwan who had oppoſed his election to 
be ſtrangled, filling up their places with thoſe who 
had been moſt zealous in promoting it. From this ac- 
count of the clection of the deys, it cannot be expected 
that their government ſhould be at all ſecure ; and 
as they arrive at the throne by tumult, diſorder, and 
bloodſhed, they are generally deprived of it by the ſame 
means, ſcarcely one in ten of them having the good 
fortune to die a natural death, | 
In this country it is not to be expected that juſtice 
"OY will be adminiſtered with any degree of impartiality. 
Panich. The Mahometan foldiery, in particular, are ſo much 
ments, &c, favoured, that they are ſeldom * to death for any 
crime, except rebellion ; in whic 
ſtrangled with a bow-ſtring, or hanged toan iron hook. 
In lefler offences, thex are fined, or their pay ſtopped; 
and if officers, they are reduced to the ſtation of com- 
mon ſoldiers, from whence they may gradually raiſe 
themſelves to their former dignity, Women guilty of 
adultery, have a halter tied about their necks, with the 
other end faſtened to a pole, by which they are held 
ander water till they are ſuffocated. The baſtinado is 
Ukewiſe inflicted for ſmall offences; and is given either 
upon the belly, back, or ſoles of the feet, according to 
the pleaſure of the cadi ; who alſo appoints the num- 
ber of ſtrokes, Theſe ſometimes amount to 200 or 300, 
according to the indulgence the offender can obtain 
either by bribery or friends ; and hence he often dies 
under this age ora for want of powerful enough 
advocates. But the moſt terrible puniſhments are theſe 
inflicted upon the Jews or Chriſtians who ſpeak againſt 
Mahomet or his religion; in which caſe, 5 mult ei- 
ther turn Mahometan, or be impaled alive. If they 


Algiers, 
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caſe they are either 


their ſwords on, for ſear of a tumult. 
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afterwards apoſtatize, they are burned or roaſted alive, Algiers. 

or elſe thrown down from the top of the city-walls, 

upon iron hooks, where they are caught by dificrent 

parts of their body, according as they happen to fall, 

and ſometimes expire in the greateſt rorments ; though 

by accident they may be put out of pain at once, as we 

have already related of the Spaniſh adventurer John 

Gaſcon, This terrible puniſliment, however, begins 

now to be diſuſed. 54 
The officer next in power to the dey is the aga of Aga of the 

the janiſaries, who is one of the oldeſt officers in the janiſarics 

army, and holds his poſt only for two months. He is aud other 


then ſucceeded by the chiah, or next ſenior officer, — a e- 


During the two months in which the aga enjoys his dig- 
nity, the keys of the metropolis are in his hands; all 
military orders are ifſued ont in his name; and the ſen- 
tence of the dey upon any oftending ſoldier, whether 
capital or not, can only be executed in the court of 
his palace.—As ſoon as he is gone through this ſhort 
office, he is conſidered as mazeyul, or ſuperannuated ; 
receives his pay regularly, like the reſt of the militia, 
every two moons ; is exempt from all further duties, ex- 
cept when called by the dey to aſſiſt at the grand coun- 
cil, to which he hath, however, a right to come at all 
times but hath no longer a vote in it.— Next to the 
aga in dignity, is the ſecretary of ſtate, who regiſters 
all the public acts; and after him are the 30 chiahs, 
or colonels, who fit next to the aga in the douwan, 
and in the ſame gallery with him. Out of this claſs 
are generally choſen thoſe who 0 embaſſadors to fo- 
rcign courts, or who diſperſe the dey's orders throngh- 
out the rcalm. Next to them are 800 bolluck-baſhaws, 
or eldeſt captains, who are promoted to that of chiah- 
baſhaws, according to their ſeniority. The oldack- 
baſhaws, or licutenants, are next; who amount to 4co, 
and are regularly raiſed to the rank of captains in their 
turn, and to other employments in the ſtate, according 
to their abilities. Theſc, by way of diſtinction, wear 
a leather ſtrap, hanging down to the middle of their 
back, One rule is ſtrictly obſerved in the rotation of 


theſe troops from one deputy to a higher; viz. the right 


of ſeniority ; one ſingle infringement of which would 
cauſe an inſurre&ion, and probably coſt the dey his 
life. Other military officers of note are the vekelards, 
or purveyors of the army ; the peys, who are the four 
oldeſt ſoldiers, and conſequently the neareſt to prefer- 
ment; the foulacks, who are the next in ſeniority io 
them, and are part of the dey's body-guards, always 
marching before him when he takes the field, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their carbines and gilt ſcymitars, with a 
braſs gun on their caps; the kayts, or Turkiſh ſol- 


diers, each band of whom have the government of one 


or more adowars, or itinerant villages, and colle& their 
taxes for the dey ; and the ſagiards, or Turkiſh lance- 
men, 100 of whom always attend the army, and watch 
over the water appointed for it. To theſe we may add 
the beys, or governors of the three great provinces of 
the realm. All the above-mentioned officers ought to 
compoſe the great douwan or council above-mentioned ; 
but only the 30 chiah-baſhaws have a right to ſit in the 
gallery next after the dey: The reſt arc obliged to 
ſtand on the floor of the hall, or council-chamber, 
with their arms acrofs, and, as much as poſſible, with- 
out motion; neither are they permitted to enter with 
As for thoſe 
Who 
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A L G „ AL G 
Algiers, who have any matters to tranſact with the douway, (8.) The Ladag, or Lndeg, runs down from mount Algiers.. 
A they muſt ſtand without, let the weather be ever ſo Atlas through part of Conſtantina, and falls into tg 
bad; and there they are commonly preſented with cof- fea a little eaſtward of Bona. (9.) Guadi, or Guadel 
fee by tome of the inferior officers, till they are diſ- Barbar, ſprings from the head of Orbus, or Urbs, in 
milled, EE 5 : Tripoli, runs through Bujeyah, and falls into the ſea. 
5 of The kingdom of Algiers is at preſeat divided into near Tabarea. 
the king- three provinces or diſtricts, viz. the caſtern, weſtern, - Beſides theſe there are many others of leſs note; of $58 _ 
dom. and ſouthern. The caſtern, or Levantine government, which, however, we do not find that the Algerines a- Account of 
which is by far the molt conſiderable of the three, and is vail themſelves as they might do, their genius leading the corſairs 
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alſo called Beylict, contains the towns of Boano, Conſtan- 
tina, Gigeri, Bujeyah, Steſſa, Lebef, Zamoura, Biſcara, 
and Necanz, in all which the Turks have their garri- 
ſons: beſides which, it includes the two ancient king- 
doms of Cuco and Labez, though independent of the 
Algerine government, to whole forces their country is 
inacceſſible ; ſo that they(till live under their own cheyks 
choſen by each of their adowars or hords. To theſe 
we may add a French factory at Calle, under the di- 


rection of the company of the French Baſtion.— The 


weſtern government hath the tons of Oran, Tremecen, 
Moſtagan, Tenez, and Secrelly with its caſtle and gar- 
riſon.— The ſouthern government hath neither town, 
village, nor even a houſe, all the inhabitants living in 
tents, which obliges the bey and his forces to be al- 
ways encamped. | 
The moſt conſiderable rivers of Alyiers are the Zha, 
or Ziz, which runs acroſs the province of Tremecen, 
and the deſart of Anguid, falling into the Mediterra- 
nean near the town of Tabecrita, where it has the name 
of Sirut. (2.) The Haregol, ſuppoſed the Sign of Pto- 
lemy, comes down from the great Atlas, croſſes the 


deſart of Anguid, and falls into the ſea, about five 
leagues from Oran. (3.) The Mina, ſuppoſed the Chy- 


lematis of Ptolemy, a large river, which runs through 
the plains of Bathala, and falls into the ſca ncar the 
ton of Arzew. This river hath lately received the 


name of Gena, who rebuilt the town of Bathalah af- 


ter it had been deſtroyed. (4.) The Sheliff, Zilef, or 
Zilif, deſcending from the mount Gnanexeris, runs 
through ſome great deſarts, the lake Titteri, the fron- 
tiers of Tremecen and Tenez, falling into the ſea a 


little above the city of Moſtagan. (5.) The Celcf, 
ſuppoſed to be the Carthena of the ancients, falls into 
the ſea about three leagues weſt of Algiers, after a 


| ſhort courſe of 18 or 20 leagues. (6.) The Hued-al- 
quivir, ſuppoſed to be the Nalabata, or Naſaba, of the 
ancients, and called by the Europeans Zinganir, runs 
down with a ſwift courſe, through ſome high moun- 


tains of Cuco, aud falls into the fea near Bujeyah. 


Whilſt the city of Bujeyah was in the hands of the 
Chriſtians, the mouth of this river was ſo choaked up 


with ſand, that no veſſcl could come up into it: but in 


1555, very ſoon after it was taken by the Moors, the 


great rains ſwelled it to ſuch a degree, that all the ſand. 
and mud was carried off; ſo that galleys, and other 


veſſels, have ever ſince entered it with eaſe, where they 
lie ſafe from ſtorms, and all winds, but that which blows 
from the north, (7.) Suf-Gemar or Suf-Gimmar al 


Rumniel, ſuppoſed to be the Ampſaga of Ptolemy, hath. 


its ſource on mount Auras; on the confines of Atlas ; 
thence runs through ſome barren plains, and the fruit- 
ful ones of Conſtantina, where its ſtream is greatly 
increaſed by ſome other rivers it receives; from thence 
running northward, along the ridges of ſome high 


mountains, it falls into the ſca a little eaſt of Gigeri. 


them too much to the piratical trade to mind any real 14“ 


— that might be derived from their own coun- 
y. The corſairs, or pirates, form each a ſmall re- 
public, of which the rais or captain is the ſupreme 
baſhaw ; who, with the officers under him, form a kind 
of douwan, in which every matter relating to the veſ- 
ſel is decided in an arbitrary way. Theſe corſairs are 
chicfly inſtrumental in importing whatever commodities 
are brought into the kingdom either by way of mer- 
chandize or prizes, Theſe conſiſt chiefly of gold and 
ſilver ſtuffs, damaſks, cloths, ſpices, tin, iron, plated. 
braſs, lead, quickſilver, cordage, ſail-cloth, bullets, 
cochineal, linen, tartar, alum, rice, ſugar, ſoap, cot- 
ton raw. and ſpan, copperas, aloes, brazil and log- 
wood, vermilion, &c. Very few commodities, however, 
are exported from this part of the world: the oil, wax, 


. hides, pulſe, and corn produced, being but barely ſuffi-- 


cient to ſupply the country; though, before the loſs of 
Oran, the merchants have been known to ſhip off from 
one or other of the ports of Barbary ſeveral thouſand 
tons of corn. The conſumption of oil, though here in. 
| hay abundance, is likewiſe ſo conſiderable in this king- 
om, that it is ſeldom permitted to be. ſhipped off for 
Europe. The other exports conliſt chiefly in oſtriches 
feathers, copper, ruggs, ſilk ſaſhes, embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, dates and Chriſtian ſlaves. Some manu- 
factures in ſilk, cotton, wool, leather, &c. are car- 
ried on in this country, but moſtly by the Spaniards. 
ſettled here, eſpecially. about the metropolis. Carpets: 
are alſo a manufacture of the country, which, though. 
much inferior to thoſe of Turkey, both in beauty and 
fineneſs, are preferred by. the people to lie upon, on: 
account of their being both cheaper and ſofter. There- 


are alſo, at Algiers, looms for velvet, taffaties, and other 


wrought ſilks ; and a coarſe ſort of linen is likewiſe 
made in moſt parts of the kingdom. The country 


' furniſhes no materials for ſhip-building. They have. 


neither ropes, tar, ſails, anchors, nor even iron. When 
they can procure. enough of new. wood to form the 
main timbers of a ſhip, they ſupply. the reſt from the 
materials of prizes which they have made; and thus 
find the ſecret of producing new and ſwiſt failing veſ- 
ſels from the ruins of the old. Of all the ſtates on the 
coaſt of Barbary, the Algerines are the ſtrongeſt at. 

ſea. | | i 
The inhabitants along the ſea-coaſts are a mixture 


3 
of different nations; but chiefly Moors and Moreſcos Inhabitants 


driven out of Catalonia, Arragon, and other parts of 
Spain. Here are alſo great numbers of Turks, who 
come from the Leyant to ſeek their fortune; as well as 
multitudes of Jews and Chriſtians -taken at ſea; Who 
are brought hither to be fold for ſlaves. The Bere- 
bers are ſome of the moſt ancient inhabitants of rhe- 
country; and are ſuppoſed to be deſcended: from the 
ancient Sabcans, who came hither from Arabia Felix, , 
under the conduct of one of their princes... * be- 

GY 


—— Paeſtine by Joſhua. 
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ere lieve them to be ſome of the Canaanites driven out of 
'Theſe arc diſpericd all over Bar- 


bary, and divzded into a multitude of tribes under their 
reſpecti ve chiefs: molt of them inhabit the mountainous 
parts ; ſome range from place toplace, and livein tents, 
or portable hats ; others ia ſcattered villages: they have, 
nevertheleſs, kept themſelves for the molt part from in- 
termixing with other nations. The Bercbers are reckon- 
ed the richeſt of all, go better clothed, and carry on a 
mach larger traflic of cattle, hides, wax, honey, iron, 
and other commodities. They have allo ſome artifi- 
cers in iron, and ſome manutactures in the weaving 
branch. The name of Bereber is ſuppoſed to have been 
originally given them on account of their being firſt 
ſertled in ſome deſart place. Upon their increalting in 
proceſs of time, they divided themſelves into five tribes, 
probably on account of religious differences, called the 
 Zinhagians, pag cn mpg, Zeneti, Hoares, and Gome- 
res ; and theſe 

vided themſel ves into a great number of petty tribes.— 
To theſe we may add the Zwowahs, by European au- 
thors called Azuagues, or Aſagues, who are likewiſe 
diſperſed over molt parts of Barbary and Numidia. 
Great numbers of theſe inhabit the mountainous parts 
of Cuco, Labez, &c. leading a wandering pattoral 
life. But the moſt numerous inhabitants are the Moors 


and Arabians. The former are very ſtout and warlike, 


and ſkilful horſemen ; but ſo addicted to robbing, that 
one cannot ſafely travel along the country at a diſtance 
from the towns without a guard, or at lcaſt a marabout 
or ſaint for a ſafeguard. For as they look upon them- 
ſelves to be the original proprietors of the country, and 
not only as diſpoſſeſſed the reſt of the inhabitants, 
but redaced by them to the loweſt ſtate of poverty, 
they make no ſcruple to plunder all they meet by way 
of repriſal. The inhabitants, in general, anne as 
fair complexion ; they are robuſt and well proportione 

People of diſtinction wear their beards: they have rich 
clothes made of ſilk, embroidered with flowers of gold, 


aud tarbans enriched with jewels, The Turks, W Bavo 


compoſe the military force, have great privileges, pay 
no taxes, are never publicly puniſhed, and rarely in 
private. 
diſtinguiſhed Moors at pleaſure. If he finds them bet- 
ter mounted than himſelf, he exchanges horſes without 
ceremony, The Turks alone have the privilege of 
carrying fire-arms. Many good qualities, however, 
diſtinguiſh them in ſpite of this exceſs of deſpotiſm. 


They never game for money, nor even for trifles; and 


they never profane the name of the Deity, They ſoon 
forget their private quarrels; and after the firſt pa- 
roxyſm of reſentment is over, it is infamy for a Turk 
to keep in remembrance the injuries he has received. 
In this reſpe& certainly they are leſs barbarous than 
other nations that boaſt ' of their civilization. See 
Moons. | | 

ALGLIERS, a city, the capital of the above king- 
dom, is probably the ancient Icoſium by the Arabians 
called 4/p2zair, or rather 3 rv or Al. Jezerah, 
i. c. the i/land, becauſe there was an ifland before the 
city, to which it hath been ſince joined by a mole. It 
is built on the declivity of a hill by the ſea- ſide, in the 
form of an amphitheatre: at ſea, it looks like the top- 


ſail of a ſhip. The tops of the houſes are quite flat and 
white; inſomuch, that when it is firſt diſcovered, one - 


[| 454 J 


ving produced 600 families, ſubdi - 


ſhips take in their water. 


The loweſt ſoldier domineers over the moſt 


AL G 

would take it to be a place where they bleach linen. 
Or.c houſe riſes above another in ſuch a manner that 
they do not hinder cach other's proſpet. The ſtreets 
are ſo narrow, that they will fcarce admit two perſons 
to walk a-breaſt, and the middle part is lower than 
the ſides. When any loaded beaſts, ſuch as camels, 
horſes, mules, or aſſes, paſs along, you are forced to 
ſtand up cloſe to the wall to let them paſs by, There 
is but one broad ſtreet, which runs through the city 
from eaſt to weſt, in which are the ſhops of the prin- 
cipal merchants, and the market for corn and other com- 
modities. The lower part of the walls of the city are 
of hewn ſtone, and the _— part of brick ; they are 
30 feet high on the land fide, and 40 towards the ſea ; 
the foſſes or ditches are twenty feet broad, and ſeven 
deep. There is no ſweet water in the city: and tho* 
there is a tank or ciſtern in every houſe, yet they often 
want water, becauſe it rains but ſeldom : the chief ſu 
ply is from a ſpring on a hill, the water of which is 
conveyed by pipes to above a hundred fountains, at 
which a bowl is faſtened for the uſe of paſſengers. The 
common reſervoir is at the end of the mole, where the 


theſe places, except the Turks, who are firſt, and the 
Jews laſt. There are five gates, which are open from ſun- 
riſing till ſun-ſetting; and ſeven forts, or caſtles, with - 
out the walls, the greateſt of which is on the mole with- 
out the pate, all of which arc well ſupplied with preat 
guns. There are ten large moſques, and fifty ſmall 


ones ; three great colleges or public ſchools, and a great 
The honſes are 


number of petty ones for children. 
ſquare, and built of ſtone and brick, with a ſquare 


court in the middle, and galleries all round. There 


are ſaid to be about 100,000 inhabitants in the city, 
comprehending 5000 Jewiſh families, beſides Chriſtians. 
There are four fundies, or public inns, ſuch as are in 
Turkey; and ſix cazernes, or barracks, for the unmar- 
ried Turkiſh ſoldiers, which will hold 600 each. There 


are no inns for Chriſtians to lodge at ; but only a few- 


tippling huts kept by ſla ves, for the accommodation of 
Greeks and the poorer ſort of travellers, where any 
thing may be had for money. Here are bagnios, or 
public baths, in the ſame manner as in Turkey, at a 
very moderate rate. The women have baths of their 
own, where the men dare not come. Without the city 
there are a great number of ſepulchres, as alſo cells or 
chapels, dedicated to marabouts, or reputed ſaints, 
which the women go to viſit every Friday. The Tarkiſh 
ſoldiers are great tyrants; for they not only turn others 
ont of the way in the ſtreets, but will go to the farm- 


houſes in the country for twenty days together, living 


on free quarters, and making uſe of every thing, not 
excepting the women. The Algerines eat, as in Turkey, 
ſitting croſs-legged round a table about four inches high, 


and uſe neither knives nor forks; before they begin, e- 


very one ſays Be i/me Allah, © In the name of God.“ 
When they have done, a ſlave pours water on all their 


hands as they fit, and then they waſh their mouths. 


Their drink is water, ſherbet, and coffee. Wine is not 
allowed, though drank immoderately by ſome. The pro- 


ſpect of the country and ſea from Algiers is very beau- 


tiful, being built on the declivity of a mountain; but 
the city, though for ſeveral ages it has braved ſome of 


the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom, it is ſaid, could 


make. but a faint defence againſt a regular ſiege ; and 
9 5 — 


Every one takes his turn at 


Algiers. 
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Algol, 


Algon- the ears of its inhabitants from the harbour. 
quins. the Spaniards muſt have been very deficient either in 


ALG 
that three Engliſh fifty-gun ſhips might batter it about 


If fo, 


courage or conduct. They attacked it in the year 
1775, by land and by ſea, but were repulſed with great 
loſs ; thongh they had near ao, ooo foot and 2000 
horſe, and 47 king's ſhips of different rates and 346 
tranſports. In the year 1783 and 1784, they alſo re- 
newed their attacks by ſea to deſtroy the city and gal- 
leys ; but after ſpen ing 2 quantity of ammunition, 
bombs, &c. were forced to retire without eithcr its 
capture or extinction. The mole of the harbour is 
500 paces in length, extending from the continent to 


a ſmall iſland where there is a caſtle and large battery. 


E. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 36. 40. | 
ALGOL, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, call- 
ed Meduſa's Head, in the conſtellation Perſcus; its 
longitude is 219 59/ 42“ of Taurus, and its latitude 
230 23 47' north; according to Flamſtead's cata- 
logue. For an account of its changes, period, and o- 
ther circumſtances. See ASTRONOMY (Index). 
ALGONOWVINS, a nation in North America, who 


formerly poſſeſſed great tracts of land along the north 


ſhore of the river St Lawrence. For a long time they 
had no rivals as bunters and warriors, and were long 


in alliance with the Iroquois ; whom they agreed to 
protect from all invaders, and to let them have a ſhare 


of their veniſon. The Iroquois, on the other hand, were 
to pay a tribute to their allies, out of the culture of the 
earth; and to perform for them all the menial duties, 
ſuch as flay ing the game, curing the fleſh, and dreſſi 
the ſkins. By degrees, however, the Iroquois aſſociate 


in the hunting matches and warlike expeditions of the 


Algonquins ; ſo that they ſoon began to fancy them- 


ſelves as well qualified, either for war or hunting, as their 
_ neighbours. 


One winter, a large detachment of both 

nations having gone out a-hunting, and ſecured, as they 

thought, a vaſt quantity of game, fix young Algon- 
uins and as many Iroquois were ſent out to begin 

os ſlaughter. 

little jealous of their aſſociates, upon ſeeing a few elks, 

deſired the Iroquois to return, on pretence that they 


would have ſafficient employment in flaying the game 
they ſhould kill; but after three days hunting, having 


killed none, the Iroquois exulted, and in a day. or two 


_ privately ſet out to hunt for themſelves. The Alpon- 

quins were ſo exaſperated at ſeeing their rivals return 
laden with game, that they murdered all the hunters. 
The Iroquois diſſembled their re- 
ſentment; but in order to be revenged, applied them- 
ſelves to ſtudy the art of war as practiſed among thoſe 


in the night-time. 


ſavage nations. Being afraid of engaging. with the 


1 at firſt, they tried their proweſs on other 


inferior nations, and, when they thought themſelves 
ſufficiently expert, attacked the Algonquins with ſuch 
diabolical fury, as ſhowed they could be ſatisfied with 
nothing leſs than the extermination of the whole race ; 


which, had it not been for the interpoſition of the 
French, they would have accompliſhed. —The few Al- 
gonquin nations that are now to be ſeen, ſeem entirely - 
ignorant of agriculture, and ſubſiſt by fiſhing and hunt-. 
ing. They allow themſelves a n of wives; not- 


withſtanding which, they daily decreaſe in populouſneſs, 
few or none of their nations containing above 6000 


Ouls, and many of them not 2000. Their Janguage is 


1 46} 


The Algonquins, probably, became a 


ner. 
I was ſtruck with amazement, as I ſtept over the 


architecture. 
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one of the three radical ones in North America, being Alg or | 
underſtood from the river St Lawrence to the Miſſiſ-, | 
ſippi. | Alhambra. 


ALGOR, with phyſicians, an unuſual coldneſs in a- 
ny part of the body. 


ALGORITHM, an Arabic word, expreſſive of nu- 
merical compuration. | 

ALGUATIL, in the Spaniſh polny, an officer 
whoſe buſmeſs it is to ſee the decrees of a judge exe- 
cuted. 

ALHAGI, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
of hedyſarum. Sce HEDYSARUM. | 

ALHAMA, a very pleaſant town of the kingdom of 
Granada, in Spain, ſituated in the midſt of ſome 
craggy mountains, about 25 miles S. W. of Granada, 


on the banks of the Rio Frio, in W. Long. 1. 10. 


N. Lat. 36. 59. and having the fineſt warm baths in 
all Spain. It was taken from the Moors in 14813. 
The inhabitants, though ſurpriſed, and the town with- 
out a garriſon, made a gallant defence : but being at 


length forced to ſubmit, the place was abandoned to 


the pillage of the Chriſtian ſoldiers ; who, not ſatisfied 
with an immenſe quantity of gold and jewels, made. 
ſlaves of upwards of 3000 of the inhabitants. 
ALHAMBRA, the ancient fortreſs and reſidence 
of the Mooriſh monarchs of Granada, It derives its 


name from the red colour of the materials which it was 


originally built with, Alhambra ngnifying a red houſe. 
It appears to the traveller a huge 


ings as can well be ſeen, all huddled together, ſeem- 


ingly without the leaſt intention of forming one habita- 


The walls are entirely unorna- 
mented, all gravel and pebbles, daubed over with pla- 


tion out of them. 


ſter by a very coarſe hand: yet this is the palace of 
the Mooriſh kings of Granada, indiſputably the moſt 


curious place within that exiſts in ln, perhaps in 
ſeen excellent 


the world. In many. countries may 


cap of as ugly buid-- 


Fo 


modern as well as ancient architecture, both entire and 
in ruins ; but nothing to be met with any where elſe 
can convey an idea of this edifice, except the. decora-- 


tions of an opera, or the tales of the genii. 

Paſſing round the corner of the cmperor's palace, 
one is admitted at a plain unornamented door in a cor- 
On my firſt vilit, ſays Mr Swinburne, I confeſs 


Travels in 


Spain. 


threſhold, to find myſelf on a ſudden tranſported into 
a ſpecies of fairy land. The firſt place you come to 


is the court called the communa or del meſucar, that is 
the common baths; an oblo 


ſquare, with a deep ba- 


fon of clear water in the middle; two flights of marble 
ſteps leading down to the bottom; on cach ſide: a par- 


terre of flowers, and a row of orange- trees. Round 
the court runs a periſtile Rove with marble ; the 
_ arches bear upon very flight pillars, in proportions 

Siren: from all the regular orders of 


u 
0 
The ceilings and walls are incruſtated 

with fret work in ſtucco, ſo minute and intricate, that 

the moſt patient draughtſman would find it difficult to 
follow it, unleſs he made himſelf maſter of the general 
plan. This would facilitate the operation excecdingly ; 


and ſtyle di 


# 
. 


” 
+ 


* 


. 
: 


for all this work is frequently. and regularly repeated / 


1 diſtances, and has been executed by means 


of {qua 


' moulds applied ſucceſſively, and the paris 
joined together with the utmoſt nicety. In every di- 


. 


viſion are Arabic ſentences of different lengchs, moſt - 


Alhambra. of them expreſſive of the following meanings: There 


is no conqueror but God; or, Obedience and ho- 
nour to our Lord Abouabdoula.“ The ccilings are 
gilt or painted, and time has cauſed no diminution in 
the freſhneſs of their colours, though conſtantly expo- 
ſed to the air. The lower part of the walls is Moſaic 
_ diſpoſed in fantaſtic Knots and feſtoons. A work fo 
novel, ſo exquiſitely finiſhed, and fo different from all 
that he had ever ſeen, mult afford a ſtranger the moſt 
agreeable ſenſations while he treads this magic ground. 

he porches at the ends are more like grotto-work 
than any thing elſe to which they can be compared. 
That on the right hand opens into an octagon vault, 
under the emperor's palace, and forms a perfect whil- 
perin gallery, meant to be a communication between 
the offices of both houſes, 

Oppoſite to the door of the communa through which 
you enter, is another leading into the quarts de les 
leones, or apartment of the lions; which is an oblong 
court, too feet in length and 50 in breadth, environ- 
ed with a colonnade 7 feet broad on the ſides, and 10 
at the end. Two porticoes or cabinets about 15 fect 
ſquare, project into the court at the two extremities. 
The ſquare is paved with coloured tiles; the colonnade 
with white marble, The walls are covered five feet up 
from the ground with blue and yellow tiles, diſpoſed 
chequerwiſe. Above and below is a border of ſmall 
eſcutcheons, enamelled blue and gold, with an Arabic 
motto on a bend; ſignifying, 4 No conqueror but 
God.” The columns that ſupport the roof and gal- 
lery are of white marble, very ſlender, and fantaſtically 


adorned, They are 9 feet high, including baſe and 


capital, and 8; inches diameter. They are very irre- 
gularly placed; ſometimes ſingly, at others in groupes 
of three, but more frequently two together. The 
width of the horſe-ſhoe arches above them is four feet 
two inches for the large ones, and three for the ſmaller. 
The ceiling of the portico is finiſhed in a much finer 
and more complicated manner than that of the com- 
muna, and the ſtucco laid on the walls with inimitable 
delicacy ; in the ceiling it is ſo artfully froſted and 
handled as to excecd belief. The capitals are of vari- 
ous deſigns, though each deſign is repeated ſeveral 
times in the circumference of the court, but not the 
leaſt attention has been paid to placing them regularly 
or oppoſite to each other. Not the ſmalleſt repreſen- 
tation of animal life can be diſcovered amidſt the va- 
rieties of foliages, groteſques, and ſtrange ornaments. 
About cach arch is a large ſquare of arabeſques, ſur- 
rounded with a rim of characters, that are gencrally 
On from the Koran. Over the pillars is ano- 
ther ſquare of delightful filigree work. Higher up 
is a wooden rim, or kind of cornice, as much enrich- 
ed with carving as the ſtucco that covers the part under- 
neath. Over this projects a roof of red tiles, the 
only thing that disfigures this beautiful ſquare, This 
ugly covering is modern, put on by order of Mr Wall, 
the late prime miniſter, who a few years apo gave the 
Alhambra a thorough repair, In Mooriſh times, the 
building was covered with large painted and glazed 
tiles, of which ſome few are ſtill to be ſeen. In the 
centre of the court are twelve ill- made lions muzzled, 
their fore parts ſmooth, their hind parts rough, which 
bear upon their backs an enormous baſon, out of which 
a leſſer riſes. While the pipes were kept in good or- 
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der, 2 great volume of water was thrown up, that, fall- Alhambra. 
ing down into the baſons, paſſed through the beaſts, ——— 


and iſſued out of their mouths into a large reſervoir, 
where it communicated by channels with the jet d' eaus 
in the apartments. This fountain is of white marble, 
embelliſhed with many feſtoons and Arabic diſtiches, 
thus tranſlated : 

* Sceſt thou not how the water flows copiouſly like 
the Nile ?”” 2 

«© This reſembles a ſea waſhing over its ſhores, 


threatening ſhipwreck to the mariner.“ 


« This water runs abundantly, to give drink to the 
lions.“ 

« Terrible as 
battle,” | | 

«© The Nile gives glory to the king, and the lofty 
mountains proclaim it.“ | 

This garden is fertile in delights; God takes care 
that no noxious animal ſhall approach it.“ | 

«© The fair princeſs that walks in this garden, co- 
vered with pearls, augments its beauty ſo much, that 
thou may*'ſt doubt whether it be a fountain that flows, 
or the tears of her admirers.” 

Paſſing along the colonnade, and keeping on the 
ſouth ſide, you come to a circular room uſed by the 
men as a place for drinking coffec and ſorbets in. A 
fountain in the middle refreſhes the apartment in ſum- 
mer. The form of this hall, the elegance of its cu- 
pola, the cheerful diſtribution of light from above, and 
the exquiſite manner in which the ſtucco is deſigned, 
painted, and finiſhed, exceed all powers of deſcription. 
Every thing in it inſpires the moſt pleaſing, voluptu- 
ons ideas ; yet in this ſweet retreat they pretend that 
Abouabdoulah aſſembled the Abencerrages, and cauſ- 
ed their heads to be ſtruck off into the fountain. Con- 
tinuing your walk round, you are next brought to a 
couple of rooms at the head of the court, which are 
ſuppoſed to have been tribunals, or audience chambers. 

Oppoſite to the Sala de los Abencerrapes, is the en- 
trance into the Torre de las dos hermanas, or the tower 
of the two liſters ; ſo named from two very beautiſnl 
pieces of marble laid as flags in the pavement. This 


the lion is our king in the day of 


gate excceds all the reſt in profuſion of ornaments, 


and in beauty of proſpe& which it atfords through a 
range of apartments, where a multitude of arches ter- 
minate in a large window open to the country, Ina 
gleam of ſunſhine, the variety of tints and lights 
thrown upon this enfilade are uncommonly rich. The 
firſt hall is the concert- room, where the women fat ; 
the muſicians played above in four balconies. In the 
middle is a jet d' eau. The marble pavement is equal 
to the fineſt exiſting, for the ſize of the flags and even- 
neſs of the colour. The two ſiſters, which give name 
to the room, are ſlabs that meaſure 15 feet by 72, 
without flaw or ſtain, The walls, up to a certain 


height, are Moſaic, and above are divided into Ter 


neat compartments of ſtucco, all of one deſign, whic 
is alſo followed in many of the adjacent halls and gal- 
leries. The ceiling is a fretted cove. To preſcrve 
this vaulted roof, as well as ſome of the other principal 
capolas, the outward walls of the towers are raiſed 10 
feet above the top of the dome, and ſvpport another 
roof over all, by which means no damage can ever be 
cauſed by wet weather or exceſſive heat and cold. 
From this hall you paſs round the little myrtle-garden 
; of 
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Charles V. The rooms are ſmall and low. 
His dear motto, Plus ultra, appears on every beam. 
This leads to 2 little tower, projecting from the line of 
the north wall, called E/ tocador, or the drelſing- room 
of the ſultana. It is a ſmall ſquare cabinet, in the 
middle of an open gallery, from which it receives light 
by 2 door and three windows. The look-out is charm- 
ing. In one corner is a large marble flag, drilled full 
of holes, through which the ſmoke of pertumes aſcend- 
ed from furnaces below; and here, it is preſumed, the 
Mooriſh queen was wont to fit to fumigate and ſweeten 
her perſon. The emperor cauſed this pretty room to 


be painted with repreſentations of his wars, and a great 


variety of groteſques, which appear to be copics, or 
at leaſt imitations, of thoſe in the loggie of the Vati- 
can. From hence you go throngh a long paſſage 
to the hall of ambaſſadors, which is magnificently de- 
corated with innumerable varictics of moſaics, and the 
mottos of all the kings of Granada, This long narrow 
antichamber opens into the communa on the left hand, 
and on the right into the great audicnce-hall in the 
tower of Comares; a noble apartment, 36 feet ſquare, 
36 nigh up to the cornice, and 18 from thence to the 
centre of the cupola, The walls on three ſides are 15 
feet thick, on the other 9; the lower range of win- 
dows 13 feet high. The whole wall is inlaid with 
moſaic of many colours, diſpoſed in intricate knots, 
ſtars, and other figures. In every part various Arabic 
ſentences are repeatcd. N 

Ilaving thus completed the tower of the upper apart- 
ments, which are upon a level with the offices of the 
new palace, you deſcend to the lower floor, which 
couſiſted of bedchambers and ſummer- rooms; the back- 
ſtairs and paſſages, that facilitated the intercourſe be- 
tween them, are without number. The moſt remark- 
able room below is the king's bedchamber, which 


coinmunicated, by means of a gallery, with the upper 


ſtory. The beds were placed in two alcoves, upon a 
raiſed pavement of blue and white tiles; but as it was 
repaired by Philip V. who paſſed ſome time here, 
it cannot be faid how it may have been in former 
times. A fountain played in the middle, to refreſh 
the apartment in hot weather, Behind the alcoves 
are {mall doors, that condact you to rhe royal baths, 
i hefe canſiſt ot one {mall cloſet with marble ciſterns 
for waſhing children, two rooms for grown up perſons, 
and vaults for boilers and furnaces that ſupplied the 
baths with water and the ſtoves with vapours. The 
troughs are formed of large flabs of white marble ; the 
walls are beautified with party-coloured carthen ware ; 
light is admitted by holes in the coved ceiling. 

Hard by is a whiſpering gallery, and a kind of laby- 
rinth, ſaid to have been made tor the diverſion of the 
women and children. One of the paſſages of commu- 
nication is fenced off with a ſtrong iron gate, and 
called the priſon of the ſultana ; but it ſeems more pro- 

bable that it was put up to prevent any body from 
climbing up into the womens quarter. 

Under the council-room is a long ſlip, called the 
king's f{ndy : and adzoining to it are ſeveral vaults, faid 
to be the place of bnrial of the royal family. In the 
year 1574, four jepulchres were opened ; but as they 
contained nothing but bones and aſhes, were immedi- 
ately cloſed again. — — 

Vo. I. 
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Atkambra. of Lindaraxa, into an additional building made to the 
——— 2eaſt end by 


This deſcription of the Alhambra may be finiſhed 
by obſerving how admirably every thing was planned 
and calculated for rendering this palace the moſt vo- 
luptuous of all retirements; what plentiful ſupplies of 
water were brought to refreſh it in the hot months of 
ſummer ; what a free circulation of air was contrived, 
by the judicious diſpoſition of doors and windows; 
what ſhady gardens of aromatic trecs; what noble 
views over the beautiful hills and fertile plains! No 
wonder the Moors regretted Granada ; no wonder they 
ſtill offer up prayers to God every Friday for the re- 
covery of this city, which they eſteem a terreſtrial pa- 
radiſe. See GRANADA. | 

ALI, gives the denomination to a ſect, or diviſion, 
among the Mahometans, who adhere to the right of 
ſuccellon of Ali the fourth caliph or ſucceſſor of Ma- 
homet, and to the reform of Muſſulmaniſm introduced 
by him.” The ſectaries of Ali are more particularly 
called Schiites ; and ſtand oppoſed to the Sunnites, or 
ſect of Omar, who adhere to the law as left by Maho- 
met, Abubcker, and Omar. Ali was couſin of Maho- 
met, and ſon-in-law of that prophet, baving married his 
daughter Fatimah. After Mahomet's death, great diſ- 
putes aroſe about the ſucceſſion. Many ſtood for Ali; 
but Abubeker was preferred, and elected tlie firſt kalif. 
Ali took his turn, after the death of Othman.— The 
Perſians are the chief adherents to the ſect of Ali, whom 
they hold to have been the legitimate ſuceeſſor of Ma- 
homet, and Abubeker an uſurper. On the contrary, the 
Turks are of the ſect of Omar; and hold Ali in execra- 
tion, having raiſed a furious civil war among the Muſ- 
ſulmans. The a badge of the followers of 
Ali is a red turban, which is worn by the Perſians, who 
arc hence called in deriſion, by the Turks, Kr/i/bachz, 
q. d. red-heads, Ali is reputed the author of ſeveral 
works, particularly a Centiloquium, in great eſteem 
among the Arabs and Perſians, part of which has been 
publiſhed in Engliſh by Mr Ockley, 

ALJAMEIA is a name which the Moriſcoes in 
Spain give to the language of the Spaniards, Among 
other articles agreed on by the junto, which was ap- 
pointed by the emperor Charles V. in 1526, in favour 


of the Moriſcoes, this was one, That the Moriſcoes 


ſhonld no longer ſpeak Alpavarcia, i. e. Mooriſh or 
Arabic; but ſhould all ſpeak Aljameia, i. e. Spaniſh, as 
it was called by the Moors, and all their writings and 
contracts ſhould be in that language. 

ALIAS, in law, a ſecond or farther writ iſſued from 
the courts of Weſtminſter, after a capias, &c. ſued 
out without effect, | 


ALIBI, in law, denotes the abfence of the accuſed 


from the place where he is charged with having com- 


mitted a crime; or his being e//ewhere, as the word 
imports, at the time ſpecified, 

ALICANT, a large ſea-port town in the province 
of Valencia and territory of Segura, It is ſeated be- 
tween the mountains and the ſea, and has a caſtle 
deemed impregnable. The port is defended by three 
baſtions fnrniſhed with artillery. To prevent the viſits 
of the Algerine pirates, watch-towers were built to 
give, notice of the approach of an enemy's ſhip. It 
was taken from the Moors in 1264. The caſtle was 
taken by the Engliſh in 1706, and held ont a ſiege of 
two years before it was retaken by the French and Spa- 
niards, and at laſt ſurrendered upon honourable terms, 
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1 
Alicant. 
— — 
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Allen. 


alien is party in a cauſc, when the inqucſt 
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Alicata after part of the rock was blown up on which the caſtle 


ſto2d, and the governor killed, The houſes are high, 
and well b1i!t; and a very great trade is carried on here, 
particularly in wine and fruit. It is ſeated in the Me- 
diterraiican, on à bay of the ſame name, 37 miles north- 
eaſt of Murcia, and 75 ſouth of Valencia, W. Long. 
©. 36. N. Lat. 38. 24. | 
ALICATA, a mountain of Sicily, near the valleys 
Mazara and Noto, upon which was ſituated (as is ge- 
ncraily thought) the famo is Dædalion, wire the ty- 
rant Phalaris kept his brazen bull. 
 ALICATA, a town of Sicily, remarkable for corn and 
good wine. 
and is ſcated on a fort of peninſila near the fea, twen- 
ty-two miles S. E. of Girgenti. E. Long. 15. 20. 
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Aar Chlamyi, was a fort of veſt with fleeves, 
worn by the Roman boys till the age of thirtcen, at 
which time they put on the pretexta. 

ALIEN, in law, implies a perſon born in a ſtrange 
country not within the king's allegiance ; in contra— 


diſtinction to a denizen, or natural ſubject. The word 


in formed from the Latin alius, another“; 9. d. one 
born in another country, An alien is incapable of in- 
heriting lands in Britain till naturalized by an act of 
parliament. No alien is intitled to vote at the clec- 
tion of members of -parliameut; nor can he enjoy any 
office, or be returned on any jury, unleſs where an 
is compoſed 
of an equal number of denizens and aliens, The rea- 
ſons for eſtabliſhing thele laws were, that every man is 
preſumed to bear faith and love to that prince and 
country where he received protection during his infan— 
cy; and that one prince might not ſettle ſpies in auo- 
ther's country; but chiefly, that the rents and revenucs 
of the country might not be drawn to the ſubjects of 
another. Some have thought that the laws againſt a- 


liens were introduced in the time of Henry II. when 


a law was made at the parliament of Wallingford, for 
the expulſion of ſtrangers, in order to drive away the 
Flemings and Picards introduced into the Kingdom by 
the wars of King Stephen. Others have thought that 
the origin of this law was more ancicnt ; and that it 
is an original branch of the feudal law: for by that 
law no man can purchaſe any lands but he muſt be obli- 
ped to do fealty to the lords of whom the lands arc 
holden; fo that an alien who owed a previous faith to 
another prince, could not take an oath of fidelity in 
another ſovereign's dominions. Among the Romans, 
only the Civesr Romani were eſteemed freemen ; but 
when their territorics increaſed, all the Iralians were 
made free, under the name of Latins, tho' they had 


not the privilege of wearing gold rings till the time 


of Juſtinian, Afterwards all born within the pale of 
the empire were conlidered as citizens. 

ALtEN-Duty, an impoſt laid on all goods imported 
by aliens, over and above the cuſtoms, paid for ſuch 


goods imported by Britiſh, and on Britiſh bottoms, 


ALtEnNS-Duty is otherwiſe called petty cuſtoms, and 
nanigation=duty,—Filh dried or ſalted, and cod-fiſh or 
herring not caught in Britith veſſels and cured by Bri- 
tith, pay a double aliens-duvty.—On what footing Aliens 
ure permiticd to import forcign commodities into Great 
Britain, ſec Dur. 

Aturn-Priorics, a kind of inferior monaſteries, ſor— 
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It was plundered by the Turks in 1543; 


AAA 


merly very numerous in England, and fo called from Alienatien, 


their belonging to foreign abbeys. 


ALIENATION, in law, denotes the act of making 
over a man's property in land, tencments, &c, to an- 
other perſon. 

ALIENATION in mortmain, is making over lands, te- 
nements, &c. to a bod y- politic, or to a religious houſe, 
for which the king's licence muſt firſt be obtained, o- 
ther iſe the lands &c. alienated will be forteited. 


Aliment. 
— 


ALIENATION in fee, is the ſelling the fee-fimple of 


any land, or other incorporcal right. All perſons 
who have a right to lands may generally alien them 


to others; but. ſome alicnations are prohibited: ſuch. 


as alienations by tenants for life, &c. whereby they in- 
cur a ſorſeiture of their eſtate. By the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward I. a bar was put to alicnations by what we call 


entails, which is an expedient for procuring perpetui- 
- tics in families; but counter expedients were deviſed to 


defcat this intent, and a practice was introduced of 
cutting off entails by fines, and of barring remainders 
and reverſions by recoverics. 
tions in Henry VII's. time had a great effect on the 
conſtitution of England; as, among other regu— 


lations of that reign, it tended to throw the balance 


of power more into the hands of the pcople. By the 
ſtat. 12 Car, II. cap. 24. fines for alienations arc ta- 
ken away. Crown lands are only alicnable under a 
faculty of perpetual redemption. The council of La- 
teran, held 18-1123, forbids any clerk to alienate his 
benefice, prebend, or the like. By the Jaws of the 
ancient Jews, land could only be alienated tor the 
ſpace of 50 ycars. At coach return of the jubilee all 
returned again to the primitive owners, or their de- 
ſcendents, to whom the lands were originally allotted 
at the firſt diſtribution of Canaan. 

ALIENATION=( ffice, is an office to which all writs of 


covenants and entry, upon which fincs are levied, and 


recoverics ſutfercd, are carried, to have fincs for alic- 

nation ſct and paid thereon. _ . 
ALIMENT, (from ale, to nouriſh), implies food 

both ſolid and liquid: from which, by the proceſs of 


digeſtion, is prepared a very mild, ſweet, and whitiſh 


The {ſtature for aliena- 


liquor, reſembling milk, and diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of chyle; which being abſorbed by the lactcal veins, 
by them conveyed into the circulation, and there aſſi- 
milated into the nature of blood, aftords that ſupply 
of nutrition which the continual waſte of the body is 
found to require.—Next to air, food is the moſt neceſ- 
ſary thing for the preſervation of our bodies: and as 
on the choice thereof our health greatly depends, it is 
of great importance to underſtand, in general, what 
is the propereſt for our nouriſhment; and, in particular 
deviations from health, what is the beſt adapted to re- 
ſtore us. 
come putrid and acrimonious: freſh chyle, duly recei- 
ved, prevents this deſtructive tendeucy, and preſerves 
them in that mild ſtate which alone conſiſts with health, 
An animal diet aftords the moſt of this bland nutritious 
mucilage; watery fluids dilute the too groſs parts, and 
carry off what is become unfit for uſe, It is only the 


ſmall portion of jelly which is ſeparated from the fa- 
rinaceous parts of vegetables, that, after being much 
claborated, is converted into the animal natnre; yet 
the nle of vegetables prevents both repletion and a 
too great tendency to à putreſcent acrimony 5 ay 

od. 


Our blood and juices naturally incline to be- 
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Aliment. blood, In hot climates, as well as againſt the conſti- 
- tional heat of particular perſons, vegetables are de- 


manded in the largeſt portion ; animal ſubſtances at- 
ford the higheſt reliſh while our appetite continues; 
but will ſate the appetite before the ſtomach is duly fil- 
led. Vegetables may be caten after either fleſh or 
fiſh : few herbs or fruits ſatiate ſo much as that the 
ſtomach may not be filled with them, when it is alrea- 
dy fatisficd with fleſh or fiſh ; whence it may be ob- 
ſcrved that no dict which is very nouriſhing can be 
eat to fulneſs, becauſe its nutritions parts are oily and 
ſatiating. Health depends almoſt wholly on a proper 
craſis of the blood; and to preſerve this a mixture of 
vegetables in ſome degree is always required, for a 
loathing is ſoon the conſequence of animal food alone : 
hot acrid habits, too, receive from milk and vegetables 
what is needſul for correcting their exceſſes; but in 
cold, pituitous, and nervous habits, who want moſt nou- 
riikment from leatt digeſtion, and from the ſmalleſt 
quantity of food, animal dict is to be uſed more 
freely. | 

Thus much being offered as general principles with 
reſpect to the matter and quality of our aliment, the va- 
Ictudinarian may eaſily regulate his diet with ſome ad- 
vantage to himſelf by an attention to the few enſuing 
particulars, In winter, eat freely, but drink ſparingly : 
roaſt meat is to be preferred, and what is drank ſhould 
be {tronger than at other ſeaſons, In ſummer, let thirſt 
determine the quantity to be drunk; cold ſtomachs ne- 
ver require much: boiled meats and vegetables, if not 
otherwiſe contradicted, may now be more freely uſed. 
Lax habits require the winter's diet to be continued all 
the year, and rigid ones ſhould be confined to that of 
ſummer. Fat people thould faſt at times, but the lean 
mould never do 19, Thoſe who are troubled with e— 
ructations occaſioned by their food, ſhould drink bat 
little, and uſe ſome nnaccuſtomed exerciſe, The thirſty 
mould drink freely, but eat ſparingly. In general, let 
moderation be obſerved ; and tho' no dinner hath been 
had, a light ſupper is at all times to be preferred. Ak- 
ter very high- ſcaſoned meats, a glaſs of water acidula- 
ted with the acid elixir of vitricl, or in very weak 
ſtomachs the ſweet elixir of vitriol, is far more aſſiſ- 
tant to the work of digeſtion than the common method 
of taking brandy. See, further, Foop and Drink. 

CVtligation of ALIMENT, in Scots law, the natural obli- 
gation on parents to provide their children with the ne- 
ceſlaries of life, &c. Sce Law, Part III. No clxxili. 4. 

ALIMENTAR11 Putri, &c. were certain children main- 
rained and educated by the munificence of the empe- 
rors, in a ſort of public places, not unlike our hoſpitals, 
Trajan was the firit that bronght up any of theſe 
alimentary boys. He was imitated by Adrian, An- 
toninus Pius did the ſame for a number of maids, at 
the ſolicitation of Fauſtina ; and hence, in ſome me- 
dals of that empreſs, we read PVELLAE FAVSTINANAE. 


—Alexzander Severus did the like at the requeſt of 
Mammæa; 


Mammæanæ. 
ALIMENTARY D1@ or Canal, is a name given by Dr 
Ty ſon and ſome others to that part of the body thro? 


which the food paſſes, from its reception into the 


nouth to its Exit at the anrs ; including the gala, ſto- 
mach, and inteſtines. Sec ANATOMY. 
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and the maids thus educated were called 


This duct has been faid to be the true characteriſtic 


ALI 


of an animal, or mp the jargon of the ſchools) in pro- Alim 


prium quarto modo; there being no animal without it, 
and whatever has it being properly enough ranged un- 
der the claſs of animals. Plants receive their nouriſh- 
ment by the numerous fibres of their roots, but have 
no common receptacle for digeſting the food received, 
or for carrying off the recrements. But in all, even 
the loweſt degree of animal life, we may obſerve a ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, even where we cannot perceive. 
the leaſt formation of any organ of the ſenſes, unleſs 
that common one of feeling as in oyſters. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 269, p. 776, ſeq. 

Dr Wallis brings an argument from the ſtructure of 
the alimentary tube in man, to prove that he is not na- 
turally carnivorous; To which Dr Tyſon makes ſome 
objections. V. Phil. Tranſ. No 269, p. 777. bs 

ALIMENT ARY Law, lex alimentaria, was an old law 
among the Romans, whereby children were obliged to 
find ſuſtenance from their parents. | 

ALIMONY, in law, implies that allowance which 
a married woman ſues for, and is entitled to, upon any 
occaſional ſeparation from her huſband. See Law, 
Part III. No clx. 13. | | 

 ALIPILARIUS, or Ar 1r1Lvus, in Roman anti- 

quity, a ſervant belonging to the baths, whoſe buſineſs 
it was, by means of waxen plaſters, and an inſtrument 
called volſella, to take off the hairs from the arm-pits, 
and even arms, legs, &c, this being deemed a point of 
cleanlineſs, | | | 

ALIPTERIUM, enumTypoy, In antiquity, a place 
in the ancient pale ſiræ, where the athletæ were anoint- 
ed before their excrciſes. | 

ALIQUANT vyaxr, in arithmetic, is that number 
which cannot meaſure any other exactly without ſome 


remainder. Thus 7 is an aliquant part of 16 ; for 
twice 7 wants two of 16, and three times 7 excceds 
16 by 5. | 


ALIGUOT pax, is that part of a number or quan- 
tity which will exactly meaſure it without any remain- 
der. Thus 2 is an aliquot part of 4; 3 ofg; 4 of 16, 
&c. | 

ALISANDERS, or ALEXANDERS, in botany. See 
SMYRNIUM. | 

ALISMA, or WATER-PLANTAIN : A penus of the 
polyyynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
5th order, Totrapetaloides. The characters are: The 
calyx is a three leaved perianthium: The corolla con- 
ſiſts of three roundiſh, large, flat, expanding petals: 
The ſtamina conſiſt of ſix ſubulated filaments ſhorter 
than the corolla; the anther are roundiſh : The % 
tillum conſiſts of more than five germina; the ſtyli are 
ſimple, the ſtigmata obtuſe : The pericarpmm conſiſts 
of compreſſed capſulæ: The ſceds are {mall and ſolita- 
ry. Of this genus there are eight 

Species, viz. The plantago, or great water-plantain, 
which grows in all the marſhy parts of Britain; 
the ranunculoides, or leſſer water-plantain ; the natans, 
or creeping water-plantain ; the damaſonium, or ſtar- 
headed water-plantain ; all which are natives of Bri- 
tain, The others, viz, the flava, cordifolia, ſubu- 
lara, and parnaſſifola, are natives of America, where 


they are generally found in ſtagnating waters, and o- 
ther ſwampy places; ſo that it would be difficult to 


preſerve them in Britain, for they will not liye in the 
| | 3 M2 open 


ALK 
Alifontia open air, and tu require a bog to make them thrive ; 
yt as they are plants of no great beauty or ule, it is 
ſcarcely worth while to cultivate them. 

ALISONTIA, or Alien, (anc. geog.); 2 
river of Belgic Gaul, now A/{1z ; nich riting on the 
borders of Lorrain, and running through the duchy, 
waters the city of Luxemburg, and ſwelled by other ri- 
valets, falls imo the Sur, 

ALITES, in Roman antiquity, a deſignation gi- 
ven to ſuch birds as afforded maucr of auguries by their 
fight. | 

ALKADARII, a ſect among the Mahometans 
who deny any eternal, fixed, divine decrees, and are 
aſſeriers of free will, The word is formed from the 


Alen. 
— 


Arabic atkadar, which ſigniſies * decree,” The Alka- 


darii are a branch of Motazalites, and ſtand oppoſed to 
the Algiabarii. Sce ALGIAZARII, 
AL KAIIES T, or ALcarkEsT, in chemiſtry, an 
1niverſal menſtruum capable of reſolving all bodies in- 
to their firſt principles. Van Helmont pretended he 
vas poſſeſſed of ſuch a menſtruum ; but, however cre- 
dulous people might be impoſed on in his days, the no- 
tion is now become as ridiculons as the philoſopher's 
ſtone, the perpetuum mobile, &e.—lr is likewie uſed 
by ſome authors for all fixed ſalts volatilized. 
ALK ALI, in chemiſtry, one of the gencral di- 
viſions of ſalts, comprehending that claſs of chemical 


elements which, by their union with acids, form per- 


jet neutral, in oppoſition to the ſalts formed of acids, 
with metals or earths, which arc called ;perf-f. 
Alkaline ſalts are divided into two kinds, the fixed 


and volatile; and the former into two ſpecies, vege- 


table, and mineral or foſſil. All of thefe polſeſs ſome 
I properties in common, and ſome peculiar to each. 
Properties Thoſe which they have in common are, 1. An acrid 
common to and pungent taſte, which, when the ſalts are very pure 
Tens and ſtrong, degenerates into abſolute cauſtic} d 
line fates, and ſtrong, degenerates into abſolute cauſticity, anc 
Would entirely deſtroy the organ of ſenſation if long 
applied to it. 2. A teudency to diflolve animal ſubttan- 
ces, and to reduce them to a gelatinous ſubſtance, which 
all of them will do when very ſtrong. 3. An attrac- 
tion for acids, with a power of ſeparating earths and 
metals from them, though previouſly combined with 
the fatne, 4. They change the blue vegetable juices to 
green; the green to yellow; the yellow to orange; the 
orange to red; and the red to purple. 5. They unite 
with oils, and deſtroy or cauſe to fade almoſt all kinds 
of coloars that can be put upon cloth, whence their uſe 
in bleaching, &c. 
2 The properties common to both kinds of fixed alka- 
Properties lis are, 1. They reſiſt the action of fire to a great de- 
eee as gree, fo that they can caſily be reduced to a ſolid form 
: N by cvaporating any liquid in which they happen to be 
g diſſolved. 2. By an intenſe fire, they flow into a liquid 
which concretes into an hard and ſolid maſs in the cold. 

3. When mixed in certain proportions with thoſe eartlis 

or ſtones called vitrifiab/e, they melt, in a heat ſtill 

more intenſe, into glaſs. 5. Mixed with ammoniacal 

ſalts, with animal ſub{lances, or with ſoot, they extri- 

cate a volatile alkali. 

£554 The volatile alkali differs from the other two in be- 
of the vo- ing unable to reſiſt rhe fire, and being entirely refol- 
latile alkali able into an inviſible and permanently elaſtic fluid, cal- 
ted by Dr Prieſtley laline air. In conſequence of 

this volatility, it always affects the olfattory nerves 
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very perceptibly, and its ſmell is the general criterion Alkali. 
by which its ſtrength may be judged ot. 
for acids, power of changing colours, &c. are alſo con- 
ſiderably weaker than thoſe of the fixed alkalis. 
Thongyh two forts of volatile alkali are commonly 
fold under the names of ſpirits of hartſtiorn and of fal- 
ammoniac, the one differs from the other only in its 
degree of purity. The former is ſo called from its be- 
ing originally made from the horns of deer; but this 
material has been long laid afide, and the bones of hor- 
ſes, the V int, as they are called, of the horns of cat- 
tle, the parings of hoofs, Ac. have been ſubſtituted in 
their ſtead. This kind, however carefully prepared, 
always contains a portion of animal oil, the ſmell of 
which is very perceptible ; the other, prepared from 
pure {a} ammoniac, is totally free from any empyreuma- 
tic ſmell, and is as pure as it can be obtained by any 


means whatever. 


Efterveſcence with acids was formerly ſuppoſed to 
be a diſtinguithing property of alkalis, though it was ence with 
always known that by a mixture with quicklime they acids not a 
might be deprived of this property. Dr Black, how- characteri- 
ever, has ſhown that the efferveſcing with acids is no ſtic of al- 
property of pure alkali, but is occaſioned only by the kali. 
eſcape of fixed air from it: of conſequence, when 
quicklime is added, which attracts the whole or pgreat- 
cſt part of the fixed air, no efferveſcence can be per- 
ceived. In the ſtate in which the fixed alkalis are 
commonly met with, indeed, efferveſcence with acids 
may be ſaid to be an eſſential property; but this is en- 
tirely owing to the cauſe juſt mentioned, 9/8. a quan- 
tity of fixed air, to which they are united during the 
proceſs by which they were originally formed. The 
quantity of this air, however, 1s never ſo great as to 
ſatnrate them entirely; on the contrary, their alkaline 
properties are always very perceptible, and they are 
commonly ſaid to be in a mild ſtate. But the truth 
is, that now thcy are in a kind of intermediate ſtate 
between what may be called perfectly mild and per- 
feftly cauſtic. In their perfectly mild ſtate, they are 
united wich ſich a large quantity of fixed air as en- 
tirely overpowers their alkaline properties ; and there- 
ſore they are no more intitled to the name of alkalis 
in this ſtace, than when combined with the marine, ni- 
trous, or any other acid; in which caſe the compounds 
are called neutral ſalts. But it is a much more labo- 
rious and tedious proceſs to ſaturate an alkali com- 
pletely with fixed air than with any other acid; nor 


1 
Eſſerveſ- 


does it very caſily retaiu the aerial acid after it has 


once been combined with it. Hence the canſtic taſte 

and properties of the alkali almoſt always predominate, 

and the ſalt contains a portion of pure and cauſtic al- 

kali, to which alone its virtues are to be aſcribed. 
Vegetable alkali is obtained in its greateſt purity by 

deflagrating nitre with charcoal, provided we make uſe n of the 

of no more of the latter than is barely ſullicient to de- vegetable 

ſtroy the nitrous acid. It is, however, a very diſſicult alkali. 

matter to adjuſt this proportion with ſufficient ac- 

curacy ; for if we employ too much charcoal, the ſalt 

will be conſiderably phlopiſticated ; it too little, ſome 

part of the nitre will remain undecompoſed. Burnt 


tartay therefore, purified by ſolution and filtration, may 


be looked upon as the beſt alkali we have. The com- 
mon alkalis, or aſhes as they arc called, and ſaid to be 
obtained from the aſlies of vegetables, are always mix- 
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| This alkali 


parts of ver is the caſe with the vegetable alkali. 
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ic or other hcterogeneons matters; for which rea- 
ſon they are not to be employed in the nicer chemi- 
cal experiments, without being purified by ſolution in 
water, by filtration, and cryſtallization. The pureſt of 
all theſe ſalts is that called tlic ue pear!, imported 

6 from Hungary. | 
Its peculiar The vegetable alkali When thus purified, and con- 
properties. taining near one half its weight of fixed air, is of E 
white colour when dry, with a very hot and cauſtic 
taſte, poſſeſſing in an eminent degree all thole qualities 
which have been aſcribed to the alkaline ſalts in ge- 
neral, It runs per deliguium when expoſed to the air; 
and is nſually incapable of being cryſtallized, though 
it acquires this property after being employed in the 
rectification of ardent ſpirit, It adheres more cloſe- 
ly to acids than any ſubſtance hitherto diſcovered ; 
tough, from ſome experiments, Bergman was induced 
to believe that pure terra ponderoſa attracted acids ſtill 
more powerfully, But this has been diſcovered to be 
a miſtake by Dr Withering, who, jn a paper publiſhed 
in the 74th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
ſhows, that unleſs where the earth is united with vi- 
triolic acid, not only the vegetable, the foſſil, but even 
the volatile alkali, in its pure or cauſtic ſtate, will ſepa- 
rate it from any other with which it may be combined. 
Terra ponderoſa, therefore, will always decompoſe vi- 
triolated tartar, Glayber's ſalt, or vitriolic ammoniac ; 
whence the miſtake of this celebrated chemiſt probably 


with marine acid, it appears to have underpone ſome 
change; for the ſalt then produced, by combining it 
with the vitriolic acid, reſembles Glauber's ſalt almoſt 
as nv1-h as it does vitriolated tartar. It ſeems there- 
fore to have made ſome approach towards the nature 
of foſſil alkali ; but chemiſts have not inquired what 
would be the conſequence of repeated combinations of 
this Kind. | | = 
Of the foſ= The foil alkali differs from the vegetable in having 
{1 alkali. a ſmaller attraction for acids, in being more caſily fu- 
ſible by itſelf, and forming a more ſoluble compound 
with the vitriolic acid. It is alſo eaſily cryſtallizable, 
even without the addition of more fixed air than it 


to be more proper ſor plaſs or ſoap manufactures than 

the vegetable alkali; for which rcaſon the demand for 
8 it is very conſiderable. | 
; The foſſil alkah was anciently called matron or nitre, 
I and is ſpoken of by Pliny and Tacitus as an ingredi- 
ents, ent in glaſs, &e, and the ſcriptnres inform us that it 
was uſed in baths, The knowledge of this ſalt was 
Joſt in the general obſcuration of ſcience which took 
place on the decline of the Roman empire; nor do we 
find it mentioned till the time of the Hon. Robert 


mel gave an accurate account” of it in a memoir for 
the year 1736, little farther notice was taken of it till 
very lately. | | 
hound na- We ſare now certainly informed that the ſofſi] alkali 
tive in ma- is found native in many parts of the world, which ne- 
| The places 
where it abounds moſt are, Egypt, the country of Tri- 
poli in Barbary, the peak of Teneriffe in one of the 
Canary iſlands, Hungary, ſeveral of the provinces of 
Ruſſia, ſome parts of Aſia, particularly the neighbour- 


the world, 
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Aﬀteatj, cd with mach phlogiſton, and ſometimes with lime, 


has procceded, After this alkali has been once united 


naturally contains: and experience has determined it 


Boyle; and, even ſince that time, though. M. du Ha- 


AL K 

hood of Smyrna, &c. though it has not hitherto been Alkali. 

found in any of the weſtern countries of Europe, HE” 

cepting in the neighbourhood of vulcanoes, or in mi- 

neral waters; and in theſe laſt only in very ſmall quan- 

tity. | 
The great ſource of the mineral alkali, however, and j, 1 page 

from whence it is not improbable that the places al- of common 

ready mentioned have been ſupplied by fonre unk non ſalt. 

natural operation, is the water of the ocean. FoſitÞ 

alkali is the natural baſis of ſea-ſalt; and could an) 

method of readily procuring it from this ſalt be fallen 

upon, it would no doubt be a moſt valuable ſecret. 

Hitherto, however, all the methods uſed with any ſue- 

ceſs by the chemiſts may be reduced to two. 1. By 

mixing the nitrous acid with ſea- ſalt in a retort, in the 

proportion, according to Dr Vogel, of four of the 

acid to one of the falt, and diſtilling off the muriatic 

acid, or rather aqua regia, Which will be produced in 

the proceſs. The reſiduum will afford a cubical nitre 

by cryſtallization, from witence the alkali may be ob- 

tained pure by deflagrating with charcoal. 2. By ad- 

dition of vitriolic acid the ſpirit of ſea-ſalt will be ex 

pelled much more eaſily, and at a cheaper rate, than 

by the nitrons acid. The reſidnum affôrds Glauber's 

ſalt in great plenty; this being melted in a crucible 

with a ſafficient quantity of charcoal-duſt, forms a' 

hepar ſulphuris; which being decompoſed by means of 

the vegetable acid, the latter may be deſtroyed by force 

of fire, and the alkali obtained in purity, For a fur- 

ther explication of both theſe methods, ſee the article | 

CurEMISTRY, Index. | | 2 
The demand in England for ſoſſil alkali is ſup- 4 

plicd from the aſhes of alkali and other ſea plants, from | | 

which it is ſeparated in the ſame manner as the vege- 

table alkali from the aſhes of other plants. Thepureſt 

kind of aſhes containing this ſalt is called /oda or ba- 


rilla, and is imported chiefly from foreign countries; 


that which is obtained from ſea-weed growing on their 
own coaſts, and known by the name of kelp, is 
exceſſively impure, and ſcarce admits of being tho- 
roaghly analyſed according to the rules of chemiſtry. 8 

Both theſe alkalis may be deprived of their fixed Properties 
air, and thus rendered pure and cauſtic, by the addi- of both f- 
tion of quicklime. In this ſtate the difference between 1 
them is much Jeſs perceptible than in any other, though - og 9 85 
the addition of fixed air, or any other acid, always 
ſhows that no eſſential change has taken place in either. 
In this highly cauſtic ſtate they deſtroy the parts of 
animals in a manner ſimilar to that of fire; whence 
they are called potential canteries, as the former is 
called the actual cautery. M. Morveau informs us, 
that on digeſting a piece of beef in a ſolution of cau- 
ſtic vegetable alkali the liquor ſoon became red, and 
the fleſh aſſumed the form of a ſemitranſparent jelly, 
in which, however, one could cafily perceive the ra- 
mifications of the ſmalleſt fibre; and, after ſtandin 
ſome months, it emitted bat very little ſmell. The 
vegetable alkali is commonly made uſe of as the mate- 
rial ſor the common cauſtie or /apis infernalis of the: 
ſhops ; ſor the preparation of which, ſce CHEMISTRY, 
Index. Both alkalis attract moiſture from the air when 
reduced to a ſolid form in their canſtic ſtate, though: 
neither the fofſit alkali nor its combinations do fo in 
any other caſe. In their cauſtic ſtate alſo they only. 
unite yith oils, or diſſolve in ſpirit of wine; which laſt 

they, 


AL K 1 an |} ALX 
Alkali, they have been ſuppoſed to purify, though it is more 8 | Alxali. 

— ͤ — ' * , 5 "SS - 
— than probable that they. decompoſe and commenicate Volatile alkali combined with 

12 difagreeable qualities to it. 

Volatil- al- The volatile alkali, when procured immediately by 
kali in its the diſtillation of any ſubſtance capable of yielding it, 
& 13 obtained in a ſtate ſimilar to that iu which the alka- 
"cr lis are uſually met with, viz. half mild and half cau- 
ſtic. By expoſing the liquid alkali to a great quantity 
of fixed air, we may at laſt have it pertectly mild and 
neutralized, in which ſtate it appears as a white ſalt Acid of borax | 
extremely volatile, though lef; fo than the pure cauſtic Acid of phoſphorus 
alkali, It diflolves very readily in water; but unleſs | 
ſme cauſtic ſpirit, or ſome lime, or fixed alkali be add- 
cd, in order to abſtract part of the fixed air, it will 
ſcarcely exhibit the characteriſtic of volatile alkali, viz. 
4 pungent and urinous ſmell, The addition of fixed air, 
however, makes very little difference with regard to 
the chemical combinations of this ſalt; for 2s tixed 
air has a very ſlender power of acidity, it is expelled 
by every other acid with the greateſt caſc, and the 
ſame combinations formed as though it had not been 


Acid of tartar ] CA ſalt whole properties 
have not been inveſti- 
gated; which ſhoots 
into fine long cryſtals, 
and does not deliquate 
] in the air. | 
An anomalous ſalt. 
Microcoſmic ſalt, or eſ- 
ſential ſalt of urine. 
| Anomalous ſalts. | 
Volatile ſal am moniac, or 
I faltof hartſhorn. 


forms 


Saccharine acid, &c. 
Aerial acid 


Beſides their attraction for acids, the alkalis have 4 15 
alſo an attraction for oils, ſalphur, and ſpirits of wine, ons of the 1 
in the moiſt way, when the ſalts are deprived of their alkalis for 
fixed air; and in this, as well as the dry way, with vinous fub- 
ſeveral metals, and vitrifiable carths and ſtones, as has ſtznces. 


Acid of tartar 


Vitriolic acid WG. | 


pron. The only diffcrence is, that when a mild al- 
cali is added to an acid, a ſtrong cficrvelcence takes 


place by reaſon of the eſcape of the fixed air through 


the liquid, while with the cauſtic alkali the mixture 1s 
made quietly and without diſturbance. 
The various combinations of the alkaline falts with 


the different acids, and the neutral compounds thence 


reſulting, are exhibited in the following table. 
1. Vegetable fixed alkali combined with 


. { Vitriolated tartar, 
Nitrous acid | Nitrc. 

Marine acid 4 Sal digeſtivus. 

Acctous acid Terra foliata tartari. 
Acid of tartar > Soluble tartar, 

Acid of borax Anomalous ſalts, whoſe 
Acid of phoſphorns, properties have not 
Saccharine acid, &c. | | been aſcertained, 
Acrial acid | J [Mild or acratedalkali. 


forms 


2. Foffil or mincral fixcd alkali combined with 


"CGlauber's ſalt. 

Cubical nitre, 

Common falrt. 

A ſalt reſembling terra 
| foliata tartari, but which 

docs not deliquate, 

Rochelle ſalt. 

Borax. 


Viiriolic acid I 
Nitrous acid 
Marine acid 
Acctous acid 
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Acid of borax 
Acid of phoſphorus | 
Saccharine acid, &c. 


Acrial acid | ) 


Unknown ſalts, 
Mild foſſil alkali. 


3. Volatile alkalj combined with 


Vitriolic acid s Vitriolic ammoniac, or 
| Glauber's ſecret ſal 
2 ammoniac. 
Nitrous acid 5] Nitrous ammoniac, or 
; — 


volatile nitre. 
Common ſal ammoniac, 
J spiritus mindereri. 


Marine acid 
Acetous acid 


& 


been already mentioned. 1% 
With oil the vegetable fixed alkali forms a ſoap, 
though leſs perfect than that made with the canſtic mi- 


ncral alkali, When combined with fixed air they 


{carcely nnite with oils. Boiled with ſulphur, or mclt- 
cd with it in their dry ſtate, they unite into a very fe- 
tid compound called hepar ſulphiris, which is ſoluble 


in water, but totally and very quickly Cecompoſed by 


the contact of air, Vegctable alkali unites with iron, 
tin, and zinc; corrodes copper, and runs with it into 
a liquor of a deep blue colour, and joins with lead in 
fuſion. It docs not act upon gold in its metallic ſtate ; 


but if a ſafficient quantity be added to a ſolution of 


gold in aqua regia, the calx of the metal will be firſt 
precipitated and afterwards ditlolved. 

Vegetable alkal is a principal ingredient in the pow- 
ders called fux2s, uſed lor the ſuſion of metalline ores. 


It promotes. the fuſion of carths, and forms glaſs with. 


the cryſtalline kind. It is ſoluble in an «equal weight 
of diſtilled water; and, when cxpoſed 10 the air, it 
ſoon attracts moiſture from it and flows into a liquid. 
In its cauſtic ſtate it diſſolves in ſpirits of wine, and 
forms with it a red tincture called Van Helmont's 
tinfture of ſalt of tartar, formerly uſed both as an in- 
ternal and external remedy, but now fallen into dif- 
repute. | | | | 
Foſſil alkali in its canſtic ſtate unites with oil into 


an harder ſoap than that made with vegetable alkali. 


With ſulphur it forms a hepar ſulphuris in the ſame 


manner as the vegetable alkali, and yields a tincture 
with ſpirit of wine, which ditlolves part of the ſalt 


whilſt hot, but lets it fall again in a cryſtalline form 
when cold. Gold, ſilver, or quickfilver, are not af- 
fected by a ſolution of this ſalt; but copper and tin 
arc diſſolved by it in the open air. It affects tin, lead, 
regulus of aniimony, and cobalt, ſlightly ; but acts 


powerfully upon zinc, and forms a kermes mineral 


with crude antimony. Copper, iron, biſmuth, zinc, 
antimony, and regulus of cobalt, fuſed with two parts 
of foſſil alkali, are almoſt entirely diflolved in a very 
ſtrong heat; but tin, lead, and regulus of antimony, 
treated in the ſame manner, only ſutfer a partial ſolu- 
tion. | 

All the alkalis are of conſiderable uſe in medicine, 

| though 
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thongh the particular virtues of vegetable and foſſil al- 


——— kali have no: hitherto bcen properly aſcertained, It 


14 

ical 3 a , 
MO able diverſity in thcir operations on the human body, 
alkaline 
ſalts. 


is probable, however, that there mult be a conſider- 


as the vegetable alkali ſhows itſelf fo much more acrid 
and powerful than the foſſil. As both of them unite 
immediately with acids, and change them into mild 
neutral ſalts : hence, if any of the ſtrong mineral acids 
ſnould fall upon any part of the human body, and be- 
gin to corrode and give pain, the immediate applica- 
tion of the lixivium tartari, or of a ſolution of any of 
thole alkaline ſalts in water, or of the ſalts themſclves 
in powder, will deſtroy their cauſtici;y, and prevent 
their doing further miſchief : Or it any of theſe acids 
ſhould drop on clothes, linen, or other ſabſtances, and 
alkaline falts are immediately applied, they will neu- 
tralize the acid, and prevent its further corroſion : Or 
if a perſon ſhoald, through miltake, ſwallow any of 
the mineral acids, or corrolive ſublimate, or any other 
corroding ſalt which an alkali will decompoſe, the 
taking down into the ſtomach ſolutions of the alkaline 
ſalts, or the ſalts themſelves in proper doſes, are the 
moſt likely means of aifording relict, if not given too 
late (2). | 

Both the vegetable and foſſil alkali applicd exter- 


_ nally in a cauſtic ſtate, firſt irritate and inflame the 


{kin, and afterwards act as fire in mortifying and de- 
ſtroying it; and therefore have been much uſed by ſur- 
geons for opening bubocs and other abſceiles, and for 
cating away proud or fungous fleſh that ſprouts out 
from ſores. Various ſormulez of cauſtic alkalis have 
been employed for theſe purpoſes, of which an account 


is given under CHEMISTRY and PHARMACY. 


The alkaline falts, when much diluted with water, 
have been uſed as waſhes for removing pimples from 
the face ; but if ſuch waſhes are continued long, they 
arc apt to ſpoil the ſkin. The ancients often uſed to 


diflolve natron (the fofſil alkali) in their baths, and 


eſlcemed ſich baths uſeful for removing itchings of 
the Kin, the ſcab, the impetigo, leproſy, and almoſt 
all forts of cutaneous eraptions ; and they employed 
baths of the ſame kind for promoting ſweat, and for 
curing various diſorders. They mixcd it likewiſe with 
turpentine, with oils, and with ituils of various kinds, 
and rubbed or applicd ſuch compolitions to the ſkin, 
for removing different complaints, to heal ſores, to 
ſtrengthen weak or relaxed parts, to deſtroy the poiſon 
of the bite of a mad dog, and of ſcrpents : and they 
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the dilfolution of the vital fluid; of which Dr Monro Alkali. 


lays he has ſcen ſeveral inſtances. 

Alkalis promote the ſecretions in general, particu- 
larly by the kidneys ; but by the help of warm liquors 
and bed- clothes, their operation may be directed to- 


wards the ſkin. They have alſo been emplcy ed in caſes. 


of heartburn, and others where an acid prevails in the 
ſtomach and bowels, or where theſe organs are loaded 
with viſcid phlegm. They are likewiſe given with a 
view to aſſiſt the operation of the bile when it is too 
weak and inert, cither by themſelves, or mixed with 
purgative or other medicines. 
been alleged to be a more powerful ſolvent of the hu- 


man calculus than the vegetable, though perhaps with- 
out any juſt foundation. It is given from 5 to 20 grains 


three times a.day ; and in ſome caſes even to 
that quantity. 


ouble 
It may be taken in any common li- 


quor, or in clean broth made of lean meat, from which. 


the fat has been ſkimmed off; or the powdered ſalts 


may be made up into pills or boluſes mixed with li- 


quorice powder, by means of mucilage of gum Arabic 
or conſerve. 


The vegetable alkali has long been uſedas a diuretic Are of con 
in dropſies with great ſucceſs ; and Dr Monro informs ſiderable 


The fofiil alkali has 


ne ama——and 


us, that he has ſeen a number of caſcs of anaſarca in uſe in dro 


which the water was carried off by it. As dinretics, 
it may be taken from ten grains to half a drachm, or 
morc, two or three times a-day, mixed with ſome di- 
{tilled water, ſyrup, broth, or water-gruel, or with two 
ounces of white-wine, which partly ncutralizes the ſalt. 
When added to infuſions of juniper-berrics, broom-tops, 
horſc-radith, muſtard-ſced, winter's-bark, &c. in wine 


and beer, they prove powerful diuretics; and Dr Monro 


gives the following formula. 


«© Take broom-tops, horſe-radiſh, and juniper- ber- 


ries, oi cachi an ounce ; bruiſe them in a ſtone or marble 
mortar ; put them into a large wide-mouthed bottle, 


and add to them an ounce of ſalt of tartar and two 
Infuſe them for four days; 


quarts of Rhenith wine. 


decant off the, wine, and filter it through paper for 
C 
ule, 


times a-day.“ 


Or, Take an onnce of canclla alba, and as much 
muſtard- ſced and juniper-berries; bruiſe them well in 


an iron mortar, and add an ounce of purified vegetable 
alkali with two quarts of porter: infuſe for four days, 
and filter the liquor throngh paper; let the patient take 
a wine-glaſs full every four or fx hours.“ 


TWo or three ounces may be taken three or four 


C8. 


Py 
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15 cſteemed it as an antidote againſt many other poiſons. The dinretic powers of theſe medicines are ſometimes 
Do not act It has been proved that alkaline ſalts preſcrve animal increaſed by opium, and they have been ſucceſsfully 
as antiſep- ſubſtances from putreſaction; on which account ſome joined with eſſential oils and balſams. | 17 
erb praQtitioners have concluded that they act as ſtrong The moſt remarkable property of theſe ſalts, how- An excel- 
the human àntiſeptic remedies when ſwallowed as medicines, and ever, is that of diſſolving tlie human calculus; tor the lent ſolvent: 
body, are taken up by the lacteal veſſcls, and by them car- diſcovery of which, Mrs Stephens, in the year 1740, ofthe tone. . 


ricd to the ſubclavian vein to be mixed with the blood, obtained a parliamentary reward of 50001. At that 


Experience, however, has ſhown that they have effects 
directly oppoſite, and that by {ſtimulating the veſſels 
and quickening the circulation, they contribute towards 


time Dr Jarins being afflicted with the ſtone, tried a 
number of experiments on theſe medicines; from which 
he concluded, that their efficacy depended entirely on 


the 


— 18 — — 


— 


(A) With regard to the mineral acids, an exception ſeems to take place if oil of vitriol in its concentrated 
ſtate ſhonld happen to be ſwallowed ; for this contracts ſuch a degree of heat on the contact of any aqueous 
flnid as would deftroy the patient, independent of another cauſe. An inſtance we have ſeen where a perſon : 
unhappily miſtook a bottle of oil of vitriol for water in the night-time. He recovered by ſwallowing inſtantly , 
a great quamity of milk, Another recovered by drinking a bottle of Florence oil. 
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Alkali. the alkaline ſalts au lime which they contained; and 
— thereforc he began to try what effects a ſoap- ley would 
have on himſclt. At firſt he took only a few drops, 
but gradually increaſed his doſc till he came to an 
ounce, aud foinctimes an ounce and a half, ina proper 
vehicle, in 24 hours. This produced the diſcharge of 
ſome ſmall calculi, and relieved him of the ſymptoms 
of the ſtone. Dr Hartley, likewiſe, laboured under 
this complaint; aud belicving that the cfficacy of Mrs 
Stephen's medicines depended on the ſoap, lime, and 
alkaline ſalts which they contained, ordered a paſte to 
be prepared for himſelf, made of cight ounces of ſoap, 
one of oyſter-ſhell lime, a drachm of ſalt of tartar, and 
as mach water as formed the whole into a ſoft maſs; of 
which he took large quantities, and found himſelf 
greatly relieved, though not cured, as a ſtone was found 
in his bladder after his death. Theſe and 0: her in- 
ſtances of ſucceſs, ſoon brought the medicines Into ge- 
neral uſe: but though many found relief from them, 
others, particularly thoſe who were afflicted with the 
ſtone, had all the ſymptoms of their diſtemper aggra- 
vated, by the ſalts rendering the blood, and other li- 
quors of the body, particularly the urine, ſharp and a- 
crid, ſo as to irritate and inflame the bladder, which 


was already in too irritable a ſtate, from the conſtant - 


friction of the calculus lodged within it. The late ex- 


periments of Mr Schecle ind Sir Torbern Bergman, 


however, have made it evident, that the human calcu- 
Jas is compoſed of a conerete acid joined to a ſmall por- 
tion of animal carth. Moſt people, therefore, who are 
alflicted with the ſtone or gravel, with to try the effi- 
cacy of theſe remedies, rather than ſubmit to the dan- 
gerous operation of lithotomy ; we ſhall therefore ſub- 
join, from Dr Monro, the following directions for ma- 
13 King and uſing the ſoap-ley. 
-Monro's « Takeof ſalt of tartar, eight ounces ; of freſh quick- 
directions lime, four ounces ; of diſtilled water, a quart : mix 
for making them all well together in a large bottle, and let them 
and uling tand for 24 hours; then pour off the ley and filter it 
the ba- through paper, keeping it in well-ſtopped vials for uf 
ley. 1 Pays ' 2207 , Eadie S b. TOM ak, 
Of this the doſe is from 30 drops to three or four 
drachms, which is to be repcated two or three times in 
the day. | : Eo 
One of the beſt methods of taking this ley is, to 
mix the quantity to be uſed in the day with three pints 
of plain broth, which hes been made with the lean part 
of veal, with all the fat or oily parts ſeparated from it, 
by putting it, when made, into a large bowl, and ſkim- 
ming them off with a ſpoon when cold, and to drink, 
within an hour, a pint of this broth three times in the 
day—early inthe morning—at noon—and in the even- 
ing; and to continue the uſe of this medicine for three, 
four, or more months; and, during this courſe, to live 
on ſuch things as leaſt counteract the operation of the 
medicine: to take for breakfaſt ſome plain broth, ſuch 
as has been deſcribed, with dry toaſted bread or biſcuit 
or a diſh or two of tea or coffee in place of the broth : 
for dinner, to eat the lean part of plain boiled or roaſt- 
ed meat, or a fowl, with their own gravy or juice for 
ſauce: and to eat only of vegetables which contain but 
little acid, ſuch as potatoes, &c. and tc nſe for drink 
| toaſt and water, or water with a very ſmall portion of 
ſpirit in it; and to abſtain from eating fruit and aceſ- 
cent vegetables, fat meat, butter, or oil; and from 
drinking wine, beer, cyder, punch, and in ſhort from 
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blood.“ | 


ſerviceable, our author ſays he has ſcen only one gentle- 


poiſons with the fixed alkali. 


ALX 
taking any thing which is likely to counteract or de- Alkali. 
ſtroy the effects of the ley.” ar as 
With regard to the uſc of the ſoap-ley, our author 
obſerves, “that he has ſeen a number of people who 
have taken it, both for gravelliſh complaints and for 
the ſtone ; that many of thoſe who had gravel were 
relieved, and ſome of them ſcemed to be cured ; that 
ſome few of thoſe who had the confirmed ſtone, received 
conſiderable relief for a time from its uſe : but the com- 
plaintsafterwards returned; nor can he ſay that one com- 
plete cure was made; though from the accounts given by 
the late Dr Whytt of Edinburgh, and others, it ſhould 
appcar that this had ſometimes happened : that in 
many caſes of ſtone the ley occaſioned pain and irrita- 
tion, and increaſed the violence of the ſymptoms ſo 
much, that the patients were obliged to lay it aſide ; 
and that this happened moſt frequently where the blad- 
der ſcemed to be already diſeaſed from the irritation of 
the ſtone : that at all times it is adviſable to lay aſide 
this medicine, at leaſt for a time, whenever it irritates 
and occaſions pain, or where there are appearances of 
its continued uſe having broken down the craſis of the 


Inſtead of the ſoap-ley, the following ſolution of 1 ve- 
vegetable alkali, fully ſaturated with fixed air, has been getable al- 
lately recommended as a powerful ſolvent of the ſtone. kali recom- 
« Take two ounccs of ſalt of tartar, and diſſolve it in mended. 
two quarts af diſtilled water, and then ſaturate it fully 
with fixed air; and let the patient take eight ounces 
of it every eight hours.“ But though many caſes have 
been related in which this medicine is ſaid to have been 


man who had taken it, and who had found conſider— 
able relief from it. Soap-ley has likewiſe been recom- 
mended as a ſolvent of bilious calculi, and has ſome- 
times been of ſervice ; but this has probably ariſen more 
from its property of diilolving thick and viſcid hu- 
mours, and aſſiſting the action of the bile, than by 
acting on the calculi themſelves, | _ 
The volatile alkali has many of the virtues of the Medical 
fixed, but affects animal ſubſtances, particularly in its virtues of 
cauſtic ſtate, leſs powerfully than they do. It pives a the volatile 
briſk and ſtrong ſtimulus to the nerves and fibres of li- alkali. 
ving animals; and is therefore employed in diſeaſes 
where the pulſe is low and the circulation too languid; 
in low fevers, where the patient is in danger of ſink- 
ing; in apoplectic and lethargic diſorders of elderly 
people of phlegmatic habits, in paralytic caſes, faint- 
ing fits, &c. where a briſk and ſtimulating remedy is 
wanted. It is often uſed as a diaphoretic and ſudorific 
in caſes of rheumatiſm, in the end of fevers, catarrhs, 
and other diſcaſes, where a plentiful diaphoreſisor ſweat 
is required ; and, according to our author, it is prin- 
cipally owing to this quality that the alkalis have ob- 
tained their reputation of being efficacious remedics 
againſt the bites of ſcrpents and other venomous ani- 
mals. It is equally efficacious againſt mineral acid 


21 

It now remains only to give ſome account of the o- Origin of 

rigin of the alkalis, or that proceſs by which they are alkaline 

naturally produced. This ſubje&t, however, is very ſalts. 
much involved in obſcurity ; nor has the origin of fix- 
ed alkalis, at leaſt, been inveſtigated with ſuch diligence 
and ſucceſs as that of the acids. Chemiſts: have been 
divided in their opinions, whether alkaline ſalts be na- 
| tural 


Alkali. 
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tural bodies, or formed by the force of fire, uniting the 
principles of which they conſiſt in the burning or di- 
ſtilling the ſubſtances from which they are got. It is 
generally ſuppoſed that they are formed by the force 
of fire intimately uniting an earth, an acid, and an in- 
flammable matter together, ſo as to form an alkaline 
ſalt, which is ſuppoſed to be compoſed of theſe princi- 
ples. In ſupport of this opinion, it has been alleged, 
1. That the fixed vegetable alkali is produced by burn- 
ing vegetables which contain the principles fit for form- 
ing theſe ſalts; though no veſtige of an alkali can be 
dibovered in theſe vegetables in their natural ſtate. 
2. That the eſſential ſalts of vegetables, which contain 
an acid and an earth, on being calcined in a crucible 
with charcoal, yield an alkaline ſalt. 3. That by al- 
ternately allowing the vegetable alkali to run per deli- 
quium, and drying it again, it precipitates a quantity 
of earth every time it is diſſolved ; .ſo that the whole 
of the ſalt is at laſt reduced to this kind of earth, while 
the acid, phlogiſton, &c. have evaporated, or been de- 
ſtroyed by the repeated application of heat for drying 
the ſalt. 4. In like manner the volatile alkali is pro- 
duced by diſtilling animal ſubſtances which contain the 
principles fit for producing it, though no marks of a 
volatile alkali could be diſcovered in theſe ſubſtances 
while they were freſh, 1 


On the other hand, it has been aſſerted, that the al- 


kaline ſalts obtained by burning vegetables, or diſtilling 
animal ſubſtances, exiſted originally in the materials 
from which they are procured ; that they were gene- 
rated in the plants by the proceſs of vegetation, and 


freed by the fire from the other principles which diſ- 


ments to contain a vegetable alkali. 


guiſed them. In ſupport of this opinion the following 
arguments are made uſe of by Meſſrs Weigleb, Roſen- 
ſtiel, Morvcau, &c. 1. That they had not been able to 
procure an alkaline ſalt by mixing earths, oil, and acids 
together, and ſubjecting them to the moſt intenſe fire. 
2. The-cryſtals of tartar, which were formerly believed 
to be pure acid ſalts, have been found by late experi- 
3. The vegetable 


alkaline ſalt, when purified, is always of the ſame na- 


tare, from whatever ſubſtance it is procured ; and 


therefore muſt have been an original principle or body 


exiſting in the vegetables from which it is procured : 
for had it been produced by art, it would have varied, 
and we ſhould have had different ſpecies of it, accor- 
cing to the principles which the plants contained. 
And, 4. The neutral ſalts which have been found mix- 
ed with the aſhes of plants, as vitriolated tartar, nitre, 
and ſca - ſalt, are likewiſe ſtrong proofs of the original 
exiſtence of alkali in vegetables. 


On this ſubject Dr Monro obſerves, that hitherto 


we have not ſufficient evidence to determine poſitively 
whether the vegetable alkali be produced by the force 
of fire, or if it exiſted originally in the ſubſtances from 


which it is prepared, though he is inclined to favour 


the former opinion. With regard to the volatile al- 


kali, however, we have abundant evidence of its being 
produced from ſubſtances which could not poſſibly be 
ſuppoſed te contain it originally. Dr Stahl aſſures us, 
that if any dry fixed alkaline ſalt be well rubbed in a 
mortar with ſuch a quantity of oil of turpentine as is 
ſufficient to make it of the conſiſtence of a pulp, and 
digeſted for ſome weeks in a cucurbit or retort, we ob- 
tain a volatile alkali. Mr Geoffroy relates, that having 
Vol. I. — — 
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cies of phyſalis. See PRVYSALIs. 


a a feaſt-day to cach. 
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placed a large retort in a ſand furnace, and adapted a 
tubulated receiver to it, afterwards heating the bot- 
tom of the retort red hot, he put into it, by means of 


a long tube _ from the upper part of the neck, a 


powder compoſed of equal parts of nitre and charcoal, 
on which there came over into the receiver a liquor 
highly impregnated with volatile alkali. Cartheuſer, 
in the firſt volume of his Materia Medica, tells us, that 
if two parts of ſalt of tartar be mixed with one of ſul- 
phur, and be afterwards diſtilled, they yield a volatile 
alkaline ſalt and ſpirit. Boerhaave and Macquer have 
both affirmed, that the vegetative proceſs itſelf produ- 
ces a volatile alkali ; and that the juices got by bruiſing 


Alkali 
h 1 
Saints. 
9 


muſtard- ſeed and other alkaleſcent vegetables, as they 


are called, contain a volatile alkali which efferyeſces 
with acids: but this is denied by Cartheuſer and Vo- 
gel, who affirm that they could diſcover no traces of 


volatile alkali in their juices by any experiments they 


made, 

But whatever may be concluded from the experience 
of former chemiſts, the late diſcoveries of Dr Prieſtley 
and Mr Cavendiſh have deciſively ſhown, that the vola- 
tile alkali is by no means a ſimple element or natural 
principle, but a compound, and which may be artifi- 


cially prepared. Dr Prieſtley informs us, that by the gee Acrolo- 


union of nitrous air with iron, a volatile alkali is gene- 
rated; and Mr Cavendiſh, that by the action of the 
electric fluid, or pure elementary fire, upon phlogiſti- 


gy, no 149. 


cated air, the nitrous acid is produced: the volatile al- See Acid, 
kali, therefore, muſt be ſuppoſed to conſiſt ultimately * 7 


of phlogiſticated air united to a great quantity of ele- 
mentary fire, In like manner, if we can ſuppoſe this 
ſubtile element to enter into the ſubſtance of any kind 


of earth in ſuch a manner as to exert its peculiar action 


when that ſubſtance is applied to any other, we may 
reaſonably conclude that the fixed alkalis alſo are not 
ſimple and permanent principles, but capable of artifi- 
cial compoſition and decompoſition, It is certain that 


of fire; and as we know that this element is combined 


in a latent ſtate with fluids, there can be no abſurdity 


in ſuppoſing it capable of combining alſo with ſolids. 
ALKALI, or Sal Kali, in botany, See SALICOR- 
NIA. | 
ALKANET, in botany. See ANcuvusa. 
ALKEKENGI, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 


ALKENNA, in botany. See Lawsoxla. 


ALKERMES, in pharmacy, a compound cordial me- 


dicine made in the form of a confection, deriving its 
name from the kermes-berries uſed in its compoſition. 
ALKORAN. See ALCORAN. | EA 
ALL-HALTOwS. See ALL-Saints. 
ALL-Good. See CHENOPODIUM. 
ALL-Heal. See HERACLEUM and STACHYS, 
 ALL-Saints, in the calendar, denotes a feſtival ce- 


lebrated on the firſt of November, in commemoration 
of all the ſaints in general ; which is otherwiſe called 


the action of alkaline ſalts is extremely ſimilar to that 


All-Hallows. The number of ſaints being fo exceffive- 
ly multiplied, it was found too burdenſome to dedicate 


In reality, there are not days 
enough, ſcarce hours enough, in the year, for this 
purpoſe. Hence an expedient was had recourſe to, by 
commemorating ſuch in the lump as had not their own 


days. Boniface IV. in the ninth century, introduced 


3 N the 
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All-Saints the feaſt of Al Saints in Italy, which was ſoon after and ſeveral pieces of his own compoſing, In his com- Allay 
Bay adopted into the other churches. IE poſitions he is thought to ſhow more erudition than | 
All- Sure Bay, a ſpacious harbour near St Salva- judgment: he uſcd alſo to make frequent digreſſions © Negiance, 


Allative. gor in Brazil, in S. America, on the Atlantic Ocean. from one ſubject to another. He dicd at Rome in 1669, 
W. long. 409. S. lat. 129. aged 33, 


matics, than Allatius, 


would be at liberty to rake orders.” 


ALL-Souls, in the calendar, denotes a feaſt-day, held 
on the ſecond of November, in commemoration of all 
the faithful deceaſed. —The feaſt of All-Souls was firſt 
introduced in the eleventh century, by Odilon abbot of 
Cluny, who enjoined it on his own order ; but it was 
not long before it came to be adopted by the neighbour» 
ing churches. 

ALL-SPICE. Sce MygTus and CALYCANTHUS. 

' ALLA, or ALLAH, the name by which the profeſ- 
ſors of Mahometaniſm call the Supreme Being. 

The term a/la is Arabic, derived from the verb a/ah, 
to adore, It is the ſame with the Hebrew Eloah, which 
ſigniſies the Adorable Being. Y 

ALLAMANDA, in botany; a genus of the mo- 


nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 


plants. The characters arc: The calyx is a five leay'd 
perianthium : The coro//a conſiſt of one funnel-ſhaped 
petal; the tube cylindric ; the border ſcmiquinquefid 
and ventricoſe; the diviſions expanding and obtule : 


The ſtamina have ſcarce any filaments; the anther: 
are five, arrowy-ſliap'd, converging, in the throat of the 


tube: The piſti/um has an oval germen, girt at the 
baſe with an annular margin; the ſtylus is filiform, the 
length of the tube; the ſtigma is headed, and contrac- 
ted in the middle: The pericarpium is an orbicular, 
compreſs'd, briſtly capſule, containing one cell with 
two valves: The /zeds are imbricated, orbicular, flat, 
with a membranaceous wing on the margin, and are 
very numerous. There is but one ſpecics, the cathar- 


tica, a native of Surinam. 


ALLANTOIS, or ALLANTOIDES, à gut-ſhaped 
veſicle inveſting the ſœtus of cows, goats, theep, &c. 
filled with an urinous liquor conveyed to it from the 
urachus.—(Sce COMPARATIVE Anatomy). Anatomilts 
are not agreed whether the allantois has any exiſtence 


in the haman ſpecics or not, 


ALLATIUS (Leo), keeper of the Vatican library, 
a native of Scio, and a celebrated writer of the 17th 


century. He was of preat ſervice to the gentlemen of 
7 8 2 


Port Royal in the controverſy they had with M. Claude 
touchin 


the belief of the Greeks with regard to the 
cuchariſt. No Latin was ever more devoted to the ſee 
of Rome, or more inveterate againſt the Greek ſchiſ- 
He never engaged in matri- 
mony, nor was he ever in orders; and Pope Alexan- 
der VII. having aſked him one day, why he did not en- 


ter into orders? he anſwered, “ Becaiſe, I would be 


, 


frce to marry.” 


7 The pope rejoined, “ If ſo, why do 
you not marry ?”! 


« Becauſe,” replied Allatius,“ J 
Thus, as Mr 
Bay le obſerves, he paſſed his whole life, wavering be- 


twixt a pariſh and a wife; ſorry, perhaps, at his death, 
for having cholen ncither of them ; when if he had fix- 


ed upon one, he might have repented his choice for 30 
or 40 years. —If we believe John Patricius, Allatius 
had a very extraordinary pen, with which, and no o- 
ther, he wrote Greek for 30 years; and we need not 
be ſurpriſed, that, when he loſt it, he was ſo grieved, 
that he could ſcarce forbear crying, He publiſhed ſe- 
veral manuſcripts, ſeveral tranſlations of Greek authors, 


ALLAY. Sce ALLoy. 

ALLEGATA, a word anciently ſubſcribed at. the 
bottom of reſcripts and conſtitutions of the emperors ; 
as ſignata or teſtata, was under other inſtruments. 

ALLEGEAS, or A1.LEG1As, a ſtuff manufactured in 
the Eaſt-Indies. There are two forts of them; ſome 
are of cotton, and others of ſeveral kinds of herbs which 
are ſpun like flax and hemp. Their length and breadth 
are of eight ells, by five, ſix, or ſeven cighths; and of 
twelve ells, by three-fourths, or five-eighths. 

ALLEGIANCE, in law, is the tie, or /igamen, 
which binds the ſubject to the government in return for 


that protection which the government affords the ſub- 


ject. The thing itſelf, or ſubſtantial part of it, is found- 
ed in reaſon and the nature of government; the name 
and the form are derived from ancient Gothic uſage. Un- 
der the feudal} ſyſtem, every owner of lands held them in 
ſubj ection to ſome ſuperior or lord, from whom or from 
whoſe anceſtors the tenant or vaſſal had received them: 
and there was a mutual traſt or confidence ſubſiſting be- 
tween the lord and vaſſal, that the lord ſhon]d protect 
the vaſſal inthe enjoyment of the territory he had grant- 
ed him; and, on the other hand, that the vaſſal ſhould be 
faithfulrothelord,anddefecnd him againſt all his enemies. 
This obligation on the part of the vaſſal was called his 


_ ftdelitas or fealty: and an oath of fealty was required by 


the feudal law to be taken by all tenants to their land- 
lord, which is couched in almoſt the ſame terms as the 
ancient oath of allegiance ; except that, in the uſual oath 
of fealty, there was frequently a ſaving or exception of 
the faith due to a ſuperior lord by name, under whom 
the landlord himſelf was perhaps only a tenant or vaſ- 
ſal. But when the acknowledgment was made to the 
abſolute ſuperior himſelf, who was vaſſal to no man, it 
was no longer called the oath of fealty, but the oath of 
allegiance; and therein the tenant ſwore to bear faith 
to his ſovereign lord, in oppoſition to all men, without 
any ſaving or exception. Land held by this exalted 
ſpecics of fealty, was called feudumligium, a liege fee; 
the vaſlals homines ligii, or liege men; and the ſovereign, 


their dominus ligins, or liege lord. And when ſovereign 


princes did homage to each other for lands held under 
their reſpective ſovereignties, a diſtinction was always 
made between ſimple homage, which was only an ac- 
knowledgment of tenure; and liege homage, which in- 
cluded the fealty betore-mentioned, and the ſervices 
conſequent upon it. In Britain, it becoming a ſettled 
principle of tenure, that all lands in the kingdom are 
holden of the king as their ſovercign and lord para- 
mount, no oath but that of fealty could cver be taken 
to inferjor lords; and the oath of allegiance was ne- 
ceſlarily confined to the perſon of the king alone. By 
an eaſy analogy, the term allegiance was ſoon brought 
to ſignify all other engagements which are due from 
ſubjects to their prince, as well as thoſe duties which 


were {imply and merely territorial. And the oath of 


allegiance, as adminiſtered in England for upwards of 
600 years, contained a promiſe ** to be true and faith- 
« ful to the King and his heirs, and truth and faith to 
bear of life and limb and terrene honour, and not to 


EH 


Blackſtone's 
Comment, 


ALL 


-ance © know or hear of any ill or damage intended him, 
„ without defending him therefrom.”” But, at the re- 


yolution, the terms of this oath being thought perhaps 
to favour too much the notion of non- reſiſtance, the 
preſent form was introduced by the convention par- 
liament, which is more general and indeterminate than 
the former ; the ſubje& only promiſing * that he will 
de be faithful and bear true allegiance to the king,“ 
without mentioning “ his heirs, or ſpecifying in the 
leaſt wherein that allegiance conſiſts. The oath of ſu- 
premacy is principally calculated as a renunciation of 
the pope's pretended authority ; and the oath of abju- 
ration, introduced in the reign of King William, very 


amply ſupplies the looſe and general texture of the oath 


of allegiance ; it recogniſing the right of his majeſty, 
derived under the act of ſettlement ; engaging to ſup- 
port him to the utmoſt of the juror's power ; promiſin 
to diſcloſe all traiterous conſpiracies againſt him ; an 
expreſsly renouncing any claim of the deſcendants of 
the late pretender, in as clear and explicit terms as the 
Engliſh language can furniſh, This oath muſt be ta- 
ken by all perſons in any office, truſt, or employment ; 
and may be tendered by two Juſtices of the peace to 
any perſon whom they thall ſuſpect of diſaffection. And 
the oath of allegiance may be tendered to all perſons 
above the age of twelve years, whether natives, deni- 
Zens, or aliens. | | | 
But, beſides theſe expreſ5 engagements, the law alſo 
holds that there is an implied, original, and virtual al- 
legiance, owing from every ſubject to his ſovereign an- 
:ccedently to any expreſs promiſe, and although the 
ſubject never ſwore any faith or allegiance in form. 
Thus Sir Edward Coke very juſtly obſerves, that“ all 
ſubjects are equally bounden to their allegiance as if 
they had taken the oath ; becauſe it is written by the 
finger of the Jaw in their hearts, and the taking of the 
corporal oath is but an outward «declaration of the 


ſame.” 


Allegiance, both expreſs and implied, is however di- 
ſtinguiihed by the law into two ſorts or ſpecies, the one 
natural, the other local; the former being alſo perpe- 
tual, the latter temporary. 


Natural allegiance is ſuch as is due from all men born 


within the king's dominions immediately upon their 
birth. For, immediately after their birth, they are un- 
der the king's protection; at a time too, when (during 
their infancy) they are incapable of protecting them- 
ſelves. Natural allegiance is, therefore, a debt of gra- 
titude which cannot be forfeited, cancelled, or alter- 
ed by any change of time, place, or circumſtance, nor 
by any thing but the united concurrence of the legiſla- 
ture. A Briton who removes to France, or to China, 
owes the ſame allegiance to the king of Britain there 
as at home, and twenty years hence as well as now. For 
it is a principle of univerſal law, That the natural-born 
ſubject of one prince cannot by any act of his own, no, 
not by ſwearing allegiance to another, put off or diſ- 
charge his natural allegiance to the former : for this 
natural allegiance was intrinſic, and primitive, and an- 
tecedent to the other ; and cannot be diveſted without 
the concurrent act of that prince to whom it was firſt 
due. | 

Local allegiance is ſuch as is due from an alien, or 
ſtranger born, for ſo long a time as he continues within 
the king's dominion and protection; and it ceaſes the 
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inſtant ſuch ſtranger transfers himſelf from one king- Allegory- 


AL L 


dom to another. Natural allegiance is therefore per- 
petual, and local temporary only; and that for this rea- 
ſon, evidently founded upon the nature of government, 
That allegiance is a debt due from the ſubject, upon an 
implicd contract with the prince; that ſo long as the one 
affords protection, ſo long the other will demean him- 
ſelf faithfully, | 

The oath of allegiance, or rather the a/legiance it- 
ſelf is held to be applicable, not only to the political 
capacity of the king, or regal office, but to his natural 
perſon and blood-royal: and for the miſapplication of 
their allegiance, viz. to the regal capacity or crown, 
excluſive of the perſon of the king, were-the Spencers 
baniſhed in the reign of Edward II. And from hence 
aroſe that principle of perſonal attachment and affec- 
tionate loyalty, which induced Engliſhmen in former 
times (and, if occaſion required, would doubtleſs induce 
their ſons) to hazard all that was dear to them, life, 


fortune and family, in defence and ſupport of their liege 
lord and ſovereign. | | | 


It is to be obſerved, however, in explanation of this „% . 
. . a 1440 
allegiance, That it does not preclude reliſtance to the „ 4 Po- 
king, when his miſconduct or weakneſs is ſuch as to tical Phi- 
make reſiſtance beneficial to the community. It ſeems 4% ly. 
fairly preſumable, that the convention parliament, which Philad. Ed. 
introduced the oath of allegiance in its preſent form, P. 142. 


did not intend to exclude all reſiſtance ; ſince the very 
authority by which the members ſat together, was it- 
ſelf the effect of a ſucceſsful oppoſition to an acknow- 
ledged ſovereign. | 
Again: The allegiance above deſcribed can only be 
underſtood to ſignify obedience to lawful commands. 
If, therefore, the king ſhould iſſue a proclamation, le- 
vying, money or impoſing any ſervice or reſtraint upon 
the ſubject, beyond what the law authoriſed, there 
would exiſt no ſort of obligation to obey ſuch a pro- 
clamation, in conſequence of having taken the oath of 
allegiance. 1 „ 
Neither can allegiance be ſuppoſed to extend to the 
king after he is actually and abſolutely depoſed, driven 
into exile, or otherwiſe rendered incapable of exerciſing 
the regal office. The promiſe of allegiance implies, 
that the perſon to whom the promiſe js made continues 
king; that is, continues to exerciſe the power, and af- 
ford the protection, which belong to the office of king: 
for it is the poſſeſſion of theſe which makes ſuch a par- 
ticular perſon the object of the oath. | 
ALLEGORY, in compoſition, conſiſts in chooſing 
a ſecondary ſubject, having all its properties and cir- 
cumſtances reſembling thoſe of the principal ſubject, 
and deſcribing the former in ſuch a manner as to re- 


* 


preſent the latter. The principal ſubject is thus kept 


out of vicw and we are left to diſcover it by reflection. 


In other words, an allegory is, in every reſpect, ſimi- 


lar to an hieroglyphical painting, excepting only that 
words are uſed inſtead of colours. Their effects are 
preciſely the ſame; An hieroglyphic raiſes two images 
in the mind; one ſeen, that repreſents one that is not 
ſeen : An allegory does the ſame ; the repreſentative 
ſubject is deſcribed, and the reſemblance leads us to ap- 
ply the deſcription to the ſubject repreſented. | 
There cannot be a finer or more correct allegory than 


the following, in which a vineyard is made torepreſent 
God's own people the Jews: e 13 


E Thou 


ALL 

Allegri, Thon haſt brought a vine ont of Egypt; thou 
„ haſt caſt out the heathen, and planted it. Thou didſt 
« cauſe it to take deep root, and it filled the land, The 

« hills were covered with its ſhadow, and the 13 

« thereof were like the goodly cedars. Why haſt thou 

« then broken down her hedges, ſo that all that paſs 

« do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waſte 

« jt, and the wild beaſt doth devour it. Return, we 

« heſeech thee, O God of hoſts: look down from hea- 

« yen, and behold, and viſit this vine and the vineyard 

« thy right-hand hath planted, and the branch thou 

6 nals ſtrong for thyſclt.”” Pſal. Ixxx. 

Nothing gives greater pleaſure than an allegory, 
when the repreſentative ſubje bears a ſtrong analogy, 
in all its circumſtances, to that which is repreſented. 
But moſt writers are unlucky in their choice, the ana- 
logy being generally ſo faint and obſcure, as rather to 

_ puzzle than to pleaſe. Allegories, as well as meta- 
phors and ſimilies, are unnatural in expreſſing any ſe- 
vere paſſion which totally occupies the mind. For this 
reaſon, the following ſpeech of Macbeth is juſtly con- 
demned by the learned author of the Elements of Cri- 
eim: | | 

_ Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 

Macbeth doth murder Sleep; the innocent (leep; 

Sleep that knits up the ravell'd ſleeve of Care, 

The birth of each day's life, fore Labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's ſecond courſe, 

Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt. AR, ii. Se. 3. 
But ſee this ſubje& more fully treated under the article 
METAPHOR and Allegory. 2 | 

ALLEGRI (Antonio), called Corregio from the 

lace of his birth, an eminent hiſtorical painter, was 
rn in the year 1494. Being deſcended of poor pa- 
rents and educated in an obſcure village, he enjoyed 
none of thoſe advantages which contributed to form 
the other great painters of that illuſtrious age. He 
ſaw none of the ſtatues of ancient Greece or Rome; 
nor any of the works of the eſtabliſhed ſchools of 
Rome and Venice. But Nature was his guide; and 
Corregio was one of her favourite pupils. To expreſs 
the facility with which he painted, he uſed to ſay that 
he always had his thoughts ready at the end of his 
encil. 
R The agrecable ſmile, and the profuſion of graces 


which he gave to his madonas, ſaints, and children, 
ſometimes unnatural ; but 


have been taxed with Rong 
ſtill they are amiable and ſeducing: An eaſy and flow- 
ing pencil, an union and harmony of colours, and a 
perfect intelligence of light and ſhade, give an aſtonifh- 
ing relief to all his pictures, and have been the admi- 
ration both of his cotemporaries and his ſucceſſors, 
Annibal Caracci, who flouriſhed 50 years after him, 
ſtudied and adopted his manner in preference to that 
of any other maſter. In a letter to his couſin Louis, 
he expreſſes with great warmth the impreſſion which was 
made on him by the firſt ſight of Corregio's paintings : 
« Eyery thing which I ſee 46 (lays he aſtoniſhes me ; 
88 the colouring and the beauty of the children. 
hey live—they breathe—they ſmile with ſo much 
race and ſo mnch reality, that it is impoſſible to re- 
rain from ſmiling and partaking of their enjoyment, 
My heart is ready to break with grief when I think 
on the unhappy fate of poor Corregio—that ſo won- 
derful a man (if he ought not rather to be called an 
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ſome of Corregio's pictures at Parma, declared they 


AL L 
angel) ſhould finiſh bis days ſo miſerably, in a country Allegri. 
— his talents were 2 known!“ — oo es. o6 aged 
From want of curioſity or of reſolution, or from 
want of patronage, Corregio never viſited Rome, but 
remained his whole life at Parma, where the art of 
painting was little eſteemed, and of conſequence poorly 
rewarded. This concurrence of unfavourable circum- 
ſtances occaſioned at laſt his premature death at the 
105 of 40. He was employed to paint the cupola of 
the cathedral at Parma, the ſubject of which is an aſ- 
ſumption of the Virgin; and having executed it in a 
manner that has long been the admiration of every per- 
ſon of good taſte, for the grandeur of deſign, and eſpe- 
cially for the boldneſs of the fore-ſhortenings (an 
art which he firſt and at ence brought to the utmoſt 
perfection), he went to receive his payment. The 
canons of the church, either through ignorance or 
baſeneſs, found fault with his work ; and although the 
price originally agreed upon had been very moderate, 
they alledged that it was far above the merit of the Z 
artiſt, and forced him to accept of the paultry ſum of 
200 livres ; which, to add to the indignity, they paid 
him in copper money, To carry home this unworthy 
load to his indigent wife and children, poor Corregio 
had to travel ſix or eight miles from Parma. The 
weight of his burden, the heat of. the weather, and 
his chagrin at this villanous treatment, immediately 
threw him into a pleuriſy, which in three days put an 
cnd to his life and his misfortunes. 

For the preſervation of this magnificent work the 
world is indebted to Titian. As he paſſed through 
Parma, in the ſuite of Charles V. he ran inſtantly to 
ſce the chef d'#uvre of Corregio. While he was at- 
tentively viewing it, one of the principal canons of the 
church told him that ſuch a groteſque performance did 
not merit his notice, and that they intended ſoon to have 
the whole defaced. © Have a care of what you do (re- 
plicd the other), if I were not Titian, I would certain- 
ly wiſh to be Corregio.“ : 

Corregio's exclamation upon viewing a picture by 
Raphael is well known. Having long been accuſtom- 
ed to hear the moſt unbounded applauſe beſtowed on 
the works of that divine painter, he by degrees be- 
came leſs deſirous than afraid of ſecing any of them. 
One, however, he at laſt had occaſion to ſee. He 
examined it attentively for ſome minutes in profound 
ſilence; and then with an air of ſatisfaction exclaim- 
ed, I am ſtill a painter. Julio Romano, on ſeeing 
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were ſuperior to any thing in painting he had yet be- 
held. One of theſe no doubt would be the famous 
Virgin and Child, with Mary Magdalene and St Je- 
rom : But whether our readers are to depend upon his 
opinion or upon that of Lady Millar, who in her 
Letters from Italy gives a very unfavourable account of 
it, we ſhall not preſume to determine. This lady, 
however, ſpeaks in a very different ſtile of the no leſs 
famous Notte or Night of Corregio, of which ſhe ſaw 
only a copy in the Duke's palace at Modena, the ori- 
ginal having been ſold for a great ſum of money to 
the king of Poland. It ſurpriſes me very much 
(ſays ſhe), to ſee how different the characters are in 
this picture from that which I already have deſcribed 
to you. The ſubject is a Nativity; and the extraor- 
Cinary beauty of this picture proceeds from the clair 

obſcure > 
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Allegro 0b/cure : there are two different lights introduced, by 


Alleluiah. light proceeding from the 


not rays diſtinct and ſeparate, 


f which the perſonages are viſible; namely, the 
ele y of the child, and the 
-light. Theſe two are preſerved diſtinct, and pro- 

| * — wonderful effect. The child's body is ſo lu- 
minous, that the ſuperficies is nearly tranſparent, and 
the rays of light emitted by it - _ in = effect 
| c n the ſurrounding objects. ey are 
a ys Ain like thoſe round the 
face of a ſun that indicates an inſurance · office nor 
linear, like thoſe een, from the man in the al- 
manack ; but of a dazzling brightneſs : by their light 


you ſee clearly the face, neck, and hands, of the Vir- 


in (the reſt of the perſon being in ſtrong ſhadow), 
the faces of the paſtori who crowd round the child, 
and particularly one woman, who holds her hand be- 
fore her face, leſt her eyes ſhould be ſo dazzled as to 

revent her from beholding the Infant. This is a 
Beautiful natural action, and is moſt ingeniouſly intro- 
duced. The ſtraw on which the child is laid appears 
gilt, from the light of his body ſhining on it. The 
moon lights up the back-gronnd of the picture, which 
repreſents a landſcape. Every obj ect is diſtin, as in 
a bright moon- light night; and there cannot be two 
lights in nature more different than thoſe which appear 
in the ſame picture. The virgin and the child are of 
the moſt perfect beauty. There is a great variety of 
character in the different perſons preſent, yet that uni- 
formity common to all herdſmen and peaſants. In 
ſhort, this copy is ſo admirable, that I was quite ſorry 
to be obliged to loſe ſight of it ſo ſoon ; but I never 
ſhall forget it, The Fa 4 of Modena, for whom Cor- 
regio did the original picture, gave him only 600 livres 


of France for it; a great ſum in thoſe days: but at 
preſent, what ought it to coſt? This great painter's 


death happened in 1534. 

ALLEGRO, in muſic, an Italian word, denoting 
that the part is to be played in a ſprightly, briſk, live- 
ly, and gay manner. 9 0, 

Piu ALLEGRo, ſignifies, that the part it is joined to 
ſhould be ſang or played quicker ; as 

Poco piu ALLEGRO intimates, that the part to which 


it refers ought to be played or ſung only a little more 


briſkly than allegro alone requires, Dre nh 
ALLEIN (Joſeph), the ſon of Tobias Allein, was 
born in the Devizes, in Wiltſhire, in 1633, and edu- 
cated at Oxford. In 1655, he became aſſiſtant to Mr 
Newton, in Taunton-Magdalen, in Somerſetſhire ; but 
was deprived for non-conformity. He died in 1668, 
aged 35. He was a man of great learning, and greater 
5 ; preſerving, though a nonconformiſt and a ſe- 
vere ſufferer on x A account, great reſpect for the 
church, and loyalty to his ſovereign. He wrote ſeve- 
ral books of piety, which are highly eſteemed ; but 
his Alarm to unconverted ſinners 18 more famous than 
the reſt. * There have been many editions of this little 
pious work, the ſale of which has been very great; of 
the edition 1672, there were 20, ooo ſold; of that of 1675, 
with this title, A ſure guide to heaven, 50,000. There 
was alſo a large impreſſion of it with its firſt title, in 1720. 
ALLELUIAH, or Harrervian, a word ſigni- 
fying, praiſe the Lord, to be met with either at the 
beginning or end of ſome pſalms: ſuch as e cxlv. 
a thoſe that follow, to the end. Alleluiah was ſung 
upon ſolemn days of rejoicings, Tobit xiii. 12, St John 
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in the Revelations (xix. 1, 3, 4, 6.) ſays, that he“ heard 
a 2 voice of much people in heaven, who ſaid, Al- 
leluiah ; and the four and twenty elders, and the four 
beaſts, fell down and worſhipped God that fat on 


Allemand 
Alles. 
— 


the throne, ſaying Alleluiaß.“ This hymn of joy and 


praiſe was transferred from the ſynagogue to the church, 


St Jerom tells us, that at the funeral of Fabiola ſeve- 


ral pſalms were ſung with loud alleluiahs; and that 
the monks of Paleſtine were awakened, at tHeir mid- 
night watchings, with the ſinging of allelniahs.” So 
much energy has been obſerved in this term, that the 
ancjent church thought proper to preſerve it, without 
tranſlating it either into Greek or Latin, for fear of 
impairing the genius and ſofineſs of it. The fourth 
council of Toledo has prohibited the ufe of it in times 
of Lent, or other days of faſting, and in the ceremo- 
nies of monrning: and, according to the preſent prac- 
tice of the Romiſh church, this word is never repeated 
in Lent, nor in the obſequies of the.dead ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, it is uſed in the maſs for the dead, 
according to the moſarabic ritual, at the introit, when 


they ſing, Tu es portio mea, Domine, Alleluia, in ter- 


ra viventium, Alleluia, Alleluia. The ſinging alleluiah 
was oftentimes an invitatory or call to eac 
praiſe the Lord. 
ALLEMAND, a ſort of grave ſolemn mnſic, with 
meaſure, and a flow movement.—It is alſo a briſk 
ind of dance, very common in Germany and Swit- 
zerland. | 
ALLEMANNIC, in a general ſenſe, denotes any 
thing belonging to the ancient Germans, Thus, we 
meet with Allemannic hiſtory, Allemannic language, 
Allemannic law, &c, 
ALLEN (John) archbiſhop of Dublin in the reign 
of king Henry VIII. was educated in the univerſity 


other to 


of Oxford; from whence removing to Cambridge, he 


there took the degree of bachelor of laws, He was 
ſent by Dr Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 


the pope, about certain matters relating to the church. 


He continued at Rome nine years, and was created 
doctor of laws; either there or in ſome other univer- 
ſity of Italy. After his return, he was appointed 
chaplain to Cardinal Wolſey, and was commiſſary or 
judge of his court as legate 4 /atere ; in the execution 
of which office he was ſuſpected of great diſhoneſty, 


and even perjury, He aſſiſted the cardinal in viſiting, 


and afterwards ſuppreſſing, 40 of the ſmaller monaſte- 
ries, for the erection of his college at Oxford and that 
at Ipſwich. The cardinal procured for him the living 


of Dalby in Leiceſterſhire, though it belonged to the 


maſter and brethren of the hoſpital of Burton Lazars. 
About the Jatter end of the year 1525 he was incor- 
porated doctor of laws in the 3 of Oxford. 
On the 13th of March 1528 he was conſecrated arch- 


biſhop of Dublin, in the room of Dr Hugh Inge de- 


ceaſed ; and about the ſame time was made chancellor 
of Ireland. He wrote, 1. Epiſtolo de Pallii ſignifica-. 


tione activa et paſſiva ; penned by him at the time when 


he received the archiepiſcopal pall. 2. De conſuetudi- 
nibus ac ſtatutis in tuitoriis cauſis obſervandis, He 
wrote alſo ſeyeral other pieces relating to the church. 
His death, wluch happened in July 1534, was very 
tragical': for being taken in a time of rebellion by 
Thomas Fitzgerald, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Kildare, 


he was by his command moſt cruelly murdered, being 


Allen 


i 
Allerion, 
— — 


ALL 


brained like an ox, at Tartaine in Ircland, in the 58th 
year of his age. The place where the murder was 
committed was afterwards hedged in, overgrown, and 
unfrequented, in deteſtation of the fact. 

All (Thomas), a famous mathematician of the 
16th century, born at Utoxcter in Staffordſhire the 
21ſt of December 1542. He was admitted ſcholar 
of Trinity-college Oxford the 4th of June 1561 ; and 
in 1567 took his degree of maſter of arts. In 1570 
he quitted his college and fellowſhip and retired to 
Glouccſter-hall; where he ſtudied very cloſely, and be- 
came famous for his knowledge in antiquity, philoſo- 
phy, and mathematics. Having received an invitation 
from Henry carl of Northumberland, a great friend 
and patron of the mathematicians, he ſpent ſome time 
at the carl's houſe, where he became acquainted with 
thoſe celebrated mathematicians Thomas Harriot, John 
Dee, Walter Warner, and Nathanicl Torporley. Ro- 
bert earl of Leiceſter had a particular eſteem for Mr 
Allen, and would have conferred a biſhopric upon him, 
but his love of ſolitude and retirement made him de- 
cline the offer. His great ſkill in the mathematics 
made the ignorant and vulgar look upon him as a ma- 


gician or conjurer: the author of a book intitled Lei- 


c:fler's Commonwealth, has accordingly accuſed him with 
wing the art of figuring, to procure the carl of Lei- 
ceſter's unlawful deſigns, and endeavouring by the black 
art to bring about a match betwixt him and Queen 
Elizabeth, But without pretending to point out the 
abſurdity of the charge, it is certain that the carl pla- 
ced ſuch confidence in Allen, that nothing material in 
the ſtate was tranſacted without his Knowledge; and the 
earl had conſtant information, by lettcr, from Mr Al- 
len, of what paſſed in the univerſity. Mr Allen was 


very curious and indefatigable in collecting ſcattered 


manuſcripts relating to hiſtory, antiquity, aſtronomy, 


PREY and mathematics: theſe collections have 


, the Stars, or, as it is commonly called, of the Qu 


 Bale's work De Scriptorilus M. Britannia, 


ten quoted by ſeveral learned authors, &c. and men- 
tioned to have been in the Bibliotheca Alleniana, He 
pablithed in Latin the ſecond and third books of Clau- 
dius Ptolemy of Peluſium, Concerning the Fudgment 


dripartite Conſtruttion, with an expoſition. He wrote 
alſo notes on many of Lilly's books, and ſome on John 
Having 
lived to a great age, he dicd at Glouceſter-hall on th 
zoth of September 1632. 
ALLENDORF, a ſmall town in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, and in the landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
remarkable for its ſalt-works and three ſtone-bridges. 
It is ſeated on the river Weſer, 15 miles caſt of Caſſel; 
E. Long. 10. 5. N. Lat. 51. 26. LED 


bo 


ALLER, a river which runs through the duchy of 


Lunenburg, and falls into the Weſer a little below 
Verden, 

ALLER, good, in our ancient writers. The word 
aller ſerves to make the expreſſion of ſuperlative ſigni- 
fication. So, aller-good is the greatelt good. Some- 
times it is written der. 

ALLERION, or AER TOR, in heraldry, a fort of 
eagle without beak or fect, having nothing perfect but 
the wings. They differ from martlets by having their 
wings expanded, whereas thoſe of the martlet are cloſe ; 
and denote imperialiſts vanquiſhed and difarmed ; for 
which reaſon they arc more common in French than in 
German coats of arms. Toyo 
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ALLESTRY (Richard, D. D.) an eminent divine, 
born at Uppington in Shropſhire in March 1619, was 
educated in the grammar- ſchool at Coventry, and af- 
terwards at Chriff.church in Oxford. His parts, which 
were extraordinary, were improved by a no leſs extra- 
ordinary induſtry. He took up arms for king Charles I. 
and was ſometimes ſeen with his muſket in one hand 
and his book in the other, He was very active in the 
{crvice of king Charles II. before his reſtoration, and 
by the royaliſts in tranſacting buſineſs 
with that prince during his exile ; but was at laſt ſeized 
at Dover by a party of ſoldiers, and committed pri- 
ſoner to Lambeth-houſe, where he was confined fix or 
cight weeks : but ſoon after the reſtoration he was 
made canon of Chriſt-church, created doctor of divi- 
nity, and appointed chaplain in ordinary to the king, 
and regius profeſſor of divinity. 
. provoſt of Eton college, where he raiſed the 
ſchool, which he found in a low condition, io an un- 
common pitch of reputation. 
outward quadrangle of that college was built from the 
ground at his expence. The excellent Dr Hammond, 
who was his intimate friend, left him his valuable li- 


brary, which he himſelf afterwards bequeathed to his 


In 1665 he was ap- 


The weſt ſide of the 


Alleftry 
Alley. 
— 


ſucceſſors in the divinity-chair. He was eminent for 


his picty, benevolence, and integrity; for the ſincerity 
of his tricndſhip, and his diſintereſted temper. He 


wrote ſeveral books; and a collection of his ſermons 


were printed after his deccaſe by Dr Fell biſhop of 
Oxford. He died Auguſt 28. 1680, | | 
ALLESTRY (Jacob), an Engliſh poet of the laſt 
century. He was the fon of Jamcs Alleſtry, a book- 
{cller of London, who was ruincd by the great fire in 
1666. Jacob was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, 


entered at Chriſt-church Oxford in the act-term 1671 


at the age of 18, and was clected ſtudent in 1672, 
He took the degree in arts; was muſic- reader in 1679, 
and terre filius in 1631 ; both Which offices he exc- 
cuted with great applauſe, being eſteemed a good phi- 
lologiſt and poet. 


1681, by Mr William Savile ſecond fon of the mar- 
quis of Halifax, and George Cholmondely ſecond 
ſon of Robert viſcount Kells (both of Chriſt-church), 
before James duke of York, his ducheſs, and the lady 
Anne; which verſcs and paſtorals were afterwards 
printed inthe © Examen Pocticum.“ He died October 
15. 1686, and was buried in St Thomas's church-yard, 

ALLEVEURE, a ſmall braſs Swedith coin, worth 
about d. Engliſh money. | 

ALLEVIATION, denotes the making a thing 
lighter, and eaſier to bear or endure. It ſtands oppo- 
ſed to aggravation, 


ALLE (William), biſhop of Exeter in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, was born at Great Wycomb in 


Backinghamſhire. From Eton ſchool, in the year 
1528, he removed to king's college Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of bachelor of arts. 
died ſome time at Oxford ; afterwards he married, was 
preſented to a living, and became a zealous reformer, 
Upon queen Mary's acceſſion he left his cure and reti- 
red into the north of England ; where he maintained 
his wife and himſelf by teaching a ſchool, and practi- 
ſing phyſic. Queen Elizabeth aſcending the throne, 
he went to London, where he acquired /great reputa- 
tion by reading the divinity-lecture at St Paul's, and 

in 


He had a chief hand in the verſcs 
and paſtorals ſpoken in the theatre at Oxford May 21. 


He alſo ſtu- 
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in July 1560-was conſecrated biſhop of Exeter. He 
was created doctor of divinity at Oxford in November 
1561. He died on the 15th of April 1570, and was 
buried at Exeter in the cathedral. He wrote 1. The 
poor man's library, 2 vol. fol. Lond. 1571. Theſe vo- 
jumes contain twelve lectures on the firſt epiſtle of 
St Peter, read at St Paul's. 2. A Hebrew Grammar. 
Whether it was ever publiſhed is uncertain. He tranſ- 
lated the Pentateuch, in the verſion of the Bible which 
was undertaken by queen Elizabeth's command. | 
ALLEY, in gardening, a ſtraight parallel walk, 
bounded on both ſides with trees, ſhrubs, &c. and 
uſually covered with gravel or turf, 
ALLEY, among builders, denotes a narrow paſſage 
leading from one place to another, | 
ALLEY, in perſpective, that which, in order to have 
a greater appearance of length, is made wider at the 
entrance than at the termination. 0 
ALLEY, in the new huſbandry, implies the vacant 
ſpace between the outermoſt row of corn on one bed 
and the neareſt row to it on the next parallel bed; and 
it is uſually about four feet in breadth, excluſive of 
the partitions between the rows of corn in the beds. 
The firſt hoeing of wheat is performed in the _ 
ning of winter, and the earth is ploughed away from 
the rows into the intervals, which forms ſmall ridges 
in the middle between the double rows. The ſecond 


hoeing is in the ſpring, which turns it back to the 


rows, leaving a furrow in the middle of the alley. The 
third hocing is from the rows, after the wheat has 
bloſſomed ; this turns the earth into the intervals, form- 
ing ſmall ridges there, as at the firſt hoeing. The 
fourth hoeing returns the earth to the ridges, which 


is performed a month or more after the third hocing. 


This commonly finiſhes the horſe-hoeings, if the land 
is in good heart; otherwiſe one or two more hocings 
arc neceſſary. 

ALLEYN (Edward), a celebrated Engliſh actor 
in the reigns of queen Elizabeth and king James, and 
founder of the college at Dulwich in Surry, was born 


at London, in the pariſh of St Botolph, Sept. 1. 1566, 


as appears from a memorandum of his own writing. 
Dr Fuller ſays, that he was bred a ſtage-player ; and 
that his father would have given him a liberal educa- 
tion, but that he was not turned for a ſerious courſe 
of life. He was, however, a youth of an excellent 
capacity, a cheerful temper, a tenacious memory, a 
ſweet clocution, and in his perſon of a ſtately port and 
aſpect ; all which advantages might well induce a young 
man to take to the theatrical profeſſion, By ſeveral 
authorities we find he muſt have been on the ſtage ſome 
time before 1592; for at this time he was in high fa- 
vour with the town, and greatly applanded by the beſt 
judges, particularly by Ben Johnſon. _ | 
Haywood, in his prologue to Marloc's Jew of Mal- 
ta, calls him Proteus for ſhapes, and Roſcius for a 
tonguc. He uſually played rhe capital parts, and was 
one of the original actors in Shakeſpeare's plays; in 
ſome of Ben Johnſon's he was alſo a principal perfor- 
mer: but what characters he perſonated in either of 
theſe pocts, it is diſſicult now to determine. This is 
owing to the inaccuracy of their editors, who did not 
print the names of the players oppoſite to the charac- 
ters they performed, as the modern cuſtom is ; but gave 
one general liſt of actors to the whole ſet of plays, as 


1 


in the old folio edition of Shakeſpeare; or divided one Alleyn. 


been ſaid to be the firſt promoter of it. 


were to be clergymen, and the fourth a ſkilful 5 


ALL 


from the other, ſetting the dramatis perſona: before the 
plays, and the catalogue of performers after them, as 
in 1 3 | 

t may appear ſurpriſing how one of Mr Alleyn's 


profeſſion ſhould be enabled to erect ſuch an edifice as 


Dulwich College, and liberally endow it for the main- 
tenance of ſo many perſons. But it muſt be obſerved 
that he had ſome paternal fortnne, which, though 
ſmall, might lay a foundation for his future affluence ; 
and it is to be preſumed, that the profits he received 
from acting, to one of his provident and managing 
diſpoſition, and one who by his excellence in playing 
drew after him ſuch crowds of ſpectators, muſt have 
conſiderably improved his fortune : beſides, he was not 
only an actor, but maſter of a playhouſe, built at his 
own expence, by which he is ſaid to have amaſſed con- 
ſiderable wealth. He was alſo keeper of the king's 
wild beaſts, or maſter of the royal bear-garden, which 
was frequented by vaſt crowds of ſpeQators ; and the 
profits ariſing from theſe ſports are ſaid to have amount- 
cd to 5ool. per annum. He was thrice married; and 
the portions of his two firſt wives, they leaving him 


no iſſue io inherit, might probably contribute to this 


benefaction. Such kind of donations have been fre- 
quently thonght to proceed more from vanity and oſ- 
tentation than real piety; but this of Mr Alleyn has 
been aſcribed to a very ſingular cauſe, for the devil has 
Mr Aubrey 
mentions a tradition, “ that Mr Alleyn playing a de- 
«© mon with fix others, in one of Shakeſpeare's plays, 
« was, in the midſt of the play, ſarpriſed by an ap- 
6 parition of the devil; which ſo worked on his fan- 
% cy, that he made a vow, which he performed by 
* building Dulwich college.” He began the foun- 
dation of this college, under the direction of Inigo 
Jones, in 1614; and the buildings, 3 &c. were 
finiſhed in 1617, in which he is ſaid to have expended 
After the college was built, he met 
with ſome difficulty in obtaining a charter for ſettling 
his lands in mortmain : for he propoſed to endow it 

with 8oool. per annum, for the maintenance of one 
maſter, one warden, and four fellows, three whereof 


niſt ; alſo fix poor men and as many women, beſides: 
twelve poor boys to be educated till the age of four- 
teen or ſixteen, and then put out to ſome trade or call- 
ing. The obſtruction he met with aroſe from the lord 
chancellor Bacon, who wiſhed king James to ſettle part 
of thoſe lands for the ſupport of two academical lec- 
tures; and he wrote a letter to the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, dated Auguſt 18. 1618, intreating him to- 
uſe his intereſt with his Majeſty for that purpoſe. Mr 
Alleyn's ſolicitation was however at laſt complied with, 
and he obtained the royal licence, giving him full pow- 
er to lay his foundation, by his Majeſty's letter-patent, 
bearing date the 21ſt of June, 161g ; by virtuc whereof 
he did, in the chapel of the ſaid new hoſpital at Dul- 
wich, called“ The College of God's Gift,“ on the 
13th of September following, publicly read and pub- 
liſhed a quadripartite writing in parchment, whereby: 
he created and eſtabliſhed the ſaid college; he then 
ſubſcribed it with his name, and fixed his ſeal to ſe- 


veral parts thereof, in preſence of ſeyeral hononrable- 
perſons, and ordered copies of the writings to four- 


different 


ALL 


Alleyn different pariſhes. He was himſelf the firſt maſter of 


his college; fo that to make uſe of the words of Mr 


Alliance. Haywood, one of his contemporaries, “ He was ſo 
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7 man, 


« mingled with humility and charity, that he became 
« his own penſioner, 2 ſubmitting himſelf to 
« that proportion of diet and clothes which he had 
wh 33 others.” We have no reaſon to think 
he ever repented of this diſtribution of his ſubſtance ; 


but on the contrary, that he was entirely fatisficd, as 


appears from the following memorial in his own wri- 
tiug, found amongſt his papers: May 26, 1620— 
8 Ray wife and I acknowledged the fine at the com- 
«© mon pleas bar, of all our lands to the college: bleſ- 
«& ſed be God that he has given us life to do it.“ His 
wife died in the year 1623; and about two years af- 
terwards he married Conſtance Kinchtoe, who ſurvived 
him, and received remarkable proofs of his affection, 
if at leaſt we may judge of it by his will, whercin he 
left her conſiderably. He dicd Nov. 25. 1626, in the 
61ſt year of his age, and was buried in the chapel of 
his new college, where there is a tomb-ſtone over his 
grave, with an inſcription. His original Diary 1s alſo 
there preſerved. 

The ſubjoined anecdote is entertaining in itſelf, and 
ſhows the high eſteem in which Mr Alleyn yas held as 
an actor: Edward Alleyn, the Garrick of Shake- 
«© ſpeare's time, had been on the moſt friendly _ 
* with our poet, as well as Ben Johnſon. They uſe 
frequently to ſpend their evenings together at the 
ſign of the Globe, ſomewhcre near Black Friars, 
where the play houſc then was. The world need not 
be told, that the convivial hours of ſuch a triumvi- 
rate muſt be pleaſing as well as profitable, and may 
truly be ſaid to be ſuch pleaſures as might bear the 
reflections of the morning. In conſequence of one 
of theſe meetings, the following letter was written by 
G. Pcel, a Fellow of Chriſt-church college, Oxford, 
and a dramatic poet, who belonged to the Club, to 
one Marle, an intimate of his : 7 

« Friend Marle, 


« I muſt deſyr that my ſyſter hyr watch, and the 


© cookeric book you promyſed, may be ſente bye the 
I never longed for thy company more than 
% laſt might: we were all very merry at the Globe, 
« when Ned Alleyn did not ſcruple to affyrme plea- 
« ſaintely to thy Friende Will, that he had ſtolen his 
ce ſpeech about the Qualityes of an actor's excellencye 
« in Hamlet hys Tragodyss from converſations many- 
« fold whych had paſled betweene them, and opinyons 
cc given by Alleyn touchinge the ſubjecte. Shake- 
os 62s did not take this talke in good ſorte ; but 


6“ Johnſon put an end to the ſtrife wich wittylye re- 
1 22 This affaire needeth no contentione ; you 


« ſtole it from Ned, no doubte ; do not marvel: Have 
&« you not ſeen him att tymes out of number Believe 
6 me moſt ſyncerilie, yours, C. Peele. 

ALLIA, a river of Italy, which running down a 
very ſteep channel from the mountains of Cruſtumi- 
num, mixes with the Tiber at 49 miles from Rome; 
famous for the great ſlaughter of the Romans by the 
Gauls, under Brennus ; hence A/lienſis dies, an un- 
lucky day, (Virgil, Ovid, LOS.) Our anceſtors, 
ſays Cicero, deemed the day of the fight of Allia more 
fatal than that of taking the city. } 

ALLIANCE, in the civil and canon law, the rela- 
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ſtone, dipping herein a piece o 


ALL 


tion contracted between two perſons or two families by 
marriage. 

ALLIANCE is alſo uſcd for a treaty entered into by 
ſovereign princes and ſtates, for their mutual ſafery and 
defence.,—In this ſenſe, alliances may be diſtinguiſhed 
into ſuch as are offenſive, whereby the contraQting 
parties oblige themſelves jointly to attack ſome other 
power ; and into defenſive ones, whereby they bind 
themſelves to ſtand by and defend each other, in caſe 
they are attacked by others. — Alliance, with the an- 
cient Romans, though a ſort of ſervitude, was much 
coveted, Ariarathes, weare told by Polybius, offered 
a ſacrifice to the gods by way of thankſgiving for hay- 
ing obtained thisalliance. The reaſon was, that thence- 


Alligation. 


forwards pcople were ſure not to receive any injuries 


except from them. — There were different ſorts of al- 
lies; ſome only united to them by a participation of 


the privileges of Romans, as the Latini and Hernici; 


others by their very foundation, as the colonies; others 
by the bene factions they received from them, as Maſ- 
ſiniſſa, Eumenes, and Attalus, who owed their king- 
doms to Rome; others by free treaties, which laſt by 
a long alliance became ſubjects, as the kings of Bithy- 
nia, Cappadocia, Egypt, and moſt of the cities of 
Greece: laſtly, others by compulſive treaties, and the 


law of ſubjection, as Philip and Antiochus. For they 


never granted peace to an enemy, without making an 
alliance with him; that is, they never ſubdued any 
people withont uſing it as a means of ſubduing others. 
The forms or ceremonies of alliances have been va- 
rious in different ages and countries. At preſent, ſign- 
ing and ſwearing, ſometimes at the altar, are the chief: 
anciently eating and drinking together, chiefly offer- 
ing ſacrifices together, were the cuſtomary rite of rati- 
fying an alliance. Among the Jews and Chaldeans, 
heifers or calves ; among the Greeks, bulls or goats ; 
and among the Romans, hogs were ſacrificed on this 
occaſion. Among the ancient Arabs, alliances were 
confirmed by drawing blood ont of the palms of the 
hands of the two contracting * with a ſharp 
their garments, and 
therewith ſmearing ſeven ſtones, at the ſame time in- 
voking the gods Vrotalt and Alilat, f. e. according to 
Herodotus, Bacchus and Urania. 
of Cholchis, the confirmation of alliances is ſaid to be 


Among the people 


effected by one of the princes offering his wife's breaſts 
to the other to ſuck, which he was obliged to do till 


there iſſued blood. 
ALLIANCE, in a figurative ſenſe, is applied to any 


kind of union or connection; thus we ſay, there is an 


alliance between the church and ſtate. 
ALLIGATI, in Roman antiquity, the baſeſt kind 


of ſlaves, who were uſually kept fettered. The Ro- 


mans had three degrees, or orders, of ſlaves or ſer- 
vants ; the firſt employed in the management of their 
eſtates ; the ſecond in the menial or lower functions 
of = family; the third called alligati, above men- 
uoned. ; 

ALLIGATION, the name of a method of ſolving 
all queſtions that relate to the mixture of one ingredient 
with another. Though writers on arithmetic general- 
ly make alligation a branch of that ſcience ; yet, as it 
is plainly nothing more than an application of the 
common properties of numbers, in order to ſolve a few 
queſtions that occur in particular branches of buſineſs, 

we 
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Alligation is generally divided into medial or alter- 
nate. gf i 
ALtLicarion Medial, from the rates and quantities 
of the ſamples given, diſcovers the rate of the mixture. 
Rule. As the total quantity of the ſimples, 
To their price or value; 
So any quantity of the mixture, 
To the rate. 
 Examp. A grocer mixcth 30 fb. of currants, at 
44. per th. with 10 tb. of other currants, at 6d. per 
w.: What is the value of 1 tb. of the mixture 
Anſw. 42 d. | 
e " 
30, at 4 amounts to 120 
10, at 6 — — 60 


If 40: 180: 1: 45 „ 


Note 1. When the quantity of each ſimple is the 


ſame, the rate of the mixture is readily found by adding 
the rates of the ſimples, and dividing their ſum by the 
number of ſimples. Thus, 


Suppoſe a grocer mixes ſcveral ſorts of ſugar, and of 


_ each an equal quantity, viz. at 508. at 548. and at 


60s. per cwt. the rate of the mixture will be 54s. 8d. 
percwt. ; for | 

h | J. 4. d. 5 
50+544+60=164, and 3) 164) 54 8 


Note 2. If it be required to increaſe or diminiſh the 
quantity of the mixture, fay, As the ſum of the given 
quantities of the ſimples, tothe ſeveral quantities given; 
10 the quantity of the mixture propoſed, to the quan- 
tities of the ſimples ſought. 5 

Note 3. If it be required to know how much of 
cach ſimple is an aſſigned portion of che mixture, 
fay, As the quantity of the mixture, to the ſeveral 
quantities of the ſimples given; ſo the quantity of the 
alſigned portion, io the quantities of the ſimples ſought. 
Thus, | 

Suppoſe a grocer mixes 10 lb. of raiſins with 30 th. 
of almonds and 40 th. of currants, and it be demanded, 
how many ounces of cach ſort are found in every pound, 
or in every 16 ounces of the mixture, ſay, 

02. 
80 : 10 : : 16: 2 raiſins. 
80: 30: : 16 : 6 almonds, 
80: 49 :.: 16 : 8 currants. 


| Proof 16 
Note 4. If the rates of two ſimples, with the total 
value and total quantity of the mixture, be given, the 
quantity of each ſimple may be found as follows, viz. 
Multiply the leſſer rate into the total quantity, ſub- 
tract the product from the total value, and the remain- 
der will be equal to the product of the exceſs of the 
higher rate above the lower, multiplied into the quan- 
tity of the higher- priced ſimple; and conſequently the 
{aid remainder, divided by the difference of the rates, 
will quote the ſaid quantity. Thus, 
Suppoſe a grocer has a mixture of 400 th. weight, 
that coſt him 71. 105. conſiſting of raiſins at 4d. per lb. 
Vor. I. 
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Alligation. we chooſe rather to keep it diſtinct from the ſcience of 
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and almonds at 6d. how many pounds of almonds were Alligation. 
— 


in the mixture ? 


lb. Rates. . 
400 6d. 
. . | 4 4d. 
7 10=1800 3 — 
1600 1600 d. 2d. 
— 5 | 14. 5 
1 tool. of almonds at 6 d. is 2 10 
| 300 th. of raiſins at 4d. is FD 
Total 400 Proof 7 10 


ALLIGATION Alternate, being the converſe of alliga- 


tion medial, from the rates of the ſimples, and rate of 


the mixture given, finds the quantities of the ſimples. 
Rules. I. Place the rate of the mixture on the 
left ſide of a brace, as the root; and on the right ſide 
of the brace ſet the rates of the ſeveral ſimples, under 
one another, as the branches. II. Link dr alligate the 
branches, ſo as one greater and another leſs than the 
root may be linked or yoked together. III. Set the 
difference betwixt the root and the ſeveral branches 
right againſt their reſpective yoke-fellows, Theſe al- 
ternate differences are the quantities required. Note, 1, 
If any branch happen to have two or more yoke-lel- 
lows, the difference between the root and theſe yoke- 
fellows muſt be placed right againſt the ſaid branch, 
one after another, and added into one ſum. 2. In ſome 
queſtions, the branches may be alligated more ways 
than one ; and a queſtion will always admit of ſo ma- 


ny anſwers as there are different ways of linking the 


branches. 
Alligation alternate admits of three varieties, viz. 
I. The queſtion may be unlimited, with reſpect both 
to the quantity of the ſimples and that of the mix- 
ture. 2. The queſtion may be limited to a certain 
233 of one or more of the ſimples. 3. The que- 
ion may be limited to a certain quantity of the mix- 
ture. | | | 
Variety I. When the queſtion is unlimited, with 
reſpe& both to the quantity of the ſimples and that of 
the mixture, this is called AVigation Simple. 
lamp A grocer would mix ſugars, at 5 d. 7d. 
and 10 d. per tb, ſo as to ſell the mixture or compound 
at 8d, per Ib.: What quantity of each muſt he take! 


lk. 
5 2 2 
| 0 797 1 
10 3, | 4 


Here the rate of the mixture 8 is placed on the left 
ſide of the brace, as the root; and on the right ſide of 
the ſame brace are ſet the rates of the ſeveral ſimples, 
viz. 5, 7, 10, under one another, as the branches; ac- 
cording to Rule J. | 

The branch 10 being greater than the root, is alli- 
gated or linked with 7 and 5, both theſe being leſs 
than the root; as directed in Rule II. 

The difference between the root 8 and the branch 5, 
Viz. 3, is ſet right againſt this branch's yoke-fcllow 10. 
The difference between 8 and 7 is likewiſe ſet right a- 
gainſt the yoke-fellow 10. And the difference betwixt 
8 and 10, Viz. 2, is ſet right againſt the two yoke-fel- 
lows 7 and 5 ; as preſcribed by Rule III. 

As the branch 10 has two differences on the right, 

| 30 15 viz. 


* 
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queſtion is, that 21h. at 5d. 2th. at 7d. and 4 tb. at 10d. 
will wake the mixture required. | 

The truth and reaſonof the rules will appear by con- 
ſidering, that whatever is loſt upon any one branch is 
gained upon its yoke-fellow, Thus, in the above ex- 
ample, by ſclling 4 th. of 10d. ſugar at 8 d. per th. 
there is 3d, loſt ; but the like ſum is gained upon its 
two yoke-fellows ; for by ſelling 2 th, of 5d. ſugar at 
84. per th.there is 6d. gained; and by ſelling 2 th. of 
74d. ſugar at 8d. there is 2d. gained; and6d. and 2d. 
make 2d, 

Hence it follows, that the rate of the mixture muſt 
always be mean or middle with reſpect to the rates of 
the ſimples ; that is, it muſt be leſs than the greateſt, 
and greater than the leaſt ; otherwiſe a ſolution would 
be impoſſible. And the price of the total quantity 
noe computed at the rate of the mixture, will al- 
ways be cqual to the ſum of the prices of the ſeveral 
quantities caſt up at the reſyectiye rates of the ſimples. 


Variety II. When the queſtion is limited to a cer- 
lain quantity of one or more of the ſimples, this is call- 
cd Alligation Partial. 

If the quantity of one of the ſimples may be limited, 
alligate the branches, and take their differences, as if 
there had been no ſuch limitation ; and then work by 
the following proportion ; | 

As the difference right againſt the rate of the ſimple 
whoſe quantity is given, 

To the other differences reſpectively; 

So the quantity given, 

To the ſeveral quantitics ſought, 


Examp. A diſtiller would, with 40 gallons of brandy 


at 125, per gallon, mix rum at 78. per gallon, and gin 


at 48. per gallon: How much of the rum and gin muſt 
he take, to ſell the mixture at 3s. per gallon ? 


| Cal. | 
12R, 1,4| 5 40 of brandy. | 
8 7): 4 | 32 of rum, Auf. 
4 4 4 | 32 of gin. 


The operation gives for anſwer, 5 gallons of brandy, 
4 of rum, and 4 of gin, But the queſtion limits the 
quantity of brandy to 40 gallons ; therefore ſay, 

. 
The quantity of gin, by the operation, being alſo 4, 
the propFtion needs not be repeated. 


Variety III. When the queſtion is limited to a 
certain quantity of the mixture, this is called A//iga- 
ticn Total, 5 | 
Aſter linking the branches, and taking the differen- 

ccs, work by $ proportion following : 

As the ſum of the differences, 

To each particular difference: 

So the given total of the mixture, 

To the reſpective quantities required, 


Examp. A vintner hath wine at 3s. per gallon, and 
would mix it with water, ſo as to make a compolition 
of 144 gallor.s, worth 28. 6d. per gallon : How much 
wine, and how mach Water, muſt he take ? 
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Cal. | 
36530 | 120 of wine. - 
303 o) 6 24 of water. | drfo. 
36 | 144 total. 


120 XK 36=4320 
24 OZ © 


Proof 144) 4320( 30 
As 36: 30: : 144 : 120 
„„ 0: : 144 24. 
There being here only two ſimples, and the total of 
Fac mixture limited, the queſtion admits but of one an- 
wer. | : 
ALLIGATOR, in zoology, a ſynonyme of the la- 
certa crocodilus. Sec LACERTA. 
ALLIGATOR Pear. Sce LAURUS. | 
ALLIONIA, in botany, a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants; 


and in the natural method ranking under the 48th or- 
der, Aggregatæ. The characters are: The common 


calyx is oblong, ſimple, three-flowered, five-parted, aud 
perſiſtent ; the proper one, obſcure, above : The proper 
corolla is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped ; the month 
quinquefid and erect: The ſtamina conſiſt of four 
briſtly filaments, longer than the corolla, and bending 
to one fide ; the antherz are roundiſh : The pi i114 
has an oblong germen beneath; the ſty/as is briſtly, and 
longer than the ſtamina; the ſtigmata are multifid and 
lincar : There is no pericarpium : The ſceds are ſoli- 
tary, oblong, and naked : The receptaculum is naked. 
There are two ſpecies, the violeacea and incarnata, 


both natives of America. 


ALLIOTH, a ſtar in the tail of the greater bear, 
much uſed for finding the latitude at ſea. 
ALLITERATION, an ornament of language 


chiefly uſed in poetry, and conſiſting in the repetition 


of the lame letter at certain intervals. We do not re- 
member to have ever ſeen any ſatisfactory account of 
alliteration in the writings of the critics. They ſcem 
to have paſſed it over in contemptuous ſilence ; either 
as a falſe refinement or as a mere trifle, It perhaps 
deſerves a better fate. Many chapters have been com- 
poſed on quantity, on the expreſſion reſulting from 
different arrangements of long and ſhort ſyllables, and 
on the powers of pauſes as they are variouſly placed, 
without a word of alliteration. This is the more ex- 
traordinary, as one ſhould think it impoſſible for any 
man to examine minutely, and, as it were, diſſect a 
number of verſes, without perceiving the vaſt abund- 
ance of this ornament, It is as if an anatomiſt ſhonld 
publiſh a complete table of the arterics in the human 
body, and affect never to have ſeen a vein nor a nerve: 
for it may be affirmed, with ſmall danger of miſtake, 
that if you examine any number of verſes, remarkable 
either for {weetneſs or for energy, they will be found 
in ſome degree alliterative. We do not pretend to 
ſay, that the ſweetneſs and energy of verſification de- 
pends chiefly on this circumſtance, yet we cannot help 
belicving that it may claim ſome ſhare: for it is a con- 
ſtant appearance, as far as we have cver obſerved, that 
the poets whoſe lame is higheſt for verſification, are 
moſt extenſive dealers in this article. | | 
The trifiing poor appearance of the ornament itſelf, 
| | upon 
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Alliters- upon a ſaperficial view, and the frequent abuſe of it, 


tion. 


are circumſtances indeed which give no encouragement 
to a ſerious enquiry into its nature and operation. How 
common is it for writers, who affect to be comic, when 
in want of other means for railing a ſmile, to uſe af- 
fected alliteration with ſucceſs. But, in the fine arts, 
no beauty nor grace is beyond the power of ridicule, 
The nobleſt attitudes in painting have been rendered 
laughable by caricatura, St Paul preaching at Athens, 
in the deſign of Raphael, appears elegant, noble, and 
in ſome degree awful. The ſame apoſtle, repreſented 
by Hogarth in nearly the ſame attitude, pleading be- 
fore the governor Felix, ſeems altogether ridiculous, 
So the language and verſification of Milton in the Pa- 
radiſe Loſt appear only proper for the moſt elevated 
ſubjects. In the Splendid Shilling of Philips, the 


_ appear equally proper for the loweſt. So fares it alſo 


with alliteration. Nor ought we to be mortified at the 
diſcovery, that much of the delight afforded by verſi- 
fication ariſes from a cauſe ſo pitiful as the repetition 
of the ſame letter twice, or oftener, on the accented 
parts of a verſe ; for there are many other cauſes of 
pleaſure, which, when thus detected and taken to pic- 
ces, ſeem equally contemptible. | 

We apprehend the principal operation of this orna- 
ment to be quite mechanical. It is caſicr for the or- 
gans of ſpeech to reſume, at ſhort intervals, one cer- 
tain conformation, than to throw themſelves into a 
number of different ones, unconnected and diſcordant. 
For example, a ſucceſſion of labials, interſperſed at 
regular diſtances with dentals and gutturals, will be 
more caſily pronounced than the ſucceſſion of all the 
three at random. Sounds of which the articulation is 
eaſieſt, are moſt completely in the power of the ſpeaker. 
He can pronounce them ſlowly or rapidly, ſoftly or 
with force, at pleaſure. In this we imagine the 
power and advantage of alliteration is founded : for 
we would not lay any ſtreſs on the pleaſure which 
can reſult to the car from the repetition of the ſame 
letter. It has been compared to the frequent returns 
of the key-note in a muſical ſtrain ; but that analogy 
is extremely faint, The ear, we preſume, can be 
pleaſed with alliteration only in fo far as it contributes 
to the ſuperior eaſineſs of recitation ; for what is reci- 
ted with caſe muſt be heard with pleaſure. 


Theſe remarks might be confirmed and illuſtrated 


by numberleſs paſſages from the beſt pocts. Some few 
lines will ſuffice, taken from Gray, who ſeems to have 
paid particular attention to this grace. He profeſſed 
to have learned his verſification from Dryden, as Dry- 
den did from Spencer; and theſe three abound in 
alliteration above all the Engliſh poets. We chooſe 


Gray for another reaſon, in proof of what we men- 


tioned before, that alliteration contributes not only to 
the ſweetn2/s, but alſo to the energy, of verification ; 
for he uſes it chiefly when he aims at ſtrength and 
boldneſs. In the Siſter Odes (as Dr Johnſon ſtyles 
tem), almolt every ſtrophe commences and concludes 
with an alliterative line, The poct, we ſuppoſe, wiſh- 
cd to begin With force, and end with dignity. 


« Ruin ſeize thee, rathleſ(s king.“ 
To high-born Hocl's harp, or ſoft Llewellyn's lay.“ 
% Weave the warp, and weave the woof.” 


Stamp we our vengeance dcep, and ratify his doom.“ 


6 


mult be con 


order, Spathacee, 
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© Regardleſs of the ſweeping whirlwind's ſway.” 

* That huſh'd in grim repoſe, expects his ev'ning 
prey.” 


It muſt be obſerved here, that we hold a verſe alli- 
terative which has a letter repeated on its accented 
parts, although thoſe parts do not begin words; the 
repeated letter bearing a ſtrong analogy to the bars in 
a muſical phraſe, Gray ſeems to have had a particular 
liking to theſe ſort of balanced verſes, which divide 


equally, and of which the oppoſite ſides have an allite- 
rative reſemblance. 


“Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin, 


Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


cc Hauberk craſh, and helmet ring.“ 


All theſe lines appear to us to have a force and 
energy, ariſing from alliteration, which renders them 
eaſy to be recited ; or, if the reader pleaſes, mouthed, 
For the ſame reaſon the following paſſage appears ſad 
and ſolemn, by the repetition of the labial liquid. 


« Mountains, ye mourn in vain.” 
« Modred, whoſe magic ſong,” —&c. 


If alliteration thus contributes to enforce the ex- 

preſſionlof a mee, ſentiment, its advantages in poetry 
iderable. 
a poet's regard in the act of compoſition. If two 
words offer of equal propricty, the one alliterative the 
other not, we think the firſt ought to be choſen. We 
would compare this to the practice of fuguing in mu- 
ſic. A compoſer who aims at expreſſion will not hunt 
after fugues ; but if they offer, if they ſeem to ariſe 
ſpontancouſly from the ſubject, he will not reject them. 
So a good poct ought not to ſelect an epithet merely 
ſor beginning with a certain letter, unleſs it ſuit his 
purpoſe well in every other reſpect ; for the beauty of 
alliteration, when happy, is not greater than its de- 
formity when affected. A couplet from Pope will ex- 
emplify both; the firſt line being bad, and the ſecond 
good: 


Eternal beauties grace the Shining ſcene, 
Fields ever freſh, and groves for ever green.“ 


ALLIUM (from , to avoid or ſhun,” becauſe 
many ſhun the {ſmell of it), GarLiIc: A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking in the gth 


a common ſpatha, roundiſh, withering, and multi- 
florous : The corolla conſiſts of ſix 2 petals: The 
ſtamina have ſix ſubulated filaments, often the length 
of the corolla; the anther are oblong and erect: The 
piſtillum has a germen above, ſhorter, nearly three- 
cornered, with angles engraved with a line; the ſtyli 
are ſimple, the ſtigmata acute: The pericarpium is 4 
very ſhort, broad, three- lobed capſule, with three cells 
and three valves: The ſeeds are many and roundiſh. 
Of this genus no fewer than 40 different ſpecies are 
enumerated by Linnæus, among which he includes the 
cepa and porrum, or onions and leeks. 

1. The fativum, or garlic, has a bulbons root, of 
an irregularly roundiſh ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the 
bottom; each root is compoſed of a number of leſſer 


bulbs, called c/oves of garlic, incloſed in one common 
membranous 
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It is not, therefore, unworthy 


The characters are: The calyx is 


Allitera- 

tions, 
Allium. 

— 
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ronts, have an acrimonious, and almoſt cauſtic taſte, 
with a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, which Jaſt has induced 
thoſe who preſerved ſome of the ſpecies in gardens on 
account of their yellow flowers to eradicate them. 
This pungent root warms and ſtimulates the ſolids, 
and attenuatcs tenacions we 16h for which it is well 
adapted, on account of its being very penetrating ; in- 
ſomuch that, when applicd to the feet, its ſcent is 
{on diſcovered in the breath; and, when taken inter- 
nally, its ſmell is communicated to the urine, or the 
matter of an iſſue, and perſpires through the pores of 
the ſkit. Hence, in cold cucophlegmatic habits, it 
proves a powerful txpectorant, diuretic, and emmena- 
zogue; and if the patient is kept warm, ſudorific. 
t is Uſo of peat ſervice in humoral aſthmas and ca- 
tarrhoas diſorders of the breaſt, and in other diſorders 
roceeding from a laxity of the ſolids, and cold 7 
indiſpoſttions of the fluids, It is alſo frequently of ſer- 
vice in the dropſy ; in the beginning of which it is par- 
ticularly recommended by Sydenham, as a warm 
— medicine: we have even many examples 
where it acts ſo powerfully as a diuretic, as to carry off 


all the water of dropſies. It may be taken the length 


of a dram or two in ſubftance for a doſe, —There is a 
ſyrup and oxymel made with it, which may be em- 
ploycd for the Tame purpoſes as the garlic in ſub- 
ſtance ; but they are moſtly uſed in pulmonie diſorders. 
—FExternally applied, it inflames and ulcerates the 
ſkin, and is ſometimes employed for this uſe in ſina- 
piſms: It has alſo been recommended by Sydenham 
23 4 moſt powerful revellent; for which purpoſe he was 
Jed to make nſe of it in the confluent ſmall-pox. Vis 
method was to cut the root in pieces, and apply it, 
tied in a linen cloth, to the ſoles of the fect, abont the 
eighth day of the diſeaſe, after the face began to ſwell ; 
renewing it once a-day till the danger was over. When 


made into an unguent with oils, and applied externally, 


garlic is ſaid to reſolve and diſcuſs cold tumours, and has 
been by ſome greatly celebrated in cutancous diſorders, 
The acrimonious qualitres of this root, however, ren- 
der it manifeſtly improper on many occaſions. Its li- 
beral uſe is apt to occaſion head-achs, flatulencies, thirſt, 
febrile heats, inflammatory diſtempers, and ſometimes 
diſcharges of blood from the hemorrhoidal veſſels. In 
hot bilions conſtitutions, where there is already a degree 
of irritation, where the juices are too thin and acrimo- 
nions, or the viſcera unſound, it never fails to aggra- 
vate the diſtemper. | 
In Kamtſchatka, the allium urſinum, or wild gar- 
lic, is very common and uſeful in medicine as well as 
food. Both Ruſſians and natives gather it in great 
bantities for winter ſervice, They ſteep it in water, 
then mrx it with cabbage, onions, and other ingredi- 
ents, and form ont of them a ragont which they eat 
rold. It is alfo the principal remedy for the ſcurvy. 
As ſoon as this plant appears above the ſnow, they ſeem 
to put this dreadful ilerder at defiance, and find a cure 
almoſt in its worſt ſtages. | 
Garlic is very hardy, and will thrive in almoſt any 
ſoil or ſituation. It is eaſily propagated either by 
the roots or ſeeds, If from the roots, they ought 
to be planred in autamn, that they may take good 
root iu the ground before the ſpring, which is neceſ- 


T1 
Anm. membranon coat, and caſily ſeparable from one another. 
All the parts of this plant, but more eſpecially the 
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ſary to make them flower —_ the following ſummer. Allium. 
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If they are propagated by ſeeds, they may be ſown on 
a border of common earth, either in autumn ſoon after 
the ſeeds are ripe, or in the ſpring following ; and will 
require no farther care than to keep them clear from 
weeds, In the following autumn, they may be tranſ- 
planted into the borders where they are to remain. 

2. The aſcalonicum, or eſchalot, was found wild in 
Paleſtine by Dr Haſſelquiſt. The root is conglobate, 
couſiſting of many oblong roots bound together by thin 
membranes. Each of theſe ſmall roots ſends forth 
two or three fiſtuloas, long, awl-ſhaped leaves, ifſuing 
from a ſheath, and are nearly like thoſe of the common 
onion, The flower-ſtem ſhoots from a membranaceous 
ſheath ; is rotind, almoſt naked, and terminated by a 
globular umbel of flowers, which have erect, purpliſh, 
lance-ſhaped petals, of the length of the ſtamina.— 
The roct of this ſpecies it very pungent, has a ſtrong, 


but not unpleaſant ſmell, and therefore is generally 


preferred to the onion for making high-flavoured ſoups 
and gravics. It is alſo put into pickles, and in the Eait 
Indies they uſe an abundance of it for this purpoſe. 

3. The ſcorodopraſum, or rokambole, grows natu- 
rally in Denmark and Sweden. It hath a heart-ſhaped 
folid root, which ſtands ſidewiſe of the ſtalk, The 
leaves are broad, and are a little crenated on their 
edges. The flowers are of a pale purple colonr, and 
collected into a globular head. The roots are uſed for 
the ſame purpole as the former. | 

4. The ſchœnopraſum, orcivis, is an inhabitant of Si- 
beria, and a very ſmall plant compared with the former, 
the leaves and ſtems ſeldom excceding ſix inches in 
length, and the roots never producing any bulbs. The 


leaves are awl-ſhaped, hollow, and the ſtem naked. It 


was formerly in great requeſt for mixing with ſalads in 
the ſpring, but has been little regarded lately. Its taſte, 
ſmell, and virtues, are much the ſame as thoſe of the 
common onion, It is propagated by parting the roots. 

5. The cepa, or common onion, differs from the 
garlic only in the ſwelling pipy ſtalk, which is much 
larger in the middle than at either end.—From whence 
this was firſt brought into Europe is not known; but 
that it is natural to Africa is beyond a doubt, it be- 


ing evident that onions were eaten by the Egyptians 


above 2000 years before Chriſt; and they make a 
great part of their conſtant food to this day in Egypt. 


Dr Haſfelquiſt ſays it is not to be wondered at that 


the Iſraclites ſhould long for them after they had left 
this place; for whoever has taſted onions in Egypt 
muſt allow, that none can be had better in any part of 
the univerſe. Here, he obſerves, they are ſweet, in 
other countries they are nauſeous and ſtrong. Here 
they are ſoft; Whereas in the northern and other parts 
they are hard, and their coats ſo compact that they are 
difficult to digeſt. They eat them roaſted, cut into 
four pieces, with ſome bits of roaſted meat, which the 
Turks call Kc, and with this diſh they are fo de- 
lighted, that they wiſh to enjoy it in paradiſe, They 


likewiſe make a ſoup of them in Egypt, which Haſſel- 


quiſt ſays is one of the belt diſhes he ever ate. The 
many ways of dreſſing onions in Britain are known to 


every family: but in regard to wholeſomeneſs, there 


is certainly no method equal to boiling; as thus they 
arc rendered mild, of eaſy digeſtion, and go off with- 


out leaving thoſe heats in the ſtomach and bowels, 


Which 
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ivm. Whieh they are apt er 
— ture is to attenuate thick, viſcid juices ; conſequently 
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to do any other way. Their na- 


a plentital uſe of them in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions 
muſt prove beneficial. Many people ſhun them on ac- 
count of the ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell they communi- 
cate to the breath. This may be remedied by cating 
a few raw pariley leaves immediately after, which will 
effectually overcome the ſcent of the onions, and cauſe 
them to fit more eaſy on the ſtomach. | 
The varieties are, the Straſburgh, the Spaniſh, and 
the Egyptian onion. They are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown the latter end of February, or 
the beginning of March, on good, light, rich ground, 
well dug and levelled, and cleared from weeds, The 
ſhould alſo be ſown at a lime when the ſurface of the 
ground is not moiſt; and where they are intended for 
a winter crop, they muſt not be ſown too thick. The 
common allowance is ſix ponnds of ſeed to an acre; 
though ſome allow more, in order to have a crop to 
draw out, which they call cullings. In about ſix weeks 


after, the onions will be up, and forward enough to 
hoe; at which time the weeds ſhould be lightly cut up 


with a ſmall hoe about two inches and a half broad, as 
alſo the onions themſelves, where they grow too cloſe 
in bunches, leaving them at this firſt time at leaſt two 
or three inches apart, 


and in a dry ſeaſon, will preſerve the ground clear of 


weeds at leaſt a month, when they muſt he hoed over 


again, leaving them at this time about fonr or five 
inches aſunder. In ſix weeks after they muſt be hoed 
a a third time. 
up, and the onions ſingled out fo as to leave them 
about ſix inches ſquare; by which means they will 
grow much larger than if left roo cloſe. This, if well 
performed, in caſe the weather proves dry, will keep 
the onions till they are fit to pull : but if the weather 
thould prove moiſt, and any of the weeds take root 
again, the weeds muſt be pulled out with the hand; 
for the onions having now begun to bulb, muſt not be 
diſturbed with a hoc. Towards the middle of Auguſt 
the onions will have arrived at their full growth, which 
may be known by their blades falling to the ground 
and ſhrinking. Art this time, therefore, before their 
"necks or blades are withered off, they ſhould be drawn 
out of the ground, the extreme part of the blade cut 
off, and the onions laid upon a dry ſpot of ground, 
obſerving to turn them every other day at leaſt, to pre- 
vent them from taking root again; which in moiſt 
weather they would be apt to do. At any rate, they 
are very apt to grow in the lofts where they are kept 
all winter; the moſt effectual method of preventing 
which is, with a hot iron, (lightly to touch their beards 
or roots, which will effectually prevent their ſprouting ; 
but in doing this, great caution muſt be uſed not to 
ſcorch the pulp, for that will cauſe them to periſh ſoon 
after. In order to ſave ſeeds, you mult in the ſpring 
make choice of ſome of the largeſt, firmeſt, and beſt 
ſhaped onions fon uantity proportionable to the ſeed 
you intend to nk and having prepared a piece of 
good ground, which ſhould be well dug, and laid ont 
in beds about three feet wide, the onions muſt be 
planied in the beginning of March, in the following 
manner: Having ſtrained a line of about four inches 
Within the fide of the bed, you muſt with a ſpade 
throw out au opening ſix inches deep, the length of 
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This, if properly performed, 


The weeds are now to be carefully cut 
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the bed, into which yon ſhould place the onions with Alliem 


their roots downward, at about nine inches diſtance 
from each other; and with a rake draw the earth into 
the opening again to cover the bulbs; then procced 
to remove the line again about a foot farther back, 

where you muſt make an opening as before, and ſo 
again, till the whole is finiſhed, by which you will. 
have four rows in each bed; between each bed you 

muſt allow the ſpace of two feet for an alley to go 
among them. In a month's time the leaves will ap- 
pear above ground, and many of the roots will pro- 

duce three or four ſtalks each, Abont the beginning 
of June, when the flowers begin to appear, the ftalks 

muſt be tied to ſtakes to prevent them from being 
broke by their own weight. About the end of Au- 

guſt the ſced will be ripe; which may be known by 

the opening of the cells which contain it, and its 
changing to a brown colour. When the heads are 
cut off, they ſhould be ſpread abroad npon coarſe 
cloths in the. ſun, obſerving to keep it under ſhelter in 
the night, as alſo in wet weather, When the heads are 
quite dry, the ſeeds ſhould be beat out from them; 

and after being cleared from the huſks, and expoſed 
one day to the fan to dry, they may be put up in bags 
for ule. | | 1 | 

- Beſides the above-mentioned forts of onions, the 
ſcallions, or cſcallions, and Welſh onions, were for- 
merly in great repute. The ſormer is a ſort which 
never forms any bulbs at the roots, and was chiefly- 
uſed in the ſpring for green onions; but is now be- 
come ſo ſcarce as hardly to he known. Some 


as decay and fprort in the houſe. Theſe they plant in 
a bed carly in the bine and in a ſhort time they be- 
come large enough for uſe. The true ſcallion is eaſily 
propagated by parting the roots either in the ſpring or 
autumn; but the latter is preferable. The roots ſhould. 
be planted three cr four in a hole, and about ſix inches 
diſtance every way. The Welſh onions are propagated 
only for ſpring uſe; they never make any bulbs, and 
are therefore fit only to be uſed green for ſalads. They 
are ſown in the end of July, in beds about three feet 
and a balf wide, In a fortnight's time they appear 
above ground; but in October their blades die, and the 
ground becomes quite naked. In January, however, 
they will again appear very ſtrong, and in March will 


be fit to draw for young onions. 


6. The porrum, or leek, has been ſo long cultivated, 
that its native place of growth cannot be traced. It 


is undoubtedly the fame as that mentioned in the ele- 


venth chapter of Numbers, where it is faid the Iſ- 
raclites longed for leeks in conjunction with onions. 


The leaves are much of the ſame nature as thoſe of the 


latter, and they are yet a conſtant diſh at the tables of 
the Egyptians, who chop them ſmall and then eat 
them with their meat. They are in great eſteem, too, 
with the Welſh, and their general uſe as a pot-herb is 
well known.—Their culture is the ſame with that of 
the onion. | | 
ALLIX (Dr Peter), a learned French Proteſtant 
divine, born at Alergon in 1641. He became mini- 
ſter of the reformed church at Rouen, where he pub- 
liſhed many learned and curious pieces; the credit of 
which induced the reformed to call him to Charenton, 
about a league from Paris, being the principal church 


they. 


r- 
deners, inſtead of the ſcallion, ſubſtitute ſuch oniotis 


Allix. 


« 


Allos. 
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they had in France. On the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, he retired to England; where he ſtudicd the 
language with ſo much ſucceſs, as to publiſh a work, 
intitled Refiexions on the Books in the Holy Scriptures, 
ts eſtabliſh the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 2 vols ; 
which he dedicated to James II. acknowledging his ob- 
ligations to that prince, and his kind behaviour to the 
diſtreſſed refugees in general. He wrote ſeveral other 
treatiſcs relating to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; which ren- 
dered him as famous in England as in France, for his 
inzenious and ſolid defences of the reformed religion. 
He was complimented with the degree of D. D. and in 


| 1690 was made treaſurer of the church of Saliſbury, He 


died in 1717. 

ALLOA, or ALLoway, a ſca-port town in Scot- 
land, ſeated on the Forth, abont 25 miles higher up 
the river than Leith, and five miles eaſt of Stirling. 
It is a populous place; has two market-days in the 
week, and is remarkable for its fine caſtle the ſeat of 
the carl of Mar, and for the coal-mines near it. The 
harbour is extremely commodious, with great depth 


of water; and veſſels are expeditiouſly loaded with 


coals from the pits by an uncommon waggon-way, on 
which one horſe draws with caſe three waggons at 
once, each waggon containing a tun and a half. An 
excellent dry-dock has alſo bcen lately erected here, 
capable of receiving ſhips of the greateſt burden. There 
is likewiſe a large glaſs-houſe for blowing bottles, of 


which vellels are ſupplied with any quantity upon the 


ſhortelt notice. | 

The tower and lands of Alloa were exchanged by 
David II, king of Scots, anno 1365, with Thomas 
Lord Erſkine, for the lands and eſtate of Strathgart- 
ney in Perthſhire ; and ſince that time the caſtle of Al- 


joa has been the favourite reſidence of the family of 


Mar. The ſituation is uncommonly beautiful. The 


gardens here were the firſt that were laid out on a 


great ſcale in Scotland; and, with the advice of Le 
Nautre, were indebted to the taſte of John the late 
Earl of Mar, who began to plant them in the year 
1706, They contain about 40 acres; and would have 


_ exhibited to Dr Johnſon, had he travelled that way, 


as finc timber of fourſcore years growth as his favou- 


rite England can produce. 


The tower of Alloa is 89 feet in height, with walls 
of 11 feet in thickneſs; and was built in the end of 
the 13th century. In this reſidence of the family of 
Erſkine many of the Scottiſh princes received their 
education, having been for more than two centuries 
the wards of the Lords Erſkine and the Earls of Mar; 
who held generally the caſtle of Stirling, and frequent- 
ly the three principal fortreſſes of the kingdom, Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, and Dunbarton. The laſt heir of 
the Scottiſh monarchy who was nurtured there was 
Henry Prince of Wales; whoſe cradle, golf- clubs, and 
other infantine and youthful remains, are preſerved by 
the heirs of the Earls of Mar, in remembrance of that 
ſpirited and promiſing prince; of whom Dr Birch has 
preſerved ſeveral anecdotes, connected with the Erſkines 
and his reſidence at Alloa,—Amony other remains of 


— ; 5 
antiquity preſerved at Alloa, in remembrance of the 


confidence and affection which {ubſiſted always betwixt 


the Stuarts and the Erſkines, is the private ſignet of 
the unfortunate Mary, which ſhe gave to the regent 
Mar, after ſhe was obliged. by the treaty of Edinburgh 
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to deſiſt from wearing the arms of England in the firſt Allobroges 
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quarter; the child's chair of James VI. her ſon; and 


the feſtive-chair of Thomas Lord Erſkine the ſecond l. 


Earl of Mar of the name, with the faſhionable grace 
carved on it, Soli Deo Honor et Gloria. 

ALLOBROGES (Inſcriptions, Livy, Velleius, Fla- 
rus) ; from Allol rox Horace) : a people of Gallia Nar- 
bonenſis, ſituated between the rivers Iſara and Rhoda- 
nus, and the Lacus Lemanus ; commended by Cicero 
for their fidelity, diſcommended by Horace on account 
of their fondneſs for novelty. | 


ALLOCATION denotes the admitting or allowing 
of an article of account, eſpecially in the exchequer. 


Hence, | | 

ALLOCATIONE Facienda, is a writ directed to the lord 
treaſurer, or barons of the exchequer, commandin 
them to allow an accountant ſuch ſums as he has law- 


fully expended in the execution of his office. 


ALLOCUTIO, an oration or ſpeech of a general 
addreſſed to his ſoldiers to animate them to fight, to 
appeale ſedition, or to Keep them to their duty. A 
mount of carth was raiſed upon the occaſion, as it 
were a kind of tribunal of turf. From this the gene- 
ral pronounced his harangue to the army, which was 
ranged in ſeveral ſquadrons round him, with their cap- 
tains at their head. When the time and circumſtances 


would not admit of a formal harangue, the general 


went through the ranks, and called each by his name, 
putting them in mind of their courage upon former oc- 
caſions, mentioning the victories they had won, and 
making promiſes ot plunder. | 
ALLODIUM, or ALLEvup, denotes lands which 
are the abſolute property of their owner, without being 


obliged to pay any ſervice or acknowledgment what- 


ever to a ſuperior lord. See FEE and FEuparT Syſtem. 
ALLOPHYLLUS, in botany ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the Octandria claſs of 
plants. The characters of which are : The calyx is a 
four-lcaved perianthium, with orbicular leaflets, the 
oppoſite ones leſs: The coro//a conſiſts of four or- 
bicular equal petals, leſs than the calyx; the claws 
broader, the length ef the ſmaller leaves of the ca- 
lyx: The /famina conſiſt of eight flender filaments, 
the length of the corolla; the antheræ are roundiſh : 
The yiſtillum has a round didymous germen above; 
the ſtylus is filiform, and longer than the ſtamina; 
and the ſtigma is bifid, with revolute diviſions. 
There is but one ſpecies, the zeylanicus, a native of 
Ceylon. VV! 
ALLOTTING, or ALLoTMENT, of Goods, in mat- 
ters of commerce, is when a ſhip's cargo is divided in- 
to ſeveral parts, bought by divers perſons, whoſe names 
are written on as many pieces of paper, which are ap- 


plied by an indifferent perfon to the ſeveral lots or par- 


cels; by which means the goods are divided without 
partiality, every man having the parcel which the lot 
with his name on 1s appropriated, | 

ALLOY, or ALLay, properly ſignifies a propor- 
tion of a baſer metal mixed with a finer one. 
loy of gold is eſtimated by carats, that of filver by 
pennyweilpghts. (See GorD, &c.) In different nations, 
different proportions of alloy are uſed ; whence their 
moneys arc ſaid to be of different degrees of fineneſs or 
baſcneſs, and are valued accordinply in foreign ex— 
changes. The chief reaſons alleged for the alloying 
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of coin are: 1. The mixture of the metals, which, 
when ſmelted from the mine, are not perfectly pure. 
2. The ſaving the expence it muſt otherwiſe coſt if 
they were to be refined. 3. The necellity of render- 
ing them harder, by mixing ſome parts of other me- 
tals with them, to prevent the diminution of weight 
by wearing in paſſing from hand to hand. 4. The 
melting of foreign gold or coin which is alloyed. 5. 


The charges of coinage, which mult be made good by 


the profit ariſing from the money coined. 6. and laſtly, 
The duty belonging to the ſovereign, on account of 
the power he has to cauſe money to be coined 1n his 
dominions. 5 | | 

In a more general ſenſe, the word is employed in 
chemiſtry to ſignify the union of different metallic mat- 
ters. —As an infinity of different combinations may be 
made according to the nature, the number, and the 
proportions of the metallic matters capable of being al- 
loyed, we ſhall not here enter into the detail of the 
particular alloys, all which are not yet nearly Known. 
Thoſe which are uſed, as Bronze, Tombac, Braſs, White 


Copper, &c. may be found under their particularnames ; 
and what is known concerning other alloys may be 


found under the names of the different metals and ſemi- 
inctals. 

ALLUM. See ALUM. 

ALLUMINOR, from the French alumer, © to 
lighten,” is uſed for one who coloureth or painteth 
upon paper or parchment; and the reaſon is, becaulc 
he gives light and ornament by his colours to the let- 
ters or other figures. Such ornaments are ſtyled illu- 
minations. The word is uſed in ſtat. 1, R. III. cap. g. 
But now ſuch a perſon is called a liner. 

 ALLUSH, (anc. geog.) The Iſraclites being in 
the wilderneſs of Shur, departed from Dophkah, and 
went to Alluſh, from whence they proceeded to Rephi- 
dim; Num. xxxiii. 13, 14. Euſebius and St Jerom 
fix Alluſh in Idumæa, about Gabala or Petra, the capi- 
tal of Arabia Petræa. In the accounts of the empire, 
it is ſituated in the third Paleſtinc; and by Ptolemy, 
among the cities of Idumaza. 

ALLUSION, in rhetoric, a figure by which ſome- 
thing is applied to, or underſtood of, another, on ac- 


count of ſome {imilitade between them. 


 ALLUVION, in law, denotes the gradual increaſe 
of land along the ſca-thore, or on banks of rivers, 

_ ALLY, in matters of polity, a ſovereign prince or 
ſtate that has entered into alliance with others, Sce 
ALLIANCE. 

ALMACANTARS. Sce ALMUCANTARS. 

ALMACARRON, a ſca- port town of Spain, in the 
province of Marcia, at the mouth of the river Guada- 
lautin. It is about twenty miles weſt of Carthagena, 
and is remarkable for the prodigious quantity. of alum 
found in its territory, W. Long. 1. 15. N. Lat. 37. 
40. 

ALMADE, a town of Spain, in the province of La 
Mancha, in the bingdom of Caltile, ſituated upon the 
top of a monntain, where arc the molt ancient as well 
as the richeſt lilver mines in 7.uropec. | 

ALMADI#Z, a kind of canoe, or ſmall veſſel, about 
four fathoms long, commonly made ol bark, and uſcd 
by the negrocs of Africa. | 

AMABIE is alſo the name of a kind of long-boats, 
fitted out at Calicut, which are eighty feet in length, 
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and {ix or ſeven in breadth. They are exceedingly ſwift, Almageſt 


and are otherwiſe called cathuri. 


ALMAGEST, i f jcu- Almanack. 
T, in matters of literature, is particu | 


larly uſed for a collection or book compoſed by Ptole- 
my, containing various problems of the ancients both 
in geometry and aſtronomy, A 
— ALMAGEST is allo the title of other collections of 
this kind. Thus, Riccioli has publiſhed a book of a- 
ſtronomy, which he calls the Ne- Almageſt; and Pluc- 
kenet, a book which he calls Almageſtrum Botanicum. 

ALMAGRA, a tine deep red ochre, with ſome ad- 
mixture of purple, very heavy, and of a denſe yet fri- 
able ſtructure, and rough duſty ſurface. It adheres 
very firmly to the tongue, melts freely and eaſily in the 
mouth, is of an auſtere and ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, and 
{tains the ſkin in touching, It is the S/ Atticum of the 
ancients: it ferments veryviolentlywith aciè menſtruums; 
by which ſingle quality, it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from the Si Syricum, to which it has in many reſpects 
a great affinity. Ir is found in immenſe quantities in 
many parts of Spain; and in Andaluſia there are in a 
manner whole mountains of it. It is uſed in painting, 
and in medicine as an aſtringent. | 

ALMAGRO, a fortreſs of Spain, the capital of 
one of the diſtricts of La Mancha, It was built by 
the archbiſhop Roderic of Toledo, who finiſhed it in 


1214, and put a conliderable parriſon into it to reſtrain 


the incurſions of the Moors. This was hardly done, 
when the fortreſs was beſieged by an army of 5000 
horſe and foot, under the command of a Mooriſh offi- 
cer of yreat reputation ; but the prelate, its founder, 


took care to ſupply thoſe within with ſuch plenty of ne- 


ceſſarics, that at length the enemy found themſclves o- 
bliged to raiſe the ſiege and retire with great loſs. _ 
ALMANACK, a book, or table, containing a ca- 
lendar of days and months, the riſing and ſetting of 
the ſun, the age of the moon, the eclipſes of both lu- 
minarics, &c.—Authors are divided with regard to the 
etymology of the word; ſome deriving it from the A- 
rabic particle al and manach, to count; ſome from al- 
manah, new-year's gifts, becauſe the Arabian aſtrolo- 
gers uſed at the beginning of the year to make preſents. 
of their ephemerides ; and others, from the Teutonic 
almaen-achte, obſervations on all the months. Mr John- 
ſon derives it from the Arabic particle a/, and the 
Greek ww, a month. But the moſt ſimple etymology 
appears from the common ſpelling ; the word bein 
compoſed of two Arabic ones, Al Manack, which 


ſignify the Diary. All the claſſes of Arabs are com- 


monly much given to the ſtudy of aſtronomy and aſtro- 
logy ; to both which a paſtoral life, and a ſort of huſ- 
bandry, not only incline them, but give them time and 
leiſure toapply themſelves to them. They neither ſow, 
reap, plant, travel, buy or ſell, or undertake any expe- 
dition. or matter, without preyiouſly conſulting the ſtars, 
or, in other words, their almanacks, or ſome of the ma- 
kers of them. From theſe people, by their vicinity to 
Europe, this art, no leſs uſcful in one ſenſe than ſtupid. 
and ridiculous in another, hath paſſed over thither: and 
thoſe aſtronomical compoſitions have ſtill every where 
not only retained their old Arabic name; but were, 
like theirs, for a long while, and ſtill are among many 
European nations, interſperſed with a great number of 
aſtrological rules for planting, ſowing, bleeding, pur- 
ging, &c. down te the cutting of the hair aud paring 
| of, 
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of the nails, Regiomontanus appears to have been the 
firſt in Europe, however, who reduced almanacks into 
their preſent form and method, gave the characters of 
each year and month, ſoretold the eelipſes and other 
phaſcs, calculated the motions of the planets, &c. His 
firſt almanack was firſt publiſhed in 1474. 

Al:nanacks differ from one another, chiefly, in con- 
taining ſome more, others fewer, particulars, 
The eſſential part is the calendar of months and days, 


with the riſings and ſettings of the ſun, age of the 


moon, &c, To theſe are added various parerga, aſtro- 
nomical, metcorological, chronological, political, ru- 
ral, &c, as calculations and accounts of eclipſes, folar 
ingreſſes, prognoſtics of the weather, tables of the 
tides, terms, &c. liſts of poſts, offices, dignities, pub- 
he inſtitations, with many other articles political as 
well as local, and differing in different countries. — 
A great varicty are annually publiſhed, ſume for binding, 
which may be denominated b950k-almanacks ; others in 
loofe paper, called ſheet-almanacks, 
The modern almanack anſwers to the Faſt; of the 
ancient Romans. Sec FasTI, 
Couſtructien of ALMANACKs., The firſt thing to be 
done 1s, to compute the ſun's and moon's place for 
each day of the year, or it may be taken from ſome 
ephemerides and entered into the almanack ; next, find 
the dominical letter, and, by means thereof, diſtribute 
the calendar into weeks ; then, having computed the 
time of caſter, by it fix the other moveable ſcaſts; ad- 
ding the immoveable ones, with the names of the mar- 
tyrs, the rifing and ſetting of each luminary, che length 


of day and night, the aſpects of the plancts, the pha- 


ſes of the moon, and the ſun's entrance into the car- 
dinal points of the ecliptic, i. e. the two equinoxes and 
folſtices. (See ASTRONOMY, paſſim.) By the help 
of good aſtronomical tables or ephemerides, the con- 
ſtruction of almanacks is extremely caly, 

In Britain, almanacks for one year printed on one ſide 
of the paper, pay of duty d.; thoſe for more years pay 
for three years 19. ; but perpetual almanacks are to pay 
only for three years at 2d. Out of the dotics by this 
act there ſhall be paid to cach nniverſity L. 500 per 
ann. half yearly, at Midſummer and Chriſtmas, and the 
ſurplus ſhall be paid into the exchequer to go to the 


ſinking fund. Selling nnſtamped almanacks incurs the 


ſame penalty as for ſelling unſtamped newſpapers. Al- 


manacks in bibles and common prayer books are ex- 


empted. 5 
ALMANACK, among antiquaries, is alſo the name 
given to a kind of inſtrument, uſually of wood, in- 
ribed with various figures and Runic characters, and 
repreſenting the order of the feaſts, dominical letters, 
days of the week, and golden number, with other mat- 
ters neceſſary to be known throughout the year; uſed 
by the ancient northern nations, in their compntations 
of time, both civil and eccleſiaſtical. Almanacks of 
this kind are known by various names, among the dif- 
ferent nations wherein they have been uſed; as rim- 
ſtocks, primſtaries, runſtocks, runſtaffs, Scipiones Ru- 
nici, Bacculi Annales, clogs, &c. They appear to 
have been ufed only by the Swedes, Danes, and Nor- 
wegians. From the ſecond of theſe people, their uſe 


was introduced into England, whence divers remains 


of them in the countics. Dr Plot has given the de- 
ſcription and figure of one of theſe clogs, found in 
r . | 
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Stafford ſnire, under the title of The perpetual Stafferd- 


ſhire Almanack, The external figure and matter of 


theſe calendars appear to have been various. Some- 
times they were cut en one or more wooden leaves, 
bound together after the manner of books; ſometimes 
on the ſcabbards of ſwords, or even on daggers; ſome- 
times on tools and implements, as portable ſteclyards, 
hammers, the helves of hatchets, flails, &c. Some- 
times they were made of braſs or horn ; ſometimes of 


the ſkins of eels, which, being drawn over a ſtick pre- 


perly inſcribed, retained the impreſſions of it. 


But 
the moſt uſual form was that of walki 


ng-ſtaves, or 


ticks, which they carried about with them to church, 


market, &c. Each of theſe ſtaves is divided into three 
regions; whereof the firſt indicates the Ggns, the ſecond 


the days of the week and year, and the third the gol- 
den number. The characters engraven on them are, 


in ſome, the ancientRnnic; in others, the later Gothic 
characters of Ulfilus. The ſaints days are expreſſed 
in hieroglyphics, ſignificative either of ſome endow- 
ment of the ſaint, the manner of his martyrdom, or the 
like. Thus, againſt the notch for the firſt of March, 


or St David's day, is repreſented a harp; againſt the 


25th of October, or Criſpin's day, a pair of ſhoes ; 
againſt the roth of Auguſt, or St Lawrence's day, a 
gridiron ; and, laſtly, againſt New-year's day, a born, 
the mark of good drinking, which they gave a looſe to 
at that ſcaſon. | | 


ALMANZA, a little town of New-Caſtile, on the 


frontiers of the kingdom of Valencia in Spain, fituated 
in W. Long. 1. 19, N. Lat. 38. 54. 
for the defeat of the allies in 1707, under the Marquis 
de las Minas and the Earl of Galway. In the begin- 
ning of this action, the Engliſh troops penetrated thro' 


the centre of the Spaniſh army; but the Pertugoeſe 


cavalry being broken by the Spaniſh, and the French in- 
fantry making a dreadful fire on their flanks, the allied 
army was at latt broken, and began their retreat when 
it was almoſt dark. Colonel Hill carried off the re- 
mains of thirteen battalions towards the river Xucar, 


which, if they could have paſſed, they might have 


been ſafe : but being very much fatigued, they were 
obliged to halt; by which means they were ſurrounded, 
and forced to ſurrender priſoners of war. In this bat- 
tle, the allies loſt 120 ſtandards, together with all their 
artillery and baggage ; a great * were killed, and 
ſeveral thouſands taken priſoners. The Marquis de las 
Minas was dangerouſly wonnded ; and his miſtreſs, in 
the garb of an amazon, killed by his fide. The carl 
of Galway had two cnts acrofs the face, which, though 
not dangerous, had prevented him from ſeeing, or gi- 
ving orders properly, | | 
HerEsY or ALMARIC, a tenet broached in 
France by one Almaric, in the year 1209. It conſiſt- 
ed in affirming, that every Chriſtian was actually a 
member of Chriſt ; and that without this faith no one 
could be faved. His followers went farther, and af- 
firmed, that the power of the Father laſted only during 
the continuance of the Moſaic law; that the coming 
of Chriſt introduced a new law; that at the end of this 


began the reign of the Holy Ghoſt ; and that now 


confeſſion and the ſacraments were at an end, and that 
every one is to be ſaved by the internal operations of the 
Holy Spirit alone, without any external act of reli- 
gion. Their morals were as infamous as their doctrine 

was 
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Ans. was abſurd. Their tenets were condemned by a public 
——— decree of the council of Sens, in the year 1209. 
LME, or AT uA, ſinging and dancing girls in 
Egypt, who, like the Italian Improviſatori, can occa- 
ſionally pour forth“ unpremeditated verſe.” They 
are called Alme, from having received a better edu- 
cation than other women. They form a celebrated 
ſociety in this country. To be received into it, ac- 
cording to Mr Savary, it is neceſſary to have a good 
voice, to underſtand the language well, to know 
the rules of poctry, and be able to compoſe and ſing 
conplets on the ſpot, adapted to the circumſtances. 
The Almé know by heart all the new ſongs, Their 
memory is furniſhed with the moſt beautiful tales. 
There is no feſtival without them ; no entertainment 
of which they do not conſtitute the ornament. They 
are placed in a roſtrum, from whence they ling during 
the repaſt, They then deſcend into the ſaloon, and 


4 are pantomine ballets, in which they repreſent the 
= | uſual occurrences of life. The myſteries of love too, 
=_ generally furniſh them with ſcenes. The ſuppleneſs of 
| their bodies is inconceivable, One is aſtonithed at the 
mobility of their features, to which they give at plea- 
ſure the impreſſion ſuited to the characters they play. 
The indecency of their attitudes is often carried to ex- 
ceſs, Their looks, their geſtures, every thing ſpeaks, 
but in ſo expreſſive a manner, that it is impoſhble to 
miſtake them. At the beginning of the dance, they 
lay aſide with their veils the modeſty of their ſex. A 
long robe of very thin ſilk goes down to their heels, 
which is ſlightly faſtened with a rich girdle. Long 
black hair, plaited and perfumed, is flowing on their 
ſhoulders. A ſhift, tranſparent as gauze, ſcarcely hides 
their boſom. As they put themſelves in motion, the 
thapes, the contours of their bodies, ſecm to devclope 
themſelves ſneceſſively. Their ſteps are regulated by 
the found of the Bute, of caſtanets, the tambour de 
baſque, and cymbals, which accelerates or retards the 
meaſure. | 
adapted to ſach ſcenes. They appear in a ſtate of in- 
toxication. They are the Bacchants in a delirium. 
It is when they are at this point, that throwing off all 
reſerve, they abandon themſelves totally to the diſor- 
der of their ſenſes ; it is then that a people far from 
delicate, and who like nothing hidden, redouble their 
applauſes. Theſe Alme are ſent for into all the ha- 
rams. 
muſe them with amorous tales, and recite in their pre- 
{ence poems, which arc ſo much the more intereſting, 
as they furniſh a lively picture of their manners. They 
initiate them into the myſteries of their art, and teach 
them to contrive laſcivious dances. Theſe girls, who 
have a cultivated underſtanding, are very agrecable in 
converſation. They ſpeak their language with puri- 
ty. The habit of dedicating themſelves to poetry ren- 
ders the ſofteſt and moſt ſonorous expreſſions familiar 
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ſinging, nature is their only guide. Sometimes two 
of them ſing together, but always with the ſame voice. 
It is the ſame with an orcheſtra, where all the inſtru- 
ments playing in uniſon execute the ſame part. 
The Alme aſſiſt at the marriage ceremonies, and 
merch before the bride, playing on inſtruments. They 
make a figure likewile at funcrals, and accompany the 
201 | 
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form dances which have no reſemblance to ours. They 


They are ftill further animated by words' 


They teach the women the new airs ; they a- 
W. Long. 3. 20. N. Lat. 36. f. 


to them. They repeat with a great deal of grace. In 


ALM 


into groans and lamentations, and give every 17 1 
grief and deſpair. Theſe women are paid very high, Almeria. 


and ſeldom appear but amongſt the grandees and rich 
men. DG 
The common people have alſo their Alme. They 
are girls of the ſecond claſs, who try to imitate the 
former ; but they have neither their elegance, their 
graces, nor their knowledge. They are every where 
to be met with. The public places and the walks about 
Grand Cairo are full of them. As the populace re- 
quire alluſions ſtill more ſtrongly marked, decency will 
not permit the relation to what a pitch they carry the 
licentiouſneſs of their geſtures and attitudes, 
ALMEDIA, a frontier-town of Portugal, in the 
province of Tralos Montes, on the confines of Leon, 
where there was a very briſk action between the French 
and Portugueſe in 1663 ; 17 miles N. W. of Cividad 
Rodrigo. W. Long. 7. 10. N. Lat. 40. 41. 
ALMEHRAB, in the Mahometan cuſtoms, a nic 
in their moſques, pointing towards the kebla or temple 
of Mecca, to which they are obliged to bow in pray- 
ing. See KEBLA, | 
ALMEISAR, a celebrated game among the an- 
cient Arabs, performed by a kind of caſting of lots 
with arrows, ſtrictly forbid by the law of Mahomet, on 
account of the frequent quarrels occaſioned by it. 
The manner of the game was thus: A young camel 
being brought and killed, was divided into a number 
of parts. 
being met, 11 arrows were provided without heads or 
feathers ; ſeven of which were marked, the firſt with 


one notch, the ſecond with two, the third with three, 


&c. the other four had no marks. Theſe arrows were 
put promiſcuouſly into a bag, and thus drawn by an 
indifferent perſon. Thoſe to whom the marked ar- 
rows fell, won ſhares in proportion to their lot; the 
reſt to whom the blanks fell, were intitled to- no part 
of the camel, bat obliged to pay the whole price of it. 
Even the winners ſled not of the fleſh themſelves 
more than the loſers, but the whole was diſtributed to 
the poor, | 5 
ALMENE, in commerce, a weight of two pounds 


uſcd to weigh ſaffron in ſeveral parts of the continent 


of the E. Indies. 

ALMERIA, a ſca-port town in the kingdom of 
Granada in Spain, plcaſantly ſituated in a fine bay at 
the mouth of the river Almeria, on the Mediterranean; 
This town is by 
ſome thought to have riſen upon the ruins of the an- 
cient Abdera, aud was formerly a place of great con- 
ſequence. It was taken from the Moors in 1147, by 
the emperor Conrad III. in conjunction with the 
French, Genoeſe, and Piſans.—It was at that time the 
ſtrongeſt place in Spain, held by the infidels; from 
which their privateers, which were cxccedingly nume- 
rous, not only troubled the ſea-coaſts inhabited by the 
Chriſtians, but gave equal diſturbance to the maritime 
provinces of France, Italy, and the adjacent iſlands. 
The city being well fortified, having a ſtrong caſtle, 
a numerous garriſon, and being excellently provided 
with every thing neceſſary, made a vigorous reſiſtance ; 
but was at laſt taken by ſtorm, when the victor put to 
the ſword all the inhabitants who were found in arms, 
diſtributing the beſt part of the plunder among his al- 


The adventurers, to the number of ſeven, 


lies, 
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Almiſſa lies, whom he ſent away thoroughly ſuisfied, The 


Gcnoeſe, particularly, acquired here that emerald yel- 


Almoner, . 2 1 i 
—— fel which itil] remains in their trcaſury, and is deemed 


invaluable. 

Upon its reduction by the Chriſtians Almeria be- 
came a biſhoprie, bat is at preſent very little better 
than a village, indifferently inhabited, and has nothing 
to teſtiſy ſo much as the probability of its former great- 
nels, except certain circumſtances which cannot be 
eflaced even by the indolence of the Spaniards them- 
(elves, What thele arc, Udal ap Rhys, a Welſhman, 
thus deſcribes, in his tour through Spain and Portugal. 
Its climate (ſays he) is fo peculiarly bleſſed, that 
one really wants words to expreſs its charms and cxcel- 
lence, Its fields and meads are covered with flowers 
all the year round; they are adorned alſo with palms, 
myrtles, planc-trees, oranges, and olives; and the moun- 
tains and promentories near it arc as noted for their 
producing a great variety of precious ſtones, infomuch 
that the next promontory to it is culled the Cape of 
Cates, Which is a corruption from the word agates, the 
hills thereabouts abounding in that ſort of precious 
ſtones, as well as in emeralds and amethyſts, pranites 
or coarſe rubies, and extreme curious alabaiter in the 
mountains of Filaures.“ | | 

ALMISSA, a ſmall but ſtrong town at the mouth 


of the Cetina, in Dalmatia, famous for its piracics ; 


ien miles caſt of Spalatro. E. Long. 39. 33. N. Lat. 
43. 56. | 

ALMOND, the fruit of the almond tree. Sce 
AMYGDALUS. 

ALMOND, in commerce, a meaſure by which the Por- 
tugucſe ſell their oil ; 26 almonds make a pipe. 

ArLmoxDs, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given to 
two glands, generally called the 4%. | 

ALnonpDs, among lapidaries, ſignify pieces of rock- 
cryſtal, uſed in adorning branch-candleſticks, &c. on 
account of the reſemblance they bear to the fruit of that 
name. 

Atmonn-Furnace, among refiners, that in which the 
)ags of litharge, left in refining lilver, are reduced to 
lead again by the help of charcoal. 

ALMONDBURY, a village in England, in the 
weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, ſix miles from Halifax. 

ALMONER, in its primitive ſenſe, denotes an officer 
in religious houſes, to whom belonged the management 
and diſtribution of che alms of the houſe. By the an- 
cient canons, all monaſteries were to ſpend at leaſt a 
tenth part of their income in alms to the poor. The 
almoner of St Paul's is to diſpoſe of the monies left for 
charity, according to the appointment of the donors, 
to bury the poor who die in the neighbourhood, and 
to breed up eight boys to ſinging, for the uſe of the 
choir, By an ancicnt canon, all biſhops are required 
to Keep almoners, | 

Lord ALMoNnER, or Lord High AuLmoNnEr, of Tag: 
land, is an eccleſiaſtical officer, generally a bilhop, who 


has the forfeiture of all deodands, and the goods of 
felos de ſe, which he is to diſtribute among the poor. 


He has alſo, by virtue of an ancient cuſtom, the power 
of piving the fir{t diſh from the king's table to what- 
ever poor perſon he pleaſes, or, inſtead of it, an alms 
in money. 


Great ALMONER, Grand AUMONIER, in France, is 
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the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignity in that Lirgeom, To Almoner 
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him belongs the ſuperinteudency ct all boſpitals and 


houles of lepers. The king receives the ſacrament Almucium. 


trom his hand; and he ſays maſs before the king in 
all grand ceremonies and ſolemnities. 

ALMONER is alſo a more faſhionable title given by 
ſome writers to chaplains. In this ſenſe we meet with 
almoncr of a ſhip, almoner of a reginicnt. 

ALMONRY, or AurBxy, the office or lodgings 
of the almoner ; alſo the place where alms are given. 
SCC AUMBRY. 


ALMS, a general term for what is given out of cha- 
rity to the poor, 


In the carly ages of Chriſtianity, the alms of the 


charitable were divided into four parts ; one of which 
Was allotted to the biſhop, another to the prieſts, and 
a third to the deacons and ſubdeacons, which made 
their whole ſubſiſtence; the fourth part was employed 
in relieving the poor, and in repairing the churches, 
No religious ſyſtem is more frequent or warm in its 
cxhortations to alms-giving than the Mahomcetan. The 
Alcoran repreſents alms as a ncceſſary means to make 
prayer be heard. Hence that ſaying of one of their 
khalits: “ Prayer carries us halt-way to God, faſting 
brings us to the door of his palace, and alms introduces 


us into the preſence-chamber.“ Hence many illuſtri- 


ous examples of this virtue among the Mahometans. 
Haſan, the fon of Ali, and grandſon of Mohammcd, 
in particular, is related to have thrice in his life divided 
his ſubſtance cqually between himſelf and the poor, and 
twice to have given away all he had. And the gene- 
rality are ſo addicted to the doing of good, that they 
extend their charity even to brutes.  _— 

ALus, alſo denotes lands or other effects left to 
chuiches or religious houſes, on condition of praying 
for the ſoul of the donor. Hence, : 

Free ALms was that which is liable to no rent or 
lervicc. | | | 

leeaſouable ALMS was a certain portion of the cſtates 
of inteſtate perſons, allotted io the poor. 

ALms Bcx or Cheſt, a ſmall cheſt, or coffer, called 
by the Greeks K:-Pariy, wherein anciently the alms were 
collected, both at church and at private houſes. 

The alms-cheſt in Englith churches, is a ſtrong box, 
with a hole in the upper part, having three keys, one 
to be Kept by the parſon or curate, the other two by 
the church-wardens. The crecting of ſuch alms-cheſt 
in every church is enjoined by the book of canons, as 
alſo the manner of diſtributing what is thus collected 
among the poor of the pariſh, . 

AL ms-Huuſe, a pretty kind of hoſpital, for the main- 
tenance of a certain number of poor, aged, or diſabled 
people. ; | 

ALMUCANTARS, in aſtronomy, an Arabic word 
denoting circles of the ſphere paſſing through the cen- 
tre of the ſun, or a ſtar, parallel to the horizon, being 
the ſame as PARALLELS of Altitude. 

ALMUCANTARS-Staff, is an inſtrument uſually made 
of pear-tree or box, having an arch of 15 degrees; uſed 
to take obſervations of the ſun, about the time of its 


riſing and ſeuing; in order to find the amplitude, and 


conſequently the variation of the compaſs. 
ALMUCIUMI, denotes a kind of cover for the head, 

worn chiefly by monks and eccleſiaſtics: It was of a 

| ſquare 
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nets of the fame ſhape ſtill retained in univerſities and 


Alnwick. cathedrals. 
— — 


ALMU GI, or ALMUG-TREE, a certain kind of 
wood mentioned in the firſt book of Kings, (x. 11.) 
which the valgate tranſlates /;gna thy ina, and the Sep- 
tuagint wrought wood, The rabbins generally render 
it coral; others, ebony, brazil, or pine. But it is ob- 
ſerved, that the almug- tree can by no means be coral, 
becauſe that wood is not fit for the purpoſes that the 
Scripture tells us the np Zn was uſed, ſuch as mu- 
ſical inftraments, ſtair-caſes, &c. The word thyinum 
is a name for the citron-tree, known to the ancients, 
and very much eſteemed for its ſweet odour and great 
beauty. It came from Mauritania, The almug-tree, 
or almugim, algumim, or ſimply gummim, taking a/ 
for a kind of article, is therefore by che beſt commen- 
tators underſtood to be an oily and gummy ſort of 
wool ; and particularly that fort of tree which pro- 
duces the gum ammoniac, which is aWo thought to be 
the fame with the ſhittim-wood, whereof there is ſuch 
frequent mention made by Moſes. 

ALMUNECAR, a ſea- port town in the kingdom of 
Granada, ſeated on the Mediterranean, with a good 
harbour, defended by a ſtrong caſtle, 20 miles ſouth of 
Alhama. W. Long. 3. 45. N. Lat. 36. 50. 

ALNAGE, or AULNAGE, the meaſuring of wool- 
en manufactures with an ell. It was at firſt intended 
a3 a proof of the goodneſs of that commodity, and ac- 
cordiagly a ſeal was invented as a mark that the com- 
modity was made according to the ſtatute ; but, it be- 
ing 109 pollible to purchaſe theſe ſeals, they are aſſixed 
whenever the vender pleaſes, to all cloths indiſcrimi- 
Naicly, to the great prejudice of the Britiſh woollen 
mauufactures. 

ALNAGER, ALX EO ER, or AULNEGER, q. d. mea- 
ſurer by the ell; lignifies a worn public officer, who by 


himſelf, or deputy, is to look to the aſſize of woollen 


cloth made througlhut the land, i. e. the length, width, 
and work thercof; and to the ſcals for that purpoſe 
ordained. The office of king's alnager ſeems to have 
been derived from the ſtatute of Richard I. A. D. 1197, 
which ordained, that there ſhonld be only one weight 
and one meaſure throughout the Kingdom; and that 
mne cultody of the alſize, or ſtandard of weights and 
meaſures, ſhould be committed to certain perſons in 
every city and boroagh. His buſineſs was, for a cer- 
tain fee, to meaſure all the cloth made for ſale, till the 
ohce was abolithed by the ſtatute 11 and 12 W. III. 
Chap. 20. 

ALNUS, the ALDER-TREE, a ſpecics of betula. Sec 
BETULA, | 


ALNUS, in the ancient theatres, that part which was 
moſt diſtant from the ſtage. 


ALNWICK, a thoroughfare town in Northumber- 


land, on the road to Scotland. Here Malcolm, king 


of Scotland, making an inroad into Northumberland 
was killed, with Edward his ſon, and his army defeated 
by Robert Mowbray, earl of this county, anno 1092. 
Likewiſe William, king of Scotland, in 1174, inva- 
ding England with an army of 80,000 men, was here 
encoantered, his army routed, and himſelf made pri- 
ſoner. The town is populous, and in general well 
built; it has a large town-nonſe, where the quarter- 
ſeſſions and county-courts are held, and members of 
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almugim ſquare form, and ſeems to have given riſe to the bon- 


mer ſeaſon. 


. 

parliament elected. It has a ſpacious ſquare, in which 
a market is held every Saturday. Alnwick appears 
to have been formerly fortified, by the veſtiges of a 
wall ſtill viſible in many parts, and three gates which 
remain almoſt entire, It is governed by four chamber- 
lains, who are choſen once in two years out of a.com- 
mon council, conſiſting of 24 members. It is orna- 
mented by a ſtately old Gothic caſtle, which has been 
the ſeat of the noble family of Piercy, earls of North- 
umberland. As the audits for receipt of rents have 
ever been in this caſtle, it has always been kept in to- 
lerable repair; and not many years ago, it was repaired 
and beautified by the duke of Northumberland, who 


Alnwick 


| 
Alce. 
— — 


made very conſiderable alterations, upon a moſt elegant 


plan, with a view to reſide in it ſome part of the ſum- 
The manner of making freemen is pecu- 
liar to this place, and indeed is as ridiculous as ſingu- 
lar. The perſons who are to be made free, or, as the 
phraſe is, leap the well, aſſemble in the market-place, 
very early in the morning, on the 25th of April, being 
St Mark's day. They appear on horſe-back, with e- 


very man his ſword by his ſide, drefſed in white, and 
with white night-caps, attended by the four chamber- 
lains and the caſtle-bailiff, mounted and armed in the 


ſame manner; from hence they proceed, with muſic 
playing before them, to a large dirty pool, called Free- 
man's-well, where they diſmount, and draw up in a 


body, at ſome diſtance from the water; and then ruſh 


into it all at once, and ſcramble through the mud as 
faſt as they can. As the water is generally very foul, 
they come out in a dirty condition; but taking a dram, 


they put on dry clothes, remount their horſes, and 


ride full gallop round the confines of the diſtri ; 
then re-enter the town, ſword in hand, and are met 


by women dreſſed in ribbons with bells and garlands, 


dancing and ſinging. Theſe are called timber-waſtes. 
gaiſhed by a great holly-buſh, as a ſignal for their friends 
to aſſemble and make merry with them aſter their re- 
tarn. This ceremony was owing to king John, who was 
mired in this well; and who, as a puniſhment for not 
mending the road, made this a part of their charter. 
Alnwick is 310 miles north by weſt from London, 33 
north of Newcaſtle, and 29 ſouth of Berwick. W. Long. 
x. 10. Lat. 55. 24: | | 

ALOSH, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival kept in ho- 
nour of Ceres by the huſbandmen, and ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble our harveſt-home. 


ALOE, in botany, a genus of the monogynia order, 


belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants; and in 
the natural method, ranking under the Toth order, 
Coronariæ. The characters are: There is no calyx: 


long; the tube gibbous; the border ſpreading, and 
ſmall; with a nectary- bearing bottom: The ſtamina 
conſiſt of ſix ſubulated filaments, rather ſurpaſſing the 
corolla in length, and inſerted into the receptacles; the 
antheræ are oblong and incumbent: The piſtillum has 
an ovate germen; the ſtylus is ſimple, the length of 
the ſtamina ; the ſtigma is obtuſe and trifid : The pe- 
ricarpium is an oblong capſule, three farrowed, three- 
celled, three-valved : The ſeeds are many and angular. 
Of this genus, botanical writers enumerate ten ſpecies; 
of which the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The diſticha, by 


317 2 others 


ſome called the ſoap aloe, by 


The houſes of the new freemen are on this day diſtin- 


The corolla is monopctalous, erect, ſix-cleft, and ob- 


Abbe. 
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others caballiris aloe, This ſeldom riſes above two 


feet high. The leaves arc very broad at the baſc, 


where they cloſely embrace the ſtalk, aud gradually 
decreaſe to a poiut. The edges are ſet with ſharp 
ſpines, and the under leaves ſpread open horizon- 
tally cvery way. Thele are of a dark grecu colour 
ſpotted with white, ſomewhat reſembling the colour 
of ſoit ſorp, from whence the plant got tlic name of 


foap-alve, Ihe lowers grow in umbel on the tops of 


the ſtalks, arc of a beautiful red colour, and appear 
in Augult and September. 2. Ihe varicgate, or 


partridge-breaſt aloe, is a low plant, ſeldom riſing 


above eight inches high. The leaves of this are trian- 
gular, and curiouſly veined and ſpotted, ſomcwhat like 
the feathers of a partridge's breaſt. The flowers grow 
in very looſe ſpikes, and are of a fitic red colour tip- 
ped with green. 3. The viſcoſa, with funnel-ſhaped 
flowers, grows near a foot high, with triangular 
leaves of a dark green colour. Ihe flowers grow 
thinly upon very liender footitalks, are of a herba- 


ccous colour, and their upper part turns backward. 
4. The ſpiralis, with oval crenated flowers, grows ſome- 


what like the former, only the flowers grow upon tal- 
ler ſtalks, which branch ont and grow in very long 
cloſe ſpikes. 5. The linguisformæ, or tonguc-aloe, 
las its leaves about fix inches in length, and ſhaped like 
a tongue. The flowers grow in ſlender looſe ipikes, 
cach hanging downward, of a red colour below, and 
green at the top. 6. The margaritifera, or pearl 
aloc, is a very beautiful plant. It is ſmaller than moſt 
of the aloe kind. The leaves are ſhort, very thick, 
ſharp pointed, and turning down, with a large thick 
end, appear there 39%, gr The colour of the leaves 
is a fine preen, ſtriped in an clegant manner with 
white, and frequently tipped with red at the point. 
The flower-ſtalk, which rilcs in the midſt of the leaves, 


is round, ſmooth, of a purple colour, and generally 


about eight inches high. When the plant has been 
properly cultivated, the flowers are ſtriped with green 
and white; and ſometimes they are entirely white. 
This aloe is ſingular in not having the bitter reſinous 
juices with which the leaves of moſt others abound ; 
when a leaf of this ſpecies is cut, what runs from it 
is watery, colourleſs, and perfectly inſipid. 7. The 
perfoliata, or ſocotorine aloe, hath Joug, narrow, ſuccu- 
lent leaves, which come out without any order, and 
form large heads. The ſtalk grows three or four feet 
high; and has two, three, and ſometimes four, of 
theſe heads branching out from it. The flowers grow 
in long ſpikes, each ſtanding on a pretty long footſtalk; 
they are of a bright red colour tipped with green, 
and generally appear in the winter ſeaſon. 8, The 
retuſa, or cuſhion aloe, hath very ſhort, thick, ſuccu- 
lent leaves, compreſſed on the upper ſide like a cuſhion. 
This grows very cloſe to the ground; the flowers grow 
on ſlender ſtalks, and are of an herbaceous colour, 
Culture. The proper earth for planting theſe vege- 
tables in, is, one half freſh light earth from a com- 
mon, and the reſt an equal mixture of white ſca-fand 
and ſifted lime-rubbiſh. This mixture ſhould be al- 
ways made fix or cight months before the plants are to 
be ſet in it. The common aloe will live in a dry green- 
houſe in winter; and may be placed in the open air in 
ſummer, in a ſheltered ſituation, but maſt have very lit- 
tle water. Moſt of the other alocs are beſt preſcrycd 
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in an airy glaſs-caſe, in which there is a ſtove, to make 
a little fire in very bad weather. The tendereſt kinds 
require a greater ſhare of heat to preſerve them in V in- 
ter, and ſhould be kept in a good ſtove, in a degree of 
heat ten degrees above temperate. Many other kinds 
may alſo be kept in this heat; but the greater the 
heat, the more water they always require. About the 
begiuning of June, it is uſual in England to ſet the 
pots of alots out of the houſe; but they ſhould be fer 
under the ſhelter of hedges or trees, to keep them from 
the violence of the ſun; the rains alſo, which uſually 
fall in this and the following month, are apt to rot 


them. It is therefore beſt to keep them under cover 


the | je eg part of the year, The beſt time to ſhift 
theſe plants is the middle of July, They are, on this 
occalion, to be taken out of the pots, the looſe earth 
to be picked from about their roots, and the decayed 
or mouldy parts of them cut off; then a few ſtones 
arc to be put at the bottom of the pot, and it is to be 
filled with the compolition before deſcribed, and the 
plants carefully put in, the roots being ſo diſpoſed as 
not to interfere with one another. They are to be 
carefully watered after this, at times, for three weeks, 
and ſet in a ſhady place. The common kind will bear 
the open air from May till October, and ſhould be ſhif- 
ted every year. All the aloes are propagated by off- 
ſets, or by planting the leaves. The off-ſets ſhould be 


taken from the mother plant, at the time when it is 


ſhifted : they are to be planted in very ſmall pots of 
the proper mixed carth; and if that part of them 
which joined to the mother plant be obſerved to be 
moiſt when taken off, it ſhould lie on the ground in a 
thady place two or three days before it is plantcd, o- 
therwiſc it will rot. After planting theſe, they ſhould 
remain in a ſhady place a fortnight; and then be re- 


moved to a very moderate hot-bed, plunging the pots 


therein, which will help their ſtriking new roots, To- 
wards the end of Auguſt they muſt be, by degrecs, 
hardened to the open air, by taking off the glailes of 
the hot-bed; and in September they may be removed 
into the green-houſe. HY 
Properties, &c. The aloe is a kind of ſymbolic 


plant to the Mahometans, eſpecially in Egypt, and 


in ſome mcaſure dedicated to the offices of religion; 
for whoever returns from a pilgrimage to Mecca, 


hangs it over his ſtreet-door, as a token of his hay- 
ing performed that holy journey. The ſuperſtitions 


Egyptians belicve that this plant hinders evil ſpirits 
and apparitions from entering the houſe; and on this 
account, whoever walks the {ſtreets in Cairo, will find 
it oyer the doors both of Chriſtians and Jews. From 
the ſame plant the Egyptians diſtil a water, which is 
ſold in the apothecarics thops at Cairo, and recommen- 


ded in coughs, hyſterics, and aſthmas. An unexpe- 


ricnced French ſurgeon, ſays Haſſelquiſt, gave a Cop- 
tite, 40 years old, afflicted with the jaundice, ſour tea- 
cups full of the diſtilled water of this ſpecies of aloe, 
and cured him in four days. This remedy, unknown 
to our apothecaries, is not difficult to be obtained, as 
the plant might eaſily be raiſed in the warm ſouthern 
parts of Europe. The Arabians call it /abbara, 


Of the leaves of the Guinea aloe, mentioned by Mr- 


Adanſon in his voyage to Senegal, the negroes make 
very good ropes, not apt to rot in the water. | 
Ur Sloane mentions two ſorts of aloe; one of which 


is 
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_ ticularly thoſe of the urine, 


Juices themſelves. 


ALO 
is aſcd for ſiſhing-lines, bow-ſtrings, ſtockings, and 


. hammocks; the other has leaves which, like thoſe of 


the wild-pine and banana, hold rain-water, and thereby 
afford a very neceſſary refreſhment to travellers in hot 
countries, where there is generally a ſcarcity of wells 
and water, | = 

In Mexico, the naguei, a ſpecies of aloe, yields al- 
moſt every thing neceſſary to the life of the poor. Be- 
ſides making excellent hedges for their fields, its trunk 
ſerved in place of beams for the roofs of their houſes, 
and its leaves inſtead of tiles. From thoſe leaves they 
obtained paper, thread, needles, clothing, ſhoes, and 
ſtockings, and cordage ; and from its copious juice they 
made wine, honey, ſugar, and vinegar. Ot the trunk, 
and thickeſt part of the leaves, when well baked, 


they made a very tolerable diſh of food. Laſtly, it 


was a very powerful medicine in ſeveral diſorders, par- 


the plants the moſt valucd, and moſt profitable to the 
Spaniards. | | 

The medical ſubſtance known by the name of aloe, 
is the inſpiſſated juice of ſome of the abovementioned 
ſpecies. The ancients diſtinguiſhed two ſorts of aloes ; 
the one was pure and of a ycllowith colour, inclining to 
red, reſembling the colour of a liver, and thence nam- 
cd hepatic; the other was full of impurities, and 
hence ſuppoſed to be only the droſs of the better kind. 
At preſent, various ſorts are met with in the ſhops ; 


which are diſtinguiſhed either from the places, from 


the ſpecies of the plants, or from ſome diffcrence in the 
Theſe may be ranged in three 
claſſes: | 

1. Mok Perfoliata, ſocotorine aloe, brought from 


rhe iſland Socotora in the Indian ocean, wrapt in ſkins; 


it is obtained from the 5th ſpecies abovementioned, — 
This ſort is the pureſt of the three: it is of a gloſſy 
ſurface, clcar, and ia ſome degree pellucid; in the 
lump of a yellowith red colour, with a purple caſt ; 
when reduced to powder, of a bright golden colour, It 
is hard and friable in the winter, ſomewhat pliable in 
ſummer, and grows ſoft betwixt the fingers. Its taſte 
is bitter, accompanicd with: an aromatic flayour, but 
inſufficient to prevent its being diſagreeable ; the ſmell 


is not very unpleaſant, and ſomewhat reſembles that of 
myrrh. 


2. Mok Hepatica, hepatic, Barbadoes, or common 
aloes (the juice of a variety of the former), is not ſo 
clcar and bright as the forepoing ſort; it is alſo of a 
darker colour, more compact texture, and for the moſt 
part dricr. Its ſmell is much ſtronger and more diſagree- 


able; the taſte intenſely bitter and nauſeous, with lit- 


tle or nothing of the fine aromatic flavour of the ſoco- 
torine. The beſt hepatic aloes come from Barbadoes 
in large gourd-ſhells; an inferior ſortof it (which is ge- 
nerally ſoft and clammy) is bronght over in caſks. 

Of the cultivation and preparation of hepatic aloes 


in the iſland of Barbadoes, we have the following ac- 


© The lands 


count in the London Medical Journal “*. 


in the vicinity of the ſea, that is from two to three 


miles, which are rather ſabject to drought than other- 
wiſe, and are ſo ſtony and ſhallow as not to admit of 
the planting of ſugar canes with any proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, are generally foand to anſwer beſt for the aloe 
plant. The ſtones, at leaſt the larger ones, are firſt 
picked vp, and cither packed in heaps, upon the moſt 
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ſhallow barren ſpots, or laid round the field as a dry Aloe. 
wall. The land is then lightly ploughed, and very 


It is alſo at preſent one of 


A L © 


carefully cleared of all noxious weeds, lined at one foot 
diſtance, from row to row, and the young plants ſet, 
like cabbages, at about five or ſix inches diſtance from 
cach other. This regular mode of lining and ſetting 
the plants is practiſed only by the moſt exact planters, 
in order to facilitate the weeding of them by hand, ve- 
ry frequently becauſe, if they are not kept perfectly 
clean and free from weeds, the-produce will be but ve- 
ry ſmall. They will bear being planted in any ſeaſon 
of the year, even in the drieſt, as they will live on the 
ſurtace of the carth many weeks without a drop of rain. 
The moſt general time, however, of planting them, is 
from April to June. 

In the March following, the labourers carry a par- 
cel of tubs and jars into the field, and each takes a flip 
or breadth of it, and begins by lay ing hold of a bunch 
of the blades, as ea, as he can conveniently graſp 
with one hand, while with the other he cuts it juſt above 
the ſurface of the earth, as quickly as poſſible, (that the 
Juice may not be waſted), and then places the blades 
in the tub, bunch by bunch, or handful by handful. 
When the firſt tub is thus packed quite full, a ſecond 
is begun (cach labourer having two); and by the 
time the ſecond is filled, all the juice is generally 
drained out of the blades in the firſt tub, The blades 
are then lightly taken ont, and thrown over the land 
by way of manure; and the juice is poured out into a 
Jar. The tub is then filled again with blades, and fo 
alternately till the labourer has produced his jar full, 
or about four gallons and an half of juice, which is 
often done in ſix or ſeven hours, and he has then the 
remainder of the day to himſelf, it being his employ- 
er's intereſt to get each day's operation as W done 
as poſſible.— It may be obſerved, that although aloes 


arc often cut in nine, ten, or twelve months after be- 
ing planted, they are not in perfection till the ſccond 


and third year; and that they will be productive for a 
length of time, ſay 10 or 12 years, or even for a much 
longer time, if good dung, or manure of any kind, is. 
ſtrewed over the field once in three or four years, or 
oſtener if convenient. 

The aloe juice will keep for ſeveral wecks with-- 
out injury. It is therefore not boiled till a ſafficient: 
quantity is procured to make it an object for the boiling- 
houſe. In the large way, three boilers, either of iron. 
or of copper, are placed to one fire, though ſome have 
but two, and the ſmall planters only one. The boilers 
are filled with the juice; and, as it ripens or becomes 
more inſpiſſated, by a conſtant but regular fire, it is. 
ladled forward from boiler to boiler, and freſh juice is 
added to that fartheſt from the fire, till the juice in 
that neareſt to the fire (by much the ſmalleſt of the 
three, and commonly called by the name of tatch, as 
in the manufactory of ſugar) becomes of a proper con- 
ſiſtency to be ſkipped or ladled out into gourds, or other 
ſmall veſſels, uſed for its final reception. The proper 
time to ſkip or ladle it out of the tatch, is when it is ar- 
rived at what is termed a reſin height, or when it cuts 
freely, or in thin flakes, from the edges of a ſmall. 
wooden lice, that is dipped from time to time into the 
tatch for that purpoſe. A little lime-water is uſed by 
ſome aloe-boilers, during the proceſs, when the ebul- 
lition is too great. 

* «As: 


1 9 


« Az to the ſun- dried aloes (which is moſt approved 


— — for medicinal purpoſes), very little is made in Barba- 


docs. The proceis is, however, very ſimple, though cx- 
tremel/ tedious The raw juice is either put into blad- 
ders, fe quite open at top, and ſuſpended in the ſun, 
or in broad ſhallow trays of wood, pewter, or tin, ex- 
poſed alſo to the ſun, every dry day, until all the fluid 
parts are exhaled, and a perfect reiin formed, which 1s 
then packed up for uſc, or for exportation.” | 
The Barbadoes aloe is ſaid to be common alſo in the 
other Welt India Iflands; and the following account 
of the manner of 8 it in Jamaica is given by 
Dr Wright in the ſame volume of the Medical Jour- 
nal, art. 1. © The plant is pulled up by the roots, and 
carcfully cicanſed from the carth or other impuritics. 
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though formerly it uſed to be preſcribed in doſes of two 
or three times that quantity; but theſe large doſes 
ſometimes brought on troubleſome ſymptoms. 
a flow working purge, it is generally taken at bedtime, 
and it operates next day. 

With regard to this as well as to all other reſinous 
purges, it ought to be obſerved, that when they are 
given in ſubſtance without any mixture, they are apt 
to adhere to the coats of the inteſtines, and to occaſion 
griping and uncaſineſs; for theſe reaſons aloes are ge- 
ncrally mixed with ſome ſaponaceous or reſol vent body, 
to deſtroy its viſcid tenacity, before it is given in ſub- 
ſtance. The ſubſtances which are moſt uſed for this 
purpoſe are, a ſinall quantity of the fixed alkaline ſalts; 
ſoap; the yolk of anegg; and gummous vegetable ex- 
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I: is then ſliced and cut in pieces into ſmall hand · baſkets 
or nets, Thele nets or baſkets are put into large iron 
boilers with water, and boiled for ten minutes, when 


tracts. Mr Barton alleges *, that by triturating aloes Treatife of 
with a ſmall quantity of alkaline falts, its tenacity was the Manu- 
more effectually deſtroyed than by any other thing he. Are of 


they are taken out, and freſh parcels ſupplied till the 
liquor is ſtrong and black. At this period the liquor 
is thrown through a ſtrainer into a deep vat, narrow 
at bottom, to cool, and to depoſite its fæculent parts. 
Next day the clear liquor is drawn off by a cock, and 
again committed to the large iron veſſel. At firſt it is 
boiled briſkly ; but towards the end of the evaporation 
is ſlow, and requires conſtantly ſtirring to prevent burn- 
ing. When it becomes of the conſiſtence of honey, it 
is poured into gourd or calabathes for ſale, This har- 
dens by age.” 

2. Alnt-Caballina, ſetid caballine, or horſe- aloe, is 
ſuppoſed to be a coarſer ſort obtaine from the ſame ſpe- 
cies with the foregoing: according to others, it is the 
produce of the aiflicha. It is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
its ſtrong rank ſmell. 


All the different kinds are gum-reſins, which con- 


tain more gummous than reſmous parts. Water, when 
of a boiling heat, diſſolves all the ſoluble parts of aloes ; 
Unt if let ftand till it grows cold, it lets drop moſt of its 
reſin. -A firony ſpirit diſſolves and keeps ſuſpended al- 
moſt the whole of alocs, though it contains ſuch a large 


portion of gummous parts; hence it is evident, that 


41005 contain ſome principle, ſaline or other, which 
renders water capable of diſſolving reſin, and ſpirit ca- 
pable of diſſolving gum. 


Aloe is a ſtimmlating ſtomachic purge, which, given 


in ſmall quantity, operates mildly by ſtool ; but in large 
doſes acts roughly, and often occaſions an irritation 
about the anus, and ſometimes a diſcharge of blood. 
It is a good opening medicine to people of a lax habit, 
or who live a ſedentary life; and to thoſe whoſe ſto- 
mach and bowels are loaded with phlegm or mucus, or 
who are troubled with worms, or are debilitated; be- 
cauſe at the ſame time that it carries off thoſe viſcid hu- 
mours which pall the appetite, and overload the inteſ— 
tines, it ſerves as a ſtrengthener and bracer, In ſmall 
doſes, repeated from time to time, it not only cleanſes 
the prima vie, but likewiſe tends to promote the men— 
ſtrual diſcharge in women; and therefore it is frequent- 
ly employed in chloroſis, or where the menſtraa are ob- 
ſtructed. It is a good ſtomachic purge, and is given in 
all ſuch caſes where ſich a one is wanted; but it is 
looked npon as a heating medicine, and not proper in 
bilious habits, or where there is much heat or fever; 

and its continued uſe is apt to bring on the piles. 
It is given in ſubſtance from five grains to a ſcruple, 


tried : that Caſtile ſoap and the yolk of an egg anſwered Drugs. 


beſt, next to it; that manna, ſugar, and honey, were ; 


far inferior to them; and that gummous, or mucous ve- 
getable extracts, ſuch as the extracts of gentian, or of 
liquorice root, triturated with the aloes, in the propor- 
tion of one part of the extract to two of the aloes, and 
then made up in pills with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup, 
deſtroyed the viſcidity of the aloes, and rendered its 
operation mild. 


Socotorine aloe contains more gummy matter than 


the hepatic; and hence it is likcwiſe found to purge 
more, and with greater irritation. The firſt ſort there- 
fore is moſt proper where a ſtimulus is required, as for 
promoting or exciting the menſtrual flux; whilſt the 
latter is better calculated to act as a common purge. 
For the aloe.ic preparations, ſce PHARmacy. Judex. 

ALots-Wriod. See XTL6- Alves. 

American Ala. See AG AVE. | | 

ALOGIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of ancient 
heretics, who denied that ſeſus Chriſt was the Logos, 
and conſequently rejected the goſpel of St Fohn—the 
word is compounded of the privative a, and d,, g. d. 
without Lg, or Word. Some aſcribe the origin of the 
name, as well as of the ſect of Alogians, to Theodore 


of Byzantium, by trade a currier; who having apoſta- 


tized under the perſecution of the emperor Severus, 
to defend himſelf againſt thoſe who reproached him 
therewith, ſaid that it was not God he denied, but only 
man. Whence his followers were called in Greek 
ay, becauſe they rejected the Word. But others, 
with more probability, ſuppoſe the name to have been 
firſt given them by Epiphanius in the way of reproach. 
They made their appearance towards the cloſe of the 


ſecond century. 


ALOGOTROPHIA, among phyſicians, a term ſig- 


nifying the unequal growth or nouriſhment of any part 
of the body, as 1n the rickets. 


ALOOF, has frequently been mentioned as a ſea— 


term; but whether juſtly or not, we ſhall not preſume 


to determine. It is known in common diſcourſe to im- 
ply at a diſtance ; and the reſemblance of the phraſes keep 
a loc, and keep a 1uff, or keep the luff, in all probability 
gave riſe to this conjecture. If it was really a ſea-phraſe 
originally, it leems to have referred to the dangers of a 
lee-ſhore, in which ſituation the pilot might naturally 
apply it in the ſenſe commonly underſtood, viz. keep 


all off, or quite off: it is, Loweyer, never expreſſed in 


that 
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Alopece that manner by ſcamen now. Sce Luyr. It may not 


be improper to obſerve, that betides uſing this phraſe 
in the ſame ſenſe with us, the French alſo call the 
weathecr-lide of a hip, aud the weather-clue of a courſe, 
le lof. | 

ALOPECE, ALoPECIa (anc. geog.), an iſland 
placed by Plolemy at the mouth of the Tanais, and 
called the illand 7 anats: now Ile des Renard (Bau- 
drand). Alſo an illand of the Boſphorus Cimmerius 
(Pliny) ; aud another in the Egean ſca, over- againſt 
Smyrna. 

ALOPECIA, a term uſed among phy ſicians to 
denote a total falling off of the hair from certain parts, 


coccaſioncd either by the defect of nutritjous juice, or 


by its vicious quality corroding the roots of it, and lea- 
ving the ſkin rough and colourleſs. 5 

The word is formed from uf, vulpes, “ a fox; 
whoſe urine, it is ſaid, will occaſion baldneſs ; or be- 
canſc it is a diſcaſe which is common to that creature. 
It is directed to waſh the head every night at going to 
bed with a ley prepared by boiling the aſhes of vine 
branches in red wine. A powder made by reducing 
hermodactyls to fine flour is alſo recommended for the 
ſame purpoſe. | EY 

In caſes where the baldneſs is total, a quantity of 


the fineſt burdock roots are to be braiſed in a marble _ 


.1ortar, and then boiled in white wine until there re- 
mains only as much as will cover them. This liquor, 


carefully {trained off, is ſaid to cure baldneſs, by waſh- 


ing the head every night with ſome of it warm. A 
ley made by boiling aſhes of vine branches in common 
water, is alſo recommended with this intention. A 
freſh cut onion, rubbed on the part until it be red and 
itch, is likewilſc ſaid to cure baldneſs. LE, 

A multitade of ſuch remedies are evcry where to be 
found in the works of Valeſcus de Taranta, Rondcle- 
tius, Hollerias, Trincavellius, Celſus, Senertay, and 
other practical pliy ſicians. Sec alſo Box us. 

ALOPECURUS, or Fox-TAIL GRASS, in botany : 
A genus of the triandria digynia claſs ; and in the na- 


tural method ranking under the 4th order, Gramina. 


The characters are; Ihe ca/yx is a fingle-tlower'd bi- 
valve glume : The core/la is one-valved: The ffamina 
conſiſt of three capillary filaments ; the anther bifur- 
cated at both ends: The piſſillum is a roundim germen ; 
there are two ſtyli; and the ſtigmata are ſimple: The 
pericarpium is a corolla cloathing the ſced; and the 
feed is ſingle and roundiſn. There are cight ſpecies, 
viz. thc pratenſis, or meadow fox-tail graſs ; the bul- 
boſus, or bulbons fox-tail graſs ; the geniculatus, or 
flot e fox- tail graſs; and the myoſuroides, or field fox- 
tail graſs; theſe four grow wild in Britain: the agreſtis, 
the monſpelienſis, the paniceus, and the hordeiformis, 
are all natives of France and the ſouthern parts of Eu- 


rope, except the laſt, which is a native of India. See 


GRASS. | | 

ALOPEX, in zoology, a ſpecies of the canis, with 
a ſtrait tail and black tip. It is commonly called the 
field fox. 3 

ALOSA, the ſnad, or mother of herrings, 2 ſpecies 
of the clupea. See CLuPEa. 

ALOST, a town in Flanders, belonging to the 
houſe of Auſtria, ſcated on the river Dender, in the 
midway between Bruſſels and Ghent. It has but one 
pariſh ; but the church is collegiate, and has a provoſt, 


a dean, and twelve canons. Here is a convent of Car- Alpha, 
melites, another of capuchines, another ot bare-footed Alpbabct. 
Carmclitcs, three nunneries, an hoſpital, and a convent 
of Guillemins, in which is the tomb of Theodore Mar- 
tin, who brought the art of printing out of Gerwany 
into the Low Countries, He was a friend of Eraſmus, 
who wrote his cpitaph. E. Long. 4. 10. N. Lat. 

5. 

ALPHA, the name of the firſt letter of the Greck 
alphabet, anſwering to our A. —As a numeral, it ſtands 
for one, or the firſt of any thing. It is particularly 
uſcd among ancient writers, to denote the chief or firit 
man of his claſs or rank. In this ſenſe, the word ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed trom beta which denotcs the fe- 
cond perſon. Plato was called the Alpha of the wits: 


Eratoſthencs, keeper of the Alexandrian library, whom 


ſome called a Second Plato, is frequently named Beta. 
ALPH4 is alſo uſed to denote the beginning of any 
thing. In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to omega, 
which denotes the end. And theſe two letters were 
made the ſymbel of Chriſtianity ; and accordingly were ; 
engraven on the tombs of the ancient Chriſtians, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from thoſe of idolaters. Moralez, a Spa- 


niſh writer, imagined that this cuſtom only commen- 


ced ſince the riſe of Arianiſm; and that it was peculiar 
to the orthodox, who hereby made confeſſion of the 
eternity of Chriſt : but there are tombs prior to the age 
of Conſtantine whereon the two letters were found, be- 


ſides that the emperor juſt mentioned bore them on his 


labarum before Arius appeared. 

ALPHABET, the natural or cuſtomary ſeries of 
the ſeveral letters of a language (See LANGUAGE and 
WRITING). The word is formed from alpha and beta.. 
the firſt and ſecond letters of the Greek alphabet. The 
number of letters is different in the alphabets of differ-- 
ent languages. The Engliſh alphabet contains 24 let- 
ters; to which it we add j and v conſonant, the ſum 
will be 26 : the French contains 23; the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 cach; the Arabic 
23 ; the Perſian 31; the Turkiſh 33; the Georgian 
36 ; the Coptic 32; the Muſcovite 43 ; the Greek 24; 


the Latin 22 ; the Sclavonic 27 ; the Dutch 26; the 


Spaniſh 27; the Italian 20; the Ethiopic and Tarta- 
rian, each 202 ; the Indians of Bengal 21 ; the Bara- 
meſe 19. The Chineſe have, properly ſpeaking, no 
alphabet, except we call their whole language by that 
name; thcir letters are words, or rather hicroglyphics, 
amounting to about 80,000, | 15 

It has been a matter of conſiderable diſpute whether 
the method of cxpreſſing our ideas by viſible ſymbols, 
called /etters, be really a human invention; or whether 
we ought to attribute an art ſo exceedingly uſeful, io 
an immediate revelation from the Deity.—lu favour of. 
the latter opinion it has been urged. I 
I. The five books of Moſes are univerſally acknow- Arguments 
ledged to be the moſt ancient compoſitions as well as for writing 
the moſt carly ſpecimen of alphabetical writing we _ 5 
have. If, there fore, we ſuppoſe writing to be the re- Es. 
ſult of human ingenuity, it muſt be different from all 
other arts, having been brought to perfection at once; 
as it ſeems impoſſible to make any real improvement on 
the Hebrew alphabet. It may indeed be replicd, that 
alphabetical characters perhaps have cxiſted many ages 
before the writings of Moſes, though the more ancient 
ſpecimens have periſhed, This, however, being 2. 

mere: 
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proof. Again, ſetting aſide the evidence to be deri- 
ved from Scripture on this ſubject, the ſimplicity of 
manners predominant in the early ages, the ſmall ex- 
rent of the intellectual powers of mankind, and the 
little intercourſe which nations had with one another, 
which would ſeem more particularly to render writing 
neceſſary, can ſcarce allow us to ſuppoſe that ſuch a 
complex and curious contrivance as alphabetical writing 
could be invented by a race of men whoſe wants were 
ſo few, their advantages fo circumſcribed, and their 
ideas ſo limited. Ee, 

2, If alphabetical writing were-a mere human in- 
vention, it might be expetted that different nations 
would have fallen upon the ſame expedient independent 
AH each other during the compaſs of ſo many ages. 
But no ſach thing has taken place; and the writing of 
every people on carth may be referred to one common 
original, If this can be proved, the argument from 
ſucceſſive derivation, without a ſingle inſtance of inde- 
pendent diſcovery, muſt be allowed to amount to the 
very higheſt degree of probability in favour of our hy- 
potheſis, which will now reſt on the evidence for or 
ayainſt this fact; and which may be ſummed up in the 
following manner. 

Among the European nations we find none who 
can pretend any right to the diſcovery of letters. All 
of them derived the art from the Romans, excepting 
only the Turks, who had it from the Arabians. The 
Romans never laid claim to the“ diſcovery ; but con- 
felled that they derived their knowledge from the 
Greeks, and the latter owned that they had it from 
the Phoenicians ; who, as well as their coloniſts the 
Carthaginians, ſpoke a dialect of the Hebrew ſcarcely 
varying from the original, The Coptic, or Egyptian, 
reſembles the Greck in moſt of its characters, and is 
therefore to be referred to the ſame original. The 
Chaldece, Syriac, and latter Samaritan, are dialects of 
the Hebrew, without any conſiderable deviation, or 
many additional words, The Ethiopic differs more 
from the Hebrew, but leſs than the Arabic; yet 
theſc languages have all iſſued from the ſame ſtock, as 
the ſimilarity of their formation, and the numberleſs 
words common to them, all ſufficiently evince ; and the 
Perſic is very nearly allied to the Arabic. Alterations 
indeed would naturally be produced, in proportion to 


the civilization of the ſeveral nations, and their inter- 


courſe with others; which will account for the ſuperior 


copiouſneſs of ſome above the reſt. It appears then, 
that all the languages in uſe amongſt men that have 


been conveyed in alphabetical characters, have been 
the languages of people connected ultimately or im- 
mediately with the Hebrews, who have handed down 
the carlieſt ſpecimens of writing to poſterity ; and we 
have therefore the greateſt reaſon to belicve, that their 
method of writing, as well as their language, was de- 
rived from the ſame ſource, 

This propoſition will be farther confirmed from con- 
ſidering the ſameneſs of the artificial denominations 
of the letters in the Oriental Greek, and Latin lan- 
guages, accompanied alſo by a ſimilar arrangement, 
as alpha, beta, &c. It may till be objected, how- 
ever, that the characters employed by the ancients 10 
diſcriminate their letters are entirely diſſimilar. Why 


Alptabet, mere unſupported aſſertion, without any hiſtorical te- 
—— Amon to corroborate it, cannot be admitted as a 
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Nould not one nation, it may be urged, adopt from Alphabet, 
the other the mode of expreſſing the art as well as the 


art itſelf? To what purpoſe did they take the trouble 
of inventing other characters? To this objection it 
may be replied, 1. From the inſtance of our own lan- 
guage we know what diverſities may be introduced in 
this reſpect merely by length of time and an inter- 
courſc with neighbouring nations. And ſuch an effect 
would be more likely to take place before the art of 
printing had contributed to eſtabliſh an uniformity of 
character: For when cvery work was tranſcribed by 
the hand, we may eaſily imagine how many variations 
would ariſe from the fancy of the ſcribe, and the mode 
of writing ſo conſtantly different in individuals. 2. This 
diverſity might ſometimes ariſe from vanity. When 
an individual of another community had become ac- 
quainted with this wonderful art, he might endeavour 
to recommend himſelf as the inventor ; and, to avoid 
detection, might invent other characters. 3. The cha- 
racters of the alphabet might ſometimes be accommo- 


dated as much as poſſible to the ſymbolical marks al- 


ready in uſe amonyſt a particular people. Theſe ha- 
ving acquired a high degree of ſanctity by the uſe of 
many generations, would not be eaſily ſuperſeded with- 
out the aid of ſome ſuch contrivance. 4. This is ſup- 
ported by the teſtimony of Herodotus ; who informs 
us, that © thoſe Phoenicians who came with Cadmus 
introduced many improvements among the Greeks, 
and alphabetical writing too, not known among them 
before that period. At firſt they uſed the Phoenician 
character ; but in proceſs of time, as the pronunciation 
altered, the ſtandard of the letters was alſo changed, 
The Ionian Greeks inhabited at that time the parts 


adjacent to Phœnicia: who having received the art of 


alphabetical writing from the Phoeniciaus, uſed it, with 
an alteration of ſome few characters, and confeſſed 
ingenuouſly, that it was called Phoenician from the in- 
troducers of it,” He tells us that he had himſelf ſeen 


the characters of Cadmus in a temple of Iſmenian 


Apollo at Thebes in Bœotia, engraven upon tripods, 
and very much reſembling the Ionian characters. 5. The 
old Samaritan is preciſely the ſame as the Hebrew lan- 
guape : and the Samaritan Pentateuch does not vary 
by a ſingle letter in twenty words from the Hebrew: 
but the characters are widely difterent : for the Jews 


adopted the Chaldaic letters during their captivity at 


3 inſtead of the characters of their forefa- 
thers. | | 
3. What we know of thoſe nations who have con- 
tinucd for many centuries unconnected with the reſt of 
the world, ſtrongly militates againſt the hypotheſis of 
the human invention of alphabetical writing. The 
experiment has been fairly made upon the ingenuity of 
mankind for a longer period than that which is ſup- 
poſed to have og of alphabetical writing by regu- 
lar gradations ; and this experiment determines pe- 
remptorily in their favour. The Chineſe, a people 
famous for their diſcoveries and mechanical turn of 
genius, have made ſome advances towards the delinca- 
tion of their ideas by arbitrary ſigns ; but have never- 
theleſs been unable to accompliſh this exquilite device ; 
and after ſo long a trial to no purpoſe, we may rea- 
ſonably infer, that their mode of writing, which is 
growing more intricate and voluminous every day, 
would never terminate in ſo clear, ſo comparatively 
| ſimple, 


Alphabet. limple 
—— The Mcxicans, too, 
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an expedient as that of alphabetical characters. 
had made ſome rude attempts of 
the ſame kind ; but with leſs ſacceſs than the Chineſe. 
We know alſo that ay fn” were in uſe among 
the Egyptians poſterior to the practice of alphabetical 
writing by the Jews: but whether the epiſtolography, 
as it is called, of the former people, which was in 
vogue during the continuance of the hieroglyphics, 
might not potlibly be another name for alphabetical wri- 
ting, cannot be decided. 

4. We ſhall conſider the argument on which the 
commonly received ſuppoſition entirely depends ; that 
is, the natural gradation through the ſeveral ſpecies of 
ſymbols acknowledged to have been in uſe with various 
people, terminating at laſt by an eaſy tranſition, in the 
detection of alplabetical characters. The 3 of 
this argument will be beſt underſtood from the follow- 
ing repreſentation. . 

4 1. The firſt method of embodying ideas would 
be by drawing a repreſentation of the objects them- 
ſelves. The imperfection of this method is very obvi- 
ous, both on account of its tediouſneſs and its inability 
of going beyond external appearances to the abſtract 

ideas of the mind. | 
2. The next method would be ſomewhat more ge- 
neral, and would ſubſtitute two or three principal cir- 
cumſtances for the whole tranſaction. So two kings, 
for example, engaging each other with military wea- 


pons, might ſerve to convey the idea of a war between 


the two nations. This abbreviated method would be 
more expeditious than the former; but what it gained 
in conciſeneſs would be loſt in perſpicuity. It is a 

deſcription more compendious indeed, but ſtill a de- 
ſcription of outward objects alone, by drawing their re- 
ſemblance. To this head may be referred the picture- 

writing of the Mcxicans. 
3. The next advance would be to the uſe of ſym- 
bols: the incorporation, as it were, of abſtract and 
complex ideas in figures more or leſs generalized, in 
proportion to the improvement of it. Thus, in the 
carlier ſtages of this device, a circle might ſerve to ex- 
preſs the ſun, a ſemicircle the moon; which is only a 
contraction of the foregoing method. This ſymbol- 
writing in its advanced ſtate would become more re- 
fined, but enigmatical and myſterious in proportion to 
its refinement. Hence it wonld become leſs fit for 
common uſe, and therefore more particularly appro- 
priated to the myſteries of philoſophy and religion. 
Thus, two feet ſtanding upon water ſerved to expreſs an 
impoſſibility ; a ſerpent denoted the oblique trajectories 
of the heavenly bodies; and the beetle, on account of 
ſome ſuppoſed properties of that inſect, ſerved to re- 


preſent the ſun. The Egyptian hieroglyphics were of 


this kind, | 
* 4. This method being ſtill too ſubtile and com- 
plicated for common uſe, the only plan to be purſued 
was a reduction of the firſt ſtage of the preceding 
method. Thus a dot, inſtead of a circle, might 
ſtand for the ſun ; and a ſimilar abbreviation might be 
extended to all the ſymbols. On this ſcheme every 
object and idea would have its appropriated mark; 
theſe marks therefore would have a multiplicity pro- 
portionable to the works of nature and the operations 
of the mind. This method was likewiſe practiſed by 
the — but has been carried to greater per- 
Vor. I. | 
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fection by the Chineſe, 
is therefore infinite, or at leaſt capable of being ex- 
tended to any imaginable length. But if we compare 
this tedious and awkward contrivance with the aſtoniſh- 
ing brevity and perſpicuity of alphabetical writing, 
we mult be perſuaded that no two things can be more 
diſſimilar ; and that the tranſition from a ſcheme con- 
ſtantly enlarging itſelf, and growing daily more intri- 
cate, to the expreſſion of every poſſible idea by the 
modified arrangement of four-and-twenty marks, 1s 
not ſo very eaſy and perceptible as ſome have imagined. 
Indeed this ſeems ſtill to be rather an expreſſion of 
things in a manner ſimilar to the ſecond ſtage of ſym- 
bol-writing than the notification of ideas by arbitrary 
ſigns.” | . 


To all this we ſhall ſubjoin the following remarks, Ad 
which ſcem to give additional force to the foregoing remarks in 


reaſoning. 


tend beyond the æra of authentic hiſtory. 

* 2. The cabaliſtical doQors of the Jews maintain, 
that alphabetical writing was one of the ten things 
which God created on the evening of the Sabbath. 

3. Moſt of the profane authors of antiquity aſcribe 
the firſt uſe of alphabetical characters to the Egyptians; 
who, according to ſome, received them from Mer- 
cury; and, according to others, from their god 
Teuth. 

% 4. There is very little reaſon to ſuppoſe that even 
language itſelf is the effect of human ingenuity and 
invention.“ 


Thus we have ſtated tlie arguments in favour of the 1 
revelation of alphabetical writing; which are anſwer- the above 
ed, by thoſe who take the contrary ſide, in the follow- arguments. 


ing manuer, SETS 
1. Moſes no where ſays that the alphabet was a 
new thing in his time ; nor does he pive the leaſt hint 
of his being the inventor of it. The firſt mention we 
find of writing is in the 17th chapter of Exodus ; 
where Moſes is commanded to write in a book ; and 
which took place before the arrival of the Iſraelites 
at Sinai, This ſhows that writing did not com- 
mence with the delivery of the two tables of the 
law, as ſome have ſuppoſed. Neither are we to 
conclude that the invention had taken place only a 
ſhort time before; for the writing in a book is com- 
manded as a thing commonly underſtood, and with 
which Moſes was well acquainted. It is plain, from 
the command to engrave the names of the twelve tribes 
of Iſrael upon ſtones /ike the engravings of a ſignet, 
that writing had been known and practiſed amon 
them, as well as other nations, long before. We mu 
alſo remember, that the people were commanded to 
write the law on their door-poſts, &c. ſo that the art 
ſeems not only to have been known, but univerſally 
practiſed among them. But had writing been a new 
diſcovery in the time of Moſes, he would probably 
have commemorated it as well as the other inventions 
of muſic, &c.: Nor is there any reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that God was the immediate revealer of the art ; for 
Moſes would never have omitted to record a circum- 
ſtance of ſuch importance, as the memory of it would 
have been one of the ſtrongeſt barriers againſt ido- 
latry. | 


3Q Again, 


The vocabulary of the latter Alphabet. 


| confirmati- 
&« x. Pliny aſſerts the uſe of letters to have been eter- on of theſe 


nal; which ſhows the antiquity of the practice to ex- arguments. 
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Alphabet, Again, though ſeveral profane writers attribute the 
m—— oripin of letters to the gods, or to ſome divine perſon, 
et this is no proof of its being actually revealed ; 
hee only that the original inventor was unknown. The 
learned biſhop of Glouce!ter oblerves, that the ancients 
gave nothing to the gods of whole original they had 
any records; but where the memory ot the invention 
waz loſt, as of ſced-corn, wine, writing, civil ſociety, 
&c, the pods ſeized the property, by that kind of right 
which gives ſtrays to the lord of the manor, 

As neither the ſacred nor profane hiſtorians, there- 
fore, have determined any thing concerning the in- 
vention of letters, we are at liberty to form what con- 
jectures we think moſt plauſible concerning the origin 
of them ; and this, it is thought, might have taken 
place in the following manner, 

« 1, Men, in their rude uncultivated ſtate, would 
have neither leiſure, inclination, nor inducement, to 
cultivate the powers of the mind to a degree ſufficient 
tor the formation of an alphabet: but When a people 
arrived at ſuch a pitch of civilization as required them 
to repreſent the conceptions of the mind which have 
no corporeal forms, neceſſity would occaſion further 
exertions, and urge them to find out a more expeditt- 
ous manner of tranſacting their buſineſs than by picture- 
writing, | | 


& 2, Theſe exertions would take place whenever a 


nation began to improve in arts, manufactures, and 
commerce; and the greater genius ſuch a nation had, 
the more improvements would be made in the notation 
of their language; whilſt thoſe people who had made 
leſs progreſs in civilization and ſcience, would have a 
leſs veriea ſyſtem of elementary characters; and per- 
haps advance no farther for many ages than the marks 
or characters of the Chineſe. Hence we may fee, 
that the buſineſs of princes, as well as the manufac- 
tures and commerce of each country, would produce 
the neceſſity of deviſing ſome cxpeditious manner of 
communicating information io one another,” 
The ar: of Writing, however, is of fo great anti- 
ow and the early hiſtory of moſt nations ſo full of 
fable, that it muſt be extremely difficult to determine 
what nation or people may juſtly claim the honour of 


the prodnce of a certain degree of civilization among 
mankind, we muſt therefore have recourſe to the hiſto- 
ry of thoſe nations who ſeem to have been firſt civi- 
Iized. | | 
taint os The Egyptians have an undoabted title to a very 
the Egyp- Carly civilization; and many learned men have attributed 
tians to the the invention of letters ro them, The late biſhop of 
invention Glouceſter contends, that Egypt was the parent of all 
of letters. the learning of Greece, and was reſorted to by all the 
Grecian lepillators, naturaliſts, and philoſophers ; and 
endeavours to prove that it was one of the firſt civilized 
countries on the globe. Their writing was of four 
Kinds: 1. Hierozlyphic 2. Symbolic ; 3. Epiſtclic ; 
and, 4. Hierogrammatic. In the moſt carly ages they 
wrote like all other infant nations, by pictures; of 
which ſome traces yet remain amongſt the hieroply- 
phics of Horapo'lo, who informs us, that they repre- 
ſented a fuller by a man's two feet in water; fire, by 
ſmoke a{rending, c. But to render this ride inven— 
tion leſs jnconmodions, they bon deviſed the method 
of p.tting one ting of fimilar quaiitics for another, 


To ] 


lowing manner: “ Ee (the hierophant) drew out cer- 


there is reaſon to believe that they were not firſt in- invented in 


the invention. Bat as it is probable that letters were 


ccd cither in the time of the Ptolemies or under Pſam- 
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The former was called the curiologic, the latter the tre- Alphabet. 
pical hieroglyphic ; which laſt was a gradual improve- 
ment of the former. Theſc alterations in the manner 
of delineating hieroglyphic figures produced and per- 
fected another character, called the running-hand of 
the hieroplyphics, reſembling the Chineſe writing; which 
having been firſt formed by the outlines of each figure, 
became at length a kind of marks ; the natural effects 
of which were, that the conſtant uſe of them would 
take off the attention from the ſymbol and fix it on 
the thing ſignified. Thus the ſtudy of ſymbolic wri- 
ting would be much abbreviated ; becauſe the writer 
or decypherer would then have little to do but to re- 
member the power of the ſymbolic mark; whereas be- 
forc, the propertics of the thing or animal delineated 
were to be learned. This, together with the other marks 
by inſtitution, to denote mental conceptions, would re- 
duce the characters to a ſimilar ſtate with the preſent 
Chineſe ; and theſe were properly what the ancients 
called hieroglyphical, We are informed by Dr Robert 
Huntingdon, in his account of the Porphyry pillars, that 
there are ſome ancient monuments of this kind yet re- 
maining in Egypt. 
The facred book or ritual of the Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Apulcius, was written partly in {ymbolic 
and partly in theſe hicroglyphic characters, in the fol- 


tain books from the ſccret repoſitorics of the ſanctu— 
ary, written in unknown characters, which contained 
the words of the ſacred formula compendiouſly ex- 
preſſed, partly by figures of animals, and partly by 
certain marks or notes intricately knotted, revolving 
in the manner of a wheel, crowded together, and curl- 
ed inward like the tendrils of a vine, ſo as to hide the 
meaning from the curioſity of the profanc,”” 


Got Sf ee 5 
But though letters were of great autiquity in Egypt, Letters not 


vented in that country. Mr Jackſon, in his Chrono- Exypt. 
logical Antiquitics, has endeayourcd to prove, that they | 
were not invented or carried into Egypt by Taaut or 
Thoth, the firſt Hermes, and fon of Miſraim, who lived 
about 500 years atter the deluge ; but that they were in- 
troduced into that country by the ſecond Hermes, who 
lived about 400 years after the former. This ſecond Her- 

mes, according to Diodorus, was the inventor of gram- 

mar and mutic, and added many words to the Egyp— 

tian language. According to the ſame author allo, 

he invented letters, rythm, and the harmony of ſounds. 
This was the Hermes ſo much celebrated by the 
Greeks, who knew no other than himfſclf, On the 
other hand, Mr Wiſe aſſerts that Moſes and Cadmns 
could not learn the alphabet in Egypt; and that the 
Egyptians nad no alphabet in their time. He adduces 
ſeveral reaſons to prove that they had none till they 
received what 15 called the Coptic, which was introdu- 


mitichus or Amaſis; and the oldeſt alphabetic letters 
which can be produced as Epyptian, appear plainly to 
have been derived from the Greek, Herodotus con- 
feſles, that all he relates before the reign of Pſammiti- 
clas is uncertain; and that he reports the early rranſ- 
actions of that nation on the credit of the Egyptian 
prieſts, on which he did not greatly depend; and Dio- 
dorus Siculus is ſaid to have been greatly impoled upon 
by them. Manctho, the oldeſt Egyptian hiſtorian, 

tranſlated 
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tranſlated the ſacred regiſters out of Egyptian into 
Greek, which are ſaid by Syncellus to have been writ- 
ten in the ſacred letters, and to have been laid up by 
the ſecond Mercury in the Egyptian temples. He al- 
lows the Egyptian gods to have been mortal men: but 
his hiſtory was very much corrupted by the Greeks, 
and hath been called in queſtion by ſcveral writers from 
the account which he himſelf gave of it. After Cam- 
byſes had carried away the Egyptian records, the 
prieſts, to ſupply their loſs, and to keep up their pre- 
teuſions to antiquity, began to write new records; 
whercin they not only unavoidably made great miſtakes, 
but added much of their own invention, eſpecially as to 
diſtant times. | | | 
The Phoenicians have likewiſe been ſuppoſed the 
inventors of letters ; and we have the ſtrongeſt proots 
of the carly civilization of this people. Their moſt 
ancient hiſtorian, Sanchoniatho, lived in the time of 
Abibalus, father of Hiram king of Tyre. He intorms 
us, that letters were invented by Taaut, who lived in 
Pheenicia in the 12th and 13th generations after the 
„ Miſor (ſays he) was the fon of Hamyn ; 
the ſon of Miſor was Taaut, who invented the firſt 
letters for writing.“ The Egyptians call him Thoth ; 
the Alexandrians Thoyth ; and the Greeks Hermes, 
or Mercury. In the time of this Taaut, or Mercury, 
(the grandſon of Ham the ſon of Noah), Phoenicia 
and the adjacent country was governed by Uranus, 
and after him by his ſon Saturn or Cronus. He in- 
vented letters either in the reign of Uranus or Cronus ; 
and ſtaid in Phoenicia with Cronus till the 32d year of 
his re1gn. Cronus, after the death of his father Ura- 
nus, made ſeveral ſettlements of his family, and tra- 
velled into other parts; and when he came to the ſouth 
country, he gave all Egypt to the god Taautus, that 
it ſhould be his Kingdom. Sanchoniatho began his 
hiſtory with the creation, and ended it with placing 
Taaiitis on the throne of Egypt. He docs not men- 
tion the deluge, but makes two more generations in 
Cain's line from Protagonus to Agrovenus (or from 
Adam to Noah) than Moſes. As Sanchoniaiho has 
not told us whether Taaut invented letters cither in 
the reign of Uranus or Cronus, “ we cannot err much 
(fays Mr fackſon) it we place his invention of them 
550 years after the flood, or 20 years after the diſper- 
lion, and 2619 years before the Chriſtian æra, and (ix, 
or perhaps ten, years before he went into Egypt.“ 
This prince and his poſterity reigned at Thebes in Up- 
per Egypt for 15 generations. = 
Several Roman authors attribute the invention of 
letters to the Phœnicians. Pliny ſays (Aa), the Phoeni- 
cians were famed for the invention of letters, as well 
as for aſtronomical obſervations and novel and martial 
arts, Curtins informs us, that the Tyrian nation are 


related to be the firſt who cither taught or learned let- 


ters; and Lucan ſays, that they were the firſt who at- 
tempted to expreſs ſounds or words by letters. Eu— 
ſcbius alſo tells us from Porphyry, that „“ Sanchonia- 
tho ſtudied with great application the writings of 
Taaut, knowing that he was the firſt who invented 


Aetters. 


ſame, or ncarly. ſo, with the old Phoenician, 
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The Greeks, as we have already obſcrved, knew no Alphabet, 
older Hermes than the ſecond, Who lived about 400 
years after the Mezrite Taaut or Hermes. This ſe- 
cond Hermes is called by Plato Theuth, and counſellor 
or ſacred ſcribe to king Thanius; but it is not ſaid 
that he ever reigned in Egypt : but the former Taaut, - 
or Athothes, as Manetho calls him, was the immedi- 
ate ſucceſſor of Menes the firſt king of Egypt. This 
ſecond Mercury, if we may believe Manetho, compo- 
lcd ſeveral books of the Egyptian hiſtory ; and having 
improved both the language and letters of that nation, 
the Egyptians attributed the arts and inventions of the 
tormer to the latter. The Phoenician language is ge- 
nerally allowed to have been a dialect of the Hebrew; 
and tho' their alphabec does not entirely agree with the 
Samaritan, yet there is a great ſimilarity between them. 
Aſtronomy and arithmetic were much cultivated among 
them in the moſt carly ages; their fine linen, purple, 
and glaſs, were much ſaperior to thoſe of other na- 
tions; and their extraordinary ſkill in architecture and 
other arts was ſuch, that whatever was great, elegant, 
or pleaſing, whether in building, apparel, or toys, 
was diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Tyrian or Sidonian; 
theſe being the chief cities of Phoenicia, Their great 
proficiency in learning and arts of all kinds, together 
with their engroſſing all the commerce of the weſtern 
world, are likewiſe thought to give them a juſt claim 
to the invention of letters. NNCC 

The Chaldeans alſo have laid claim to the inyention o 2 

x . ' cap e 
of letters; and with regard to this, there is a tradition Chaldcans. 
among the Jews, Indians, and Arabians, that the E- 
gyptians derived their knowledge from Abraham, Who 
was a Chaldean. This tradition is in ſome degree 


confirmed by moſt of the weſtern writers, who aſcrive 


the inventions of arithmetic and aſtronomy to the 
Chaldeans. Joſephus poſitively aſſerts, that the Egyp- 
tians were ignorant of the ſciences of arithmetic and 


aſtronomy before they were inſtructed by Abraham ; 


and Sir Iſaac Newton admits, that letters were known 

in the line of that patriarch for many centuries before 
Moſes. The Chaldaic letters appear to have been de- 

rived from the Hebrew or Samaritan ; which are the 

Ezra is 
ſuppoſed to have exchanged the old Hebrew characters 

for the more beautiful and commodious Chaldee, which 

are ſtill in uſe. Beroſus, the moſt ancient Chaldean 
hiſtorian, who was born in the minority of Alexander 

the Great, does not ſay that he believed his country- 

men to have been the inventors of letters. 8 3 
The Syrians have alſo laid claim to the invention of of the Sy- 
letters. It is certain, indeed, that they yielded to rians. 
no nation in knowledge and {kill in the fine arts. 
Their language is ſaid to have been the vernacular of _ 


all the oriental tongues, and was divided into three 


dialects. 1. The Aramean, uſed in Meſopotamia, and 
by the inhabitants of Roha and Edeſſa of Harram, and 
the Outer Syria. 2. The dialect of Paleſtine ; ſpoken 
by the inhabitants of Damaſcus, Mount Libanus, and 
the Inner Syria. 3. The Chaldee or Nabathean dia- 
lect, the moſt unpoliſhed of the three; and ſpoken in 
the mountainous parts of Aſſyria, and the villages of 
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3 See above, no 2. where he ſays that the knowledge of letters was eternal. 
put in the teſtimony of ſuch a writer ? | — | | 
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It has been 33 believed, 

a more conſider- 
able trade than the Syrians: they are ſuppoſed to have 
firſt brought the commodities of Perſia and India into 
the weſt of Aſia; and they ſeem to have carried on an 
inland trade by engroſſing the navigation of the Eu- 
phrates, whilſt the Phoenicians traded to the moſt di- 
ſtant countries. Notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, 
however, which might ſeem to favour the claim of the 
Syrians, the oldeſt characters they have are but about 
three centuries before Chriſt. Their letters are of two 
ſorts. 1, The Eſtrangelo, which is the more ancient; 
and, 2. The Fſhito, « ſimple or common character, 
which is the more expeditious and beautiful. 


the Shanſcrit language, informs us, that it is not only 
the grand ſource of Indian literature, but the parent 
of r. every dialect from the Perſian gulph to the 
Chineſe ſeas, and which is ſaid to be a language of the 
moſt venerable antiquity. At preſent it is appropriat- 


ed to the religious records of the Bramins, and therefore 
ſhut up in their libraries; but formerly it appears to 


have been current over the greateſt part of the eaſtern 
world, as traces of its extent may be found in almoſt 
every diſtrict of Aſia. | | 

Mr Halhed informs us, that “ there is a great ſimi- 
between the Shanſcrit words and thoſe of the 
Perſian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek; 
and theſe not in technical or metaphorical terms, but 
in the main ground-works of language; in monoſylla- 
bles, the names of numbers, and the appellations of 
ſuch things as would be firſt diſcriminated on the im- 
mediate dawn of civilization. The reſcmblance which 
may be ſcen of the characters on medals and ſignets 
of different parts of Aſia, the light they reciprocally 


throw upon one another, and the general analogy which 


they all bear to the 0g prototype, affords another 
ample field for curioſity. The coins of Aſſam, Na- 
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words; the fundamental part being divided into three Alphabet 
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claſſes, viz. Dhaat, or roots of verbs; 2. Sbubd, or 
original nouns; 3. Enya, or particles. Their alpha- 
bet contains 50 letters, viz. 34 conſonants and 16 
vowels. They aſſert that they were in poſſeſſion of 
letters before any other nation in the world ; and Mr 
Halhed conjectures, that the long-boaſted original ci- 
vilization of the Egyptians may ſtill be a matter of diſ- 
pute. The Rajah of Kiſhinagur affirms, that he has 
in his poſſeſſion Shanſcrit books, where the Egyptians 
are conſtantly deſcribed as diſciples, not as inſtructors; 
and as ſceking in Indoſtan that liberal education, and 
thoſe ſciences, which none of their own countrymen 
had ſufficient knowledge to impart. Mr Halhed hints 


9 We muſt next examine the claims of the Indians, alſo, that the learning of Hindoſtan might have been 
Of the lun loſe pretenſions to antiquity yield to no other nation tranſplanted into Egypt, and thus have become fami- 
Cn . Mr Halhed, who has written a grammar of liar to Moſes. Several authors, however, are of opi- 


nion, that the ancient Kgyptians poſſeſſed themſelves. 
of the trade of the Eaſt by the Red Sea, and that they 
carried on a conſiderable traffic with the Indian na- 
tions before the time of Seſoſtris; whom they ſuppoſe 
to have been cotemporary with Abraham, though Sir 
Haac Newtou conjectures him to have been the Shiſhak 
who took Jeruſalem in the time of Rehoboam. 

In the year 1769, one of the ſacred books of the 
Gentoos, called Bagavadam, tranſlated by Meridas 
Poule, a learned man of Indian origin, and chief in- 
terpreter to the ſupreme council of Pondicherry, was 
ſent by him to M. Bertin in France. In his preface 
he ſays, that it was compoſed by Viaſſar the ſon of 


Brahma, and is of ſacred authority among the worſhip- 


pers of Viſchnow. This book claims an antiquity of 
5000 years ; but M. de Guines has ſhown, that its pre- 
tenſions to ſuch extravagant antiquity are entirely in- 
concluſive and unſatisfaftory : whence we may con- 
clude, ſays Mr. Aſtle, that though a farther inquiry in- 
to the literature of the Indian nations may be laudable, 
yet we muſt by no means give too eaſy credit to their 
relations concerning the high antiquity of their manu- 
ſcripts and carly civilization. : 


It is not pretended that the Perſians had any great 3 8 


learning among them till the time of Hyſtaſpes the invented in 
father of Darius. The former, we are told, travelled Perſia; 


paul, Caſhmiria, and many other kingdoms, are all 
ſtamped with Shanſcrit letters, and moſtly contain al- 
luſions to the old Shanſcrit mythology. The ſame con- 


—— — 


formity may be obſerved in the impreſſions of ſeals from 
Bootan and Thibet.“ 


The country between the Indus and the Ganges ſtill 
_ preſerves the Shanſcrit language in its original purity, 
and offers a great number of 


ks to the peruſal of 
the curious ; many of which have been handed down 
from the earlieſt periods of human tradition. | 
There are ſeven different ſorts of Indian hand-writ- 
ings, all compriſed under the general term of Naaporee, 


which may be interpreted writing. The Bramins ſay 


that letters were of divine original; and the elegant 
Shanſcrit is ſtyled Daeb-naagoree, or the writings of 
the Immortals, which might not improbably be a re- 


finement from the more ſimple Naagoree of former 


ages, The Bengal letters are another branch of the 
fame ſtock. The Bramins of Bengal have all their 


Shanſcrit books copied in their national alphabet, and 
they tranſcribe into them all the Dacb-naagoree manu- 


ſcripts for their own peruſal. The Mooriſh dialect is 
that ſpecics of Hindoſtanic which we owe to the con- 


queſts of the Mahometans. | 
The Shanſcrit language contains about 700 radical 


into India, and was inſtructed by the Bramins in the 
ſciences for which they were famed at that time. The 
ancient Perſians deſpiſed riches and commerce, nor had 


they any money among them till after the conqueſt of 


Lydia. It appears by ſeveral inſcriptions taken from 


the ruins of the palace of Perſepolis, which was built 


near 700 years before the Chriſtian æra, that the Per- 
ſians ſometimes wrote in perpendicular columns like 
the Chineſe, This mode of writing was firſt made ule 
of on the ſtems of trees, pillars, or obeliſks. As for 
thoſe ſimple characters found on the weſt fide of the 


ſtair- caſe of Perſepolis, ſome have ſuppoſed them to be 


alphabetic, ſome hicroglyphic, and others antediluvian. 
Dr Hyde pronounces them to have been mere whim- 
ſical ornaments, though the author of Conjectural Ob- 
ſeryations on Alphabetic Writing ſuppoſes them to be 
fragments of Egyptian antiquity bronght by Cambyſes 
from the ſpoils of Thebes, The learned are generally 
agrecd, that the Perſians were later in civilization than 
many of their neighbours; and they are not ſuppoſed 
to have any pretenſions to the invention of letters. 

As the Arabians have been in poſſeſſion of the coun- 


ty 
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1 ry they now inhabit for upwards of 3700 years, with- 
— 4 4 intermixed with foreign nations, or ſubjuga- 


11 


Arabians. 


12 
Letters 
moſt pro- 
bably in- 
vented in 


Phenicia. 


ted by any other power, their language muſt be very 
ancient. The two principal dialects of it were that 
ſpoken by the Hamyarites and other genuine Arabs; 
and that of the Koreiſh, in which Mahomet wrote the 
Alcoran. The former is named by oriental writers 
the Arabic of Hamyar ; the latter, the pure, or defecated 
Arabic. Mr Richardſon obſerves, as a proof of the 
richneſs of this language, that it conſiſts of 2000 radi- 
cal words, 


The old Arabic characters are ſaid to have been of 


very high antiquity ; for Ebn Haſhem relates, that an 
inſcription in it was found in Yaman as old as the days 
of Joſeph. Hence ſome have ſuppoſed that the Arabi- 
ans were the inventors of letters; and Sir Iſaac Newton 
is of opinion, that Moſes learned the alphabet from the 
Midianites, who were Arabians. 

The alphabet of the Arabs conſiſts of 28 letters ſimi- 
Jar to the ancient Cufic, in which the firſt copies of 
the Alcoran were written. The preſcnt Arabic cha- 
raters were formed by Ebn Moklah, a learned Ara- 
bian, who lived about 3oo years after Mahomet. The 
Arabjan writers themſelves inform us, that their alpha- 


bet is not very ancient, and that they received it only 


2a ſhort time before the introduction of Iſlamiſm. | 

On this account of the pretenſions of different na- 
tions to the invention of letters, Mr Aſtle makes the 
following reflections. The vanity of each nation 
induces them to pretend to the moſt early civiliza- 
tion; but ſuch is the uncertainty of ancient hiſtory, 
that it is difficult to determine to whom the honour is 
due. 
be confined to the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and the 
Chaldeans, The Greek writers, and moſt of thoſe 


who have copied them, decide in favour of Egypt, be- 


cauſe their information is derived from the Egyptians 
themſelves. The poſitive claim of the Phoenicians does 
not depend entirely upon the teſtimony of Sanchonia- 
tho; the credit of his hiſtory is ſo well ſupported by 
Philo of Byblus his tranſlator, Porphyry, Pliny, Cur- 
tins, Lucan, and other ancient writers, who might 
have ſeen his works entire, and whoſe relations deſerve 


at leaſt as much credit as thoſe of the Egyptian and 


Greek writers. It muſt be allowed, that Sanchonia- 
tho's hiſtory contains many fabulous accounts; but 
does not the ancient hiſtory of the Egyptians, the 
Grecks, and moſt other nations, abound with them to 
a much greater degree? The fragments which we 
have of this moſt ancient hiſtorian are chiefly furniſhed 
by Euſebius, who took all poſſible advantages to repre- 


ſent the Pagan writers in the worſt light, and to ren- 


der their rheology abſurd and ridiculous. 


o 


The Phoenician and Egyptian languages are very 
ſimilar; but the latter is ſaid to be more large and full, 


which is an indication of its being of a later date. The 


opinion of Mr Wiſe, however, that the ancient Egyp- 
tians had not the knowledge of letters, ſeems to be 
erroneous; as they had commercial intercourſe with 
their neighbours the Phcenicians, they probably had 
the knowledge of letters, if their policy, like that of 
3 Chineſe at this day, did not prohibit the uſe of 
them. 

The Chaldeans, who cultivated aſtronomy in the 
moſt remote ages, uſed ſymbols or arbitrary marks in 
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It ſhonld ſeem, however, that the conteſt may 
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their calculations; and we have ſhown, that theſe were- Alphabet. 
the parents of letters. This circumſtance greatly fasWũ 
vours their claim to the invention; becauſe Chaldea, 
and the countries adjacent, are allowed by all authors, 
both ſacred and profane, to have been peopled before 
Egypt; and it is certain that many nations ſaid to 


be deſcended from Shem and Japhet, had their let- 
ters from the Phoenicians, who are deſcended from 
Ham. 

It is obſervable, that the Chaldeans, the Syrians, 
Phcenicians, and Egyptians, all bordered upon each 
other; and as the Phoenicians were the greateſt as well 
as the moſt ancient commercial nation, it is very proba- 
ble that they communicated letters to the Egyptians, 
the ports of Tyre and Sidon being not far diſtant from 
each other. 

* Mr Jackſon is evidently miſtaken when he ſays, 
that letters were invented 2619 years before the birth 
of Chriſt. The deluge recorded by Moſes was 2349 
years before that event; and if letters were not inven- 
ted till 550 years after, as he aſſerts, we muſt date 
their diſcovery only 1799 years before the Chriſtian 
ra, which is 410 years after the reign of Menes the 
firſt king of Egypt, who, according to Syncellus and. 
others, is ſaid to have been the ſame perſon with the 
Miſor of Sanchoniatho, the Mizraim of the Scriptures, 
and the Oſiris of the Egyptians ; but whether this be 
true or not, Egypt is frequently called in Scripture the 
land of Mizraim. 

4 'This Mizraim, the ſecond ſon of Amyn or Ham, 
ſeated himſelf near the entrance of Egypt at Zoan, in 
the year before Chriſt 2188, and 160 years after the 
flood. He afterwards built Thebes, and ſome ſay 
Memphis. Before the time that he went inte Egypt, 
his ſun Taaut had invented letters in Phoenicia ; and: 
if this invention took place ten years before the migra- 
tion of his father into Egypt, as Mr Jackſon ſuppoſes, 
we may trace letters as far back as the year 2178 be- 
fore Chriſt, or 150 years after the deluge recorded by 
Moſes: and beyond this period, the written annals of, 
mankind, which have been hitherto tranſmitted to us, 
will not enable us to trace the knowledge of them; 
though this want of materials is no proof that letters 
were not known until a century and an half after the 
deluge. As for the pretenſions of the Indian nations, 
we mult be better acquainted with their records before 
we can admit of their claim to the firſt uſe of letters; 
eſpecially as none of their manuſcripts of any great 
antiquity have as yet appeared in Europe. That the 
Arabians were not the inventors of letters, has appear- 
ed by their own confeſſion. —Plato ſomewhere mentions 
Hyperborean letters very different from the Greek ; 
theſe might have been the characters uſed by the Tar- 
tars or ancient Scythians. 


I 
It may be expected that ſomething ſhoald be ſaid of . 
concerning the books mentioned by ſome authors to luvian wri - 

have been written before the deluge. Amongſt others, ting. 


Dr Parſons, in his Remains of Japhet, p. 346. 359. 
ſuppoſes letters to have been known to Adam; and 
the Sabeans produce a book which they pretend was 
written by Adam. But concerning theſe we have no 
guide to direct us any more than concerning the ſup- 
poſed books of Enoch; ſome of which, Origin tells 
us, were found in Arabia Felix, in the dominions of 
the queen of Saba. Tertullian affirms, that he at | 
. ; an N 
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Alphabet. and read ſeveral pages of them; and in his treatiſe De 
—— Habit Muli:rum, he places thoſe books among the ca- 
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nonical: bat St Jerom and St Auſtin look upon them to 
be apocryphal, William Poſtellus pretended to com- 
pile his book De Originibus from the book of Enoch; 
and Thomas Bangin publithed at Copenhagen, in 1657, 
a work which contains many ſingular relations concern- 
ing the manner of writing among the antediluvians, 
. contains ſeveral plcaſant ſtories concerning the 
books of Enoch. | | 

« With regard to this patriarch, indeed, St Jude in- 
forms us, that he prophe ſied, but he docs not ſay that 
he wrote, The writings, therefore, attributed to the 
antediluvians, muſt appear quite uncertain; though it 
might be improper to aflert that letters were unknown 
before the deluge recorded by Moſes,” 

Our author procecds to {how that all the alphabets in 
the world cannot be derived from one original; be- 
cauſe there are a variety of alphabets uſed in different 


parts of Aſia, which vary in name, number, figure, or- 


der, and power, from the Phoenician, ancient Hebrew, 


or Samaritan, In ſeveral of theſe alphabets alſo, there 


are marks for ſounds peculiar to the latupuage of the 
caſt, which are not neceſſary to be employed in the no- 
tation of the languages of Europe. 


None of the alphabets to the caſt of Perſia have any 


connection with the Phoenician or its derivatives, ex- 
cept where the Arabic letters have been introduced by 
the conqueſt of the Mahometans. The foundation of 
all the Indian characters are thoſe called ſhanſcrit, or 
ſung ſkrit, This lignities ſomething brought to perfec- 
tion, in contradiſtinction to prakrit, which ſignifics 
vulgar or unpoliſhed. Hence the refincd and religious 
language and characters of India are called Sung fhrit, 
and the more vulgar mode of writing and expreſſion 
Prakrit, From this Shanſcrit are derived the ſacred 
characters of Thibet, the Caſhmirian, Bengaleſc, Ma- 
labaric, and Tamonl ; the Singaleſe, Siameſe, Malia- 
rattan, Concance, %c, From the ſame ſource we may 
derive the Tangutic or Tartar characters, which are ſi- 
milar, in their great outlines, to the Shanſcrit; thongh 
it is not eaſily determined which is derived from the 
other, The common Tartar is generally read, like 
the Chincte, from top to bottom. | 


There are, however, ſeveral alphabets uſed in diffe- 


rent parts of Aſia, entirely different not only from the 


Shanſcrit and all thoſe derived from it, but alſo from 
the Phoenician, and thoſe which proceed from it, Some 
of theſe are the alphabet of Pegu, the Batta characters 
uſed in the iſland of Sumatra, and the Barman or Bo- 
man characters uſed in ſome parts of Pegu. The 
names and powers of the letters of which theſe alpha- 
bets are compoſed, differ entirely trom the Phoenician, 
or thoſe derived from them. It is impoſſible to aſſimi- 
late their forms, and indeed it is by no means eaſy to 
conceive how the 50 letters of the Shanſcrit language 
could be derived from the Phoenician alphabet, which 
conſiſted originally only of 13; thongh it is certain, 
that by far the greater number of alphabets now in uſe 
are derived from the ancient Hebrew, Phoenician, or 
Samaritan, | 


Mr. Aſtle next proceeds to conſider what alphabets Alphabet. 
are derived from the Phoenician. Theſe he ſuppoſes to 
have been immediately the ancient Hebrew or Samari- Alphabets 
tan; the Chaldaic ; the Baſtulian (Aa) or Spaniſh Phce- derived 
nician; the Punic, Carthaginian, or Sicilian ; and the from the 
Pclaſgian. From the ancient Hebrew proceeded the Phenician, 
Chaldaic or ſquare Hebrew; the round Hebrew; and 
what is called the running hand of the Rabbins. The 
Pelaſgian gave birth to the Etruſcan, Eugubian, or 
Umbrian, Oſcan, Samnite, and Ionic Greek, written 
from the left. From the Chaldaic or ſquare Hebrew 
are derived the Syriac, and the ancient and modern 
Arabic. The Syriac is divided into the Eſtrangelo 
and Menczan, and the modern Arabic has given rite 
to the Perſian and Turkiſh. From the ancient Arabic 
are derived the Kufic or Oriental, the Mauritanic or 
Occidental; the African or Saracen, and the Mooriſh. 
The Ionic Greek pave riſe to the Arcadian, Latin, an- 
cient Gauliſh, ancicnt Spaniſh, ancient Gothic, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Ruſſian, IIlyrian, or Sclavonic, Bulgarian 
and Armcnian, From the Roman are derived the 
Lombardic, Viſigothic, Saxon, Gallican, Franco-Gallic 
or Merovingian, German, Caroline, Capctian, and mo- 
dern Gothic. | | 

The Panic letters are alſo called Tyrian, and were 
much the ſame with the Carthaginian or Sicilian. The. 
Punic language was at firſt the fame with the Phoeni- 
cian; it is nearly allied to the Hebrew, and has an af- 
finity with the Chaldec and Syriac. Some remains of 
it are to be met with in the Malteſe. To make a com- 
plete Punic, Carthaginian, or Sicilian alphabet, we 
mult admit ſeveral pure Phoenician letters. 

The Pelaſgi were likewiſe of Phoenician original; 
and, according to Sanchoniatho, the Dioſcuri and Cabiri 
wrote the ſirſt annals of the Phoenician hiſtory, by or- 
der of Taaut the inventor of letters. They made ſhips 
of burthen, and being caſt upon the coaſt near mount 
Caſius, about 30 miles from Peluſium, where they built 
a temple in the ſecond generation after the deluge re- 
lated by Moſes, they were called Fe/aſpz from their 
paſſing by ſea, and wandering from one country to ano- 
ther. Herodotus informs us, that the Pelaſgi were de- 
ſcendants of the Phoenician Cabiri, and that the Samo- 
thracians received and practiſed the Cabiric myſteries 
from them. The Pclaſpic alphabet prevailed in Greece 
till the time of Dencalion, when the Pelaſgi were driven 
ont of Theflaly or Ocnotria by the Hellenes; after 
which ſome of them ſcttled at the mouth of the Po, and 
others at Croton, now Cartons in Tuſcany, Their al- 
phabet conſiſted of 16 letters, and the Tyrrhenian al- 
phabet, brought inte Italy before the reign of that 
prince, conſiſted of no more than 13. Deucalion is 
ſaid to have reigned about 820 years aftcr the deluge, 
and 1529 before the Chriſtian æra. 

That the Tyrrheni, Tyrſeni, or Hetruſct, ſettled in 
Italy long before this period, appears from the reſti- 
mony of Herodotus, who informs us that a colony 
went by ſea from Lydia into Italy under Tyrrhenus; 
and Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus proves that many au- 
thors called them Pelaſgi. He then cites Hellanicus 
Leſbicus, an author ſomewhat more ancient than He- 

| rodotus, 
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(a) The Baſtuli are ſaid to have been a Canaauitiſh or Phoenician people who fled from Joſhua, and ſettled 


afterwards in Spain. 
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Aphabet. rodotus, to prove, that they were firſt called Felaſg. 
— . rl ; — when they paſſed into Italy, they ſettled 


in that part of it called Etruria. T heir emigration 
took place about the year of the world 2011, or 1993 
years before the Chriſtian ra, which 1s 350 years be- 
fore the Pelaſgi left Greece. Biſhop Cumberland ad- 


duces many proofs to ſhow that the Tyrrhenians origi- 
[nally came out of Lydia into Italy. Several Roman 


autliors alſo ſpeak of this Lydian colony; and Horace 
compliments his patron Mzcenas upon his Lydian de- 
ſcent : * 
Lydorum quicquid Etruſcus | 
Incoluit fines, nemo genercſior eſt te. 

The Etruſcan letters are Pelaſgic, and ſeveral of the 
Etraſcan inſcriptions are written in the Pelaſgic lan- 
guage, The Roman letters are Ionic. The Oſcan 


language was a dialect of the Etruſcan ; their charac- 


ters are ncarer the Ionic or Roman than the Etruſcan. 
There is allo very little difference between the Pelaſ- 
gian, Etruſcan, and moſt ancient Greek letters, which 
are placed from right to left. The Arcadians were an- 
cient Grecks, and uſed the Ionic letters; but at what 
time they began to write from left to right is not 
known, as their chronology is very uncertain. The E- 
truſcan, Oſcan, and Samnite alphabets, are derived from 
the Pelaſgic ; they differ from cach other more in name 
than in form, but a far greater number are derived from 
the Ionic Greek; namely, the Arcadian, the Latin or 
Roman, and the others already enumerated. The Ru- 
nic is immediately derived from the Gothic. 
According to Dionyſius of Ilalicarnaſſus, the firſt 
Greek colony which came into Italy conſiſted of Ar- 
cadians under the conduct of Oenotrus the ſon of Ly- 
caon, and fiſth in deſcent from Phoroneus the firit 
king of Argos, who reigned about 566 years before 
the taking of Troy, and 1750 years before the Chri- 
ſtian æra. Theſe Oenotrians were called Aborigines : 
and after they had been engaged for many years in a 
war with the Siculi, entercd into an alliance with a 
colony of the. Pelaſgi, who came out of Theſlaly into 
Italy, after having been driven from the former coun- 
try. — About 1476 B. C. another colony of the Pelal- 
gi, who had been driven out of Theſſaly by the Cu- 
retes and Leleges, arrived in Italy, where they aſſiſted 
the Aborigines to drive out the Siculi ; potſeihing them- 


ſelves of the greateſt part of the country between the 


Tiber and the Liris, aud building ſeveral cities. So— 
linus and Pliny tell us, that the Pelaſgi firſt carried 
letters into Italy; and the latter diſtinguiſhes between 
the Pelaſgi and the Arcades : fo the letters firſt car- 
ried into Italy were not the Ionic Greek, but thoſe 
more ancient Pelaſgic characters which the Pelaſgi car- 
ried with them before Deucalion and Cadinus are faid 
to have come into Bœotia and Theſlaly, The ſtory 
of Cadmus is much involved in fable ; but it 1s agreed 
by moſt of the ancients, that the children of Agenor, 
viz. Cadmas, Europa, Phoenix, and Cilix, carried 
with them a colony, compoſed of Phoenicians and Sy- 
rians, into Aſia Minor, Crete, Greece, and Lybia, 
where they mtrodaced letters, muſic, poetry, and 
other arts, ſciences, and cuſtoms, of the Phœnicians. 

Dionyſiuis cnumerates the following Greek colonics 
which came into Italy: 1. The Aborigines, under Oe- 
notrus from Arcadia. 2. The Pelaſgic colony which 
came from Hoemonia or Theſſal /. 3. Another Arca- 
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into the Gothic tongue. 
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dian colony which came with Evander from Palantium. 
4. Thoſe who came from Peloponneſus with Hercules; 
and, 5. Thoſe who came with Aneas from Troy. It is 
not eaſy to diſcover when the Ionic way of writing from 
left to right was introduced into Italy; but it is cer- 
tain, that it did not univerſally prevail even in Greece 
till ſeveral ages after it was found out, The Athenians 
did not comply with it till the year of Rome 350; nor 
was it practiſed by the Samnites even in the ſixth century 
of that city, or 230 years before Chriſt: for M. Gz- 


belin, Vol. VI. pl. 2. gives us the Samnite alphabet of 


that century, wherein the letters are placed from right 
to left ; although the Ionic way of writing prevailed 
in ſome parts of Italy in the third century of Rome. 
In time . Pliny), the tacit conſent of all nations 
agreed to uſe the Ionic letters. The Romans conſent- 


cd to this mode about the time of Tarquinins Priſcus 


their fifth king.“ The letters brought by Damaratus 
the Corinthian, the father of Tarquin, Mr Wiſe thinks, 
mult have been the new or Ionic 8 and not the 
ſame with that brought by Evander 500 years before. 
After the Romans had eſtabliſhed the uſe'of the Tonic 
letters, they ſcem not to have acknowledged the Pe- 
laſgian and Etruſcan to have been Greek alphabets : 
the moſt learned of them knew none older than the I- 
onic, as appears from the Greek Farneſe inſcriptions 
of Herodes Atticus. This learned man, out of a re- 


Alphabet. 
— —-— 


gard to antiquity, cauſed the oldeſt orthography to 


be obſerved in the writing, and the letters to be deli- 
neated after the moſt antique forms that 
found ; and they are plainly no other than the Ionic 


or right-handed characters. 


The ancient Gauliſh letters are derived from the 


ald be 


Sce Plates 


Greek, and their writing approaches more nearly to XI & XII. 


the Gothic than that of the Romans : this appears by 


for ſpeci- 


the monumental inſcription of Gordian, meſſenger of mens of the 


the Gauls, who ſuffered martyrdom in the third cen- 
tury with all his family. Theſe ancient Gauliſh cha- 
racters were generally uſed by that people before the 
conqueſt of Gaul by Cæſar; but after that time the 
Roman letters were gradually introduced. The ancient 
Spaniards uſed letters nearly Greek before their inter- 


courſe with the Romans. The ancient Gothic alpha- 


bet was very ſimilar to the Greek, and is attributed to 
Ulphilas, biſhop of the Goths, who lived in Mæſia a- 
bout 370 ycars after Chriſt, He tranſlated the bible 
This circumſtance might 
have occaſioned the tradition of his having invented 
theſe letters; but it is probable that theſe characters 


were in uſe long before this time. The Runic alpha- 


bet is derived from the ancient Gothic. 


ancient al- 


phabets 


here enu- 
merated. 


The Coptic letters are derived immediately from the 


Greek. Some have confounded them with the ancient 
Egyptian; but there is a very material difference be- 


tween them. The Ethiopic alphabet is derived from 


the Coptic. 


The alphabet proceeding from that of the Scythians 


eſtabliſhed in Europe, is the fame with what St Cyril 


calls the Serbien. The Ruſſian, Illyrian or Sclavonic, 
and the Bulgarian, are all derived from the Greck. 
The Armenian letters differ very much from the Greek, 
from which they are derived, as well as from the 


Latin. 

: With regard to the alphabets derived from the La- 

tin, the Lombardic relatcs to the manuſcrips of Italy ; 
| - the 


16 


Alphabets 


derived 
from the 
Latin. 
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Alphabet. the Viſigothic to thoſe of Spain; the Saxon to thoſe indeed nothing elſe than Latin writing degenerated. Alphabet. 
of England ; the Gallican and Franco-Gallic or Me- It began in the 12th century, and was in general uſe, —w— 
rovingian to the manuſcripts of France; the German eſpecially among monks and ſchoolmen, in all parts of 
to thole of that country ; and the Caroline, Capetian, Europe, till the reſtoration of arts in the 15th century, 
and Modern Gothic, to all the countries of Europe and continued longer in Germany and the northern na- 


who read Latin, The firſt ſix of theſe alphabets are tions. The ſtatute-books are ſtill printed in Gothic 
before the age of Charlemagne, the laſt three poſterior letters. The moſt barbarous e, of the ſeventh, 


to it. They are more diſtinguiſhed by their names 
than the forms of their characters, and the former 
indicate all of them to have been of Roman extraction. 
Each nation, in adopting the letters of the Romans, 
added thereto a taſte and manner peculiar to itſelf, 
which obviouſly diſtinguiſhed it from the writings of 
all other people; whence aroſc the differences between 
the writings of the Lombards, Spaniards, French, Sax- 
ons, Germans, and Goths, and all the ſtrange terms 
obſervable in the writings of the Francic Gauls or Me- 

_ rovingians ; and thoſe of the Carlovingians their ſuc- 
ceſſors may be traced from the ſame ſource, From 
theſe diſtinctions the name of national writing was de- 
rived, 

The writing of Italy was uniform till the irruption 
of the Goths, who disfigured it by their barbarous 
taſte, In 569, the Lombards, having poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of all Italy, excepting Rome and Ravenna, in- 
troduced that form of writing which goes under their 
name ; and as the Popes uſed the Lombardic manner 
in their bulls, the name of Roman was ſometimes gi- 
ven to it in the 11th century; and though the domi- 
nion of the Lombards continued no longer than 206 

years, the name of their writing continued in Italy 
from the 7th to the 13th century, and then ceaſed; 


cighth, and ninth centuries, was preferable to the mo- 
dern Gothic. It is diverſified in ſuch a manner as can 
ſcarce admit of deſcription ; and the abbreviations uſed 
by the writers were ſo numerous, that it became very 
difficult to read it ; which was one of the great cauſes 
of the ignorance of thoſe times. Along with this, 
however, the Lombardic, Gothic, Roman, Caroline, 
and Capetian modes of writing, were occaſionally uſed 

by individuals, 

The idea that all the alphabets above mentioned are 

derived from the Roman, tends to prove the diſtinction 

of national writing, and is of great uſe in diſcovering 

the age of manuſcripts: for though we may not be 
able exactly to determine the time when a manuſcript 

was written, we may be able nearly to aſcertain its age. 
For example, if a writing is Merovingian, it may be 
declared not to be poſterior to the ninth, nor prior to 

the fifth, century. If another be Lombardic, it may 

be affirmed to be poſterior to the middle of the 6th, 

and prior to the 13th. Should it be Saxon, it cannot 

be of an earlier date than the 7th, nor later than about 

the middle of the 12th. . 17 

Having conſidered whence the alphabets now in uſe Letters 

throughout the varions nations of the world are derived, could not 
it remains to ſay ſomething concerning them as the ele- take place 


when learning, having declined in that as well as in o- ments of words, or how far they are capable of ex- but _ | 

ther countries, the manner of writing degenerated in- preſſing thoſe ſounds, which, by proper combination e e 8 

to the modern Gothic. and arrangement, conſtitute articulate language. The SY, 
guage. W | 


The Viſigoths introduced their form of writing into 
Spain, after having over-run that country ; but it was 
aboliſhed in a provincial ſynod held at Leon in 1091, 
when the Latin characters were eſtabliſhed for all pub- 
lic inſtruments, though the Viſtgothic were uſed in 
private writings for three centuries afterwards. 

The Gauls, on being ſubjected by the Romans, a- 
dopted their manner of writing; but by ſubſequent 
additions of their own, their characters were changed 
into what is called the Gallican or Roman Gallic mode. 
This was changed by the Franks into the Franco-Cal- 
lic or Merovingian mode of writing, being practiſed 


under the kings of the Merovingian race. It took 


place towards the cloſe of the ſixth century, and conti- 
nued till the beginning of the ninth, 

The German mode of writing was improved by 
Charlemagne, and this improvement occaſioned ano- 
ther diſtinction in bears by introducing the alphabet 
named Caroline, which 
and was ſucceeded in the 13th by the modern Gothic. 
In France it had degenerated by the middle of the 
10th century, but was reſtored in 987 by Hugh Ca- 
pet, whence it obtained the name of Capetian. It was 
uſed in England as well as Germany and France. 

The modern Gothic, which ſpread itſelf all over 
Europe in the 12th and 13th centuries, is improperly 
named, as not deriving its origin from the writing an- 
ciently uſed by the Goths. Ir is, however, the worſt 
and moſt barbarous way of writing, and originated a- 
mong the ſchoolmen in the decline of the arts ; being 


eclined in the 12th century, 


number of ſimple ſounds in any language cannot be 
very numerous; and it is plainly theſe ſimple ſounds a- 
lone that we have occaſion to repreſent by alphabetical 
characters. Hence the perſon who firſt invented let- 
ters, muſt have been capable of analyſing language in 
a manner which ſeems by no means —1 to do, and 
concerning which even the learned among ourſelves are 
not yet agreed, It is this difficulty which has pro- 
duced the great diverſity in the number of alphabetical 
characters uſed by different nations; and where we ſee 
a vaſt number of them uſed, we may account the wri- 
ting not the better, but much the worſe for it ; and 
whoever the pretended inventor was, it is more rea- 
ſonable to ſupptoſe hat he had disfigured an alphabet al- 
ready invented, by unneceſſary additions, than been 
the author of one himſelf. | 


When we conſider alphabetical characters as thus re- Fuba 
ſulting from an analyſis of language, it will by no means not che re- 
appear probable that it was derived from a gradual and ſult of a 
progreſſi ve 


evolution of 
the human 


progreſſive operation of the human mind through many 
ages. There is not the leaſt affinity betwixt repreſent- 
ing an object by a picture and finding out the ſounds 
which compoſe the word by which it is expreſſed; nor, 
though a nation had been in uſe ts repreſent things ei- 
ther in this method, or by any kind of arbitrary marks, 
for thouſands of years, could the one ever have led to the 
other. Arbitrary marks muſt always be the ſame with 
pictures in this reſpect, that they muſt always be fixed 
to particular objects, and thus be increaſed ad infini- 
tum, Letters, on the other hand, are indifferent to 

all 


powers. 
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Alphabet. all objects; and therefore, by their combinations, which 


1 
Of the cle 
mentary 
ſounds of 
language. 


are more numerous than as many arbitrary marks as 
we could remember, may expreſs all the objects in na- 
ture. This might furniſh an argument of ſome ſtrength 
for the divine revelation of writing, were it not that 
other arts, ſcemingly as uſeful, and as difficult to be in- 
vented, have been expreſsly aſcribed to particular 
perſons whom we cannot ſuppoſe to have been divinely 
inſpired. Thus metallurgy, muſic, the Keeping of 
cattle, the uſe of tents, are all aſcribed to a ſingle fa- 
mily ; and though writing be not exprelsly mentioned 
45 an invention in Scripture, there is no reaſon to have 
recourſe to a revelation for it, as long as the human fa- 
culties are known to have been ſuſficient for the inven- 
tion of it, Nevertheleſs, if we take a revicw of the 
different arts which mankind have invented, we ſhall 
lind, chat few of them reſulted from any gradual pro- 
grels or evolution of the powers of the human mind, 
but rather by ſome ſadden and almoſt unaccountable 
turn of thought in an individual. Thus, the art of 
printing, little inferior in its utility to that of writing, 
lay hid for ages, and was at laſt invented we ſcarce 
know how; ſo that if one inclined to ſuppoſe this a 
diving revelation, he could be at little loſs for argu- 
ments to ſupport his hypotheſis. This was what all 
the inventions and evolutions of human powers ſince 
the creation had never been able to accompliſh; yet 
nobody believes that it required ſupernatural abilitics 
to be the amhor of this art, becauſe we ſce plainly that 
ic mizhut have occurred to the human mind from va- 
rious {ources, and are ſurpriſed that it did not occur 
long before, In like manner, the method of account- 
ing for the celeſtial motions by the united forces of 
projection and pravitation, was no reſult of the pro- 
orels that mankind had made in ſcience, but luckily 
occurred to Mr Horrox, without any thing that we 


know to direct him, or perhaps from cauſes almoſt un- 


known to himſelf, Thus allo, the ſteam-engine, acro- 
lation, &c. were ſuddenly invented only by a flight re- 
view of principles well known before, and which had 
been a thouſand times overlooked by thoſe who might 
have invented both, Alphabetic writing, therefore, 
might have been no deduction from hieroglyphic or 
picture writing, from which it is eſſentially dificrent; 
and it ſeems to be ſome confirmation of this, that all 
nations who cver pretended to the invention of letters, 
have aſcribed it to the labours of one particular perſon, 
without taking notice of the progreſs made towards it 


in preceding ages. 


The learned author of Hermes informs us, that to 
about 20 plain elementary ſounds, We owe that variety 
of articulate voices which have been ſufficient to ex- 
plain the fentiments of ſuch an innumerable multitude 
as all the paſt and preſent generations of men. 
Sheridan ſays, that the number of ſimple ſounds in our 
tongue are 28; while Dr Kenrick ſays, that we have 
only 11 diſtinct ſpecies of articulate ſounds, which e- 
ven by contraction, prolongation, and compoſition, are 


increaſed only to the number of 16; every ſyllable or 


articulate ſound in our language being one of the num- 
ber. Biſhop Wilkins and Dr William Holder ſpeak 
of 33 diſtinét ſounds, | | 
After the analytis or decompoſition of language in- 
to the clementary ſounds, the next towards the nota- 
tion of it by alphabetical characters, would be the de- 
Vol. I. 


re 


Mr 


ALF 
lincation of a ſeparate mark or letter to repreſent each Alphabet. 


ſound ; which marks, though few in number, would F 
admit of ſuch a variety of how, wrde and combina- 


tions, as might be capable of producing that infinity of 
articulate ſounds which compoſe language. The inge- 
nious Wachter, in his Natura et Scriptura Concordia, 
p. 64, endeavours to ſhow, that ten marks or charac- 
ters are ſuſhcient for this purpoſe, —His ſcheme is as 
follows: | 


Genns. I Figura. Poteſtas, | 
Vocal. | O „ . . 
Guttural. P „ 
x | q. g. h. 
Lingual.— 1. 
Lingual. . d. bps. 
Lingual.| — 2 . a | 
Dental. | (1 . os | 
Labial, 3 "4 b | 
bia 4 b. Pe | 
Labial. | M m. | 
Labial. | . 8. ph. v. W. 
Nadal. | N | n. | 


If this is the caſe, then the moſt ſimple alphabet, 
which conſiſted only of 13 letters, muſt have been a- 
bundantly ſufficient to anſwer all the purpoſes of man- 
Kind, and much of our twenty-four letter alphaber may 
appear ſuperfluous, That able mathematician Tacquer 
has calculated the various combinations .of the 24 let- 
ters, even without any repetition, to amount to no 
fewer than 620, 448, 401, 733, 239, 439, 360,000 ; while 

lavins makes them only 5,852,616, 738,49 7, 664, coc. 


Either of theſe numbers, however, are influitè to the 


the human conceptions, and much more than ſufficient 
to expreſs all the ſounds that ever were articulated by 
man. As there are more ſounds in ſome languages 
than in others, it follows of courſe, that the number of 
elementary characters, or letters, mult vary in the al- 
phabets of different languages. The Hebrew, Sama- 
ritan, and Syriac alphabets, have 22 letters; the Ara- 
bic 28, the Perſian and Egyptian, or Coptic, 32; the 
preſent Ruſſian 41; the Shanſcrit 50; while the Caſh- 
mirian and Malabaric are ſtill more numerous. The 
following is the ſcheme of the Engliſh alphabet as given 
by Mr Sheridan in his Rhetorical Grammar, p. 9. 
Number of ſimple ſounds in our tongue 28. 


1 2 2 z 1 1 1 
9 Vow?ls, 2 8 8 E- 8 0 "= 
hall hat hate beer note nooſe bet fit bur 
w | 
ſhort oo ſhort ee 


eb ed ef eg ek el em en ep er es 
et ev cz eth ah ch ezh ing. 
2 Super flugus, c which has the power of ek or 7/5; 
7, that of e before . | 
3 R 


19 Conſunants, 


2 Comtiund 


24 
Impertec- 
tion in the 
Englhth al- 
phabct. 


Alphabet. 
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2 Compound, j, which ſtands for edzh ; 
x, for hi or gz. 
1 No leiter, h, merely a mark of aſpiration, 


Conſunanti divided tits Mutes and Semiusueli, 


6 Mutes, eb ed eg ck ep et. 
3 Pure Mulcs, ek ep et. 
| Impure, cb cd cg. 
13 Semiviwels, ? ef el em en er fs cy e eth eth 
or liquidi, | eſh ezh ing. 
cal, el em en er ev cz cth ech ing. 
4 Aſpirated, cf els eth eſh. 


Divided again into 
4 Labial, cb ep cy cf. 


g Dental, ed ct eth eth ez cſs eh ch. 
4 Palatine, eg ek el er. 
3 Naſal, em en ing. 


Mr Sheridan obſerycs, that our alphabet is ill calcu- 
lated for the notation of the Engliſh tongue, as there 
are many founds for which we have no letters or marks: 
and there ought to be nine more characters or letters 
to make a complete alphabet, in which every ſimple 
ſound ought to have a mark peculiar to itſelf, The 
reaſon of the deficiency is, that the Roman alphabet 


was formerly adopted for the notation of the Engliſh 


22 
*»; the 
rms of 
letters. 


language, though by no means ſnited to the purpoſc. 


It now remains only to take ſome notice of the forms 
of the different letters; ſome knowledge of which is 
abfolutely neceſſary for aſcertaining the age and au- 


thenticity of inſcriptions, manuſcripts, charters, and 


ancient records, Many authors are of opinion that 
letters derive their forms from the poſitions of the or- 
ans of ſpcech in their pronunciation. Van Helmonr 
as taken great pains to prove, that the Chaldaic cha- 
racters are the genuine alphabet of Nature; becauſc, 
according to him, no letter can be rightly founded 
without diſpoſing the organs of {pcech into an uniform 
poſition with the figure oft cach letter; and in ſupport 
of this ſyſtem, he has anatomiſed the organs of articu- 
lation. | 
Mr Nelme has endeayoured to ſhow, that all elemen- 
tary characters or letters derive their forms from the 
linc and the circle. His alphabet conſiſts of 13 radical 
letters, four diminiſhed, and four augmented.— The 


radicals are L, O, 8, A, B, C, D, N, U, I, E, M, 


R.— H, according to him is derived from A; P from 
B; T from D; and F from U: thele are all called di- 


miniſhed letters. The augmented ones are Z from 8; 


G from C; W from U; and Y from I. He proves 
that his characters are very ſimilar to thoſe of the an- 


_cicnt Etruſcans ; but all characters are compoſed either 


of lines, and circles of the former, or of parts of the 


latrer.——-Mr Gebelin deduces them from hicrog]lyphic 


_ repreſentations, and has given ſeveral delineations of 


human figures, trees, &c. in confirmation of this hy- 
pothelis, 


One of the moſt ſimple alphabets has been formed, 
by making two perpendicular and two horizontal lines: 
aſb]c 
thus, I from which may be de- 
F hi 
duced nine different characters or letters; thus 


ee Ani 


Nine more may be made by adding a point to each, Alphænix, 


„ Alphery. 
— | i _ i — — 

and as many more as u ® | F may be ſufficient 
1 


for the notation of any language, by adding two or more 
points to cach character. Though theſe ſquare cha- 
racters are not calculated for diſpatch ; yet they may 
be made as expeditiouſly, or more fo, than the Tartar, 
the Bramin, the Caſhmirian, or many others. Writing 
compoſed of theſe characters, is at firſt fight ſomewhat 23 
like the Hebrew. Mr Dow, author of the hiſtory of New lan- 
Indoſtan, lately formed a new Janguage and alphabet. guage in- 
This language, and the characters formed for its nota- vested by 
tion, were ſo eaſy, that a female of his acquaintance ac- Mr Dow. 
quired a knowledge of them in three weeks, and cor- 
reſponded with him therein during their intimacy. 
ALPHANIX, white barley- ſugar, to which is given 
an extraordinary name, to render it more valuablc. 
This ſugar, which is thought good for colds, is made of 
common ſugar, which is boiled until it becomes eaſy to 
crack, when they pour it upon a marble table, greaſed 
with oil of ſwect almonds, and mould it into various 
figures with a braſs crotchet. It is caſily falſified with 
ſtarch. 
ALPHERY (Mikigher), born in Ruſſia, and of 
the Imperial line. When that country was torn to 
pieces by inteſtine quarrels, in the latter end of the 16th 
century, and the royal houſe particularly was ſo ſe- 
vercly perſecuted by impoſtors, this gentleman and his 
two brothers were ſent over to England, and recom- 
mended tothe care of Mr Joleph Biddel, a Ruſſian mer- 
chant. Mr Biddcl, when they were of ape {it for the 
univerſity, ſent them all three to Oxford, where the 
ſmall-pox unhappily prevailing, two of them died of it. 
We know not whether this ſurviving brother took 
degrees or not, but it is very probable he did, ſince he 
entered into holy orders; and in the year 1518, had 
the rectory of Wooley in Huntingtonſhire, a living of 
no very conſiderable value, being rated at under L. 10 
in the King's books. Herc he did his duty with great 
cheerfulneſs and alacrity; and although he was 
twice invited back to his native country by ſome who 
would have ventured their utmoſt to have ſet him on 
the throne of his anceſtors, he choſe rather to re- 


main with his flock, and to ſerve God in the humble 


ſtation of a pariſh prieſt. Yet in 1643, he underwent 
the ſevereſt trials from the rage of the fanatics ; who, 
not ſatisfied with depriving him of his living, inſulted 
him in the moſt barbarous manner ; for having procured 
a file of muſqueteers to pull him out of his pulpit, as 
he was preaching on a Sunday, they turned his wife 
and ſmall children into the ſtreet, into which alſo they 
threw his goods. The poor man in this diſtreſs raiſed 
him a tent under ſome trees in the church-yard, over 
againſt his houſe, where he and his family lived for a 
week. One day having gotten a few eggs, he picked 
up ſome rotten wood and dry ſticks, and with theſe 
made a fire in the church-porch, in order to boil them; 


but ſome of his adverſaries, to ſhow how far they could 


carry their rage againſt the church, for this poor man 
was ſo harmleſs they could have none apainſt him, came 
and kicked about his fire, threw down his ſkillet and 
broke his eggs. After this, having ſtill a little money, 
he made a ſmall purchaſe in that neighbourhood, built 


him 


r 


Alphews him à honſe, and lived there ſome years. He was en- 


couraged to this by a preſbyterian miniſter who came 


Alphonſus. in his room, who honeſtly paid him the fifth part of 


racuſe, (Virgil). 


the annual income of the living, which was the allow- 
ance made by parliament to ejected miniſters, treated 
him with great humanity, and did him all the ſervices 
in his power. It is a great misfortune that this gentle- 
man's name is not prelerved, his conduct in this reſpect 
being the more laudable, becauſc it was not a little ſin- 
gular. Afterwards, probably on the death or removal 
of this gentleman, Mr Alphery left Huntingtonſhire, 
and came and reſided at Hammerſmith till the Reſto- 
ration put him in poſſeſſion of his living again. He 
returned on this occaſion to pare, e . where he 
did not ſtay long; for being upwards of 80, and withal 
very infirm, he could not perform the duties of his ſunc- 
tion, Having, therefore, ſettled a curate, he retired 
to his eldeſt ſon's houſe at Hammerſmith, where ſhort- 
ly after he died, full of years and of honour, 

_ ALPHEUS, (Strabo); AurHEIUs, (Ptolemy); a 
noted and large river of the Peleponneſus ; which, riſ- 
ing in, and after ſeveral windings running through, 
Arcadia, and by Olympia in Elis, with a ſouth-weſt 
courſe, pours into the Sinus Chelonites, about ten miles 
to the ſouth of Olympia. 
the Enrotas, at the foot of monnt Parthenins, near the 


village Aſca, (Strabo.) The Alpheus and Eurotas 


mix and run together for 20 ſtadia; after which, they 
cater a ſabterraneous pailage at Mantinea; then again 


cmerge, the Eurotas in Laconica, and the Alpheus in the 


territory of Megalopolis, (Pauſanias.) The poets fable 
{range things of this river; particularly, that, out of 


Love to the nymph Arcthnſa, it runs under the ſea to Si- 


cily, and burſts out at the fountain of that name in Sy- 
Its waters arc reckoned pood in the 
leproſy, which is called Axes by the Greeks; and hence 
che name A/phens,—Pauſanias adds, that the Eleans 
nad a law, which condemned any woman to death that 
(hould either appear at the Olympic games, or even 


croſs this river during that ſolemnity: and the Eleans 


add, that the only woman who tranſgreſſed it, had diſ- 


gaiſed herſelf in the habit of a maſter or keeper of theſe 


games, and conducted her fon thither ; but when ſhe 
ſaw him come off victorious, her joy made her forget 
her diſguiſe, fo that her ſex was diſcovered. She was 
pardoned, but from that time a law was made that the 
keepers ſhould appear there naked. 

ALPHONSIN, in ſurgery, an inſtrament for ex- 
tracting bullets ont of gun-ſhot wounds. This inſtru- 
ment derives its name from the inventor Alphonſus Fer- 


rier, a phyſician of Naples. It conſiſts of three branch- 


es, which are cloſed by a ring. When cloſed and in- 
troduced into the wonnd, the operator draws back the 
ring towards the handle, upon which the branches open- 
ing take hold of the ball; and then the ring is puſhed 
from the haft, by which means the branches graſp the 


ball fo firmly, as to extract it from the wound. 


ALPHONSUS X. king of Leon and Caſtile, ſur- 
named the Wie, was author of the aſtronomical tables 
called A/phonſine. Reading of Quintus Curtius gave 
him ſuch delight, that it recovered him out of a dan- 
gerous illneſs, He read the Bible fourteen times, with 
ſcveral comments on it, He js ſaid to have found fault 


with the ſtructure of the mundane ſyſtem, and has been 
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It has a common ſpring with 


ALP 


charged with impiety on that ſcore; but unjuſtly, for 


Alpini, 


' | ; Alpinia. 
he only found fault with the involved ſyſtem of ſome Alpinia 


aſtronomers. He was dethroned by his ſon Sancho; 
and died of pricf, A. D. 1284. 

ALPINI (Proſpero), a famous phyſician and bo- 
taniſt, born in the Venetian territory, in 1553. He 
travelled into Egypt to acquire a knowledge of exotic 
plants, and was the firſt who explained the fructifica- 
tion and generation of plants by the ſexnal ſyſtem. 
Upon his return to Venice, in 1586, Andrea Doria, 


prince of Melfi, appointed him his phyſician : and he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in this capacity, that he 
was eſteemed the firſt phyſician of his age. 


The re- 
public of Venice began to be uneaſy, that a ſnbje& of 
theirs, of ſo great merit as Alpini, ſhould continue at 
Genoa, when he might be of ſo much ſervice and ho- 
nour to their ſtate: they therefore recalled him in 
1593, to fill the profeſſorſhip of botany at Padua; 
and he had a falary of 200 florins, which was after- 
wards raiſed to 750. He diſcharged this office with 
great reputation ; but his health became very precari- 
ous, having been much broken by the voyages he had 
made. According to the rout of the univerſity of 
Padua, he died the 5th of February 1617, in the 64th 
year of his age; and was buried the day after, without 


any funeral pomp, in the church of St Anthony.—Al- 
pini wrote the following works in Latin: 1. Of the 


phyſic of the Egyptians, in four books. Printed at Ve- 
nice, 1591, in 410. 2. Atreatiſe concerning the plants 
of Egypt. Printed at Venice, 1592, in 4to. 3. A 
dialogue concerning balſams. Printed at Venice, 1592, 
in 4to. 
ing a judgment of the life or death of patients. Print- 
cd at Venice, 1691, in 4to. 5. Thirteen books con- 
cerning methodical Phyſic. Padua, 1617, folio, Ley- 
den, 1719, in 4to. 6 A Diſputation held in the ſchool 
at Padua, concerning the Raphonticum. Padua, 1612, 
aud 1629, 4to. 7. Of exotic plants, in two books. Ve- 


nice, 1699, in 4to. He left ſeveral other works, which 


have never been printed; particularly, 8. The fiſth book 
concerning the phylic of the Epyptians. 9. Five books 
concerning the natural hiſtory of things obſerved in 
Egypt, adorned with a variety of draughts of plants, 
ſtones, and animals. | 

 ALPINIA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the monandria claſs of plants; 


and in the natural method ranking under the Sch or- 


der, Scitaminea. The characters are: The calyx is 
a perianthium above, {wall, and trifid; The cor9a is 
monopetalous, uncqual, and as if doubled: The an i- 
na couſiſt of one filament, with linear antheræ joining 
to the margin: The piſ/il/um has a roundiſh germen, 
beneath ; the ſtylus ſimple, and the ſtigma obtuſely tri- 


gonous: The pericarpium is a fleſhy ovate trilocular 


capſule, with three valves: The /ceds are ovate, and 
very numerous; the receptaculum is pulpy and very 
large. Of this genus there is but one ſpecies, which 
is a native of the Weſt Indies, where it grows naturally 
in moiſt places. 
are puſhed out from the roots in the ſpring, like the 
ginger and maranta; ſo muſt be managed in the ſame 
manner as directed for theſe two plants, and may be 
propagated by parting the roots when the leaves de- 


Cay. 
| 3R2 


4. Seven books concerning the method of form- 


The leaves decay every winter, and 


ALPISTE, 


Alpi, 
Ali. 


A L 


ALIS TE, or ei, a ſort of ſecd uſcd to feed 


LAGS Lauth, clpctially when they arc io be nourithed 
ſr breeding. The alpiſte Iced 15 f an oval figure, of 
a pale yetiow, inclining io an Habel colour, bright and 
1 


oll. It is an article of the corn - chaudlers, aud ſcedſ- 
; 13 trade. | 

ALPS (anc. geog.) à range of high mcun'tains, fc- 
perating tal, from Gaul and Germany, iu the form ol 
a cieicent, They take their riſe trom the Vada Saba- 


tit, or Savond; and reach to the Sinus Flauaticus (now 


Golio di Carnaro of the Adriatic), and the ſprings of 
tc river Colapls (now the Kulpe) cxtending, according 
to Livy, 2:60 ſtadia in length, or 250 miles: they arc 
did into ſeveral parts, ant accordingly have dittercnt 
names. From Savona tothe ſprings of the Varus, where 
the Alps lie againſt the fea of Genoa, they are called 
Wlaritima, now le Montagne di Teuda. Thele extend 
ſrom fouls to north, between Gaul to the welt, and 
Gena to the caſt, beginning at Monaco on the Medi- 
teriancan; then running out thro? the caſt of the coun- 
ty of Nice, and between that and the marquiſate of 
baluz o, terminate at length at mount Viſo, between 
Dauphine and Picdmont, Hence to Suſa run the Apes 
Coitie (Sucton.); Coltane (Tacitus) ; mountains ex- 
tremely high, ſeparating Dauphine from Picdmont, and 
extending from mount Viſo to Mount Cenis, between 
the Alpes Maritime to the fouth, and the Graiz to 
the north. The Alpes Craiæ (Pliny), ſo called from 
the pallage of Herciles, begin from mount Cents, where 
the Coltiæ terminate; and run out between Savoy and 
the Tarenteſe to the well, and Piedmont and tlc Luche 
Acute to the ealt, quite to the Great St Barnard, 
where the Aipes Pennine begin. They are allo called 
by ſome Craie Apes, and Grains Ilan, (Tacitus); 
Wich extend from welt to calt, between St Bernard 
and the Adula, or St Goilart; and thus they run out 
between the Valceſe to the north, and the Milaneſe to 
the ſouth, With theſe arc continued the Apes Kha- 
tice, to the head of the river Piave; a part of which 
are the Alpes Tridentina, tothe north of Trent. To 
thcie join the Aipes Nori, reaching to Loblach in 
Tyrol, to the north of the river Tajamento: thence 


begin the Alpes Carnice, or of Carniola, extending to 


the ſprings of the Save: and the laſt, called Alpes Jan— 
nonice, and Julie, extend to the ſprings of the Kulpe. 
Some, however, extend the Alps to the north of Dal- 
matia ; others, again, to Thrace and the Euxine. But 
their termination at the Kulpe, as above, is more gene— 
rally received. They were formerly called Apia, and 
Alpionia (Strabo). "Through theſe mountains Hannibal 


forced his paſſage into Italy, by pouring vinegar on the 


rock, heated by burning large piles of wood on them, 
by which means they became crumbled( Livy.) They 
are covered with perpetual ſnow, 

The Arps are the higheſt mountains in Europe; 
being, according to ſome geometricians, about two 
miles in perpendicular height, They begin at the Me- 
diterrancan; and ſtretching northward, ſeparate Picd- 
mont and Savoy from the adjacent countries; whence 
directing their courſe to the eaſt, they form the boun- 
dary between Switzerland and Italy, and terminate 
near the extremity of the Adriatic Sea, north-eaſt of 
Venice. It was over the weſtern part of theſe moun— 
tins, towards Piedmont, that Hanmbal forced-his paſ- 
ſage into Italy. 
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down into the vale. 


A LP 


The profpedt from many parts of t!:is enormons 
range of mountains is extremely romantic, eſpecially 
towards the north- welt. One of the molt celebrated 
15 the Grande Chartreuſe, where is a monaſtery fonnd- 
cd by St Bruno about the year 1024. From Echclles, 
a little village in the mountains of Savoy, to the top of. 
the Chartreuſe, the diſtance is ſx miles. Along this 
cyurle, the road runs winding up, for the moſt part 
not ſix fect broad. On one hand is the rock, with 
Woods of pine trees hanging over head; on the other 
a prodigious precipice almoſt perpendicular; at the 
bottom of which rolls a torrent, that, fometimes tum- 
bling among the fragments of ſtone which have fallen 
from on high, and ſometimes precipitating itſelf down 
vaſt deſcents with a noiſe like thunder, rendered yet 
more tremendous by the echo from the monntains on 
each ſide, concurs to ſorm one of the moſt ſolemn, the 
molt romantic, and moſt aſtoniſhing ſcenes in nature. 
To this deſcription may be added the ſtrange views 
made by the crags and cliffs, and the numerous caſ- 
cades which throw themſclves from the very ſummit 
On the top of the mountain is 
the convent of St Bruno, which is the ſaperior of the 
whole order. The inhabitants conſiſt of 100 fathers, 
with 300 ſervants, who grind their corn, preſs their 
wine, and perform cvery domeſtic office, even to the 
making of their clothes. In the Album of the fathers 
is an admired alcaic ode, written by the late ingenious 
Mr Gray when he viſited the Chartreaſe, and which 
has ſince bcen publiſhed among his works. 

The glaciers of Savoy are ailo juſily reckoned among 
the molt ſtapendous works of nature. Theſc are im— 
menſe maſſes of ice, lodged upon the gentler deealivities 
amiwult the Alps, and exhibiting repreſentations be- 
yond conception fantaſtic and pictureſque. In the 
extraordinary narrative of Mr Buurrit's journey hither, 
we mcet with the following account of the Prieure, in 
the valley of Chamouni. We had, ſays he, the map- 
nificent proſpect of a chain of mountains, cqually in- 


acceſſible, and covered with ice; and above the reſt 


that of Mount Blanc, whoſe top ſeemed to reach, and 
even pierce, the higheſt region of the clonds. The 
chain upon which this mountain looks down like a 
giant, is compoſed of maſſes of rocks, which terminate 
in pikes or ſpires, called the Needles, and which are 
ranged like tents in a camp. Their fides appear light- 


er and more airy, from the ornament of ſcveral hollow 


breaks and furrows ſretted in the rock itſelf, as well 


as from the different ſtreaks and panes of ice and ſnow, 


which, without changing the general character of their 
form, or the majeſty of their appearance, give them a 
pictureſque varicty. Lower down, the eye ſurveys 
with raviſhment the hills of ice, and the ſeveral pla- 
ciers, extending almoſt into the plain, whilſt this ap- 
pears like an artificial garden, embelliſhed with the 
mixture of a variety of colours We have a pictureſque 
oppolition to this chain, which is formed by innumer- 


able mountains at the diſtance of near 50 leagues, be- 


tween whoſe tops we have à glimpſe of thoſe ſeveral 
plains which they environ. 

M. de Sauſſure, who had viſited thoſe monntains 
about two months before M. Bourrit, felt himſelf na- 
turally elcCtrificd in this place, This extraordinary 
phenomenon ſeems not to have bcen experienced by 
the latter or bis company ; but they heard a long-con- 
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tinged rambling noiſe, like that of thunder, which 


—— waz rendered wore awful by the lilence of the place 


where they ſtood. This noite proceeded from the ſub- 
ſequent cauſes, viz. the avalanches of inow, which ic- 
parated from the tops of the mountains, and rolled 
down to the bottom; conſiderable fragments of the 
rocks which ſollowed them, overturning others in their 
fall; and meſly blocks of ice, which precipitated from 
the ſummits. | | 
The valley of Montanvert appears to be peculiarly 
romantic. Here, ſays M. Boarrit, we beheld a ſpaci- 
ous icy plain entirely level. Upon this there roſe a 
mountain all of ice, with ſteps aſcending to the 1op, 
which ſeemed the throne of ſome divinity. It likewiſe 
took the form of a grand caſcade, whoſe figure was be- 
yoad conception beautiful; and the fun, which ſhone 
upon it, gave a ſparkling brilliance to the whole. The 
valley on our right haud was ornamented with prodi- 
gious glaciers, that, ſhooting up to an immcaſurable 
height between the mountains, blend their colours with 
the ſcies, which they appear to reach. MI 
Ars, beſides its proper ſignification, by which it 
denotes a certain chain of mountains which ſeparate 
Italy from France and Germany, is frequently uſed as 
an appellative to denote any mountains of extraordi- 
nary height or extenſive range. In this ſenſe, Auſo- 
nius and others call the Pyrencan mountains, Alps: 
and Gellius the Spaniſh Alps, Aipini Hiſpanti, 
Hence alſo we ſay, the Britiſh Alps, the Aſlalic 
Alps, the Alps of America. | 
The Scottiſh Aps terminate in à molt ſublime and 


abrupt manner, at the great promontory the Alta Ripa 


of Ptolemy, the Grd or Aird, i. e. the Height, of Caithneſs. 
The vpper part is covered with gloomy heath; the lower 
is a ſtupendous precipice, excavated into vaſt caverns, 
the haunt of ſcals and ditferent ſca- ſowl. On the eaſtern 
{ide of the kingdom, this is the ſtriking termination of 
the vaſt mountains of Scotland which orm its High- 
lands, the habitation of the original inhabitants, driven 
from their ancient {feats by the anceſtors of Lowland 
Scots, deſcendants of Saxons, French, and Normans ; 
conpenerons with the Englith, yet abſurdly and 1nvi- 
diouſly diſtinguithea ſrom them. Language, as well 
as ſtriking natural boundaries, mark their place. Their 
mountains face on the weſt the Atlantic ocean ; wind 
along the weſt of Caithneſs; among which Morvern and 
Scaraben, Ben-Hop and Ben-Lugal, ariſe pre-eminent, 
Sutherland is entirely Alpine, as are Rolsſhire and In- 
verneſsſhire, Their Snmmæ Aipes are, Meal Fourvou- 
nich, the Coryarich, Eencwiſh, and Bencviſh near Fort 
William; the laſt of whic! is reported to be 1450 yards 
in height. Great part of Aberdeenſhire lies in this 
tract. It boaſts of another Morvern, ſoaring far be- 
yond the others. This is in thecentre of the Grampian 
hills, and perhaps the higheſt from the ſea of any in 
Great Britain. They again comprehend the eaſtern 
part of Perthſhire, and finiſh on the magnificent ſhores 


of Lochlomond; on the eaſtern ſide of which Ben- 


lomond riſcs, diſtinguiſhed among its fellows. From 
hence the reſt of North Britain forms a chain of hum- 
ble hills; but in Camberland, part of Weſtmoreland, 
Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, and Derbyſhire, the Alps re- 
ſame their former majeſty. A long and tame interval 
ſucceeds. The long ſublme tract of. Wales ariſes, the 
ancient poſſeſſion of the ancient Britiſh race. From the 


a LP 


Ord, the great mountains recede inland, and icaveavalt Alps. 
flat between their baſes and the ſea, fronting the waves 


with a ſeries of loſty rocky precipices, as far as the little 
creek of Staxigo ; the whole a bold, but moit inhoſ- 
pitable fore tor ſhipping. Wick and Staxigo have 
indeed their creeks, or rather chaſins, which open be- 
tween the clitts, and may accidentally prove a retreat, 
unleſs in an caitern pale, | 
The Ajpatic Aiþs are deſcribed under the articles A- 
TAic Chain and WERTURIAN Mowiltains. | 
The Americau Alps are, Ihe AxpEs or Cordilleras, 
in South America; and the APALACHIAN or Allegany 
mountains, in North America. 4 
The higheſt ground in North America is placed by 
Captain Carver in lat. 47 weſt long. from Lond. 98 
between a Jake trom which the Oregon flows, and a- 
nother called lhite-bear Lake, from which ariſes the 
Mulillippi. 45 
This exalted ſituation is part of the Shining Moun- 


tatns, which arc branches of the vaſt chain which per- 


vades the whole continent of America. It may be 
fairly taken trom the ſouthern extremity, where Staten. 
Land and Terra de] Fuego riſe out of the ſea as in{u- 
lated links to an immenſe height, black, rocky, and 
marked with ragged {piry tops, frequently covered 
with ſnow. ee Georgia may be added as another 
horribly congenial, riling detached farther to the caſt, 
The mountains about the ſtraits of Magellan ſoar to 
an amazing height, and infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of 
the northern hemiſphere, under the ſame degree of la- 
ttnde. From the north fide of the Straits of Ma- 
gcllan, they form a continued chain through the king- 
doms of Chili and Peru, preſerving a. courſe not re- 
mote from the Pacific Ocean. The ſammits, in many 
places, are the, higheſt in the world. There are not 
jeſs than 12, which are from 2400 toiſes high to above 
3000. Pichincha, which impends over Quito, is about 
35 leagucs from the ſea; and its ſummit is 2430 toiſes 
above the ſurface of the water. Cay ambé, immedi- 
ately under the equator, is above 3000; and Chimbo- 
razo higher than the Jaſt by 200. Moſt of them have 


been volcanic, and in different ages marked with erup- 


tions far more horrible than have been known in other 
quarters of the globe. They cxicnd from the cquator | 
through Chili; in which kingdom is a range of volca- 
nocs, from lat. 26, ſouth, to 45. 30. and poſſibly from 
thence into Terra del Fuego itſelf ; which, forming 
the Straits of Magellan, may have been rent from 
the continent by ſome great convulſion, occaſioned by 
their labourings; and New Georgia forced up from 
the ſame cauſe. An unparalleled extent of plain ap- 
pears on their eaſtern fide, The river of Amazons 
runs along a level cloathcd with ſoreſts, after it burſts 
from its confinement at the Pongo of Borjas, till it 
reaches its ſca-bke diſcharge into the Atlantic Ocean. 

In the northern hemiſphere, the Andes paſs through 
the narrow Iſthmus of Darien into the kingdom of 
Mexico, and preſcrve a majeſtic height and their vol- 
canic diſpoſition, The mountain Popocatepee made 


a violent cruption. during the expedition of Cortez, 


which is moſt beautifully deſcribed by his hiſtorian An- 
tonio de Solis. This, poſſibly, is the ſame with the 
volcano obſerved by the Abbe d'Auteroche, in his way 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico; which, from the naked- 
neſs of the layas, he conjectured to have been but late- 
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ly extinguiſned. From the kingdom of Mexico, this 


Alpurarras. chain is continued northward, and to the eaſt of Cali- 


fornia ; then verges ſo greatly towards the weſt, as to 
leave 2 very inconſiderable ſpace between it and the 
Pacific Ocean; and frequently detached branches jut 
into the ſea, and form promontories; which, with 
parts of the chain itſelf, were often ſeen by navi- 
gators in the courſe of their voyage. Some branches, 
a4 we have before obſerved, extend towards the caſt, 
but not to any great diſtance. A plain, rich in woods 
and ſavannas, ſwarming with biſons or buffaloes, ſtags, 


and Virginian deer, with bears, and great varicty of 


game, occupies an amazing tract, from the great lakes 
of Canada, as low as the Gulph of Mexico; and caſt- 
ward to the other great chain of mountains, the Apa- 
lachian, which are the Alps of that fide of northern 
Its commencement is ſuppoſed to be about 
Lake Champlain and Lake George, with branches 
pointing obliquely to the river St Laurence caſtward, 
and riſing on its oppoſite coaſts ; others extending, with 
lowering progrets even into Nova Scotia. The mainchain 
paſſes through the ſtate of New York, where it is diſtin- 
gaiſhed by the name of the Hizhl/ands, and lies within 
40 miles of the Atlantic, From thence it recedes 
from the ſca, in proportion as it advances ſouthward ; 
and near its extremity in South Carolina, is 3oo miles 
diſtant from the water, It conſiſts of ſeveral parallel 
ridges, divided by moſt enchanting vallics, and gene- 


rally cloathed with variety of woods. Theſe ridges 


riſe gradually from the eaſt, one above the other, to 
the central ; from which they gradually fall to the 
weſt, into the vaſt plains of the Miſſiſippi. The middle 


ridge is of an enormous bulk and height. The whole 


extends in breadth about 7o miles ; and in many pla- 


ces leaves great chaſms for the diſcharge of the vaſt 


and numerous rivers which riſe in the boſoms of the 
mountains, and empty themſelves into the Atlantic 
Occan, after yielding a matchleſs navigation to the 
provinces they water, 5 

Beyond the branch of the Apalachian mountains 
called The Fndl:/s, is another of amazing extent, 
nearly as high as the mountains themſelves. This 
plain (called the Upper Plains) is exceedingly rich 
lind; begins at the Mohock's River ; reaches to 


Weithin a ſmall diſtance of Lake Ontario; and to 


the weſtward forms part of the extenſive plains of 


the Ohio, and reaches to an unknown diſtance be- 


yond the Miſſiſippi. Vaſt rivers take their riſe, and 
tall to every point of the compaſs; into Lake Ontario, 


into Hudſon's River, and into the Delaware and Suf. 


quchanna. The tide of the Hudſon's River flows thro” 
its deep-worn bed far np, even to within a ſmall di- 
ſtance of the head of the Delaware; which, after a fu- 
rions courſe down a long deſcent, interrupted with ra- 


pids, meets the tide not very remote from its diſcharge. 


into the ocean, 

ALPUXARRAS, or ALPAXARES, mountains of 
Spain, in the province of Granada, on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean ſea. They are about 17 leagues in 
length, and 1T in breadrh, reaching from the city of 
Velez to Almeria, They are inhabited by Moors, who 
are the remains of the diſperſion and ruin of their em- 
pire. They embraced the Chriſtian religion; but pre- 
ſerve their own manner of living, and their language, 
though much corrupted, Here is a rivulet between 
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Pitros and Portugos, which dyes linen that is dipped in 
it black in an inſtant, Near this rivulet is a cavern, from 
which proceeds ſo malignant a ſteam, that ir deſtroys 
ſuch animals as come near it. The Moriſcos culti- 
vate the foil extremely well, and plant fruit- trees; ſome 
of which grow to 2 prodigious height and thickneſs, 
aud give Go mountains a very agreeable aſpect. | 
ALQUIER, a liquid meaſure, uſed in Portugal to 
meaſure oil, two of which make an almond. See 


ALMOND. 


ALQUIFOU, or Axor ov, is a ſort of lead-ore, 
which, when broken, looks like antimony. It is uſed 
by the potters to give a green varniſh to their works, 
and thence is called potter's ore. It is met with in 


Cornwall, &c. The potters mix a ſmall portion of man- 


ganeſe with the alquifon, and then the varniſh or gla- 
Zing on their ware is of a blackiſh hue. | 
ALREDUS, ArvuRED, or ALUREDUs, of Bever- 
ley, one of the moſt ancient and beſt Engliſh hiſtorians. 
He wrote in the reign of Henry I. There are no cir- 
cumſtances of his life known with any degree of cer- 
tainty. It is generally believed that he was educated 
at Cambridge, and that he afterwards became one of 
the canons and treaſurer of St John's at Beverley. And 
we lcarn in a note of biſhop Tanner's, that, for theſake 
of improvement, he travelled through France and Italy; 
and that at Rome he became domeſtic chaplain to car- 
dinal Othoboni, He died in the year 1128 or 1129 ; 
leaving behind him the following works : 2. The - bf 


nals of Alured of Beverley. Oxtord, 1726. Publiſhed 


by Mr Hearne, from a manuſcript belonging to Tho- 
mas Rawlinſon, Eſq. It contains an abridgment of the 


hiſtory from Brutus to Henry I. written in good La- 


tin; and with great accuracy. 2. Libertates eccle ſiæ 


Alquier 
i 
Alſace. 
— — 


S. Jahannis de Beverlac, &c. a manuſcript in the Cot- 


ton library. It is a collection of records relative to 


the church at Beverley, tranſlated by our author from 


the Saxon language. The Biographia Britannica evi- 
dently proves theſe to be all that were written by Al- 
redus. 
ALRESFORD, a town of Hampſhire, ſcated on 
the road from London to Southampton, cloſe by the 
river Itching, which feeds a great pond to the left of 
the town, Part of a Roman highway runs from hence 
to Alton. Ir is a rectory, with the mediety of Old 
Alresford, of L. 49: 12: 8 in the king's books. It 
conſiſts of abont 200 houſes; has one church; Wo 
principal ſtreets, which are large and broad; and a 
{mall manufacture of linſeys. | 
ALSA, a river of Carniola (Pliny), now the Auſa ; 
running by Aquileia, with a ſhort courſe from north to 
ſouth, into the Adriatic ; where Conſtantine, the ſon of 


Conſtantine the Great, fighting againſt Conſtans his 


brother, loſt his life. 1 
ALSACE, a province of France, bounded on the 
caſt by the Rhine, on the South by Svyiſſerland, on the 
welt by Lorrain, and on the north by the palatinate of 
the Rhine, It was formerly a part of Germany, but 
was given to France by the treaty of Munſter. It is 
one of the moſt fruitful and plentiful provinces of Eu- 
rope, abounding in corn, wine, wood, flax, tobacco, 
pulſe, fruits, &c. The mountains which divide it from 
Lorrain are very high; and generally covered with fir, 
beech, oak, and horn-beam. Thoſe on the fide of 
Swiflerland are leſs high; and farniſhed with all forts of 
wood, 


Alſine. 


but wedded to their own manners and cuſtoms. 


8 
wood, as well for fuel as building. The country itſelf 
is diverſified with riſing hills and fertile vales, beſides 
large foreſts ; but that between the rivers Ill, Hart, and 
the Rhine, as far as Straſburgh, is inferior to the reſt, 
on accoant of the frequent overflowing of the Rhine. 
In High Alſace there are mines of ſilver, copper, and 
lead. They however work none but thoſe of Giromany, 
from which arc annually drawn 1600 marks of ſilver, 
each mark being eight ounces ; and 24,000 pounds of 


copper: but the expence of working them is almoſt 


equal to the profit. There are iron-works in ſeveral 
parts of Alſace, and particularly at Betford. There is 
a mineral ſpring at Sultſbach, near Munſter, in High 
Alſace ; which is in great reputation for the pally, 
weakneſs of the nerves, and the grave]. —The original 
inhabitants of Alſace are honeſt and good-natured, 
The 
fruitfulneſs of their country renders them indolent and 


inactive; for the Swiſs make their hay and reap their 


corn, as well as manage the vintage of High Alſace, 


which ſends a great deal of money out of the province. 


The common language is the German : however, the 
better ſort of people ſpeak French in the towns; and 


even in the country, they ſpeak French well enough to 


be nnderſtood, | | 

ALSEN, an iſland of Denmark in the leſſer Belt, 
or entrance into the Baltick ſea, between Sleſwick and 
Funen. It is remarkable for nothing except two caſtles, 
and producing large crops of aniſceds, a carminative 
much uſed in ſeaſoning the food and mixing with the 
bread all over the Danith dominions. E. Long. 10. 12. 
No lat. £5. 33: - | : | 

ALSFIELD, a town of Germany, in the landgra- 
viate of Heſſe Caſſel, ten miles north-weſt of Marpurg, 
and 35 ſouth of Heſſe Caſſel. It is an ancient town, 
and well-built ; and the inhabitants were the firſt of 
this country who embraced the Reformation. E. Long. 
9. 5. N. Lat. 50. 40. | 

ALSHASH, a very beautiful city in Bukharia, 
fuppoſed to be the ſame with that which is now called 
Taſhcant, the capital of the Eaſtern part of Turkeſtan, 
poileſſed by the Kaſſats. It is ſituated on the river Si- 
hin, now Sir, and had a well-watered garden for every 
houſe ; but was ruined by Jenghiz Khan, who took 


the city, and cauſed a great number of its inhabitants to 


be maſſacred. | 

ALSHEDA, a pariſh of Sweden, in the province 

of Smaland, where a gold wine was diſcovered in 

1731. 
ALSINA, in botany, a ſynonime of the theligonum. 


See THELIGONUM. : 


ALSINASTRUM, in botany, the trivial name and 
alſo a ſynonime of the elatine. Sce ELATINE. 

ALSINE, or CHICKWEED : A genus of the trigynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; and, 
in the natural method, ranking under the 22d order, 
Caryophyllei. The characters are: The calyx is quin- 
quephyllous: The corolla conſiſts of five equal petals, 
longer than the calyx ; The ſtamina conſiſt of five ca- 
pillary filaments ; the antheræ are roundiſh : The pi- 
ſtillum has an oval germen, three filiform ſtyli, and ob- 
tuſe ſtigmata: The hericarpium is an ovate unilocular 
capſule, with three valves: The /eeds are roundiſh and 
numerous. Of this genus a great number of ſpecies 
are, enumerated by ſome botanical writers; but none 
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of them poſſeſs any remarkable properties, except the Alfirat 


media, or common chickweed, with white bloſſoms, 
which is fo well known as to nced no particular dc- 
ſcription, —This ſpecies affords a notable inſtance of 
what is called the //cep of plants : for, every night, 
the leaves approach in pairs, ſo as to include within 
their upper ſarfaces the tender rudiments of the new 
ſhoots; and the nppermoſt pair bur one at the end of 
the ſtalk are furniſſied with longer Jeaf-ſtalks than the 
others; ſo that they can clole upon the terminating 
pair, and protect the end of the branch. The young 
thoots and leaves, when boiled, can hardly be diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſpring ſpinach. They are deemed refri- 
gerating and nutritive, and an excellent food for per- 
ons of a conſumptive habit of body.—Swine are ex- 
tremely fond of chickweed ; cows. and horſes eat it; 
ſheep are indifferent to it ; and goats refuſe it, | 
ALSIRAT, in the Mahometan theology, denotes 
a bridge laid over the middle of hell, finer than a hair, 
and ſharper than the edge of a ſword, over which peo- 
ple are to paſs, after their trial, on the day of judg- 
ment, Toadd to the difficulty. of the paſſage, Ma- 
homet aſſures, that the alſirat, narrow as it is, is be- 
ſet with briars and thorns ; none of which, however, 
will be any impediment to the good, who ſhall fly over 
it like the wind; Mahomet and his Muſſulmen lead 
the way ; whereas the wicked, by the narrowneſs of 
the path, the entangling of the thorns, and extinction 
of the light which directed the former to paradiſc, 
will ſoon miſs their footing, and tumble headlong into. 
hell, which is gaping beneath to,receive them. 
ALSIUM, a city of ancient Etruria, occupying 
according to Culverius) the ſpot on which Pala now 
ſtands. We are told by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, that 
Altium was built by the Aborigines, long before the 
Tyrſenians invaded Italy. In this caſe it muſt have 
been founded not long atter the diſperſion. in the days 


of Peleg. Its founder is ſaid to have been one Aleſus, 


Aleſus, or Aliſa ; whom ſome conjecture to have been, 
Alifah, or Eliſha, the ſon of Javan, mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture. | | | | 

ALSOP- (Anthony), a divine and poet, was edu- 
cated at Weſtminſter-ſchool, and . thence elected to 


Chriſt-church, Oxford, where he took the degree of. 


M. A. in March 1696, and of B. D. in Decem. 1706. 
On his coming to the univerſity, he was very ſoon di- 
ſtingniſhed by Dean Aldrich, and publiſhed Fabula- 


rum H. ſopicarum Delectus, Oxon, 1698, 8vo. with a 


poetical dedication to lord viſcount Scudamore, and a 
preface in which he took part againſt Dr Bently in 
the famous diſpute with Mr Boyle. He paſſed through 


the uſual offices in his college to tliat of cenſor with 
_ conſiderable reputation; and fer ſome, years had the 
principal noblemen and gentlemen belonging to the ſo- 


ciety committed to his care. In this employment he 
continued till his merit recommended him to Sir Jona- 
than Trelawney, biſhop of Wincheſter, who appointed 
him his chaplain, and ſoon after gave him a prebend in 


his own cathedral, together with the rectory of Bright- 


well in the county of Berks, which afforded him ample 
proviſion for a learned retirement, from which he could 
not be drawn by the repeated ſolicitations of thoſe who 
thought him qualified for a more public character and 
a higher ſtation, In 1717 an action was brought a- 
or a. 
breach... 


+ 
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hre ach a marriage · contract: and a verdict obtained 


A iuiaſt him for 20501, which probably occaſioned him 


to leave the kingdom for ſome time. His death, which 
happened Jane 10, 1726, was occaſioned by his falling 
into a ditch that led to his garden-door. A quarto vo- 
lume was publiſhed in 1752, under the title of Au- 
tourii Alfopi, Adis Chriſti olim Alumui Odarum li- 
bri dus. Four Engliſh poems of his are in Dodlley's 
Collection, one in Pearch's, ſeveral in the carly volumes 
of the Gzntleman's Magazine, and ſome in“ The Stu- 
dent.“ Mr Alſop is reſpectfully mentioned by the fa- 
cetious Dr King of the Commons (vol. I. p. 236), as 
having enriched the commonwealth of Jearning, by 
« Tranſlations of Fables from Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arabic;“ and not leſs detractingly by Dr Bentley, 
under the name of © Tony Alſop, a late editor of the 
/tfopean Fables.“ | 

Arzo (Vincent), an eminent divine, was educated 


in St John's college in Cambridge, where he took the 


degree of Maſter of Arts, He received deacon's or- 
ders from a bithop, after which he went down into Rut- 
landthire, and ſettled at Oakham, where he was an aſ- 
ſiſtant to the maſter of the frec- ſchool. As he was a 
man of a ſprightly turn, he fell there into indifferent 
company ; bat was reclaimed by the frequent admoni- 
tions of the reverend Mr Benjamin King. He after- 
yards married that gentleman's daughter, and beco- 
ming a convert to his principles, received ordination in 
the Preſbyterian way, not being fatisficd with that 


which he hat from the biſhop. He was ſettled at 


Wilbee in the county of Northampton, whence he was 
cjected in 1662, for nonconformity. After this he ven- 
tired to preach ſometimes at Oakham, and at Welling- 
borough where he lived, and was once fix months in 
priſon for praying by a ſick perſon. A book he wrote 
againſt Dr Sherlock ina humorous ſtyle, made him well 
known to the world, and induced Mr Cawton, an emi- 
nent nonconformiſt in Weſtminſter, to recommend him 
to his conyregation for his ſucceſſor. On receiving 
this call, he quitted Northamptonſhire and came to 
Lon on, where he preached conſtantly, and wrote fe- 
veral pieces which were extremely well reccived by the 
public. His living in the neighbourhood of the court 
expoſed him to many inconveniences; but theſe ended 
with the reign of Charles II. or at leaſt in the begin- 
ning of the next reign, when Mr Alſop's fon engaging 
in treaſonable practices was freely pardoned by king 
James. After this our divine went frequently to court, 
and is generally ſuppoſed to have been the perſon who 
drew the Preſbyterian's addreſs to that prince for his 
general indulgence. After the Revolution, Mr Alſop 
gave very public teſtimonies of his affection for the go- 
vernment ; yet upon all occafions he ſpoke very reſpect- 
fully of King James, and retained a very high ſenſe of 
his clemency in ſparing his only ſon. The remainder 
of his life he ſpent in the exercife of his miniſtry, 
preaching once every Lord's day; beſides which he had 
a Thurſday lecture, and wasone of the lecturers at Pin- 
ner's hall. He lived to be a very old man, and pre- 
ſerved his ſpirits to the laſt. On grave ſubſects he wrote 
with a becoming ſeriouſneſs; but where wit might pro- 
perly be ſhown, he diſplayed his to great advantage. 
His funeral ſermon was preached by Mr Slater, and his 
memory will be always preicrved by his own learned 
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ALS 
and elegant writings, Of theſe the moſt remarkable, 
belides his ſermons, are, 1. Antiſozzo ; in vindication 
of ſome great traths oppoſed by Dr William Sherlock, 
3, 1675. 2. Melius [nquirendum ; in antwer to Dr 
Goodman's Compaſſionate Inquiry, 8vo, 1679. 3. The 
Miſchief of Iinpolitions ; in anſwer to Dr Stillingflect's 
Miſchief of Separation, 1680. 4. A Faichful. Re- 
proof to a falle Report, with reference to to the Diffe- 
rences among the United Miniſters in London, 8 vo. 
ALSTEDIUS (John Henry), a German Prote- 
ſtant divine, and one of the moſt indefatigable writers 
of the 17th century. He was ſome time profeſlor of 
philolophy and divinity at Herborn in the county of 
Naſſan: from thence he went into Tranſylvania, to be 
profeſſor at Alba julia; where he continued till his death, 
which happened in 1638, being then 50 years of ape. 
His Zncyc/opedia has been much eſteemed even by the 
Roman Catholics ; it was printed at Lyons, and fold 
very well throughout all France. His Theſaurus Chro- 
nolopicus is by fome eſteemed one of his beſt works, 
and has gone through ſeveral editions. He alſo wrote 
Triumphus Biblicus, to ſhow that the principles of all 
arts and ſciences are to be found in the Scriptures; but 
hc gained very few to his opinion. He was a Millena- 
rian ; and publithed, in 1627, a treatiſe De mille annis, 


in which he afferted that the reignof the ſaints ou cartli 


was to begin in 1694. | | 
ALSTON-MORE, a town in Cumberland, ſeated 
on a hill, at the bottom of which runs the river Tyne, 
with a ſtone bridge over it. Near this place is plenty 
of lead-ore. W. Long. 2. 4. N. Lat. 54. 45. 
ALSTONIA, in botany ; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants. 
The characters are: The cahyx is a pcrianthium be- 
neath, imbricated : The corolla is monopetalous, and 
ſhorter than the calyx; the border expanding, ciglit 
or ten parted, with alternate divitions : The {{amina 
conſiſt of numerens ſhort filaments, the exterior ones 
longer; the antheræ are orbicular and furrowed: The 
piſtillum has a ſmall ovate gemen above; a ſimple ſty- 
Ins the length of the corolla, filiform and erect; the 


Alſtedius 
1 
Altaic. 
— — 


ſtigma inverſe egg-headed. There is but one ſpecies, 


the theaformis, a native of America. | 
ALSTROEMERIA, in botany : A genus of the 
monogynia order belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants; and, in the natural method, ranking under the 
11th order, Sarmentaccæg. The characters are: There 
is no calyx ; The corolla is nearly bilabiated ; and con- 
fiſts of ix petals, the two inferior tubular at the baſe : 
The ſtamina conſiſt of fix ſubulated filaments, declinin 
and unequal ; the antheræ oblong: The piſtillum has 
an hexangular germen beneath ; the ſtylus declining, 
filiform, the length of the ſtamina ; and three oblong 
bifid ſtigmata: The pericarpium is a roundiſh hexan- 
gular capſule, with three cells and three valves: The 
ſgeds are globnlar and numerous. There are five ſpe- 
cies, natives of Italy and Peru. Em 
ALT, m muſic, a term applicd to the high notes in 
the ſcale. | | 
ALTAIC Cnain, a range of mountains which 
bounds Aſia on the ſouth. It begins at the vaſt moun- 
tain Bogdo, paſſes above the head of the Irtiſch, and 
then rakes a courſe rugged, precipitous, clothed with 
Mow, and rich in minerals, between the Iftifch and 
* Ob- 


Altamont 
f 
©... Altar 
— — 
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Ob; then proceeds by the lake Telezkoi, the riſe of 
the Ob; after which it retires in order to comprehend 
the great rivers which form the Jeneſci, and are locked 
up in theſe high mountains; finally, under the name 
of the Sainnes, is uninterruptedly continued to the 
lake of Baikal. A branch inſinuates itſelf between 
the ſources of the rivers Onon and Ingoda, and thoſe 
of Ichikoi, accompanied. with very high mountains, 
running without interruption to the north-eaſt, and 
dividing the river of Amur, which diſcharges itſelf 
into the eaſt, in the Chineſe dominions, from the river 
Lena and lake Baikal. Another branch ſtretches along 
the Olecma, croſſes the Lena below Jakoutſk, and is 
continued between the two rivers Tongouſka to the 

eneſei, where it is loſt in wooded and morally plains. 

he principal chain, rugged with ſharp-pointed rocks, 
approaches and keeps ncar the ſhores of the ſea of 
Ockhotz, and paſſing by the ſources of the river Outh, 
Alden, and Maaa, is diſtributed in ſmall branches, which 
range between the caſtern rivers which fall into the 
Icy Sea ; beſides two principal branches, one of which, 
taraing ſouth, runs through all Kamtſchatka, and is 
broken, from. the cape Lopatka, into the numerous 
Kurile iſles, and to the caſt forms another marine 
chain, in the iſlands which range from Kamtſchatka 
to America; molt of them, as well as Kamtſchatka it- 


ſelf, diſtinguiſhed by fierce volcanoes, or the traces of 


volcanic fires. The laſt chain forms chiefly the great 
cape Tichutſki, with its promontories and rocky bro- 
ken ſhores. | 

ALTAMONT, a very handſome town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and in Calabria Citerior, 15 
miles north-weſt of Baſigniano. E. Long. 16. 22. N. 
Lat. 30. 40. | 

ALTAMURA, a town of Naples, in the territory 
of Bari, with the title of a principality, ſeated on the 
foot of the Apennine mountains. E. Long. 16. 54. 
N. Lat. 41. 0. N | 

ALTAR, a place upon which ſacrifices were anci— 
ently offered to ſome deity. | | | 

The heathens at firſt made their altars only of turf; 
afterwards they were made of ſtone, of marble, of wood, 
and even of horn, as that of Apollo in Delos. 

Altars differed in figure as well as in materials. Some 
were round, others ſquare, and others triangular. A!l 


of them were turned towards the caſt, and ſtood lower 


than the ſtatues of the gods; and were generally adorn- 
ed with ſcalpture, repreſenting either the gods to whom 
they were erected, or thcir ſymbols, See the PAGAN 
ALTARS repreſented on Plate XIII. Upon the ſides of 


No. 1. a trident and two dolphins are exhibited, which 


denote it to have been dedicated to Neptune. No 2. 
a four-{quare altar, was dedicated to the nymphs, as 


the inſcription imports. No 3. exhibits a Bacchanal 


holding a thyrſus in his hand, a mark of the altar's he- 
ing built to Bacchus: it had two other ſides, which 
made it appear triangular. Of No 4. which was alſo 
triangular, each face or fide exhibited a genius, one of 


whom (on the fide repreſented) carries an oar upon his 


neck, which ſeems to denote it an altar of Neptune. 
No 5. an altar of a round ſhape, is inſcribed Ara N?p- 


tun: the god himſelf is there repreſented, all naked, 


faving the pallium upon his ſhoulder; and holding in 
his left hand a trident, and in his right a dolphin. 
The height of altars alſo differed according to the 
Vo. I. | 


bo 


different gods to whom they ſacrificed. According to 
Servins, thoſe altars ſet apart for the honour of the 
celeſtial gods, and gods of the higher claſs, were plac- 
ed on ſome pretty tall pile of building; and for that rea- 
ſon were called a/taria, from the words alta and ara, 
% a high elevated altar.” Thoſe appointed for the 
terreſtrial gods were laid on the ſurface of the carth, 
and called are. And, on the contrary, they dug into 
the earth and opened a pit for thoſe of the infernal 
gods, which they called ge οο xexxer, ſcrobiculi. But 


this diſtinction is not every where obſerved: the beſt 


authors frequently uſe ara as a general word, under 


which are included the altars of the celeſtjal and in- 
fernal, as well as thoſe of the terreſtrial, gods. Wit- 


neſs Virgil, Ecl. 5. 


En quatuor aras. 


Where ar# plainly includes a/taria; for, whatever we 
make of Daphnis, Phoebus was certainly a celeſtial 
god. So Cicero, pro Quint. Aras delubraque Hecates 
in Gracia vidimus. The Greeks alſo diſtinguiſhed two 
ſorts of altars; that whereon they ſacrificed to the 
7 was called gon, and was a real altar, different 

rom the others whereon they ſacrificed to the heroes, 
which was ſmaller, and called «-xaps, Pollux makes 
this diſtinction of altars in his Onomaſticon ; he adds, 
however, that ſome poets uſed the word «oxape for the 


altar whereon ſacrifice was offered to age The 


Septuagint verſion does ſometimes alſo uſe the word 
«5x pe tor a fort of little low altar, which may be ex- 


prefled in Latin by craticula; being a hearth rather 


than an altar. £ 

Before temples were in uſe, altars were erected ſome- 
times in groves, ſometimes in the highways, and ſome- 
times on the tops of mountains; and it was a cuſtom 
to engrave upon them the name, enſign, or character, 
of the deity to whom they were conſecrated. 


In the great temples of ancient Rome there were 


ordinarily three altars: The firſt was placed in the ſanc- 
tuary, at the foot of the ſtatue of the divinity, upon 
which incenſe was burnt and libations offered; the ſe- 
cond was before the gate of the temple, and upon it 
they ſacriticed the victims; and the third was a porta- 
ble altar, upon which was placed the offering and the 
ſacred veſlels. . 
Beſides theſe uſes of altars, the ancients ſwore upon 
them, and ſwore by them, in making alliances, con- 
firming treaties of peace, and other ſolemn occaſions. 
Altars alſo ſerved as places of refuge to all thole who 
fled to them, whatever crime they had committed, 
Altars are doubtleſs as ancient as ſacrifices them- 


ſelves; conſequently their origin is not much later than 
that of the world; Gen. ch. iv. Some attribute their 


origin to the Egyptians; others to the Jews; others 
to the patriarchs before the flood. Some carry them 
as far back as Adam, whole altar is much ſpoken of 


by Jewiſh, and even Chriſtian writers. Others are con- 
tented to make the patriarch Enoch the firſt who con- 


ſccrated a public altar. Be this as it will, the earlieſt 
altars we fad any expreſs teſtimony of are thoſe erect - 
ed by Abraham. 

Altars, in the patriarchal times, were very rude, 
The altar which Jacob ſet up at Beth-cl was nothing 


but a ſtone, which ſerved him inſtead of a bolſter ; that 


of Gideon, a ſtone before his houſe : and the firſt which 
EISSN God 


ALT 
God commanded Moſes to erect was probably of carth, 


np ſtones, without any iron; for if any uſc 


as made of that metal, the altar was declared im- 
re, | 
Pr he principal altars of the Jews were, The altar of 
incenſi,; that of burnt-1f ering j and the altar, or able, 
for the ſhrwebriad, 5 
The altar of incenſs was a ſmall table of ſſiitti m- 
wood, corcred with platcs of gold, of one cabic in 
length, another in width, and two in height, At 
the four corners, were four kinds of horns, aud all 
Found 4 little border or crown over it, This was the 
sar hidden by - Jeremiah before the captivity ; and 
upon it the officiating pans offered, every morning 
and evening, incenſe of a particular compolition. Sec 
Plate XIII. | _ 
The altar of burnt-offerings was made of ſhittim- 
Wood, and carricd upon the thonlders of the prieſts by 
ſtaves of the ſame wood overlaid with braſs. In the 
time »f Moſes, this altar was five cubits ſquare and 
three high ; but in Solomon's temple it was much Jar- 
ger, being 20 cubjts ſquare and 10 in height. It was 
covered with braſs; and at eacli corner was a horn or 
hpire, wrought out of the ſame wood with the altar, to 
eh the ſacrifices were tied. Within the hollow 
Was a prate of braſs, on which the fire was made; 
through it fell tlie aſhes, and were received in a pan 
below. At the four corners of the grate were fonr 
rings and four chains, which kept it up at the horns, 
This altar was placed in the open air, that the ſmoke 
o the barne-Merings might not ſully the infide of the 
tabernacle, See Plate XIII. 
© "The altar, or table, for the ſhew-bread, was likewiſe 
_ bf ſhintim-wood, covered with plates of gold, having a 
little border round it, adorned with ſculpturc. It was 
two cubirs long, onc wide, and one and an half in 
height. Upon this table, which ſtood in the holy of 
Holies, were put, every fabbath-day, 12 loaves, with 
falt and incenſe. 3 


The Jewiſh altars, after their return from the cap- 


tivity, and the building of the ſecond temple, were in 
fome reſpects different from thoſe deſcribed above. 
That of burnt-offerings was a large pile, built of un- 
hewn ſtone, 32 cubits ſquare at the bottom, and 24 
ſquare at the top. The aſcent was by a gentle riſing, 
32 cubits in length, and 16 in breadth. 
ALTAR, is allo uſed among Chriſtians for the Com- 
Munion-rable. ; 
In the primitive church, the altars were only 
wood; as being frequently to be removed from place 
to place. But the council of Paris, in 509, decrecd 
mat no altar ſhonld be built but of ſtone. —At firſt 
there was but one altar in each church; but the num- 
ber ſoon increaſed ; and from the writings of Gregory 
the Great, who lived in the fixth century, we learn, 
hat there Were ſometimes in the ſame church 12 or 13. 
In the cathedral of Magdeburg there are no leſs than 
49 altars. 88 
e altar is ſometimes ſuſtained on a ſingle column, 
a5 in the fabterrancous chapels of St Cecilia, at Rome, 
&e.; and ſometimes by four columns, as the altar of 
St Sebaſtian of Crypta Arenaria; but the caſtomary 
form is, to be a maſſive of ſtone-work, ſuſtaining the 
Altar-table. Theſe altars bear a reſemblance to tombs: 
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to this purpoſe, we read in chureh - hiſlory, that. the 
primitive Chriſtians chiefly held their mecungs at the 
rombs of the martyrs, and celebrated the myiteries of 
religion upon them; for which reafon, it is a ſtanding 
rule to this day in the church of Rome, never to build 
an altar, without inclofing the rclics of ſome faint 


in it. 


ALTAN- THANE, or ALTAXIST, in old law-books, 


an appellatlon given to the prieſt or parſon of a pariſh, 


to whom the altarage belonged, See ALTA RICE. 
ALTARAGE, in law, altars erected in virtue of 

donations, before the Reformation, within a parochial 

tor the purpoſe of ſinging a maſs for dect aſed 


ALTaract likewiſe ſignißes the profits atiſing to 
the prieſt on account of the altar. 
AL-TAYEFY, a town of Hajaz, a diſtri of Arabia 
Felix, It is ſituated abont 60 miles caſt of Mecea, be- 
hind mount Gazwan, where the cold is more intenſe 


 Aitar- 
thane 


i 
Altenburg. 
— — 


than in any other part of the diſtrict, but the air very 


wholeſome. Its territory abounds in ſountains, and 
produccs excellent raiſins. The town is ſurrounded 
with a wall, bat is not very large. 


ALTDORF, 4 large handfome town in $wiſſerland, 


and the chiet of the canton of Uri. It is ſituated below 
the lake of the four cantons, in a plain, at the foot of 


a monntain, whoſe paſſages are difficult, and ſerve in- 
ſtead of fortifications, It has ſour churches and two 
convents ; St Martin's church and that of the Holy 
Croſs are the fineſt, The town-houſe and the arſenal 
are alſo worth ſecing. E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 46. 
50. 
ALTEA, a ſea- port town of Valencia, in Spain. It 
was taken in 1705, in favour of the archduke Charles; 


but loft after the battle of Almanza. W. Long. o. 15. 


N, Lat. 46. 34. | | 

AL TEMBURG, a town of Tranſylvanis, 17 miles 
S. W. of Wiſemburg, and 35 S. of Clauſenburg. E. 
Long. 23. f. N. Lat. 46. 25. 

ALT ENA, a ſca-port town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Holſtein, in Lower Saxony. It is a modern 
town, built by the king of Denmark, and was barnt 
by the Swedes $1 1512; but has ſmce been beantifully 
re-built. The merchandife brought from Aſia, by the 
Daniſh Eaſt-India company, is fold here. E. Long. 
10. o. N. Lat. 53. 31. — 

AETENBERG, an ancient town of Germany ſitua- 
ted on the river Pleiſs, with a good caftle placed on a 
rock, in Miſnia, in the circle of the U 
It was formerly an imperial city, but at preſent htlon 
to the houſe of Saxony. Here is a college which bas a 
ways been in a flouriſhing condition. In 1705, there 
was 4 nunnery founded for women of a high ratrk, who 
are Proteſtams. E. Long. 15. 8. N. Lat. 56. 59. 
ALTENBURG, a Go 
gary, in the territory of Moſon, near the Danube, a- 
3 5 miles from Vienna. E. Long. 35. 30. N. Lat. 

"is + | | 

 ALTENBURG, or Ow aR, a ſma}l but ſtrong town of 
Hungary, feated in a marſh, with wide ſtreets, It js 


near the river Danube, and is ſurrounded with dee 


ditches. It is 15 miles ſouth of Preſburg, 40 ſouth- ea 
of Vienna, and 65 ſouth-weſt of Buda. E. Long. 17, 
56. N. Lat. 44. o. 
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Alterants 


i 
Althza. 
* 


two friends or acquaintance. 


tation, &c. an 
plication of all the numbers, beginning at unity. Thus, 


ALT 
ALTERANTS, or Aurerarive Medicines, ſuch 
as correct the bad qualities of the blood and other hu- 
mours, without occaſioning any ſenſible evacuation. 
ALTERATION, in phyſics, the acts of changing 
the circumſtances and manner of a thing ; its general 
nature and appearance remaining the ſame. Or, it is 
an accidental and partial change in a body; without 
proceeding ſo far as to make the ſubject quite unknown, 
or to take a new denomination thereupon.— Or, it may 
be defined, the acquiſition or Joſs of ſuch qualities as 
are not eſſential to the form of the body. Thus, a piece 
of iron, which before was cold, is faid to be altered, 
when it is made hot; ſince it may ſtill be perceived to 
be iron, is called by that name, and has all the proper- 
ties thereof. By this a/teration is diſtinguithed from 
generation and corruption; thoſe terms expreſſing an 
acquiſition or loſs of the eſſential qualities of a thing — 


The modern philoſophers, after the ancient chemiſts 


and corpuſcularians, hold all a/teration to be effected 
by means of local motion. According to them, it al- 
ways conſiſts either in the emiſſion, acceſſion, union, 
ſeparation, or tranſpoſition, of the component par- 


- ticles. 


ALTERCATION, a debate or conteſt between 
The word comes from 
altercari, which anciently ſignified to converſe or hold 


diſcourſe tozether, Thus, we ſay, They never come 


to an open quarrel, but there is continually ſome little 
altercation or other. 8 


ALTERN-zasx, in trigonometry, a term uſed in 


contradiſtinction to the true baſe. Thus in oblique 
triangles, the true baſe is either the ſum of the ſides, 


and then the difference of the ſides is called the alleru- 


baſ: ; or the true baſe is the difference of the ſides, and 
then the ſum of the ſides is called the a/tern-baſe. 


ALTERNATE, in a general ſenſe, a term applied 


to ſuch perſons or things as ſuccced each other by 
mens. 
ſaid to have an alternate command, or to command al- 
ternately. a f | 
ALTERNATE, in heraldry, is ſaid in reſpect of the 
ſituation of the quarters. Thus the firſt and fourth 
quarters, and the ſecond and third, are nſually of the 
ſame nature, and are called alternate quarters. 
AtTERNATE, in botany, when the leaves or branch- 
es of plants arife higher on oppoſite ſides alternately, 
ALTERNATION, in its primary ſenſe, denotes 
a ſucceſſion by turns. 
ALTERNATION is ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 
different changes or alterations of orders in any num- 
ber of things prop 
J 


is eaſily found by a continual multi- 


if it be required to know how many changes or alter- 
nations can be rung on ſix bells, multiply the numbers 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, continually into one another; and the 
laſt product gives the number of changes. 
ALTERNATIVE, is particularly uſed for the 
choice of two things ef In this ſenſe we ſay, 
to take the alternative of two propoſitions. 
ALTHAA, MaxsSHMALLoOw : A genus of the po- 
lyandria order, belonging to the monodelphia claſs of 


plants; and, in the natural method, ranking under the 


27th order, Coliuniferæ. The characters are: The 
calyis is a double pt rĩianthiuam, the exterior one nine · cleft: 


1 


Thus, two who command each his day, are 


d. This is alſo called permu- 


ALT 


The core//a conſiſts of five petals, coaleſced at the baſe : Althes. 


The ſtamina conſiſt of numerous filaments inſerted int 


the corolla ; the antherz are kidney-ſhaped. The pi- 
ſlillum has an orbicular germen ; a ſhort cylindrical ſty- 
lus ; and numerous briſtly ſtigmata, the length of the 
ſtylus : The pericarpium conſiſt of numerons arille : 


The ſeeds are ſolitary, and kidney-ſhaped. There are 


three 

Species, 1. The vulgaris, or common marſhmallow, 
is a native of Britain, and hath a perennial root, and 
an annual ſtalk, which periſhes every autumn. The 
ſtalks grow erect to the height of four or five feet. 
"Theſe are garniſhed with leaves which are hoary, ſoft to 
the touch, and placed alternately on the branches. The 
flowers come out from under the wings of the leaves, 


like the mallow, and are of a purpliſh white. 2. The 


hirſuta, or hairy marſhmallow, is a native of Spain and 
Portugal. It is a low plant, whoſe branches trail on 
the ground, unleſs they are ſvpperted by ſtakes, The 
leaves and ſtalks arc beſet with ſtrong hairs, the flowers 


come out like thoſe of the common ſort, but are ſmall- 


er, and have purpliſh bottoms. 3. The cannabina, or 
ſhrubby marſhmallow, is a native of Hungary and Iſ- 
tria. It has a woody ſtem, which riſes to the height of 
four or five feet; aud puts out many ſide-branches. The 
flowers come out in the ſame manner as in the others, 
but are of a deeper red colour, This ſort ſeldom flow- 
ers the firſt year, unleſs the ſummer proves warm; but 
when the plants live throngh the winter, they will 


flower early in the following ſummer, and produce good 


ſeeds. | 
Culture. Though the firſt ſort is found naturally in 
falt marſhes, it will thrive when tranſplanted into any 


ſoil, or in any ſituation ; however, it will always grow 


larger in moſt than in dry foil. It may be propagated 
either by parting the roots in autumn when the ſtalks 
decay, or by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring. It the 
ſeeds of the ſecond ſpecies are ſown in April, the plants 
will flower in July, and carry ripe feed in September. 
They ought to be fown in the places where they are to 
remain, as the roots ſhoot deep in the ground; ſo that 
unleſs the plants are removed very young, they ſeldom 
ſurvive it. The ſeeds of the cannabina ought allo to 
be ſown where the plants are to remain, for tlie reaſon 
juſt now given. They ſhould have a ſheltered ſituation 


and dry ſoil, otherwiſe they will not live throngh the 


winter. Indeed they feldom continue in Britain 


above two years, with all the care that can be tak en of 


* 


them. 
Medicinal Uſes. The firſt is the only ſpecies nſed in 
medicine. The whole plant, eſpecially the root, a- 
bounds with a mild mucilage. It has the general vir- 
tacs of an emollient medicine ; and proves ſerviceable 
in a thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, and where the 
natural mucus of the inteſtines is abraded. It is chief- 
ly recommended in ſharp defluxions upon the langs, 
hoarſeneſs, dyſenteries ; and likewiſe in nephritic and 
calculous complaints : not, as ſome have ſappoſed, that 
this medicine has any pecnliar power of diſſol ving or 
expelling the calculus ; but as, by Jubricating and re- 
laxing the veſſels, it procures a more free and caſy paſ- 
ſage. The root is ſometimes employed externally for 
foftening and maturating hard tumours; chewed, it is 

ſaid to give eaſe in difficult dentition of children. 
This root gave name to an officinal ſyrup, decoc- 
1 tion, 


ALT 


Althzs tion, and ointment ; and was likewiie an ingredient in 


ph 


three copecs ; one 


the compoand powder of gum tragacanth and the oil 
and plaſter of mucilages. of all theſe formula the 
ſyrup alone is now retained, 

Atruu Frutes, Sce Hirnscus. 

ALTIMETRY, the art of meaſuring altitudes or 
beights, whether accellible or inacceſlible. See GE 0- 
METKY. 

_ ALTIN, a money of account in Muſcovy, worth 
undred of which make a ruble 
worth about 4s. 6d. ſterling, | 

- ALTIN, a lake in Siberia, from whence iſſues the 
river Ob, or Oby, in N. Lat. 52. o. E. Long. 85%. 55. 
This lake is called by the Ruſſians Telaſtoi Cſero, from 
the Teleſſi, a Tartarian nation, who inhabit the borders 
of it, and who give it the name of Altiu-Rul. By the 
Calmncks it is called Altinnor. It is near ninety miles 
long and 50 broad, with a rocky bottom. The north 
part of it is ſometimes frozen ſo hard as to be paſſable 
on foot, but the ſouthern part is never covered with 
ice. The water in the Altin Jake, as well as in the ri- 
vers which run through the adjacent places, only riſes 
in the middle of ſummer, when the ſnows on the moun- 
tains are melted by the heat of the ſun, 

ALTINCAR, among mineraliſts, a ſpecies of fac- 
titious ſalt uſed in the fuſion and purification of metals. 

The altincar is a ſort of flux powder. Divers ways 
of preparing it are given by Libavius. 

ALTING (Henry), profeſſor of divinity at Hei- 
delberg and Groningen, was born at Embden in 
1583, of a family which had been long conſpicuous in 
Friſcland. His father, Menſo Alting, was the firſt, 
who, with two others, preached the reformation in the 
territory of Groningen, about the year 1566, under 
the tyrannical government of the duke of Alva ; and 
the firſt that preached in the great church of Gronin- 
gen, after the reduction of that town by the States Ge- 
neral in 1594. Henry was choſen, in 1605, preceptor 


to the three young counts of Naſſau, Solms, and Izen- 


berg. After various difficulties, be ſettled at Gronin- 
gen, where he continued till his death, Auguſt 25. 
1644. 
Chriſtian, a uſeful member of ſociety in many reſpects, 
and one who ſuffered mnch for the truth, Moſt of his 
works were never publiſhed ; thoſe which have been 
are the following: Notæ in decadem problematum F. 
Behm. 1618. Loci communes explicatio catecheſeos Pa- 
latina, 1646, in 3 vols. Exegeſis Auguſtane confeſ- 
1647. Methodus theologiæ, 1650. It appears from the 
catalogue of his works annexed to his life, that the 


Medulla hift. prophanæ, N by Dr Pareus, was 
e 


compoſed by Alting. The moſt remarkable piece a- 
muy Alting's MS. is, The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of 
the Palatinate, from the reformation to the adminiſtra- 
tion of John Caſimir. | 


ALTinG (James), ſon of the former, was born at 


Heidelberg in 1618. He travelled into England in 


1640, where he was ordained by the learned Dr Pri- 
deaux, biſhop of Worceſter. - He afterwards accepted 
of the profeſſorſhip of Groningen, vacant by the death 
of Gomarus ; but his ſituation was rendered very diſ- 
agreeable by the continual diſputes which he had with 
his colleague Sam. des Marets, who favoured the ſchool- 
divinity. He died in 1697. He recommended the edi- 
tion of his works to Menſo Alting (author of Notitia 


F_ 


He was a ſonnd proteſtant divine, a pious 


ver Wey; W. Long. o. 46. N. Lat. 51. 5. 


ALT 
German. Infer. Antique, fol. Amſt. 1679) ; but they 
were publitied in 5 vols. folio, with bis life, by Mr 
Bekker ot Amſterdam, I bey contain various analy- 
tical, cxcgetical, practical, problematical, and pbiloſo- 
phical tracis, which ſhow his great induſtry and know- 
ledge, Altiug was a divine greatly addicted to the text 
of the ſcripture, to Cocccianiſm, and Rabbiniſm. He 
preached well in German, Dutch, and Engliſh. 

ALTITUDE, acceſlible, and inacceſlible. 
GEOMETRY, | = | 

The method of taking conſiderable terreſtrial alti- 
tudes, of which thoſe of mountains are the greateſt, by 
means of the barometer, is very caſy and expeditious, It 
is done by obſerving, on the top of the mountain, how 
much the mercury has fallen below what it was at the 
foot of the mountain. See BAROMETER. 

ALTITUDE of the Eye, iv perſpective, is a right line 
let fall from the eye, perpendicular tothe geometrical 
plane. | | 


See 


- ALTITUDE, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance of a ſtar, 


or other point, in the mundane ſphere, from the ho- 
rizon. | 
This altitude may be either true or apparent. —If it 
be taken from the rational or real horizon, the altitude 
is ſaid to be true or real ; if from the apparent or ſen- 
ſible horizon, the altitude is apparent. Or rather, the 
apparent altitude is ſuch as it appears to our obſerva- 
tion; and the true is that from which the refraction 
has been ſubtracted. | | 
The true altitudes of the ſun, fixed ſtars, and planets, 
differ but very little from their apparent altitudes; be- 
cauſe of their great diſtance from the centre of the 
earth, and the ſmallneſs of the earth's ſemidiamcter, 
when compared thereto. But the difference between 
the true aud apparent altitude of the mcon is about 
52. This ſubject is further explained under As TR O- 


NOM. 


Arirupt Iuſirument, or Equal Altitude Inſtru- 
ment, is that uſed to obſerve a celeſtial object when it 
has the ſame altitude on the caſt and weſt ſides of the 
meridian, See As TRORNOMux, the laſt ſection. 

ALTKIRK, a town of Alſace in Germany, ſitua- 
ted on the river Ill, in N. Lat. 47. 40. and E. Long. 
7,16. | 


Altitude 
1 
Alto. 

3 "To 


ALTMORE, a town of Ireland, in the county of 


Tyrone, and province of Ulſter, ſituated in N. Lat. 
54. 34. and W. Long. 7. 2. | | 
ALTON, a town in Hampſhire, ſeated on the ri- 


It is go- 


verned by a conſtable ; and conſiſts of about 300 hou- 


ſes, indifferently built, chiefly laid ont in one pretty 
broad ſtreet. It has one church, a Preſbyterian, and 


a Quaker meeting, a famons free ſchool, a large ma- 


nufacture of plaid and figured baragons, ribbed drug- 


gets, and ſerges de Niſmes ; and round the town is a 
large plantation of hops. 


ALTON, or AVELTON, a village in Staffordſhire, 
five miles north of Utoxeter. 
a caſtle here, which ſome would have to be bnilt before 
the Norman conqueſt ; but Dr Plott is pretty certain 
that it was crected by Theobald de Verdum, in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward II. A great part of 
the walls are ſtill ſtanding, but they are in a very ru- 
inous condition. | 

ALTO et Basso, or in Aro & in Basso, in law, 

„ ſignifics 


There are the ruins of 


ALP 


Alto ſignifies the abfolute reference of all differences, ſmall 


and great, high and low, to ſome arbitrator or indif- 


Alvares. ferent perſon. —Pateat univer ſis per prafentes,quod Mai- 


lielmas Tylar de Yetton, & Thomas Gower de A. meſtre, 

poſuerunt ſe in Alto & in Baſſo, in arbitrio quatuor ho- 
Hinums; viz. de quadam querela pendente inter eos in cu- 
ria. No & terram noſiram alte & balle ipſius domini 
Regis ſuppoſuimus voluntati. | 
 AtTo-Relievo, Sce RELIEVO. 

Arro-Ripieno, in mulic, the tenor of the great 
chorus which ſings and plays only now and then in ſome 
particular places. | 5 

ALTO Rr, a town of the circle of Franconia, in 


Germany. It has a phyſic garden, with 2000 differ- 


ent plants; a theatre for diſſections, which has many 
curioſities in the anatomical way; and a handſome li- 
brary. It is ſubject to the houſe of Brandenburgh ; and 
is ſeated on the confines of Bavaria, 15 miles from Nu- 
remberg. E. Long. 9. 35. N. Lat. 47. 46. | 
ALT-RANSTADT, a town in Saxony, famous 
for the treaty between Charles X11. king of Sweden 
and Auguſtus elector of Saxony, in 1706, wherein the 
Latter reſigned the kingdom of Poland. 
ALTRINGHAM, a town of Cheſhire in England, 
upon the borders of Laucaſhire, ſeven miles from Man- 
cheſter. W. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 53. 25. 
ALTZEG, a town of Germany in the Lower 
Palatinate, the capital of a territory of the ſame name, 
with an old caſtle. W. Long. 7. 25. N. Lat. 49. 44. 
ALVA PDE TorMEs, a conſiderable town in Spain, 
in the kingdom of Leon, and territory of Salamanca, 
with a very handſome caſtle, It is ſcated on the north 
bank of the river Tormes. W. Long. 6. 1. N. Lat. 
41. o. 


ALVA, the wood wherewith Moſes ſweetened. 


the waters of Marah, Exod. ch. xv. ver. 25.—The 


name of this wood is not found in ſcripture ; but the 
Mahometans give it that of a/vah, and pretend to trace 
its hiſtory from the patriarchs before the flood. Jo- 
ſephns, on the contrary, ſays, that Moſes uſed the 
wood which he found next lying before him. 
ALVARES DE Lux, or as ſome call him ALvA- 
RO, is a character too edifying to be omitted in this. 
work. He was the favourite of John II. king of Ca- 
ſtile : was famous. for the prodigious aſcendancy he 


gained over this prince, and for the puniſhment which 


at length overtook him. He was natural, ſon of Don 
Alvaro de Luna, Lord of Canete in Arragon, and of a 
woman infamous for unbounded luſt. He was born in 
1388, and named Peter; but Anti-Pope Benedict XIII. 
who was charmed with his wit tho' yet a child, changed, 
Peter to Alvares. He wasintroduced to.court in 1408, 
and made a yentleman of the bedchamber to king 
John, with whom he grew into the higheſt favour. In 
1427 he was obliged to retire-: the. courtiers exerted, 
all their endeavours to- ruin him : they complained, 
that a man of no military ſkill, of no virtues whatever, 
ſhould, by mere artifice and diſſimulation, be advanced, 
to the higheſt authority; and they could not bear that, 
by the aſſiſtance of a few upſtart men, whom he had 
raiſed and fixed to his intereſt, he ſhould reign as ab- 
ſolutely as if he were 92 7 

They prevailed againſt him, and Alvares was baniſh- 
ed from court a year and an half: but this was the 


grtateſt affliction imaginable to the king; who ſhow- 
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ed all marks of diſtreſs the moment he was remo- Alvares. 


ved from his preſence, and now thought and ſpoke . 


nothing but Alvares. He was therefore recalled; and, 
being inveſted with his uſual authority, revenged him- 
ſelf ſeverely upon his enemies, by perſuading the king 
to baniſh them. Of the 45 years be ſpent at court, 
he enjoyed for thirty of them ſo entire an aſcendancy o- 
ver the king, that nothing conld be done withont his 
expreſs orders: nay, it is related by Mariana, that the 
king could not change an officer or ſervant, or even 
his clothes or diet, without the approbation of Alva- 
res. In ſhort, - he wanted nothing to complete his 
grandeur but the name of king: he had all the places 
in the kingdom at his diſpoſal; he was maſter of the 
treaſury, and by bounties had ſo gained the hearts of 
the ſubjects, that the King, though his eyes now were 
opened, and his affections ſufficiently turned againſt 
him, durſt not complain, ; 2 
But the day of reckoning was approaching, and a 
length he was ſeized ; yet not directly, openly, and vio- 
lently, but with ſome of that management which up- 
on a ſimilar occaſion was formerly employed by Tibe- 
rius againſt Scjanus. During his confinement, he made 
ſeveral atteinpts -to ſpeak to the king in perſon ; bat 
not being able to effect this, he ſent the following let - 
ter, from which, as well as from the reſt of Al- 
vares's hiſtory, all court favourites may draw abundant. 
matter for editication and inſtraction. “ Sir, it is five. 
and forty years ſince I was admitted into your ſer- 
vice. I do not complain of the rewards I have re- 
« ceived: they were greater than my merits or expec- 
« tation, as I ſhall not deny, There was but one. 
«« thing wanted to complete my happineſs; and that 
(c 
fortune of mine, While, inſtead of chooſing retire- 
ment, after the example of the greateſt men, I ſtill 
* continned in the employment, which I thought not 
« only my duty, but neceſlary for your intereſt, I fell 
« into this misfortune. It is very hard that I ſhould 
% be deprived of liberty, when I have riſked life and 
fortune more than once to reſtore it to you. 
« prevents me from ſaying more, I know. that the 


„ Deity is provoked againſt me by my ſins; but it will 


c“ be ſufficient. for me, if his anger is appeaſed by the 
*calamitics I now ſuffer. I can no longer bear the. 

««. prodigions maſs of riches, which it was wrong in 
« me to have heaped together. I. ſhould willingly 
«reſign them, but that every thing I have is in your 
« power; and I am denied the opportnnity of ſhowing - 
«. mankind, that you have raiſed a perſon tothe height 

cc of greatneſs, who can contemn wealth as well as pro- 


cure it, and give it back to him from whom he re- 


c ceived it. But I deſire you in the v4 eee 
6 that, as I was obliged by the lowneſs of the. trea- 
& ſary to raiſe 10,000 or 12, ooo crowns by methods 


% J ought not to have taken, you will reſtore them to 
ce the. perſons from whom they were extorted. If you 


6“ will not grant this on account of the ſervices I have 

« done, yet I think it neceſſary to be done from the. 

4 reaſon of the thing.“ 8 
This letter, however, produced na effect in his fa- 


vour: Alvares was tried, and condemned to loſe his head. 
After condemnation, he was removed to Valladolid; 
and, having confeſſed himſelf, and received the ſacra- 
ment, he was carried upon a mule io the market. place, 


was to have fixed proper limits in time to this great 


Grief 
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Alndcls, in the middle of which a large ſcaffold was erected. portion of vitriolic ſal ammoniac, renders it unfit for Alum. 


i Mounting the ſcaffold he paid reverence to the croſs, tome purpoſes, The alam, made by adding a portion 
. and preſently gave his hat and ſignet to bis page, ſay- of clay to the liquor at the beginning of the boiling, | 


ing,“ Theſe are the laſt gifts you will ever receive 
« from me,” He then ſubmitted himſelf to the axe 
with the utmoſt intrepidity. Dr Geddes relates, that 
he was executed the 4th of June, others the 5th of 
July, 1953. en Sr 
ALUDELS, in chemiſtry, are carthen pots with- 
out bottoms, inſerted into cach other, and uſed in ſub- 
limations. 
ALVEARIUM, in anatomy, the bottom of the 
concha, or hollow of the outer car. 3 
ALVEAKIUM alſo ſignifies a bee-hive. The word is 
formed of alvens, a“ channel or cavity; in alluſion to 
the alveoli, or cells in bee-hives. ws 
Some of the ancients uſed alſo the word alvearium for 
a bee-houſe, more uſnally called among us apiary. 
ALVEARIUM is ſometimes alſo uſed figaratively, to 
denote a collection. 
to much the ſame with what we otherwiſe call theſau- 
rus, cornucupia, or the like, Vinc. Borcus has publiſh- 
ed an alvcarium of law. | 
ALVEOLUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of the 
waxen cells in bee-hives. Alſo the name of a ſea-foffil 
of a conic figure, compoſed of a number of cells, like 
bee-hives, joined into cach other, with a pipe of com- 
munication, | 
Ar.vtorvs, in anatomy, the ſockets in the jaws 
wherein the teeth are fed. Some writers ſpeak of 
teeth growing without alveoli, Pliny mentions a per- 
ſon who had a tooth in his palate, Euſtachius relates, 
that he ſaw a man who at 60 had a tooth growing out 


of the middle of his fauces. Holler gives an inſtance 


of a perſon, whoſe teeth were of a piece with his jaws, 
without any inſertion into aiveol}, | 


AL. UM, in chemiſtry, a clear and tranſparent ſa- 


line matter, uſually fold in large maſſes, of a very auſtere 
and aſtringent taſte, uſeful in medicine and in various 
Arts. | | 
Moſt of the alum to be met with is artificially pre- 
pared by the methods related in their proper place under 
the article Cy EutsT RV, or by others ſimilar to them; 
though ſometimes a ſmall quantity is produced naturally. 
This native alum is mixed with heterogeneoas matters, 
or effloreſces in Various forms upon the ores during cal- 
citation, It rarely occurs in a cryſtallized ſtate, though 
thus it is (aid to be met with in Egypt, Sardinia, Spain, 
Bohemia, and other places, It is alſo found in the wa- 
ters, impregnated with fixed air, but very feldom in 
fountains or hot medicated waters. —- 
There are ſeveral kinds of atutn, to be met with ; 
hut theſe differ from one another only in being mixed 
with ſome ſalts which ate not of the aluminvns kind. 
That called the Roman alum has been conlidered as 
preferable to any other. This is uſually met with in 
mall cryſtals, atid has a reddiſh colour, moſt probably 
owing to a ſmall quantity of calx of iron, which, how- 
ever, docs not in the leaſt impair its qualities. The 
other Kinds of alum contain a portion either of vitrio- 
lated tartar or fal ainmoniac, according to the nature 
of the alkali uſed ia its preparation. Mr Bergman in- 
forms us, that the vegetable alkali, if pure, does not 
hart the alum, though ir be added in the preparation ; 
but that the volatile alkali, by adutterating it with a 


In which ſenſe, a/veariumamonnts . 


number of ſhades. 


he conſiders as equal, if not ſuperior, to Roman alum. 
He informs us alſo, that a kind of alum ſome time ago 
began to be manufactured at Brunſwick, which was 
equal in quality to the Roman alum. On a chemical 
analyſis of this alum he found it mixed with cobalt. 
This ſalt is extremely nſcful in the art of dycing ;-as 
by means of it a great number of colours are fixed and 
rendered permanent upon cloth, which otherwiſe would 
cither not adhere in any degree, or only for a very ſhort 
time. In what manner this is accompliſhed we are 
very much ignorant; the conjectures and theories on 
this ſubje& are related under the article DYEIxX G. It 
conſtitutes the baſis of crayons, which generally conſiſt 
of the earth of alum finely Ceres and 4 for 
the purpoſe. In the preparation of Pruſſian blue, it 
events the baſis of martial vitriol, which is ſoluble 
in acids, from being precipitated by the ſuperfluous al- 
kali employed in the preparation of that pigment; that 
is, the alkali which is not ſaturated by the colouring 
matter. As this baſis adheres more ſtrongly than the 
clay to the vitriolic acid, and would form a green by 
the mixture of its yellowneſs, the white earth of altnn 
likewiſe, according to its quantity, dilutes the darker 
colours, even black itſelf, and produces an infinite 
It is alſo of uſe in the making of 
candles ; for being mixed with the tallow, it gives it 
an hardneſs and confiſtence which it has not naturally, 
Wood ſufficiently ſoaked in a ſolution of alum does not 
eaſily take fire, and the ſame is true of paper pres 
nated with it; which for that reaſon is very proper 
employed in preſerving gun-powder, as it alſo exclndes 
the moiſture of the air. Paper impregnated with alum 
is nſeful in whitening ſilver, and filvering braſs without 
heat. Alum is alſo of uſe in tanning, where it aſſiſts 
in reſtoring the coheſions of the ſkins almoſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed by the lime. Vintners fine down their wines, &c. 
with alum; fiſhers uſe it to dry codfiſh with ; and ba- 
kers have mixed it with the flour to make their bread 
compact and white: to this laft uſe of it great objec- 
tions have been made, but unjuſtly, for it is entirely in- 


riocent, and now ſeldom uſed. 


In medicine it is of conſiderable uſe as an aſtringent 
and tonic. It is reckoned particularly ſerviceable for 
reſtraining hemorrhagies, and immoderate ſecretions 
from the blood; but leſs proper in inteſtinal fluxes. In 
violent liemorrhagies, it may be given in doſes of 15 
or 20 grains, and repeated every hour or half hour till 
the i in other caſes, fmaller doſes are 
more advifable ; jarge ones being apt to nanſeate the 
ſtomach, aud occaſſon violent conſtipations of the 
bowels. It is ufeil alſo externally, in aſtringent and 
repellent lotions and collyria. Burnt alum taken in- 
ternally has been highly extolled in caſes of colic. In 
fuch inftances, when taken to rhe extent of a ſcruple 
for a doſe, it has been faid gently to move the belly, 
and pive very great reticf from the ſevere pain. Its 
officinal preparations are, for internal nſe, puſvis ſiyp- 
ticus, and aqua ſlyptica for external applications, 
the aqua aluminis, and coagulum aluminis and alumen 
uſtum, which laſt is no other than the alum dried by 
fire, or freed from the watery moiſture, which, like o- 
ther falts, it always recains in its eryftaſfine form. By 

this 
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ters in the open zir.— The halimifolium ſeldom conti- Alytarcha 
nues above two or three years, and muſt therefore be 
often ſown to preſerve it; or, if the ſeeds are ſutfered Amadabat. 
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Alm, this loſs of its water it becomes ſharper, ſo as to act 
Aliffam. as a flight eſcharotic ; and it is chiefly with this inten- 
uon chat it is employed in medicine, being very rarely 


taken internally, Yor theſe preparations, ſee Puar- 
MACY. | 


ALom Mines are ſaid to have been firt found in 


Italy in the year 1460; and in 1506 King Henry VII. 
made a monopolizing grant of this commodity to Au- 
guſtine Chigi, a merchant of Sienna, Iu the year 
1608 the mannfactare of alum was firſt invented, and 
ſucreſſively practiſed in England, meeting with preat 


enconragement in Yorkſhire, where ic was firſt made, 


from Lord Sheffield, and other pentlemen of that 
county. King James I. by advice of his miniſtry, aſ- 
ſumed the monopoly of it to himſelf, and therefore 
prohibited the importation of foreign alum ; and in 
1625 the importation of it was farther prohibited by 
the proclamation ot Charles I. {3 
ALom-works, places where aluin is prepared, and 
manufactured in quantities for ſale. They differ from 
alum- mines, 2s in the ſormer an artificial alum, and in 
the latter natural alum, is produred. | 
ALUNTIUM, Aroxriun, (anc. geog.), a town 
in the north of Sicily, ſituated on n 1ſtcep eminence, at 
the moath of the Chydas ; ſaid to be as old as the war 
of Troy. Now in ruins ; from which aroſe the ham- 
let & Filadelfo, in the Val di Demona. The inhabi- 
bitaats were called Haluntiui. 1 
ALVUS, in anatomy, a term uſed for the belly in 
general, bat more frequently applied to the bowels. 
- ALWAIDH, a ſect of Mahometans who believe all 
great crimes to be unpardonable.—The Alwaidii ſtand 
in oppolition to the Morgii. They attribute leſs efficacy 
to the trac belief in the {alvation of men than the reſt 
of the Muſſulmans. 8 | | 
ALYSSUM, Ar Is R, or ALLYSO1DEs, Madwort; 
(from uxucow, to be nad, becauſe it was believed to 
have the property of curing madneſs) : A genus of the 
filicnloſa order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of 


* 


plants: and, in the natural method, ranking under the 


zy th order, Siliqusſa. The characters arc: The ca/yx 
is an oblong four-leav'd perianthium: The corolla con- 
liſts of four cruciform petals; with claws the length 
of the calyx, the petals ſhorter: The ſlamina conſiſt of 
ix filaments, the lenprlr of the calyx, two of them ra- 
ther ſhorter and denticulated ; the antherz are erect 
and expanding: The piſfillum has an ovate germen ; 
the ſtylas is ſimple, and the length of the ſtamina ; the 
ſtigma is obtuſe: The pericarpium is a ſub-globular 
emarginated filicle, furniſned with a bilocular ſtylus, 
having an elliptic partition: The /eeds are few, orbi- 
<olar, and affixed to filiform receptacles. | 
Sp2cies, Of this genus, Linnezus enumerates 1 
ſpecies ; but none of them are remarkable cither for 
beauty, or any other property, except the halimifo- 
ham, or madwort with whole ſpear-ſhaped Jeaves. 
This ſpreads itſelf upon the ground, und never riſes 
to any height. It produces, at the extremity of its 
branches, voy pretty tufts of ſmall white flowers; of 
- which it is ſeldom deſtitute for ſix or ſeven months 
ſucceſſively; for which reaſon it well deſerves n place 
in the gardens of the curions. | 1 
Culture, Though theſe plants are natives of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe; yet, if planted on a dry, 
lean, or rubbiſhy ſoil, they will endure the ſevereſt in- 


yield ten times as much revenue as Surat. 


to fall, the plants will riſe without any trouble. It © 


may allo be propagated by cuttings, which ought 10 
be planted in April or May, and are very apt to take 
root, if kept ſhaded in the heat of the day, and gently 
refreſhed with water. | ms TN 
This plant, as already obſeryed, was thought to cure 
ſome kinds of madneſs ; but the preſent practice has 
entirely rejected it for this or any other purpoſe. 
ALYTARCHA, à prieſt of Antioch in Syria, who, 
in the games inſtituted in honour of the gods, preſided 
over the officers who carried rods to clear away the 
crowd and keep order. | "7 
In the Olympic games, the alytarches had the fame 
command, and obliged every perſon to preſerve order 
and decency, | 2 
ALZIRA, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Valencia,fſcated on the river Xucar, E. Long. o. 20. 
N. Lat. 39. 10. ; | 
AMA, in ccclefiaſtical writers, denotes a veſſel where-- 
in wine, water, or the like, were held, for the ſervice 
of the cuchariſt. In this ſenſe the word is alſo written 
amula : ſometimes alſo hama, and hamula. 
Ana is ſometimes alſo uſed for a wine-meaſure, as 
a caſk, pipe, or the like. 
AMABYR, a barbarons cuſtom which formerly pre- 
vailed in ſeveral parts of England and Wales, being a 
ſum of money paid to the lord when a maid was mar- 
ried within his lordſhip. The word is old Britiſh, and 
lignifies “ the price of virginity.” „ : 
AMADABAT, a corruption from Au MED ABAD, 
or Ahmed”s city (fo called ſrom a king of that name); 
a large and pop | | 
of the province of Guzerat. It is ſituated in E. Long. 


72.12, N. Lat. 23.0. Amadabat was formerly called 


Guzerat, and by Shah Jehün nicknamed Gherd-abad, 
or © the habnation of duſt,” becauſe it was much in- 
commoded therewith.. It was the ſeat of the Guzerat 
kings, as it is now of the Mogul governor. . The city, 
ſtands in a beautiful plain; and is watered by the little 
river Sabremetti, which, though not deep, in time of 


rains overflows the plain prodigiouſſy. The walls 


are built with ſtone and brick, flanked at certain diſ- 


tandes with great ronnd towers and battlements, It 


has twelve gates; and, including the ſuburbs, is about 
four miles and an half long. The ftreets are wide. 
The meydan ſhah; or King's ſquare, is 700. paces 
long and 400 broad, planted round with trees. On 

the weſt {ide is the caſtle, well walled with free Stour, | 


and as ſpacious as a little city; but its inward appear- - 
9 -ance is not conformable to its external magmbicence. . 
The caravanſera is on the ſouth of the ſquare, and its 
chief ornament... Near the meydan alſo is the king's | 


palave, whoſe-apantments are richly ornamented.: and 


in the midſt of rhe city is the Engliſh factory, where 


they purchaſe fine chintz, callicoes, and other Indian 
merchandize. . The place is ſo full of gardens ſtored 
with fruit trees, that from an «eminence it looks like a a 


Wood. The Hindoos have here an hoſpital for fick 


beafts, and another ſor ſick birds, which they take great 
care of, According to {ome late accounts, this city is 
little inferior to the beſt in Europe, and is thought to 


AMA DAN, 


s city of Indoſtan, and the capital 


— 


* 


* 
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AMADAN, or Hamapan, 4 town of Perſia be- 
tween Taurus and Iſpahan, E. Long. 47. 4. N. Lat. 
35. 15. It is ſeated at the foot of a mountain, where 
there are a great many ſprings, which water the adja- 
cent country, The extent of the city 1s very large ; but 


there are a great many waſte ſpots within it, as well as 
cultivated land. The houſes are built of brick harden- 


ed in the ſun, and have but a very indifferent aſpect. 


furniſhed, 


There is but one tolerable ſtreet ; and that is where 
ſtatfs, garments, and the like, are expoſed to ſale: it 
is ſtraight, long, and wide ; and the ſhops are very well 

The adjacent parts are fruitful in corn and 
rice, infomuch that the neighbouring provinces are ſup- 
plicd from hence, It is ſaid to enjoy a very ſalubrious 


air, but the cold in winter is intenſe, The Armenians 


have a church in this town, but it is a very ill-contrived 


ſtructure. The Jcws have a ſynagogue near a tomb, 


where they pretend Eſther and Mordecai lie interred. 
To this place they come in pilgrimage from ſeveral 


parts of the Levant, About a league from Amadan, 


there is a mountain called Na/bana, which abounds with 
all forts of curious herbs. In the ſpring, people flock 
to this mountain from all parts to recover their 
health, by ſucking in the ſalutary cfiluyia with their 
breath. 

Amadan is a very ancient city, It is ſaid to have 
been deſtroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and rebuilt by 
Darius, who brought hither all his riches. The kings 
of Perſia frequently retired to this place on account of 
its delightful ſicuation ; for which reaſon it obtained 
the name of the Royal city. It was conquered by the 
Lhalif Othman, and narrowly eſcaped being deſtroyed 
by Jenghiz Khan in 1220. It had then ſtrong walls 
and a good caſtle which are now in ruins, Its preſent 
beauty conſiſts in its gardens and ſprings. 

AMADANAGER, a town in the hither peninſu- 
la of India, in the province of Decan. E. Long. 74. 
15. N. Lat. 18. 10,—lIt was taken by the Moguls in 
1593, after a ſiege or ſix months; being at that time 
detended by a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated on an eminence, 
and ſurrounded with deep ditches, into which ſeveral 
ſprings diſcharged their waters. | 7 

AMADIA, a trading town of Aſia, in Curdiſtan, 
belonging to the Turks; ſcated on a high mountain. 


E. Long. 43. 1. N. Lat. 36. 25. 


_ AMADOW, a kind of black-match, tinder, or 
tonch-wood, which comes from Germany, It is made 
of a fort of large muſhrooms, or ſpungy excreſcences, 


which commonly grow on old trees, eſpecially oaks, 


aſh, and firs. This ſubſtance being boiled in common 


water, and afterwards dried and well beaten, is then put 


into a ſtrong ley prepared with ſalt-petre, after which 
it is again put to dry in an oven. The druggiſts ſell 
this match wholeſale in France, and ſeveral hawkers re- 


tail it. Some give to the amadow the name of Pyro- 


technical Spunge, becauſe of its aptneſs to take fire, 

AMADOWRY, a kind of cotton which comes from 
Alexandria, by the way of Marſcilles, 

AMAIN, in the ſea-language, a term importing 
to lower ſomething at once, Thus, to ſtrike amain, is 
to lower, or to let fall, the top-ſails; to wave amain, is 
to make a ſignal, by waving a drawn ſword, or the like, 
as a demand that the enemy ſtrike their tap-ſails. 

- AMAK, a ſmall iſland in the Baltic ſea, near Co- 
penhagen, from which it is ſeparated by a canal, 
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vernment of Edom. 
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over which there is a draw-bridge. Amak is about 
four miles long and two broad; and is chiefly peopled 
by the deſcendants of a colony from Eaſt Frieſlaud, to 
whom the iſland was conſigned by Chriſtian IL at the 
requeſt of his wife Elizabeth, ſiſter of Charles V. for 
the purpolc of ſupplying her with vegetables, cheeſe, 
and butter, From the intermarriages of theſe colonies 
with the Danes, the preſent inhabitants are chiefly de- 
ſcended ; but as they wear their own dreſs, and enjoy 


_ peculiar privileges, they appear a diſtinct race from 


the natives. The iſland contains about fix villages, 
and between 3000 and 4000 ſouls. It has two church- 
es, in which the miniſters preach occaſionally in Dutch 
and Daniſh. The inhabitants have their own inferior 
tribunals ; but in capital offences are amenable to the 
King's court of juſtice at Copenhagen. The old na- 
tional habit, brought by the original colony when they 
firſt migrated to the iſland, is ſtill in uſe amongſt them. 


It reſembles the habit of the ancient Quakers, as repre- 


ſented in the pictures of the Dutch and Flemiſh pain- 
ters. The men wear broad-brimmed hats, black jac- 


Amal, 
Amalek. 
: 


kets, full glazed breeches of the ſame colour, looſe at 


the knee, and tied round the waiſt. The women were 
dreſſed. chicfly in black jackets and pet icoats, with a 
piece of blue glazed cloth bound round their heads. The 
ifland is laid out in gardens and paſtures; and ſtill, ac- 
cording to the original deſign, ſupplies Copenhagen 
v ith milk, butter, and vegetables. E. Long. 12. 10. 
N. Lat. 55. 20. b Fa | 
AMAL, a town of Sweden, in the province of Da- 
land, ſeated on the river Weſer. Is has a good har- 
bour ; and carries on a great trade, eſpecially in timber, 
deals, and iar. E. Long. 12. 40. N. Lat. 58. 50. 
AMALEK, the ſon of Eliphaz, by Timna his 


concubine, and the grandſon of Eſau, Gen. xxxvi. 12. 


and 1. Chr. i. 36. Amalek ſucceeded Gatam in the go- 
| He was the father of the Ama- 
lekites; a powerful people who dwelt in Arabia Pe- 
træa, betwcen the Drad Sea and the Red Sea, or be- 
tween Havila and Shur (1. Sam. xv. 7.) ; ſomctimes in 
one canton, and ſometimes in another. It does not 
appear that they had cities: for there is no mention of 
any but one in the Scriptures (id. ib. 5.) ; they living 
generally in hamlets, caves, or tents, 
The Iſraclites had ſcarce paſſed the Red Sea on their 


way to the wilderneſs, before the Amalekites came to - 


attack them in the deſarts of Raphidim (Ex. xvii. 8, 


&c.); and put thoſe cruelly to the ſword who were ob- 


liged, cither through fatigue or weakneſs, to remain 
behind. Moſes, by divine command, directed Joſhua to 


fall upon this people; to record the act of inhumanity 


which they had committed, in a book, in order to have 
it always before his eyes; and to revenge it in the moſt 


remarkable manner. Joſhua therefore fell upon the | 


Amalckites, and defeated them while Moſes was upon 


the mountain, with Aaron and Hur in company. Mo- 


ſes, during the time of the engagement, held up his 


hands, to which the ſucceſs of the battle was owing ; for 
as often as he let them down, Amalek prevailed. But 
Moſes's hands being tired, Aaron and Hur ſupported 
his arms, and held them extended, while the battle 
laſted, which was from morning till the approach of 
night, when the Amalekites were cut in pieces. This 


happened in the year of the world 2513, before Chriſt 
1491. * — | 


The 


Amalek. 
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The ground of the enmity of the Amalekites againſt 


the Iſraelites is generally ſuppoſed to have been an in- 
nate hatred from the remembrance of Jacob's depri- 


ving their progenitor both of his birth · right and bleſ- 


mand]; which act of diſobedience was the cauſe of Saul's 


ſing. Their falling upon them, however, and that 


without any provocation, when they ſaw them reduced 
to ſo low a condition by the fatigue of their march 
and the exceſſive drought they laboured under, was an 
inhuman action, and juſtly deſerved the defeat which 
Joſhna gave them. Under the Judges (v. 3.) we ſee 
the Amalekites united with the Midianites and Moab- 
ites, in a deſign to oppreſs Iſrael ; but Ehud delivered 
the Iſraelites from Eglon king of the Moabites (Judges 
iii.), and Gideon (chap. viii.) delivered them from the 
Midianites and Amalekites. About the year of the 
world 29 30, Saul marched againſt the Amalekites, ad- 
vanced as far as their capital, and put all the people 
of the country to the ſword ; but ſpared the beſt of all 
the cattle and moveables, contrary to a divine com- 


future misfortunes. | 

After this war, the Amalckites ſcarce appear any 
more in hiſtory. However, about the year of the 
world 2949, a troop of Amalekites came and pillaged 
Ziklag, which belonged to David (1 Sam. xxx.), where 
he had left his two wives Ahinoam and Abigail ; but 
he recarning from an expedition which he had made in 
the company of Achiſh into the 2 of Jezreel, pur- 
ſued them, overtook and diſperſed them, and recover- 


cd all the booty which they had carried off from Zik- 


-as 1t 1s not ve 


lag. 

The Arabians maintain Amalek to have been the 
ſon of Ham and grandſon of Noah ; that he was the 
father of Ad and grandfather of Schedad. Calmet 
thinks that this opinion is by no means to be rejected ; 
probable that Amalek the ſon of Eli- 
phaz, and grandſon of Eſau, ſhould be the father of a 
people ſo powerful and numerous as the Amalekites 
were when the Iſraelites departed ont of Egypt. Moſes 
in the book of Geneſis (xiv. 7.) relates, that in Abra- 
ham's time, long before the birth of Amalek the ſon 


of Eliphaz, the five confederate kings carried the war 


of the Amorites, about Hazezontamar. 
Moſes (Numb. xxiv. 20.) relates, that the diviner Ba- 
laam, obſerving at a diſtance the land of Amalek, ſaid 


into Amalek's country, about Kadeſh ; and into that 
The fame 


in his prophetic ſtyle, © Amalek is the firſt, the head, 


the original of the nations ; but his latter end ſhall be 


that he periſh forever.“ Our commentator obſerves, 
that this epithet of the firſt of nations cannot certainly 
agree with the Amalekites deſcended from the ſon of 


Eliphaz, becauſe the generation then living was but 


the third from Amalek. Beſides, Moles never re- 


proaches the Amalekites with attacking their brethren 


the Iſraelites; an aggravating circumſtance which he 
would not have omitted were the Amalekites deſcended 


from Eſau; in which caſe they had been the brethren 


of the Iſraelites. Laſtly, we ſee the Amalekites almoſt 


always joined in the Scripture with the Canaanites and 


Philiſtines, and never with the Edomites ; and when Saul 
made war upon the Amalekites, and almoſt utterly de- 


ſtroyed them, we do not find that the Edomites made 


the leaſt motion towards their aſſiſtance, nor to revenge 


them afterwards, Thence it 1s thought probable, that 


the Amalekites who are ſo often mentioned in Scrip- 
Vor. I. 
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ture were a free people deſcended ſrom Canaan, and Amalek, 


devoted to the curſe as well as the other Amorites, and Amalfi. 
very different from the deſcendants of Amalek the cetera 


AMA 


grandſon of Eſau. 
The accounts which the Arabians give us of the 


Amalekites deſtroyed by Saul are as follow. Amalek | 


was the father of an ancient tribe in Arabia, extermi- 
nated in the reign of Saul. This tribe contained only 
the Arabians who are called Pure; the remains where- 
of were mingled with the poſterity of Joktan and Ad- 


nan and fo became Moſarabes or Moſtaarabes ; that is 


to ſay, Arabians blended with foreign nations. They 
farther. believe, that Goliah, who was overcome: by 
David, was king of the Amalekites, and that the giants 


who inhabited Paleſtine in Joſhna's time were of the 
That at laſt part of the Amalekites re- 
tired into Africa while Joſhua was yet living, and ſet- 

tled upon the coaſts of Barbary, along the Mediterra- 


ſame race, 


nean ſca. The ſon of Amalek was Ad, a celebrated 
prince among the Arabians. Some make him the ſon 
of Uz, and 
this be as it will, the Mahometans. ſay that Ad was 
the father of an Arabian tribe called Adite,; who were 
exterminated, as they tell us, for not hearkening to 
the patriarch Eber, who preached the unity of God to 


them. Ad had two ſons, Schedad and Schedid. 


AMALFI, an ancient city of Italy, ſituated in E. 
Longs 15. 20, N. Lat. 40. 35.—It is (aid to have de- 
rive 
about the middle of the fourth century, eicher from 
private views of emolument, or in conſequence of com- 
pulſory orders from the emperor, had left Rome and 


embarked for Conſtantinople ; but meeting with ſtorms 


on their paſſage, were caſt away on the ſhores'of Sa- 
lerno, and deprived of the means of purſuing their 


voyage. In this ſtate of perplexity they long remain- 
ed, but at laſt came to the reſolution of ſettling on the 
preſent lite of Amalfi, where they expected to enjoy 


ſecurity and ſufficient plenty of the neceſſaries of life. 
The earlieſt notice of them in this ſettlement dates no 
higher than the latter end of the ſixth century. Im- 
pervious mountains and inacceſſible coaſts preſerved 


their infant ſtate from the firſt fury of the .Lombards, 
who ſeldom ' attempted the conqueſt of a maritime 


people. 3 1 — | 

in the year 825, when this little republic had, under 
the patronage of the caſtern emperors, attained a de- 
gree of wealth and reputation ſafficient to excite. the 
ambition of its neighbours, Sico, prince of Salerno, 


-marched a body of troops by night; ſurpriſed Amalfi; 


and, carrying off the greateſt part-of the inhabitants, 


compelled them to fix at Salerno, which had lately 


ſuffered a great loſs of people by an epidemical diſor- 
der. But before the fourth year of their captivity was 
expired, the Amalfians took advantage of the abſence 
of the Salernian chiefs, who were then carrying on 2 
war with the Beneventans ; armed themſelves, and, 
after burning and plundering Salerno, marched in tri- 
umph back to their own country. 


Here they framed a better ſyſtem of government, 
and reformed many abuſes in their former legiſlation ; 
adopting various meaſures that were likely to promote 
internal concord and defeat the evil intentions of fo- 
reign enemies. Their firſt plan was to veſt the ſupreme 


authority in a temporary prefect; but the experience 
3T of 


grandſon of Aram the fon of Shem. Let 


its origin from a number of Roman families, who, 


AMA 


Amal of a few yezr5 cauſed thein to prefer lodging that power 
I., inthe hands of a duke clected for the term of his na- 


Fats: 1] AM A 
heat ; nevertheleſs, heat conſiderably facilitates the 
operation. | 


8 2 
A ral life. 


mation. 


Under theſe governors Amalfi attained the 


ſummit of her military and commercial glory, It ex- 
tended its territory, which reached caftward from Vico 
Vecchia, and we ſlward to the promontory of Minerva, 
incInding likewiſc the iſland of Caprea, and the two 
vllands of the Galli, Towards the north it compre- 
hended the cities of Lettere, Gragnans, Pimontio, and 
Capule di Franchi ; towards the ſouth, thoſe of Scala, 
Ravelli, Minori, Majuri, Atrani, Tramonti, Agcrula, 
Citara, Prajano, and Rofilano. 


Leo IV. found the Amalfians an uſe ful ally in his 


wars with the Infidels, and honoured the commonwealth 
with the title of Defender of the Faith. The Neapo- 
litans, with whom, as Greek vaſſals, they were uni- 
ted in tri bonds of friendſhip, experienced many ſig- 
nal favours at their hands ; and the Muſſulmen them- 
ſelves found it expedient to court their alliance, and to 
enter into treaty wich them. Their ſituation had from 
the beginning given them a turn to commerce, and 
their attention to naval affairs ſo much conſequence in 
the eyes of their protector, the emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, that by his orders a court was eſtabliſmed at 
Amalfi for the deciſion of all controverſies ariſing in 
maritime tranſactions. Its code and reports became the 
gencral rule in thoſe caſes throughout this part of Eu- 
rope; its precedents and decrees were allowed to be 
good authority to found judgment upon even in foreign 
tribunals—To crown the mercantile and naval glory 
of the republic, it was reſerved to the lot of an Amal- 
fian to make, or at leaſt to perfect, the moſt import- 
ant diſcovery ever made for the improvement of navi- 


gation. Paſitano, a village which ſtands on the ſhore 


a few miles weſt of Amalfi, boaſts of having given 
birth to Flavius Gioia, the inventor of the mariner's 
compaſs. | | | 

The merchants of this town engroſſed the trade of 
the Levant, and tranſacted the commercial buſmeſs of 
the world in a lucrative and excluſive manner. The 
Piſans, Venetians, and Genoeſe, roſe upon their ruin; 
'and, after monopolizing the emoluments of trade for 
ſome ages, made way for the more comprehenſive and 
daring ſpirit of the preſent maritime powers. | 

At preſent Amalfi is ſubject to Naples, and is the 
ſce of an archbiſhop. 
was in its floariſhing ſtate, when it extended over the 
ſtupendous rocks that hang on each fide, ſtill crowned 
with battlemented walls and ruined towers. Its build- 
ings, Mr Swinburne ſays, are not remarkable for ele- 
gance or ſize ; and contain at moſt 4000 inhabitants, 
who ſcem to be in a poor line of life. The cathedral 
is an uncouth building, Under the choir is the cha- 
pel and tomb of the apoſtle 8t Andrew; to whoſe 
3 the edifice was dedicated, when Cardinal 
— a in 1208 brought his body from Conſtanti- 
nop e. | | © 4 
AMALGAM, mercury united with ſome metal. 

AMALGAMATION, the operation of making an 
amalgam, or mixing mercury with any metal. 

For the combination of one metal with another, it 
js generally ſuſſicient that one of them be in a ſtate of 
fuldiry. Mereury being always fluid, is therefore 
capable of amalgamation with other metals without 


It is but a ſhadow of what it 


To amalgamate without heat requires nothing more Amma. 


than rubbing the two metals together in a mortar ; 
but the metal to be united with the mercury ſhould be 
pre vionſiy divided imo very thin plates or grains. 
When heat is uſed (which is always moſt effe ctual, and 
with ſome metals indiſpenſibly neceſſary), the mercury 
ſhould be heated till it begins to fmoke, and the grains 
of metal made red-hot before they are thrown into it. 
If it be gold or ſilver, it is ſufficient to ſtir the fluid 
with an iron rod for a little while, and then throw it 
into a veſſel filled with water. This amalgam is uſed 


for gilding or ſilvering on copper, which is afterwards 
| hear Wen to evaporate the 


expoſed to a degree 
mercury. 
Amalgamation with lead or tin is effected by pour- 
ing an equal weight of m into either of theſe 
metals in 2 ſtate of fuſion, and ſtirring with an iron 
rod. Copper amalgamates with great difficulty, and 
iron not at all. | | 
 AMALTHAMA, the name of the Cumæan Sibyl, 
Who offered to Tarquinius Saperbus nine books, con- 
taining the Roman deſtinies, and demanded 300 pieces 
of gold for them. He derided her; whereupon ſhe 
threw three of them into the fire; and returning, aſked 
the ſame price for the other fix; which being denied, 


the burnt three more; and returned, ſtill demanding the 


fame price. Upon which Tarquin conſulting the pon - 
tiffs, was adviſed to buy them. Theſe books were in 
ſich eſteem, that two magiſtrates were created to con- 
ſalt them upon extraordinary occaſions. 

AMALTHEA, in pagan mythology, the daughter of 
Meliſſus, king of Crete, and the nurſe of Jupiter, 
whom the fed with goat's milk and honey. Accord- 
ing to others, Amalthea was a goat, which Jupiter 
tranſlated into the ſky, with her two kids, and gave 
one of her horns to the daughters of Meliiſus, as a re- 
ward for the pains they had taken in attending him. 
This horn had the peculiar property of furniſhing them 
with whatever they withed for; and was thencecalled 
the cornucopia, or horn of plenty. 

AMALTHAUS (Jerome, John Baptiſta, and Cor- 
nielle), three celebrated Latin poets of Italy, who flou- 
riſhed in the 16th century, Their compoſitions were 
printed at Amſterdam in 1685. One of the prettieſt 
pieces in that collection is an epigram on two children, 
whoſe beauty was very extraordinary, though each of 
them was deprived of an eye: | 


* Lumine Acon dextro, capta eſt Leonilla ſiniſtro: 
Et poterat forma vincere uterque deos. 
Parve puer, lumen quod habes concede ſorori; 
Sic tu cæcus Amor, fic erit illa Venus. 


AMAMA (Sixtinus), profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue 
in the univerlity of Franeker, a man of great learning, 
was born in Frieſland, and had ſtudied ander Druſius. 
He publiſhed a criticiſm upon the tranſlation of the 
Pentateuch; collated the Dutch tranſlation of the Bi- 
ble with the original and the moſt accurate tranſlatious; 
and wrote a cenſure of the Vulgate tranſlation of the 
Hiſtorical books of the Old 8 the Pſalms, 
and Canticles. It is impoſſible to anſwer the reaſons 
whereby he ſhows the neceſſity of conſulting the origi- 

nals, 


anicZ- none ſhould be admitted into the miniſtry 
had a competent knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 


AMA. 


ſynods being influenced by his reaſons, decreed, that 
but ſuch as 


text of the Scripture, He died in 1629, 

AMANCE, a town in the duchy of Lorrain, upon 
a rivulet of the ſame name, E. Long. 6. 10. N. Lat. 
49. 45- | 
n (Mark-Anthony-Gerard, ſicur de St.), a 
French poet, was born at Roan in Normandy in 1594. 
In the epiſtle dedicatory to the third part of his works, 
he tells us, that his father commanded a ſquadron of 
ſhips in the ſervice of Elizabeth queen of England for 
22 years, and that he was for three years priſoner in 
the Black Tower at Conſtantinopic. He mentions al- 
ſo, that two brothers of his had been killed in an en- 
gagement againit rhe Turks, His own life was ſpent 
in a continual ſucceſſion of travels, which was of no 
advantage to his fortune. There are miſcellaneous po- 
ems of this author, the greateſt part of which are of 
the comic or burleſque, and the amorous kind. Thot 
there are many blemiſhes in his poems, yet he had 
talent of reading them 1n ſo agreeable a manner, that 
every one was charmed with them. In 1650, he pub- 
| liſhed „ Stances ſur la groſſeſſe de la reine de Pologne 

et de Suede.” There are ſix ſtanzas of nine verſes 
each. In 1653, he printed his“ Moiſe ſauve, idyle 
heroique.” This poem had at firſt many admirers : 
Monſ. Chapelain called it a ſpeaking picture; but it has 
ſince fallea into contempt. Amand wrote alſo a v 
devout piece, intitled “ Stances a M. Corneille, ſur fon 
imitation 3 Chriſt, which was printed at Paris 

in 1656. Mr Broſſettee ſays that he wrote alſo a po- 
em upon the moon, wherein he paid a compliment to 
Lewis XIV. upon his {kill in ſwimming, in which he 
uſed often to exerciſe himſelf when he was young, in 
the river Seine; but the king could not bear this poem 
to be read to him, which is ſaid to have affected the 
author to ſuch a degree, that he did not ſurvive it long. 
He died in 1661, being 67 years of age. He was ad- 
mitted a member of the French academy, when it was 
firſt founded by cardinal Richlicu, in the year 1633, 
and Mr. Peliſſon informs us, that, in 1637, at his own 
delire, he was excuſed from the obligation of making 


a ſpeech in his turn, on condition that he would com- 


pile the comic part of the dictionary which the acade- 
my had nndertaken, and colle& the burleſque terms. 
This was a taſk well ſuited to him ; for it appears by 
his writings that he was extremely converſant in theſe 
terms, of which he ſeems to have made a complete col- 


lection from the markets and other places, where the 


lower people reſort. 
AMAND (St.), a city of France in Bourbonois, on 
the confines of Berry, ſeated upon the river Cher. It 


was built in 1410 on the rains of Orval. E. Long. 


3. 30. N. Lat. 46. 32. 

AMAND (St.), a city of the Low Countries, in the 
carldom of Flanders, ſeated upon the river Scarpe. It 
contains about 600 houſes, and 3000 or 4000 inhabi- 
tants. The abbot of the place is the temporal lord, 
and diſpoſes of the magiſtracy. It was given to France 
by the treaty of Utrecht. E. Long. 2. 35. N. Lat. 
50. 27. | 

AMANICA ryLz, (Ptolemy) ; AManiIDts Py- 


1 515 } 
Amance nals. This: he recommended ſo earneſtly, that ſome 


63. 20. N. Lat. 12. 30. 


AMA 
1, (Strabo) ; AN ANI Per, (Phony): ſtraits or 
defiles in mount Amandus, through which Darius en- 
tered Cicilia; at a greater diſtance from the ſes than 
— =_ Ciliciæ or Sy rite, through which Alexander 


AMANTEA, a ſea- port town and biſhop's ſce of the 
kingdom of Naples, ſituated: near the bay of Euphe- 
mia in the province of Calabria, in E. Long. 16. 20. 
N. Lat. 39% 15. | 2 | 

AMANUS, a mountain of Syria, ſeparating it from 
Cilicia; a branch of mount Taurus, (Cicero, Strabo, 
Phny) ; extending chiefly eaſtward, from the ſea of 
Cilicia, to the Euphrates : now called Monte Negro, 
or rather Montagna Neres, by the inhabitants; that is, 


the watery mountain, as. abounding in ſprings and 
ral? 9 © | 


AMAPALLA, a city and port- ton of North Ame - 
rica, in the province of Guatimala, ſeated on the gulph 
of the ſame-uame, in the Pacific 


AMARANTE, an order of knighthood, inſtituted 
in Sweden by queen Chriſtina, in 1653, at the cloſe 
of an annual feaſt, celebrated in that country, called 
Wirtſchaft, This feaſt was ſolemnized with entertain- 
ments, balls, maſquerades, and the, like diverſions, 
and continned from evening till the next morning, — 
T hat princeſs thinking the name too vulgar, changed it 
into that of the feaſt of the gods, in regard each perſon 
here repreſented ſome deity as it fell to his lot. The 


ery queen aſſumed the name of Amarante; that is, unfad- 


ing, or immortal. The young nobility, dreſſed in the 
habits of nymphs and ſhepherds, ſerved the gods at the 
table.— At the end of the feaſt, the queen threw off 
her habit, which was covered with diamonds, leaving 
it to be pulled to pieces by the maſques; and in memo- 
ry of fo gallant a feaſt, founded a military order, call- 
ed in Swediſh Ceſchil/chafft, into which all that had 
been preſent at the feaſt were admitted, including 16 
lords and as many ladies, beſides the queen. Their de- 
vice was the cypher of Amarante, compoſed of two 
A's, the one erect, the other inverted, and interwoven 
together; the whole incloſed by a laurel crown, with 
this motto, Dolce nella memaria, 

Baulſtrode Whitlock, the Engliſh 
Cromwell to the court of Sweden, was made a knight 


ocean, W. Long, 


Amantea 
ll 


thus. 
— — 


ambaſſador from 


of the order of Amarante ; on which account it ſeems 


to be, that we ſometimes find him ſtyled Sir Bulſtrade 


Whitlock, 


AMARANTHOIDES, in botany, the trivial name 


of a ſpecies of illecebrum. See ILLECEBRUM. 
AMARANTHUS (of «@ privative, and j, to 
wither, becauſe the flower of this plant, when cropped 


does not ſoon wither), AMARANTH, Of FLOWER-GEN+ 


TLE: A genus of the pentandria order, belonging to 


the moncecia claſs of plants; and in the natural me- 
thod, ranking under the 54th order, Mi/ce/lanea, The 


characters are: The male calyx is a five or three leav d | 


perianthium, erect, coloured, and perſiſtent: There is 
no corolla: The ſtamina conſiſt of five or three ere& 
capillary filaments, the length of the calyx; the an- 
theræ arc oblong and verſatile: The female calyx the 
ſame as the male, and no corolla: The piſti/lum has an 
ovate germen; the ſtyli are three, ſhort and ſubulated ; 
the ſtigmata ſimple and perſiſtent : The pericarpium is 

| TIT 2 | | 


Aan 


Amaryill 
— 


A M A 


an ovate capſule, three beaked, unilecular, and cat 
round: The ſeed is one, globular, compreſſed, and 
large. | 
pecies, Of this genus Linnæus ennmerates 19 
ſpecies ; the moſt remarkable of which are the follow- 
ing: 1, The tricolor, or three-coloured amaranthus. 
This has been long cultivated in gardens on account 
of the beauty of its variegated leaves, which are of 
three colours, green, yellow, and red; and very cle- 
antly mixed, When the plants are in full vigour, 
he leaves are large, and cloſely ſet from the bottom 


to the top of the ſtalks, and the branches form a ſort 
of pyramid ; ſo that there is not a more beautiful plant 


than this when it is in full luſtre, 2. The melancho- 
licus, bicolor, or two-coloured amaranthus. This 

catly reſembles the former in its manner of growth ; 
E the leaves have only two colours, which are an 
obſcure purple, and a bright crimſon. Theſe are ſo 
blended as to ſet off each other, and, when the plants 
are vigorous, make a fine appearance. 3. The cauda- 
ia, with very long hanging cylindrical ſpikes. This 
ſpecies is a native of America, It hath an upright ſtem 


three feet high; the leaves and ſtalks are of a pale 


reen colour. The ſpikes of flowers are produced 
rom the wings of the ſtalks, and alſo at the extre- 
mities of the branches. They are of a bright purple 


colour, and hang downward, ſometimes to the length 


of two feet and an half, fo that many of them touch 
the ground. 4. The maximus or trec-like amaran- 


thus, grows with a ſtrong ſtem, to the height of ſe- 


ven or eight feet. Towards the top it ſends forth 
many horizontal branches, garniſhed with oblong 
rough green leaves. At the extremity of every ſhoot, 
the cylindrical ſpikes of flowers are produced. They 
are of a purple colour, and hang downward like the 
laſt ; but are ſeldom half the length, tho' much thicker 
than the former. 5. The ſanguinens, with compound 
ſpikes, and oblong oval leaves. This is a native of 
the Bahama iſlands. It is an eſculent plant, and bears 
fine flowers, It grows to the height of three feet, 
with purple ſtalks and leaves. The ſpikes are ſhort 
and cylindrical, of a bright purple at firſt, bat after- 
wards fade to a darker colour, They are frequeatly 
ptoduced from the wings of the ſtalks but at the ex- 
tremity of the ſtalk ariſes a large cluſter of ſpikes, 
which are placed croſs-wiſe, with one upright ſtalk in 
the middle. 6. The oleraceus, with obtuſe indented 
leaves. This has no beauty; but it is uſed by the In- 
dians as a ſubſtitute to cabbage. | 1 
Culture. The two firſt of theſe ſpecies being tender, 
require ſome art and care to bring them to perfection in 


Britain, by a ſucceſſion of hot-bed, with proper water- 


ings, airings, and ſhadings. 

Where people are curious in having theſe annual 
plants in great perfection, there ſhould be a glaſs-caſe 
ercted, with upright and ſloping glaſſes on every ſide, 
with a pit in the bottom for tan, in'which the pots 
ſhonld be plunged. If this is raiſed eight or nine feet 
to the ridge, and the upright glaſſes are five feet, there 
will be room enough to raife theſe and other annual 
plants to great perfection; and in ſuch a building, ma- 
ny tender vegetables, which rarely perfect their ſeeds 
in a cold climate, may be every year brought forward 
ſo as to ripen their ſceds. 

AMARYTLLIS, Litvy-aspnoDEL: A genus of the 


1 
monogy nia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of Amaryllis, 
plants; and in the natural method, ranking under tber 


AMA 


gth order, Spathacex, The characters are; The 
calyx is an oblong obtuſe ſpatha, emarginated, and wi- 
thering : The corolla conſiſts of (1% petals, lanced: The 
ſtamina conſiſt of ſix ſubulated filaments ; the antheræ 
oblong, incumbent, and aſcending : The piſti/lum has 
a roundiſh ſulcated germen beneath ; a filiform ſtylus, 
nearly the length of the ſtamina ; the ſtigma trifid and 
ſlender : The pericarpium is an ovate trilocular capſule, 
with three valves: The ſeeds are many. 77 
Principal Species. 1. The lutea, or autumnal nar- 
ciſſus. This is uſually ſold by gardeners, along with 
colchicums, for autumnal ornaments to gardens, For 
this purpoſe it is very proper, as it will keep flowering 
from the beginning of September to the middle of No- 
vember, provided the froſt is not ſo ſevere as to deſtroy 
the flowers. Although there is but one flower in each 
cover, be there is a ſucceſſion of flowers from the ſame 
root, eſpecially when they are ſuffered to remain three or 
four years unremoved. The flowers ſeldom riſe above 
three or four inches high. They are ſhaped ſomewhat 
like the flowers of the yellow crocus; the green leaves 
come up at the ſame time like the ſaffron ; and, after the 
flowers are paſt, the leaves increaſe all the winter. The 
roots are bulbous, and ſhaped like thoſe of the narciſ- 
ſas; ſo are proper ornaments for ſach borders as are 
planted with cyclamens, ſaffron, autumnal crocus, col- 
chicams, and ſuch low autumnal flowers. 2. The 
$ormoſiſſima, or jacobæa lily, produces its flowers 
two or three times in a year, without being regu- 
lar to any ſeaſon. The flowers are of a deep red, the 
under petals very large, and the whole flower ſtands 
nodding, on one ſide of the ſtalk, making a beautiful ap- 


pearance. The ſtems of theſe flowers are produced from 


the ſides of the bulbs; fo that when the flowers pro- 
daced on one fide are decayed, another ſtalk ariſes hc 
the other fide of the bulb ; but there is no more than 
one flower produced on the ſame ſtalk. When the 
roots are 1n vigour, flowers will be produced from 
March to the beginning of September. The far- 
nienſis, or Guernſey lily, is ſuppoſed to have come ori- 
inally from Japan, but has been many years cultivated. 
in the gardens of Guernſey and 1 9 1 in both which 
places they ſeem to thrive as well as if it was their na- 
tive country, and from theſe iſlands their roots are 
ſent annually to the curions in moſt parts of Europe. 
The flowers of this ſpecies are admired for the richneſs 
of their colour, which is commonly red, thongh they 
have no ſcent. They appear towards the end of Sep- 
tember; and, if properly managed, will continue a 
month in beauty. The roots of theſe plants do not 


flower again the ſucceeding year, as is the caſe with 


many other bulbs: but if their bulbs contain two buds 

in their centre, which is often the caſe, they frequent-. 

ly flower twice in three years; after which the ſame in- 
dividual root does not flower again in ſeveral years, but 
only the offsets from it. 4. The regina, or belladona 
lily, is a native of Portugal, where it was formerly 
cultivated in great plenty ; hut of late it has been ſup- 
planted by the jacobæa lily, ſo that the roots which 
have been brought from that country for ſome time 
paſt for the belladona, have generally proved the ja- 
cobza lily. This kind, if properly managed, will 
ſomeumces put out two or three ſtems, growing near 


chrea 


AMA 


Amaryllis, three feet high, and produce many ffowers in each um- 
Amaryn- hel, which make a fine appearance during the month 


thus. 


of October. 5. The zeylanica, or Ceylon lily, is a 
native of the Weſt Indies, and uſually flowers in June. 
Sometimes the fame root will flower again in autumn, 
but the flowers are of no long duration. 6. The ori- 
entalis, or lily daffodil, with leaves ſhaped like a tongue. 
This is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. The bulbs 
of the root are large and almoſt round; the leaves long, 
broad, and rounded at their extremities ; theſe ſpread 
two ways on the ſurface of the ground, and do not come 
np till after the flower-item appears, which is generally 
in November. After the flowers are palt, the leaves in- 
creaſe till ſpring, and in May they begin to decay; fo 
that from the middle of June to October the roots are 
entirely deſtitute of leaves. 


Culture. The firſt ſort is very hardy, and will thrive 


in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation ; but will ſucceed beſt in 


a freſh light dry foil, and not too near the dripping of 
trees, or too near walls. It increaſes very faſt by off- 
ſets, by which all the other ſpecies are alſo to be pro- 
pagated. Theſe roots may be tranſplanted any time 
from May to the end of july; after which it will be too 
late to remove them. The jacobxa ought to be kept in 
a moderate ſtove all winter; in which caſe it will ſend 
forth plenty of offsets, that will produce vigorous plants.-- 
The roots of the Guernſey lily are generally brought 
over in June and July; but the ſooner they are taken 
out of the ground aftcr the leaves decay, the better : for 
altho' the roots which are taken np when their flower- 


ſtems begin to appear, will flower; yet their flowers will 


not be ſo large, nor will their roots be near ſo good af- 
ter, as thoſe which were removed before they ſent forth 
freſh fibres. When theſe roots come over, they ſhould be 
planted in pots filled with freſh, light, ſandy earth, mixed 
with alittle very rotten dung, and placed in a warm ſitua- 
tion, obſerving now and then to refreſh the earth with 
water: but by no means let them have too much wet, 
which would rot their roots, eſpecially before they come 
up. About the middle of September, ſuch of the roots 
as are ſtrong enough to flower will begin to ſhow the 
bud of their flower- ſtem: therefore theſe pots ought to 
be removed into a ſituation where they may have the 
benefit of the ſan, and be ſheltered from ſtrong winds. 
When the flowers begin to open, the pots ſhould be 
removed under ſhelter, to prevent injury from too much 
wet, —After the flowers are decayed, the green leaves 
will begin to ſhoot forth in length ; and, if ſhelter- 


ed from ſevere cold, will continue growing all win- 


ter ; but they maſt have as much tree air as poſſible 


in mild weather, and are to be covered only in great 


rains or froſts. 


frame is the moſt proper ſhelter for them; the glaſſes 
of which may be taken off every day in dry open wea- 


ther, which will encourage the leaves to grow ſtrony 


and broad. The roots ſhould be tranſplanted every 


fourth or fifth year, toward the end of June or hegin- 


ning of July; the ofisets alſo ſhonld be taken off and 


planted 1n pots, where in three years time they will 


produce flowers. The other ſpecicſes of the amaryllis 


may caſily be raiſed by taking care to ſhelter them in 


a ſtove from the winter's cold. 
AMARYNTFHUS (anc. geog.), a hamlet of Ere- 
trias, in the iland of Eubœa, about ſeven ſtadia diſtant 


from its walls. Here Diana was worſhipped by an 
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annual ſolemnity, at which thoſe of Caryſtus aliſted ; Amaſia 


amauro ſis. 
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hence the title of the goddeſs was Amarynthis, and A. 
mary ſia. | | 

AMASIA (anc. geog.), now Marpurg, a city in 
the landgraviate of Heſſe, on the Lahn. According 


to others, it is Embden in Weſtphalia. 


' AMASIA, an ancient town of Turkey, in Natolia, 
remarkable for the birth of Strabo the geographer. 


It is the reſidence of a baſhaw, and gives its name to 


the province it ſtands in, where there are the beſt wines 
and the beſt fruits in Natolia. It is ſeated near the ri- 
ver Iris or Caſalmack ; and was anciently the reſidence 
of the kings of Cappadocia, E. Long. 36. 10. N. 
Lat. 39. 33. | 
AmMaAsIa, the name of the northern diviſion of Leſ- 


ſer Aſia, lying on the ſouth ſhore of the Enxine ſea in 
Natolia. 


It takes its name from Amaſia the capital, 
mentioned in the preceding article, e 
AMASO NIA, in botany : A genus of the angio- 
ſpermia order, belonging. to the didynamia claſs of 
plants; the characters of which are: The calyx is a 
tripartite monophyllous perianthium, bell-ſhaped and 
perſiſtent : The corolla is monopetalous and tubular; 
the border quinquefid, expanding, and ſmall : The /ta- 
mina conſiſt of four filaments longer than the corolla; 
the antheræ oval and incumbent: The pitillum has an 
ovate germen; the ſtylus the length of the ſtamina ; 
the ſtigmata two, acute: There is no pericarpium: 
208 ſeed is an ovate unilocular nut, the length of the 
calyx. , 7 
AMATHUS, a very ancient town in the ſonth of 
Cyprus (Strabo, Ptolemy) : fo called from Amathus 
the founder ; or, according to others, from Amath, a 
Phoenician town ſacred to Venus; with a very ancient 
temple of Adonis and Venus : and hence Venus is de- 
nominated ecru f (Tacitus). According to Ovid, 
it was a place rich in copper- ore, and where the in- 
habitants became Ceraſtæ, or horned. Now called 
Limiſſo. „ 
AMATHUS (anc. geog.), a town of the tribe of Gad, 


beyond Jordan; but whether ata greater or leſs diſtance 


from it, is not ſo eaſy to determine. Euſebius places 
it in the Lower Peræa; Reland, in Ramoth-Gilead. 
Gabinins, proconſul of Syria, eſtablithed five juridical 
conventions in Judea ; two of which were on-the other 


| fide Jordan ; one at Gadara, the other at Amathus; 


( Joſephus), | 

AMATORI mvscuL1r, in anatomy, a term ſome-- 
times uſed: for the obliquus ſaperior and obliquus infe- 
rior muſcles of the eye, as theſe muſeles aſſiſt in ogling 


or drawing the eye ſide ways. 
For this purpoſe, a common hot-bed 


AMATRICE, a city of the kingdom of Naples, in 
the fafther Abruzzo, upon the confines of the pope's 


territories, and the marquiſate of Ancona, 


 AMAUROSIS, in medicine, a deprivation of ſight, 


the eye remaining fair and ſeemingly unaffected. A, 
perfect amauroſis is when the blindneſs is total; when 


there is ſtill a power of diſtinguiſhing light from dark- 
neſs, the diſeaſe is called by M. de St Ives an imperfect 
There is a periodical ſort which comes on 


inſtantaneouſſy, continues for hours, or days, and then 
diſappears. Mr Hey, ſurgeon at Leeds, mentions ſe- 
ve ral caſes of patients afflicted with the amauroſis who 
were relieved by being electriſied. „„ pn 
 AMAZONIA, or. the country of the American: 
| | | AMA. 


Amazonia. 


Amtananiia, AMA ZO, is ſuuate between 80 and 70 d 
—_— wc ln 


AMA 
rees of 
gitnde ; and between the cquator and 15 de- 

ces of ſouth latitude ; being bounded on the fourth 
by La Plata, on the weft by Pern, on the north} by 
the province of Terra Firma, and on the caſt by 
Brazil, 

With reſpe& to the Amazons ſaid to have given 
name to this territory, they have been repreſented as 
poeerned and led to war only by their __ No men 
were ſuffered to live among them; though thoſe: of 
ſome neighbouring nations were ſuffered to viſit them, 
at 4 certain ſeaſon, for the ſake of procreation. The 
females iſſuing from this commerce were bred up with 
care, and inſtructed in what relates to war and govern- 
ment; as to the males, they were ſent away into the 
country of their fathers. But no ſuch nation is at 
preſent to be found, any more than the giants and ca- 
nibals mentioned by che firſt adventurers thither. 


Amazonia is rally a flat region, — in 
woods, lakes, 2 bogs, and moraſſes. The chi 
river, and one of the largeſt in the world, is that call- 
ed the river of Amazons, or the Orcllana, which is 
formed by two large rivers, the one rifing in the pro- 
vince of Quito, à little ſouth of the equator, in 73 
degrees of weſt longitade, and the other, named Xauxa, 
ing in the lake af Bourbon, near the Andes, in ten 
degrees of ſoumh latitude. Thoſe two rivers uniting 
on the confines of Peru and Amazonia, in three de- 
grees odd minutes of fouth latitude, aſſume the name 
of Amazon; whence running caſtward upwards of 200 
miles, aud afterwards inclining tothe north they fall into 
the Atlantic ocean by 84 channels, which in the rainy 
ſcaſon overflow the adjacent country. Beſides the two 
ſtreams mentioned, a multitude of others, both on the 
north and ſouth fide, contribute to the formation of 
this extraordinary river. As it runs almoſt acroſs the 
broadeſt part of South America, it is computed to be 


between four and five thouſand miles in length, inclu- 


ding ail its windings. Its channel from Junta de los 


Reyos, about 60 degrees from its head, to the river 


Maranhon, is from one to two leagues broad; it then 
-widens from three to four, and becomes gradually 
broader as it 1 ocean. Between the places 

laſt mentioned, its depth is from five to ten fathom; 
but from Maranhon to Rio Negro it increaſes to 20 
fathom; aſter which it is ſometimes 30, and ſometimes 
50 fathoms, or more, till it comes near the end of its 
courſe. It has no ſand- banks, nor does the ſhore ſhelve 


ſo as to render it dangerous for veſſels, The manetu 


and tortoiſe abound both 
the other rivers ; and the 
guard 8 the crocodile, aligators, and water- ſer- 
pents, which alſo ſwarm here. | 

The air, as in the countries under the fame parallel, 
is obſerved to be nearly as cool under the equator as 
about the tropics, on account of the rains continuing 
longer, and the ſky in that ſcaſon being clouded. Be- 
ſides, an caſterly. wind ſets from the Atlantic up the 
_ ſo ſtrong, that veſſels are carried by it againſt the 

eam. 
The produce of the country is Indian corn and the 
caſſavi root, of which they make flour and bread ; to- 
bacco, cotton, ſugar, ſarſaparilla, yams, potatoes, and 
other roots. They have alſo plenty of veniſon, fiſh, 


n the banks of this and 
rmen muſt be upon their 
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of all colours, the fleſh of which ſerves for food and Amazonia, 


out either bread or ſalt. 
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the feathers for ornament. All the trees here are ever - 

rens : and fruits, flowers, and herbage, are in per- 
fedtio u all the year round. The principal fruns art 
cocoa-nts, ananas or pine-applcs, guavas, bananas, 
and fuch others as are uſually found between the tro- 
pics. The foreſt and timber trees are cedar, Brazil 
wood, oak, 5 iron- wood, ſo called from 
its weight and &, and feveral ſorts of dycing 

The natives are of the common ſtature, with goo 

features, a copper complexion, black eyes and hair. 
It is computed that there are of them about x50 dif- 
ferent tribes or nations, and the villages are fo nume- 
rous as to be within call of one another. Among thoſe 
the Homagnes, a people near the head of the river, 
are famous for their cotton manufaQures ; the Jurines, 


who live between five and ten degrees of latitude, for 


their joiners work; and the Wroſifſars for their earthen 
ware. The Topinambes, who inhabit a large iſland 
in the river, are remarkable for their ſtrength. Some 
of thoſe nations frequently make war upon cach other. 
Their armour conſiſts of darts, javelins, bows and ar- 
rows, and they wear targets of cane, orfiſh-ſkin. They 
make ſlaves of their priſoners, whom they otherwilc 


uſe very well. Every tribe is governed by its reſpective 


chief or king, the marks of whoſe dignity are a crown 


of parrots feathers, a chain of hon'stceth or claws hung 


round his neck, or girt about his waiſt, and a wooden 


ſword, which he carries in his hand. 


Moſt of thoſe nations, except the Homagnes, go 
naked. The men thruſt pieces of cane through their 
cars and under-lips, as well as through the ſkin of the 
pudenda. At the griſtle of their notes they alſo hang 
glaſs beads, which wag to and fro when they ſpeak. 
They are ſuch ſkilful markſmen, that they will ſhoot 
fiſb-as they ſwim ; and what they catch they cat with- 
They worſhip images, which 
they always carry with them on their expeditions ; 


but they neither have temples nor any order of prieſts; 


and it both polygamy and concubinage. 
The country affords neither gold nor ſilver mines; 
only a ſmall quantity of the former is found in the ri- 


vulets which fall into the Amazon. near its fources in 


Peru, While the Spaniards imagined that it contained 


thoſe metals, they made great efforts from Peri to re- 
duce this territory to ſubjection; till being at length 
undecei ved, they abandoned the deſign. 


AMAZONS, in antiquity, a nation of female war- 
riors, who founded an empire in Aſia Minor, npon the 


river Thermodoon, along the coaſts of the Black Sea. 
They are ſaid to have formed a ſtate out of which men 


were excluded. What commerce they had with that 
ſex, was only with ſtrangers; they killed all their male 


children ; and they cut off the right breaſts of their te- 


males, to make them more fit for the combat. From 


which laſt circumſtance it is, that they are ſuppoſed to 


take their name, viz. from the privative «, and wats; 
mamma, © breaſt.” But Dr Bryant, in his Analyſis 

of Ancient Mythology, explodes this account as fa- 
bulons ; and obſerves, that they were in general Cn- 
thite colonies from Egypt and Syria, who formed ſet- 
tlements in different countries, and that they derived 


their name from 297, the ©* ſun,” which was the na- 


and fowl. Among the latter are vaſt flocks of parrots tional object of worſhip. Vol. iii. p. 463.—It has 


in- 


deed 
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Amecers. dttd been controverted even among ancrent writers, 
= uycther ever there really were ſuch a nation as that of 


the Amazons. Strabe, Palephatus, and others, deny 
it. On the contrary, Herodotus, Pauſanius, Diodo- 
ras Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, Juitin, Pliny, Mela, 
Plutarch, &c. exprelisly aſſert it. 
MI. Petit, 4 French pliy ſician, publiſhed a Latin dii- 
ſertation in 168 5, to prove that there was really a na- 
tion of Amazons; it contains 2 gore of —_— in- 
quitics, relating to their habit, their arms, cities 
butle by them, &c. Others -of the moderns alſo main- 
Lain, that their exiſtence is ſuſſicientiy proved by the 
teitimony of ſuch of the hiſtorians of antiquity as are 
moſt worthy of creda ; by the monuments which many 
ef them have mentioned; and by medals, ſome of which 
are tall remaining ; and that there is not the leaſt room 
40 believe that what is laid of them is fabulous. 
The Amazons are mentioned by the moſt ancient of 
the Greek writers. In the third book of the Iliad, 
Homer repreſents Priam ſpeaking of himſelf as ha- 
ving been preſent, in the carlier part of his life, in a 
battle with the Amazons: and ſome of them after - 
wards came to the aſſiſtance of that prince during the 
ſiege of Troy. 

The Amazons are particularly mentioned by Hero - 
dotus. That hiſtorian informs us, that the Grecians 
Fought a battle with the Amazons on the river Ther- 
modoon, and defeated them, After their victory, they 
carried off all the Amazons they could take alive, in 
three ſhips. But whilſt they were out at ſea, theſe 
Amazons conſpired againſt the men, and killed them 
all. Having, however, no knowledge of navigation, 
nor any {ll in the uſe of the rudder, fails, or oars, 
they were driven by wind and tide till they arrived 
at the precipices of the lake Mæotis, in the territories 
of the Scythians. Here the Amazons went aſhore, 


and marching into the country, ſcized and mounted the 


firſt horſes they met with, and began to plunder the 
inhabitants. The Scythians at firſt conceived them 
to be men; but after they had had fkirmiſhes with 
them, and taken ſome priſoners, they diſcovered them 
10 be women, They were then unwilling to carry on 
Poſtilities againſt them; and by degrecs a number of 
the young Scythians formed cennections with them, and 
were deſirons that theſe gentle dames ſhould live with 
them as wives, and be incorporated with the reſt of 
the Scythians. The Amazons agreed to continue their 
connection with their Scythian huſbands, but refuſed to 
aſſociate with the reſt of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, and ofpecially with the women of it. They af- 
 kerwards prevailed upon their huſbands to rctire to Sar - 
anatia, where they ſetiled. Hence,” ſays Herodo- 
tus, „the wives of the Sarmatians fill continue their 
ancient way of living. They hunt on horſcback in the 
company of their huſbands, and ſometimes alone. The. 

march with their armies, and wear the ſame dreiſs wit 

the men. The Sarmatians uſe the Scytlian language, 
but corrupted from the beginning, becauſe the Ama- 
zons never learned to ſpeak correctly. Their marriages 
are attended with this circumſtance : no virgin is per- 
mitted to marry till ſhe has killed an enemy in the 


field; ſo that ſome always grow old before they can 


ify themſelves as the law requires. 
ken Siculns ſays, There was formerly a na- 


lion, who dyweltncar the river Thermodoon, which was 


# 
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inbjceted ro the government of women, ant in which Amazons. 
the women, like men, managed all the military ata. 
Among theſe female warriors, it is ſaid, was one whe 


tated the valonr of her m 
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excelled the reſt in ſtrength and valour, She aſſembied 
together an army of women, whom ſhe trained np in 
military diſcipline, and fabducd ſome of the neighbour- 
ang nations. Afterwards, having by ther vatour in- 
creaſed their fame, fhe led her army again the reſt ; 
and being ſucceſsful, ſhe was ſo putted up, chat ſhe ty- 
led herſelt the daughter of Mars, and ordered the men 
to ſpin wool, and to do the work of the women within 
doors. She alſo made laws, by which the women were 
enjoined iO go to the wars, and the men to be kept at 
home in a ſervile ſtate, and employed in the meaneſt 
offices. They alſo debititared tine arms and:thighs of 
thoſe mate children who were born to them, that they 
might be thetreby.rendered/unfit for war. They ſear - 
ed che right breaſts of their girls, chat 1 be 
no hindrance to them in fighting: from hence they 

derived the name of Amazons. Their queen, having 


become extremely eminent for fill and knowledge in 


military affairs, at length built a large city at the 
mouth of the river Thermodoon, and adorned it with 
a magnificent palace. In her enterprizes the cxattly. 
adhered to military diſcipline and good order; and ſhe 
added to her empire all the adjoining nations, even to, 
the river Tanais. Having performed theſe expleits, 
ſhe at laſt ended her days like a hero, falling in a bat - 
tle, in which ſhe had tonght courageouſly. She was 
ſucceeded in the kingdom by her daughter, who imi- 
er, aud in ſome exploits 
excelled her. She caufed tlie girls from their very in- 

fancy to be excreiſed in hunting, and tu be daily train- 
ed up in military exerciſes. She inſtituted ſolemn fe- 
ſtivals-and ſacrifices: to Mars and Diana, which were 
named Tauropoli. She aftervrards carried her arms 

beyond the river Tanais, and ſubdued all the people of. 
thoſe tegions, even unto Thrace. Returning thence 
with a great quantity of ſpoils imo her-own kingdom, 


ſhe, cauſed magnificent temples. to be erected to the 


deitics before mentioned ; and ſhe gained the love of 
her ſubjects by her mild and gentle government. She 
afterwards undertook an expedition againſt thoſe who. 
were on the other ſide of the river, and ſubjected to. 
her dominion a great part of Aſia, extending her arms 
as far as Syria.“ | 7 

Diodorus alſo. mentions another race of Amazons 
who dwelt in Africa; and hom he ſpeaks of as being 
of greater antiquity than thoſe who lived near che i- 
ver Thermodoon. In the weſtern parts of Lybia, 
ſays he, upon the borders of thoſe tracts chat are 
habitable, there was anciemly a nation under the go- 
vernment of women, and wlioſe manners and modt of 
living were altogether different from our. It was the 
cuſtom for theſe women to manage all military affairs; 
and for a certain time, during which they preſerved 
their virginity, they went out as ſoldiers into tlie field. 
After ſome years employed in this manner, when the 
time appaintcd for this purpoſe was expired, they aſſo- 
ciatcd themſelves with men, in order wobtainchitdren. . 
But the and al} public offices,” 


| whey kept: 
entirely in their on hands. The men, as the women 
are with us, were employed in houſehold affairs, ſub- 
mitting themfelves wholly to the authority of their 
wives. They were not permitted 10. take any part in 
military 


. 
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Amszohs. military affairs, or to have any command, or any pub- 
◻ lic authority, which might have any tendency to en- 
courage them to caſt off the yoke of their wives. As 


ſoon as any child was born, it was delivered to the fa- 
ther, to be fed with milk or ſuch other food as was 


ſuitable to its age. If females were born, they ſcared 
their breaſts, that they might not be. burdenſome to 


them when they grew up; for they conſidered them as 


great hindrances in fighting,” 

Juſlinian repreſents the Amazonian republic to have 
taken its riſe in Scythia, The Scythians had a great 
part of Aſia under their dominion upwards of 400 
years, till they were conquered by Ninus, the founder 
of the Aſſyrian empire. After his death, which hap- 
pened abont 1150 years before the Chriſtian #ra, and 
that of Semiramis and their ſon Ninias, Illinus and Sco- 
lopites, princes of the royal blood of Scythia, were dri- 
ven from their country by other princes, who like them 
aſpired to the crown. They departed with their wives, 
children, and friends ; and ** followed by a great 
number of young people of both ſe 
to Aſiatic Sarmatia, beyond mount Camaſſus, where 
they formed an cſtabliſhment, ſupplying themſclves with 
_ the riches they wanted, by making excurſions into the 
countries bordering on the Euxine Sea, The people 
of thoſe countrics, exaſperated by the incurſions of 
their new neighbours, united, ſurpriſed, and maſſacred 
the men. | 
The women then reſolving to revenge their death, 
and at the ſame time to provide for their own ſecurity, 
reſolved to form a new kind of government, to chooſe 
a queen, enact laws, and maintain themſelves, without 
men, even againſt the men themſelves. This deſign 
was not ſo very ſurpriſing as at firſt ſight appears : for 
the greateſt number of the girls among the Scythians 
had been inured to the ſame exerciſes as the boys; to 
draw the bow, to throw the javelin, to manage other 
arms; to riding, hunting, and even the painful labours 
that ſeem reſerved for men ; and many of them, as a- 
mong, the Sarmatians, accompanied the men in war. 
Hence they had no ſooner formed their refolution, than 
they prepared to execute it, and exerciſed themſclves 
in all military operations, They ſoon ſecured the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the country; and not content with 
ſhowing their neighbours that all their efforts to drive 
them thence or ſubdue them were ineffectual, they 
made war upon them, and extended their own frontiers, 


They had hitherto made uſe of the inſtructions and aſ- 


ſiſtance of a few men that remained in the country; but 


finding at length that they could ſtand their ground, 


and aggrandize themſclves, without them, they killed 
all thoſe whom flight or chance had ſaved from the fury 
of the Sarmatians, and for ever renounced marriage, 
which they now conſidered as an inſupportable ſlavery. 
But as they could only ſecure the duration of their new 
kingdom by propagation, they made a law to go e- 
yery year to | frontiers, to invite the men to come 
to them ; to deliver themſelves up to their embraces, 
without choice on their part, or the leaſt attachment ; 
and to leave them as ſoon as they were pregnant. All 
thoſe whom age rendered fit for propagation, and, were 
willing to ſerve the ſtate by breeding girls, did not go 
at the ſame time in ſearch of men: for in order to ob- 
tain a right to promote the multiplication of the ſpe- 
cies, they muſt firſt have contributed to its deſtruction: 
No 13. | | 
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thought worthy of giving birth to chil- A 
nor was any thong y of giving o chil- Amazons, 


xes, they paſſed in- 


Clidemus. 
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dren till ſhe had killed three men. ä 

If from this commerce they brought forth girls, they 
educated them; but with reſpect to the boys, if we 
may believe N they ſtrangled them at the moment 
of their birth: according to Diodorus Siculus, they 
twiſted their legs and arms, ſo as to render them unfit 
for military exerciſes; but „ ay" Curtius, Philo- 
ſtratus, and Jordarus, ſay, that the leſs ſavage ſent them 
to their fathers, It is probable, that at firſt, when their 
fury againſt the men was carried to the greateſt height, 
they killed the boys: that when this fury abated, and 
molt of the mothers were filled with horror at depriving 
the little creatures of the lives they had juſt received from 
them, they fulfilled the firſt duties of a mother; but, to 
prevent their cauling a revolution in the ſtate, maim- 
cd them in ſuch a manner as to render them incapable 
of war, and employed them in the mean offices which 
theſe warlike women thought beneath them : in ſhort, 
that, when their conqueſts had confirmed their power, 
their ferocity ſubſiding, they entered into political en- 
gagements with their neighbours; and the number of 
the males they had preſerved becoming burthenſome, 
they, at the deſire of thoſe who rendered them preg- 
nant, ſent them the boys, and continued ſtill to keep 
the girls. | LE 

As ſoon as the age of the pirls permitted, they took 
away the right breaſt, that they might draw the bow 
with the greater force. The common opinion is, that 
they burnt that breaſt, by applying to it, at cight 
years of age, a hot brazen inſtrument, which inſenlibly 
dried np the fibres and glands : ſome think that they 
did not make uſe of ſo much ceremony, bnt that when 
the part was formed they got rid of it by amputation : 
ſome, again, with much greater probability, aſſert, that 
they employed no violent meaſures ; but, by a continual 
compreſſion of that part from infancy, prevented its 
growth, at leaſt fo far as to hinder its ever being in- 
commodious in war. | 


Plutarch, treating of the Amazons in his life of The- 


. ſeus, conſiders the accounts which had been preſerved 


concerning them as partly fabulons and partly true. 
He gives ſome account of a battle which had been 
fought between the Athenians and the Amazons at A- 
thens; and he relates ſome particulars of this battle 
which had been recorded by an ancient writer named 
He ſays, “ That the left wing of the A- 
mazons moved towards the place which is yet called 
Amazonium, and the right to a place called Pryx, near 
Chryſa; upon which the Athenians, iſſuing from be- 
hind the temple of the muſes, fell upon them ; and 
that this is true, the graves. of thoſe that were ſlain, to 
be ſeen in the ſtreets that lead to the gate Piraica, by 
the temple of the hero Chalcodne, gre a ſufficient proof. 
And here it was that the Athenians were ronted, and 
ſhamefully turned their backs to women, as far as to 
the temple of the Furies. But freſh ſapplies coming 
in from Palladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum, charged 
their right wing, and beat theri back into their very 
tents; in which action a great number of the Ama- 
zons were ſlain.” In another place he ſays, © It ap- 
pears that the paſſage of the Amazons through Theſ- 
ſaly was not without oppoſition ; for there are yet to 
be ſeen many of their ſepulchres near Scotuſæa and Cy- 
nocephalæ. And in his life of Pompey, ſpeaking of 

the 
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Amazons. che Amazons, Plutarch ſays, They inhabit thoſe parts 
——— of mount Caucaſus that look towar 


the Hyrcanian ſea 
(not bordering upon the Albanians, for the territories 
of the Getz and the Leges lie betwixt): and with 
theſe people do they yearly, for two months only, ac- 
company and cohabit, bed and board, near the river 
Thermodoon. After that they retire to their own ha- 
bitations, and live alone all the reſt of the year.“ 
Quintus Curtius ſays, The nation of the Amazons 
is ſituated upon the borders of Hyrcania, inhabiting the 
lains of Thermiſcyra, near the river Thermodoon. 
heir queen was named Thaleſtris, and ſhe bad under 


her ſubj ection all the country that lies between mount 


Cancaſus and the river Phaſis. This queen came out 
of her dominions, in conſequence of an ardent deſire 
ſhe had conceived to ſee Alexander; and being adyanc- 
ed near the place where he was, ſhe previouſly ſent meſ- 
ſengers to acquaint him, that the queen was come to 
have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing and converſing with him. 
Having obtained permiſſion to viſit him, ſhe advanced 
with 300 of her Amazons, leaving the reſt of her troops 
behind. As ſoon as ſhe came within fight of the 
king, ſhe leaped from her horſe, holding two javelins 
in her right hand. The apparel of the Amazons does 
not cover all the body ; for their left ſide is naked down 
to the ſtomach, nor does the ſkirts of their garments, 
which they tie up in a knot, reach below their knees. 
They preſerve their left breaſt entire, that they may be 
able to ſuckle their female offspring; and they cut off 
and ſear their right, that they may draw their bows, 
and caſt their darts, with the greater caſe. Thaleſtris 
looked at the king with an undaunted countenance, 
and narrowly examined his perſon ; which did not, ac- 
cording to her ideas, come up to the fame of his great 
exploits : For the barbarians have a great veneration for 
a majeſtic perſon, eſteeming thoſe only to be capable of 
performing great actions, on whom nature has confer- 
red a dignified appearance. The king having aſked her 
whether ſhe had any thing to deſire of him, ſhe replied, 
without ſcruple or heſitation, that ſhe was come with 
a view to have children by him, ſhe being worthy to 
bring him heirs to his dominions. Their offspring, if 
of the female ſex, ſhe would retain herſelf; and if of 
the male ſex, it ſhould be delivered to Alexander. He 
then aſked her whether ſhe would accompany him in 
his wars? But this ſhe declined, alleging, That ſhe had 
left nobody to take care of her kingdom. She conti- 
nued to ſolicit Alexander, that he would not fend her 
back without conforming to her wiſhes ; but it was not 
till after a delay of 13 days that he complied, She then 
returned to her own kingdom.“ 
Juſtin alſo repeatedly mentions this viſit of Thaleſtris 
to Alexander; and in one place he ſays, that ſhe made 
2 march of 25 days, in order to obtain this meeting 
with him. The interview between Alexander wal 
Thaleſtris is likewiſe mentioned by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus. The learned Goropius, as he is quoted by Dr 
Petit, laments, in very pathetic terms, the hard fate 
of Thaleſtris, who was obliged to travel ſo many miles, 
and to encounter many hardſhips, in order io procure 
this interview with the Macedonian prince ; and, from 
the circumſtances, is led to conſider the whole account 
as incredible, But Dr Petit, with equal erndition, with 
equal eloquence, and with ſuperior force of reaſoning, 
_ at length determines, that her journey was not founded 
Vor. I. | | 
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upon irrational principles, and that full credit is due to Amazons. 


mode of living, may 
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thoſe | rl and venerable hiſtorians 
tranſaction has been recorded. | 
The Amazons are repreſented as being armed with 
bows and arrows, with javelins, and alſo with ag ue 
of a particular conſtruction, which was denominate 
the axe of the Amazons, According to the elder Pli- 
ny, this axe was invented by Penthiſilea, one of thele 
queens, On many ancient medals are repreſcntations 
of the Amazons, armed with theſe axes. They are alſo 
faid to have had bucklers in the ſhape of a half-moon, 
The Amazons are mentioned by many other ancient 
authors beſide. thoſe which have been enumerated ; 
and if any credit be due to the accounts concerni 


by whom this 


them, they ſubſiſted through ſeveral ages. They ar 


repreſented as having rendered themſelves extremely 
formidable; as having founded cities, enlarged the 
boundaries of their dominions, and conquered ſeveral 
other nations. | Weng 
That at any period there ſhould have been women, 
who, without * aſſiſtance of men, built cities and 
governed them, raiſed armies and commanded them, 
ad miniſtered public affairs, and extended their domi- 
nion by arms, is undoubtedly ſo contrary to all that 
we have ſeen and known of human affairs, as to appear 
in a very great degree incredible ; but that women may 
have exiſted ſufficiently robuſt and ſufficiently coura- 
geous to have engaged in warlike enterpriſes, and even 
to have been — in them, is certainly not impoſ- 
ſible, however contrary to the uſual courſe of things. 
In ſupport of this ſide of the queſtion, it may be urged, 
that women who have been early trained to warlike 
exerciſes, to hunting, and to an hard and laborious 
* rendered more ſtrong, and ca- 
pable of more vigorous exertions, than men who have 
led indolent, delicate, and luxurious lives, and who 
have ſeldom been expoſed even to the inclemencies of 
the weather. The limbs of women, as well as of men, 
are ſtrengthened and rendered more robuſt by frequent 
and laborions exerciſe. A nation of women, therefore, 
brought up and diſciplined as the ancient Amazons are 
repreſented to have been, would be ſuperior to an equal 
number of effeminate men; though they might be much 
inferior to an equal number of hardy men trained up 
and diſciplined in the ſame manner. oe aig 
That much of what is ſaid of the Amazons 1s fabu- 


' Jous, there can be no reaſonable doubt; but it does 


not therefore follow, that the whole is without foun- 
dation, The ancient medals and monuments on which 
they are repreſented are very numerous, as are allo the 
teſtimonies of ancient writers. It ſeems not rational 
to ſuppoſe that all this originated in fiction, though it 
may be much blended with it. The Abbé Guyon 
ſpeaks of the hiſtory of the Amazons as having been 
regarded by many perſons as fabulous, rather from 
prejudice than from any real and ſolid examination; 
and it muſt be acknowledged, that the arguments in fa- 
vour of their exiſtence, from ancient hiſtory, and from 
ancient monuments, are extremely powerful. The fact 
ſeems to be, that truth and fiction have been blended in 
the narrations concerning theſe ancient heroines. 
Inſtances of heroiſm in women have occaſionally oc- 
curred in modern times, ſomewhat reſembling that of 
the ancient Amazons. The times and the manners of 
chivalry in particular, by bringing great enterpriſes, 
1 bold 
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iaſpired the women with the ſame taſte, The women, 
in conſequence of the prevailing paſſion, were now 
ſeen in the middle of camps and of armies. They 
quitted the ſoft and tender inclinations, and the deli- 
catc offices of their own ſex, for the toils and the toil- 
ſome o:cupation of ours. During the crufades, ani- 
mated by the double enthuſiaſm of religion and of va- 
Jour, they often performed the moſt romantic exploits ; 
obtained indulgencies on the field of battle, and died 
with arms in their hands, by the fide of their lovers or 
of their huſbands. | 
In Europe, the women attacked and defcnded for- 
tifications; princeſſes commanded their armies, and 
obtained victories. Such was the celebrated Joan de 
Montfort, diſputing for her duchy of Bretagne, aud 
ſighting in perſon, Such was that ſtill more celebrated 
rgarct of Anjou, active and intrepid general and 
ſoldier, whoſe genius ſapported a long time a feeble 
huſband ; which taught him to conquer ; which repla- 
ced him upon the throne ; which twice relicved him 
from priſon; and, oppreſſed by fortanc and by rebels, 
which did not bend 0 after ſhe had decided in perſon 
twelve battles. - 


. The warlike ſpirit among the women, conſiſtent 


with ages of barbariſm, when every thing is impetuous 
hecauſe nothing is fixed, and when all exceſs is the 
excels of force, continued in Europe upwards of 400 
years, ſhowing itſelf from time to time, and always in 
the middle of convulſions or on the eve of great revo- 
lations, But there were Kras and countries in which 
that ſpirit appeared with particular luſtre. Such were 
the diſplays it made in the 15th and 16th centuries in 
Hungary, and in the iſlands of the Archipelago and the 
Mediterrancan when they were invaded by the Turks, 
Among the ſtriking inſtances of Amazonian conduct 
in modern ladies, may be mentioned that of Jane of 
Belleville, widow of Monſ. de Cliſſon, who was be- 
headed at Paris in the year 1343, on a ſuſpicion of 
carrying on a correſpondence with England and the 
Count de Montfort. This lady, filled with grief for 
the death of her late huſband, and exaſperated at the 
ill treatment which ſhe conſidered him as having recei- 
ved, ſent off © her fon ſecretly to London; and when 
her apprehenſions were removed with reſpect to him, 
ſhe fold her jewels, fitted out three ſhips, and put to 
ſea, to revenge the death of her huſband upon all the 
French with whom ſhe ſhould mect. This new cor- 
fair made ſeveral deſcents upon Normandy, where ſhe 
ſtormed caſtles; and the . e of that province 
were ſpectators more than once, whilſt their villages 


were all in a blaze, one of the fineſt women in Eu- 
rope, with a ſword in one hand and a torch in the 


other, urging the carnage, and eyeing with pleaſure 
all the horrors of war.“ 

We read in Mezery, under the article of the Croiſade, 
preached by St Barnard in the year 1147, © That many 
women did not content themſelves with taking the croſs, 
but that they alſo took up arms to defend it, and com- 
poſed ſquadrons of females, which rendered credible all 
that has been ſaid of the proweſs of the Amazons.” 

In the year 1590, the League party obtained ſome 
troops from the king of Spain. Upon the news of 
their being diſembarked, Barri de St Aunez, Henry 
IV's governor at Leucate, ſet ont to communicate a 
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Amazons. bold adycntures, and extravagant heroiſm, into faſhion, 
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ſcheme to the Duke de Montmorenci, commander in Amazens, 
that province, He was taken on his way. by ſome [ 


the troops of the League, who were alſo upon their 
march with the Spaniards towards Leucate. They 
were perſuaded, that by thus having the governor in 
their hands the gates of that place would be immedi- 
ately opened to them, or at leaſt would not hold out 
long. But Conſtantia de Cecelli, his wiſe, aftcr hav- 
ing aſſembled the garriſon, put herſelf fo reſolutely at 
their head, pike in hand, that he inſpired the weakelt 
with courage; and the beliegers were repulſed where- 
ever they preſented themſelves. Shame and their great 
loſs having rendered them deſperate, they ſent a meſ- 
ſage to this courageous woman, acquainting her, that 
if ſhe continued to defend herſelf the would hang her 
huſband. She replicd with tears in her eyes,“ I have 
riches in abundance : I have offered them, and I do ſtill 
offer them, for his ranſom ; but I would not ignomini- 
outly purchaſe a life which he would reproach me with, 
and which he would be aſhamed to enjoy. I will not 
diſhonour him by treaſon againſt my king and country.“ 
The beſiegers having made a freſh attack without ſuc- 
ceſs, put her huſband to death, and raiſed the ſiege. 
Henry IV. afterwards ſent to this lady the brevet of 
governeſs of Leucate, with the reverſion for her ſon. 

The famous Maid of Orleans, alſo, is an example 
known to every reader. 

The Abbé Arnaud, in his Memoirs, ſpeaks of a 
Counteſs of St Balmont, who uſed to take the field with 
her huſband and fight by his ſide. She ſent ſeveral 
Spaniſh priſoners of her taking to Marſhal Feuquiers ; 
and what is not a liule cxtraordinary, this Amazon at 


home was all affability and ſweetneſs, and gave hcr{clf 


up to reading and acts of picty. - 

Dr Ibn ſcems to have given ſome credit to the 
accounts which have been tranſmitted down to us con- 
cerning the ancient Amazons; and he has endcavcured 
to ſhow, that we ozght not haſtily to reject ancient 
hiſtorical narrations becauſe they contain facts repug- 
nant to modern manners, and exhibit ſcenes to which 
nothing now occurring bears a reſemblance. © Of 
what we know not (ſays he) we can only judge by 
what we know. Every novelty appears more TOS 
as it is more remote from any thing with which expc- 
rience or teſtimony have hitherto acquainted us; and 
if it paſſes farther, beyond the notions that we have 
been accnſtomed to form, it becomes at laſt incredible. 
We ſeldom conſider, that human knowledge is very 
narrow ; that national manners are formed by chance ; 
that uncommon conjunctures of cauſes produce rare 
effects; or that what is impoſlible at one time or place 
may yet happen in another. It is always eaſier to de- 
ny than to enquire. To refuſe credit confers for a 
moment an appearance of ſuperiority which every little 
mind is tempted io aſſume, when it may be gaincd ſo 
cheaply as by withdrawing attention from evidence, 
and declining the fatigue of comparing probabilities. 
Many relations of travellers have been lighted as 
fabulous, till more frequent voyages have confirmed 
their veracity ; and it may reaſonably be imagined, that 
many ancient hiſtorians are unjuſtly ſuſpected of falſe- 
Shed" becauſe our own times afford nothing that re- 
ſembles what they tell. Few narratives will either to 
men or women appear more incredible than the hiſto- 
fies of the Amazons; of female nations, of whoſe con- 


ſtitution 
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ſtitution it was the eſſential and fundamental law, to 
exclade men from all participation either of public af- 
fairs or domeſtic buſineſs ; where female armies march - 
ed under female captains, female farmers gathered the 
harveſt, female partners danced together, and female 
wits diverted one another, Yet ſeveral ages of anti- 
quity have tranſmitted accounts of the Amazons of 
Caucaſus ; and, the Amazons of America, who have 


given their name to the greateſt river in the world, 


Condamine lately found ſuch memorials as can be ex- 


peed among erratic and unlettered nations, where e- 
vents are recorded only by tradition, and new ſwarms 
ſettling in the country from time to time confuſe and ef- 
face all traces of former times.“ | 

No author has taken ſo much pains upon this ſubject 
as Dr Petit. But, in the courſe of his work, he has 
given it as his opinion, that there is great difficulty in 
governing the women even at preſent, though they 
are unarmed and unpractiſed in the art of war. After 
all his elaborate inquiries and diſcuſſions therefore, this 
learned writer might probably think, that it is not an 
evil of the firſt magnitude that the race of Amazons 


nov ceaſes to exiſt. 


Rouſſeau ſays, © The empire of the woman is an 


empire of ſoftneſs, of addreſs, of complacency. Her 
commands are careſſes, her menaces are tears. But 
the empire of the Amazons was certainly an empire of 
a very different kind. Upon the whole, we may con- 
clude with Dr Johnſon : © The character of the an- 
cient Amazons was rather terrible than lovely. The 
hand could not be very delicate that was only employ- 
ed in drawing the bow and brandiſhing the battle-axe. 
Their power was maintained by cruelty, their courage 
was deformed by ferocity ; and their example only 
ſhows, that men and women live beſt together.” 
 Amazoxs (the river of), in America, See Ama- 
ZONIA. A 


Amazonian Habit, in antiquity, denotes a dreſs 


formed in imitation of the Amazons. Marcia, the fa- 
mons concubine of rhe emperor Commodus, had the ap- 
pellation of Amazonian, becauſe ſhe charmed him moſt 


in a habit of this kind. Hence alſo that prince himſelf 


engaged in combat in the amphitheatre in an Ama- 
zonjan habit; and of all titles the Amazonius was one 
of thoſe he moſt delighted in.—In honour either of 
the gallantor his miſtreſs, the month of December was 


alſo denominated Amazonivs—Some alſo apply Ama- 
_ zonian habit to the hunting-dreſs worn by many ladies 


Pyrenees are but low hills in compariſon of them. 


among us. 
AMBA, an Abyſlinian or Ethiopic word, ſignify- 


ing a rock, The Abyſlinians give names to each of 
their rocks, as Amba-Dorho, the rock of a hen, &c. 


Some of theſe rocks are ſaid to have the name of 4orni; 
and are of ſuch a ſtupendous height, that the Alps and 
A- 
mongſt the montains, and even frequently in the plains, 
of this country, ariſe ſteep and craggy rocks of various 
forms, ſome reſembling towers, others pyramids, &c. 
ſo perpendicular and ſmooth on the ſides, that they ſeem 
to he works of art; inſomuch, that men, cattle, &c. are 
craned up by the help of ladders and ropes: and yet 
the tops of theſe rocks arc covered with woods, mea- 
dows, fountains, fiſh-ponds, &c. which very ccpiouſly 
ſapply the animals ſeated thereon with all the conve- 
niencics of life. The moſt remarkable of theſe rocks 
is called Auba-Ceſhen. It is prodigiouſly ſteep, inthe 
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form of a caſtle built of free ſtone, and almoſt impreg- 
nable. Its ſummit is about half a Portagneſe league 
in breadth, and the circumference at the bottom about 
half a day's journey. The aſcent at firſt is eaſy ; but 
grows afterwards ſo ſteep, that the Abyſſine oxen, 
which will otherwiſe dener like goats, muſt be cran- 
ed np, and let down with ropes. - Here the princes of 
the blood were formerly confined, in low cottages 4- 
mongſt ſhrabs and wild cedars; with an allowance 
barely ſufficient to keep them alive, There is, accord- 
ing to Kircher, in this country, a rock fo carioutly hol- 
lowed by nature, that at a diſtance it reſembles a look- 
ing-glaſs; and oppoſite to this another, on the top of 
which nothing can be ſo ſoftly whiſpered but it may be 


heard a great way off, Between many of theſe rocks 


and mountains are yaſt abyſſes which appear very dread- 
ful to the eye. 3 . 3 
AMBACH T, in topography, denotes a kind of ju- 
riſdiction or territory, the poſſeſſor whereef has the ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice both in a/to and baſſo; or of 


what is called in the Scots law a power of pit and gal- 
lows, i. e. a power of drowning and hangin Tat 


ſome ancient writers, ambacht is particularly vſed for 


Ainbacht 

Py 
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the juriſdiction, government, or chief magiſtracy of a 


city. The word is very ancient, though uſed original- 
ly in a ſenſe ſomewhat different. Ennius calls a mer- 


cenary, or flave hired for money, ambatins ; and Cx- 


far gives the ſame appellation to a kind of dependents 
among the Gauls, who, without being ſlaves, were at- 
tached to the ſervice of great lords, © © 
 AMBAGES. See CIRCUMLOCUTION. „ 

_ AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, a ceremony among 
the Romans, when, in order to procure from the gods 


an happy harveſt, they conducted the victims thrice 


round the corn-fields in proceſſion, before ſacrificing 
them.— Ambarvalia were either of a private or public 
nature: the private were performed by the maſter of a 
family; and the public by the prieſts who officiated at 
the ſolemnity, called fratres ovales, The prayer pre- 
ferred on this occaſion, the formula of which we have 
in Cato de Re Ruſtica, cap. exlii. was called carmen 
ambervale. At theſe feaſts they ſacrificed to Ceres a 
ſow, a ſheep, and a bull or heifer, whence they took 
the name of ſuovetaurilia. The method of celebrating 
them was, to lead a victim round the fields, while the 
peaſants accompanied it, and one of their number, 
crowned with oak, hymned forth the praiſes of Ceres, 
in verſes compoled on purpoſe. This feſtival was cele- 


brated twice a-year ; at the end of January, according 


to ſome, or in April, according to others; and for the 
ſecond time, in the month of July, wh 


. 


AMBASSADOR, or EmpBassaDOR, a public miniſ- | 


ter ſent from one ſovereign prince, as a repreſcntative 
of his perſon to another. | „ 

Ambaſſadors are either ordinary or extraordinary. 
Ambaſſador in ordinary, is he who conſtantly reſides 
in the court of another prince, to maintain a good un- 
derſtanding, and look to the intereſt of his maſter. 
Till about two hundred years ago, ambaſſadors in or- 
dinary were not heard of: all, till then, were ambaſ- 
ſadors extraordinary ; that is, ſuch as are ſent on ſome 
extraordinary occaſion, and who retire as ſoon as the 
affair is diſpatched. 5 . 
By the law of nations, none under the quality of a 
ſovereign prince can ſend or receive an ambaſſador. At 
Athens, ambaſladors mounted the pulpit of the public 


3U2 orators, 


Aube, orators, and there 
Amber. ing the people wit 


AMB 
their commiſſion, acquaint- 
their errand. At Rome, they 
were introduced to the ſenate, and delivered their com- 
miſſions to the fathers. 
_ Ambaſſadors ſhould never attend any public ſolemni- 
ties, as marriages, funerals, &c, unleſs their maſters 
ave ſome intereſt therein: nor muſt they go into 
mourning on any occaſions of their own, becauſe they 
repreſent the perſon of their prince. By the civil law, 
the moveable goods of an ambaſſador, which are ac- 
counted an acceſſion to his perſon, cannot be ſcized on, 
neither as a pledge, nor for payment of a debt, nor by 
order of execution of judgment, nor by the king's or 
ſate's leave where he reſides, as ſome conceive tor all 
actions ought to be far from an ambaſſador, as well 
that which toucheth his neceſſaries, as his perſon : if, 
therefort he hath contracted any debt he is to be called 
upon kindly ; and if he refuſes, then letters of requeſt 
are to go to his maſter. Nor can any of the ambaſſa- 
dor's domeſtic ſervants that are regiſtered in the ſecre- 
tarics of Nate's office be arreſted in perſon or goods ; if 
they are, the proceſs ſhall be void, and the parties ſue- 


ing out and executing it ſhall ſuffer and be liable to ſuch 


naltics and corporal puniſhment as the lord chancel- 
for or either of the chief juſtices ſhall think fit to inflict. 
Yet ambaſſadors cannot be defended when they commit 
any thing againſt that ſtate, or the perſon of the prince, 
with whom they reſide; and if they are guilty of trea- 
ſon, felony, &c. or any other crime againſt the law of 
nations, they loſe the 1 of an ambaſſador, and 
may be ſubject to puniſhment as private aliens. 


AMB E, in /urgery, the name of an inſtrument for 


reducing diſlocated bones. In anatomy, a term for the 


| ſaperficial jutting out of a bone. 
AMBER /{Succinum), in natural hiſtory, a ſolid, 
hard, ſemipellucid, bituminous ſubſtance of a particu- 
Jar nature, of uſe in medicine and in ſeveral of the 
arts, It has been called ambra by the Arabians, and 
elefFrum by the Greeks. SEE as 

Amber has been of great repute in the world from 
the earlieſt times. Many years before Chriſt it was in 
eſteem as a medicine; and Plato, Ariſtotle, Herodo- 
tus, Æſchylus, and others, have commended its vir- 
tues. In the times of the Romans it became in high 
. eſteem as a gem; and in the luxurious reign of Nero, 
immenſe quantities of it were brought ro Rome, and 
uſcd for ornamenting works of various kinds. 

The moſt remarkable property of this ſubſtance is, 
that, when rubbed, it draws or attracts other bodies to 
it: and this, it is obſerved, it does, even to thoſe ſub- 
ſtances which the ancients thonght it had an antipathy 
to, as oily bodies, drops of water, hnman ſweat, &c. 
Add, that by the friction it is brought to yield light 
pretty copiouſly in the dark; whence it is reckoned a- 
mong the native phoſphori. 

The property which amber poſſeſſes of attracting light 
bodies, was very anciently obſerved. Thales of Miletus, 
600 years before Chriſt, concluded from hence that it 
was animated. But the firſt perſon who expreſsly men- 
tions this ſubſtance, is Theophraſtus, about the year 300 
before Chriſt. The attractive property of amber is 
likewiſe occaſionally taken notice of by Pliny, and 
other later naturaliſts, parcicularly by Gaſſendus, Ke- 
nelm Digby, and Sir Thomas Brown, but it was, ge- 
nerally apprehended that this quality was peculiar to 
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amber and jet, and perhaps agate, till Gilbert publiſhed Amber. 
his treatiſe De Magnete, in the year 1600. From 
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»4x7por, the Greek name for amber, is derived the term 
Electricity, which is now very extcnſively applied not 
only to the power of aitracting light bodies inherent in 
amber, but to other ſimilar powers and their various 
effects, in whatever bodies they reſide, or to whatever 
bodies they may be communicated, 
Amber aſſumes all figures in the ground ; that of a 
ar, an almond, a pea, &c. In amber there have 
en ſaid to be letters found very well formed; and 
even Hebrew and Arabic characters. Within ſome 
ieces, leaves, inſets, &c. have likewiſe been found 
included; which ſeems to indicate, either that the amber 
was originally in a fluid ſtate, or that having been ex- 
pores to the ſun, it was once ſoftened, and rendered 
uſceptible of the leaves, inſets, &c. which came in 
its way. The latter of theſe ſuppoſitions ſecms the 
more agreeable to the phenomenon, becauſe thoſe in- 
ſets, &c. are never found in the centre of the pieces of 
amber, but always near the ſurface. It is obſeryed by 
the inhabitants of thoſe places where amber is produced, 
that all animals, whether terreſtrial, acrial, or aquatic, 
are extremely fond of it, and that pieces of it are fre- 
meny found in their excrements. The bodies of inſets, 
bound buried in amber, are viewed with admiration by 
all the world ; but of the moſt remarkable of theſe, ma- 
ny are to be ſuſpected as connterfeit, the great price at 
which beautiful ſpecimens of this kind ſell, having tempt- 
ed ingenious cheats to introduce animal bodies in fuch 
artful manners into ſeemingly whole picces of amber, 
that it is not eaſy to detect the fraud. | 
Of thoſe inſects which have been originally incloſed 
in amber, ſome are plainly ſeen to have ſtruggled hard 
for their liberty, and even to have left their limbs be- 
hind them in the attempt; it being no unuſual thing 
to ſee, in a maſs of amber that contains a ſtout beetle, 
the animal wanting ene, or perhaps two of its legs; 
and thoſe legs left in different places, ncarer that part 
of the maſs from which it has travelled. This alſo 
may account for the common accident of finding legs, 
or wings of flies, without the reſt of their bodies, in 
pieces of amber; the inſects having, when entangled in 
the yet ſoft and viſcid matter, eſcaped, at the expence 
of leaving thoſe limbs behind them. Drops of clear 
water ſometimes are alſo preſcrved in amber. Theſe 
have doubtleſs been received into it while ſoft, and pre- 
ſerved by its hardening round them. Beautiful leaves 
of a pinnated ſtructure, reſembling ſome of the ferns, 
or. maidenhairs, have been found in ſome pieces ; but 
theſe are rare, and the ſpecimens of great value. Mi- 
neral ſubſtances are alſo found at times lodged in maſ- 
ſes of amber. Some of the pompous collections of the 


German princes boaſt of ſpecimens of native gold and 


ſilver in maſſes of amber; but as there are many ſub- 
ſtances of the marcaſite, and other kinds, that have all 
the glittering appearance of gold and ſilver, it is not 
to þe too haſtily concluded that theſe metals are really 
lodged in theſe beds of amber. Iron is found in vari- 
ous ſhapes immerſed in amber; and as it is often ſcen 
croded, and ſometimes in the ſtate of vitriol, it is not 
impoſſible but that copper, and the other metals, may 
be alſo ſometimes immerſed in it in the ſame ſtate: 
hence the bluiſh and greeniſh colours, frequently found 
in the recent pieces of amber, may be owing, like the 

| | particles 
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Amber. particles of the gem colours, to thoſe metals; but as ſalt. This accounts for the inſects that are Ia often . 
—— the gems, by their denſe texture, always retain their found incloſed in it. Among theſe inſects ants are alW.W.'W— 


colours, this lighter. and more lax bitumen uſually lo- 
ſes what it gets of this kind, by keeping ſome time, 
Small pebbles, grains of ſand, and fragments of other 
ſtones, are not unfrequently alſo found immerſed in 
amber. | | 
Naturaliſts have been pready divided as to the ori- 
in of this ſubſtance, and what claſs of bodies it be- 
5 to; ſome referring it to the vegetable, others to 
the mineral, and ſome even to the animal kingdom. 
- Pliny deſcribes it as “ a reſinous juice, oozing from 
« aged pines and firs (others ſay from poplars, where- 
id of there are whole foreſts on the coaſts of Sweden), 
« and diſcharged thence into the ſea, where, undergo- 
« ing ſome alteration, it is thrown, in this form, upon 
«© the ſhores of Pruſſia, which lie very low: he adds, 
« that it was hence the ancients gave it the denomina- 
« tion ſuccinum ; from ſuccus, juice.” | | 
Some ſuppoſe amber a compound ſubſtance, Pruſ- 
fia, ſay. they, and the other countries which produce 
amber, are moiſtened with a bituminous juice, which 
mixing with the vitriolic ſalts 1 in thoſe pla- 
ces, the points of theſe ſalts fix its fluidity, whence it 
congeals : and the reſult of that congelation makes 
what we call amber ; which is more or leſs pure, tran- 
ſparent, and firm, as thoſe parts of ſalt and bitumen are 
more or leſs pure, and are mixed in this or that pro- 
— | 
Mr Brydone, in his tour to Sicily and Malta, ſays, 
that the river Gearetta, formerly celebrated by the 
poets under the name of Simetus, throws up near its 
mouth great quantities of amber, He mentions alſo a 
kind of artificial amber, nat uncammon there, made, 
as he was told, from copal, bat very different from the 
natural. 5 i 
According to Hartman, amber is formed of a bitu- 
men, mixed with vitriol and other ſalts. But though 
this were allowed him, in regard to the foſſile amber, 
many diſpute whether the ſea- amber be ſo produced. 
It is, however, apparent, that all amber is of the 
ſame origin, and probably that which is found in the 
ſca has been waſhed thither out of the cliffs; though 
Hartman thinks it very poſlible, that ſome of it may 
be formed in the earth under the ſea, and be waſhed 
up thence. The ſea-amber is uſually finer to the eye 
than the foſſile; but the reaſon is, that it is diveſted of 
that coarſe coat with which the other is coyered while 
in the carth, be, | 
Upon the whole, it ſeems generally agreed upon, 
that amber is 2 true bitumen of foſſile origin.—In a 
late volume of the Fournal de ob-4 vide however, we 
find it aſſerted: by Dr Girtanner to, be 
duct, a fort of honey or wax formed by a ſpecies of 
large ant called. by, Linnzus formica ruſa. Theſe. ants, 
our author informs us, inhabit the old: pine foreſts, 
where they ſometimes form hills about fx feet in dia- 
meter; and it is generally in theſe ancient foreſts, or 
in places where they have been, that foſſile amber is 
found; This ſubſtance is.nat hard as that which is tay 


ken up in the ſea at Pruſſia, and which is well known 


to naturaliſts. It has the conſiſtence. of honey or of 
half melted wax, but it is of a Allow colour like com- 


mon amber; it gives the ſame. product by chemical 
analyſis, and it hardens like the other when it is ſuf- 


fered to remain ſome time in a ſolution of common 


an animal pro- 


ways the moſt prevailing; which tends farther, Mr 
Girtanner thinks, to the confirmation of his hypothe- 
ſis. Amber then, in his opinion, is nothing but a ve- 
getable oil rendered concrete by the acid of ants, juſt 
as wax is nothing but an oil hardened by the acid of 


bees; a fact inconteſtibly proved, we are told, ſince 


Mr Metherie has been able to make artificial wax b 
mixing oil of olives with the nitrous acid, and whic 
wax is not to be diſtinguiſhed from the natural. 
There are ſeyeral indications which diſcover where 
amber is to be found. The ſurface of the earth is there 
covered with a ſoft ſcaly ſtone ; and vitriol, in particu- 
lar always abounds there, which' is ſometimes found 
white, ſometimes reduced into a matter, like melted 
glaſs, and ſometimes figured like petrified wood. 
Amber of the fineſt kind has been found in Eng- 
land. It is frequenily thrown on the ſhores of York. 


ſhire, and many other places, and found even in the 


clay-pits ; the pits dug for tile-clay, between Tyburn 
and Kenſington gravel-pits, and that behind St George's 
Hoſpital at Hyde-park corner, have afforded fine ſpe- 
A | 4 1 

Poland, Sileſia, and Bohemia, are famons for the 
amber dug up there at this time. Germany affords 
grunt quantities of amber, as well dug up 

wels of the earth, as toſſed. about on the ſhores of 
the ſea and rivers there. Saxony, Miſnia, and Sweden, 
and many other places in this tract of Europe, abound 
with it. Denmark has afforded, at different times, ſe- 
veral quantities of foſſile amber; and the ſhores of tlie 
Baltic abound with it. But the countrics lying on the 


Baltie afford it in the greateſt abundance of all; and of 


theſe the molt plentiful country is Pruſſia, and the next: 
is Pomerania. Pruſſia. was, as early as the times of The- 
odoric the Goth, famous, for amber; for this ſubſtance. 
coming into great repute with that prince ſſome natives 
of Pruſſia, who were about his court, offered their ſer- 
vice to go to their own country, where that ſuhſtance, 
they lac, was produced, and bring back great ſtores of it. 
They aceordingly did, ſoz, and from this time Pruſſia; 
had the honour to be called the Country of Amber, in. 
ſtead of Italy, which had before undeſervedly that title. 
This article alone brings his Pruſſian Majeſty a revenue 
of 26,000, dollars annually. The amber of Pruſſia is 
not only found on the ſea-coaſts, but in digging; and 
though that of Pomerania is ay > brought from 
the ſhores, yer people who dig, on different occaſions, 
in the very hrart of the country, at times ſind amber. 
Junker deſcribes, after Neumann, the Pruſſian amber 


mines, which are the richeſt known. Firſt, at the ſur- 


face of the. earth, is found a. ſtratum of ſand Imme- 
diately under this ſand is a. bed of clay, filled with ſmall 
flints of about an inch diameter each, Under this clay 
lies. a ſtratum of black, earth, or turf, filled with foſſile 
wood half decompoſed, and bitumjnous;;- this ſtratum 


is extended upon a bank of minerals, containing little- 


metal, except iron, which are conſequently: pyrites... 
Laſtly, under this bed the amber is found; ſeatteree: 
about in pieces, or ſometimes-aceumulated in heaps... - 
Amber has à ; ſybacrid reſinous taſte, and fragrant 
aromatic ſmell, eſpecially when diſſolyed. It - differs 
from the other bituminous. ſubſtances- in this, that it 


yields by diſtillation a volatile acid ſalt, which none of 


the others do; otherwiſe it , affords the ſame ſort of 
principles 


om the 


AMB 


Amber principles as them, viz. an acid phlegm, an oil which 


Amber- 


griſe. 


gradually becomes thicker as the diſtillaſion is conti- 
nued ; and when the operation is finiſned, there re- 
mains a black caput mortuum in the retort, When 
boiled in water, it neither ſoftens nor undergoes any 
ſenſible alteration, Expoſed to the fire in an open 
veſſel, it melts into a black maſs very like a bitumen: 
It is partly ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and likewiſe in 
ſome eſſential oils ; but it is with difficulty that the 
expreſſed ones are brought to act upon it; the ſtrong- 
er ſorts of fixcd alkaline lixivia almoſt totally dif- 
ſolve it, 

This ſubſtance is principally of two colours, white 
and yellow, The white is the moſt eſteemed for me- 
dicinal purpoſes, as being the moſt odorifcrons, and 
containing the greateſt quantity of volatile falt ; though 
the yellow is moſt valucd by thoſe who manufacture 
beads and other toys with it, by reaſon of its tranſpa- 
rency. A; 

Amber is the baſis of all varniſhes, by ſolution in the 


ways deſcribed under the article Varx15H, 


Amber, when it has once been melted, irrecoverably 
loſes its beauty and hardneſs, There have been ſome, 
however, who pretended they had an art of melting 


ſome ſmall pieces of amber into a maſs, and conſtitu- 


ting large ones of them: but this ſeems ſuch another 
undertaking as the making of gold; all the trials that 
have yet been made by the moſt curious experimenters, 
oving that the heat which is neceſſary to melt am- 
r, is ſufficient to deſtroy it. Phil. Tranſ. No. 248. 
p. 25. 


uniting ſeveral ſmall ones, it is caſy to ſee what would 
be the advantages of ſuch a proceſs, The art of em- 
balming might Pug be alſo carried to a great height 
by this, if we could preſerve the human corpſe in a 
tranſparent caſe of amber, as the bodies of flies, ſpi- 
ders, graſhoppers, &c. are to a great perfection. 


Something of a ſubſtitnte of this kind we have in fine 


roſin; which being diſſolved by heat, and the bodies of 
ſmall animals ſeveral times dipped in it, they are thus 
coated with colophony, that in ſome degree reſembles 
amber: but this muſt be kept from duſt. Sree be 
Amber in ſubſtance has been much recommended 
as a nervous and cordial medicine; and alledged to be 
very efficacious in promoting the menſtrual diſcharge, 
and the excluſion of the foetus and ſecundines in la- 
bour : but as in its crude ſtate it is quite inſoluble by 
our juices, it certainly can have very little effect on the 
animal ſyſtem, and therefore it is now ſeldom given in 
ſubſtance. The forms in which amber is prepared are, 
a üncture, a ſalt, and an oil; the preparation and uſes 
of which are deſcribed in the proper place under the ar- 
ticle PHarRmacy. © | 4 
AmzERr-Tree, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
ANTHOSPERMUM, | 1 10 | | 
AMBERG, a city of Germany, the capital of the 
palatinate of Bavaria, with a good caſtle, ramparts, ba- 
ſtions, and deep ditches. It is ſeated near the confines 
of Franconia, on the river Wils. It drives a great trade 
in iron and other metals, fonnd in the neighbouring 
mountains. E. Long. 12. 4. N. Lat. 20. 46. | 
AMBERGRISE, AusERNGREASE, or Grey Au- 


BER, in natural hiſtory, is a ſolid, opake, aſh-colonred, 
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Could amber indeed be diffolyed without impairing 
its tranſparency, or one large maſs be made of it by 


AMB 


fatty inflammable ſubſtance, variegated like marble, re- Amber- 


markably light, rugged and uneven in its ſurface, and 
has a fragrant odonr when heated. It does not effer- 
veſce with acids ; it melts freely over the fire, into a 
kind of yellow roſin; and is hardly ſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine. 

It is found ſwimming upon the ſea, or the ſea-coaſt, 
or in the ſand near the ſea-coaſt ; eſpecially in the At- 
lantic ocean, on the ſca-coaſt of Brafll, and that of Ma- 
dagaſcar; on the coaſt of Africa, of the Eaſt Indies, 
China, Japan, and the Molucca iſlands ; but moſt of 
the ambergriſe which is brought to England comes 
from the Bahama iſlands, from Providence, &c. where, 
it is found on the coaſt, It is alſo ſometimes found in 
the abdomen of whales by the whale-fiſhermen, always 
in lamps of various ſhapes and ſizes, weighing from 
half an ounce to an hundred and more pounds, The 
picce which the Dutch Faſt India Company bonght 
from the king of Tydor, weighed 132 poauds. An 
American fiſherman from Antigua fonnd ſome years 


ago, about 52 leagues ſouth-eaſt from the Windward 


Iſlands, a piece of ambergriſe in a whale, which weigh- 
ed about 130 pounds, and fold for 5001. Sterling, 
There have been many different opinions concerning 
the origin of this ſubſtance. eat; 


It has been ſuppoſed to be a foſſile bitumen or naph- 


tha, exuding out of the bowels of the earth in a fluid 
form, and diſtifling into the ſea, where ir hardens and 
floats on the ſurface, But having been frequently 
found in the belly of whales, it has by others been con 
ſidered as entirely an animal production. 
Cluſius aſſerted it to be a phlegmatic recrement, or 
indurated indigeſtible part of the food, collected and 


found in the ſtomach of the whale, in the ſame man- 


ner as the BEZOARS are ſound in the ſtomachs of other 
animals, 1d ts, 1 

In an account communicated by Paul Dudley, Eſq; 
in the 23d volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
the ambergriſe found in whales is repreſented as a kind 
of animal product, like mv{k, and caſtoreum, &c. ſe- 
creted and collected in a peculiar bag or bladder, which 
is furniſhed with an excretory duct or canal, the ſpout 
of which runs tapering into and through the length of 
the penis; ard that this bag, which lies juſt over the 
teſticles, is almoſt fnll of a deep orange-coloured liquor, 
not quite ſo thick as oil, of the ſame ſmell as the balls 
of ambergriſe, which float and ſwim looſe in it: which 


colour and liquor may alſo be foimd in the canal of the 


penis; and that therefore ambergriſe is never to be 


found in any female, bur in the male only. But theſe 
circumſtances are not only deſtitme of truth, but alſo 


contrary to the Jaws of the animal ceconomy : For, in 


the firſt place, ambergriſe is frequently found in females 
as well as males; although that found in females is 
never in ſuch large pieces, nor of ſo a fp a quality, as 


what is found in males. Secondly, No perſon who has 
the leaſt knowledge in anatomy or phyſtology, will e- 
ver believe that organiſed bodies, ſuch as the beaks of 
the Sepia, which are ſo conſtantly found in ambergriſe 
taken out of the whale, can have been abſorbed from 
the inteſtines by the lacteals or lymphatics, and col- 
lected with the ambergriſe in the peculiar bag above 

mentioned, 
Kœmpfer, who has given ns ſo many other faithful 
accounts in natural hiſtory, ſeems to come nearer the 
truth 


griſe. 


Amber 


— 
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ruth with regard to the origin of ambergriſe, when he 
. taat it E che dang of the whale ; and that the 
Japaneſe, for this reaſon, call it ku/ura 10 fur, i. e. whales 
dung. Ths5 account, however, though founded on ob- 
ſervation; has never obtained credit, but has been con- 
ſidered rather as a fabulous ſtory, with which the Ja- 
bancle impoſed upon him, who had bimſclt no direct 
obſcrvation to prove the fact. l 
This inaiter, therefore, remained a ſubject of great 
doubt ; and it was generally thought to be more pro- 
bable, that ambergriſe, after having been {wallowed, 
and ſomchow or other changed iu the ſtomach and 
bowels of the whale, was found among its excrements, 
But the moſt ſatisfactory account of the real origin 
of ambergriſc, is that given by Dr Swediar in the 73d 
volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, art. 15. 
We are told by all writers on ambergriſe, that ſome- 
times claws and beaks of birds, feathers of birds, parts 


of vegetables, ſhclls, fiſh, and bones of ſiſn, are found 


in the middle of it, or variouſly mixed with it. Of a very 
large quantity of pieces, however, which the Doctor 
examincd, he found none that contained any ſuch thing; 
though he allows, that ſuch ſubſtances may ſometimes 
be found in it; but in all the pieces of any conſiderable 
ſize, whether found on the ſca or in the whale, he con- 
ſtantly found a conſiderable quantity of black ſpots, 
which, after the moſt careful examination, appearcd 10 
be the beaks of the SEYA Octopodia; and theſe beaks, 
be thinks, might be the ſubſtances which bave hitherto 
been always miſtaken for claws or beaks of birds, or 
for ſhells. 13 

The preſence of theſe beaks in ambergriſe proves e- 
vidently, that all ambergriſe containing them is in its 
origin, or muſt have been once, of a very fot or liquid 
nature, as otherwiſe thoſe beaks could not ſo couſtant- 
ly be intermixed with it throughout its whole ſubſtance. 

That ambergriſe is found cither upon the ſea and 
ſea- coaſt, or in the bowels of whales, is a matter of fact 
uniyerſaliy credited, But it has never been examined 
into and determined, whether the ambergriſe fonnd 
upon the ſea and ſea-coalt is the ſame as that found in 
the whale, or whether they are different from one ano- 
ther ? Whether that found on the ſea or ſca-coaſt has 
ſome properties, or conſtituent parts, which that found 
in the whale has not? And laſtly, Whether that found 
in the whale is ſuperior or inferior in its qualities and 
value to the former ? | 


It is likewiſe a matter of conſequence to know, W he-. 


ther ambergriſe is ſoand in all kinds of whales, or only 


in a particular ſpecies of them ! Whether it is conſtant- 


ly and always to be met with in thoſe animals? And, 
if ſo, in what part of their body is it to he found? 


All theſe queſtions. we find very ſatisfactorily diſ- 


cuſſed by Dr Swediar. 


tain. from ſeveral of the moſt intelligent perſons em- 


ſtance is ſometimes found in the belly of the whale, 


but in that particular ſpecies only which is called the 


ſpermaceti whale, and which from its deſcription and 
delineation appears to be. the Pr ETER Macrocephalus 
Linnz#1: | 

The New England fiſhermen, according to their ac- 
count, have long known that ambergriſe is to be found 


in the ſpermaceti whale ; and they are ſo convinced of Amber- 
this fact, that whenever they hear of a place where Kriſe. 
ambergriſe is found, they always conclude that the ſeas 

in that part arc frequented by this ſpecies of whale. 

The perſons who are employed in the ſpermaceti 
whalc- ſihery, confine their views to the Phyſeter ma- 
crocephalus.. They look for ambergriſe in all the ſper- 
maccti whales they catch, but it ſeldom happens that 
they find any, Whenever they hook a ſpermaccti 
Whale, they obſerve, that it conſtantly not only vomits 
up whatever jt has in its ſtomach, but alſo generally 
diſcharges its fæces at the ſame time ; and if this latter 
circumitance takes place, they are generally diſappointt-- 
cd in finding ambergriſe in its belly. But whenever 
they diſcoyer a ſpermaceti whale, male or female, which 
ſeems torpid and ſickly, they arc always pretty ſure to 
find ambergriſe, as the whale in this ſtate ſeldom voids. 
its faeces upon being hooked. They likewiſe generally 
meet with it in the dead ſpermaceti whales, which they 
ſomeiimes find floating on the ſea. It is obſerved alſo, 
that the whale, in which they find ambergriſe, often 
has a morbid protuberance ; or, as they expreſs it, a 
kind of gathering in the lower part of its belly, in 
which, it cut open, ambergriſe is found. It is obſer- 
ved, that all thoſe whales, in whoſe bowels ambergriſe 
is found, ſeem not only torpid and ſick, but are alſo: 
conſtantly leaner than others; ſo that, if we may judge 
from the conſtant union of theſe two circumſtances, it: 
would ſcem that a large collection of ambergriſe in the 
belly of the whale is a ſource of diſeaſe, and probably. 
ſometimes the cauſe of its death. As ſoon as they 
hook a whale of this deſcription, torpid, ſickly, ema- 
ciated, or one that does not dung on being hooked, 
they immediately either cut up the above-mentioned 
protuberance, it there be any, or they rip open its 
bowels from the, orifice of the anns, aud find the am-- 
bergriſe, ſometumes in one ſometimes in different lamps, | 
of generally from three to twelve and more inches in 
diameter, and from one pound to twenty or thirty- 
pounds in weiglit, at the diſtance of two, but moſt 
trequently of about ſix or ſeven feet from the anus, and 


never higher up in the inteſtinal canal; which, accord- 


ing to their deſcription, is, in all probability, the inte- 
ſtinum cæcum, bitherto miſtaken for a peculiar bag 


made by nature for the ſecretion and collection of this 


ſingular. ſubſtance. That the part they cut open to 
come at the ambergriſe is no other than the inteſtinal . 
canal is certain, becanſe they conſtantly begin their in- 
ciſion at the anus, and find the cavity everywhere filled 


with the ſæces of the whale, which from their colour 
and ſmell it is impoſſible for them to miſtake; . The 


ambergriſe found in the inteſtinal canal is not ſo hard 
as that which is found on the ſea or ſea- coaſt, but ſoon 


| grows hard in the air: when firſt taken out it has 
According to the beſt information that he could ob- 


nearly the ſame colour, and the ſame diſagreeable ſmell, 


though not ſo ſtrong, as the more liquid dung of che 
ployed in the ſpermaceti whale-fiſhery, and in procu- 


ring and ſelling ambergriſe, it appears, that this ſub- 


whale has; but, on expoſing it to the air, it by degrees 
not only grows greyith, and its ſurface is covered with a 
greyiſh duſt like old chocolate, but it alſo loſes its diſ- 
agreeable ſmell, and, when kept for a certain length of 
time, acquires the peculiar odour which is ſo agreeable. 


to moſt people. 


The gentlemen the Doctor converſed with confeſſed, 
that if they knew not from experience that ambergriſe 


thus found will in time acquire the above- mentioned 
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Amber - qualities, they would by no means be able to diſtinguiſh 


griſe. 


ambergriſe from hard indurated fæces. This is fo true, 
that whenever a whale voids its fæces upon being hook - 
ed, they look carefully to ſee if they cannot diſcover 
among the more liquid excrements (of which the whale 
diſcharges ſeveral barrels) ſome pieces floating on the 
ſca, of a more compact ſubſtance than the reſt ; theſe 
ay take up and waſh, knowing them to be amber- 
„ 

conſidering whether there be any material diffe- 
rence between ambergriſe found upon the ſca or ſea- 
coaſt, and that found in the bowels or among the dun 


of the whale, the Doctor refutes the opinion, that 
ambergriſe found in whales is of an inferior quality, 
and therefore much leſs in 


price. Ambergriſe, he ob- 
ſerves, is only valued for its purity, lightneſs, compaQ- 
neſs, colour, and ſmell. There are pieces of amber- 
riſe found on different coaſts, which are of a very in- 
erior quality; whereas there are often found in whales 
ieces of it of the firſt value; nay, ſeveral pieces found 
in the ſame whale, according to the above-mentioned 
12 are more or leſs valuable. All ambergriſe 
ound in whales has at firſt when taken out of the in- 


teſtines very near the ſame ſmell as the liquid excre- 


ments of that animal have; it has then alſo nearly the 


ſame blackiſh colour: they find it in the whale ſome- 


times quite hard, ſometimes rather ſoftiſh, but never ſo 
liquid as the natural faces of that animal. And it is 
a matter of fact, that, after being taken out and kept 
in the air, all ambergriſe grows not only harder and 
whiter but alſo loſes by degrees its ſmell, and aſſumes 
ſuch an agreeable one, as that in general has which is 
found ſwimming upon the ſea ; therefore the goodneſs 
of ambergriſe ſcems rather to depend on its age, By 


being accumulated after a certain length of time in the 


inteſtinal canal, it ſeems even then to become of a whiter 
colour, and leſs ponderous, and acquire its agrecable 


ſmell. The only reaſon why ambergriſe found floating 


on the ſca generally poſſeſſes the above-mentioned qua- 
lities in a ſuperior degree, is becauſe it is commonly 
older, and has been longer expoſed to the air. It is 
more frequently found in males SS females; the pieces 
found in females are in general ſmaller, and thoſe found 
in males ſeem part" ra. to be larger and of a better 
uality ; and therefore the high price in proportion to 
e ſize is not merely imaginary forthe rarity-ſake, but 
in ſome reſpect well founded, becauſe ſuch large pieces 
appear to be of a greater age, and poſſeſs the above- 
mentioned qualitics in general, in a higher degree of 
perfection than ſmaller pieces. 1 
It is known, that the Sepia octopodia, or cnttle-fiſh, 


is the conſtant and natural food of the ſpermaceti 


whale, or Phyſeter macrocephalus. Of this the fiſhers 
are ſo well perſuaded, that whenever they diſcover any 
recent relics of it ſwimming on the ſea, they conclude 
that a whale of this kind is, or has been, in that part. 
Another circumſtance which corroborates the fact is, 
that the ſpermaceti whale on being hooked generally 
vomits up ſome remains of the Sepia. Hence it is eaſy 
to account for the many beaks, or pieces of beaks, of 
the Sepia found in all ambergriſe. The beak of the 
Sepia is a black horny ſubſtance, and therefore pailes 
undigeſted through the ſtomach into the inteſtinal ca- 
nal, where it is mixed with the faces; after which it is 
either evacuated with them, or if theſe latter be preter- 
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naturally retained, ſorms concretions with them, which 
render the animal ſick and torpid, and produce an ob- 
ſtipation, which ends either in an abſceſs of the abdo- 
men, as has been frequently obſerved, or becomes fatal 
to the animal; whence in both the caſes, on the burſt- 
ing of its belly, that hardened ſubſtance, known under 


the name of ambergriſe, is found ſwimming on the ſea, 
or thrown upon the coaſt. | 


From the preceding account, and his having con- 


ſtantly found the above-mentioned beaks of the Sepia 
in all pieces of ambergriſe of any conſiderable ſize, Dr 
Swediar concludes with great probability, that all am- 
bergriſe is generated in the bowels of the Phyſeter ma- 
crocephalus, or ſpermaceti whale; and there mixed with 
the beaks of the Sepia octopodia, which is the principal 


food of that whale. He therefore defines ambergriſe 


to be the preternaturally hardened dung or fæces of 
the Phyſeter macrocephalus, mixed with ſome indigeſ- 


tible relics of its food. 


The uſe of ambergriſe in Europe is now nearly con- 
fined to perfumery, though it has formerly been recom- 
mended in medicine by ſeveral eminent phyſicians, Hence 
the Eiſentia Ambræ Hoffmanni, Tinctara Regia Cod. 
Pariſini, Trochiſci de Ambra Ph. Wurtemberg, &c. 


If we with to ſee any medici nal effects from this ſub- 


ſtance, the Doctor obterves, we mult certainly not ex- 
pect them from two or three graius, but give rather 
as many ſcruples of it for a doſe: though even then, he 
thinks, there would not be reaſon to expect much ef- 
fect from it, as he had himſelf taken of pure unadul- 
terated ambergriſe in powder 30 grains at once, with- 
out obſerving the leaſt ſenſible effect from it. A ſailor, 
however, who had the curioſity to try the effect of re- 
cent ambergriſe upon himſelf, took half an onnce of 


it melted upon the fire, and found it a good purgative; 


which proves that it is not quite an inert ſubſtance, 

In Aſia and part of Africa ambergriſe is not only 
uſed as a micdicine and as a perfume ; but conſiderable 
uſe is alſo made ot it in cookery, by adding it to ſeveral 
diſhes as a ſpice. A great quantity of it is alſo con- 
ſtantly bought by the pilgrims who travel to Mecca ; 
probably to offer it there, and make uſe of it in fumi- 
gations, in the ſame manner as frankincenſe is uſed in 
Catholic countries. Ihe Turks make uſe of it as an 
aphrodiſiac. Our pertumers add it to ſcented pillars, 
candles, balls or bottles, gloves, and hajr-powder ; 
and its cflence is mixed with pomatums for the face 
and hands, cither alone or mixcd with muſk, &c. tho” 
its ſmell is to ſome perſons extreniely offenſive. 


Ambergriſe may be known to be genuine by its fra- 


grant ſcent when 2 hot needle or pin is thruſt into it, 
and its melting like fat of an uniform conſiſtence; 


whereas the counterfeit will not yield ſuch a ſmell, nor 


prove of ſuch a fat texture. — One thing, however, is 
very remarkable, that this drug, which is the moſt 


ſweet of all the perfumes, ſhould be capable of — 


reſembled in ſmell by a preparation of one of the mo 

odious of all ſtinks. Mr Homberg ſound, that a veſ- 
ſel in which he had made a long digeſtion of the hu- 
man fæces, acquired a very ſtrong and perfect ſmell of 
ambergriſe, inſomuch that any one would have thought 


a great quantity of eſſence of ambergriſe had been 


made in it. The perfume was ſo ſtrong and offenſive, 


that the veſſel was forced to be removed out of the 
claboratory. | | | 


AMBERT, 


Amber- 


Ambert 
i 


Ambigenal dit. 


chimeras. 


AMB 
AMBER T, a ſmall town of France, in Lower Au- 
vergne, the chief place of a ſmall territory called Lio- 
It is remarkable for its paper mauufactory and 
camblets. E. Long. 3. 35. N. Lat. 45. 28. 
AMBETTUWAY, in botany, a barbarous name of 
a tree, the leaves of which, when boiled in wine, are 
ſaid to create an appetite, and is uſed by the people in 
Guinea with that intention, | 
AMBIANI, or AMBIANENSIS CIVITAS, now Amiens, 
a city of Picardy. It is called Samarobriva by Czfar 
and Cicero; which, according to Valeſius, ſignifies the 
bridge of the Samara or Somme. Ambiani is à later 
name, taken from that of the people, after the uſual 
manuer of the lower age. | 
AMBIDEXTER, a perſon who can uſe both hands 
with the ſame facility, and for the ſame purpoſes, that 
the generality of people do their right hands.—As 
to the natural cauſe of this faculty, ſome, as Hæfer, 
attribute it to an extraordinary ſupply of blood and 
ſpirits from the heart and brain, which furniſh both 


hands with the neceſſary ſtrength and agility : others, 


as Nicholas Maſſa, to an erect ſituation of the heart, 
inclining neither to the right hand nor left; and o- 
thers to the right and left ſubclavian arteries being of 
the ſame height and the ſame diſtance from the heart, 
by which the blood is propelled with equal force to 
both hands.—But theſe are only conjectures, or rather 
Many think, that, were it not for educa- 
tion and habit, all mankind would be ambidexters ; and 
in fact, we frequently find nurſes obliged to be at a 
ood deal of pains before they can bring children to 
orego the uſe of their left hands. . How far it may be 
an advantage to be deprived of half our natural dex- 


terity, may be doubted. It is certain, there are in- 


finite occaſions in life, where it would be better to have 
the equal uſe of both hands. Surgeons and oculiſts 
are of neceſſity obliged to-be ambidexters ; bleeding, 
&c. in the left-arm orleft-ancle, and operations on the 
left-eye, cannot be well performed but with the left- 


hand. Various inſtances occur in hiſtory, where the 


left hand has been exerciſed preferably to the right. 
Bat by the laws of the ancient Scythians, people were 


enjoined to exerciſe both hands alike ; and Plato en- 


joins ambidexterity to be obſerved and encouraged in 
his republic. | 0 


AMBIDEXTER, among Engliſh lawyers, a juror or 


embracer, who accepts money of both parties, for gi- 
ving his verdict; an offence for which he is liable to be 
impriſoned, forever excluded from a jury, and to pay 
ten times the ſum he accepted of. | | 
AMBIENT, a term uſed for ſuch bodies, eſpecially 


| fluids, as encompaſs others on all ſides: thus, the air is 
frequently called an ambient fluid, becauſe it is diffuſed 


round the earth. | 

AMBIGENZA oves, in the heathen ſacrifices, an 
appellation given to ſuch ewes as, having brought forth 
twins, were ſacrificed together with their two lambs, 
one on each ſide. We find them mentioned among 


other ſacrifices to Juno. e 
AMBIGENAL HvyPERBOLA, a name given by Sir 
Iſaac Newton to one of the triple hyperbolas of the 
ſecond order, having one of its infinite legs falling with- 
in an angle formed by the aſymptotes, and the other 
without. 
Vol. I. 
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AMBIGUITY, a defect of language, whereby words Ambiguity 


are rendered ambiguous, See the next article. 
AMBIGUOUS, a term applied to a word or expreſ- 
ſion. which may be taken in different ſenſes. An ano- 
nymous writer has publiſhed a dictionary of ambiguous 
words: Lexicon Philoſophicum de Ambiguitate Vocabu- 
lorum, Francof. 1597. 4to.—The . of the 
ancient oracles were always ambiguous, W 
AMBIT, in geometry, is the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called the perimeter of a figure. See PERI- 
METER. | * l 
AMBIT was particularly uſed, in antiquity, to de- 
note a ſpace of ground to be left vacant betwixt one 
building and another. By the laws of the twelve ta- 
bles, houſes were not to be be built contiguous, but an 
ambit or ſpace of 2; feet was to be left about each 


for fear of fire. The ambitus of a tomb or monu- 


ment denoted a certain number of feet, in length and 


breadth, around the ſame, within which the ſanQiry 


aſſigned toit was limited. The whole ground wherein 
a tomb was erected was not to be ſecreted from the 
common uſes ; for this reaſon, it was frequent to in- 
{cribe the ambit on it, that it might be known how far 
its ſanity extended: thus, in fronte pedes tot, in a- 


grum pedes tot. | 


AMBITION (ambitio), is generally uſed in a bad 
ſenſe, for an immoderate or illegal purſuit of power. 

In the ſtrict meaning, however, of the word, it fig- 
nifies the ſame with the ambitus of the Romans. See 
the next article. | TE 
Ambition, in the former and more uſual ſenſe, is 
one of thoſe paſſions that is never to be ſatisſied. It 


ſwells gradually with ſucceſs, and every acquiſition 


ſerves but as a ſpur to further attempts. 


If a man (it has been well obſerved) could at once 
accompliſli all his deſires, he would be a miſerable crea- 


ture; for the chief pleaſure of this life is to wiſh and 
deſire. Upon this account, every prince who aſpires 
to be deſpotic, aſpires to die of wearineſs. Searching 


every kingdom for the man who has the leaſt comfort 


in life, Where is he to be found? In the royal pa- 
lacc.— What! his majeſty ? Yes ; eſpecially if he be 
deſpotic.? 5 e i 


AMBITUS, in Roman antiquity, the ſetting up for 


ſome —_— or office, and formally going round the 
city to ſolicit the intereſt and'votes of the people. 


 Ambitus differed from ambitio, as the former lies in 


the act, the latter in the mind. | 
Ambitus was of two kinds; one lawful, the 
infamous. The firſt, called alſo ambitus popularis, 


other 


Ambitus. 


was when a perſon offered his ſervice to the republic 


frankly, leaving it to every body to judge of his pre- 


tenſions as they found reaſonable. The means and in- 


ſtruments here made uſe of were various. 1. Amici, 
or friends, under different relations, including cognati, 
offines, neceſſarii, familiares, vicini, tribules, clientes, 
municipes, ſodales, collega. 2. Nomenclatura, or the 
calling and ſaluting every perſon by his name; to which 
purpoſe, the candidates were attended with an officer, 
under the denomination of intepres, or nomenclator, 
3. Blanditia ; or obliging perſons, by ſerving them, or 
their friends, patrons, or the like, with their vote and 
intereſt on other occaſions. 4. Prenſatio; the ſhaking 


_ every perſon by the hand, offering him his ſervice, 
3 X friendſhip, 


A * 
Ambohitſ- 
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friendſhip, &c.— The ſecond kind was that wherein 
force, cajoliug, money, or other extraordinary influence, 
was made uſe of. This was held infamous, and ſcverc- 
ly 1 as a ſource of corruption and other miſ- 
chiefs, 

Ambitus was praiſed not only at Rome and in the 
forum, but in the 3 and aſſemblies of other 
towns in Italy, where numbers of citizens were uſually 
ſound, on account of trade and buſineſs.— The prac- 
tice ceaſed in the city from the time of the emperors, 
by reaſon poſts were not then to be had by courting 
the people, bat by favour from the prince. 

- Perſons who had cauſes depending practiſed the ſame, 
going about among the judges to implore their favour 
and mercy. They who practiſed this were called Am- 
bitioſi. Hence we alſo meet with ambitioſa decreta, 
and ambitio/a juſſa, uſed for ſuch ſentences and de- 
crees as were thns procured from the judges, contrary 
to reaſon and equity, either gratuitoaſly or for mo- 
ney. | 

AMBL E, in horfemanſhip, a peculiar pace by which 
a horſe's two legs of the ſame fide move at the ſame 
time. Sce HoksEMAN SIT. 

AMBLESIDE, a town in Weſtmoreland, ſcated 


at one end of Winandermeer, W. Long. o. 49. N. 


Lat. 54. 30. | 


AMBLETEUSE, a ſea-port town of France, in 

Picardy, defended with a battery of cannon. E. Long. 

1. 30. N. Lat. 49. 10. N 
AMBLYGON, in geometry, denotes an obtuſe- 


_ angled triangle, or a triangle one of whoſe angles con- 


ſiſts of more than 90 degrees. 
AMBLYOPY, among phyſicians, ſignifies an ob. 


ſcuration of the ſight, ſo that objects at a diſtance can- 


not be clearly diſtinguiſned. 
AMBO, or Ausox, a kind of pulpit, or deſk, in 
the ancient churches, where the prieſts and deacons 


ſtood to read or ſing part of the ſervice, and preach to 


the people; called alſo Analogium. The term is de- 
rived from aratanun, «© to mount.''—The ambo was 
mounted upon two ſides; whence ſome alſo derive the 
appellation from the Latin ambo, ** both.” 

The ambo was aſcended by ſteps ; which occaſioned 


that part of the office performed there to be called 


the Gradual, Sec GRADUAL. | 

Beſides the goſpel, which was read at the top of the 
ambo, and the epiſtle, which was read a ſtep lower, 
they likewiſe publiſhed from this place the acts of the 
martyrs, the commemoration of departed faints, and 
the letters of peace and communion ſent by one church 


to another; here, too, converts made a public profeſ- 
fon of their faith; and biſhops, their defence, when 


accnſed : treaties alſo were ſometimes concluded, and 
the coronations of emperors and kings performed, in 
the ſame plage 

The modern reading-deſks and pulpits have been 

encraily ſubſtituted to the ancient ambos ; though, 
in ſome charches, remains of the ambos are itill ſeen. 
In that of St. John de Lateran at Rome, there are two 
moveable ambos. 

AMBOHITSMENE, or VourTS$ANGHOMBE, a 
province of the ifland of Madagaſcar, ſo called from 
fome red mountains of the ſame name, lying in S. Lat. 
209% Theſc mountains are very high, reſembling the 
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an inſurrection among the 


their fleſh excellent. 
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Tafelberg of the Cape of Good Hope. On one ſide of Amboiſe 


this ridge the ſca extends into the country for fifteen 


; i in Am 
leagues ; on the other is a flat country abounding in Amboyna. 


nds and marſhes. Here is alſo a lake fifteen leagues 
n length, and the ſane in breadth, containing many 
ſmall iſlauds. The inhabitants of the mountains are 
called Zaferahongs ; and have plenty of gold, iron, cat- 
tle, ſilk, &c. . 
AMBOISE, a town of France, in Touraine, ſeated 
at the confluence of the rivers Loire and Maſſee. The 
town is mean and ill built; but has been rendered fa- 


mous in hiſtory by the conſpiracy of the Proteſtants 


in 1560, which opened the fatal wars of religion in 
France. The caſtle is ſituated on a craggy rock, ex- 
tremely difficult of acceſs, and the ſides of which are 
almoſt perpendicular. At its foot flows the Loire, 
which 1s divided into two ſtreams by a ſmall iſland. 
To this fortreſs the Duke of Guiſe, when he expected 
* re moved Fran- 

cis II. as to a place of perfect ſecurity. Only two de- 
tached parts of the ancient caſtle now remain, one of 
which was conſtructed by Charles VIII. and the other 
by Francis I. The former of thoſe princes was born 
and died at Amboiſe. The town is ſituated E. Long. 
1. 30. N. Lat. 47. 28. 
AMBOULE, a province of Madagaſcar, ſomewhat 
to the northward of S. Lat. 230. It is a fertile and 
agrecable country, watered by the river Manampani, 
whoſe mouth lies in S. Lat. 23. 30. The country pro- 
duces plants and fruits in plenty. Iron mines are alio 
found here. The black cattle are extremely fat, and 
In this province ſtands a large 
town of the ſame name; uecar which is a fountain of 
hot water, within 20 feet af a {mall river whofe ſand 
is almoſt burning. The water of this fountain is ſaid 
to boil an egg hard in two hours; and the inhabitants 
athrm it to be a ſovereign remedy againſt the gout, 
The people here are employed in different preparations 
of iron and ſteel, which they have from their own mines, 
and forge ſeveral inſtruments with tolerable {ki}l. Their 
governor is honoured with the title of Rabertau, or 
Creat Lord. He exerciſes ſovereign authority and ab- 
ſolute power ; but is frequently, in times of diſtreſs, 
ſurpriſed by his ſubjects, who aſſemble in great num- 


bers, ſeize his perſon, and threaten him with death un- 


leſs they are relieved. To extricate himſelf from this 
dilemma, he is inſtantly obliged to iſſue orders for di- 


ſtributing proviſions among them; but is uſually repaid 


with intereſt, a quadruple return being made in a plen- 
tiful harveſt. The people of Amboule live in great li- 
centiouſneſs with their fuperiors, and their country is 

generally a retreat for the roguiſh and lazy. 
AMBOYNA, one of the Molucca iſlands, in the 
Eaſt Indies. It lies in S. Lat. 3. 36. and E. Long. 126. 
20. and is remarkable for being the centre of the com- 
merce for nutmegs and cloves, which is entirely mo- 
nopolized by the Dutch Eaſt-India company. It is 
about 24 leagues in circumference. Beſides cloves, 
it likewiſe abounds in moſt of the tropical fruits and 
filh ; nor is there here any deficiency: of good water; 
but fle ſli is very ſcarce. This ſcarcity, however, pro- 
ceeds more from the policy of the Dutch than either 
the intemperature of the climate or the barrennefs of 
the ſoil; For, excepting cloves, they have in Amboy- 
a Ua, 
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view of withholding ſubſiſtence from thoſe who might 
be tempted to invade them. 

Of the natives, the men wear large whiſkers, but 
leave little hair upon their chin; and have only a ſlight 
piece of ſtuff wrapped round-their middle. The wo- 
men tie their hair in knots: the maids are bought of 
their fathers before they are married; and if the wife 
proves barren, the marriage is diſſolved, Some of the 
natives are Mahometans, and ſome Chriſtians : but 
they are all ſaid to be lazy, deceitful, and treacherous. 
They make war with ſmall ſwift veſſels, in ſhape like 
dragons with regard to the head and tail. Their houſes 
are built of bamboo-canes and fago-trees. They fleep 
on mats. Their weapons are bows and arrows, jave- 
lins, ſcymitars, and targets. | 

Amboyna was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 
who built a fort upon it, which was taken from them 
by the Dutch in 1605. They did not, however, be- 
come maſters of the whole iſland at once, The Engliſh 
had here five factories, which lived under the pro- 
tection of the Datch caſtle; holding themſelves ſafe, 
in reſpe& of the friendſhip between the two natious. 
Great differences had ariſen between the Dutch and 
Engliſh coloniſts in this part of the world; till at laſt, 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company applying to king James, 
a treaty was concluded in 1619, by which the concerns 
both of the Engliſh and Dutch were regulated, and 
certain meaſures agreed upon for e future diſ- 
putes. This was an additional ſecurity to the Engliſh ; 
and, by virtue of the treaty, they continued two years 
in Amboyna, trading with the Dutch. During this 
time, however, ſeveral diſputes happened ; which oc- 
caſioning mutual diſcontents, the complaints were ſent 
to Jaccatra, in the iſland of Java Major, to the coun- 
cil of defence of both nations there — but they 
not agreeing, a ſtate of the matter was ſent over to 
Europe, to be decided by the Eaſt-India companies of 
both nations; or, in caſe they could not agree, by the 
King of England and the States of Holland, accord- 


ing to an article in the treaty of 1619.—But before 


theſe diſputes could be decided in a legal way, the 
Dutch, in order to give the more ſpecious colouring 
to the violent ſeizure which they meditated of the 
iſland of Amboyna, made uſe of the ſtale pretext of 
a conſpiracy being formed by the Engliſh and Japa- 
neſe to diſpoſſeſs them of one of their forts in this 
place, The plot, it was alleged, had been confeſſed 
by a Japaneſe and Portugueſe in the Engliſh ſervice, 
who were molt inhumanly tortured till they ſhould 
anſwer in the affirmative ſuch interrogatories as might 


favour the ſecret deſign of thoſe cruel inquiſitors. Upon 


the injurious evidence of this conſtrained declaration, 
they immediately accuſed the Engliſh factors of the 
pretended conſpiracy. Some of them they impriſoned, 
and others they loaded with irons and ſent on board 
their ſhips; ſeizing at the ſame time all the Engliſh 
merchandiſe, with their writings and books. 

Theſe acts of violence were followed by a ſcene of 
horror uncxampled in the puniſhment of the moſt atro- 
cious offenders. Some of the factors they tortured, 
by compelling them to ſwallow water till their bodies 
were diſtended to the utmoſt pitch; then taking the 
miſerable victims down from the boards to which they 


1 
Amboyna. na, as well as the Moluccas, induſtriouſly diſcouraged 
tac cultivation of every eſculent commodity, with the 


bed up. 
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had been faſtened, and _— them to diſgorge the Amboyna. 
guilt, — 


water ; if they did not acknowledge the imputed 
the proceſs of torture was repeated. Others of the 
Engliſh they conſumed by burning them gradually from 
the feet upwards, in order to extort the confeſſion of 
à conſpiracy, which was only pretended by the infer- 
nal policy of thoſe ſavage tormenters. Some had the 
nails of the fingers and toes torn off; and in ſome they 
made holes in their breaſts, filling the cavities with 
inflammable materials, to which they afterwards put 
fire. Thoſe who did not expire under the agonics 
of torture were conſigned to the hands of the cxc- 
cutioner. 6h 

The allegation of this pretended conſpiracy was 
equally void of probability and trath. The Dutch 
had a garriſon of 300 men in the fort, beſides the 
burghers in the town, and ſeveral other forts and gar- 
riſons in the iſland, while the number of the Engliſh 
did not amount to 20 men; nor were even thoſe pro- 
vided with arms and ammunition to effect ſuch a deſign 
as that with which they were charged. There like- 
wiſe was not one Englith veſſel in the harbour, where- 
as the Dutch had cight ſhips riding near the town : 
neither, when the Dutch broke open the deſks and 
trunks of the factors, was there found a ſingle paper or 
letter which could be conſtrued into the moſt diſtant 
relation to any conſpiracy. Add to all this, that ſach 
of the unhappy ſufferers as could ſpeak to be heard, 
declared in the moſt folemn manner their innocence of 
the plot with which they were charged. 5 

The whole of the tranſaction affords the moſt irro- 
fragable teſtimony that it was founded entirely upon 
a political fiction of the Hollanders, who had them 
ſelves formed the deſign of monopolizing the trade of 


the Spice Iſlands ; ſor the accompliſhment of which 


they perpetrated, about the ſame time, a ſimilar tra- 
gedy at Pooleron, where they put to the torture 162 
of the natives, whom they likewiſe charged with .a 
pretended conſpiracy. It may juſtly be reckoned ſin- 
gular in the fortune of this commercial republic, that 
they have ever ſince been permitted to enjoy in peace 
thoſe invaluable iſlands, which were originally obtain- 
ed by ſuch atrocious infringements of humanity and 
the laws of nations as will ſtain the Dutch annals, to 
the lateſt ages, with indelible infamy. 1 
Ihe more efſſectually to preſerve this trade, the Dutch 
have had all the clove- trees in the adjacent iſlands grub- 
Sometimes alſo, when the harveſt is very 
large, part of the produce of Amboyna itſelf is burnt, 
To prevent the rearing, of cloves in any of the neigh · 
bouring iſlands, or the inhabitants from ſelling them to 
ſtrangers, the governor of Amboyna makes the tour of 
his government with a fleet of curricurries, conſiſting 
ſometimes of 20, and at others of 30, 40, or 50 fail. 
This expedition is made with all the pomp imaginable, 
in order to gratify the pride and folly of the Indian 
chiefs. The true reaſon of their taking all this pains 
is, becauſe, experience has ſhown, that no contracts, 
however ſolemn, can prevent the inhabitants of: thoſe 
iſlands from ſelling their ſpice to ſtrangers; and even 
now, frauds are ſo frequently practiſed by the Dutch 
themſclves, though the company is inexorable in pu- 
niſhing them, that the common people call the cloves 
galken-kruid, that is, the gallows-ſpice. 
Beſides the cloves, coffee is alſo cultivated here by 
| | T3 | the 
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were waſhed from ſome mountains by the torrents. 
Here alſo grow ſeveral kinds of valuable wood, of 
which they make tables, chairs, eſcritoirs, &c. for the 
principal perſons in the government; and the reſt is 
ſold all over the Indies at a very extravagant rate. 
Amboyna is divided into two parts, viz. a greater 
and leſſer peninſula, The former, called Hiton, is 12 
leagues in length, and two and a half broad, In this 
the Dutch have no leſs than five forts, or rather {trong 
redoubts, mounted with cannon, The other is called 
L:ytimor, five leagues in length, and one and a half 
broad, which is the ſonthern part of the illand; on this 
ſtands the fort of Victoria, which is the reſidence of 
the governor, and his council, compoſed of 15 gentle- 
men or merchants. 
parts mounted with 60 pieces of braſs cannon, and the 
arriſon uſually compoſed of 600 men. It is ſo ſtrong 
by nature and art, as to be in a manner impregnable ; 


and ſo effectually does it command the harbour, that no 


veſſel could come in or go out without being ſunk by 
the cannon, if the governor choſe, The inhabitants of 
Amboyna are computed at 70 or 80,000, of whom 
but a ſmall number are Dutch; and this obliges the 
latter to be continually upon their guard, and to keep 
a competent number of troops in cach of their forts, 
particularly in that of Middlcburgh, which ſtands up- 
on the iſthmus that connects theſe peninſulas. There 
are alſo redoubts and garriſons in all the iſlands of this 
government, 


 AMBRACIA, one of the moſt conſiderable cities 


of ancient Epirus, ſituated on the river Aracthus, at a 
ſmall diſtance from the ſea. At firſt it was a free city; 


bat was afterwards reduced by the Aacidz kings o 
Epirus, who choſe it for the place of their reſidence. 


In proceſs of time the Atolians made themſelves maſters 
of it, and held it till the year before Chriſt 189, when 
it fell into the hands of the Romans. 
At this time Ambracia was a place of great ſtrength, 
It was defended on one ſide by the river Aracthus, and 
on the other by ſteep and craggy hills; and ſurround- 
ed with an high and thick wall, above three miles in 
compaſs, The Roman conſul Fulvius began the ſiege 
by forming two camps, ſeparated by the river, bnt with 
a communication between them ; the Romans were 
ſted in one, and the Epirots their allies in the other. 


He then threw np two lines, one of circumvallation, 


and the other of contravallat ion; and built a wooden 
tower, in the form of a caſtle over againſt the citadel, 
which ſtood on a hill. The Atolians, however, be- 
fore the lines were quite finiſhed, found meansto throw 
about 1000 men into the place. | 


The lines being completed, the city was attacked in 


five different places at once. The battering-rams ſhook 
the walls on all ſides; and the Romans, from their move- 
able towers, pulled down the battlements with a kind 
of ſcythes which they faſtened to long beams, Ihe be- 
ſieged made a vigorous defence, They were night and 
day on the walls, and indefatigable in preventing the 
eflects of the rams and ſcythes. The ſtrokes of the for- 
merthey deadened, by letting down beams, large ſtones, 
lamps of lead, &c. by means of pullics, upon them when 
they were in motion; the others they rendered uſcleſs, 
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Ambracia, the Dutch, and a gold mine has been lately found out. 
—— This was diſcovered by the quantities of gold - duſt that 


The fortreſs is ſquare, the ram- 
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by pulling the beams to which they were faſtened into 
the city with hooks contrived for the purpoſe. 

While Fulvius was carrying on the ſiege, Nicander, 
the Atolian prætor found means to throw 500 men in- 
to the city, under the command of one Nicodamus, with 
whom Nicander agreed to attack the Roman camp inthe 
nizht-time ; not doubting, that, if the garriſon from 
within, and the army from without, fell upon them at 
the ſame time, they would be obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
Nicodamus narrowly watched the time at which he was 
ordered to fally ; and, though Nicander did not appear, 
marched out at the head of the garriſon, armed with 
fire- brands and torches, 
priſed at this fight, ran to wake the legionaries, and 
ſoon ſpread a general alarm all over the camp. The 
legionaries marched in {mall bodies as they happened 
to meet, to repulſe the enemy, whom they engaged in 
three different places. Two parties of the garriſon were 
driven back: but the third, commanded by two A tolian 
generals, made a great ſlaughter of the Romans; and, 
not finding themſelves ſeconded by Nicander, retired 
in good order into the city. 

Though the beſieged were thus abandoned, and had 
no hopes of aſſiſtance, they continued to defend them- 
ſelves with incredible vigour and reſolution, The Ro- 
mans had no ſooner mls a breach in the wall, but it 
was repaired, and a new one built behind it. The con- 
ſul, therefore, altered his mcaſures; and, inſtead of 
making breaches with the ram, began to undermine 
the wall, in hopes of throwing down great part of it at 
once, and entering the city before the beſieged could 


have time to build a new wall, The miners being co- 


vercd, were not obſerved by the garriſon, till the great 
quantities of carth brought out of the mine pave the 
alarm. The Atolians immediately began a counter- 
mine; and having dug a trench of the depth they ſap- 
poſed the mine to be, they carried it along the wall 
where they heard the ſtrokes of the pick-axes of the 
Romans. When the two mines met, a battle enſued, 
firſt with pick-axes and ſpades, and then with ſwords 
and ſpears: but this attack did not laſt long, cach par- 
ty making themſelves a kind of rampart with the looſe 
earth, The A ctolians, in order to drive their enemics 
quite out of the mine, invented a machine, which they 
brought to the place where the two mines met : this 
was an hollow veſſel withan iron bottom, bored through 
in many places, and armed with ſpikes at proper diſ- 
tances to prevent the enemy from approaching it: this 
veſſel they filled with feathers, which they ſet on fire, 
and with bellows driving the ſmoke on the beſiegers, 
obliged them to leave the mine halt-ſuffocated. This 
interval the A:tolians made uſc of in repairing the foun- 


dations of the wall, 
The vigorous reſiſtance made by the Ambracians, 
however, did not raiſe the courage of the nation in ge- 


neral, who were determined on a peace with Rome at 
all events. Fulvins, in the mean time, being deſirous 
of getting poſſeſſion of Ambracia before the concluſion 
of the peace, employed Amynander, king of the Atha- 
mancs, to perſuade the inhabitants to ſurrender. As 
Amynander had preat intereſt in Ambracia, having long 
reſided there, he eaſily perſuaded them to capitulate on 
the following terms, viz. That the #tolian parriſon 
ſhould have leave to march out of the city; that the 
— | | inhabitants 


The Roman centinels, ſur- 
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inhabitants ſhould pay 500 talents, 200 down, and the 
reſt at ſix equal pay ments; and that they ſhould deliver 


Ambroſe. to the conſul all the priſoners and deſerters that were in 


the city. The gates were then opened to Fulvias; and 
he was preſented with a crown of gold, together with 
many fine ſtatues and pictures, of which there were 
great numbers in the city, it having been the capital of 
Pyrrhus, who had enriched it with many valuable mo- 
numents. 

From this time the city of Ambracia made no figure 
in hiſtory. It is ſcarce known at preſent where the 
city ſtood; but that called Arba, in upper Albania, 
ſceins beſt to agree with what is ſaid of the ancient ſi- 
tuation of this city. The river Aracthus, on which 
Ambracia was ſituated, is now called, by the natives, 
Spagmagmuriſi. 1 

AMBREA DA, thus they call the falſe or factitious 
amber, which the Europeans ule in their trade with the 
negrocs on the coaſt of Africa, and particularly on the 
river Senegal. There are ſome large and red pieces ef 
it, a thouſand of which making twenty ropes or ſtrings, 
weigh three pounds. There are others ſmall, and alſo 
red, which weigh but two pounds and a half. 

AMBRESBERRY, a market-town in Wiltſhire, 
about ſix miles north of Saliſbury, and ſituated in W. 
Long. 1. 40. and N. Lat. 51. 20. fees 

AMBRONES, a Gaulith people who lived near the 
foot of the Alps, between Switzerland and Provence. 
They invaded the Roman territories in conjunction with 
the Cimbri and Teutones; but were defeated with great 
laughter by Marius, about 101 years before Chriſt. 
Their women, who had ſtaid during the engagement 
in a kind of fortification made with their carts, on ſee- 
ing their huſbands flying, and the Romans at their heels, 
armed themſelves with axes, and, gnaſhing with their 
teeth, fell with fury on the purſuers and the purſued. 
Their firſt rage being ſpent, they deſired to ſurrender 
| themſelves, upon the ſingle condition, that their chaſti- 
ty ſhould not be violated ; but this equitable requeſt be- 
ing denied, they firſt killed their children, and then 
themſelves, not one remaining alive out of the whole 
multitude. | | 


AMBROSE-1sLAN D, a ſmall ifland laid down in 


{ome of the moſt approved charts, and particularly men- 
tioned in Mr Robertſon's Elements of Navigation, as 
lying in S. Lat. 25. 39. W. Long. 82, 20. It was 
ſcarched for, however, in 1767, by Captain Carteret, 
with ſach diligence, that he concludes it to have no ex- 
iſtence, as he could not diſcover land any where near, 
that place. 7 7 5 TY 
AMBROSE (St), biſhop of Milan, one of the moſt 
eminent fathers of the fourth century, born in Gaul 
in the year 333, according to Dr Cave, or, in 340, as 
Mr Du Pin affirms. His father was at this time pres 
fectus Pretorio in Gaul; and reſided at Arles, the capi- 
tal of Gallia Narbonenſis. The birth of Ambroſe is 
| {aid to have been followed with a remarkable preſage 
of his future eloquence ; for we are told, that a ſwarm 
of bees came and ſettled upon his mouth as he lay in 
his cradle, He ſoon made himſelf maſter of the ſeveral 
parts of ſecular- learning; and pleaded cauſes before 
Probus with ſo mach eloquence, that he was appointed 
bis aſſeſſor, and ſoon after governor of the provinces 
of Liguria and Æmilia. He ſettled at Milan; where, 
in the year 374, upon the death of Auxentius biſhop of 
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that city, there being a great conteſt between the Catho- Ambroſe, 
—ͤ (—-—ð 


lics and Arians concerning the choice of a new biſnop, 
Ambroſe thought it his duty, as governor, to go'to the 
church, in order to compoſe the tumult. He accord- 
ingly addreſſed himſelf to the people in a gentle pathe- 
tic ſpeech, exhorting them to proceed in their choice 
in a calm and friendly manner: while he was ſpeaking 
to them, the whole aſſembly cried out with one voice, 
Let Ambroſe. be biſhop! Such a ſudden and un- 
expected incident ſurpriſed him extremely; fo that he 
retired immediately, and uſed every method to divert 
them from their reſolution of chooſing him: but at laſt 
he was obliged to comply; and was baptized (being but 
a catechumen before), and ordained biſhop, towards 
the latter end of the year 374, or beginning of 375. 
About the year 377, the barbarous nations making an 
incurſion into the Roman empire, he fled to Illyricum, 
and afterwards to Rome. In the year 384, he was 
ſent to the tyrant Maximus, who had uſurped the em- 
pire, and prevailed upon him not to paſs over into, 
Italy. The heathens being encouraged by theſe inte- 
{tine commotions in the empire, attempted to reſtore: 
their religion, and employed Q. Aurelius Symmachus, 

prefect ot Rome, a man of great eloquence, to plead 
their cauſe, This gave riſe to the famous conteſt be-- 


tween St Ambroſe and him, about repairing the altar 


of Victory. But Symmachus having loſt his cauſe, was. 
expelled the city, and commanded not to approach with- 
in an hundred miles of it. The petition which he pre- 
ſented to the emperor Valentinian the younger, is ſtill 
extant ; we find in it the ſtrongeſt figures of rhetoric 
and the greateſt force of eloquence. St Ambroſe wrote 
a confutation of this petition ; but he has been thought, 
guilty of many paralogiſms: and yet he proteſts, . 
he endeavoured only after the ſolidity of reaſoning, lea- 
ving Symmachus all the glory of eloquence and polite- 
neſs; it being (ſays he) the peculiar privilege of the pa- 
gan philoſophers to amuſe the mind with colours as falſe 
as their idols; and to ſay great things, not being capable 
of ſay ing true ones.” Ambroſe met with a good deal 
of oppoſition from. the Arians, againſt whom he ated: 
with great ſpirit and intrepidity.. Juſtina the empreſs. 
and mother of Valentinian, who was an Arian, reſol- 
ving to reſtore Arianiſm at Milan, began with demand- 
ing of St Ambroſe one of the churches, which was 
called the Portian church; but he refuſed it; and the 
people ſurrounding the palace in a body, ſhe was ob- 
liged to leave him in poſſeſſion of his church, and even 
deſire him to pacify the people. 3 5 
Ambroſe was a ſecond time ſent to the tyrant Max- 
imus, for Valentinian found no perſon ſo proper to ne- 
gotiate with him. He ſpoke to him with great con- 
rage and boldneſs, but could obtain nothing; for Maxi- 
mus ſoon after marched into Italy, and made_ himſelf, 
maſter of the weſtern empire: ſo that Valentinian was 
obliged to rctire, with his mother Juſtina and his ſiſter 
Galla, to Theſſalonica in Illyricum, in order to deſire: 
Theodoſius's aſſiſtance; who defeated Maximus, and; 
reſtored Valentinian to the empire. of 
While Theodoſius continued in Italy, after. the de- 
feat of Maximus, an inſurrection happened at Theſſa- 
lonica, in which ſeveral of the magiſtrates were ſtoned, 
and their bodies dragged along the ſtreets. Theodo- 
ſus being informed of this, raſhly commanded a certain, 
number of the inhabitants to be put to death promiſ- 
| | eee cuouſly-; . 
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Ambroſe. cnonſly ; by which means the city was filled with 
the blood of many innocent perſons, and amongſt the 


reſt ſeveral ſtrangers who were but juſt come there : 
no regard was had to any diſtinction of perſons, no 
form of trial was obſerved ; but they were cat down 
like corn in the harveſt, as Theodoret expreſſes it, to 
the number of 7000, At this time an aſſembly of bi- 
ſhops was held at Milan, who all expreſſed an abhorrence 
of ſuch cruelty in the emperor, Ambroſe wrote a let- 
ter tohim, in which he repreſented the enormity of his 
crime, and exhorted him to make ſatisfaction by a ſin- 
cere ſubmiſſion and repentance. Some timeafrer, Theo- 
doſius coming to Milan, went to receive the ſacrament 
at the great church; where Ambroſe meeting him at 
the door, denied him entrance, and repreſented his guilt 


in the moſt forcible and pathetic terms. The emperor 


was ſtrack with his words, and with great uneaſineſs 


of mind returned to his palace; but about a year after, 


Ambroſe, being convinced of the ſinecrity of his repen- 
tance, admitted him into the church. 

In 392, Valentinian the emperor being aſſaſſinated 
by the contrivance of Argobaſtes, and Eugenius uſurp- 
ing the empire, Ambroſc was obliged to leave Milan; 
but he returned the year 8 when Engenius 
was defeated. He died at Milan tlie fourth of April 
797; being 57 years of age, according to Mr Du Pin 


and ſome other writers; but Dr Cave and Olearius ſay 


that he was 64 years old at his death. He was buried 
in the great church at Milan, He wrote ſeveral works, 
the molt conſiderable of which is that De »officiis, He 


1s conciſe and ſententious in his manner of writing, and 


full of turns of wit; his terms are well choſen, and his 
expreſſions noble; he diverſifics his ſubject by an ad- 


mirable copiouſneſs of thought and language; he is 


very ingenious in giving an caſy and natural turn to 
every thing which he treats of, and is not without 
ſtrength and pathos when there is occaſion for it. This 
is part of the character which Du Pin gives him as a 
writer; but Eraſmus obſerves that he has many quaint 
and affected ſentences, and frequently very obſcure ones; 
and it is certain that his writings are intermixed with 
many ſtrange and peculiar opinions. Paulinus wrote 


his life, and dedicated it to St Auguſtin: this life is pre- 


fixed to St Ambroſe's works; the beſt edition of which 
is reckoned to be that publiſhed by the Benedictine 
monks, in two volumes in folio, at Paris, in 1686 and 
1690, 

* 5 BROSE (Iſaac), an eminent preſbyterian miniſter, 
was cducated at Bræzen- noſe college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of bachelor of azts, and became mini- 
ſter of Preſton, and afterwards of Garſtan in Lanca- 
ſhire, where he was 1662 ejected for non-conformity. 


It was uſual with him to retire every year for a month in- 


to a little hut in a wood; where he ſhunned all ſociety, 
and devoted himſelf to religious contemplation. Dr Ca- 
lamy obſerves, that he had a very ſtrong impulſe on his 
mind of the approach of death, and took a formalleave 
of his friends at their houſes a little before his departure ; 
and the laſt night of his life he ſent his diſcourſe con- 
cerning angelt to the preſs. The next day he ſhut him- 
felf np in his parlour, where, to the preat ſurpriſe and 
regret of all who ſaw him, he was found juſt expiring. 
He died in 1663-4, in the 72d year of his age. He 
wrote ſeveral other books; as the Prima, Media, et Ul- 
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tima, or the Firſt, Middle, and Laſt Things; War with Ambroſia 


devils; Looking unto Jeſus ; &c. 


eius; | 
AMBROSE, or St AMBROSE in the Wood, an order of Ambroſigia 
religious, who uſe the Ambroſian office, and wear aan 


image of that ſaint engraven on a little plate: in other 
re ſpects, they conform to the rule of the Auguſtins. 
Sec AMBROSIAN Office, and AUGUSTINS. 

AMBROSIA, in heathen antiquity, denotes the ſo- 
lid food of the gods, in contradiſtinction from the drink, 
which was called ectar. It had the appellation ambro- 
ſia (compounded of the particle a, and £po7©., immer- 
14 as be ing ſuppoſed to render thoſe immortal who fed 
on it. 

AMBROSIA is alſo a ſplendid kind of title, given by 
ſome phyſicians to certain alexipharmic compoſitions, 
of extraordinary virtue. The name was particularly 
given to a famous antidote of Philip of Macedon, againſt 
all poiſons, bites, and ſtings of venomous creatures, as 
well as many internal diſeaſes. | 

AMBROSIA : A genus of the pemandria order, be- 
longing to the moncecia claſs of plants; and, in the 
natural method, ranking under the 49th order, Compoſi- 
tæ- nucamentaceꝶ. The characters are: The MALE 
flowers are compound: The common calyx is a ſingle- 


leav'd perianthium, the length of the florets : The 


compound corolla is uniform, tabular, flat, and hemi- 
ſpherical ; the proper is monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped, 
and quinquefid : The ſlaminaà conſiſt of five very ſmall 
filaments ; the antheræ are erect, parallel, and pointed: 


The piſti/lum has a filiform ſtylus, the length of che ſta- 


mina; the ſtigma orbicular and membranous : The re- 
ceptaculum is naked. —FEMALE flowers below the male 
ones, on the ſame plant, doubled: The calyx is a lingle- 
leav'd perianthium, entire (with the belly quiquedent- 
ated), one-flowered, and perſiſtent : There is nocoro/- 
la The piſtillum has an ovate germen in the bottom 
of the calyx; a filiform {tylus, the length of the calyx; 
and two long briſtly ſtigmata: The pericarpium is an 
ovate l nut: The feed is ſingle and roundiſh, 
Of this genus five ſpecies are enumerated; but having 
no propertics worthy of notice, we omit any farther ac- 
connt of them. | 
AMBROSIAN orrick, of RITF, inchurch-hiſtory, 
a particular formula of worſhip in the church of Milan, 
which takes its name from St Ambroſe, who inſtituted 
that office in the fourth century, Each church originally 
had its particular office ; and when the Pope, in after- 
times, took upon him to impoſe the Roman office up- 
on all the weſtern churches, that of Milan ſheltered 
itſelf under the name and authority of St Ambroſe ; 
from which time the Ambroſian ritual has prevailed. 
AMBROSIN, in middle-age writers, denotes a 
coin ſtruck by the lords or dukes of Milan, whereon 
was repreſented St Ambroſe on horſeback, with a whip 
m his right hand. The occaſion of this coinage is ſaid 
to have been a viſion of that ſaint, who appeared to 
= 5 8885 general in 1339, during the time of a 
attle. | 
AMBROSINIA, in botany; a genus of the po- 
lyandria order, belonging to the gynandria claſs of 
plants; the characters of which are: The calyx is a 
ſingle-leaved ſpatha, divided by a partition into two 
cells: There is no corolla The ſtamina conſiſt of a 
ſingle filament in the interior cell; the antheræ are 
| numerous, 
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roundiſh; the ſtylus cylindrical, and ſhorter than the 
ſpatha ; the ſligma obtuſe : The pericarpium a capſule; ) 
roundiſh and unilocular. There is but one ſpecies, a 
native of Turkey. | 

AMBROSIUS AuxELiaN us, of AURELIUS Au- 
BROSIUS, a famous general of the ancient Britons, of 
Roman extraction. He was educated at the court of 
Aldroen of Amorica ; who, at the requeſt of the Bri- 
tons, ſent him over with ten thouſand men, to aſſiſt 
them againſt the Saxons, whom Vortigern had invited 
into Britain, Ambroſius had ſuch ſucceſs againſt the 
Saxons, that the Britons choſe him for their king, and 
compelled Vortigern to give up to him all the welteru 
part of the kingdom divided by the Roman highway 
called Watling-ſtrezt, Some time after, the Britons 
being diſcontented with Vortigern, and having with- 
drawn their allegiance from him, he retired to a caſtle 
in Wales, where being — by Ambroſius, and 
the caſtle taking fire, he periſhed in the flames, and 
left nis rival ſole monarch of Britain; who now took 
upon him the imperial purple, after the manner of the 
Roman emperors, Geoffrey of Monmouth tells us, that 
Ambroſius built Stonehenge near Saliſbury in Wilt- 


ſhire Ambroſius, according io this hiſtorian, coming 


to a monaſtery near Caercaradoc, now Saliſbury, where 
three hundred Britiſh lords, maſſacred by Hengiſt, lay 
baried, aud reſolving to perpetuate the memory of this 
action, he ordered his workmen to prepare a large 


quantity of ſtones and other materials. But having, 


at the inſtigation of Tremonus, archbilhop of Caer- 
leon, conſulted the famous Merlin, this magician ad- 
viſed him to ſend over to Ireland for certain great 
ſtones, called chorea gigantum,the giant's dance, placed 


in a circle on a hill called K//air, having been brought 


thither by giants from the fartheſt borders of Afri- 
ca. A body of forces were accordingly ſent into Ire- 
land, under Pendragon, Ambroſius's brother, to fetch 
theſe ſtones; but were oppoled in their attempt by Gil- 
liomanus king of the country, who derided the folly 
of the Britons in undertaking ſo ridiculous an expedi- 
tion. Nevertheleſs, the Britons having vanquiſhed this 
prince in battle, brought away the ſtones; and by the 
direction and aſſiſtance of Merlin, who had accompa- 
nied them, theſe wonderful ſtones, by order of Am- 
broſius, were placed over the graves of the Britiſh 
lords, and are now what is called Stonehenge. Alex- 
ander Mecham celebrates this fable in his poem De di- 
vine ſapientiæ laudibus. Polydore Virgil aſſigns ano- 
ther origin of Stonchenge: he tells us it was erected 
by the Britons as a monument to their general Ambro- 
ſius, on the place where he fell in battle, to perpetu- 
ate the memory of his glorious actions and ſervices done 
to his country. Both theſe ſtories are rejected hy our 
beſt antiquaries; wilo, however, are by no means a- 
.preed as to the true origin of this famous piece of an- 
Uuquity. See STONEHENGE. 

After the Britons had defeated the Saxons, and ob- 
liged them to retire northward, Ambroſius is ſaid to 
have convened the princes and great men at York, 


where he gave orders for repairing the churches deſtroy- 


ed by the Saxons, and reſtoring the cxerciſe of religion 
to its former laſtre. This is confirmed by Matthew of 
Weſtminſter ; who highly applauds the great zeal of 


hed 
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Ambroſius in repairing the churches, encouraging the 
clergy, and reſtoring the honour of religion. The 
Monmouth hiſtorian gives this prince a yery high cha- 
racter. © He was a man (ſays he) of ſuch bravery 
and courage, that when he was in Gaul no one durſt 
enter the liſts with him; for he was ſure to unhorſe his 
antagoniſt, or to break his ſpear into ſhivers. He was, 
moreover, generous in beſtowing, careful in perform- 
ing religious duties, moderate in all things, and more 
eſpecially abhorred a lie. He was ſtrong on foot, 
ſtronger on horſeback, and perfectly qualified to com- 
mand an army.“ The ſame author tells us he was 
poiſoned at Wincheſter by one Eopa a Saxon, diſguiſed 
as a phyſician, and hired for that purpoſe by Paſcen- 


. tius one of the ſons. of Vortigern: but the generally 


received opinion is, that he was killed in a battle which 
he loſt in the year 508, agaiuſt Cerdric, one of the 
Saxon generals. _ | 
 AMBRY, a place in which are depoſited all the uten- 
ſils neceſſary for honſe-keeping. In the ancient abbeys 
and priories, there was an office under this denomina- 


tion, wherein were laid up all charities for the poor. 


AMBUBATZA, in Roman antiquity, were immodeſt 
women, who came from Syria to Rome, where they 
lived by proſtitution, and by playing on the flute. The 
word is derived from the Syriac abub, which ſignifies a 
flute; altho' others make it to come from am and Baie, 
becauſe theſe proſtitutes often retired to Baiæ. Accord- 
ing to Cruquius, theſe women uſed likewiſe to ſell paint 
for ornamenting the face, &c. 

 AMBULANT, or AmBULaToRY. They give in 
France the name of ambulant commiſſioners to thoſe 
commiſſioners, or clerks of the king's farms, who have 
no ſettled office; but viſit all the offices within a cer- 
tain diſtrict, to ſee that nothing be done in them againſt 


the King's right and the intereſt of the farm. | 
AMBULANT is alſo uſed to denote thoſe brokers a! 
Amſterdam, or exchange agents, who have not been 
{worn beſore the magiſtrates. They tranſact broker- 
age buſineſs, but their teſtimony is not received in the 
courts of juſtice. | 


AMBULATORY, a term anciently applied to ſuch 


courts, &c. as were not fixed to any certain place; but 


held ſometimes in one place, and ſometimes in ano- 
ther. In oppoſition to ſtationary courts.— The court of 
parliament was anciently ambulatory ; ſo alſo were the 
courts of king's bench, c. | i 
AMBURBIUM, in Roman antiquity, a proceſſion 
made by the Romans round the city and pomcerium, 
in which they led a victim, and afterwards facrificed 


AMBURY, or Ax gung, among farriers, denotes a 


tumor, wart, or ſwelling, which is ſoft to the touch, 


and full of blood. 
This diſorder of horſes is cured by tying 


ont with 2 knife, or elſe burn it off with a ſharp hot 


iron; and, in finewy parts, where a hot iron is impro- 
per, they cat it away with oil of vitriol, or white 
ſublimate. 


Many, 


a horſe- 
hair very hard about its root; and, when it has fallen 


off, which commonly bappens in about eight days, 
ſtrewing ſome powder of verdigriſc upon the part, to 
prevent the return of the complaint. If the tumor ve 
Ao low that nothing can be tied about it, they cut it 
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it, in order to avert ſome calamity that threatened the 
city. 
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Ambuſcade any or our farriers boaſt of a ſecret which infallibly 
| 


- 


cures all Kinds of protuberances of this kind ; the pre- 


ans, paration of which is this: Take three ounces of green 


vitriol and one ounce of white arſenic; beat them to 
a coarſe powder, and = them into a crucible ; place 
the crucible in the midit of a charcoal fire, ſtirring the 
{abſtance, but carefully avoiding the poiſonous ſteams ; 
When the whole grows reddith, take the cracible out 
of the fire, and, when cool, break it and take out the 
matter at the bottom; beat this to powder in a mortar, 
and add to four ounces of this powder five ounces of 
album rhoſis: make the whole into an ointment, and 
Ict it be applied cold to warts; rubbing them with it 
every day. They will by this means fall off gently 
and eaſily, without leaving any ſwellings, It is beſt 
to keep the horſe quiet, and without working, during 
the cure. What ſores remain on the parts which the 
ſwellings fall off from, may be cured with the common 
application called the counteſs's vintment, 
AMBUSCADE, or AmBusH, in the military art, 


properly denotes a place where ſoldiers may lie con- 


ccaled till they find an opportunity to ſurpriſe the 


_ enemy. 


In the language of Scripture theſe terms are not 
always taken in their proper ſignification, for laying 
ambuſhes for any one, attacking him in ſecret, laying 


ſnares for him. They ſometimes ſignify no more than 


attacking a man who has no diſtruſt of ſuch a thing; 
attacking one behind, concealing one's ſelf in ſome 
particular place in order to ſurpriſe any one. See the 
book of Judges, ch. ix. 25, 32, 34, 35. Abimelech, 
who lay lurking with his people in the heights of Si- 
chem, ſo, however, as to rob and treat thoſe who 
paſſed that way very ill, came and attacked the city 
of Sichem with his troops divided into three bodies : 


Tetendit inſidias juxta Sichimam in quatuor locis, Li- 


terally, according to the Hebrew, They prepared 
ambuſcades againſt Sichem in four heads or compa- 
nics.” And alittle farther, ver. 43. Abimelech 
being informed that the Sichemites were marched, took 
his army and divided it into three bodies, and laid wait 
for them in the field.“ It ſeems certain, that in theſe 


paſſages, ambuſhes, properly ſo called, were not the 
things in — 
complains t 


In the firſt book of Samuel, Saul 
iat David laid ambuſcades for him: In ſidi- 
ator uſque hodie permanens. Now nothing could be 
worſe grounded than this accuſation, if we underſtand 
the word inſidiari in its proper ſignification; but he 
might ſay, though unjuſtly, that David was his ſecret 
enemy. And in the Chronicles it is ſaid, that God 
turned the ambuſhes laid by the enemies of Iſracl upon 
themſelves; that is to ſay, their endeavours, their 
malice, their arms, he turned againſt themſelves: for 
the enemies there mentioned came not in private or 


by ſtratagem; they marched openly in arms againſt 


Iſrael. 

AMB, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in 
the province of Limburgh, ſituated oppoſite Maeſtricht, 
on the caſt ſide of the river Maeſe, in E. Long. 5. 45. 
N. Lat. 30. 57. 

AMEDIANS, in charch-hiſtory, 'a congregation 
of religious in Italy, ſo called from their profeſſing 
themſelves amantes Deum, “ lovers of God;“ or rather 
amati Deo, „ beloved of God.” They wore a grey 
habit and wooden ſhoes, had no breeches, and girt 
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themſelves with a cord. They had 28 convents; and Amelia, 
were united by Pope Pius V. partly with the Ciſtercian Amellus. 
order, and partly with that of the Soccolanti, or 
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wooden-ſhoe wearers. 

AMELIA, an epiſcopal city of Italy, in the ſtate of 
the church, ſeated on a mountain, 50 miles N. E. of 
Rome, and 25 miles S. W. of Spoletto. E. Long. 
13. 20. N. Lat. 42. 33. | 

AMELLUS, STARwoRT : a genus of the polyga- 
mia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 49th order, Compo ſitæ-oppoſitifoli. The charac- 
ters are; The common calyx is imbricated and round- 
iſh: The compound corolla is radiated ; the herma- 
phrodite corollets numerous in the diſk ; the female nu- 
merous in the ray: Proper corolla of the hermaphro- 
dites are tubular and quinquefid ; of the females, 
tongued, looſe, and two or three toothed: The flami- 
ua in the hermaphrodites conſiſt of five ſhort capillary 
filaments ; the antheræ cylindric and tubular: The p- 
tillum has an ovate germen ; a filiform ſtylus the length 


of rhe ſtamina; and two filiform ſtigmata : There is 


no pericarpium, but the calyx unchanged: The ſeeds 
arc ovate and ſolitary: the pappus is hairy; the fecep- 
taculum chatty.—Of this there are two 
Species, 1. The lynchitis, with one flower on each 
footſtalk. This is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is a perennial plant, riſing about three feet high, 
ſending out many branches on each ſide, fo as to form 
a buſhy plant; the branches are garniſhed with obtuſe 
ſpcar-thaped leaves placed oppoſite, and are terminated 
by ſingle naked flower ſtalks, cach ſupporting one vio- 
let-coloured flower, having a yellow diſk, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong ſeeds. 2. The umbellatus, with 
flowers growing in umbels, is a native of Jamaica; and 
riſes from two to three feet high, ſending out many 
branches cloathed with oppoſite leaves, which are ter- 
minated by ſmall flowers in umbels 
Culture, The firſt is eaſily propagated, either by 
cuttings planted in the ſummer months, or by ſceds 
ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, but the 
plauts require a flight ſhelter in winter. The ſecond 
is much more tender, and therefore requires to be pre- 
ſerved in a ſtove during the winter ſcaſon. 
_ AMELOT DE La nHovsal (Nicholas), born at Or- 
leans in 1634, was much eſteemed at the court of France, 
and appointed ſecretary of an embaſly which that court 
ſent to the commonwealth of Venice, as appears by the 
title of his tranſlation of Father Paul's Hiſtory of the 
Council of Trent; but he afterwards publiſhed writings 
which gave ſuch offence, that he was impriſoned in the 
Baſtile. The firſt works he printed were the Viſtory 
of the Government of Venice, and that of the Uſcocks, 
a people of Croatia. In 1683 he publiſhed his tranſla- 
tions in French of Machiavel's Prince, and Father 
Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, and Political 
Diſcourſes of his own upon Tacitus. Theſe perform- 
ances were well received by the public. He did not 
prefix his own name to the two laſt mentioned works, 
but concealed himſelf under that of La Mothe Joſſeval. 
His tranſlation of Father Paul was attacked by the 
partiſans of the pope's unbounded power and autho- 
rity. In France, however, it met with great ſucceſs ; 
all the advocates for the liberty of the Gallican church 
promoting the ſucceſs of it to the utmoſt of their power, 
* | though 


Amelot, though 
Amen. preſented to have it ſuppreſſed, When the ſecond edi- 
A tion of this tranſlation was publithed, it was violently 


AME 
at the ſame time there were three memorials 


attacked by the Abbe StReal, in a letter he wrote to 
Mr Bayle, dated October 17, 168 5. Amelot defended 
himſelf, in a letter to the ſame gentleman. In 1684, 
he printed at Paris a French tranſlation of Baltaſar 
Gracian's Oraculo manual, with the title of / Homme de 
Cour. In 1686, he printed La Morale de Tacite de la 


flateric ; in which work he collected ſeveral particular 


facts and maxims, which repreſent in a ſtrong light the 
artifices of court - flatterers, and the miſchievous effect 
of their poiſonous diſcourſes. Frederick Leonard, a 
bookſeller at Paris, having propoſed, in the year 1692, 
to print a collection of all the treaties of peace between 
the kings of France, and all the other princes of Eu- 
rope, ſince the reign of Charles VII. to the year 1690, 
Amelot publiſhed a ſmall volume in duodecimo, con- 
taining a preliminary diſcourſe upon theſe treaties ; 
wherein he endeavours to ſhow, that moſt princes, 
when they enter into a treaty, think more how to e- 
vade than how to perform the terms they ſabſcribe to. 
He publiſhed alſo an edition of e, » Let- 
ters, in 1697, with ſeveral obſervations of his own ; 
which, as he tells us in his advertiſement, may ſerve 
as a ſupplement ts the hiſtory of the reigns of Henry 
III. and Henry IV. kings of France. He wrote ſeve- 
ral other works; and died at Paris in 1706, being then 
al moſt 73 years of age. 9 Hl 
AMELOT (Denis), a celebrated French writer, 


was born at Saintonge in 1606. He maintained a cloſfe 


correſpondence with the fathers of the Oratory, a 
congęegation of prieſts founded by Philip of Neri. He 
wrote the life of Charles de Gondren, ſecond ſuperior 
of this congregation, and publiſhed it at Paris in 1643. 


In this piece he ſaid ſomething of the famous Abbot 


of St Cyran, which greatly diſpleaſed the gentlemen 
of Port Royal; who, to be revenged of him, publiſh- 
ed a libel againſt him, intitled, Idee generale Peſprit et 
de livre de P. Amelote, He was ſo much provoked by 
this ſatire, that he did all in his power to 1njure them. 
They had finiſhed a tranſlation of the New Teſtament, 
and were deſirous to have it publiſhed ; for which pur- 

poſe they endeavoured to procure an approbation from 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, and a privilege from the 
king. But Amelot, by his influence with the Chan- 
cellor, prevented them from ſucceeding. In this he 
had alſo a view to his own intereſt; for he was about 
to publiſh a tranſlation of his own of the New Teſta- 
ment. Amelot's tranſlation with annotations, in 4 vols. 
octavo, was printed in the years 1666, 1667, and 1668. 
It is not very exact, according to F. Simon, who tells 
us that it contains ſome very groſs blunders. Amelot 
wrote alſo an Abridgment of Divinity, a Catechiſm 
for the Jubilee, and a kind of Chriſtian Manual for 
every Day. Towards the end of his life, he entered 
into the congregation of the Oratory in 1650; and 


continued amongſt them till his death, which happen- 
cd in 1678. 


AMEN, jon, ſignifies true, faithful, certain. It is 


made uſe of likewiſe to aifirm any thing, and was a 
ſort of affirmation uſed often by our Saviour: Aw, 
Aum, My vn; i. e. Verily, Verily, I ſay unto you. 
Laſtly, it is underitood as expreſſing a wiſh ; as Amen, 
VoL. J. | | 
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his ſhirt is 


A M E 
I. * 1 »* | 


So be it, Numb. v. 22. or an affirmation, Amen, yer, I Amend 


believe it, x Cor. xiv. 16. The Hebrews end the five 


books of Pſalms, according to their way of diſtribu- 3 
ting them, with the words amen, amen; which the 
Septuagint have tranſlated 30e, ywerro; and the La- 


tins fiat, fiat. The Greek and Latin churches have 
preſerved this word in their prayers, as well as a/le- 


luiah and hoſanna ; becauſe they obſerved more ener- 
| gy in them than in any terms which they could uſe in 

cir own languages. At the concluſion of the pub- 
lic prayers, the people anſwered with a loud voice, 


Amen; and St Jerom ſays, that at Rome when the 
people anſwered Amen, the ſound of their voices was 
like a clap of thunder: In ſimilitudinem celeſlis toni- 
trui Amen reboat. The Jews aſſert that the gates of 

eaven are opened to him who anſwers Amen with all 


his might. | | 72 


AMEND, or Au ENDE, in the French cuſtoms, a 


pecuniary puniſhment impoſed by a judge for any crime, 
falſe proſecution, or eee appeal. 


Amenpe Honourable, an infamous kind of puniſh- 


ment, inflicted in France upon traitors, parricides, or 
facrilegious perſons, in the following manner : The of- 


fender being delivered into the hands of the hangman, 


Sometimes the puniſhment ends here ; 
but ſometimes it is only a prelude to death, or baniſh- 
ment to the galleys. 


recantation in open court, or in preſence of the perſon, 


injured, 


AMENDMENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome 
alteration or change made in a thing for the better. - 

AMENDMENT, in law, the correction of an error 
committed in the proceſs, which may be amended after 


judgment, unleſs the error lies in giving judgment: 


for in that caſe it is not amendable, but the party muſt 
bring a writ of error. A bill may be amended on the 
file at any time before the plea is pleaded; but not af- 


terwards, without motion and leave of the court. 
AMENDMENT of a Bill, is ſome alteration made in 
the firſt draught of it. 4 | Pb 
AMENTUM, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of 


— 


calyx, conſiſting of valves, and hanging down, in dif- 
ferent directions, from the caulis. Common oats aſ- 
ford a good example of the amentum. | 
AMENTUM, in Roman antiquity, a thong tied about 
the middle of a javelin, or dart, and faſtened tothe fore- 


finger, in order to recover the weapon as ſoon as it was 
diſcharged. The ancients made great uſe of the amen- 
tum, thinking it helped to enforce the blow. It alſo 


denotes a latchet that bound their ſandals,  _ 
AMERADE, a kind of officers among the Saracens, 
anſwering to the governors of provinces among the 


Europeans, — The name is originally the ſame with 
that of emir. | | 


AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, in law, a 


pecuniary puniſhment impoſed on offenders at the mer- 
cy of the court. It differs from a fine in being im- 


poſed arbitrarily in proportion to the fault; whereas 


a tine is a certain puniſhment ſettled expreſsly by ſome 
ſtatute. 5 | 
1 


ipped off, a rope put about his neck, and 
a taper in his hand; then he is led into court, where 


he muſt beg pardon of God, the king, the court, and 
his country. 


Au vb Honourable, is a term alſo uſed for making 


| AMERICA + 


— 
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Ameries, AMERICA; one of the four quarters of the world, 

. probably the largeſt of the whole, aud, from its late diſ- 

covery, frequentty denominated the Neu. Mori, or 
New:Hamifphove, * * 


I This vaſt country extends from the Both degree of 


Boundaries north, to the 56th degree of ſouth, latitude; and, where 
its breadth is known, from the 33th to the 156th de- 
gree welt longitude from London ; ſtreiching between 


co and * miles miles in length, and in its grcat- 


eſt breadtly 3690. Is ſees both hemiſpheres, has tuo 
ſummers and a double winter, and enjoys almoſt all the 
variety of climatcs which the carth affords. It is waſh- 
ed by the two-great oceans. Lo the caſtward, it has the 
Atlantic, which divides it from Europe and Africa ; to 
the weſt, it has the Pacific or Great South-Sea, by which 
it is ſeparated” from Aſia, By theſe ſcas it may, and 
docs, carry on a direct commerce with the other three 
„/ oo 
„America is not of equal breadth throughout its whole 
North and extent; but is divided into two great continents, called 
South cone North, and South, America, by an iſthmus 1500 miles 
'inent, = Jong, and which, at Darien, about Lat. 9% N. is only 
| 6 miles over. This iſthmus forms, with the northern 
and ſoathern continents,: a vaſt pulph, in which lie a 
great number of iſlands, called the Weft-Indies, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the caſtern parts of Aſia, which are cal- 
led the Faſt-Indies. | 
Next to the extent of the New-World, the gran- 
PO, ob- dear of the objects which it preſents to view, is molt 
je ds which Apt to ſtrike the eye of an obſerver, Nature ſcems 
America here to have carried on her operations upon a . ſcale 
preſents to aud with a bolder hand, and to have diſtinguiſhied the 
We ſcatures of this country by a peculiar magnifcence, 
4 Ihe mountains of America are much ſuperior in 1 
Its moun- to thoſe in the other diviſions of the globe. 
tains, 
the Andes, is elevated farther above the fea than the 
top of the Pyrenecs.” Ihe moſt elevated point of the 
Andes, according to Don Ulloa, is twenty thouſand, 
two hundred, and eighty ſcet, which is, at leaſt, ſeven 
thouſand, one handred, and two feet above the Peak of 
Tencriffe, which is the higheſt known mountain in the 
ancient continent. Foe the article AupEs.) 
OY From the lofty an 
Its rivers. geſeend rivers with which the ſtreams of Europe, of 
Aſia, or of Africa, are not to be compared, either for 
length of courſe, or for the vaſt volumes of water which 
they pour into the oceans. The Danube, the Indus, 
the Gai 
are not of equal magnitude with the St. Laurence, the 
Miſſonri, or the Miſhſſippi, in North-America; or with 
the Maragnon, the Orinoco, or the Plata, in South- 
America, The rivers in the latter of theſe American 
continents are like vaſt arms of the ſea. (See the ar- 
ticles ST. LauREnce, MissovR1, &c. &c.) 


6 „The lakes of the New-World are no leſs conſpi- 
lis lakes, cuous for grandeur than its mountains and fivers. There 


is nothing in other parts oſ the globe which reſembles 
the prodigious chain of lakes in North-America. They 
may be properly termed inland ſeas of freſh water; and 


even thoſe of the ſecond or third claſs of magnitude, 


are of larger circuit (the Caſpian ſea excepted) than 
the greateſt lake of the ancient continent.” (See the 
articles SUPERIOR, HURon, Enik, &c.) 

The luxuriance of the vegetable creationin the New- 
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extends over half that which ſhoald be tem 


ſcarcely felt 


latitude. 


Even the 
plain of Quito, which may be conlidered as the baſe of 


extenſive mountains of America 


nges, or the Nile, in che Ancient Hemiſphere, 


World is extremely great. In the ſonthern provinces, America, 
where the - moiſture of the climate is aided by the 
warmth of the ſun, the woods are almoſt impervious, ee 
and the fur face of the ground is hid from the eye; un- es oa 


der 2 thick covering of ſuhtrabs, of herbs, and. weeds. of vegeta- 


In the northern provinces, although the ſofeits are not tion. 
encumbered with the ſame wild Juxutiance of vepeta- 
tion, the trees of vations ſpecies are generally more 
lofty, and often much larger, than ate to be ſeen in 
any other parts of the world. | 


: "Ph | 8 
One of the moſt remarkable circumſtences, or fea- Remark- 
tures, of the New-World, is the general predomi- able preva- 


nance of cold, thronphont the Whole extent of this lence of 


reat continent. Though we cannot, in auy country, 2 oy ond 
etermine the preciſe degree of heat merely by tlie diſ- : 


tance of the equator, becanſe the elevation above the 


ſea, the nature of the ſoil, &c. all affect the climate ; 


yet, in the Ancient Continent, the heat is much more 


in proportion to the vicinity to the equator than in any 
part of America, Here the rigour of the frigid zone 

| ate by its 
Even in thoſe latitndes where the winter is 
ihe Old-Continent, it reigns with great 
ſeverity in America, though during a ſhort period. Nor 
does this cold, prevalent in the New- World, confine it- 
ſelf to the temperate zones; but extends its influence to 
the torrid zone alſo, conſiderably mitigating the exceſs 


poſition. 


of its heat, —Along the caſtern coaſt, the climate, tho? 


more ſimilar to that of the torrid zone in other parts of 
the carth, is nevertheleſs conſiderably milder than in 
thoſe countries of Aſia and Africa which lie in the ſame 
From the ſouthern tropic to the extremity of 
the American continent, the cold is faid io bemuch 
greater than in parallel uorthern latitudes even of Ame- 
rica itſelf, | | | 

For this ſo remarkable difference between the climate 


of the New-Continentand the Old, various cauſes have 
been aſſigned by different authors. 


9 
The folowing 18 2 Robert- 
the opinion of the celebrated Dr Robertſon on this ſub. n er 


jet. „ Though the utmoſt extent of America to- fuperior 


wards the north be not yer diſcovered, we know that degree of 
it advances nearer to the pole than either Europe or cold, 


Aſia, The latter have large ſeas to the north, which Hifory of 
are open during part of the year; and even when co- Arie, 


vered with ice, the wind that blows over them is leſs tl pe, 


intenſely cold than that which blows over land in the 9 hs 


ſame latitudes, But, in America, the land ſtretches | 
from the river St Laurence towards the pole, and ſpreads 
out immenſely to the weſt. A chain of enormous monn- 
tains, covered with ſnow and ice, runs through all this 
dreary region. The wind paſling over ſuch an extent 


of high and frozen land, becomes ſo impregnated with 
cold, that it acquires a piercing keeneſs, which it re- 


tains in its progreſs through warmer climates ; and is 
not entirely mitigated until it reach the galph of Mex- 
ico, Over all the continent of North-America, a north- 
weſterly wind and exceſſive cold are ſynonimous terms. 
Even in the moſt ſultry weather, the moment that the 
wind veers to that quarter, its penetrating influence is 
felt in a tranſition from heat to cold no leſs violent 
than ſudden. To this powerful cauſe we may aſcribe 
the extraordinary dominion of cold, and its violent in-. 
_ into the ſouthern provinces in that part of the 
lobe. A | 
e Other cauſes, no leſs remarkable, diminiſh the ac- 
uye 
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AME 

Americs.”. tive power of heat in thoſe parts of the American con- 
= tinent which lie between the tropics. In all that por- 
tion of the globe, the wind blows in an invariable di- 

rection from eaſt to welt. As this wind holds its courſe 

acroſs the ancient continent, it arrives at the countries 

which ſtretch along the weſtern ſhore of Africa, infla- 

med with all the fiery particles which it hath collected 

from the ſultry plains of Aſia, and the burning ſands in 

the African deſarts. The coaſt of Africa is, accord- 

ingly, the region of the earth which feels the moſt fer- 


vent heat, and is expoſed to the unmitigated ardour of 
the torrid zone. But this ſame wind, which brings ſuch 


an acceſſion of warmth to the countrics lying between 
the river of Senegal and Catraria, traverſes the Atlantic- 
Ocean, before it reaches the American ſhore. It is cool- 
ed in its paſſage over this vaſt body of water; and is felt 
as a refreſhing gale along the coaſts of Braſil and Gui- 
ana, rendering theſe countries, though among the warm- 
eſt in America, temperate, when compared with thoſe 
which lie oppoſite to them in Africa. As this wind ad- 
vances in its courſe acroſs America, it meets with im- 
menſe plains, covered with impenetrable foreſts ; or oc- 
cupied by large rivers, marſhes, and ſtagnating waters, 
where it can recover no conſiderable degree of heat. At 
length it arrives at the Andes, which run from north to 
ſouth through the whole continent. In paſſing over their 
elevated and frozen ſummits, it is ſo thogoughly cool- 
ed, that the, greater part of the countries beyond them 
hardly feel the ardour to which they ſeem expoſed by 
their ſituation. In- the other provinces of America, 
ixom Tierra-Ferme weſtward to the Mexican empire, 


the heat of the climate is tempered, in fome places, by 


the glevation of the land above the ſea ; in others, by 


their extraordinary humidity ; and in all, by the enor- 


mous mountains ſcattered over this tract. The iſlands 
of America in the Torrid Zone are either {mall or 
mountainous, and are fanned alternately by refreſhing 
{ca and land breezes. 


The cauſes of the extraordinary cold towards the 


ſouthern limits of America, and in the ſcas beyond it, 
cannot be aſcertained-in a manner equally ſatisfying. It, 
was long ſuppoſed, that ayaſt continent, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Terra Auſtralts Incognita, lay between 
the ſouthern extremity of America and the Antarctic 
pole. The ſame principles which account for the. cx- 
traordinary degree of cold in the northern regions of 
America, were employed in order to explain that which 
is felt at Cape-Horn and the adjacent countries. The 
immenſe extent of the ſouthern continent, and the large 
rivers which it poured into the occan, were mentioned 
and admitted by philoſophers as cauſes. ſufficient. to 
occaſion the unuſual fenfſation of cold, and the ſtill more 
uncommon appearances of frozen ſeas in that region of 
the globe. But the imaginary continent to which ſuch 
influence was aſcribed having been ſearched for in vain, 
and the fpace which it was Eppoſed to occnpy having 


been found to be an open ſea; new conjectures muſt be 


formed with reſpect to the canſes of a temperature of 
climate, ſo extremely different from that which we cx- 
perience in countries removed at the fame diſtance from 
the oppoſue pole. | : 
Bid. p. 424, The moſt obvious and probable cauſe of the ſu- 
425.noteV1, perior degre of cold towards the ſouthern extremity of 
America, ſcems to be the form of the coninent there. 
Its breadth gradually decreales as it-ſtretches from St 
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Antonia ſouthwards, and from 
the ſtraits of Magellan its dimenſions are much con- 
traced, On the eaſt and weſt. ſides, it is waſhed by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. From its ſouthern 
point, it is probable that a great extent of ſea, without 
any conſiderable tract of land, reaches to the Antarclic 
pole. In whichever of theſe directions the wind blows, 
it is cooled before it approaches tlie Magellanic regions, 
by paſſing over a vaſt body of water; nor is the land 
there of ſuch extent, that it can recover any, conſidera- 
ble degree of heat in its progreſs over it. Theſe cir- 


cumſtances concur in rendering the temperature of the 


air in this diſtrict of America, more ſimilar to that of 
an inſular, than to that of a continental climate; and 
hinder it from acquiring the ſame degree of ſummer- 
heat, with places in Europe and Aſia, in a correſpond- 


ing northern latitude. The north wind is the only. 


one that reaches this part of America, after blowing 
over a great continent. But, from an attentive ſurvey, 


of its polition, this will be found to have a tendency. 


rather to diminiſh than augment the degree of heat. 
The ſouthern extremity 8 is properly the 
termination of the immenſe ridge of the Andes, which 
ſtretches nearly in a direct line from north to ſouth, 
through the whole extent of the continent, The moſt 
ſultry regions in South-America, Guiana, Braſil, Para- 
gnay, and Tucuman, lie many degrees to the caſt of 
the Magellanic regions. The level country of Peru, 


which enjoys the tropical heats, is ſituated conſidera- 


bly to the weſt of them. The north wind, then, though 
it blows over land, does not bring to the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of America an increaſc of heat collected in its 


paſlage over torrid regions; but, before it arrives there, 


it, muſt have ſwept along the ſummits of the Andes, 
and comes impregnated with the cold of that frozen 
region.“ | ; | 


Another peculiarity in the climate of America is its Extreme 
excelliye moiſture in general. In ſome places, indeed, moiſture of 
on the weſtern coaſt, rain is not known; but, in all the Ameri- 
other parts, the moiſtneſs of the climate is as remar- canclimate. 


kable as the cold.——The foreſts wherewith it is eyery | 


where covered, no doubt, partly, occaſion the moiſture. 
of its climate; but the moſt prevalent and obvious cauſe. 
is the vaſt. quantity of water in the Atlantic and Pacific 


Occans, with which America is environed on all ſides. 


Hence, thoſe places where the continent is narroweſt 


are deluged with almoſt , perpetual rains, accompanicd. 


with violent thunder and ns by which ſome of 
them, particularly Porto-Bello, are reudered in a man- 
ner uninhabitable. 


From the coldneſs and the moiſture of America, 


che bay of St Julian to America. 
Wann 


10 


11 


an Malignity 


extreme malignity ot climate has been inferred, and aſ- of climate 


ſerted by M. de Pauw, in his e hi 


of this author, the ſmallneſs and irregularity. of the no- 
bler animals, and the ſize and enormous multiplication 
of reptiles and inſects. | #1 A 

But the ſuppoſed ſmallneſs and leſs ferocity of the, 
American animals, the Abbé Clavigero obſerves, in- 


unjuſtly a 
23. ſcribed to 
ſur les Americains, Hence, according to the hypotheſis America 


Hiftory of 


Meuico, 


ſtead of the malignity, demonſtrates the mildneſs and wol. II. p. 
bounty of the clime, if we give credit to Buffon, at. 255. 


whoſc fountain M. de Pauw has drank, and of whoſe 


teſtimony he has availed himſelf againſt Don Pernetty. 
Buffon, who, in many places of his Natural Hiſtory 
produces the ſmallneſs of the American animals as a 
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mexica ; in treating afterwards of ſavage animals, in 
Tom, II. ſpeaks thus: © As all things, even the moſt 
free creatures, are ſubject to natural laws, and animals 
as well as men arc ſubjected to the influence of climate 
and foil, it appears that the ſame cauſes which have 
civilized and poliſhed the human ſpecies in our climates, 
may have, likewiſe, produced ſimilar effects upon other 
ſpecies. The wolf, which is, perhaps, the fierceſt of all 
ere of the temperate zone, is, however, in- 
comparably leſs terrihle than the tyger, the lion, and 
the panther of the torrid zone; and the white bear and 
hy ena of the frigid zone. In America, where the air 
and the carth are more mild than thoſe of Africa, the 

ger, the lion, and the panther, are not terrible but in 
the name, They have degenerated, if fierceneſs, join- 
ed to 8 made their nature; or, to ſpeak more 


properly, they have only ſuffered the influence of the 
climate: under a milder ſky their nature alſo has be- 


come more mild. From climes which are immoderate 
in their temperature are obtained drugs, perfumes, poi- 
ſons, and all thoſe plants whoſe qualitics are ſtrong. 
The temperate carth, on the contrary, produces only 
things which are temperate ; the mildeſt herbs, the moſt 
wholeſome pulſe, the ſweeteſt fruits, the moſt quiet 
animals, and the moſt humane men, are the natives of 
this happy clime. As the earth makes the plants, the 
earth and plants make animals; the earth, the plants, 
and the animals make man. The phyſical qualities of 
man, and the animals which feed on other animals, de- 
pend, though more remotely, on the ſame cauſes which 
influence their diſpoſitions and cuſtoms, This is the 
greateſt proof and demonſtration, that in temperate 
climes every thing becomes temperate, and that in in- 
temperate climes every thing is exceſſive ; and that ſize 
and form, which appear fixed and determinate quali- 
ties, depend notwithſtanding, like the relative quali- 

ties, on the influence of climate. The fize of our 


quadrupeds cannot be compared with that of an ele- 


phant, the rhinoceros, or ſea-horſe. The largeſt of 
our birds are but ſmall if compared with the oſtrich 
the condore, and caſoare. 80 far M. Buffon, whoſe 
text we have copied, becauſe it is contrary to what 
M. de Pauw writes againſt the climate of America, and 
to Buffon himſelf, in many other places, 

« If the large and fierce animals, ſays Clavigero, are 
natives of intemperate climes, and ſmall and tranquil 
animals of temperate climes, as M. Buffon has here 
eſtabliſhed ; if mildneſs of climate influences the diſ- 
poſition and cuſtoms of animals, M. de Pauw does not 
well deduce the malignity of the climate of America 
from the ſmaller ſize and leſs fierceneſs of its animals; 
he onght rather to have deduced the gentleneſs and 
ſweetneſs of its climate from this antecedent. If, on 
the contrary, the ſmaller ſize and leſs fierceneſs of the 
American animals, with reſpe& to thoſe of the old 
continent, are a proof of their degeneracy, ariſing from 
the malignity of the clime, as M. de Pauw would have 
it, we ought in like manner to . the malignity of 
the climate of Europe from the ſmaller ſize and leſs 
ferceneſs of its animals, compared with thoſe of Africa. 

If a philoſopher of the country of Guinea ſhonld under- 

rake a Trax in imitation of M. de Pauw, with this title, 
Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Europeens, he might 


ayail himſelf of the ſame argument which M. de Pauw 
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uſes, to demonſtrate the malignity of the climate of Eu- Amerie. 


rope, and the advantages of that of Africa. The cli- 
mate of Europe, he would fay, is very unfavonrable to 
the production of quadrupeds, which are found incom- 
parably ſmaller, and more cowardly than ours. What 
are the horſe and the ox, the largeſt of its animals, 
compared with our elephants, our rhinoceroſes, our ſea- 


hortes, and our camels? What are its lizards, cither in 
ſize or intrepidity, compared with our crocodiles ? Its 


wol ves, its bears, the moſt dreadful of its wild beaſts, 
when beſide our lions and typgers ? Its cagles, its vul- 
tures, and cranes, if compared with our oſtriches, ap- 
pear only like hens.” I a 


As to the enormous ſize and prodigious multiplica- FRF cot 
tion of the inſects and other little noxious animals, not more 
The ſurſace of the earth (ſays M. de Pauw), infected infeſted 
by putre faction, was over- run with lizards, ſerpents, than many 
reptiles, and inſects monſtrous for ſize, and the activity other coun- 


of their poiſon, which they drew from the copious juices 
of this uncultivated ſoil, that was corrupted and aban- 
doned to itſelf, where the nutritive juice became ſharp, 
like the milk in the breaſt of animals which do not 
exerciſe the virtue of propagation. Caterpillars, crabs, 
butterflies, beetles, ſpiders, frogs, and toads, were, for 
the moſt part, of an enormous corpulence in their ſpe- 
cies, and multiplied beyond what can be imagined. 
Panama is infeſted with ſerpents, Carthagena with 
clonds of enormous bats, Porto-Bello with toads, Snri- 
nam with kaker/acas, or cucarachas, Guadaloupe, and 


the other colonies of the iſlands, with beetles, Quito 


with nignas, or chegoes, and Lima with lice and bugs. 
The ancient kings of Mexico, and the emperors of 
Peru, found no other means of ridding their ſubjects 


of thoſe inſects which fed upon them, than the impoſi- 
tion of an annual tribute of a certain quantity of lice. 


Ferdinand Cortes found bags full of them in the palace 
of Montezuma.“ But this argument, exaggerated as 
it is, proves nothing 7 the climate of Ame- 
rica, in general, much leſs againſt that of Mexico. 
There being ſome lands in America, in which, on ac- 


count of their heat, their huraidity, or want of inhabi- 


rants, large inſects are found, and exceſſively multi- 


plied, will prove at moſt, that in ſome places the ſur- 
face of the earth is infected, as he ſays, with putrefac - 
tion; but not that the ſoil of Mexico, or that of al! 
America, is ſtinking, uncultivated, vitiated, and aban- 
doned to itſelf. If ſuch a deduction were juſt, M. de 
Pauw might alſo ſay, that the foil of the Old-Continent 


is barren, and fetid ; as in many countries of it there 


are prodigious multitudes of monſtrous inſects, noxious - 
reptiles, and vile animals, as in the Philippine-Iſles, in 
many of thoſe of the Indian-Archipelago, in ſeveral 


countries of the ſouth of Afia, in many of Africa, and 
even in ſome of Europe. The Philippine-Iſles are in- 


feſted with enormous ants, and monſtrous butterflies; 


Japan with ſcorpions ; ſouth of Aſia and Africa with 


erpents; Egypt with aſps; Guinea and Ethiopia 


with armies of ants; Holland with field-rats; Ukra- 
nia with toads, as M. de Pauw himſelf affirms. In I- 
taly, the Campagna di Roma (although peopled for 


ſo many ages), is infeſted with vipers ; Calabria with 


tarantulas; the ſhores of the Adriatic ſea with clouds of 
ats ; and even in France, the population of which is 
great, and ſo ancient, whoſe lands are ſo well culti- 
yated, and whoſe climate is ſo celebratcd by the —_ 
cre 


tries with 
inſeQs and 


noxious 


ls. 
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america, there appeared, a few years ago, according to M. But- 
on, a new ſpecies of ficId-mice, larger than the com- 
mon kind, called by him Surmulots, which have mul- 


tiplicd exceedingly, to the great damage of the fields. 
M. Bazin, in his Compendium of the Hiſtory of inſets, 
numbers 77 ſpecies of bugs, which are all found in Pa- 
ris, and in its neighbourhood. That large capital, as Mr 
Bomare ſays, ſwarms with thoſe diſguſtful infc&ts.. It 
is true that there are places in America, where the 
multitude of inſets, and filthy vermin, make life irk- 
ſome ; but we do not know that they have arrived to 
ſuch cxceſs of multiplication as to depopulate any 
place, at leaſt there cannot be ſo many examples pro- 
duced of this cauſe of depopulation in the New as in 
the Old continent, which are atteſted by Theophraſtus, 
Varro, Pliny, and other authors. The frogs depo- 


pulated one place in Gaul, and the locuſts another in 


Africa, One of the Cyclades was depopulated by 
mice; Amiclas, near to Taracina, by ſerpents ; ano- 
ther place, near to Ethiopia, by ſcorpions and poiſonons 
ants ; and another by ſcolopendras ; and, not ſo diſ- 
tant from our own times, the Mauritius was going to 
have been abandoned, on account of the extraordinary 
multiplication of rats, as we can remember to have read 
in a French author. 
With reſpect to the ſize of the inſets, reptiles, and 
ſuch animals, M. de Pauw makes uſe of the teſtimony 
of M. Dumont, who, in his Memoirs on Lowiſiana, 
ſays, that the frogs are ſo large there that they weigh 37 
French pounds, and that their horrid croaking imitates 


the bellowing of cows. But, M. de Pauw himſelf ſays (in 


his anſwer to Don Pernetty, cap. 17. ), that all thoſe 
who have written about Louiſiana, from Henepin, Le 
Clerc, and Tonti, to Dumont, have contradicted 
each other, ſometimes on one, and ſometimes on ano- 
ther, ſabject. In fact, neither in the old or the new 
continent are there frogs of 37 pounds in weight (ſee 
the article Rana) ; but there are in Aſia, and in Africa 
ſerpents, butterflies, ants, and other animals of ſuch 
monſtrous ſize, that they exceed all thoſe which have 
been diſcovered in the New-World. We know very 


well, that an American hiſtorian ſays, that a certain 


gigantic ſpecies of ſerpents is to be found in the woods, 


which attract men with their breath, and ſwallow them 
up; but we know alſo that ſeveral hiſtorians, both an- 
cient and modern, report the ſame extravagant and in-. 


credible thing of the ſerpents of Aſia, and even ſome- 


thing more. Megaſthenes, cited by Pliny, ſaid, that 


there were ſerpents found in Aſia, ſo large, that they 
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nandez affirms, that they are fix fingers broad in America; 
length, and one in breadth? Who bas cver ſeen i 


America buttcrflies ſo large as thoſe of Bourbon, Ter- 
nate, the Philippine-ifles, and all the Indian-Archipe- 
lago? The largeſt bat of America (native to hot ſhady” 
countries), which is that called by Buffon Vampire, is 
according to him, of the ſize of a pigeon. La Rongelte, 
one of the ſpecies of Aſia, is as large as a raven; 
and the KRov/ctte, another ſpecies of Aſia, is as big 
as a large hen. Its wings, when extended, meaſure 
from tip to tip three Pariſian feet, and according to 
Gemelli, who mcaſured it in the Philippine-iſles, fx. 
palms. M. Buffon acknowledges the exceſs in ſize 
of the Aſiatic bat over the American ſpecies, but de- 
nies it as to number, Gemelli ſays, that thoſe of the 
iſland of Luzon were ſo numerous that they darkened 


the air, and that the noiſe which they made with their 


teeth, in cating the fruits of the woods, was heard at 
the diſtance of two miles. M. de Pauw ſays, in talk-- 
ing of ſerpents, © it cannot be affirmed that the new 
world has ſhown any ſerpenis larger than thoſe which 
Mr Adanſon ſaw in the deſarts of Africa.“ The greateſt 
ſerpent found in Mexico, after a diligent ſearch made 
by Hernandez, was 18 feet long: but this is not to be 
compared with that of the Moluccas, which Bomare 
ſays is 33 feet in length; nor with the Auacandaja, 
of Ceylon, which the ſame author ſays is more than 
33 feet long; nor with others of Aſia and Africa, 


mentioned by the i ſame. author. Laſtly, the argu- 


ment drawn from the multitude and ſize of the Ameri-- 
can inſects is fully as weighty as the argument drawn 
from the ſmallneſs and ſcarcity. of quadrupeds, and 
both detect the ſame ignorance, or rather the ſame: vo- 
luntary and ſtudied forgetfulneſs, of the things of the- 
Old continent. | 25 ne” | | 

With reſpe& to what M. de Pauw has ſaid of the 


tribute of lice, in Mexico, in that, as well as in many. 


other things, he diſcovers his ridiculous credulity. It: 
is true that Cortes found bags of lice in the magazines, 
of the palace of king Axajacatl. It is alſo true, that 
Montezuma impoſed ſuch a tribute, not on all his ſub- 


jects, however, but only on thoſe who were bepggrs; , 


not on account of the extraordinary multitude of thoſe 
inſets, as M. de Pauw affirms, but becanſe Montezyu- - 
ma, who could not ſaffer idleneſs in his ſubjects, reſolv- 
ed that that miſerable ſet of people, who could not la- 
bour, ſhould at leaſt be occupied in louſing themſelves. 
This was the true reaſon of ſuch an extraordinary tribute, 
as Torquemada, Betancourt, and other early hiſtorians 


ſwallowed entire ſtags and bulls. Metrodorus, cited by relate; and nobody ever before thought of that which 
the ſame author, affirms, that in Aſia there were ſer- M. de Pauw affirms, merely becauſe it ſuited his pre- 
pores which, by their breath, attracted birds, however. poſterous ſyſtem. Thoſe diſguſting inſets poſſibly a- 
igh they. were, or quick their flight, Among the, boa as much in the hair ind clothes of American beg- - 
moderns, Gemelli, in. Vol. V. of his Ciro del Munde, gars, as of any poor and uncleanly low people in the 
when he treats of the animals of the Philippine-Ifles, world: but there is not a doubt, that if any ſovercign . 
| ſpeaks thus: © There are ſerpents in theſe iſlands of of Europe was to exact ſuch a tribute from the poor in 
immoderate ſize: there is one called 1bitin, very long, his dominions, not only bags, but great veſſels. might. 
which ſuſpending itſelf by the tale from the trunk of a be filled With them. © ES 
tree, waits till ſtags, bears, and alſo men paſs by, in or- lt is now time to turn our attention to the Aborigines, 13 
der to attract them with its breath, and deyour them or natives, of the New-World. At the time when this General de- | 
at once entirely: from whence it is evident, that this great continent was made more generally known io the ſeription of 1 
very ancient fable has been common to both continents. Europeans by the diſcoveries of Chriſtopher Columbus, he natives. | 
Further, it may be aſked, In what country of Ame- and of the illuſtrious navigators who i mbibed the ſpirit: 
rica could M. de Pauw find ants to equal thoſe of the and enthuſiaſm of that great man, it was found inha-: 
Philippine-Iſlands, called Sulum, reſpecting which Her- bited by various tribes and nations of men, who dif- 
| 8 e 
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America, ſered, in many reſpe&s, from moſt of the people iu the 
three other quarters of the world. In their phyſical 


hiſtory, however, the greateſt peculiarity in the Ame- 
ricans is their complexion, and the little diftercnce 
which is obſcrved, in this reſpect, throughout the 
whole extent of the American continent, In Europe, 
and in Aſia, the people who inhabit the northern coun- 
tries are of a fairer complexion than thoſe who dwell 
more to the ſonthward, In the torrid zone, both in 
Africa and in Aſia, the natives are entirely black, or 
the next thing to it. This, however, muſt be under- 


ſtood with ſome limitation, The people of Lapland, 


who inhabit the moſt northerly part of Europe, are by 
no means fo fair as the inhabitants of Britain; nor are 
the Tartars ſo fair as the inhabitants of Europe, who 
lie under the fame parallels of latitude. Nevertheleſs, 
a Laplander is fair, when 19" toe with an Abyſlinian, 
and a Tartar if compared with a native of the Moluc- 


ca iſlands.— In America, this diſtinction of colour was 


not ſo diſtinctly, and ſo prominently, marked. In the 
torrid zone there were no negrocs, and in the tempe- 
rate and - frigid zones there were no white people, 
Moſt of them were of a kind of red copper-colour, 
which Mr Forſter obſerved, in the Peſſerais, of Tierra 
del Fuego, io have ſomething of a gloſs reſembling 
that metal. It does not appear, however, that this 


matter has, hitherto, been inquired into with ſufficient 


accuracy. The inhabitants of the inland parts of South- 


America, where that continent is wideſt, and, conſe- 


qaently, the influence of the ſun moſt powerful, haye 
never been accurately compared with thoſe of Canada, 
or- more northerly parts, at leaſt as far as we know. 
Yet this ought to have been done, and that in many in- 
ſtances too, before it could be aſſerted ſo politively, as 
moſt authors do, that there is not the leaſt difference of 
complexion among the natives of America. Indeed, 

many ſyſtems have been formed concerning theſe ſin- 
gular people, that it is very difficult to obtain a true 
knowledge of the moſt ſimple facts, even from the beſt 


and moſt unprejudiced writers. ——lt we may believe the 


Abbé Raynal, the Californians arc ſwarthier than the 
Mexicaus ; and fo poſitive is he in this opinion, that he 


gives a reaſon for it. his difference of colour, 


lays he, “ proves, that the civilized life of ſociety ſub- 
verts, or totally changes, the order and laws of na- 
ture, lince we find, under the temperate Zone, a * 
people that are blacker than the ctvilized nations of the 


torrid zone,” —On the other hand, Dr Robertſon claſles 


all the inhabitants of Spaniſh. America together with re- 


ized ; and when he ſpeaks of California, takes no no- 
lice of any peculiarity in their colour more than others. 
— The general appearance of the indigenous Americans 


in various diſtricts, is thus deſcribed by tne chevalier 


Pinto: “ They are all of a copper colour, with ſome 
diverſity of ſhade, not in proportion to their diſtance 
from the Equator, but according to che degree of ele- 
vation of the territory in which they reſide, Phoſe who 
live in a high country are fairer than thoſe in the 
marſhy low lands on the coaſt. Their face. is round; 

farther removed, perhaps, than thatof any people trom 

an oval ſhape. Their fore-head is ſmall; the extremi- 


ty of their ears far from the face; their lips thick ; 


their noſe flat; their eycs black, or cf a cheſaut co- 
loar, (mall, but capable of diſcerning objects at a great 


gard to colour, whether they are civilized or uncivi- 


diſtance, Their hair is always thick and fleck, and America. 
without any tendency to curl. At the firſt aſpect, a South. . 
American appears to be mild and innocent; but, on a 

more attentive view, one diſcoyers in his countenance. 
ſomething wild, diſtruſtful, and ſullen.“ 

The following account of the native Americans is 74 
given by Don Antonio Ulloa, in his late work entitled Pon Vlloa's 
Mz moires philoſophijues, hiſiorigues, et phyſiques, con- 9 
cernant la drcouvert: de Amerique. | | 

The American Indians are naturally of a colour bor- 
dering upon red. Their frequent expoſure to the ſun 
and wind changes it to their ordinary duſky hue, The 
temperature of the air appears to have little or no in- 
fluence in this reſpe&t, There is no perceptible diffe- 
rence in complexion between the inhabitants of the 
high and thoſe of the low parts of Peru; yet the cli- 
mates are of an extreme difference. Nay, the Indians 
who live as far as 40 degrees and upwards ſouth or 
north of the equator, arc not .to be diſtinguiſhed, in 
point of colour, from thoſe immediately under it. 

There is, alſo, a general conformation of features 
and perſon, which, more or leſs, characterizeth them 
all, Their chief diſtinctions, in theſe reſpects, are a. 
ſmall forchead, partly covered with hair to the eye- 
brows, little eyes, the noſe thin, pointed, and bent 
towards the upper lip ; a broad face, larye cars, black, 
thick, and lank hair; the legs well formed, the fett 
ſmall, the body thick and muſcular ; little or no beard: 
on the face, and that little never extending beyond a. 
ſmall part of the chin and upper lip. It may eaſily be 
ſuppoſed that this general deſcription cannot apply, in 
all its parts, to every individual ; but all of them par- 
take ſo much of it, that they may be calily diſtinguiſhed, 
even from the mulattoes, who come neareſt to them in 
point of colour, | |; 

The reſemblance among all the American tribes is 
not leſs remarkable in reſpect to their genius, charac- 
ter, manners, and particular cuſtoigs. "The moſt diſ- 
tant tribes are, in theſe reſpects, as ſimilar as though. 


- 


they formed but one nation. 


All the Indian nations have a peculiar pleaſure in 
painting their bodies of a red colour, with a certain ſpe- 
cies of carth. The mine of Guancavelica was former- 
ly of no other uſc than to ſupply them with this ma- 
terial for dycing their bodies; and the cinnabar ex- 
trated from it was applied eutirely to this parpoſe. 
The tribes in Louiſiana and in Canada havethe ſame paſ- 
ſion; hence minium is the commodity molt in demand 
there. | IT | 
It may, perhaps, ſeem' fingular, that theſe nations, 
whoſe natural colour is red, ſhould affect the ſame co- 
lour as an artificial ornament. But, it may be obſerved, 
they do nothing in this reſpect but what correſponds to 
the practice of Europeans, who allo ſtudy to heighten 
and diſplay to advantage the natural red and white of 
their complexions. The Indians of Peru have now, in- 
deed, abandoned the cuſtom of painting their bodies :. 
but it was common among them before they were con- 
quered by the Spaniards; and it {till remains the cuſ- 
toin of all thoſe tribes who have preſerved their liber-, 
ty. The northern nations of America, beſides the red 
colour which is predominant, employ alſo black, white, peculiari- 
blue, and green, in paintiug their bodics. ties in re- 
The adjnſtment of theſe colours is a. matter of as gard to or- 


great conſideration with the Indians of Louiſiana and nament and 
nt the Grels. 
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America. the vaſt regions extending to the north, as the orna - gions tie the reſt of their hair bchind, ſo exactly on the America. 
w— ments of dreſs among the moſt poliſhed nations. The ſame faſhion, that it might be ſuppoſed the effect of —— 
- buſineſs itſelf they call Maftaher, and they do not fail mutual imitation. This, however, being impoſlible, from 
to apply all their talents and aſſiduity to accompliſh it in the vaſt diſtance that ſeparates them, is thought to 
the moſt finiſhed manner. No lady of the greateſt falhion countenance the ſuppoſition of the whole of America 
cver conſulted her mirror with more anxiety, than the being originally planted with one race of people. 
Indians do while painting their bodies. Theceloursare This cuſtom does not take place among the males. 
applied with the utmoſt accuracy and addreſs. Upon Thoſe of the higher parts of Peru wear long and flow- 
the eye-lids, preciſely at the root of the eye · laſies, they ing hair, which: they reckon a great ornament. In the 
draw two lines, as fine as the ſmalleſt thread; the ſame lower parts of the ſame country they cut it ſhort, on 
upon the lips, the openings of the noſtrils, the eye- account of the heat of the climate; a cireumſtance in 
bros, and the cars; of which laſt they even followall which they imitate the Spaniards. The inhabitants of 
the inflexions and ſinuoſities. As to the reſt of the Lovuthana pluck ont their hair by the root, from the 
face, they diſtribute various figures; in all which the crown of the head forwards, in order to obtain a large 
red predominates, and the other colours are aſſort- forebead; otherwiſe, denied them by nature. The reſt 
ed ſo as to throw it out to the beſt advantage. The of their hair they cut as:thort as poſſible, to prevent 
neck alſo receives its proper ornaments ; a thick coat their enemies from ſcizing them by. it in battle, and 
of vermilion commonly diſtinguiſhes the cheeks. Five alſo to prevent them from caſily getting their ſcalp, 
or ſix hours are requifite for accompliſhing all this ſhould they fall into their hands as priſoners. 
with the nicety which they affect. As their firſt - According to Don Ulloa, the whole race of the Ame- 176 
attempts do not always ſucceed to: their with, they ricagyndians is diſtinguiſned by an uncommon. thick- Rewarka- 
. efface them, and begin a-new upon a better plan. neſs of ſkin, and by an hardneſs of their fibres ; cir- ble inſenſi- 
No coquette is more faſtidious in her choice of orna- cumſſanees theſe, which, in the opinion of this learned bility to 
ment, none more vain when the important adjuſtment is -Spaniſh writer, contribnte to that inſenſibility to bodily PPP 
fniſhed. Their delight and ſelf-ſatisfaction are then pain, for which theie ſingular people are fo remarka- 
ſo great, that the mirror is hardly ever laid down. An ble. Our anthor adduces an inſtance, in ſupport of this. 
Indian, Mafached ,to his mind, is the vaineſt of all the inſenſibility, in the Americans, in the caſe of an Indi- 
human ſpecies. The other parts of the body are left an, who was under the neceſſity of ſubmitting to be cut 
in their natural ſtate, and, excepting what is called a for the ſtone. This operation, it is well known, ſeldom. 
cachecul, they go entirely naked. | laſts above four, or five, minutes. Unfavourable cir- 
Such of them as have made themſelves eminent for cumſtances, in his caſe, prolonged it to the uncommon; 
| bravery, or other qualifications, are diſtinguiſhed by fi- period of 27 minutes. Yet, all this time, the patient 
gures painted on their bodies. They introduce the gave no tokens of the extreme pain, commonly attend-. 
colours by making punctures on their ſkin, and the ex- ing this operation: he complained only as a perſon does 
tent of ſurface which this ornament covers is propor- who feels ſome ſligh tuneaſineſs. Ar laſt, the ſtone was. 
tioned to the exploits they have performed. Some extracted. Two days after, he expreſſed a defire for 
paint only their arms, others both their arms and legs; food, and on the eighth day from the operation he 
others, again, their thighs, while thoſe who have attain- quitted his bed, free from pain, although the wound 
ed the ſummit of warlike renown have their bodies was not yet thoroughly cloſed. The fame want of 
painted from the waiſt upwards. This is the heraldry ſenſibility, he ſays, is obſerved in caſes of fractures, 
of the Indians; the devices of which are, probably, more wounds, and other accidents, of a ſimilar nature. In all: 
exactly adjnſted to the merits of the perſons ho bear theſe caſes, their cure is eaſily effected, and they ſeem 
them, than thoſe of more civilized countries. to ſuffer leſs preſent pain than any other race of men. 
Beſides theſe ornaments, the warriors alſo carry The ſkulls, which have been taken up in their ancient bu- 
plames of feathers on their heads, their arms, and an- rying- grounds, are of a greater thickneſs than that com- 
cles. Theſe, likewiſe, are tokens of valour, and none but pages of bones is commonly found to be; being from. 
ſuch as have been thus diſtinguiſhed may wear them. ſix to ſeven lines from the outer tothe inner ſuperficies.. 
The propenſity to indolence is equal among all the It is natural to infer from hence, ſays Ulloa, that 17 
tribes of Indians, civilized, or ſavage. The only em- their comparative inſenſibility to pain is owing to a And to the- 
ployment of thoſe who have preſerved their indepen- - coarſer and ſtronger organization, than that of other ee 
dence is hunting and fiſhing, In ſome diſtricts, the nations. The eaſe with which they endure the ſeve- a . 


women exerciſe a little agrieulture, in raiſing Indian 


corn, and pompions, of which they form a ſpecies of 


aliment, by bruiſing them together: they, alſo, prepare 


rities of elimate is, he thinks, another proof of this. 
The inhabitants of the higher parts of Peru live amidſt 
perpetual froſt and ſnow. Although their clothing is 


the ordinary beverage in uſe among them, taking care, very ſlight, they ſupport this inclement temperature, 
at the ſame time, of the children, of whom the fathers without the leaſt inconvenience. Habit, it is to be 
take no charge. | confeſſed, may contribute a good deal to this, but much 
The female Indians of all the conquered regions of alſo is tobe aſcribed to the compact texture of their ſkin, 
South-America e what is called the wrcu (a word which defends them from the impreſſion of cold through 
which among them = elevation). It conſiſts in their pores. We muſt confeſs, however, notwithſtand-. 
throwing forward the hair from the crown of the head, ing the aſſertions and conjectures of an author ſo reſpec-- 
upon the brow, and a it round from the ears to table as Don Ulloa, that we are not very confident, that 


above the eye; ſo that the forehead and eye - brows are either the ſkins, or the ſkulls of the Americans are 
entirely covered. The ſame cuſtom takes place in the thicker chan the ſkins and ſkulls of many other nations. 
Northern countries. The female inhabitants of both re- of mankind. But we do not wiſh, in this place, to ex- 


Patiate: 
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America. patiate on this ſabject, which can only be reduced to feel itz heat, and be involved in ſmoke. Though Americs, 
certainty by the inveſtigations of the anatomiſt, or na- ſcorched and almoſt ſuffocated, he muſt continue to 
turaliſt, endure this with the ſame patient inſenſibility. Many 


The northern Indians reſemble them in this reſpect. 
The utmoſt rigours of the winter ſeaſon do not prevent 
them from following the chace almoſt naked. It is 
true, they wear a kind of woollen cloak, or ſometimes 
the ſkin of a wild beaſt, upon thcir ſhoulders ; but, be- 
ſides that it covers only a ſmall part of their body, it 
would appear that they uſc it rather for ornament than 
warmth, In fact, they wear it indiſcriminately, in 


the ſeverities of winter, and in the ſultrieſt heats of 


ſummer, when neither Europeans nor Negroes can 4 


periſh in this oi of their firmneſs and courage ; but 
ſuch as go through it with applauſe, receive the enſigns 
of their new dignity with much ſolemnity, and are ever 


after regarded as leaders of approved reſolutign, whoſe , 


behaviour, in the moſt trying ſituations, will do honour 
to their country, In North-America, the previous 
trial of a warrior is neither ſo formal, nor ſo ſevere ; 


though, even there, before a youth is permitted to 


bear arms, his patience and fortitude are proved by 
blows, by fire, and by inſults, more intolerable to a 


fer any but the lighteſt cloathing. They even fre- haughty ſpirit than either. # 19 
quently throw aſide this cloak when they go a-hunt- Of the manners and cuſtoms of the North -Ameri- Cuſtoms 
ing, that it may not embarraſs them, in traverſing their cans more particularly, the following is thę moſt con- ns __ 
foreſts, where, they ſay, the thorns and undergrowth ſiſtent account that can be collected from e beſt in- . N. 3 
would take hold of it; while, on tlic contrary, they formed and moſt impartial writers. FT 5 108 Americans, 
flide ſmoothly over the ſurface of their naked bodies. When the Europeans firſt arrived in America, they more parti- 


At all times, they go with their heads uncovered, with- found the Indians quite naked, exce! 


13 
Terrible 
trials un- 


dergone by 


out ſuffering the leaſt inconvenience, either fra the 


cold, or from thoſe coups de ere, which in Louiſiana 
are ſo oſten fatal to the inhabitants of other climates. 


The Indians of South-America diſtinguiſh them- 
ſclves by modern dreſſes, in which they affe& various 
taſtes, Thoſe of the high country, and of the valleys 
in Peru, dreſs partly in the Spaniſh faſhion. Inſtead 
of hats they wear bonnets of coarſe double cloth, the 
weight of which neith@ ſeems to incommode them 
when they go to warmer climates, nor does the acci- 
dental want of them ſeem to be felt in ſituations where 
the moſt piercing cold reigns. Their legs and feet are 
always bare, if we except a fort of ſandals, made of the 
ſkins of oxen. The inhabitants of South-America, 


compared with thoſe of North-America, are deſcribed 


as generally more feeble in their frame; leſs vigorous 
in the efforts of their mind; of gentler diſpoſitions, 
more addicted to pleaſure, and ſunk in indolence.— 
This, however, is not univerſally the caſe. Many of 
their nations are as intrepid nd enterpriſing as any 
others on the whole continent. Among the tribes on 
the banks of the Oroonoko, if a warrior aſpires to the 
poſt of captain, his probation begins with a Jong faſt, 


their chizf,, more rigid than any ever obſerved by the moſt abſte- 


mious hermit. 


coarſe blanket, which they buy of 
planters. 


but their £ 


At the cloſe of this the chiefs aſ- 


which even the moſt uncultivated p 
t 


e uſually con- 
ceal, Since that time, however, 


generally uſe a 
e neighbouring 

Their huts, or cabbins, are made of ſtakes of wood 
driven into the ground, and covered with branches of 
trees, or reeds. They lie on the floor, either on mats, 
or the ſkins of wild beaſts. Their diſhes are of timber; 
ns are made of the ſkulls of wild oxen, 


and their knives of flint. A kettle and a large plate 


conſtitnte almoſt the whole ntenſils of the family.— 


Their dict conſiſts chicfly in what they procure by 
hunting; and ſagamite, or pottage, is like wiſe one of 


their moſt common kinds of food, The moſt honour- 


able fnrniture amongſt them is a collection of the ſcalps 
of their enemies; with theſe they ornament their huts, 
which are eſteemed in proportion to the number of this 


ſort of ſpoils, 


The character of the Indians is altogether founded 
upon their circumſtances and way of life. A people 
who are conſtantly employed in procuring the means 
of a precarious ſubſiſtence, who live by hunting the 
wild animals, and who are generally engaged in war 
with their neighbours, cannot be ſuppoſed to enjoy 


much gaiety of temper, or a high flow of ſpirits. The 


' thoſe parts eularly. - 
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ſemble; and cach gives him three laſhes with a large 
whip, applied ſo vigoroutly, that his body is almoſt 
flayed. If he betrays the leaſt ſymptom of impatience, 


Indians, therefore, are in general grave, even to ſadneſs; Their ow 
they have nothing of that giddy vivacity peculiar to markab 


ſome nations of Europe, and they deſpiſc it. Their ere 


or even of ſenſibility, he is diſgraced, for ever, and is 
rejected, as Kei 6 4b of the honour. After ſome inter- 
val, his conſtancy is proved by a more Ar 
trial. He is laid in his hammock with his hands boun 

faſt; and an innumerable multitude of venomous ants, 
: whoſe bite occaſions a violent pain and inflammation, 
are thrown upon him. The judges of his merit ſtand 


around the hammock ; and whilſt theſe crucl infects 


faſten upon the moſt ſenſible parts of his body, a ſigh, 


a groan, or an involantary motion, expreſſive of what 


he ſuffers, would exclude him from the dignity of 
which he is ambitious. Even after this cvidence, his 
fortitude is not decmed to be ſufficiently aſcertained, 
till he has ſtood another teſt, more ſevere, if poſſible, 
than the former. He is again ſuſpended in his ham- 


;mock, and covered with the leaves of the palmetto. A 


fire of ſtinking herbs is kindled underncath, fo as he may 


Ignorant of the arts of amuſement, of 


words, and even looks, are attended with ſome mean- 


ing. This is extremely natural to men who are almoſt 


continually engaged in purſuits, which to them are of 
the higheſt importance. Their ſubſiſtence depends en- 
tirely on what they procure with their hands; and, 
their lives, their honour, and every thing dear to them, 
may be loſt by the ſmalleſt inattention to the deſigns 
of their enemies. 


in greateſt abundance. Cities, which are the effects of 


_ agriculture and arts, they have none. The different 


tribos 


As they have no particular object 
to attach them to one place rather than another, they 
go wherever they expect to find the ncceſſaries of life 


behaviour to thoſe about them is regular, modeſt, and turnity. 
reſpectful. I; | 
which that of 2 trifles agreeably is one of the moſt 
conſiderable, they ſeldom ſpeak but when they have 
ſomething important to obſerve ; and all their actions, 


= 


America. tribes, or nations, are, for the ſame reaſon, extremely 


——— ſmall, when compared with civilized ſocieties, in which 
induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united 


2 vaſt number of individuals, whom a complicated lux- 


ery renders uſeful to one another. Theſe ſmall tribes 

live at an immenſe diſtance ; they are ſeparated by a 

deſert frontier, and hid in the boſom of impenetrable 

„„ and almoſt boundleſs foreſts. : 5 = 
Formofgo- There is eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies 
vernment of government, which prevails over the whole continent 
among of America, with exceeding little variation; becauſe 
them, over the whole of this continent the manners and way 
of life are nearly ſimilar and uniform. Without arts, 

riches, or luxury, the great inſtruments of ſubjection 

in poliſhed ſocieties, an American has no method by 

which he can render himſelf conſiderable among his 


companions, but by ſaperiority in perſonal qualities of 


body or mind. But, as Nature has not been very lavith 
in her perſonal diſtinctions, where all enjoy the ſame 
education, all are pretty much upon an equality, and 
will defire to remain ſo. Liberty, therefore, is the pre- 
vailing paſſion of the Americans ; and their govern- 
ment, under the influence of this ſentiment, is, perhaps, 
better ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. 
They are very far, however, from deſpiſing all fort of 
authority: they are attentive to the voice of wiſdom, 
which experience has conferred on the aged, and. they 
enliſt under the banners of the chief in whoſe valour and 
military addreſs they have learned to repoſe a juſt and 
merited confidence. In every ſociety, therefore, there 
is to be conſidered the power of the chiefs and of the el- 
ders, 
war, the power of the chief 1s, naturally, predominant ; 
becanſe the idea of having a military leader was the 
firſt ſource of his ſuperiority, and the continual exi- 


gencies of the ſtate requiring ſuch a leader, will con- 


tinue to ſupport, and even to enhance it, His power, 

| however, is rather perſuaſive than coercive ; he is re- 
verenced as a father, rather than feared as a monarch. 

He has no guards, no priſons, no officers of juſtice, and 

one act of ill- judged violence would pull him from his 

humble throne. The elders in the other form of go- 
vernment which may be conſidered as a mild and nomi- 

nal ariſtocracy, have no more power. In molt countries, 
therefore, age alone is ſufficient for acquiring reſpect, in- 

fluence, and authority. It is age which teaches experi- 

ence, and experience is the only ſource of knowledge a- 

mong a ſavage people. Among thoſe perſons buſineſs is 

22 conducted with the utmoſt ſimplicity, and which may re- 
Their pub- cal, to thoſe who are acquainted with antiquity, a picture 
lic altein= of the molt early ages. The heads of families meet to- 
blies. ge ther in a houſe or cabts appointed for the purpoſe. Here 
the buſineſs is diſcuſſed; and here thoſe of the nation, 
diſtinguiſned for their eloquence or wiſdom,have an op- 
portunity of diſplaying thoſe talents. Their orators, 

like thoſe of Homer, expreſs themſelves in a bold figu- 

rative ſtyle, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened, 

nations can well bear, and with geſtures equally vio- 

lent, but often extremely natural and expreſſive. When 

the buſineſs is over, and they happen to be well provi- 


ded with food, they appoint a ſcaſt upon the occaſion, 


of which almoſt the whole nation partakes. The feaſt 
is accompanied with a {ong, in which the real or fabu- 


wy 


lous cxploits of their forefathers are celebrated. They 
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Among thoſe tribes which are moſt engaged in 


one, and is particularly careful to obicrve his dreams ; 


AME 
have dances too, though, like thoſe of the Greeks and America, 
Romans, they are chiefly of the military kind; and —— 
their muſic and dancing accompany every feaſt. 23 
To aſſiſt their memory, they have belts of ſmall Wampum 
ſhells, or beads, of different colours, each repreſenting or Þelts. 
a particular object, which is marked by their colour 
and arrangement. At the concluſion of every ſubject 
on which they diſcourſe, when they treat with a fo- 
reign ſtate, they deliver one of thoſe belts; for if this 
ceremony ſhould be omitted, all that they have faid 
pailes for nothing. Theſe belts are carefully depoſit- 
cd in each town, as the public records of the nation ; 
and to them they occaſionally have recourſe, when any 
public conteſt happens with a neighbouring tribe, Of 


— 


late, as the materials of which thoſe belts are made, 


have become ſcarce, they often give ſome ſkin in place 

of the wampum (the name of the beads), and receive, 

in return, preſents of a more valuable kind from the 

commillioners ; for they never conſider a treaty as of 

any weight, unleſs every article in it be ratified by 

uy a gratification. 
t often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nati- 

ons, ſcattered as they are at an immenſe diſtance from 

one another, meet in, their excurſions after prey. If 

there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, which ſeldom 

is the caſe, they behave in the moſt friendly and cour- 

tecous manner; but if they happen to be in a ſtate of 

war, or if there has been no previous intercourſe be- 

tween them, all who are not friends are deemed ene- 

mies, and they fight with the moſt ſavage fury. 24 
If we except hunting and fiſhing, war is the princi- Their wars 


pal employment of the Indian men: almoſt every other 


concern, but in particulay the little agriculture which they 
enjoy, is conſigned to the women. The moſt common 
motive of the Americans for entering into war, when 
it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter, of inter- 
ference, is either to revenge themſelves for the death 
of ſome loſt friends, or to acquire priſoners, Who may 
alſiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt in- 
to their ſociety. Theſe wars are eicher undertaken by 
ſome private adventurers, or at the inſtance of the whole 
community, In the latter cafe, all the young men 
who are diſpoſed to go out to battle (for no one is 
compelled contrary to his inclination), give a bit of 
wood to the chict, as a token of their deſign to ac- 
company him; for every chi among theſe people is 
tranſacted with a great deal o ceremony and with ma- 
ny forms. The chief, who is to conduct, them faſts ,, 23 


ſever: durin ich tim 1 ih no Ceremo- 
veral days, during which time he converſes with no eee e 


; . tits ; ſetting out. 
which the preſumption natural to ſavages generally K 


renders as favourable as he could deſire. A variety of 
other ſuperſtitions and ceremonies are obſerved, One 
of the moſt hideous is ſetting the war-kettle on the fire, 
as an emblem that they are going ont to devour their 
enemies; which, among theſe nations, it is probable, 
was formerly the caſe, ſince they ſtill continue to ex- 
preſs it in clear terms, and uſe an emblem ſignificant 
of the ancient uſage. Then, they diſpatch a porcelaue, 
or large ſhell, to their allies, inviting them to come 
along, and drink the blood of their enemies. For with 
the Americans, as with the Greeks of old, 


« A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows ; 
„But with one love, with one reſentment glows.” 


37 They 


AME 


America. They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt not only 
—— adopt their enmitics, but that they muſt alſo have their 


female re 


reſentment wound up to the ſame pitch with themſelves, 
And, indeed, no people carry their friendil:ips or their 
reſentments ſo far as they do; and this is what ſhould 
be expetted from their peculiar circumſtances: that 
principle in human nature which is the ſpring of the 
ſocial affections, acts with ſo much the greater force 
the more it is reſtrained, The Americans, who live 
in ſmall ſocicties, who ſee few objects and few perſons, 
become wonderfully attached to thoſe objects and per- 
ſons, and cannot be deprived of them without feeling 
themſclves miſerable, Their ideas are too confined to 


enable them to entertain juſt ſentiments of humanity, 


or univerſal benevolence, But this very circumſtance, 
while it makes them cruel and ſavage to an incredible 
degree, towards thoſe with whom they are at war, adds 


a ncw force to their particular friendſhips, and to the 


common tie which unites the members of the ſame 
tribe, or of thoſe different tribes which are in alliance 
with one another. Without attending to this reflegti- 
on, ſome facts we are going to relate would excite our 
wonder without informing our reaſon, and we would 


be bewildered in a number of particulars, ſeemingly op- 


poſite to one another, without being ſenſible of the ge- 
neral cauſe from which they proceed. 

Having finiſhed all the ceremonics previous to the 
war, and the day appointed for their ſctting out on 
the expedition being arrived they take leave of their 
friends, and exchange their clothes, or whatever move- 
ables they have, in token of mutual friendſhip; after 
which they proceed from the town, their wives and 

4 walking before, and attending them 
to ſome diſtance, The warriors march all dreſſed in 
their fineſt apparel and moſt ſhowy ornaments, without 
any order, The chief walks flowly before them, ſing- 
ing the war-ſong, while the reſt obſerve the moſt pro- 
found filence, When they come up to their women, 
they deliver them all their finery, and putting on their 
worſt clothes, proceed on their expedition. 

Every nation has its peculiar enſign or ſtandard, 


which is generally a repreſentation of ſome beaſt, bird, 


or fiſh, Thoſe among the Five-Nations are the bear, 
otter, wolf, tortoiſe, and cagle; and by thoſe names 
the tribes are uſually diſtinguiſhed, They have the 
figures of thoſe animals pricked and printed on ſeveral 
parts of their bodies; and when they march through 
the woods, they commonly, at every encampment, cut 
the repreſentation of their enſign on trees, eſpecially 
after a ſucceſsful campaign: marking at the ſame time 
the number of ſcalps or priſoners they have taken, 
Their military dreſs is extremely ſingular. They cut 
off, or pull out, all thcir hair, except a ſpot about the 
breadth of two Engliſh crown- pieces, near the top of 
their heads, and entirely deſtroy their eye-brows. The 
lock left upon their heads is divided into ſeveral par- 
cels, each of which is ſtiffened and adorned with wam- 
pum, beads, and feathers of various kinds, the whole 
being twiſted into a form much reſembling the modern 
pompoon. Their heads are painted red down to the 
eye-brows, and ſprinkled over with white down. The 

riſtles of their cars are ſplit almoſt quite round, and 

iſtended with wires or ſptinters, ſo as to meet and tie 
together on the nape of the neck. Theſe are, alſo, 


hang with ornameuts, and, generally, bear the repre- 
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ſentation of ſome bird, or beaſt. Their noſes arc 1ike- 
wiſc bored and hung with trinkets of beads, and their 
faces painted, with various colours, ſo as to make an 
awful appearance, Their breaſts are adorned with a 
gorget, or medal, of braſs, copper, or ſome other me- 
tal; and that dreadful weapon the ſcalping-knite hangs 
by a firing from the neck. | 

The great qualities of an Indian war are vigilance 
and attention, to give and avoid a ſurpriſe; and, in- 
deed, in theſe they are ſuperior to all nations, in the 
world. Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the 
foreſts; having their perceptions ſharpened by keen 
neceſſity, and living, in every reſpect, according to na- 
ture, their external ſenſes have a degree of achteneſs 
which, at firſt view, appears incredible. They can 
trace out their enemies, at an immenſe diſtance, by the 
ſmoke of their fires, which they ſmell, and by the 
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tracks of their feet pon the ground, imperceptible to 


an European eye, but which they can count and diſ- 
tinguiſh, with the utmoſt facility. It is ſaid, they can 
even diſtinguiſh the different nations with whom they 
are acquainted, and can determine the preciſe time 
when they paſſed, where an European could not, with 
all his glaſſes, diſtinguiſh footſteps at all. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances, however, are of leſs importance, becauſe 
their ſavage enemies are equally well acquainted with 
them. When they go out, therefore, they take care 
to avoid making uſe of any thing by which they might 
run the danger of a diſcovery. They light no fire to 
warm themſelves, or to prepare their victuals : they lic 
cloſc to the ground all day, and travel only in the night; 
and marching along in files, he that cloſcs the rcar, di- 
ligemly covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet 
and of theirs who preceded him. When they halt to 
refreſh themſelves, ſcouts are ſent out to reconnoitre 
the country and beat up every place where they ſuſpect 
an enemy to lic concealed. In this manner they emer 
unawares the villages of their foes; and while the flow- 
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cr of the nation are engaged in hunting, maſſacre all 


the children, women, and helpleſs old men, or make 
priſoners of as many as they can manage, or have 


ſtrength enough to be nſeful to their nation. But when 


the enemy is appriſed of their deſign, and coming on 


in arms againſt them, they throw themſelves flat on 
the 22 among the withered herbs and leaves, 


which their faces are painted to reſemble. They 


then allow a parc to paſs unmoleſted, when, all at 


once, With a tremendous ſhout, riſing up from their 
ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of muſket-bullets on their 
foes. The party attacked returns the ſame cry. Eve: 
ry one ſhelters himſelf with atree, and returns the fire 
of the adverſe party, as ſoon as they raiſe themſelves 
from the ground to give a ſecond fire. Thus does the 
the battle continue until the one party is ſo much weak- 
cned as to be incapable of farther reſiſtance. But if 
the force on each {ide continues nearly equal, the fierce 
3 of the ſavages, inflamed by the loſs of their 
riends, can no longer be reſtrained. They abandon 
their diſtant war, they ruſh upon one another, with 
clubs and hatchets in their hands, magnifying their 
own courage, and inſulting their enemies with the 
bittereſt reproaches. A cruel combat enſues, death 
appears in a thouſand hideous forms, which would 
congeal the blood of civilized nations to behold, bur 


which rouſes the fury of ſavages. They trample, they 
| : | inſult; 
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America. inſult, over the dead bodies, and tear the ſcalp from 
A the head. The flame rages on till it meets with no 
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Treatment 


of their pri- 


reſiſtance; then the priſoners are ſecured, thoſe un- 
happy men, whoſe fate is a thouſand times more dread- 
ful than theirs who have died in field. The conquer- 
ors ſet up a hideous howling, to lament the friends they 
have loſt. They approach, in a melancholy and ſevere 


gloom, to their own village; a meſſenger is ſent to an- 


nounce their arrival, and the women, with frightful 
ſhrieks, come out to mourn their dead brothers, or their 
huſbands. When they are arrived, the chief relates, in a 
low voice, to the elders, a circumſtantial account of 
every particular of the expedition. The orator pro- 
claims aloud this account to the pcople; and as he 
mentions the names of thoſe who have fallen, the 


ſhrieks of the women are redoubled. The men, too, 


join in theſe cries, according as cach is moſt connected 
with the deceaſed by blood, or friendihip. The laſt 
ceremony is the proclamation of the victory; each in- 


dividual then forgets his private misfortunes, and joins 
in the triumph of his nation ; all tears are wiped from 
their eyes, and, by an unaccountable tranſition, they 
paſs, in a moment, from the bitterneſs of ſorrow to an 


extravagance of joy. But the treatment of the priſon- 
crs, whoſe fate remains all this time undecided, is what 
chiefly characteriſes the ſavages. | 

We have already mentioned the ſtrength of their af- 
fections, or reſentments. United, as they are, in ſmall 
ſocieties, connected, within themſelves, by the firmeſt 


ties, their friendly affections, which glow with the 


moſt intenſe warmth within the walls of their own vil- 
lage, ſeldom extend beyond them. They feel nothing 
for the enemies of their nation; and their reſentment 
is caſily extended, from the individual who has injured 
them, to all others of the ſame tribe, The priſoners 
who have themſclves the ſame feelings, know the in- 
tentions of their conquerers, and are prepared for them, 
The perſon who has taken the captive attends him to 
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pull off his fleſh, thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit 
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de vouring it with greedineſs, and ſmearing their faces 
wich the blood, in an enthuſiaſm of horror and fury. 
When they have thus torn off the fleſh, they twiſt the 
bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 
ſnapping them, whiſt others are employed in pulling 
and extending his limbs in every way that can in- 


creaſe the torment. This continues, often, five or ſix 


hours; and ſometimes, ſuch is the ſtrength of the ſa- 
vages, days together. Then they frequently unbind 
him, to give a breathing to their fury, to think what 
new torments they ſhall inflict, and to refreſh the 
ſtrength of the ſafferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a 
variety of unheard-of torments, often falls into ſo pro- 
found a ſleep, that they are _— to apply the fire to 
awake him, and renew his ſufterings. He is again 
faſtened to the ſtake, and again they renew their cru- 
elty; they ſtick him all over with ſmall matches of 
wood that caſily takes fire, but burns ſlowly; they con- 
tinually run ſharp reeds into every part of his body ; 
they drag out his teeth with pincers, and thruſt out his 
cyes ; and, laſtly, after having burned his fleſh from 
the bones with flow fires ; after having ſo mangied the 
body that it is all but one wound; after having muti- 
lated his face in ſuch a manner as to carry nothing hu- 
man in it; after having pecled the {kin from the head, 
and poured a heap of red-hot coals or boiling water on 
the naked ſkull—they once more unbind the wretch ; 
who, blind, and ſtaggering with pain and weakneſs, 
aſſaulted and pelted on every ſide with clubs and ſtones, 
now up, now down, falling into their fires at every 
ſtep, runs hither and thither, until one of the chiefs, 


whether out of compaſſion, or weary of cruelty, puts an 


end to his life with a club or dagger. The body is then 
put into a kettle, and this barbarous employment is ſuc- 
cceded by a feaſt as barbarous. . 

The women, forgetting the human as well as the 


ez. the cottage, where, according to the diſtribution made female nature, and transformed into ſomething worſe 
by the elders, he is to be delivered to ſupply the loſs than furies, are ſaid to ſurpaſs even the men in this ſcene 
of a citizen. If thoſe who receive him have their fa- of horror; while the principal perſons of the country 
mily weakened by war or other accidents, they adopt ſit round the ſtake, ſmoking and looking on, without 
the captive into the family, of which he becomes a the leaſt emotion. What is moſt extraordinary, the 
member. But if they have no occaſion for him, or ſufferer himſelf, in the little intervals of his torments, 
their reſentment for the loſs of their friends be tov ſmokes too, appears unconcerned, and converſes with 
high to endure the ſight of any connected with thoſe his torturers about indifferent matters. Indeed, during 
who were concerned in it, they ſentence him to death. the whole time of his execution, there ſeems a comes Conftancy 
All thoſe who have met with the ſame ſevere ſentence which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the moſt horrid of the ſuſ- 
being collected, the whole nation is aſſembled at the pains, or he in enduring them with a firmneſs and con- ferers. 
execution, as for ſome great ſolemnity. A ſcaffold is ſtancy almoſt above human: not a groan, not a ſigh, 
exceed, and the priſoners are tied to the ſtake, where not a diſtortion of countenance, eſcapes him: he poſ- 
they commence their death-ſong, and prepare for the ſeſſes his mind entirely in the midſt of his torments : 
enſuing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt undaunted cou- he recounts his own exploits : he informs them what 
rage, Their enemies, on the other ſide, are determi- -cruelties he has inflicted upon their countrymen ; and 
ned to put it to the proof, by the moſt refined and ex- :threatens them with the revenge that will attend his 
quiſite tortures. They begin at the extremity, of his death; and, though his reproaches exaſperate them, to 
32 body, and, gradually, approach the more vital parts. a perfe& madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his 
Shocking One plucks ont his nails by the roots, one by one; inſults even of their ignorance of the art of torment- 
tortures, 


another takes a finger into his month, and tears off the 


fleſh with his teeth ; a third thruſts the finger, mangled 


- 
- 


as it 13, into the bow] of a pipe made red-hot, which he 
{mokes like tobacco; then they pound his toes and fin- 

ers to pieces between two ſtones ; they cut circles about 
bis Joints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, 
wich they ſear immediately with red-hot irons, cut- 


ing, pointing out himſelf more exquiſite methods, and 
more ſenſible parts of the body to be afflicted. The 
women have this part of courage as well as the men ; 
and it 15 as rare for an Indian to behave otherwiſe as 
it would be for any European to ſuffer as an Indian. 
Such is the wonderful power of an carly inſtitution, 
and a ferocious thirſt of glory ! «Tam brave and in- 
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trepid (exclaims the ſavage in the face of his tormen- 
tors) ; I do not fear death, nor any kind of tortures ; 
thoſe who fcar them are cowards ; they arc leſs than 
women ; life is nothing to thoſe that have courage. 
May my encmics be confounded with deſpair and rage! 
Oh! that I coald devour them, and drink their blood 
to the laſt drop,” 

But neither the intrepidity, on one fide, nor the in- 
flexibility, on the other, are among themſelves matter 


can charac. Of aſtoniſhment: for vengeance, and fortitude, in the 
ter. 


midſt of torment, are duties Which they conſider as 
ſacred ; they are the effects of their carlicſt education, 
and depend upon principles inſtilled intothem from their 
infancy. On all other occaſions they arc humane and 
compalſionate. Nothing can exceed the warmth of their 
aftection towards their friends, who conſiſt of all thoſe 
who live in the ſame village, or are in alliance with it: 
among theſe all things are common; and this, though 


it may in part, and among ſome of the tribes, ariſe 


from rhcir not poſſeſſing very diſtin notions of ſeparate 
property, is chiefly to be attributed to the ſtrength of 
their attachment: becauſe, in every thing elſe, with 
their lives as well as their fortunes, they are ready to 
ſerve their friends. Their houſes, their proviſion, even 
their young women, are not enough to oblige a gueſt, 
Has any one of theſe ſucceeded ill in his hunting? Has 
lits harveſt failed ? or is his houſe burned ? He feels no 
other effect of his misfortunes, than that it gives him an 
opportunity to experience the benevolence and regard 
of his fellow-citizens. On the other hand, to the ene- 
mies of his country, or to thoſe who have privately of- 
fended, the American is implacable. Fe conceals his 
ſentiments; he appears reconciled until by foie treach- 
cry or ſurpriſe he has an opportunity of cxecuting an 
horrible revenge. No length of time is ſufficient to 
allay his reſentment ; no diltance of place great enongh 
to protect the object; he croſſes the ſtcepeſt mountains; 
he pierces the moſt impracticable foreſts, and traverſcs 
the molt hideous bogs and defarts, for ſeveral hundreds 
of miles; bearing the inclemency of the ſcaſon, the 
fatigue of the expedition, the extremes of hunger and 
thirſt, with patience and cheerfulneſs, in hopes of ſur- 
priſing his enemy, on whom he cxerciſes the moſt 
thocking barbarities, even to the eating of his fleſh. 


To ſuch extremes do the Indians yu their friendſhip 


or their enmity ; and fuch indeed, in general, is the 
character of all ſtrong and uncultivated minds. 

But what we have faid reſpecting the Indians would 
be a faint picture, did we omit obſerving the force of 
their friendſhip, which principally appears by the treat- 
ment of their dead. When any one of the ſociety is 
cut off, he is lamented by the whole: on this occaſion 
a variety of ceremonies are practiſed, denoting the moſt 
lively ſorrow. No buſineſs is tranſaQed, however preſſ- 
jug, till all the pions ceremonies due to the dead are 
performed. The body is waſhed, anointed, and paint- 
ed. Then, the women lament the loſs with hideous 
howlings, intermixed with ſongs which celebrate the 
great actions of the deceaſed and his anceſtors. The 
men mourn allo, thoagh in a leſs extravagant manner, 
The whole fro 1s preſent at the interment, and the 
corpſe is habited in their moſt ſumptuous ornaments. 
Cloſe to the body of the defunct are placed his bows 
and arrows, with whatever he valued moſt in bis life, 


and a quantity of proviſion for his ſubſiſtence on the 
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journey which he is ſuppoſed to take. This ſolemnity, America. 


like every other, is attended with ſcaſting. The funeral —w—— 


being ended, the relations of the deceaſed contine 
themſclves to their huts, fer a conſiderable time, to in- 
dulge their grief. After an interval of ſome weeks, 
they viſit the grave, repcat their forrow, ncw-clothe 
the remains of the body, and act over again all the ſo- 
lem nities of the funeral. 

Among the various tokens of their regard ſor their 


deceaſed friends, the moſt remarkable is the ceremony | 


which they call the f:aft of the dead, or the feaſt of 
feuls. The day for this ceremony is appointed in the 
council of their chiefs, who give orders for every thing 
which may enable them to celebrate it with pomp and 
magnificence; and the neighbouring nations are invi- 
ted to partake of the entertainment, At this time, all 
who have died ſince the preceding feaſt of the kind 
are taken out of their graves. 
been interred at the greateſt diſtance from the villages, 
are diligently ſought for, and conducted to this rendez- 
vous of the dead, which exhibits a ſcene of horror be- 
yond the power of deſcription. When the feaſt is conclu- 
ded, the bodies are dreſſed in the fineſt ſkins which 
can be procured, and after being expoſed for ſome time 


in this pomp, are again committed to the earth, with 


great ſolemnity, which is ſucceeded by funeral games. 


Even thoſe who have 


2b 


heir taſte for war, which forms the chief ingredi- superſti- 
ent in their character, gives a ſtrong bias to their re- tions. 


ligion. Areſkoui, or the god of battle, is revered as 
the great god of the Indians. Him they invoke be- 
fore they go into the field; and according as his diſ- 
poſition is more or leſs favourable to them, they con- 
clude they will be more or leſs ſucceſsful, Some nations 
ſcem to do a kind of homage to the ſun, as a ſymbol, or 
miniſter, of the bencficence and power of the Great 
Spirit ; others pay a ſimilar homage to the moon and 
plancts; among others, there is a number of tra- 


ditions, relative to the creation of the world and the 


hiſtory of the gods : traditions which reſemble the 
Grecian fables, 8 which are ſtill more abſurd and in- 
conſiſtent. But religion is not the prevailing character 
of the Indians ; Fey ems when they have ſome im- 
mediate occaſion for the aſſiſtance of their gods, they 
pay them no ſort of worſhip. Like all _—_ nations, 
however, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition, 
They beheve in the exiſtence of a number of good and 
bad genii, or ſpirits, who interfere in the affairs of 
mortals, and produce all our happineſs, or miſery. It 
is from the evil genii, in particular, that our diſeaſes, 


they imagine, proceed ; and it is to the good genii we 


are indebted for a cure. The miniſters of the genii 
are the Jugglers, who are alſo the chief phyſicians a- 
mong the ſavages. Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed to be 
inſpired by the good genii, moſt commonly in their 
dreams, with the knowledge of future events : they 
are called in to the aſſiſtance of the ſick, and are ſup- 
poſed to be informed by the genii whether they will 
get over the diſeaſe, and in what way they muſt be 
treated, But theſe ſpirits are extremely ſimple in their 
ſyſtem of phyſic, and, in almoſt every diſcaſe, direct 
the juggler to the ſame remedy. The patient is inclo- 
ſed in a narrow cabin, in the midſt of which is a ſtone 
red-hot ; on this they throw water, until he 1s well 
ſoaked with the warm vapour and his own ſweat, Then 
they hurry him from this bagnio, and plunge _ 5 0 

enly 
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denly into the next river. This coarſe method, which 


—— coſts many their lives, often performs very extraordi- 


nary cures. © Some of their remedies, however, which 
arc almoſt entirely derived from the vegetable king- 
dom, are certainly very powerful and efficacions, in 
their operation. The principal of theſe are a ſpecies of 
ſtillingia (perhaps a croton), ſeveral ſpecics of iris, 
particularly the verſicolor, and the verna ; the bigno- 
nia crucigera, &c.” — Theſe are principally employed 
by the jugglers, and old women; but molt of the ſa- 
vages arc more or leſs dextrous in curing wounds, and 
diſeaſes, But the power of their remedies is generally 
attributed by the ſavages to the magical ceremonies 
with which they are adminiſtered. 
Althongh the Indian women generally bear the la- 
borious part of the domeſtic œconomy, their condition, 
at leaſt among many of the tribes, is far from being ſo 
wretched, ſo ſlaviſh, and depreſſed, as has been repre- 
ſented, by Dr Robertſon, and by many other writers. We 


do not mean, in this place, to en age in an inquiry con- 


cerning the comparative reſpeclability and importance of 
the female character in the various ſtages of ſociety and 


improvement: an inquiry this which has employcd 


M5. pener 
Dr. B. 8. 
Barton. 


the pens of ſome of the molt learned and eloquent 


writers of the preſent age, and concerning which there 


are ſtill various, and very oppolite, opinions. This, 
however, we think, we may, confidently and ſafely, af- 
ſert, that the condition of the women among many of 
the American tribes is as reſpectable and as important 
as it was among the Germans, in the days of Tacitus; 
or as it is among any other nations, with whom we are 


- acquainted, in a ſimilar ſtage of improvement. Their 


buſineſs, or employment, © ſays the ingenious Mr W \l- 
liam Bartram,” is chiefly in their houſes, except at thoſe 
ſeaſons when their crops of maize, &c. are growing, at 
which times they generally turn out with their huſbands 
and parents ; but they are by no means compelled to do 
this, and one ſeldom ſees a third as many females as 
males at work, in their plantations.” © You may de- 
pend on my aſlertion,”” 1ays the ſame gentleman, who 
had ample opportunitics of ſtudying the cuſtoms and 
manners of the ſouthern Indians, of whom he is ſpeak- 


ing, in this place) “ that there are no people, any 


where, who love their women more than theſe Indians 
do, or men of better underſtanding in diſtinguiſhing 
the merits of the oppoſite ſex ;—or men more faithful 


in rendering ſuitable compenſation. They are courteous 
and polite to their women, —gentle, tender and fond- 


ling, even to an appearance of effeminancy. An Indian 
man ſeldom attempts to uſe a woman, of any deſcripti- 


on, with indelicacy, cher of action, or of language. 
In the hunting ſeaſons, that is, in Autumn, and in 


winter, when the men are generally out in the ſoreſts, 


the whole care of the houſe or family deyolves on the 


women : at theſe times they are obliged to undergo a 


great deal of labour and fatigue, ſuch as cutting wood, 
&c. But this labour is, in part, alleviated by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the old men, whoare paſt their hunting days, 
or who are, no longer, capable of ſerving in war.” But 
nothing more clearly ſhows the importance and reſpec- 


tability of the women among the Indians than this cir- 


cumſtance, that, among, ſome of the tribes, they are per- 
mitted to preſide in the conncils of their country: to 
this we may add, that ſeveral of the Florida nations have, 
at different times, been governcd by the wiſdom, and 
the prudence of female caciques, 


genera 


ſcalp of one of his enemics. 
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8 is practiſcd by ſome nations, but it is not America. 

In moſt, they content themſelves with one 

wife; but a divorce is admitted of in caſe of adultery. 

No nation of the Americans is without a regular marri- 

age, in which there are. many ceremonies ; the prin- 

cipal of which is, the bride's preſenting the bride- — 

— wich a plate of their corn. The women, though | 
efore incontinent, are remarkable for chaſtity after 

marriage. | 2 38 

Liberty, in its full extent, being the darling paſſion Their ar- 

of the Indians, their education is directed in ſuch a dent love of 

manner as to cheriſh this diſpoſition. to the utmoſt. Ilberty. 

Hence children are never upon any account chaſtiſcd 

with blows, and they are ſeldom even reprimanded. 


Reaſon, they fay, will guide their children when they 


come to the uſe of it, and before that time their . faults 
cannot be very great: but blows might damp their free 

and martial ſpirit, by the habit of a flavith motive to 
action. When grown up, they experience nothing 

like command, dependence, or ſubordination ; even 

ſtrong perſuaſion is induſtrioully withheld by thoſe 

who 5 influence among them. No man is held in 

great eſteem, unleſs he bas increaſed the ſtrength of 

his conntry with a captive, or adorned his hut with a 

Controverſies among the Indians are few, and quick- "FA. aud 

ly decided. When any criminal matter is ſo flagrant puniſh- 
as to become a national concern, it is brought under ments. 
the juriſdiction of the great council ; but in ordinary 

caſes, the crime is either revenged or compromiſed by 

the parties concerned, If a murder be committed, the 
family which has loſt a relation prepares to retaliate on 

that of the oflender. They often kill the murderer ; 

and when this happens, the Kindred of the laſt perſon 


ſlain look upon themſelves to be as much injured, and 


to have the ſame right to vengeance, as the other par- 
ty. In general, however, the oftender abſents himſelf; 
the friends ſend compliments of condolence to thoſe of 
the perſon who has been murdered, The head of che. 
family, at length, appears with a number of preſcnts, 
the delivery of which he accompanies with a formal 
ſpeech. The whole ends, as uſual, in mutual feaſtings, 
in ſongs, and in dances. If the murder is committed 
by one of the ſame family, or cabin, that cabin has the 
full right of judgment within itſelf, eicher to puniſh 
the guilty with death, or to pardon him, or to oblige 
him to give ſome recompence to the wife or children 
of the ſlain. Inſtances of ſuch a crime, however, very 
ſeldom happen; for their attachment to thoſe of the 
ſame family is remarkably ſtrong, and is ſaid to pro- 
duce ſuch friendſhips as may vie with the moſt celebrat- 
ed in fabulous antiquity. ; | 40 

Such, in general, are the manners and cuſtoms of the Peculiar 
Indian nations; but almoſt cvery tribe has ſomething manners off 
peculiar to itſelf, Among the Hurons, and the Natchez, different 
the dignity of the chief is ſaid to be hereditary, and ens. 
the right of ſucceſſion in the female line. When this 
happens to be extinct, the molt reſpectable matron of 
the tribe, we are informed, makes choice of whom ſhe- 
pleaſes to ſuccecd, | 5 

The Checrake are governed by ſeveral ſachems, or 
chiefs, elected by the different villages; as are alſo, 
the Creeks, aud the Chactaws, The two latter puniſh / 
adultery in a woman by cutting off her hair, which: 
they will not ſuficr to grow till the corn js ripe, the 

| | NEXT? 
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America, next ſeaſon ; but the Illinois, for the ſame crime, cut 
— — gf the women's noſes and cars. 


The Indians on the Lakes are formed into a ſort of 
empire; and the emperor is elected from the eldeſt 
tribe, which is that of the Ottowawas. This authority 
is very conſiderable. A few years ago, the perſon who 
held this rank formed a deſign of uniting all the In- 
dian nations, under his ſovercignty; but he miſcarzied 


in the bold attempt. 


41 
Longevity 
of the In- 
dians, 


In general, the American Indians live to a great age, 
although it is not eaſy to know from themſelves the ex- 
act number of their years. It was aſked of an Indian, 
who appeared to be extremely old, What age he was of? 
I am above twenty, was his reply. Upon putting the 
queſtion in a different form, by reminding him of cer- 
tain circumſtances, in former times, my machu, ſaid 
he, ſpoke to me, when I was young, of the Incas; and 
he had ſeen theſe princes. According to this reply, 
there muſt have elapſed, from the date of his machu's 


(his grandfather's) remembrance to that time, a pe- 


riod of, at leaſt, 232 years. The man who made this 


reply, appeared to be 126 years of age: for, beſides 


us 
Other pie- 


be the conſequence in part © 


the whiteneſs of his hair and beard, his body was al- 
moſt bent to the ground ; without, however, ſhowing 
any other marks of debility, or ſuffering. This happen- 
ed 11 1764, This longevity, attended in general with 
uninterrupted health, is thought, by ſome writers, to 

4 their vacancy from all 
ſerious thought and employment, joined alſo with the 
robuſt texture and conformation of their bodily organs. 
If the Indians did not deſtroy one another, in their al- 
molt perpetnal wars, and if their habits of intoxication 
were not ſo univerſal and incurable, they would be, of 
all the races of men who inhabit the globe, the moſt 
likely to extend, not only the bounds, but the enjoy- 
ments, of animal life to their utmoſt duratiom, 


Let ns now attend to other pictures which have been 
given of the aboriginal inhabitants of the New-World, 


tures of the The vices and defects of the American Indians have 
Americans. been, by ſeveral writers, moſt unacconntably aggravated, 
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Anecdote 
of an Al- 
gonquin 
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and every virtue and good quality denied them. Their 
cruclties have been already deſcribed, and accounted 
for. The following anecdote of an Algonquin woman 
we find adduced as a remarkable proof of their innate 
thirſt of blood. That nation being at war with the 
Iroquois, ſhe happened to be taken priſoner, and was 
carried to one of the villages belonging to them. Here 
ſhe was ſtripped naked, and her hands and feet bound, 
with ropes, in one of their cabins. In this condition 
ſhe remained ten days, the ſavages ſleeping round her 
every night, 
aſleep, ſhe found means to diſengage one of her hands, 
with which ſhe immediately freed herſelf from the 
ropes, and went to the door. Though ſhe had now an 
opportunity of eſcaping unperceived, her fevengeſul 
remper could not let (lip fo favourable an opportunity of 
killing one of her enemies. The attempt was manifeſtly 
at the hazard of her own life; yet, ſnatching up a 
hatchet, ſhe killed the ſavage that lay next her: and, 
ſpringing out of the cabin, concealed herſelf in a hol- 
low tree, which ſhe had obſerved the day before. The 
groans of the dying perſon ſoon alarmed the other ſa- 
vages, and the young ones immediately ſet out in pur- 
ſujt of her, Perceiving, from her tree, that they all 


5 


The eleventh night, while they were 
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directed their courſe one way, and that no ſavage was 
ncar her, ſhe left her ſanctuary, and flying by an op- 
poſite direction, ran into a foreſt without being per- 
ccived. The ſecond day after this happened, her foot- 
ſteps were diſcovered ; and they purſued her with ſuch 
expedition, that the third day ſhe diſcovered her ene- 
mies at her heels. Upon this, ſhe threw herſelf into a 
nd of water ; and diving among ſome weeds and 
3 ſne could juſt breath above water without 


America. 


being perceived. Her purſuers, after making the moſt 


diligent ſearch, were forced to return.—For 35 days 
this woman held on her courſe throngh woods and de- 
farts, without any other ſuſtenance than that which 
roots and wild berries afforded her. When ſhe came 


to the river St Lawrence, ſhe made, with her own 


hands, a kind of a wicker raft, on which ſhe croſſed 


it. As ſhe went by the French for Trois-Riviers, 
without well knowing where ſhe was, ſhe perceived a 
canoe full of ſavages ; and fearing they might be Iro- 
quois, ran again into the woods, where ſhe remained 
till ſunſet, Continuing her courſe ſoon after, ſhe ſaw 
Trois-Riviers ; and was then diſcovered by a party 
whom ſhe knew to be Hurons, a nation in alliance with 
the Algonquins. She then ſquatted down, behind a buſh, 
calling out to them that ſhe was not in a condition to be 
ſeen, becauſe ſhe was naked. They immediately threw 
her a blanket, and then conducted her to a fort, where 
ſhe recounted her ſtory. 

Perſonal courage has been denied them. In pooof of 
their puſilanimity, the following incidents are quoted 
from Charlevoix by lord Kames, in his Szetches of the 
Hiſtory of Man. © The fort de Vercheres, in Cana- 
da, belonging to the French, was, in the year 1690, 
attacked by the Iroquois. They approached ſilently, 
preparing to ſcale the palaſade, when ſome muſket- ſnot 
made them retire. Advancing a ſecond time, they were 
again repulſcd, wondering that they could diſcover none 
but a woman, who was {cen every where. This was 
Madame de Vercheres, who appeared as reſolute as if 
ſapported by a numerons garriſon. The hopes of ſtorm- 
ing a place without men to defend it, occaſioned re- 
iterated attacks. After two days ſiege they retired, 
fearing to be intercepted in their retreat. TWO years 
after, a party of the ſame nation appeared before the 
fort ſo unexpectedly, that a girl of fourteen, daughter 
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Reproach- 


ed with pu- 


ſilanimity. 


of the proprietor, had but time to ſhut the gate. With 


the young woman there was not a ſou} but one raw ſol- 


dier. She ſhowed herſelf, with her aſſiſtant, ſometimes 


in one place, and ſometimes in another; changing her 

dreſs frequently, in order to give ſome appearance of a 

rene and always firing opportunely, The faint- 
carted Iroquois decamped without ſucceſs.” 

There is no inſtance, it is ſaid, either of a ſingle In- 
dian facing an individual, of any other nation, in fair 
and open combar, or of their jointly venturing to try the 
fate of battle with an equal number of any foes. Even 
with the greateſt ſuperiority of numbers, they dare not 
meet an open attack. Yet, notwithſtanding this want 
of courage, they are ſtill formidable ; nay, it has been 
known, that a ſmall party of them has routed a much 
ſuperior body of regular troops : but this can only 
happen when they have ſurpriſed them in the faſtneſſes 


of their foreſts, where the covert of the wood may 


conceal them until they take their aim with the utmoſt 


certainty, After one ſuch diſcharge they immediately 
retreat, 
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america, retreat, without leaving the ſmalleſt trace of their route. 


l may caſily be ſuppoſed, that an onſet of this kind 
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muſt produce contuſion even among the ſteadieſt troops, 
when they can neither kuow the number of their ene- 
mies, nor perceive the place where they lie in ambuſh. 

Perfidy combined with cruelty has been alſo made a 


Accuſed of part of their character. Don Ulloa relates, That the In- 


perlidy. 


dians called Natches, in Lonuiſiana, laid a plot of maſ- 
ſacring, in one night, every individual belonging to 
the French colony eſtabliſned there. This plot they 
actually executed, notwithſtanding the ſceming good 
underſtanding that ſubſiſted between them and theſe 
European neighbours. Such was the ſecrecy which 
they obſerved, that no perſon had the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
their deſign until the blow was ſtruck. One French- 
man alone eſcaped, by favour of the darkneſs, to re- 
late the diſaſter of his countrymen. The compaſſion of 
a female Indian contributed alſo, in ſome meaſure, to 
his excmption from the general maſſacre. The tribe 
of Natches had invited the Indians of other countries, 
even to a conſiderable diſtance, to join in the ſame con- 
ſpiracy. The day, or rather the night, was fixed, on 
which they were to make an united attack on the French 
coloniſts. It was intimated by ſending a parcel of rods, 
more or leſs numerous according to the local diſtance 
of each tribe, with an injunction to abſtract one rod dai- 
iy ; the day on which the laſt fell to be taken away be- 
ing that fixed for the execution of their plan. The 


women were partners of the bloody ſecret. The par- 


cels of rods being thus diſtributed, that belonging to 
the tribe of Natches happencd to remain in the cuſtody 
of a femalc. This woman, either moved by her own 
feelings of compaſſion, or by the commiſeration expreſ- 
ſed by her female acquaintances, in the view of the 
propoſed ſcene of blood ſhed, abſtracted one day three 
or four of the rods, and thus anticipated the term of 
her tribe's procecding to the exccution of the general 


conſpiracy. The conſequence of this was, that the 


Natches were the only actors in this carnage ; their di- 
fant aſſociates having ſtill ſeveral rods remaining at the 
time when the former made the attack, An opportu- 
nity was, thereby, given to the coloniſts, in thoſe quar- 
ters, to take meaſures for their defence, and for pre- 
venting a more extenſive execution of the deſign. 

It was by conſpiracies ſimilar to this that the In- 
dians of the proyince of Macas, in. the Kingdom of 
Quito, deſtroyed the opulent city of Logrogno, the 
colony of Guambaya, aud its capital Sevilla de] Oro ; 
and that ſo completely, that it is no longer known in 
what place theſe ſettlements exiſted, or where that a- 


bundance of gold was found from which the laſt-men- 


tioned city. took the addition to its name. Similar ra- 
vages have been committed upon VImperial, in Chili, 
the colonies of the Miſſions of Chancas, thoſe of Da- 


rien, in Tierra-Ferme, and many other places, which 


have afforded ſcenes of this barbarous ferocity. Theſe 
conſpiracies are always carried on in the ſame manner. 
The ſecret is inviolably kept, the actors aſſemble at 
the preciſe hour appointed, and every individual is 
animated with the ſame ſanguinary purpoſes. The 
males who fall into their hands are put to death, with 
every ſhocking circumſtance that can be ſuggeſted by 
a cool and determined cruelty, The females are car- 
ried off and preſerved, as monuments of their victory, 
to he employed as their occaſions require, 
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Nor can this odjous cruelty and treachery, it is ſaid, America. 
be juſtly aſcribed to their ſubjection to a foreign I” 
yoke, ſecing the ſame character belongs equally to all 
the original inhabitants of this vaſt continent, cven to 
thoſe who have preſerved their independence moſt com- 
pletely. Certainitis, continues Ulloa, that theſe people, 
with the moſt limited capacities for every thing cle, 
diſplay an aſtoniſhing degree of penetration and ſubtle- 
ty, with reſpec to every object that involves treach- 
cry, bloodihed, and rapine. As to theſe, they ſeem 
to have been all educated at one ſchool; and a ſecret, 
referring to any ſuch plan, no conſideration on carth 
can extort from them. | | 6 
Their underſtandings alſo have been repreſented as Theis SEL 
not leſs contemptible Ton their manners are groſs and derſtand- 
brutal. Many nations, it has been ſaid, are neither ca- ing repre- 
pable of forming an arrangement for futuriry, nor does ſented as 
their ſolicitude or foreſight extend ſo far. They ſet no weak. 
value upon thoſe things of which they are not in ſome 
immediate want. In the evening, fays father La- 
bat, when a Carib is going to reſt, no conſideration 
will tempt him to {ell his hammock ; but in the morn- 
ing he will part with it for the ſlighteſt trifle. At the M 
cloſe of winter, a North-American, mindful of what 
he has ſuffered from the cold, ſets himſelf with vigonr 


to prepare materials for erecting a comfortable hut, to 


protect him againſt the inclemency of the ſucceeding 

ſeaſon: but as ſoon as the weather hecomes mild, he 
abandons his work, and never thinks of it more till 

the return of the cold compels him to reſume it.—In 47, 
ſhort, to be free from labour ſeems to be the utmoſt 5 ade, 
wiſh of an American. They will continue, whole days, fupidity. 
ſtretched in their hammocks, or ſeated on the carth, 5 
without changing their poſture, raiſing their eyes, or 
uttering a ſingle word. They cannot compute the ſuę- 

ceſſion of days, nor of Weeks. The different aſpects of 

the moon alone engage their attention, as a meaſure of 

time. Of the year they have no other conception than 

what is ſuggeſted to them by the alternate heat of ſum- 


mer, and by the cold of winter; nor have they the leaſt 


idea of applying to this period the obvious computation of 
the months which it contains. When it is aſked of a- 
ny old man, in Peru, even the moſt civilized, wat 
age he is of? the only anſwer he can give is the num 
ber of caciques he has ſeen. It often happens, too, that 
they only recollect the molt diſtant of theſe princes, in 
whoſc time certain circumſtances had happened peculi-- 
arly memorable, while of thoſe who lived in a more 
recent period they have loſt all remembrance. _ 
The ſame groſs ſtupidity is alledged to be obſervable: 
in thoſe Indians who have retained their original li- 
berty. They are never known to ſix the dates of any 
events in tlicir minds, or to trace the ſucceſſion of cir-- 
cumſtances that have ariſen from ſuch events. Their 
imagination takes in only the preſent, and in that: 
only what intimately concerns themſelves. Nor can 
diſcipline or inſtruction overcome this natural defect 
of apprehenſion. In fact, the ſubjected Indians in Pe- 
ru, who have a continual intercourſe with the Spaniards,, 
who are furniſhed with curates perpetually occupied in 
giving them leſſons of religion and morality, and 
who mix with all ranks of the civilized ſociety eſtabliſh-- 
ed among them, are almoſt as ſtupid and barbarous as 
their countrymen who have had no ſuch advantages. 
The. Peruvians, while they lived under the govern-- 
NCUL 
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America, ment of their Incas, preſerved the records of cerain 
remarkable events, They had alio a kind of regular 
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. miſrepre- Juſt ground upon which to form an eſtimate of their cha- 
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Their cl9- 
quence diſ- 


phors and compariſons. 


government deſcribed by the hiſtorians of the conqueſt 
of Peru. 
the attention an 
the regulations cnatted by them for directing the con- 
duct of their ſubjects. This ancient degree of civili- 
zation among them givcs ground to preſume that their 
legiſlatures ſprun 12 

than the other tribes of Indians; a racc, of which no 
individual ſcems to remain in the preſent times. 


This 113 originated entirely from 
abilitics of their princes, and from 


om ſome race more enlightened 


Vanity and conceit are ſaid to be blended with their 


5 and treachery. Notwithſtanding all they 
i 


ffer from Europeans, they till, it is ſaid, conſider 


themſelves as a race of men far ſaperior to their con- 
querors. This proud belief, arifing from their pervert- 
ed ideas of excellence, is univerſal over the whole known 
continent of America, They do not think it poſſible 
that any people can be ſo intelligent as themſelves. 
When they are detected in any of their plots, it is their 
common obſervation, that the Spaniards, or Virochocas, 
want to be as knowing as they are. 
ſiana and the countries adjacent, are equally vain of 
their ſuperior underſtanding, confounding that quality 
with the canning which they themſelves conſtantly 
practiſe. 
over- reach thoſe with whom they deal. 
faichleſs themſelves, they never forgive the breach of 
promiſc on the part of others. While the Europeans 
ſeck their amity by preſents, they give themſelves no 
concern to ſecure a reciprocal friendſhip. Hence, pro- 


Thoſe of Loui- 


The whole object of their tranſactions is to 
Yet though 


bably, ariſcs their idea, that they muſt be a ſuperior 


race of men, in ability and intelligence, to thoſe who 
are at ſuch pains to court their alliance, and avert their 
enmity, 


Their natural eloquence has alſo been decried, The 
free tribes of ſavages who enter into conventions with 


the Europeans, it is obſerved, are accuſtomed to malte 


long, pompous, and, according to their own notions, 
fiblime harangies, but withont any method, or connec- 
tion, The whole is a collection of disjointed meta- 
The light, heat, and courſe 
of the ſun, form the principal topic of their diſeourſe; 


and thefe unintelligible resſonings are always accom- 


panied with violent and ridiculous geſtures, Number- 
leſs repetitions prolong the oration, which, if not in- 
terrupted, wonld laſt whole days: at the ſame time, 
they meditate very accurately, before hand, in order to 
avoid mentioning any thing 

to obtain. This pompous f 
is alſo one of the grounds on which they conceive 
themſelves to be ſuperior to the nations of Europe: 
they imagine that it is their eloquence that procures 


them the favours they aſs, The ſubjected Indians 


converſe preciſely in the ſame ſtyle, Prolix and tedi- 


ous, they never know when to ſtop ; ſo that, except- 


ing by the difference in langnage, it wonld be impoſ- 


ſible, in this reſpect, to diltinguiſh a civilized Peru- 
vian from an inhabitant of the moſt ſavage diſtricts to 


the northward. 


But ſuch partial and detached views, as the above, 
were they even free from miſrepreſentation, are not the 


ſentation, rater, Their qualities, good and bad (for they certainly 
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but what they are deſirous 
aculty of making ſpeeches 
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poſſeſs both), their way of life, the ſtate of ſociety a- 
mong them, with all the circumſtances of their con- 
dition, onght to be conſidered in connection, and in 
regard to their mntual influence, Such a view has 
been given in che preceding part of this article : from 
which, it is hoped, their real character may be eaſily 
deduced. | 

Many of the ws, page traits exhibited in the a- 
necdotes juſt quoted, are, indeed, extracted from Don 
Ulloa ; an author of credit aud reputation; but a Spa- 
niard, and evidently biaſſed, in ſome degree, by a de- 
ſire to palliate the enormities of his countrymen in that 
quarter of the globe. And, with regard to the worſt 
and leaſt equivocal parts of the American character, 
cruelty and revenge; it may be fairly queſtioned, whe- 
ther the inſtances of theſe, cither in reſpect of their 
cauſe or their atrocity, be at all comparable to thoſe 
exhibited in European hiſtory, and ſtaining the an- 
nals of Chriſtendom :—to thoſe, for inſtance, of the 
Spaniards themſelves, at their firſt diſcovery of Ame- 
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rica; to thoſe indicated by the engines found on board 


their mighty Armada, in 1588 ; to thoſe which, in cold 
blood, were perpetrated by the Dutch at Amboyna ; to 
the dragoonings of the French; to their religious maſſa- 
eres: or, even, to the tender mercies of the Inquitition ! 


k 3 ; 8 
Still harſher, however, are the deſcriptions given by The phyſi. 


I 


Buffon and ds Pauw, of the natives of this whole con- cal deſcrip- 


tinent, in which the moſt mortiſying degeneracy of the 
human race, as well as of all the in{crior animals, is aſ- 
ſerted to be conſpicuous. Againſt theſe philoſophers, or 
rather theoriſts, however, the Americans have found 
an able advocate in the Abbe Clavigero; an hiſtorian, 
who, not only from his being a native of America, but 
alſo from his ſituation, and long reſidence in Mexico, 
has bcen enabled to obtain the beſt means of informa- 
tion, and who, though bimſelf a ſubject of Spain, ap- 
pears ſaperior to prejudice, and difdains in his deſcrip- 
tion the gloſſes of policy. 
Concerning the ſtature of the Americans, M. de 


Pauw fays, that although, in general, it is not equal to 


the ſtature of the Caſtilians, there is but little ditter- 
ence between them. But the Abbe Clavigero evinces, 
that the Indians who inhabit thoſe countries lying be- 
tween 9 and 40 degrees of north latitude, which arc 
the limits of the diſcoveries of the Spaniards, are more 
than five Pariſian feet in height, and that thoſe who do 
not reach that ſtature are as few in number amongſt the 
Indians as they are amongſt the Spaniards, It 1s be- 
ſides certain, that many of the American nations, fuch 
as the Apaches, the Hiaquze/e, the Pimeſe, and Cochi- 
mies, are at Icaſt as tall as the talleſt Europeans; and 


tions of 

Euffon and 
e Pau 
refuted. 


Hiſt. of 
Mein, 


v. II. p.328. 


£2 
Stature, 


Bare, &c. 


that, in all the vaſt extent of the New- World, no racc 


of people has been found, except the Eſquimanx, in the 
north, and weft, and the Yacana-cunnees, and Peſhe- 
rais, &c. in the ſouth, ſo diminutive in ſtature as the 
Laplanders, the Samojedt, and Tartars, in the north 
of the Old- Continent. In this reſpect, therefore, the in- 

habitants of the two continents are upon an equality. 
Of the ſhape and character of the Mexican Indians, 
the Abbe gives a moſt advantageous deſcription; which, 
he aſſerts, no one who reads it, in America, will contra- 
dict, unleſs he views them with the eye of a prejudiced 
mind. It is true, that Ulloa fays, in ſpeaking of the 
Indians of Quito, he had obſerved that“ imperfect 
people abounded among then; that they were cither 
| irregularly 
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America. irregularly diminutive, or monſtrous in ſome other re- their faces, they would have ſeen that natare had not America. 
——— ſpe; that they became either inſenſible, dumb, or been deficient in that reſpect. Every nation has its ͤͤ 
blind; or wanted ſome limb of their body.” Having, cuſtoms. ** I have ſeen an Indian beau, with a look- 
therefore, made ſome inquiry reſpeQing this ſingularity ing-glaſs in his hand (ſays Mr Jefferſon), examining 
of the Jyitans, the Abbe found, ſuch defects his face, for hours together, and plucking out, by the 
were neither cauſed by what he calls bad humours, nor 


by the climate, but by the miſtaken and blind huma- 
nity of their parents, who, in order to free their chil- 
dren from the hardſhips and toils to which the healthy 


roots, every hair he could diſcover, with a kind of 
tweezer made of a piece of fine braſs wire, that had 
been twiſted round a ſtick, and which he uſed with 
great dexterity.” | 


Indians are ſubjected by the Spaniards, fix ſome defor- 
mity or weakneſs upon them, that they may become 
uſeleſs : a circumſtance of miſery which does not hap- 
pen in other conntries of America, nor in thoſe places 
of the ſame kingdom of Quito, where the Indians are 
under no ſuch oppreſſion. M. de Pauw, and, in agree- 
ment with him, Dr Robertſon, ſays, that no deform- 
ed perſons are to be found among the ſavages of Ame- 


The very aſpect of an Angolan, a Mandingan, or a ,,., 5* 
Congan, or. have * M. de Pauw, = made 2 
him recal the cenſure which he paſſes on the colour, cor traſted 
the make, and hair of the Americans. What can be with thoſe 
imagined more contrary to the idea we have of beauty, of ſome 
and the perfection of the human frame, than a man, other na- 
whoſe ſkin is black as ink, whoſe head and face are tions. 
covered with black wool, inſtead of hair, whoſe eyes 


rica ; becauſe, like the ancient Lacedemonians, they 
put to death thoſe children which are born hunch- 
23 blind, or defective, in any limb; but that in 
thoſe countries where they are formed into ſocieties, 
and where tke vigilance of their rulers prevents the 
murder of ſuch infants, the number of their deformed 
individuals is greater than it is in any country of Eu- 


rope. This would make an exceedingly good ſolution of 


the difficulty if it were true : but if, poſlibly, there has 
been in America a tribe of ſavages who have imitated 
the barbarous example of the celebrated Lacedemoni- 
ans, it is certain that thoſe authors have no grounds to 
impute ſuch inhumanity to the reſt of the Americans: 
and it has not been the practice, at leaſt with the far 


are yellow and bloody, whoſe lips are thick and black- 
iſh, and whoſe noſe is flat? Such are the inhabitants of 
a very large portion of Africa, and of many iſlands of 
Aſia. What men can be more imperfe& than thoſe 
who meaſure no more than four feet in ſtature, whoſe 
faces are long and flat, the noſe compreſſed, the irides 
yellowith black, the eye-lids turned back towards the 
temples, the cheeks extraordinarily elevated, their 
mouths monſtrouſly large, their lips thick and promi- 
nent, and the lower part of their viſages extremely 
narrow? Such, according to Count de Buffon, are the 
Laplanders, the Zemblans, the Borandines, the Samo- 
jeds, and the Tartars, in the Eaſt. What objects more 
deformed than men whoſe faces are too long and wrin- 


reater part of thoſe nations, as may be demonſtrated 

from the atteſtations of authors who are the beſt ac- 
quainted with their cuſtoms, = 

No argument againſt the New-World can be drawn 

from the colour of the Americans; for their colour is 

leſs diſtant from the white of the Europeans than it is 

from the black of the Africans, and a great —= of the 

Aſiatics. The hair of the Mexicans, and of the great- 

er part of the Indians, is, as we have already faid, coarſe 

and thick; on their faces they appear to have little, and 

in general none on their arms and legs: but it is an er- 

ror to fay, as M. de Pauw does, that they are entirely 

de ſtitute of hair in all the other parts of their body. 

This is one of the many paſſages in the Philoſophical 

Errors con- Reſearches, at which the Mexicans, and all the other 

ceraing nations, muſt ſmile, to find an European philoſopher ſo 

t1cir want eager to divelt them of the dreſs they had from nature. 

2 Don Ulloa, indeed, in the deſcription which he gives 

; of the Indians of Quito, ſays, that hair neither grows 

upon the men nor upon the women when they arrive at 


kled even in their yonth, their noſes thick and com- 
preſſed, their eyes ſmall and ſunk, their cheeks very 
much raiſed, the upper jaw low, their tecth long and 
diſanited, eyc-brows ſo thick that they ſhade their eyes, 
the eye-lids thick, ſome briſtles on their faces inſtead 
of beard, large thighs and ſmall legs? Such is the pic- 
ture Count de Buffon gives of the Tartars; that is, of 
thoſe people who, as he ſays, inhahit a tract of land in 
Aſia 1200 leagues long and upwards, and more than 
750 broad. Amongſt theſe, the Calmucks are the moſt 
remarkable for their deformity; which is ſo preat, 
that, according to Tavernier, they are the molt brutal 
men of all the univerſe, Their faces are ſo broad that 
there is a ſpace of five, or ſix, inches between their 
eyes, as Count de Buffon himfelf afirms, In Cali- 
cat, in Ccylon, and in other countries of India, there 
is, ſay Pyrard, and other writers, on thoſe regions, a 
race of men who have one, or both, of their legs as thick 
as the body of a man; and that this deformity among 


puberty, as it does on the reſt of mankind ; but whatever 
ſingularity may attend the Quitans, or occaſion this cir- 
cumſtance, there is no doubt that among the Americans 
in general, the period of puberty is accompanied with 
the ſame ſymptoms as it is among other nations of the 
world. In fact, with the North-Americans, it is diſ- 
gracefnl to be hairy on the body. They fay it likens 
them to hogs. They, therefore, pluck the hair as 
faſt as it appears, But rhe traders who marry their 
women, and prevail on them to diſcontinue this prac- 
rice, ſay, that nature is the ſame with them as with 
the whites. As to the beards of the men, had Buf- 
fon, or de Pauw, known the pains and trouble it coſts 
them to pluck ont by the roots the hair that grows on 
Vor- t:” | 


them is almoſt hereditary. 
If we were, in like manner, to go through the na- 
tions of Aſia and Africa, we ſhould hardly find any ex- 


tenſive country where the colour of men is not darker, 


where there are net ſtronger irregularities obſerved, 
and groſſer defects to be found in them, than even the 
penetrating eye of de Panw could difcover in the Ame- 
ricans. The colour of the latter is a good deal clearer 
than that of almoſt all the Africans and the inhabitants 
of ſonth Alia, Even their alleged Teantineſs of beard is 
common to the inhabitants of the Philippine-Iſlands, 
and of all the Indian-Archipelago, to the famous Chi- 
neſe, Japanneſe, Tartars, and many other nations of 
the Old-Continent. The imperfections of the Ameri- 
ricans, however great they may be repreſented to be, 
— | Rr | -2rE 
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are, certainly, not comparable with the defects of that Americans, are very few in number in the kingdom of America, 
immenſe people, whole character we have ſketched, New- Spain, are charged with the culture of the ſugarW ]. 

and others whom we omit. | cane, and tobacco, and the making of ſugar; but the 
Their con- M. de Pau repreſents the Americans to be a feeble ſoil deſtined for the cultivation of thoſe plants is not, 
ſtation and diſcaſed ſet of nations; and, in order to demon- with reſpect to all the cultivated land of that country, 


2 12 po- ſtrate the weakneſs and diſorder of their phyſical con - in the proportion of one to two thouſand. The Ame- 
rale. 


ſtitution, adduces ſeveral proofs equally ridiculous and ricans are the people who labour on the foil. They 


ill-founded, and which it will not be expected we ſhould 
enumerate, He alleges, among other particulars, that 
they were overcome in wreſtling by all the Europeans, 
and that they ſunk under a moderate burden; that by 
a computation made, 200,000 Americans were found to 


have periſhed, in one year, from carrying of baggage. 


With reſpect to the firſt point, the Abbe Clavigero ob- 
ſerves, it would be neceſſary that the experiment of 
wreſtling was made between many individuals of each 
continent, and that the victory ſhould be atteſted by the 
Americans, as well as by the Europeans. It is not, however, 
meant to inſiſt, that the Americans are ſtronger than the 
Europeans. They may be lefs ſtrong, without the hu- 
man ſpecies having degenerated in them. The Swiſsare 
ſtronger than the Italians; and ſtill we do not believe 
the Italians are degenerated, nor do we tax the climate 
of Italy. The inſtance of 200,000 Americans having 
died, in one year, under the weight of baggage, were 
it true, Would not convince us ſo much of the weakneſs 
of the Americans, as of the inhumanity of the Euro- 
peans. In the ſame manner that theſe 200,000 Ame- 
ricans periſhed, 200,000 Pruſſians would alſo have pe- 
riſhed, had they been obliged io make a journey of 
between 300 and 400 miles, with 100 pounds of bur- 
den upon their backs; if they had collars of iron about 


are the tillers, the ſowers, the weeders, and the reap- 
ers of the wheat, of the maize, of the rice, of the beans, 


and other kinds of grain or pulſe, of the cocoa, of the 


vanilla, of the cotton, of the indigo, and all other plants 
uſctul te the ſuſtenance, the cloathing, and commerce 
of thoſe provinces; and without them ſo little can be 
done, that in the year 1762, the harveſt of wheat was 
abandoned, in many placcs,on account of a ſickneſs which 
prevailed, and prevented the Indians from reaping it. 
But this is not all; the Americans are they whocnt and 
tranſport all the neceſlary timber trom the woods ; who 
cut, tranſport, and work the ſtones; who make lime, 
plaſter, and tiles; who conſtruct all the buildings of 

that Kingdom, except a few places where none of them 
inhabit ; who open and repair all the roads, who make 
the canals and fluices, and clean the cities. They 
work in many mines of gold, of ſilver, of copper, &c. : 
they are the ſhepherds, herdſmen, weavers, potters, 
baſket-makers, bakers, couriers, day-labourers, &c.: 
in a word, they are the perſons who bear all the bur- 
den of public labours. Theſe, ſays our juſtly indignant 
author, are the employments of the weak, daſtardly, 
and uſcleſs Americans; while the vigorous M. de Pauw, 
and other indefatigable Europeans, are occupied in writ- 
ing invectives againſt them. 


their necks, and were obliged to carry that load over Theſe labours, in which the Indians are continually "RE 
rocks and mountains; if thoſe who became exhauſted employed, certainly, atteſt their healthineſsand ſtrength; ſufficient 
with fatigue, or wounded their feet ſo as to impede for if they are able to undergo ſuch fatigues, they can- proof of 
their progreſs, had their heads cut off that they might not be diſeaſed, nor have an exhauſted ſtream of blood their heal. 


not retard the pace of the reſt ; and if they were not 
allowed but a ſmall morſel of bread to enable them to 
ſapport ſo ſevere a toil. Las Caſas, from whom M. de 
Pauw got the account of the 200,000 Americans, who 
died under the fatigue of carrrying baggage, relates, 
alſo, all the above mentioned circumſtances. If that 
author, therefore, is to be credited in the laſt, he is alſo 
to be credited in the firſt. But, a philoſopher who 
vaunts the phyſical and moral qualities of Europeans, 


over thoſe of the Americans, would have done better, 


we think, to have ſuppreſſed facts ſo opprobrious to the 
Europeans themſelves. 


in their veins, as M. de Pauw inſinuates. In order to thineſs and 


make it believed that their conſtitutions are vitiated, 


he copies whatever he finds written by hiſtorians of A- 


merica, whether true or falſe, reſpecting the diſeaſcs 
which reign in ſome particular countries of that great 
continent, It is not to be denied, that in ſome coun- 
tries in the wide compaſs of America, men are- expoſed, 
more than elſewhere, to the diſtempers which are occa- 
ſioncd by the intemperature of the air, or the perni- 
cious quality of the aliments; but it is certain, accor- 
ding to the aſſertion of many reſpeQable authors ac- 
quainted with the New- World, that the American 


TRY | © Nothing, in fact, demonſtrates fo clearly the robuſt- countries are, for the moſt part, healthy; and if the 
Any * neſs of the Americans as thoſe various, and laſting, fa- Americans were diſpoſed to retaliate on M. de Pauw, 
ur an 


induſ tignes in which they are continually engaged. M. de and other European authors, who write as he does, they 
ry. 


| 
| 
|: 
f 
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Pauw ſays, that when the New-World was diſcovered, 
nothing was to be ſeen but thick woods; that, at pre- 
ſent, there are ſome lands cultivated, not by the Ameri- 
cans, however, but by the Africans, and Europeans; 
and that the ſoil in cultivation is to the ſoil which is 
uncultivated as 2000 to 2,000,000, Theſe three aſſer- 
tions the Abbé Clavigero demonſtrates to be preciſely 
ſo many errors. Since the conquelt, the Americans 
alone have been the people hs Tae ſupported all the 
fatignes of agriculture in all the vaſt countries of the 
continent of South-America, and in the greater part of 
thoſe of North-America ſubject to the crown of Spain. 
No European is ever to be-ſcen employed in the Jabours 


ef the field. The Moors who, in compariſon of the 


man body, This phenomenon, ſo much admired by 


would have abundant ſubject of materials to throw diſ- 
credit on the clime of the Old-Continent, and the con- 
ſtitution of its inhabitants in the endemic diſtempers 
which prevail there. 5 
Laſtly, the ſuppoſed feebleneſs and unſound bodily 
habit of the Americans do not correſpond with the 
length of their lives. Among thoſe Americans whoſc 
2 fatigues and exceſſive toils do not anticipate their 
cath, there are not a few who reach the age of 80, 
90, and 100, or more, years, as formerly mentioned; 
and, what is more, without their being obſerved in them 
that decay which time commonly produces in the hair, 
in the teeth, in the ſkin, and in the muſcles of the hu- 


the. 
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America. the Spaniards who reſide in Mexico, cannot be aſcrib- 
—— ed to any other cauſe than the vigour of their conſtitu- 
tions, the temperance of their dict, and the ſalubrity of 
their clime. Hiſtorians, and other perſons who have 
ſojourned there for many years, report the ſame thing 

of other countries of the New-World. 
As to the mental qualities of the Americans, M. de 
58 Pau has not been able to diſcover any other characters 
Tbeir men · than a memory ſo feeble, that to-day they do not re- 
tal quali- member what they did yeſterday ; a capacity ſo blunt, 
Me that they are incapable of thinking or putting their 
ideas in order; a diſpoſition ſo cold, that they feel no 
excitement of love; a daſtardly ſpirit, and a genius that 
is torpid, and indolent. Many other Europeans, in- 
deed, and what is ſtill more wonderful, many of thoſe 
children or deſcendants of Europeans who are born in 
America, think as M. de Pauw does; ſome from igno- 
rance, ſome from want of reflection, and others from 
hereditary prejudice and prepoſſeſhon, But all this, and 
much more, would not be ſufficient to invalidate the te- 
ſtimonies of other Europeans, whoſe authority. has a 
great deal more weight, both becauſe they were men 
of great judgment, learning, and knowledge, of theſe 
countries, and becauſe they give their teſtimony in fa- 
vour of ſtrangers, againſt their own countrymen. In 


particular, Acoſta, whoſe Natural and Moral Hiſlory 


even de Pau commends, as an excellent work, employs 
the whole ſixth book in demonſtrating the good ſenſe of 
the Americans, by an explanation of their ancient go- 
vernment, their Jaws, their hiſtories in paintings and 
knots, calenders, &c. M. de Pauw thinks the Ameri- 
cans are beſtial; Acoſta, on the other hand, reputes 
thoſe perſons weak and preſumptuous who think them 
ſo, M. de Pauw ſays, that the moſt acute Americans 
were inferior in induſtry and ſagacity to the rudeſt na- 
tions of the Old-Continent ; Acoſta extols the civil go- 
vernment of the Mexicans above many republics of 
Europe. M. de Pauw finds, in the moral and political 
conduct of the Americans, nothing but barbarity, ex- 
travagance, and brutality ; and Acoſta finds there, laws 
which are admirable and worthy of being preſerved 

for ever. © 
79 M. de Pauw denies them courage, and alleges the 
conqueſt of Mexico as a proof of their cowardice. 
"oof f © Cortes (ſays he), conquered the empire of Mexico 
n wich 450 vagabonds, and 15 horſes, badly armed ; his 
cowardice, Miſerable artillery conſiſted of ſix falconets, which would 
not at the preſent day be capable of cxciting the fears 


Vauw's 


of a fortreſs defended by invalids. During his abſence, 


the capital was held in awe by the half of his troops. 
What men! what events !—It is confirmed by the de- 
poſitions of all hiſtorians, that the Spaniards entered, the 
firſt time, into Mexico without making one ſingle diſ- 
charge of their artillery, If the title of hero is appli- 
cable to him who has the diſgrace to occaſion the death 
of a great number of rational animals, Ferdinand Cor- 
tes might pretend to it; otherwiſe I do not ſee what 
true glory he has acquired by the overthrow of a tot- 
tering monarchy, which might have been deſtroyed, in 
the ſame manner, by any other aſſaſſin of our continent.“ 
Theſe paſſages indicate either M. de Pauw's ignorance 
of the hiſtory of the conqueſt of Mexico, or a wilful 
ſuppreſſion of what would openly contradict his ſyſtem; 
ſince all who have read that hiſtory know well, that 
the conqueſt of Mexico was not made with 450 men, 


2 
Refutcd. 
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but with more than 200, ooo. Cortes himſelf, to whom America. 
it was of more importance than to M. de Pauw to make * 
his bravery conſpicuous, and his conqueſt appear glo- 
rious, confeſſes the exceſſive number of the allies who 
were under his command, at the ſiege of the capital, 
and combated with more fury againſt the Mexicans than 
the Spaniards themſelves. According to the account 
which Cortes gave to the emperor Charles V. the ſiege 
of Mexico began with 87 horſes, 848 Spaniſh infantry, 
armed with guns, croſs-bows, ſwords, and lances, and 


«upwards of 75,000 allies, of Tlaſcala, Huexotzinco, 


Cholula, and Chalco, equipped with various ſorts of 
arms; with three large pieces of cannon of iron, 15 
ſmall of copper, and 13 brigantines. In the courſe of 
the ſiege were aſſembled the numerous nations of the 
Otomics, the Cohuixcas, and Matlazincas, and the 
troops of the populous cities of the lakes; ſo that the 
army of the beſiegers not only exceeded 200, ooo, but 


amounted to 400,000, according to the letter from 


Cortes; and bciides theſe, 3000 boats and canoes came 

to their aſſiſtance. Did it betray cowardice to have 

ſuſtained, for full 75 days, the fiege of an open city, 

engaging, daily, with an army ſo large, and in part 

provided with arms ſo ſuperior, and at the ſame time 

having to withſtand the ravages of famine? Can they 

merit the charge of cowardice, who, after having loſt 

ſeven of the eight parts of their city, and about 50,000 

citizens, part cut off by the ſword, part by famine and 

ſickneſs, continued to defend themſclves until they 

were furiouſly aſſaulted in the laſt hold which was left 

them? Sce the article MEx1co. 61 
According to M. de Pauw, „“the Americans at firſt g marka- 

ere not believed to be men, but rather ſatyrs, or ple inſtance 


« large apes, which might be murdered, without re- of calumny 


*« morſe, or reproach. At laſt, in order to add inſult in M. de 
% to the oppreſſion of thoſe times, a pope made an ari- Pauw. 


„ ginal bull, in which he declared, that being deſirous 


% of founding bithoprics in the richeſt countries of A- 

% merica, it pleaſed him and the Holy-Spirit, to ac- 

“ knowledge the Americans to be true men: in fo 

« far, that without this deciſion of an Italian, the in- 

« habitants of the New-World would have appeared, 

% even at this day, to the eyes of the faithful, a race 

of equivocal men. There is no example of ſuch a 

% decciſion ſince this globe has been inhabited by men 

and apcs.” Upon this paſſage the Abbe Clavigero 

animadverts, as being a ſingular inſtance of calumny 

and miſrepreſentation; and gives the following hiſtory 

of the deciſion alluded to. . 
Some of the firſt Europeans who eſtabliſhed them · Occaſion of 

ſelves in America, not Jeſs powerful than avaricions, the famous 

deſirous of enriching themſelves to the detriment of the bull of _ 

Americans, kept them continually employed, and made 8 Paul 

uſe of them as ſlaves; and, in order to avoid the re- 

proaches, which were made them, by the biſhops and 

miſſionaries, who inculcated hnmanity, and the giving 

liberty to thoſe people to get themſelves inſtructed in 

religion, that they might do their dnties towards the 

church, and their families, alleged, that the Indians were 

by nature ſlaves and incapable of being inſtructed; and 

many other falſehoods of which the Chronicler Herrera 

makes mention againſt them. Thoſe zealons eccle- 


fiaſtics being unable, either by their authority, or preach- 


ing, to free thoſe unhappy converts from the tyranny 
of ſuch miſers, had recourſe to the Catholic kings, and, 
$9. 7 5 at 
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| America, dt laſt, obtained from their juſtice and clemeney, thoſe © We have had intimate commerce with the Ame - Americs, 
u,, as favoorable to the Americans as honourable to ricans (continues the Abbe) ; have lived, for ſome years, 
tze court of Spain, that compoſe the Indian code, in a ſeminary deſtined for their inſtruction ; ſaw the Conclut. 
which were chiefly due to the indefatigable zeal of the erection and progreſs of the royal college of Guada- ons con- 
bj de las Caſas, On another fide, Garces, biſhop loupe founded, in Mexico, by a Mexican Jeſuit, for the cerning the 
of Tlaſcala, knowing that thoſe Spaniards bore, not- education of Indian children; had, afterwards, ſome In- capacities 
withſtanding their perverſity, a great reſpect to the de- dians among our pupils; had particular knowledge of of the A. 
ciſion of the vicar of Jeſas Chriſt, made application, in many American rectors, many nobles, and numerous ans. 


their diſcoverer. 


the year 1586, to pope Paul III. by that famous let- 
ter, of which we have made mention; repreſenting to 
him the evils which the Indians ſuffered from the wick- 
ed Chriſtians, and praying him to interpoſe his autho- 
rity in their behalf. The pope, moved by ſuch heavy 
remonſtrances, diſpatched, the next year, the original 
ball, a faithful copy of which we have here ſubjoin- 
ed (4), which was not made, as is manifeſt, to declare 
the Americans true men; for ſuch a piece of weakneſs 
was very diſtant from that, or any other pope : bat 
ſolely to ſupport the natural rights of the Americans, 
againſt the attempts of their oppreſſors, and to condemn 
the injuſtice and inhumanity of thoſe, who, under the 
pretence of ſuppoſing thoſe people idolatrous, or inca- 
pable of being inſtructed, took from them their pro- 
ey and their liberty, and treated them as ſlaves and 
* 6 54 

But, if, at firſt, the Americans were eſteemed ſatyrs, 
nobody can better prove it than Chriſtopher CoJumbus, 
Let us hear, therefore, how that ce- 
lebrated admiral ſpeaks, in his account to Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, of the firſt ſatyrs he ſaw in the iſland of 
Haiti, or Hiſpaniola. I ſwear,” he ſays, “ to your 
majeſties, that there is not a better people in the world 
than theſe, more affectionate, affable, or mild, They 
love their neighbours as themſelves ; their lan 


ge is 


the ſweeteſt, the ſofteſt, and the moſt chearful ; for 


they always ſpeak ſmiling ; and although they go na- 
ked, let your majeſties believe me, their cuſtoms are 
very becoming ; and their king, who is ſerved with 
great majeſty, has ſuch engaging manners, that it gives 
great pleaſure to ſee him, and allo to conſider the great 
retentive faculty of that people, and their deſire of 
knowledge, which incites them to aſk the cauſes and 


artiſts ; attentively, obſerved their character, their ge- 
nins, their diſpoſition, and manner of thinking; and 
have examined, beſides, with the utmoſt diligence, their 
ancient hiſtory, their religion, their government, their 
laws, and their cuſtoms. After ſach Jong experience 
and ſtudy of them, from which we imagine ourſelves 
enabled to decide, without danger of erring, we declare 
to M. de Pauw, and to all Europe, that the mental qua- 
lities of the Americans are not in the leaſt inferior to 
thoſe of the Europeans ; that they are capable of all, 
even the moſt abſtract, ſciences; and that if equal care 
was taken of their education, if they were brought up 
from childhood in ſeminaries, under good maſters, were 
protected and ſtimulated by rewards, we ſhould ſee riſe 
among the Americans, philoſophers, mathematicians, 
and divines, who would rival the firſt in Europe. 


But, although we ſhould ſuppoſe, that, in the torrid 
climates of the New-World, as well as in thoſe of the 
Old, eſpecially under the additional depreſſion of fla- Their in- 
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very, there was an inferiority of the mental powers; genuity, 


the Chileſe, and the North- Americans, have diſcovered &. aſſerted 


higher rudiments of human excellence and ingennity 
than have, perhaps, ever been known among tribes in 
a ſimilar ſtate of ſociety, in any part of the world, 

M. de Pauw affirms, that the Ame1icans were unac- 
quainted with the uſe of money, and quotes the follow- 
ing well-known paſſage from Monteſquieu : © Imagine 
to yourſelf that, by ſome accident, you are placed in. 
an unknown couutry ; if you find money there, do not 
doubt that you are arrived among a poliſhed people.“ 
But, if by money we are to underſtand a piece of metal 
with the ſtamp of the prince, or of the . 
of it in a nation is no token of barbarity. The Athe- 
nians employed oxen for money, as the Romans did 


lic, the want 


the effects of things.“ ſheep. The Romans had no coined money till the _ 


_ 4 — — 


2 Paulus papa III. univerſis Chriſti Fidelibus preſentes Literas inſpecturis Salutem & Apoſtolicam Bene- 
= | diftionem—* Veritas ipſa, quæ nec falli, nec fallere poteſt, cum Prædicatores Fidei ad officium prædicationis 
; | deſtinaret, dixiſſe dignoſcitur : £untes decete omnes gentes : omnes, dixit, abſque omni dele&u, cum omnes Fidei 
| _ diſciplina capaces exiſtant. Quod videns & invidens ipſius humani generis æmulus, qui bonis operibus, ut pe- 
reant, ſemper adverſatur, modum excogitavit hactenus inauditum, quo impediret, ne Verbum Dei Gentibus, ut 

| fſalvæ fierent, prædicaretur: nt quoſdam ſuos ſatellites commovit, qui ſuam cupiditatem adimplere cupientes. 
| Occidentales & Meridionales Indos, & alias Gentes, quæ temporibus iftis ad noſtram notitiam pervenerunt, ſub 
prætextu quod Fidei Catholicæ expertes exiſtant, uti bruta animalia, ad noſtra obſequia redigendos eſſe, paſſim 
aſſerere præſumant, & cos in ſervitutem redigunt tamis afflictionibus illos urgentes, quantis vix bruta animalia 

illis ſervientia urgeant. Nos igitur, qui ejuſdem Domini noſtri vices, licet indigni, gerimus in terris, & Oves 

regis ſui nobis commiſſas, que extra ejus Ovile ſunt, ad ipſum Ovile toto nixa exquirimus, attendentes Indos 
ipſos, utpote veros homines, non ſolum Chriſtiane Fidei capaces exiſtere, ſed, ut nobis innotuit, ad Fidem ip- 

| promptiſſime currere, ac volentes ſuper his congruis remediis providere, prædictos Indos & omnes alias gen- 
| tes ad notitiam Chriſtianorum in poſterum deventuras, licet extra fidem Chriſti exiſtant, ſua libertate & dominio 
hajuſmodi uti, & potiri, & gandere libere, & licete poſſe, nee in ſervitutem redigi debere, ac quicquid ſecns fieri 
= contigerit irritum & inane, ipſoſque Indos, & alias Gentes Verbi Dei prædicatione, & exemplo bonz vitæ ad 
dictam Fidem Chriſti invitandos fore. Auctoritate Apoſtolica per præſentes literas decernimus, & declaramus, 
non obſtantibus prœmiſſis, cæteriſque contrariis quibuſcunque.” Datum Romæ anno 1537. IV. Non. Iun. Pon- 


tificatas noſtri anno III. Quaſta, è non altra è quella famoſa bolla, per la quale s' è fatto un. ſi grande ſchia- 
mazzo. 
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america. of Servins Tullius, nor had the Perfians until the reign 
of Darius Hyftaſpes. But, if by money is underſtood a 


Ggn repreſenting the value of merchandiſc, the Mexi- 
cans, and other nations of Anahuac, employed money 
in their commerce. The cacao, of which they made 
couſtant uſe in the market to purchaſe whatever they 
wanted, was employed for this purpoſe, as ſalt is in A- 
byſſinia. | 
1 has been affirmed, that ſtone bridges were unknown 
in America, when it was firſt diſcovered ; and that the 
natives did not know how to form arches. Burt, theſe 
aſſertions are erroncous. The remains of the ancient 
alaces of Tezcuco, and, ſtill more, their vapour baths, 
Row the ancient uſe of arches and of vaults among the 
Mexicans. But the ignorance of this art would have 
been no proof of barbarity. Neither the Egyptians 


nor Babylonians underſtood the conſtruction of arches. 
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of comfort. 
rents, ts whom thou oweſt obedience, reſpect, a 


and devoured, by wild beaſts. 


M. de Pauw affirms, that the palace of Montezuma 


was nothing elſe than a hut. But, it is certain, from 


the affirmation of all the hiſtorians of Mexico, that the 
army under Cortes, conſiſting of 6,400 men, were all 
lodged in the palace; and there remained ſtill ſuffici- 
ent room for Montezuma and his attendants. | 
The advances which the Mexicans had made in the 
noble ſcience of aſtronomy, is, perhaps, the moſt ſurpri- 
ſing proof of their attention and ſagacity : for it appears, 
from Abbe, Clavigero's Hiſtory, that they not only 
counted 365 days to the year, but alſo knew of the ex- 
ceſs of about ſix hours in the ſolar over the civil year, 
and remedied the difference, by means of intercalary 
days. See ASTRONOMY, n 5. | 
Of American morality, the following exhortation of 
a Mexican to his ſon may ſerve as a ſpecimen. © My 
ſon, who art come into the light from the womb of thy 
mother like a chicken from the egg, and, like it, art 
preparing to fly throngh the world, we know not 
w long Heaven will grant to ns the enjoyment of 
that precious gem which we poſſeſs in thee ; but how- 
ever ſhort the period, endeavour to live exactly, pray- 
ing God continually to aſſiſt thee. He created thee : 
thou art his property. He is thy father, and loves thee 
ſill more than I do: repoſe in him thy thoughts, and 
day and night direct thy ſighs to him. Reverence and 
ſalute thy elders, and hold no one in contempt. To the 
poor and diſtreſſed be not dumb, but rather uſe words 
Honour all perſons, particularly thy pa- 
er- 
vice. Guard againſt imitatin 
wicked ſons, who, like brates Be are deprived of rea- 
ſon, neither reverence their parents, liſten to their in- 


ſtruction, nor ſubmit to their correction; becauſe who- 


ever follows their ſteps will have an unhappy end, will 
dic in a deſperate or ſudden manner, or will be killed, 


% Mock not, my fon, the aged, or tlie imperfe&. 
Scorn not him whom you ſee fall into ſome folly, or 


tranſgreſſion, nor make him reproaches ; but reſtrain thy- 


ſelf, and beware Jeſt thon fall into the ſame error which 
offends thee in another. Go not where thou art not 
called, nor interfere in that which does not concern 
thee. Endeavour to manifeſt thy good breeding, in all 
thy words, and actions. In converſation, do not lay 
thy hands upon another, nor ſpeak too much, nor in- 
terrapt or diſturb another's diſcourſe. When any one 


diſcourſes with thee, hear him, attentively, and hold 
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the example of thoſe 
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thyſelf in an eaſy attitude, neither play ing with thy 
feet, nor putting thy manile to thy mouth, nor ſpitting 
too often, nor looking about you here and there, nor 
riſing up frequently if thou art firting ; for ſuch actions 


are indications of levity, and low-breeding.””— The fa- 


ther proceeds to mention ſcveral particular vices which 
are to be avoided, and concludes “ Steal not, nor give 


thyſelf to 1 thou wilt be a diſgrace 
to thy parents, whom thou onghteſt rather to honour for 


the education they have given thee. If chou wilt be vir- 
tuous, thy example will put the wicked to ſhame, No more 


my ſon ; enough hath been ſaid in diſcharge of the duties 


of a father. With theſe counſels I wiſh to fortify thy 
mind. Refuſe them not, nor act in contradiction to them; 
ſor on them thy life, and all thy happineſs, depend.” 


As ranging on che ſame fide with the Abbe Clavi- 
gero, our country man Mr Jefterſon deſerves particular 
attention. This gentleman, in his Notes an the State 
of Virginia, &c. has taken occaſion to combat the 


opinions of Buffon; and ſeems, in many inſtances, to 


have fully refuted them, both by argument and by facts. 
The French philoſopher aſſerts, That living nature 1s 
leis active, leſs energetie, in the New-World than in 
the Old.“ He afirms, 1. That the animals common 
to both continents are ſmaller in America. 2. That thoſe 
peculiar to the New are on an inferior ſcale. 3. That 
thoſe which have been domeſticated in both have dege- 
nerated in America; and, 4. That it exhibits fewer 
ſpecies of living creatures. The cauſe of this he aſ- 
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cribes to the diminntion of heat in America, and to- 
the prevalence of humidity from the extenſion of its 


lakes and waters over a prodigions ſurface. In other 
words, he affirms that heat is friendly, and moiſture 


adverſe, to the production and developement of the 


larger quadrupeds. * | 
The hypotheſis that moiſture is unfriendly to animal 
th, Mr Jetierſon ſhows to be contradicted by ob- 
ervation, and by experience. It is by the aſſiſtance of 
heat and moiſture that vegetables are elaborated from 
the elements. Accordingly, we find that the more hu- 
mid climates produce plants in greater profuſion than 
the dry. Vegetables are, immediately, or remotely,.the 
food of every animal ; and, from the nuiform opera- 
tion of nature's laws, we diſcern, that, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of food, animals are not only multi- 
plied in their numbers, but improved in their ſæe. Of 
this laſt opinion is the Count de Buffon himſelf, in ana- 
ther part of his work: En general, il paroit que les 
pays un pen froids conviennent mienx à nos bœufs 
que les pays chauds, et qu'ils ſont d'antant plus gros 
et plus grands que le climat eſt plus humide et plus 


abondans en paturages. Les boeufs de Danemarck, 


de la Podolie, de l' Ukraine, et de la Tartarie qu habi- 


Here, then, a race of animals, and one of the largeſt 


2 
The hypo- 
theſis that 
moiſture is · 
unfriendly 
to animal 
growth, 
conſidered. 


tent les Calmouques, ſont les plus grands de tous. 


too, has been increaſed in its dimenſions by cold and 8 
moiſture, in direct oppoſition to the hypotheſis, which trary main- 
ſuppoſes that theſe two circumſtances diminiſh animal tained by: 
bulk, and that it is their contraries, heat, and dryneſs, Mr Jeffer- 


which enlarge it.. But, to try the queſtion on more 
general ground, let us take two portions of the carth, 
Europe and America for inſtance, ſufficiently extenſive 
to give operation to general cauſes: let us conſider the- 
circumſtances peculiar to each, and obſerve their ef 


on. 
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America, ſects on animal nature. America, running through the TasTE II. Aboriginals of one only. America. 
A ortid, as well as temperate, zone, has more heat col- EUROPE. | AMERICA. — 
lectively taken, than Europe. But Europe, according — — | | 
to our hypotheſis, is the drieſt. They are equally adapt- th. th, 
ed, then, to animal productions; each being endowed Sanglier. Wild boar 280. Tapir 534. 
with one of thoſe cauſes which befriend animal growih, Mouflon. Wild ſheep 56. Elk, round horned +450. 
and with one which oppoſes it. Let us, then, take a Bouquetin. Wild goat [Puma 
comparative view of the quadrupeds of Europe and of Lievre. Hare 7.6] Jaguar 218. 
America, preſenting them to the eye in three different Lapin. Rabbit 3.4|Cabiai 109. 
tables; in one of which ſhall be enumerated thoſe Putois. Polecat 32.3] Tamanoir 109. 
found in both countries; in a ſecond, thoſe found in Genette 3.1 Tamandua 45.4 
one only; in a third, thoſe which have been domeſti- Deſman. Muſkrat' oz. Cougar of N. Amer. 75. 
cated in both, To facilitate the compariſon, let thoſe Ecurenil. Squirrel 12. Cougar of S. Amer. 59.4 
of cach table be arranged in gradation, according to Hermine. Ermin g. 2 Ocelot 25 
their ſizes, from the greateſt to the ſmalleſt, ſo far as Rat. Rat 7.5 Pecari 46.3 
their ſizes can be conjectured. The weights of the Lojirs | 3-1] Jaguaret . 43.6 
large animal ſhall be expreſſed in the Engliſh averdu- Lerot. Dormouſe 1.3] Alco 
poiſe pound and its decimals; thoſe of the ſmaller in the Tanpe. Mele 1.2| Lama 
ounce and its decimals, Thoſe which are marked Hamſter Paco FE : 
thus“, are actual weights of particular ſuhjects, deem- Ziſel Paca 32.7 
ed among the largeſt of their ſpecies, Thoſe marked Leming {Serval 
thus 1, are furniſhed by judicious perſons, well ac- Souris. Mouſe .6] Sloth. Unau 27% 
quainted with the ſpecies, and ſaying, from conjecture Saricovienne F 
only, what the largeſt individual they had ſeen would | Kincajou 
probably have weighed. The other weights are taken | ; Tatou Kabaſſou 21.3 
from Meſſrs Buffon and D'Aubenton, and are of ſuch | Urſon. Urchin 
ſubjects as came caſually to their hands for diſſection. | Racoon. Raton 16.5 
| | 4 Coati 
A Comparative view of the Quadrupeds of Europe and Coendou 16.3 
of America, | Sloth, AY = ©. 
£4 Europe. America. ISapajou Ouarini 
TaBLE I. Aboriginals of both. | | | Sapajou Coaita 9.8 
| 1. th. Tatou Encubert 
 Mammouth (s) 1 8 | Tatou Apar 
Buffalo. Bifon *1800 4Tatou Cachica 7. 
White- bear. Ours blanc | | | | Little Coendou 6.5 
Carribou, Renne | Opoſſam. Sarigue 5 
Bear. Ours 13.7 * 410 Tapeti 
Elk. Elan. Orignal, palmated | Margay 
Red-deer. Cert | 238.8 *273 ICrabier 
Fallow-deer. Daim | | 167.8 | Agouti 4.2 
Wolf. Loup e | Sapajon Sai $75 -.- 
Roc. Chevreuil 56.7 Taton Cirquingon | 
Glutton. Glouton. Carcajou | Tatou Tatonate 3.3 
Wild-cat. Chat ſauvage 730 | Mouffette Squaſh 
Lynx. Loup cervier 44. [Mouffette Chinche 
Beaver, Caſtor 18.5 45 | Mouffette Conepate- 
Badger. Blaircau 13.6 Scunk 
Red-fox. Renard 1 1 Mouffette. Zorilla 
Grey- fox. Iſatis N . Whabus. Hare. Rab- 
Otter. Loutre 8.9 1712 | | bit | 
Monax. Marmotte 6.5 | | JAperea 
Viſon. Fouine 4 | 2.8 | Akouchi 
Hedgehog. Heriſſon 1 Ondatra. Muſkrat 
| Martin. Marte 1.9 +6 Pilori | Nh By 
| 8 [Great grey - ſquirrel 42.7 
| Water-rat. Rat d'eau "TC Fox ſquirrel, of Vir- 
Weſel. Belette 2.2 OZ, | gina 172.625 
Flying-ſquirrel. Polatouche 2.2 14 Surikate . 
Shrew-mouſc. Muſaraigne 3 | _ [Mink : + 
. 1Sapajou. Sajou © 3 
— — 


(5) The bones of the Mammouth, or, as it has been called, by Dr Hunter, and by other writers, Eſeudo-Ble- 
þhant, appear to be nearly of the ſame ſize, and weight, whether they are found in Europe, in Aſia, or in Ame- 


rica. In theſe three portions of the earth, the animal, to which theſe exuviæ belonged, was, no doubt, /pecifi- 
cally the ſame, Sce the article MauMOurh. 
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of EUROPE. '; AMERICA. 


— 4 


1 


N | tb. 
Indian pig. Cochon 

. dInde 1.6 
zapajou, Satmiri 1.5 


lack ſquirrel 
ed ſquirrel 


OZ. 
4-4 
agoin Marikine 
Sagoin Mico 
ayopollin 


| Enrope. 


3 
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71 « The reſult of this view is, that of 26 quadrupeds 
Reſult of common to both countries, ſeven are ſaid to be larger 

in America, ſeven of equal ſize, and 12 not ſufficient- 
ly examined. So that the firſt table impeaches the firſt 
member of the aſſertion, that of the animals com- 
mon to both countries the American are ſmalleſt, © Er 
ccla ſans aucune exception.“ It ſhows it not juſt, in 
all the Jatitude in which its author has advanced it, and 


table, 


probably not to. ſuch a degree as to found a diſtinction 


between the two countries. 7 
72 © Proceeding to the ſecond table, which arranges the 
Explana= animals found in one of the two countries only, M. de 
re Buffon obſerves, that tlie tapir, the elephant of Ame- 
3 rica, is but of the ſize of a ſmall cow. To preſerve the 
table, compariſon, Mr Jefferſon ſtates the wild boar, the ele- 
| 72 of Europe, as little more than half that ſize. He 
as made an clk, with round or cylindrical horns, an 
animal of America, and peculiar to it; becauſe he has 
ſeen many of them himſelf, and more of their horns; 
and becauſe, from the beſt information, it is certain 
that, in Virginia, this kind of elk has abounded, much, 
and ſtill exiſts, in ſmaller numbers. He makes the 
American hare, or rabbit, peculiar, becauſe he believes 
it to be different from both 25 European animals of thoſe 
denominations, and calls it, therefore, by its Algon- 
quin name, Whabus, to keep it diſtinct from theſe. 
Kalm is of the ſame opinion, The ſquirrels are deno- 
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much labour. 
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minated from a knowledge derived from daily fight of America. 
them, becauſe with that the European appellations and 
deſcriptions ſeem irreconcileable. Theſe are the only 
inſtances in which Mr Jctterſon departs from the au- 
thority of M. de Buffon, in the conſtruction of this ta- 
ble; whom he takes for his ground-work, becauſe he 
thinks him the beſt informed of any naturaliſt who has 
ever written. The reſult is, that there are 18 quadru- 
peds peculiar to Europe ; more than four times as many, 
to wit 74, peculiar to America ; that the firſt of theſe 
74, the - tapir, the largeſt of the animals peculiar to 
America, weighs more than the whole column of Eu- 
ropeans; and conſequently this ſecond table diſproves 
the ſecond member of the aſſertion, that the animals 
peculiar to the New-World are on a ſmaller ſcale, fo 
far as that aſſertion relied on European animals for ſup- 
port: and it is in full oppoſition to the theory which 
makes the animal volume to depend on the circum- 
{tances of heat and moiſture. 

The third table comprehends. thoſe quadrupeds only 73 
which are domeſtic in both countries. That ſome of Ofthethird 
theſe, in ſome parts of America, have become leſs table. 
than their original ſtock, is doubtleſs true; and the 
reaſon is very obvious. In a thinly-peopled country, 


the ſpontaneous productions of the foreſts and waſte 


fields are ſufficient to ſupport indifferently the. domeſtic 


animals of the farmer, with a very. little aid from him 


in the ſevereſt and ſcarceſt ſeaſon. He, therefore, finds 
it more convenient to receive them from the hand of 


nature in that indifferent ſtate, than to keep up their 


ſize by a care and nouriſhment which would coſt him 
If, on this low fare, theſe animals 
dwindle, it is no more than they do in thoſe parts of 
Europe where the poverty of the ſoil, or poverty of the 
owner, reduces them to the ſame ſcanty ſubſiſtence. It 
is the uniform effect of one and the ſame cauſe, whe- 
ther n on this or that ſide of the globe. It would 
be erring therefore againſt that principle of philoſophy, 
which teaches us to aſcribe like effects to like canſes, 
ſhould we impute this diminution of ſize in America to 
any imbecility or want of uniformity in the operations 
of nature. It may be affirmed, with truth, that in thoſe. 
countries, and with thoſe individuals, of America, where 
neceſſity or curioſity has produced equal attention as in 
Europe to the nouriſhment of animals, the horſes, 
cattle, ſheep, and hogs of the one continent are aslarge 
as thoſe of the other. There are particular inſtances, 
well atteſted, where individuals of America have im- 
ported good breeders from England, and have improy- - 
ed their ſize by care, in the courſe of ſome years“. 


And the weights actually known and ſtated in the 


third table, will ſuffice to ſhow, that we may conclude, , 
on probable grounds, that, with equal food and care, 
the climate of America will preſerve. the. races of do-- 
meſtic animals as large as the European ſtock from 
which they are derived; and, conſequently, that the 
domeſtic animals are ſubject to degeneration from the 
climate of America, is as probably wrong as the firſt. 
and ſecond are certainly ſo. 

That the laſt part of it is erroneous, which affirms, . 
that the: ſpecies of American quadrupeds are compara- 
tively few, is evident from the tables taken altogether ; 
to which may be added the proofs adduced by the Abbe : 
Clavigero. According to Buffon's lateſt calculation, in 


his Epoques de la Nature, chere are 300 ſpecies of qua- 


drupeds; 
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America. drupeds ; and America, though it does not make more 


chan a third 


1 
The human 
inhabitants 
compre- 
hended in 
the ſame 
hypotheſis 
of degenc- 
racy. 


rt of the globe, contains, according to 
Clavigero, almoſt one half of the different ſpecies of 
theſe animals. 

Of the human inhabitantsof America, to whom the 
ſame hypotheſis of degeneracy is extended, M. Button 
gives the following deſcription; © Though the Ameri- 
can ſavage be nearly of the ſame ſtature with men in 
poliſhed ſocieties; yet this is not a ſufficient exception 
to the general contraction of animated Nature through- 
out the whole continent, In the ſavage, the organs of 

encration are ſmall and feeble, He has no hair, no 
— no ardonr for the female. Though nimbler 
than the European, becauſe more accuſtomed to running, 
his ſtrength is not ſo great. His ſenſations arc leſs a- 
cute; and yet he is more timid and cowardly, He has 
no vivacity, no activity of mind. The activity of his 


body is not ſo much an exerciſe or ſpontaneous mo- 


tion, as a e Hm N want, Deſtroy 
his appetite for victuals and drink, and you will, at once, 
annihilare the active principle of all his movements: 
he remains in ſtapid _— on his limbs, or couch, for 
whole days. It is cafy to diſcover the cauſe of the 


{cattered life of ſavages, and of their eſtrangement 


from ſocicty. They 


ye been refuſed the moſt pre- 


cious ſpark of Nature's fire: they have no ardour for 


women, and of conrſe, no love to mankind. Unac- 
quainted with the moſt lively and the moſt tender of 
all attachments, their other ſenſations of rhis nature are 
cold and languid, Their love to parents and children 
is extremley weak. The bonds of the moſt intimate 
of all ſocicties, that of the ſame family, arc feeble; 
and one family has no attachment to another. Hence 
no union, no republic, no ſocial ſtate can take place 
among them. The ph 

the morality of their manners. Their heart is frozen, 


their fociety cold, and their empire cruel. They regard 


their families as ſervants deſtined to labour, or as beaſts 


of burden, whom they load unmercifully with the pro- 
duce of their hunting, and oblige, withont pity or gra- 
titnde, to perform er which often excced their 
ſtrength. They have few children, and pay little at- 
tention to them. Every thing mult be reterred to the 
firſt caufe ; they are indifferent becauſe they are weak; 
and this indifference to the ſex is the original ſtain 


which diſgraces Nature; prevents her from expanding, 


75 
Obſervat i- 
ons by Mr 


and by deſtroying the germs of life, cuts the root of 
ſociety, Hence, man makes no exception to what has 
been advanced, Natnre, by denying him the faculty 
of love, has abufed and contracted him more than any 
other animal.” | 

An humiliating pi&nre, indeed! but than which, Mr 
Jefferſon aſſures us, never was one more unlike the o- 
riginal. M. Buffon grants, that their ſtature is the 
ſaine as that of the men of Europe, and he might have 
admitted, that the Iroquois were larger, and the Le- 
nopi, or Delawares, taller, than people in Europe ge- 


_ nerally are, But, he fays, their organs of gencration 


76 
deeming 
coldneſs of 
the Ameri- 
cans to the 


flex account 


ed ſor. 


are ſmaller and weaker than thoſe of Europeans: which 

is not k10w7:, at leaſt, to be a fact. And as to tlieir Want of 

beard, this error has been already noticed (no 5 3. /upra). 

„They have no ardour for their females.“ —It is true, 

they do not indulge thoſe exceſſes, nor diſcover that fond- 

neſs, which are cuſtomary in Europe; but this is not ow- 
No 14. | _ 
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yſical cauſe of love gives riſe to 
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ing to a defect in nature, but to manners. The ſoul of 


the Indian is wholly bent upon war. This is what procures — 


him glory among the men, and makes him the admiration 
of the women. To this he is educated, from his earlieſt 
7 4 When he purſues game with ardour, when he 
rs the _ of the chace, when he ſaſtains and 
ſuffers patiently hunger and cold; it is not ſo much for 
the ſake of the game he purſues, as to convince his pa- 
rents and the council of the nation, that he is fit to be 
enrolled in the number of the warriors. The ſongs of 
the women, the dance of the warriors, the ſage 
counſel of the chicfs, the tales of the old, the trium- 
hal catry of the warriors returning, with ſucceſs, from 
itle, and the reſpect paid to thoſe who diſtinguiſh 
ther1ielves in battle, and in ſubduing their enemies; 
in ſhort, every thing he ſees or hears tends to inſpire 


the Indian with an ardent deſire for military fame. If 


a hams, Jaya were to diſcover a fondneſs for women 
betore he has been to war, he would become the con- 


tempt of the men, and the ſcorn and ridicle of the 


women ; or were he to indulge himſelf with a captive 


taken in war, and much more were he to offer violence 
ratify his laſt, he would incur indelible 


in order to 
diſgrace. e ſeeming frigidity of the American, 
therefore, is the effect of manners, and not a defect of 
nature. He is neither more defective in ardour, nor 
impotent with the female, than a White man reduced 
to the ſame diet and exerciſe. | 

* They raiſe few children.“ They, indeed, raiſe 


77 
Why they 


fewer children than we do; the cauſes of which are to have ſew 
be found not in a difference of nature, but of circum- chuldrea, 


ſtance, The women very frequently attending the 
men in their parties of war and of hunting, child-bear- 
ing becomes extremely inconvenient to them. It is 


ſaid, therefore, that they have learned the practice of 


procuring abortion by the uſe of certain vegetables; and 
that they even tend to prevent conception for a con- 
ſiderable time after, During theſe parties, they are 
expoſed to numerous hazards, to exceſſive excrtions, to 
the greateſt extremities of hnnger. Even at their 


homes, the nation depends for food, throogh a certain 


part of every year, on the gleanings of the foreſt ; that 


1s, they experience a ſamme once in every year. With 


all animals, if the female be badly fed, or not fed at 
all, her young periſh ; and if both male and female be 
reduced to like want, generation becomes leſs active, 
leſs productive. To the obſtacles, then, of want and 
hazard, which nature has oppoſed to the multiplication 


of wild animals for the parpofe of reſtraining their 


numbers within certain bounds, thoſe of labour and of 
voluntary abortion are added with the Indian. No 
wonder, then, it they multiply lefs than we do. Whete 


food is regularly ſupplied, a ſingle farm will ſhow more 


of cattle than a whole country of foreſts can of buffa- 
loes. The ſame Indian women, when marricd to 
white traders, who feed them and their children plen- 
tifully and regularly, who exempt them from exceflive 
drudgery, who keep them ſtationary and unexpoſed to 
accident, produce, and raife, as many children as the 
white women. Inſtances are known, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, of their rearing a dozen children. 


: ; : 8 
Neither do they ſcem to be * deficient in natural gf 2 


affection.” 


their 


On the contrary their ſenſibility is keen, ſenſibility, 
even the warriors weeping molt bitterly on the loſs of &c. 
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termoſt extremity. A remar 


who was ſent to the Cheerake nation to tranſact ſome 
buſineſs with them. It happened that ſome of our diſ- 
orderly people had juſt killed one or two of that nati- 
on. It was, therefore, propoſed in the council of the 
Cheerake, that Col. Byrd ſhould be put to death in re- 


venge for the loſs of their countrymen. Among them 


was a Chief called S;/9uee, who, on ſome former occa- 
ſion, had contracted an acquaintance and friendſhip with 
Col. Byrd. He came to him every night, in his tent, 
and told him not to be afraid, they ſhould not kill him. 
After many days deliberation, however, the determi- 
nation was, contrary to Silouee's expectation, that 
Byrd ſhould be put to death, and ſome warriors were 
diſpatched as executioners. Silouce attended them ; 
and when they entered the tent, he threw himſelf be- 
tween them and Byrd, and faid to the warriors, © This 
man is my friend: before you get at him, you muſt 
kill me.” On which they returned ; and the council 
reſpected the principle ſo much as to recede from their 
determination. 


That“ your # are timorous and cowardly” is a cha- 
whi 


racter with which there is little reaſon to charge them, 
when we recolle& the manner in which the Iroquois 
met Monſ. ———, who marched into their country; 


in which the old men, who ſcorned to fly, or to ſurvive 


the capture of their town, braved death, like the old 
Romans, in the time of the Gauls, and in which they 


of F 4,9 ſoon after revenged themſelves by ſacking and deſtroy- 
courage. ing Montreal. In ſhort, the Indian is brave, when 
(See alſo an enterpriſe depends on brayery ; education with him 
n* 59, 60, making the point of honour to conſiſt in the deſtruction 


of an enemy by ſtratagem, and in the preſervation of 
his own perſon free from injury : or, perhaps, this is na- 
ture, while it is education which tcaches us to honour 
force more than fineſſe. He will defend himſelf againſt 
an hoſt of enemies, always chooſing to be killed rather 
than to ſurrender, though it be to the whites, who, he 
knows, will treat him well. In other ſituations, alſo, 
he meets death with more deliberation ; and endures 
tortures with a firmneſs unknown almoſt to religious en- 
thuſiaſm among; us. e a 
Much leſs are they to be characterized as a people of 
no vivacity, and who are excited to action or motion 
only by the calls of hunger and thirſt, Their dances, 
in which they ſo mnch delight, and which to a Euro- 
pean would be the moſt ſevere exerciſe, fully contradict 
this; not to mention their fatiguing marches, and the 
toil they voluntarily and cheerfully undergo in their 
_military expeditions. It is trae, that when at home 
they do not employ themſelves in labour or the culture 
of the ſoil ; but this, again, is the effect of cuſtoms and 
manners which have ailigned that to the province of 
the women. But it is (aid, © they are averſe to ſociety 
and a ſocial life.” Can any thing be more inapplicable 
than this, to a people who always live in towns, or. in 
clans? Or can they be ſaid to have no republique, who 
conduct all their affairs in national councils ; who pride 
themſelves in their national character ; who conſider an 
inſult or injury, done to an individual by a ſtranger, as 
done to the whole, and reſent it, accordingly ? 
Vorkr bk 
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America. their children, though, in general, they endeavour to ap- 

_—— pear ſuperior to human events. 

Their friendſhips are rang, 0d faithful, to theut-- 
le inſtance of this ap- 

peared in the caſe of the late Col. Byrd, of Virginia, 


AME 


To form a juſt eſtimate of -their genius and men- 


tal powers, Mr Jefferſon obſerves, more facts are 


wanting, and great allowance is to be made for thoſe 
circumſtances of their ſituation which call for a diſ- 
play of particular talents only. This done, we ſhall, 


probably, find that the Americans arc formed, in 


mind as well as in body, on the ſame model with the 
homo ſapiens Europeus. The principles of their ſociety 
forbidding all compulſion, they are to be led to duty 
and to enterpriſe by perſonal influence and perſuaſion. 
Hence eloquence in council, brayery and addreſs in 
war, become the foundations of all conſequence with 
them. To theſe acquirements all their faculties are 
directed. Of their bravery and addreſs in war we have 
ma 41 proofs, becauſe we have been the ſubjects 
on which they were exerciſed, Of their eminence in 
oratory we have fewer examples, becauſe it is diſplayed 
chiefly in their own councils, ; Some, however, we 


America. 


have of very ſuperior luſtre. We may challenge the 


whole orations of Demoſthenes and Cicero, and of any 
more eminent orator, if Europe has furniſhed more 
eminent, to produce a ſingle paſſage fuperior to the 
ſpeech of Logan, a "age chief, toLord Dunmore, when 
governor of Virginia, The ſtory is as follows; of which, 
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Story of 


and of the ſpeech, the authenticity is unqueſtionable, Logan. 


In the ſpring of the year 1774, a robbery and murder 


were committed on an inhabitant. of the frontiers f 


Virginia by two Indians, of the Shawanae tribe. The 
nei — whites, according to their cuſtom, under- 
took to puniſh this outrage, in a ſummary way. 'Colo- 
nel Creſap, a man infamous for the many murders he 


had committed on thoſe much-injured people, colle&- - 


ed a party, and proceeded down the Kanhaway, in 


queſt of yengeance. Unfortunately, a canoe of women 


and children, with one man only, was ſeen coming 


from the oppoſite ſhore, unarmed, and unſuſpecti 


any hoſtile attack from the whites. Creſap and his | 


party concealed themſelves on the bank of the river; 


and the moment the canoe reached the ſhore, ſingled: 


out their objects, and, at one fire, killed every perſonin 
it. This happened to be the family of Logan, whe 
had long been diſtingaiſhed as a friend of the whites, 
This unworthy return provoked his vengeance. He 


accordingly ſignalized himſelf in the war which enſved. - 5 | 


In the autumn of the ſame year, a deciſive battle was 


fonght at the mouth of the Great-Kanhaway, between 


the collected forces of the Shawanaes, Mingoes, and 
Delawares, and a; detachment of the Virginia militia, 


The Indians were defcated, and ſued for peace. Logan, 


however, diſdained to be ſeen among the ſuppliants; 
but, leſt the ſincerity of a treaty ſhould: be diſtruſted 


from which ſo diſtinguiſhed a chief abſented himſelf, 


he ſent, by a meſſenger, the following ſpeech, to be de- 
livered to Lord Dunmore: “ I appeal to any white 
man to ſay if ever he entered Logan's cabin hungry, 


and he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold and 
naked, and he clothed him not. During the courſe 


of the laſt long and bloody war, Logan remained idle 
in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my 


8 
Specimen 
of Indian 
cloquence. 


4 


love for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as 
they paſſed, and ſaid, Logan 1 white men. 


I had even thought to have live 


the injuries of one man. Colonel Creſap, the laſt 
ſpring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all 
the relations of Logan, not ſparing even my you | 

and 


4B | 


with you, but for 


„ 
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 Ameries, and children. There runs not a drop af my blood in 


— — the veins of 


42 
Other a- 


Felten - The 
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living creature. This called on me 


for 2 have i; | hae killed many; 
I have ſu unted my vengeance. For my country, 
þ rejoice at the beams of peace; but do net harbour a 


2 that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never 
ſele fear. He will net turn on his heel to fave his life. 
Who is there to manrn for Logan? Not one.” 
To the preectding ancedotes, in favonr of the Ame- 
riean character, may be added the following, by Dr 
Benjamin Frauklin.— The Indian men, when young, 
are hunters and warriors; when old, courfeHlors ; for 
All their IVY by the eounſel or ogy Ne = 
ages. Hence, nerally ſmdy oratory ; | 
Seekers heving the moſt wx Horm, The Indian wo- 
men till the ground, dreſs the food, nurſe and bring 
che children, and preſerve and hand down to poſte- 
ty the memory of public tranſactions. Theſe em- 
oy ments of men and women are accounted natural 
honourable. Having few artificial wants, they 
have abundanee of lciſure for i ent by conver- 
ſation, Our hberious manner of life, compared with 
theirs, they eſteem flaviſh and baſe; and rhe learning 


en which we value ourſelves, they regard as frivolous 


ond uſelew. | 

frequent occaſions to hold public couneih, 
they have acquired great order and decency in condnet- 
my them. The eld men fit in the foremoſt rank, the 
warriors in the neut, and the women and children in 
the hindmoſt. The buſineſs of the women is to take 
enact notice of what paſſes; imprint it in their memo- 
ries, for they have no writing, and eommunieate it to 
Moir children. They arc the records of the council, 


and they preſerve trudition-of the Aipulations in trea- 
ies a hundred years back; which, when we compare 


with our writings, vr always find exatt. He rhat 
would fpeak, riſcs. The reſt obſerve a profound ſile nee. 
When he has finiſnod, end fits down, they leave him 
Ave or ſit minutes to recolleft, that if he has omitted 


_ «ny thing he intended to ſay, or has any thing to add, 


he may riſe again and deliver it, To — 20- 
ther, even in common converſation, is reckoned high- 
hy-indecent. 5 | 

polirenefs of theſe ſavages in converſation is, 


and civility indeed, carried to exceſs; ſince it does not 


of the A- 


merican 
Indians. 


them to contradiet, or deny, the truth of what is af- 
ſerted in their preſence. By theſe means they, indeed, 
avoid diſputes; bit then it beeomes difficult to know 
their minds, or what impreſſion you make upon them. 


The miſſionaries, who have attempted to convert them 


to Chriſtianity, all complain of this, as one of the great 
difficulties of their miſſion. The Indians hear, with pa- 


tience, the truths of the goſpel explained to them, and 


ef give their uſual rokens of afſent and approbation; but 
ibis 


are apt to croud round them, 


no means implies conviction: it is mere ctv ility. 
When any of them come into our towns, our people 
gaze upon them, and in- 
commode them when they deſire to be private ; this 
they eſteem great radenefs, and the effect of the want 
of inſtruCtion in the rotes of eivility, and good manners. 
„We have,” ſay they, © as much curioſity as yon; 
and when yon come imo our towns, we with for op- 

unities of looking at you; bat for this purpoſe we 
hide ourſelves behind buſhes where you are to paſs, 
and never iutrude ourfelves into your company.“ 


| 46e ] 
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Their manner of entering one 2nother's viages bas 
likewiſe its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in travelꝶng 


— 0} 


ſtrangers to enter a village abruptly, withour grwing 1 5 


natice of their approach. Therefore, as ſoon as th 


arrive within heating, they flop and hollow, x 


there ell invited to enter. Two old men ura come 

notre e There is in yyil- 
a vacant dwelling, called the ſramngers-bonſe. 

are placed, while the old men go round from hut 

to hor, inting the inhabitants that ſtra are 

arrived, who are, probably, hungry and weary ; and 


every ore ſends them whar he can fpare of victuals, and 
Mins to repoſe on. When the ft are refreſhed, 
pipes and tobacco are brought; and then, bot not be- 
fore, converſation begins, with inquiries who they are, 
whither bound, what news, &c. and it uſrally ends 
with offers of fervice; if the ſtran have ocraſion 
for guides, or any neeeffaries, for continuing their jour- 
ney ; and nothing is exacted for the entertainment. 
The fame hoſpitality, eſteemed among them as a 
prineipal virtne, is practiſed by private perſons; of 
which Conrad Weifer, a celebrated interpreter of the 
Indian languages, gave Dr Franklin the following in- 
ſtanee. He had been naturaſted among the x- Nations, 
and ſpoke well the Mohock language. In going through 
the Indian cormtry, to carry 2 elle fm our pover- 
nor to the couneit at Onondapa, he eafted at the habita- 
tion of Canaſſetego, an old inrance, who embraced 
him, ſpread furs for him to ſit on, ptaced before him 
fome boiled beans and veniſon, and mixed ſome rum 
and water for his drink. When he was well refreſn- 
ed, and had lit his pipe, Canaſſetego began to converſe 


LF pitality. 


with him: aſked how he had fared the many years 


ſinee they had ſeen each other, whence he then came, 


what had vceationed the journey, &c. - Conrad anfwer- 
ed all his queſtions ; and when the diſeourſe began to 


flag, 'the Indian, to eontmne it, faid, © Conrad, yon 


have lived 
ſomethi 
Albany, and have obſerved that onee in ſeven N 

; fe ; 


long among the white people, and know 


fut up their ſhops, and aſſemble all in the great 


tell me what it is for ! — What do they do there ? 
% They meet there, ſays Conrad, © to hear and 
learn prod things.” © do not doubt, fays the Indi- 
an, that they tell you fo; they have told me the 
ſame: but I doubt the truth of what they fay, and 1 
will ten 2 my reaſons, I went lately to Albany to 
fell my frins, and buy blankets, 
&e. You know I generally ufed to deal with Hans 
Hanſon ; but I was a little inclined, this time, to try 
ſome other merchants. However, I called firſt upon 
Hans, and aſked him what he would give for beaver. 
He ſaid he eould not give more than 4s. a pound; bit 
(fays he) J eannot talk on bnſinefs now; this is the 
ay when we meet together to learn good things, and 
I am going to the meeting. So, I thought to myſelf, 


1 powder, rum, 
e 


ng of their euſtoms; I have been ſomerimes at 


ſince I cannot do any buſineſs to-day, I may as well ges 


to the meeting too; and I went with him. — There 
ſtood np a man in black, and began to talk to the peo- 
ple, very angrily. I did not anderftand what he ſaid; 
bat perceiving that be looked much at me and at Fan- 
ſon, I imagined he was angry at ſceing me there: fo 
1 went out, fat down near the houſe, ſtruck fire, and 
It my pipe, waiting till the meeting ſhould break vp. 
I thought, too, that the man had mentioned ſomething 

| et 
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| America. of beaver, aud I ſuſpected that it mbght be the ſubjeR 
—— of their meeting, So when they came out, I accoſted 


my merchant.— Well, Hans, (ſays I I hope you have 
agreed tag 2 45. a pound! No, (ſayshe) 
Lcannot give ſo much, Ieannet give more than 3s. 6d. 
« ] then ſpoke to ſeveral other dealers, but they all 
ſung the ſame ſong, three and ſix-pence, three aftd-ſax> 
pence, This made it clear to me that my ſuſpicion 
was right; and that whatever they pretended of meet 
ing to learn good things, the real purpoſe wu, to con- 
ſult hows to Indians in the price of beaver. Cott 
ſider but a little, Conrad, and you muſk be of my opi» 
nion. If they met ſo often o learn good things,. they 
certainly would have learned fome e this time. 
Hut they are ſtill ignorant. You know our practixe. 


If a white man, in travelling through our country, 


enters one of our cabins, we all treat lim as I treat 
you; we dry him if he is wet, we warm him if be is 
cold, and give him meat and drink, that he may allay 
his thirſt and hunger; and we ſpread ſoft furs for him 
to reſt and ſleep on: we demand nothing in return. 
But if I go into a white - man's bonſe at Albany, and atk 
for victuals and drink, they ſay, Where is your mo- 


ney? And if I have none, they ſay, Get out, yon In- 
dian dog, You ſee they have not yet learned thoſe lit- 


tle good things that we need no mecting to be inſtructed 


in; becauſe our mothers taught then to us when we 


were children; and, therefore, it is impoſſible their 


meetings ſhould be, as they fay, for any fuch parpoſe, 
or have any ſuch effect; they are only to contrive the 
cheating of, Indians in the price of beaver.” 


The next queſtion which. offers itſelf to our notice, 
is, Whether the peculiarities of the aboriginal Amori- 
cans, or the diſparity between them and the inhabi- 


tants of the Old-World, afford ſafficient grounds for 


arguments 
for differ- 
ent ſpecies, 


determining them, as many eminent writers have 
done, to be a race of men radically different from all 
others © 


In this queſtion, wo avoid being tedious, we ſhall 
conſine Ives to what lias been advanced by Lord 


Kames; who is-of opinion, that there are many dif- 
feront ſpecies of men, as well as of other animals ; and 
gives an hypenheſis, whereby he pretends, his opinion 
may bo maintained in a couſiſtency with Revelation. 
«If (ſays he) the only rule afford od by nature ſor claſ- 
ling animals, can be depended on, chere are different 


races of men as well as of dogs: a maſtiff differs not 


more from a ſpaniel, than a White man from a negvo, 
or a Laplander from a Dane. And, if we have any 
faith in Providence, it ought to be ſo. Plants were 
created of different kinds, to fit them for differem cli- 
mates; and ſo were brute animals. Certain it is, that 
all men are not fitted equally for every climate. There 
is ſcarce a climate but what is natural to ſome men, 


where they proſper and flouriſh; and there is not a 


climate, but where ſome men degenerate. Doth not 


then analogy lead us to conclude, that, as there are 


different climates on the face of this globe, ſo there are 
different races of men fitted for theſe different climates ? 

« M. Buffon, from the rule, That animals which can 
procreate together, and whoſe progeny can alſo pro- 
create, are of one ſpecics; concludes, that all men are 
of one race or ſpecies; and endeavours to ſupport that 
favourite opinion, by aſcribing to the climate, to food, 
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28 far as I can learn; 
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or to otlier actidental eauſes, all the yaridties that are A 


found among men. But is he ſeriouſly of opinion, thai. 


any operation of climate, or of other accidental cauſe, 
can account for the copper colour and ſmooth chin uni- 
verſal among the Americans; the prominence of the 
ndz univerſal among the Hottentot women, or the 
nipple no leſs univerſal amung the female Samoie- 
des? —tr: 13 in vais to aſtribe to the climate, the low 
ſtature of the Eſquimaum, the ſmallnefs of their feet, or 
the overgrown ſize of their heads. It is equally in vain 
to aſcribe ta climate the low ſtature of the Laplanders, 
or their 8 The black colour of negroes, 
chick lis, flat nofe; criſped woolly hair, and rank ſmell, 
diſtinguiſh them from every other race of men, The 
Abella ana, on the contrary, are tall and well made, 
their complexion a brown olive, features well- propor- 
tioned; eyes large and of a ſparkling black, thin lips, 
a naſe rather high than flat. There is · no ſucit᷑ differ. 
ente of climate between Abyſſinia and Negre-land as 
to produce theſe ſtriking differences. 
Nor ſhall our author's ingenious hypotheſis eon- 
cerning the extremities of heat and cold, pufchaſe him 
impunity with reſpect to the ſallow ' complexion of the 
Samoiedes, Laplanders, and Greenlanders. The Fin- 
anders, and northern Norwegians, live in a elimate 
not leſs cold tlian that of the people mentioned; and 
yet are fair beyond other Europeans. I ſay, more, 
there are many inſtances of races of people preſerving 
their original colour, in climates very different from 
their on; but not a ſingle inſtance of the, contrary, 
There have been four complete 
generations of negroes in Pennſylvania, without any 
viſible change of colour; they continue jet black, as 
originally. Thofe who aſeribe all to'the ſun, onght to 
confider how little: probable it is, that the colour it im- 
preſſes on the parents ſhould be communicated to their 


infant children who never ſaw the ſun: I ſhould be a 


ſoon induced to believe, wick a German natural iſt, 
whofe name has eſcaped me, that the 3 coloui is 
owing to an ancient cuſtom in Africa, of dyeing the 
ſkin black. Let a European, for years, expoſe him - 
ſelf tothe ſun, in a hot climate, till be be quite brown ; 
the children will, nevertheleſs, have the ſatie coin · 
plexion with choſe in Europe. From the action of the 
ſan, is it poſſible to explain, why a negro, like a Eu · 
ropean, is born with a ruddy ſkim, which turns jet 
black, the eighth, or ninth,, daß? 

Our anthor next proceeds to draw'fome- arguments 
for the exiſtence of different races! of men, from the 
various tempers and diſpoſitions of different nations; 
which he: reckons to be {pecifte differences, as well as 
thoſe of colour, ſtatute, &c. and having ſummed up 
his evidence, he concludes thus: Upon ſumming up 
the whole particulars, mentioned above, would one he- 
ſitate a moment, to adopt the following opinion, were 
there no counterbalancing evidence, viz, © That God 
« created many pairs of the human rate, differing. 
from each other, both externally and internally; that 
© he fitted thoſe pairs for different climates; and placed 
© cach pair in its proper climate; that the pecali- 
« arities of the original pairs were preſerved entire 


in their deſcendants; who, having no aſſiſtance but 


© their natural talents, were left to gather knowledge 
from experience; and, in particular, was left (each 
tribe) to form a language for itſelf; that ſigns were 

— — 4B 2. * ſufficzenr 


- Incom- 
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America. ( ſaſficient for the original pairs, without any language 
" © but what nature ſuggeſts; and that a language was 
formed gradually, as a tribe increaſed in numbers, 
and in different occupations, to make ſpeech neceſ- 
* ſary?” But this opinion, however plauſible, we are 
not permitted to adopt; being taught a different leſſon 
by Revelation, viz. That God created but à ſingle 
pair of the human ſpecies. Though we cannot doabt 
the authority of Moſes, yet his account of the crea- 
tion of man is not a little TR as it ſeems to con- 
tradict every one of the facts mentioned above. Ac- 


cording to that account, different races of men were 


not formed, nor were men formed originally for diffe- 

rent climates. All men muſt have ſpoken the ſame lan- 

guage, viz. That of our firſt parents. And what of 

all ſeems the inoſt contradictory to that account, is the 

ſavage ſtate: Adam, as Moſes informs us, was endued 

by his Maker with an eminent degree of knowledge; 

and he certainly was an excellent preceptor to his chil- 

dren and their progeny, among whom he lived many 

86 

His hypo- unto the ſavage ſtate? To account for that diſmal ca- 

theſis con- taſtrophe, mankind muſt have ſuffered ſome terrible con- 

cerning the vulſion. That terrible convulſion is revealed to us in the 

ming hiſtory of the tower of Babel, contained in the 11th 

rent ſpccics, chapter of Geneſis, which is, That, for many cen- 
rent ſpecics. P 

* turics after the deluge, the whole earth was of one 

language, and of one ſpeech; that they united to 

y build a city on the plain in the land of Shinar, with a 

tower, whoſe top might reach unto heaven; that the 

* Lord, beholding the people to be one, and to have 

all one langnage, and that nothing would be re- 

« ſtrained from them which they imagined to do, con- 

founded their language, that they might not under- 

« ſtand one another, and ſcattered them abroad upon 


* the face of all the earth.” Here, light breaks forth in 


the midſt of darkneſs, By confounding the language 
of men, and ſcattering them abroad upon the face of 

all the earth, they were rendered ſavages. And to har- 
den them for their new habitations, it was neceſſary 
that they ſhould be divided into different kinds, fitted 
for different climates. Without an immediate change 
of conſtitution, the builders of Babel could not poſſibly 
have ſubſiſted in the burning region of Guinea, nor in 
the frozen region of Lapland; honfes not being pre- 
pared, nor any other convenience to protect them a- 
gainſt a deſtructive climate.“ . 

87 We may, firſt, remark on his Lordſhip's hypotheſis, 
that it is evidently incomplete: for, allowing the hu- 
man race to have been divided into different ſpecies, at 
the confuſion of languages, and that each ſpecies was 
adapted io a particular climate: by what means were 
they to get to the climates proper for them, or how 
were they to kuo that ſuch climates exiſted ? How was 
an American, for inſtance, when languiſhing in an im- 

proper climate at Babel, to get to the land of the Ama- 
20ns, or, the banks of the Oroonoko, in his. own coun- 


plete. 


try? Or how was he to know that theſe places were 


more proper for him than others ?—If, indeed, we take 
the ſcripture phraſe, © The Lord /cattered them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth,” in a certain ſenſe, we may 
account for it. If we ſappoſe that the different ſpecies 
were immediately Bets" ar off by a whirlwind, or other 
ſapernatural means, tg their proper countries, the diffi- 
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culty will vaniſh : but if this is his Lordſhip's interpre- Ameri 
nterpre - America. 


The reaſon is plain. The Deity is inviſible, and there 


cannot know whether the immediate cauſe is the Deity, 


generations, Whence then the degeneracy of all men 
but are now diſcovered to be the effects of electricity. 


are of the ſame hue. 
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tation, it is certainly a very ſingular one. 

Before entcring upon the conſideration of the parti- 88 
cular arguments uled by our author for proving the di- General 
verſity of ſpecies in the human race, it will be proper ae wy ley 
to lay down the following general principles, which = dere 
may ſerve as axioms. (1). When we aſſert a multi- rcaſonine 
plicity of ſpecies in the human race: we bring in a ſu- on this ſub. 
pernatural cauſe to ſolve a natural phenomenon : for je. 
theſe ſpecies are ſuppoſed to be the immediate work of 
the -Deity. ( 2): No perſon has a right to call any 
thing the immediate ele of omnipotence, unleſs by 
expreſs revelation from the Deity, or from a certain- 
ty that no natural cauſe is ſufficient to produce the effect. 


are many natural cauſes: when we ſee an effect, there- 
fore, of which the cauſe does not manifeſt itſelf, we 


or an inviſible natural power. An example of this we 
have in the phenomena of thunder and earthquakes, 
which were often aſcribed immediately to the Deity, 


(3). No perſon can aſſert natural cauſes to be inſuffi- 
cient to produce ſuch and ſich effects, unleſs he per- 
fectly knows all theſe canſes, and the limits of their 
power in all poſſible caſes; and this no man has cver 
known, or can know. party 

By keeping in view theſe principles, which we hope 
are ſelf-cvident, we will eaſily ſee lord Kames's ar- 
4 wa to conſiſt entirely in a petitio principii,—In 
abſtance, they are all reduced to this ſingle ſentence : 
*« Natural philoſophers have been, hitherto, unſucceſsful 
in their endeavours to account for the differences obſer- 
ved among mankind, therefore theſe diferences cannot 
be accounted for from natural cauſes.” 

His Lordſhip, however, tells us in the paſſages al- gy 
ready quoted, that “ a maſtiff differs not more from a Inconſiſt- 
ſpaniel, than a Laplander from a Dane; that “ it is ency in 
vain to aſcribe to climate the low ſtature of the Lap- Lord | 
landers, or their ugly viſage,—Yet; in a note on the pane AR 
word Laplanders, he ſubjoins, that, “by late accounts 8 u 
it appears, that the Laplanders are only degencrated 
Tartars; and that they and the Hungarians originally 
ſprung from the ſame brecd of men,-and from the ſame 
country. — The Hungarians are generally handſome 
and well-made, like Danes, or like other people. The 
Laplanders, he tells ns, differ as much from them as a 
maſtiff from a ſpaniel. Natural cauſes, therefore, ac- 
cording to Lord Kames himſelf, may cauſe two indivi- 
duals of the fame ſpecies of mankind differ from each 
other as much as a maſtiff does from a ſpaniel. Bn» 

While we are treating this ſubje& of colour, it ma go 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that a very remarkable diffe- age 
rence of colour may accidentally happeri to individuals _ =_ 
of the ſame ſpecies. In the iſthmus of Darien, a ſingu- jour ſrom 
lar race of men have been diſcovered.—They are of accidental 
low ſtature, of a feeble make, and incapable of endu- cauſes. 
ring fatigue. Their colour is a dead milk white; not 
reſembling that of fair people among Enropeans, but 
without any bluſh or ſanguine complexion. Their ſkin 
is covered with a fine hairy down of a chalky white; 
the hair of their heads, their eye-brows, and eye-laſhes, 
Their eyes are of a ſingular 
form, and ſo weak, that they can hardly bear the * 

0 


alteration f ! 
in colour. alſo contribute, not a little, to a difference of complexion. 
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America. of the ſun; but they ſee clearly by moon · light, and are 
◻ moſt active and gay in the night. Among the negroes 

of Africa, as well as the natives of the Indian iſlands, 
2 ſmall number of theſe people are produced. They 
are called Albinos by the Portugueſe, and Kackerlakes 
91 by the Dutch. 724 155 8 : 
Colour no This race of men is not indeed permanent; but it 
charaRterie is ſufficient to ſhow, that mere co/ovr is by no means the 
ſic of adif- characteriſtic of a certain ſpecies of mankind, The dif- 
ferent ſpe- ference of colour in theſe individuals is undoubtedly 
* owing to a natural cauſe, To conſtitute, then, a race 
of men of this eblour, it would only be neceſſary that 
this.cauſe, which at preſent is merely accidental, ſnould 
become permanent, and we cannot know but it may be 
ſo in ſome parts of the world. | | 

92 - If-a difference of colour is no characteriſtic of a dif- 
Nor ſtature ferent ſpecies of mankind, much leſs can a difference in 
ſtature be thought ſo. In the ſouthern parts of Ameri- 

ca, there are faid to be a race of men exceeding the 

* Sce Pala- common ſize in height and ſtrength #. This account, 
gia, however, is doubted of by ſome; but be that as it 
will, it is certain that the Eſquimaux are as much un- 

der the common ſize, as the Patagonians are ſaid to be 

above it. Nevertheleſs, we are not to imagine, that ei- 

ther of theſe are ſpecific differences; ſeeing the Lap- 

landers and Hungarians are both of the ſame ſpecies, 

and yet the former are generally almoſt a foot ſhorter 

than the latter; and if a difference of climate, or other 
accidental cauſes, can make the people of one country 

a foot ſhorter than the common ſize of mankind, un- 
doubtedly accidental cauſes of a contrary nature may 


make thoſe of another country a foot taller than other 
men. | . 


Diſſerent the production of the ſwarthy colour of thoſe nations 
cauſes con- yhich are expoſed to its influence; yet the manner of 
ee N living to which people are accuſtomed; their food, 

their employment, and many other circumſtances, muſt 


The more full examination, however, of theſe ſeveral 
circumſtances we reſerve for another article. See the 
article COMPLEXION. 


94 It is allowed on all hands, that it is more eaſy to work 
Habit capa- a change upon the body of a man, or any other ani- 
pe mal, than upon his mind. A man who is naturally 

ry + 5 choleric may, indeed, learn to prevent the bad effects 
animals. of his paſſion by reaſon, but the paſſion itſelf will re- 
| main as immutable as his colour.—But, to reaſon in a 
manner ſimilar to Lord Kames; though a man ſhould be 
naturally choleric, or ſubject to any other paſſion, why 
ſhould his children be ſo?— This way of reaſoning, 
however plauſible, is by no means concluſive, as will 

appear from the following paſlage in Mr Forſter's 

Voyage. | | . 
Fezage June gth. © The officers who could not yet reliſh 
round the their ſalt proviſions after the refreſhments of New-Zea- 
World, land, had ordered their black dog, mentioned p. 135, 
_ Il. to be killed: this day, therefore, we dined, for the firſt 
; 24 


time, on a leg of it roaſted ; which taſted ſo exactly like 


our cold countries, where animal food is ſo much uſed, 
and where to be carnivorous, perhaps, lies in the natare 

of men, or is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the preſervation 
of their health and ſtrength, it is ſtrange that there 
- ſhould exiſt a Jewiſh averſion to dogs-fleſh, when hogs, 
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length of time. 


have been weaned long enough to 


bit of devouring his own ſpecies, and much leſs of eat- 
ing human fleſh ; however, one of our ſeamen having 


- 11y, licked it, and then began to bite it.“ 
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the moſt uncleauly of all animals, are .caten without America. 
ſcruple, Nature ſeems expreſsly to have intended them 
for this uſe, by making their offspring ſo very nume- 

rous, and their increaſe ſo quick, and frequent. It ma 

be objected, that the exalted degree of inſtinct whic 

we obſerye in our dogs, inſpires us with great unwil- 

lingneſs to kill and eat them. But it is owing to the 

time we ſpend on the education of dogs, that they ac- 

quire thoſe eminent qualities, which attach them ſo much 

to us. The natural qualities of our dogs may receive a 
wonderful improvement; but education muſt give its 
aſſiſtance, without which the human mind itſelf, though 

capable of an immenſe expanſion, remains ina very con- 

tracted ſtate. In New-Zealand, and (according to 


former accounts of voyages) in the tropical iſles of the 


South-Sea, the dogs are the moſt ſtupid, dull animals 
imaginable, and do not ſeem to have the leaſt advan- 
tage in point of ſagacity over our ſheep, which are com- 
monly made the emblems of ſillineſs. In the former 
country they are fed upon fiſh, in the latter on vege- 
tables, and both theſe diets may have ſerved to-alter 
their diſpoſition, Education may, perhaps, likewiſe, graft 
new inſtincts: the New-Zealand dogs are fed on the re- 
mains of their maſter's meals; they eat the bones of o- 
ther dogs; and the puppies become true cannibals from 


„ ® 


their birth. We had a young New-Zealand puppy on 


board, which had certainly had no opportunity of ta- 


ſting any thing but the mother's milk before we pur- 


chaſed it ; hawever, it eagerly deyoured a portion of 
the fleſh and bones of the dog on which we dined to- 


day; while ſeveral others of the European breed, taken 
on board at the Cape, turned from it without touch- 
| | | | 1 

93 „Though the ſun has, moſt undoubtedly, a ſhare in 


On the 4thof Auguſt, a young bitch, of the terrier 


breed, taken on board at the Cape of Good-Hope, and nen 
covered by a ſpaniel, brought ten young ones, one of 


which was dead. The New-Zealand dog mentioned a- 
bove, which devoured the bones of the roaſted dog, now 
fell upon the dead puppy, and eat of it, with a ravenous 
appetite. This is a proof how far education may go in 
producing, and propagating, new inſtincts in animals. 
European dogs are never fed on the meat of their own 
ſpecies, but rather ſeem to abhor it. The New-Zea- 
land dogs, in all likelihood, are trained up, from their 
earlieſt age, to eat the remains of their maſter's meals: 
they are, therefore, uſed to feed npon fiſh; their own ſpe- 


cies ; and, perhaps, human fleſh ; and what was only 


owing to a habit, at firſt, may have become inſtinct, by 
This was remarkable in our cannibal. 
dog; for he came on board ſo young, that he could not. 
a 


ve acquired a ha- 


cut his finger, held it out to the dog, who fell to greed-- 


From this account it appears, that even the inſtincts 


of animals are not unchangeable by naturgl cauſes; and 


if theſe cauſes are powerful enough to change the diſ- 


. poſitions of ſucceeding generations, much more may we 
mutton, that it was abſolutely undiſtinguiſhable. In 


ſuppoſe them capable of making any poſſible alteration. 
in the external appearance, 8 4 

Wie are not here: neceſſitated to conſine ourſelves to Confirmed? 
obſervations made on brute animals. The Franks are by anobſer- 
an example of the production of one general character, vation on 
formed by ſome natural cauſe from a, mixture of many de Frank- 


different 
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America, different nations. They were 4 


| multitude, con- 


fiſting of various German nations dwelling beyond the 


Rhine ; who, uniting in defence of their common H- 
herty, took thence the name of Pranks ; the word 
frank fignifying in their language, 29 it fim does in 
ours, free. Among them the following nations were 
mentioned, viz. the Aftuarii, Chamavi, Bructeri, Salli, 
Friſii, Chauſi, Amſwarij, and Catti, We eannot ſup- 
one character to helong to ſo many different na- 

rions ; yet it is eertain that the Franks were, nationally, 
characterized 253 treacherons, It is in vain, then, to 
talk of different races of men, either from their colour, 
ſtze, or prevaling diſpoſitions, ſeeing we have undenya- 
ble $ that all theſe may be changed, in the moſt 
remarkable manner, by natural cauſes, without any mi- 


raculous interpoſition of the Deity. 


6 

Of 3 The queſtions which now preſent themſelves to our 

pling of notice are, From what part of the Old-World America 

America. | 7 F 
haz, moſt probably, been peopled ?—And how was this 
peopling accompliſhed ?— : 
| Few queſtions in the hiſtory of mankind have been 
more agitated than theſe, —Pliiloſophers, and men of 
learningandingenuity, have been ſpeculating upon them, 
ever fince the diſcovery of the American-Iflands, by 
Chriſtopher Columbus. — But notwitſtanding all the la- 
bours of Acoſta, of Grotius, and of many other Writers 
of eminence, the ſubject ſtill affords an ample field for 
the reſearches of the man of ſcience, and for the fancies 
of the theoriſt. | 
 Biſcoverics, long ago made, inform us, than an inter- 
courſe between the Old-Continent and America might 
be carried on, with facility, from the north-weſt extre- 
mities of Europe and the north-caſt boundarics of Aſia. 
In the ninth century the Norwepians diſcovered Green- 
land, and planted a colony there. The communication 
with that country was renewed in the laſt century by 
Moravian miſſionaries, in order to propagate their doc- 
trines in that bleak and uncultiyated en ger By them 
we are informed that the north-weſt coaſt of Greenland 
is ſeparated from America by a very narrow ſtrait; that 

at the bottom of the bay it is highly probable that they 

are united; that the Eſquimaux of America perfectly 
reſemble the Greenlanders, in their aſpect, dreſs, and 


97 mode of living; and that a Moravian miſſionary, well 
A roma ak acquainted with the language of Greenland, having vi- 
nication | 


tween the ſited the country of the Eſquimaux, found, to his aſto- 
| Old and Niſhment, that they ſpoke the ſame language with the 
New-Con- Greenlanders, and were, in every reſpect, the fame peo- 
tinents, by ple. The ſame ſpecics of animals, too, are found in the 
two ways. contiguous regions. The bear, the wolf, the fox, the 
hare, the deer, the roebuck, the elk, frequent the fo- 
reſts of North-America, as well as thoſe in the north of 

Europe. | | | 
| Other diſcoveries have proved, that if the two con- 
tinents of Aſia and America be ſeparated at all, it is 
only by a narrow ſtrait. From this part of the Old- 
Continent, alſo, inhabitants may have paſſed into the 
New ; and the reſemblance between the Indians of A- 
merica and the eaſtern inhabitants of Aſia, would induce 
us to conjecture that they have a common origin. This 
is the opinion adopted by Dr Robertſon, in his Hiſtory 
Hiftory of of America“, where we find it accompanied with the 


America, following narrative. 
| 1. 75 II. « While thoſe immenſe regions which ſtretched eaſt- 
273. 
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by ſome faint traditions among the people of Siberia 


in thoſe naked regions of Aſia, are driven upon the 
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ward from the river Oby to the ſea of Kamtſchatka Auer 
were unknown, or imperfectly explored, the north-eaſt ———- 
extremities of our hemiſphere were ſuppaſed to be fo 
far diſtant from any part of the New - World, that it 
was not eaſy to conceive how any communication ſhould 
have been carried on between them. But the Ruſſians, 
having ſubj octod the weſtern part of Siberia to their 
empire, gradually extended their knowledge of that 
valt country, by advancing towards the into un- 
known provinces. Theſe were diſcovered by hunters in 
their excurſions after game, or by ſoldiers employed in 
levying the taxes; and the court of Moſcow eſtimated 
the importance of thoſe countries only by the {mail ad 
dition which they made to its revenue. At length, Pe- 
ter the Great aſcended the Ruſſian throne ; His en- 
lightened, comprehenſive mind, intent upon every cir- 
cumſtance that could aggrandize his empire, or render 
his reign illuſtrious, diſcerned: conſequences ot thoſe diſ- 
coveries, which had eſcaped the obſervation of his ig- 
norant predeceſſors. He perceived, that, in proportion 
as the regions of Aſia extended towards the caſt, they 
malt approach nearer to America; that the communi- 
cation between the two continents, which had long 
been ſcarched for in vain, would probably be found in 
this quarter ; and that, by opening this intercourſe, 
ſome part of the wealth and commerce of the weſtern 
world might be made to flow into his dominions by a 
new channel. Such an object ſuited a genius that de- 
lighted in grand ſchemes. Peter drew up inſtructions 
with his own hand for proſecuting this deſign, and gave 
orders for carrying it into execution. | i" 
« His ſucceſſors adopted: his ideas, and purſued his 
plan. The officers whom the Ruſſian court employed 
in this ſeryice, had to ſtruggle with ſo many difficulties, 
that their progreſs was extremely flow. Encouraged 


concerning a ſucceſsful voyage in the year 1648 round 
the north-eaſt promontory af Aſia, they attempted to 
follow the ſame courſe. Veſſels were fitted ont; with 
this view, at different times, from the rivers Lena and 
Kolyma ; but in a frozen ocean, which nature ſeems 
not to have deſtined for navigation, they were expaſed 
to many diſaſters, without being able to accampliſh 
their. purpoſe. No veſſel fitted out by the Rufſjan court 
ever doubled this formidable cape ; we are indebted far 
what is known of thoſe extreme regions of Alia, to the 
diſcoveries made in excurſions by land. In all thoſe 
provinces, an opinion prevails, that countries of great 
extent and fertility lie at no conſiderable diſtance from 
their own coaſts. Theſe the Rnſſians imagined to be 
part of Ameriea ; and ſeveral circumſtances concurred 
not only in confirming them in this belief, but in per- 
ſuading them that ſome portion of that continent could 
not be very remote. Trees of various kinds, unknown 


coaſt by an eaſterly wind. By the ſame wind floatin 
ice is ght thither in a few days; flights of bir 
arrive annually from the ſame quarter; and a tradition 
obtains. among the inhabitants, of an intercourſe fax- 
merly carried on with ſome countries ſituated to the 
caſt. 

After weighing all theſe particulars, and compa- 
ring the poſition of the countries in Aſia which they 
had diſcovered, with ſuch parts in the north-weſt of A- 
merica as were already known ; the Ruſſian court — 

| ei 
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ration. 


In their return they touch 


A M E 
ed a plan, which would have hardly occurred to any 


Long nation beſs accuſtomed to engage in arduous nnderta- 


kings, and to contend with great difficulties, Orders 
were iſſued to build two veſſels at Ochotz, in the 
ſea of Kamtſchatka, 40 ſail on a voyage of diſcovery, 
Though that dreary uncultivated region furniſhed no- 
thing that could be of uſe in conſtructing them but 
ſome larch-trees ; though not only the iron, the cor- 
dage, the fails, and all the numerous articles requiſite 
for their equipment, but the proviſious for victualling 


them, were to be carried through the immeule deſarts 


of Siberia, along rivers of difficult navigation, and roads 
almoſt impailable, the mandate of the ſovereign, and 
the perſeverance of the people, at laſt ſurmounted every 
obſtacle. Two veſſels were finiſhed ; and, under the 
command of captains Behring and Tichirikow, ſail- 
cd from Kamtſchatka in queſt of the New-W orld, in a 


quarter where it had never been approached. They 


{haped their courſe towards the caſt ; and though a ſtorm 
ſoon ſcparated the veſſels, which ucver rejoined, and 
many diſaſters befel them, the expectations from the 
voyage were not altogether fruſtrated. Each of the 
commanders diſcovered land, which to them appeared 


to be part of the American continent; and, according 


to their obſervations, ii ſeems to be ſituated within a 
few degrees of the north-welt coaſt of California. Each 
{et ſomc of his people aſhore: but in one place the in- 
nabitants fled as the Ruſlians approached ; in another, 
they carried off thoſe who landed, and deſtroyed their 
boats, The violence of the weather, and the diſtreſs of 
their creus, obliged both to quit this inhoſpitable coaſt, 
at ſeveral iſlands, which 
ſtretch in a chain from eaſt to weft between the count 

which they had diſcovered and the coaſt of Aſia. They 


had ſome intercourſe with the natives, who ſeemed to 


them to reſemble the North-Americans. They pre- 
ſented to the Ruſſians the calumet, or Fipe of peacc, 
which is a ſymbol of fricndihip univerſal among the 


people of North-America, and an uſage of arbitrary in- 


ſirution peculiar to them. 
The more recent and accurate diſcoveries of that il- 
laſtrious navigator Cooke, and of his ſucceſſor Clerke, 


have brought the matter ſtill nearer to certainty. The 
ſca, from the ſouth of Bchring's Straits to the, creſcent. 
of iſles between Aſia and America, is very ſhallow.. It 
deepens from theſe ſtraits (as the Britiſh ſeas do 
from thoſe of Dover) till ſoundin 
_ cific-Ocean ; but that does not take place but to the. 
ſouth of the ifles. 
an increaſe from 12. to 54 fathoms, except only off St 
Thaddeus-Noſs, where there is a channel of greater. 


Between them and the ſtraits is 


depth. From the volcanic diſpoſition, it has been 


judged probable, not only that there was a ſeparatiou- 
of the continents at the ſtraits. of Behring, but that 


the whole ſpace from the iſles to that ſmall opening 
Had once been occupied by land; and that the 
the watry element, aQtuatcd by that of fire, 


tract, and left the iſlands to ſerve as monumental frag- 
ments, 


Without adopting 


truth which Ovid has ſung in the name of Pythagoras: 
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are loſt in che Pa- 


os 
had, in 
moſt remote times, ſubyerted and overwhelmed the 


all the fancies of Buffon, there, 
can be no doubt, as the Abbe Clavigero obſeryes, that 
their ſubſe- dur planet has been ſuhject to great viciſſitudes ſince. 
quent ſepu- the deluge. Ancient and modern hiſtories confirm the 
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Vit ego god Fuerat puonilum folidifima tellas, 
 #ffe fretum ; vii faltas ex aquore terras. 4 
At preſent, they plough thoſe lands over which ſhips, 
formerly, failed, and now they fail over lands which 
were, formerly, cultivated: earthquakes ha ve ſwallowed 
ſome lands, and ſubterrancous fires have thrown up 
others: the rivers have formed new foil with melt 
mud: the fca, retreating from the ſhores, has Iengthen- 
ed the land in ſome places, and advancing in others has 
diminiſhed it ; it has ſeparated fome territories which. 


America. 


were formerly united, and formed new ſtraits and 


gulphs. We have examples of all theſe reyolutions in 
the paſt century. Sicily was united to the continent 
of Naples, as Eubea, now the Black-Sca, was to Beeotia, 
Diodorus, Strabo, and other ancient authors, ſay the 
ſame thing of Spain, and of Africa, and affirm, that by 


a violent eruption of the ocean upon the land between 


the mountains Abyla and Calpe, that communication 


was broken, aud the Mcditerranean-Sea was formed. 


Among the people of Ceylon there is a tradition that 
a ſimilar irruption of the ſea ſeparated their ifland from 
the peninſula of India. The ſame thing is believed by 
thoſe of Malabar with reſpect to the iſles of Maldivia, 
and with the Malayans with reſpect to Sumatra. It 
is certain, ſays the count de Buffon, that in Ceylon 
the carth has Joſt 30 or 40 leagues, which the fea has 


taken from it; on the contrary, Tongres, a place of 


the Low-Countrics, has gained 30 leagues of land from 


the ſea. The northern part of Egypt owes its exiſt- 
The carth which 


ence to inundations of the Nile. 
this river bas brought from the inland countries of A- 
frica, and depolited in its inundatio! 


ſoil of more than 25 cubits-of depth. like manner, 


has formod a 


adds the above author, the province of the Yellow- 


River in China, aud that of Louiſiana, have only been 
formed of the mud of rivers. Pliny, Seneca, Diodorus, 
and Strabo, report innumerable examples of ſunilar 


revolutions, which we omit, that our diſſertation may 
not become toe prolix; as alſo many modern revolu- 


tions, which are related in the theory of the earth of 
the Count de Buffon and other authors. In South A- 
merica, all thoſe who have obſerved with philoſophic 


eyes the peninſula of Yucatan, do not doubt that that 
country has once been the bed of the ſea; and, on the 


contrary, 


the continent of Florida. 


7, in the channel of Bahama, many indications 
ſhow the iſland of Cuba to have been once united to 
In the ſtrait which ſeparates 
America from Aſia many iſlands are found, which pro- 
bably were the mountains belonging to that tract of 


land which we ſuppoſe to have been ſwallowed up by . 8 


carthquakes; which is made more probable by the 


multitude of volcanoes which we know of in the penin- 
ſula of Kamtſchatka. It is imagined, however, that 


traordinary earthquakes mentioned in the hiſtories of the 


Americans, which formed an era almoſt as memorable 


the ſinking of that land, and the ſeparatiion of the two 
continents, has been occaſioned A thoſe great and ex- 


as that of the deluge. The hiſtories of the Toltecas fix 


ſuch earthquakes in- the year I Tecpatl; but as Wwe 


know not to what century that belonged, we can form 


no conjecture of the time that great calamity happened. 
If a great carthquake ſhould overwhelm the iſthmus of 


Sucz, and there ſhould be at the ſame time as great a 
ſcarcity of hiſtorians as there were in the firſt ages 
| Akter 
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America, after the delage, it would be doubted, in 300 or 400 
years after, whether Aſia had ever been united by that 


100 part to Africa; and many would firmly deny it. thians to their priſoners extended to the remoteſt part 
#:parated Whether that great event, the ſeparation of the of Aſia, The Kamtſchatkans, even at the time of 
only by a continents, took place before or after the population their diſcovery by the Ruſſians, put their priſoners to 
9 of America, it is impoſſible for us to determine: but death by the moſt lingering and excruciating inven- 
: we are indebted to the abovementioned navigators for tions; a practice in full force to this very day among 
ſettling the long diſpute about the point from which it the aboriginal Americans. A race of the Scythians 
was effected. Their obſervations prove, that in one were ſtyled Anthropophagi, from their feeding on hn- 
place the diſtance between continent and continent is man fleſh. The people of Nootka-Sound ſtill make a p 105 
only 39 miles, not (as the author of the Recherches repaſt on their fellow- creatures; but what is more won- 238 
1 ſur les Americains would have it) Boo derful, the ſavage allies of the Britiſh army have been of raw” Pra 
ror leagues. his narrow ſtrait has alſo in the middle known to throw the mangled limbs of the French pri- &c. 
paſineſs of two iſlands, which would greatly facilitate the migrati- ſoners into the horrible cauldron, and devour them with 


the paſſage on of the Aſiatics into the Ne- World, ſuppoſing that 
between it took place in canoes after the convulſion which rent 
them. the two continents aſunder. Beſides, it may be ad- 
| ded, that theſe ſtraits are, even in the ſummer, often 

filled with ice; in winter, often frozen, In either 

caſe, mankind might find an eaſy paſſage ; in the laſt, 

the way was extremely ready for quadrupeds to croſs 

and ſtock the continent of America. But where, from 

the vaſt expanſe of the north-caſtern world, to fix on 

the firſt tribes who contributed to people the New- 


Continent, now inhabited almoſt from end to end, is a 


matter that baffles human reaſon. The learned may 
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we well know, by horrid experience, is continu- America, 


ed to this day in America. The ferocity of the Scy- 


the ſame reliſh as thoſe of a quadruped. 

© The Scythians were faid, for a certain time, an- 
nually to transform themſelves into wolves, and again 
to reſume the human ſhape. The new diſcovered A- 


mericans about Nootka-Sound, at this time, diſpuiſe 
themſclves in dreſſes made of the ſkins of wolves, and 


other wild beaſts, and wear cven the heads fitted to 


their own. Theſe habits they uſe in the chace, to 


circumvent the animals of the field. But would not 
ignorance or ſuperſtition aſcribe to a ſupernatural me- 
tamorphoſis theſe temporary expedients to deceive the 
brate creation ? | | 
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„In their marches, the Kamtſchatkans never went Cuſtoms 


make bold and ingenious conjectures, but plain good 
| abreaſt, but fotlowed one another in the ſame track. and dreſſes 


ſenſe cannot always accede to them. 


c 2 As mankind increaſed in numbers, they naturally The ſame cuſtom is exactly obſerved by the Ame- common to 
eas qo protruded one another forward, Wars might be an- ricans, | | ; the caſtern 


cerning the other cauſe of migrations. There appears no reaſon 
firſt migra- Why the Aſiatic north might not be an officina virorum, 
tions into as well as the European. The overteeming country, 
the New- to the caſt of the Riphzan-Mountains, muſt find it ne- 
Continent. ceſſary to diſcharge its inhabitants: the firſt great wave 
of people was forced forward by the next to it, more 
tumid and more powerful than itſelf : ſucceſſive and 
new impulſes continually arriving, ſhort reſt was = 
to that which ſpread over a more caſtern tract; diſturb- 
ed again and again, it covered freſh regions; at length, 
reaching the fartheſt limits of the Old-World, found a 
new one, with ample ſpace to occupy unmoleſted for 
ages ; till Columbus curſed them by a diſcovery, which 
brought again new fins and new deaths to both worlds. 


«© The Tunguſi, the moſt numerous nation reſident 


Aſiatics & 
the Ameri- 


in Siberia, prick their faces with ſmall punctures, with gans. 


a needle, in various ſhapes ; then rub into them char- 


coal, ſo that the marks become indelible. This cuſtom 


is ſtill obſerved in ſeveral parts of America. The In- 
dians 'on the back of Hndſon's Bay, to this day, per- 
form the operation exactly in the ſame manner, and 


puncture the ſkin into various figures; as the natives 
of New-Zcaland do at preſent, and as the ancient Bri- 


tons did with the herb glaſtum, or woad; and the 
Virginians, on the firſt diſcovery of that country by the 
Engliſn. | | 


% The Tunguſi uſe canoes made of birch-bark, di- 


ſtended over ribs of wood, and nicely ſowed together. 


oz « The inhabitants of the New- World N Pennant The Canadian, and many other American nations, uſe 
a | ho obſerves), do not conſiſt of the offspring of a ſingle na- no other ſort of boats. The paddles of the Tunguſi, 
=—_ Pi tion: different people, at ſeveral periods, arrived there; are broad at each end; thoſe of the people near Cook's 


and it is impoſſible to ſay, that any one is now to be 
found on the ergo ſpot of its colonization. It is 
impoſſible, with the lights which we have fo recently 
received, to admit that America could receive its in- 
habitants (at leaſt the bulk of them) from any other 
place than Eaſtern-Aſia. A few proofs may be added, 
taken from cnſtoms or dreſſes common to the inhabi- 
tants of both worlds: ſome have been long extinct in 
the old, others remain in both in full force, 


104 The cuſtom of ſcalping was a barbariſm in uſ Some of the American nations hang their dead 
The 2 with the Scythians, who carried about them, at all times, in trees. Certain of the Tunguſi obſerve a ſimilar cu- 
unten this ſavage mark of triumph : they cut a circle round ſtom. | IE 
ants pro- g a | , 
bably ſirſt the neck, and ſtripped off the ſkin, as they would that We can draw ſome analogy from dreſs ; conveni- 
received of an ox. A little image, found among the Kalmucs, ency in that article muſt have been conſulted on both 
ſrom the of a Tartarian deity, mounted on a horſe, and fitting continents, and originally the materials muſt have been 


eaſternpart on a human ſkin, with Scalps pendant from the breaſt, 
of Alia. fully illuſtrates the cuſtom of the Scythian progenitors, 
as deſcribed by the Greek hiſtorian, This uſage, as 


river, and of Oonalaſcha, are of the ſame form. 

In burying of the dead, many of the American 
nations place the corpſe at full length, after preparing 
it according to their cuſtoms ; others place it in a ſit- 
ting poſtare, and lay by it the moſt valuable eloathing, 
wampum, and other matters. The Tartars did the 


ſame : and both people agree in covering the whole 


with carth, ſo as to form a tumulus, barrow, or car- 
neod, | 


the ſame, the ſkins of birds and beaſts. It is ſingular, 


that the conic bonnet of the Chineſe ſhould be found 
I cannot give into the 


among the people of Nootka. 
af $2 | notion, 


—— 
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notion, that the Chineſe contributed to the population 
of the New-World ; but we can, readily, admit, that a 
ſhipwreck might furniſh thoſe Americans with a pattern 
for that part of the dreſs. | 
( In reſpect to the features and form of the human 


body, almoſt every tribe found along the weſtern coaſt 


has ſome ſimilitude to the Tartar nations, and, ſtill, 
retain the little eyes, ſmall noſes, high cheeks, and 
broad faces. They vary in ſize, from the luſty Cal- 
mucs to the little Nogaians. The internal Ameri- 
cans, ſuch as the Five-Indian nations, who are tall of 
body, robuſt in make, and of oblong faces, are deri- 
ved from a variety among the Tartars themſelves. The 
fine race of Tſchutſki ſeems to be the ſtock from which 
thoſe Americans are derived. The Tſchutſki, again, 
from that fine race of Tartars the Kabardinſki, or in- 
habitants of Kabarda. pb 3 

« But, about Prince William's-Sound begins a race 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their dreſs, their canoes, and 
their inſtruments of the chace, from the tribes to the 
ſouth of them. Here commences the Eſquimaux peo- 
ple, or the race known by that name in the high lati- 
tudes of the eaſtern ſide of the continent. They may 
be divided into two varieties. At this place, they are 
of the largeſt ſize. As they advance northward, they 
decreaſe in height, till they dwindle into the dwarfiſh 
tribes which occupy ſome of the coaſts of the Icy-Sea, 
and the maritime parts of Hudſon's-Bay, of Greenland, 
and Terra de-Labrador. The famous Japaneſe map 
places ſome iſlands ſeemingly within the {traits of Behr- 
ing, on which is beſtowed the title of Ta-Zue, or the 
Kingdom of the Dwarfs. Does not this in ſome man- 
ner authenticate the chart, and give us reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that America was not unknown to the Japaneſe ; 
and that they had (as is mentioned by Kæmpfer and 
Charlevoix) made voyages of diſcoyery, and, accord- 
ing to the laſt, actually wintered on the continent! 
That they might have met with the Eſquimaux is very 
probable ; whom, in compariſon of themſelves, they 


might juſtly diſtingaiſh by the name of dwarfs. The. 


reaſon of their low ſtature is very obvious : theſe 
dwell in a moſt ſevere climate, amidſt penury of food ; 
the former in one much more favourable, abundant in 
proviſions ; circumſtances that tend to prevent the de- 
generacy of the human frame. At the iſland of Oona- 


laſcha, a dialett of the Eſquimaux is in uſe, which was 
continued along the whole coaſt from thence north- 


ward.“ 


The continent which ſtocked America with the hu- 
man race, is ſuppoſed, by Mr. Pennant, to have pour- 
ed in the brute creation, through the ſame paſſage. Ve- 
ry few quadrupeds continued in the peninſula of Kamt- 
ſchatka; Mr Pennant enumerates only 25 which are 
inhabitants of land: all the reſt perſiſted in their mi- 
gration, and fixed their reſidence in the New-World. 
Seventeen of the Kamtſchatkan quadrupeds are found 
in America: others are common only to Siberia, or Tar- 
tary, having, for unknown cauſes, entirely evacuated 


Kamtſchatka, and divided themſelves between Ameri- 


ca and the parts of Aſia above cited. Multitudes, again, 


have deſerted the Old-World, even to an individual, 


and fixed their ſeats at diſtances moſt remote from the 
{pot from which they took their departure; from mount 


Ararat, the reſting- place of the ark, in a central part 


of the Old-World, and excellently adapted for the diſ- 
Vol. I. — | - | | 
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perſion of the animal creation, to all its parts. We /America, 
need not be ſtartled (ſays Mr Pennant) at the vaſt —v— 
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journeys many of the quadrupeds took to arrive at their 
preſent ſeats. Might not numbers of ſpeeies have 
found a convenient abode in the vaſt alps of Aſa, in- 
ſtead of wandering to the Cordilleras of Chili? or 
might not others have been contented with the bound- 
leſs plains of Tartary, inſtead of travelling thouſands 
of miles to the extenſive flats of Pampas ? To endea- 
vour to elucidate common difficulties is certainly a trou- 
ble worthy of the philoſopher, and of the divine; not 
to attempt it would be a criminal indolence, a ne- 
glect to | 


Vindicate the ways of God to man. 


But there are multitndes of points beyond the human 
ability to explain, and yet are truths undeniable ; the 
facts are indiſputable, notwithſtanding the cauſes are 
concealed, In ſuch caſes, faith muſt be called in to 
our relief. It would, certainly, be the height of folly 
to deny to that Being who broke open the great foun- 
tains of the deep to effect the deluge—and after- 
wards, to compel the diſperſion of mankind to peo- 
ple the globe, directed the confuſion of languages 
powers inferior in their nature to theſe. After theſe 
wondrous proofs of omnipotency, it will be abſurd to 
deny the poſlibility of infuſing inſtin& into the brute 
creation, Deus eſt anima brutorum ; God himſelf is 
the ſoul of brutes: his pleaſure muſt have determined 
their will, and directed ſeveral ſpecies, and even whole 
genera, by impulſe irreſiſtible, to move by flow pro- 
greſſion to their deſtined regions. But for that, the ila- 
ma and the pacos might ſtill have inhabited the heights 
of Armenia, and ſome more neighbouring Alps, in- 
ſtead of labouring to gain the diſtant Peruvian-Andes ; 
the whole genus of armadillos, flow of foot, would 
never have quitted the torrid zone of the Old-World 


for that of the New; and the whole tribe of monkeys 


would have gamboled together in the foreſts of India, 
inſtead of dividing their reſidence between the ſhades 
of Indoſtan, and the deep foreſts of the Braſils. Lions 


and tigers might have infeſted the hot parts of the F 


New-W orld, as the firſt do the deſarts of Africa, and 
the laſt the provinces of Aſia; or the pantherine ani- 
mals of South- America might have remained addition- 
al ſcourges with the ſavage beaſts of thoſe ancient con- 
tinents. The Old-World would have been overſtocked 
with animals; the New remained an unanimated waſte ! 
or both have contained an equal portion of every beaſt 
of the earth. Let it not be objected, that animals 
bred in a ſouthern climate, after the deſcent of their 
parents from the ark, would be unable to bear the froſt 
and ſnow of the rigorous north, before they reached 
South-America, the place of their final deſtination. It 
mult be conſidered, that the migration muſt have been 
the work of ages; that in the courſe of their progreſs each 
generation grew hardened to the climate it had reach- 
ed; and that, after their arrival in America, they would 
again be gradually accuſtomed to warmer and warmer 
climates, in their removal from north to ſouth, as they 
had in the reverſe, or from ſouth to north. Part of 
the tigers ſtill inhabit the eternal ſnows of Ararat, and 
multitudes of the very ſame ſpecies live, but with ex- 
alted rage, beneath the line, in the burning foil of 
Borneo, or Sumatra; but neither lions or tigers ever 
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ted into the New- World. A few of the firſt are 


—— found in India and Perſia, but they are found in num- 
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vicinity 


bers only in Africa. The tiger extends as far north 
as weſtern Tartary, in lat. 40. 50, but never has reach- 
ed America,” 

In fine, the conjectures of the learned reſpecting the 
of the Old and New-World are now, by the 
diſcoveries of late great navigators, loſt in conviction ; 
and, in the place of imaginary hypotheſcs, the real 
place of migration is almoſt incontrovertibly pointed out. 
Some (from a paſſage in Plato) have extended over the 
Atlantic, from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the coaſt of 


North and South-America, an ifland equal in ſize to the 


continents of Aſia and Africa; over which had paſſed, 
as over a bridge, from the latter, men and animals; 
wool-headed negroes, and lions and tigers, none of 
which ever exiſted in the New-World. A mighty ſea 
aroſe, and, in one day and night, engulphed this ſtu- 
pendous tract, and with it every being which had not 
completed its migration into America, The whole ne- 


gro race, and almoſt every quadruped, now inhabi- 


tants of Africa, periſhed in this critical day. Five ny 
are to be found, at preſent, in America ; and of the 

only one, the bear, in South-America: Not a ſingle 
—_— common to the natives of Africa and America, 
to evince a common origin, Of the quadrupeds, the 
bear, ſtag, wolf, fox, and weeſel, are the only ani- 
mals which we can pronounce, with ccrtainty, to be 
foand on each continent. The ſtap, the fox, and the 
weeſel, have made, alſo, no farther progreſs in Africa 
than the north ; but on the ſame continent the wolf is 
ſpread over every part, yet is unknown in South-Ame- 
rica, as are the ſox and weeſel. In Africa and in South- 
America the bear is very local, being met with only 


in the north of the firſt, and on the Andes in the laſt. 
Some cauſe unknown arreſted its progreſs in Africa, 


and impelled the migration of a few into the Chilian- 

Alps, and induced them to leave unoccupied the vaſt 

tract from North-America to the lofty Cordilleras. 
Alluſions have often been made by travellers, and 
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xico, and in other parts of America, were intend- 
cd to ſerve as the baſes of temples. 

The moſt curious part of this little work is the de- 
ſcription, together with the plan, of the ſuppoſed for- 
tification, above alluded to. It is ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of the river Muſkingum, about half a mile above its 
junction with the river Ohio, nearly in the latitude of 
39. 21. and about 170 miles below Fort-Pitt, at the 
confluence of the rivers Alleghaney and Monaungabe- 
la. The town, as it has been, ſometimes, called, is a 
large level, encompaſſed by walls of a tetragon form; 
occupying a piece of ground about one quarter of a 
mile ſquare. Theſe walls are from ſix to ten feet in 
height, and from twenty to forty feet in thickneſs, 
They are, at preſent, overgrown with vegetables, of 
different kinds, and, among others, with trees, ſome of 
which are of a very conſiderable diameter. Each fide 
of the walls is divided, by three chaſms, or openings, 
into four, nearly equal, parts: theſe chaſms are directly 
oppolite to cach — Within the walls there are 
three elevations; the largeſt of theſe is of an oblong 


form, 74 yu long, 44 yards broad, and 6 feet in 


height: the ſecond is ncarly of a ſimilar form, 50 
yards long, and 40 broad: the third is, alſo, an oblong 
mount, but much ſmaller, Beſides theſe three cleva- 
tions, there is a ſmall circular mount, placed nearly in 
the centre of four ſmall caves; and a“ ſemi-circular 
parapet, which, it is not improbable, may have been de- 


ſigned io guard one of the chaſms, or openings: this 


parapet has a ſmall mount. The author obſerves, that 
the three elevations “ conſiderably reſemble ſome of 
« the eminences which have been diſcovered near the 
« river Miſſiſſippi,” of which he has given an ac- 
count in his publication. 1 . 

The fortifications (for a diſtinction has been made 
between them and the town, but we cannot ſee with 
what great propriety) are nearly of the ſame form as the 
town. The walls have here, alſo, openings: and at 


each of theſe openings there is one, or more of the 
ſmall circular mounts. : | 
The pyramid is one of the moſt conſpicuous parts of 


Remains of others, to ſome remains in America which appeared to 
antiquityin owe their original to a people more intimately acquaint- 


America. eq with the arts of life than the ſavage tribes which 


inhabited this continent on its firſt diſcevery by the 
Europeans, or than thoſe which are, at preſent, ſcattered 
through various parts of its extent, In a ſmall work, 
publiſhed in London, in 1787, entitled Cb/ervations on 
ſome parts of natural hiſtory : to which is prefixed, an 
account of ſeveral remarkable veſtiges of an ancient 
date, whi 


ed hints of Kalm, of Carver, of Filſon, and ſome 
other travellers, and writers; and has added a plan and 
deſcription of a regular work, which he ſuppoſes to 
have been a fortification, that has been diſcovered near 
the confluence of the rivers Ohio and Muſkingum. The 


remains deſcribed, or alluded to, in this publication, are 


characters, or ſingular marks, which were ſuppoſed by 
ſome Jeſuits, who examined them, to be Tartarian ; 
furrows, as if the land had been ploughed; a ſtone 
wall; mounds of earth, of diffcrent forms and ſizes ; 
carthen walls, and ditches, &c. 

The mounds of carth are ſuppoſed, by the author, to 
have becn deſigned for differcut . the ſmaller 
ones are, cvidently, tumuli, or repolitories of che dead; 


have been diſcovered in different parts of 
America, Part I. the author has collected the ſcatter- 


theſe ſingular remains. It is of a circular form; 50 
feet in height, 390 feet in circumference; and is ſur- 
rounded with a ditch, 5 feet deep, and 15 feet wide: 
externally to the ditch there is a parapet, which is 759 
feet in circumference, * The pyramid, as well as 
« the eminences and walls, is now covered with graſſes, 
« and other kinds of vegetables.“ Beſides theſe, there 
are ſeveral other eminences, of which we do not think 
it neceſſary to take any notice, in this place. 

The author's opinion concerning theſe remains is 


this; that they owe their original to“ the Toltecas, or 


ſome other Mexican nation,”” and that theſe people 
were, probably, the deſcendants of the Danes. The 
firſt member of this conjecture appears not improbable, 
if we conſider the ſimilarity of the Mexican mounts and 
fortifications, deſcribed by Torquemada, by the Abbe 
Clavigero, and by other authors, to thoſe of which our 
author has publiſhed an account; and, alſo, if we conſi- 
derthe tradition of the Mexicans, that they came from 
the north-weſt, in which tract great numbers of theſe 
remains have been diſcovered. As to the ſecond mem- 
ber of this conjecture, we think it but ſeebly ſupported ; 
FE JH — | . althongl 
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america. although we are not ignorant that Grotius and other 
— . have poet ay to prove, that the northern 
nations of Europe had, actually, ſome intercourſe with 
America, long before the time of Columbus. See no. 

110 112. infra. : | 
The anci= It is believed, by many, that the ancients had ſome 
ents ſupp®- imperfect notion of the New-World ; and ſeveral anci- 
ſed to have ent authors are quoted in confirmation of this opinion. 
had —_ In a book, aſcribed to the philoſopher Ariſtotle, we are 
. . a told that the Carthaginians diſcovered an iſland, far be- 
= ercules, large, fertile, and finely 


d. yond the pillars of 
OT TM homme with navigable rivers, but uninhabited. This 
| iſland was diſtant a few days failing from the continent: 
its beauty induced the diſcoverers to ſettle there; but the 
policy of Carthage — the colony, and laid ſtrict 
prohibition on all the ſubjects of the ſtate not to at- 
tempt any future eſtabliſhment. This account is alſo 
— by an hiſtorian of no mean credit, who re- 
lates, that the Tyrians would have ſettled a colony on 
the newly - diſcovered iſland, but were oppoſed by the 
Carthaginians, for ſtate reaſons. The following paſſage 
has been quoted, likewiſe, from Seneca's Medea, in 
confirmation of this notion. 


a— enient annis _ 
Sæcula ſeris, quibus oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 
Pateat tellus, Typhiſque novo, 
Delegat orbes : nec ſit terris 


Ultima Thule, — | 
Pretenſions The Welſh, fondly, imagine that their country con- 
of the 


Welſh to adventure of Madoc, ſon of Owen Gwynedd, who, on 
the _ the death of his father, ſailed there, and colonized part 
nella in of the country. It is pretended that Madoc made two 
the 12th voyages: that failing weſt, he left Ireland fo far to 
century, the north, that he came to a land unknown, where he 
ſaw many ſtrange things ; that he returned home, and, 
making a report of the fertility of the newly-diſcovered 
country, prevailed on numbers of the Welſh, of each 
ſex, to accompany him, on a ſecond voyage, from which 
he never returned. The favourers of this opinion aſ- 
ſert, that ſeveral Welſh words, ſuch as gwrarndo, to 
hearken, or liſten; the iſle of Gra, or“ welcome; 
Cape-Breton, from the name of the Britiſh-iſland ; 
guynndur, or © the white water; and pinguin, or 
« the bird with a white head; are to be found in tlie 
American language. But likeneſs of ſound, in a few 
words, will not be deemed ſufficient to eſtabliſh the fact; 
a if the meaning has been evidently pervert- 
cd : for example, the whole pinguin tribe have, unfor- 
tunately, not only black heads, For are not inhabitants 
of the northern hemiſphere ; the name was alſo beſtow- 
ed on them by the Dutch, a pinguedine, from their ex- 
ceſſive fatneſs. It may be added, that the Welſh were 
never a naval people ; that the age in which Madoc li- 
ved was peculiarly ignorant in navigation; and the 
moſt which they could have attempted muſt have been 
112 a mere coaſting voyage. 
Thoſe of The Norwegians put in for a ſhare of the glory, on 
the Norwe- grounds rather better than the Welſh. By their ſettle- 
Fans vonrer ments in Iccland, and in Greenland, they had arrived 
ounded. within ſo {mall a diſtance of the New-World , that there 
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tribated, in 1170, to people the New-World, by the 
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is a probability of its having been touched at by a people 
ſo verſed in maritime affairs, and ſo ad ve nturous, as the 
ancient Nortmans were. The proofs are much more 
numerous than thoſe produced by the Britiſh hiſtorians ; 
for the diſcovery is mentioned in ſeveral of the Iceland- 
ic manuſcripts. The period was abont the year 1002, 
when it was viſited by one Biorn ; and the diſcovery 


purſued to greater effect by Leif, the ſon of Eric, the diſ- 


coverer of Greenland. It does not appear that they 
reached farther than Labrador ; on which coaſt they 
met with Eſquimaux, on whom they beſtowed the name 
of Skrelingues, or dwarfiſh people, from their ſmall 
ſtature. They were armed with bows and arrows, and 
had leathern canoes, ſuch as they have at preſent. All 
this is probable ; nor ſhould the tale of the German, 
called Turkil, one of the crew, invalidate the account. 
He was, one day, miſſing; but ſoon returned, leaping 
and ſinging, with all the extravagant marks of joy a 
bon vivant could ſhow, on diſcovering the inebriating 
fruit of his country, the grape: Torfæus even ſays, 
that he returned in a ſtate of intoxication, To con- 
vince his commander, he brought ſeveral bunches : and 
the country, from that circumſtance, was named Vin- 
land. There appears no reaſon to doubt of the diſ- 
covery ; it is r probable, however, that theſe 
people reached no farther than the barren country of 
Labrador. In ſhort, it is from a much later period that 
we muſt date the aneguivocal diſcovery of America. 
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Towards the cloſe of the 15th century, Venice and The pro- 
Genoa being rivals in commerce, in which the former jets of 


had greatly the ſuperiority, Chriſtopher Colon, or Colum- 
bus, a native of Genoa, conceived a project of ſailing to 
the Eaſt-Indies by directing his courſe weſtward, This 
deſign was founded upon a miſtake of the geographers, 
of thoſe days, who placed the eaſtern parts of Aſia im- 
menſely too far to the caſtward ; ſo that had they been 


Chriſtopher 


Columbus. 


in the right, the ſhorteſt way would have been to ſail 


directly weſtward. Columbus applied, firſt, to his own 


countrymen ; but being rejected by them, he applied 


to Portngal, where he met with no better ſucceſs. 
Spain was his next reſource : here, after eight years 
attendance, he obtained, in 1492, a fleet of three ſhips. 
The largeſt, a ſhip of no conſiderable burden, was com- 
manded by Columbus, as admiral, who gave it the name 


of Santa Maria, out of reſpect for the Bleſſed Virgin, 


whom he honoured with ſingular devotion. Of the ſe- 
cond, called the Pinta, Martin Pinzon was captain, and 


his brother Francis pilot. The third, named the Vigna, 


was under the command of Vincent Yanez Pinzon. 
Theſe two were light veſſels, hardly ſuperior in bur- 
den, or force, to large boats. This ſquadron, if it merits 


that name, was victualled for 12 months, and had on 


board go men, moſtly ſailors, together with a few adven- 
turers, who followed the fortune of Columbus, and ſome 
gentlemen of Iſabella's court, whom ſhe appointed to ac- 
company him. Though the expenceof the undertaking 
waz one of the circumſtances which chiefly alarmed the 
court of Spain, and retarded, ſo long, the negociation 
with Columbus, the ſum employed in fitting ont this 
ſquadron did not exceed qoool. As Columbus was 
deeply impreſſed with ſentiments of religion, he would 
not ſet out upon an expedition ſo arduous, and of which 


one great object was to extend the knowledge of the 
Chriſtian faith, without imploring, publicly, the 


gui- 
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America. dance and protection of Heaven. 
he, together with all the 
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With this view, 
rſons under his command, 
marched, in ſolemn proceſſion, to the monaſtery of Ra- 
bida. After confeſling their ſins, and obtaining ab- 
ſolution, they . the holy ſacrament from the 
hands of the guardian, who joined his prayers to 
theirs for the ſucceſs of an enterpriſe which he had ſo 
zealouſly patronized. 
Next morning, being Friday, the third day of Au- 
ſt, in the year 1492, Columbus ſet fail, a little be- 
ore ſun-riſe, in preſence of a vaſt crowd of ſpectators, 


His voyage who ſent up their ſupplications to Heaven for the pro- 


ſperous iſſue of the voyage, which they wiſhed, rather 
hes expected. Columbus ſteered, directly, for the Ca- 
nary-Iſlands, and arrived there without any occurrence 
that would have deſerved notice on any other occaſion: 
but, in a voyage of ſuch expectation and importance, 
every circumſtance was the object of attention. The 
rudder of the Pinta broke looſc, the day after ſhe left 
the harbour, and that accident alarmed the crew, no 
leſs ſaperſtitions than unſkilful, as a certain omen of 
the unfortunate deſtiny of the expedition. Even in 
the ſhort run to the Canaries, the ſhips were found to 
be ſo crazy, and ill appointed, as to be very improper 
for a navigation which. was expected to be both long 
and dangerous, Columbus refitted them, however, to 
the beſt of his power; and having ſupplied himſelf with 
freſh iſions, he took his departure from Gomera, 
one of the moſt weſterly of the Canary-Iflands, on the 
ſixth day of September. | 

Here the voyage of diſcovery may properly be ſaid 
to begin; for Columbus, holding his courſe due weſt, 
left, immediately, the uſual track of navigation, and 
ſtretched into unfrequented and unknown ſeas. The 


firſt day, as it was very calm, he made but little way; 


but on the ſecond he loſt fight of the Canaries; and 
many of the ſailors, already dejected and diſmayed, 


when they contemplated the boldneſs of the underta- 


king, began to beat their breaſts, and to ſhed tears, as 
if they were never more to behold land. Columbus 
comforted them with aſſurances of ſucceſs, and the 
proſpect of vaſt wealth, in thoſe opulent regions whi- 
ther he was conducting them. He regulated every 
thing by his ſole authority; he ſuperintended the exe- 
cution of every order; and, allowing himſelf only a few 
hours for ſleep, he was at all other times upon deck. 
As his courſe lay throngh ſeas which had not, formerly, 
been viſited, the ſounding-line, or inftruments for ob- 
ſervation, were continually in his hands. After the 
example of the Portugueſe diſcoverers, he attended to 
the motion of tides and currents, watched the flight of 
birds, the appearance of fiſhes, of ſea-weeds, and of e- 
very thing that floated on the waves, and entered eve- 
ry occurrence, with a minute exactneſs, in the journal 
which he kept. As the length of the voyage could not 
fail of alarming ſailors habituated only to ſhort excur- 


ſions, Columbus endeayoured to conceal from them 


the real progreſs which they made, With this view, 
though they ran 18 leagues the ſecond day, after 
they left Gomera, he gave out that they had advanced 
only 15, and he, uniformly, employed the ſame artifice 
of reckoning ſhort, during the whole voyage. By the 
14th of September, the fleet was above 200 leagues to 
the weſt of the Canary-Ifles. There they were ſtruck 
with an appearance, no leſs aſtoniſhing than new. 
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They obſerved that the magnetic needle, in their com- America, 
paſſes, did not point exactly to the polar ſtar, but yari- ——— 


ed towards the weſt; and, as they proceeded, this va- 
riation increaſed, This appearance, which is now 


familiar, though it ſtill remains one of the myſteries ſioned 

of nature, into the cauſe of which the ſagacity of man obſerving 
hath not been able to penctrate, filled the companions the varia- 
of Columbus with terror. They were now in a bound - tion of the 
leſs, unknown, ocean, far from the uſual courſe of navi- Pals. 


gation ; nature itſelf ſeemed to be altered, and the only 
ide which they had left was about to fail them. Co- 
umbus, with no leſs quickneſs than ingenuity, invent- 
cd a reaſon for this appearance, which, though it did 
not ſatisfy himſelf, ſeemed ſo plauſible to them, that it 
diſpelled their fears, or ſilenced their murmurs. 

He ſtill continued to ſteer due weſt, nearly in the 
ſame latitude with the Canary-Iſlands. In this courſe, 
he came within the ſphere of the trade-wind, which 
blows, invariably, from eaſt to weſt, between the tropics, 
and a few degrees beyond them. He advanced before 
this ſteady gale with ſuch uniform rapidity, that it was 
ſeldom neceſſary to ſhift a ſail. When abont 400 leagues 
to the weſt of the Canaries, he found the ſea ſo covered 
with weeds, that it reſembled a meadow of vaſt extent; 
and in ſome places they were ſo thick, as to retard the 
motion of the veſſels. This ſtrange appearance occa- 
ſioned new alarm and diſquiet. The ſailors imagined 
that they were now arrived at the utmoſt boundary of 
the navigable ocean; that theſe floating weeds would 
obſtruct Geir farther progreſs, and concealed dangerous 
rocks, or ſome large tract of land, which had ſunk, 
they knew not how, in that place. Columbus en- 
dea voured to perſuade them, that what had alarmed, 
ought rather to have encouraged them, and was to be 
conſidered as a ſign of approaching land. At the ſame 
time, a briſk gale aroſe, and carried them forward. 
Several birds were ſcen hovering about the ſhip, and 
directed their flight towards the weſt. The deſpond- 
ing crew reſumed ſome degree of ſpirit, and began to 
entertain freſh hopes. EE 
Upon the firſt of October they were, according to 
the admiral's reckoning, 770 leagues to the weſt of 
the Canaries; but, leſt his men ſhould be intimidated 
by the prodigious length of the navigation, he gave out 
that they had proceeded only 584 leagues; and, fortu- 
nately for Columbns, neither his own pilot, nor thoſe 
of the other ſhips, had ſkill ſufficient to corre& this 
error, and to Sheer the deceit. They had, now, been 
above three weeks at ſea: they had proceeded far be- 
yond what former navigators had attempted, or deemed 
poſſible : all their prognoſtics of diſcovery, drawn from 
the flight of birds, and other circumſtances, had prov- 
ed fallacious: the appearances of land, with which their 
own credulity, or the artifice of their commander, had, 
from time to time, flattered and amuſed them, had been 
altogether illuſive, and their proſpect of ſucceſs feemed 
now to be as diſtant as ever. Theſe reflections occur- 
red often to men, who had no other object, or occupa- 
tion, than to reaſon and to diſcourſe concerning the in- 
tention and circumſtances of their expedition. They 


made impreſſion, at firft, upon the ignorant and timid, 
and extending, by degrees, to ſuch as were better in- 
formed, or more reſolute, the contagion ſpread, at length, 
from ſhip to ſhip. From ſecret whiſpers and murmur- 
ings, they procceded to open cabals and public com- 

| plaints. 


America. 
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plaints. They taxed their ſovereign with inconſiderate 


w—— credulity, in paying ſuch regard to the vain promiſes 
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tion to ſoothe his men. 


reverence, were wei 


and raſli conjectures of an indigent foreigner, as to ha- 
zard the lives of ſo many of her own ſubjects, in proſe- 
cuting a chimerical ſcheme. They affirmed that they 
had fully performed their duty, by venturing ſo far in 
an unknown and hopeleſs courſe, and could incur no 
blame, for refuſing to follow, any longer, a deſperate 
adventurer to certain deſtruction. They contended, 
that it was neceſſary to think of returning to Spain, 
while their crazy veſſels were ſtill in a condition to keep 
the ſea, but expreſſed their fears that the attempt would 
prove vain, as the wind, which had hitherto been ſo 
favourable to their courſe, muſt render it impoſſible to 
ſail in the oppoſite direction. All agreed that Colum- 
bus ſhould be compelled by force to adopt a meaſure on 
which their common ſafety depended. Some of the 
more audacious propoſed, as the moſt expeditious and 
certain method for getting rid, at once, of his remon- 


ſtrances, to throw him into the ſea ; being perſuaded 


that, upon their return to Spain, the death of an un- 
ſucceſsful projector would excite little concern, and be 
inquired into with no curioſity. | 
Columbus was fully ſenſible of his perilous ſituation. 
He had obſerved, with great uncaſineſs, the fatal ope- 
ration of ignorance, and of fear, in producing diſattec- 
tion, among his crew; and ſaw that it was now ready 
0 burſt out into open matiny. He retained, however, 
perfect preſence of mind. He affected to ſeem igno- 


rant of their machinations. Notwithſtanding the agi- 
tation and ſolicitude of his own mind, he appeared 


with a chearful conntenance ; like a man ſatisfied with 


the progreſs which he had made, and confident of ſuc- 


ceſs. Sometimes he employed all the arts of inſinua- 
Sometimes he endeayoured to 
work upon their ambition, or avarice, by magnificent 
deſcriptions of the fame and wealth which they were 
about to acquire, On other occaſions, he aſſumed a 
tone of authority, and threatened them with vengeance 
from their ſovereign, if, by their daſtardly behaviour, 
they ſhould defeat this noble effort to promote the glo- 
ry of God, and to exalt the Spaniſh name, above that 
of every other nation. Even with feditious ſailors, the 
words of a man, whom they had been accuſtomed to 
ty and perſuaſive ; and not only 


reſtrained them frem thoſe violent exceſſes which they 


 meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany their 
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admiral for ſome time longer. 
As they proceeded, the indications of approaching 
land ſeemed to be more certain, and excited: hope in 
proportion. The birds began to appear in flocks mak- 
ing towards the ſouth-weſt. Columbus, in imitation 
of the Portugueſe navigators, who-had been guided in 
ſeveral of their diſcoveries by the motion of birds, al- 
tered his courſe from due weſt towards that quarter 
whither they pointed their flight. But after holding 
on for ſeveral days in this new direction without any 


better ſucceſs than formerly, having ſeen no object 


during 30 days but the ſea and the ſky, the hopes of 
his companions ſubſided faſter than they had riſen ; 
their fears revived with additional force; impatience, 
rage, and deſpair, appeared in every countenance. All 
ſenſe of ſubordination was loſt. The officers, who had 
hitherto concurred wizh Columbus in opinion, and ſup- 


ported his authority, now took. part with. the private. 
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men: they aſſembled, tumultuouſly, on the deck, ex- America. 
poſtulated with their commander, mingled threats wit 


their expoſtulations, and required him inſtantly to tack 
about, and to return to Europe. Columbus perceived 
that it would be of no ayail to have recourſe to any of 
his former arts, which having been tried ſo often had 
loſt their effect; and that it was impoſlible to rekindle 
any zeal for the ſucceſs of the expedition among men 
in whoſe breaſts fear had extinguiſhed every generons 
ſentiment, He ſaw that it was no leſs vain to think 
of employing cither gentle or ſevere meaſures, to quell 
a mutiny ſo general and ſo violent. It was neceſlary, 


on all theſe accounts, to ſoothe paſſions which he could 


no longer command, and to give way to a torrent too 
impetuous to be checked. He promiſed, ſolemnly, to 


his men, that he would comply with their requeſt, pro- 


vided they would accompany him, and obey his com- 
mands for three days longer ; and if, during that time, 
land were not diſcovered, he would then abandon the 
enterpriſe and direct his courſe towards Spain. 
Enraged as the ſailors were, and impatient to turn 
their faces again towards their native country, this 
propoſition did not appear to them unreaſonable. Nor 


did Columbus hazard much in confining himſelf to a 


term ſo ſhort. The preſages of diſcovering land were 
now ſo numerous and promiſing, that he deemed them 


infallible. For ſome days, the ſounding line had reach- 


ed the bottom, and the ſoil which it brought up indicated 


land to be at no great diſtance, The flocks of birds 
increaſed ; and were compoſed not only of ſea; fow], 


but of ſuch land-birds as could not be ſuppoſed to fly 
far from the ſhore. The crew of the Pinta obſerved a 


cane floating which ſeemed to be newly cut, and like- 


wiſe a piece of timber artificially carved. The ſailors 
aboard the Nigna took up the branch of a tree, with 
red berries, perfectly freſh. The clouds around the 
ſetting ſun aſſumed a new appearance ; the air was 
more mild and warm ; and, during night, the wind 
became unequal and variable. From all theſe ſymp- 
toms, Columbus was ſo confident of being near land, 
that, on the evening of the 11th of October, after pub- 


lic prayers for ſucceſs, he ordered the ſails to be fur- 
led and the ſhips to lie by, keeping ſtrict watch, le 


they ſhould be driven aſhore in the night. During 
this interyal of ſuſpence and expectation, no man ſhut 
his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards 


that quarter where they expected to diſcover the land 


which had been ſo long the object of their wiſhes. 
About two hours before midnight, Columbus ſtand- 

ing on the forecaſtle, obſerved a light at a diſtance, 

and privately pointed it out to Pedro Guttierez, a 


page of the queen's wardrobe, Guttierez perceived it; 2 


and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three 
ſaw it in motion, as if it were carried from 2 to 
place. A little after midnight, the joyful ſound of 


Land! land! was heard from the Pinta, which kept 


always a-head of the other ſhips. But having been ſo 


often deceived by fallacious appearances, every man 


was now become ſlow of belief; and waited, in all the 
anguiſh of uncertainty and impatience, for the return 


of day. As ſoon as morning dawned, all doubts and 
From each ſhip, an iſland was 
ſeen about two leagues to the north, whole flat and 
verdant fields, well ſtored with wood, and watered with 
many rivulets, preſented. the aſpet of a delightful 


fears were diſpelled. 
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Americs. country. The crew of the Pinta inſtantly began the which have never yet been diſcovered. In ſuch as are in Ameria, 
. Deum, as a hymn of thankſgiving to ; and any degree known, dwell the Eſquimaux, the Algon - 
were joined by thoſe of the other ſhips, with tears of quins, theHurons, the Iroquois, the Cheerake, the Chick. 
joy and tranſports of congratulation. This office of aſaws, and many other tribes of Indians, In the ſouthern 
gratitude to Heaven was followed by an act of juſtice continent lie the Spaniſh provinces of Tierra-Firmé, Gui. 
to their commander. They threw themſelves at the feet ana, Peru, Paraguay, and Chili; together with that of 
of Columbus, with feelings of ſelf-condemnation ming- Braſil, belonging to the Portugueſe ; and the country of 
led with reverence, ey implored him to pardon Surinam, belonging to the Dutch. Vaſt tracts, however, 


15 


their ignorance, incredvlity, and inſolence, which had 
created him ſo much unneceſſary diſquiet, and had fo 
often obſtructed the proſecution of his well-concerted 
plan; and paſſing, in the warmth of their admiraczon, 


ritories of Eaſt, and Weſt, Florida, Louiſiana, New-Mex- 
co, California, and Mexico. Beſides theſe, there are im- 
menſc regions to the welt, and uorth, the boundaries of 


in the inland parts, are unknown, being comprehended 
under the general name of Amazonia. A large diſtrict, 
alſo, ſaid to be the reſidence of a gigantic race of men, 
lies on the eaſt ſide of the continent, between the ſtraits 


America was Great Britain, who derived her claim to 
North-America from the firſt diſcovery of that conti- 


nent by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the name of Henry VII. 


anna 


from one extreme to another, they now pronounced the of Magellan and the province of Paraguay. See the ar- 
man whom they had ſo lately reviled, and threatened, ticle PATAGoN1a,. = | 
to be a perſon inſpired by Heaven, with ſagacity and This vaſt country produces many of the metals, mi- 122 
fortitnde more than human, in order to accompliſh a ncrals, plants, fruits, trees, and wood, to be met with Its produc- 
deſign ſo far beyond the ideas and conception of all for- in the other parts of the world, and many of them in tiow, 
mer ages. : greater quantities, and in high perfection. The gold and 
As ſoon as the {'n aroſe, all their boats were man- Htilver of America have ſupplied Europe with ſuch im- 
ned and armed. They rovred towards the iſland with menſe quantities of thoſe valuable metals, that they are Y 
their colours diſpla cd, with warlike muſick, and other become vaſtly more common; ſo that the gold and - 
martial pomp. As Me, approached the coaſt, they filver of Europe now bear little proportion to the high 0 
os faw it covered with a mn Itude of people, whom the price let upon them before the diſcovery of America. 71 
| 2 = novelty of the ſpectacle had drawn together, whoſe It allo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, ame- ” 
the illands attitudes and geli.ires expreſied wonder and aſtonith- thyſts, and other valuable ſtones, which, by being 
of the New- ment, at the {trange objects which preſented themſelves brought into Europe, have contributed, likewiſe, to 
World. to their view. Columbus was the firſt European who lower their value. To theſe, which are chiefly the 
| ſet foot in the New-World, „ich he had diſcovered, productions of Spaniſh-America, may be added a great 
He lauded in a rich dreis, and with a naked ſword in number of other commodities, which, though of leſs 
his hand, His men followed ; and, kneeling down, price, are of much greater uſe. Of theſe are the plen- 
they all kiſſed the ground which they had ſo long de- titul fipplies of cochineal, indigo, anatto, logwood, bra- 
fired to ſee, They, next, exected a crucitix ; and, pro- Zzil, tultic, pimento, lignum vitæ, rice, ginger, cocoa, 
ſtratiug themſelves before it, returned thanks two God or the chocolate-nut, ſugar, cotton, tobacco, banillas, 
for conducting their voyage to ſich an happy inc. red-wood, the balſams of Tolu, Peru, and Chili, that 
The above was one of the Bahama-Iſiands ; to which valuable article, in medicine, the Jeſuit's bark, mechoa- 
he gave the name of Sar Salvador, and took polſeſſion can, ſaflafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, hides, furs, 
of it, in the name of their Catholic majeſties. In this ambergriſe, and a great variety of woods, roots, and F 
firſt voyage he diſcovered ſeveral other of the Luca, plants; to which, before the diſcovery of America, 4 
or Bahama-Iſlands, with thoſe of Cuba and IHiſpaniola, the Europeans were either entire ſtrangers, or which 4 
The natives conſidered the Spaniards as diviniiies, and they were forced to buy at an extravagant rate from 
the diſcharge of the artillery as their thunder: they fell Aſia and Africa, through the hands of the Venetians 
proſtrate at thc ſound, The women, however, ottered and Gencele, whothen engroſſed the trade of the Eaſt- 
their favours, and courted the embraces of their new ern-World. 5 | 
gueſts as men, Their huſbands were not jcalous of them; Ou this continent there grows alſo a variety of ex- 
and in the arms of thoſe wantons the companions of cellent native fruits; as pine-apples, citrons, lemons, 
Columbus are ſaid, by ſome authors, to have caught that oranges, malicatons, figs, grapes, great numbers of 
malady which directs its poiſon to the ſprings of life. culinary, medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and plants, 
In a ſecond voyage, many new iſlands were diſcovered. with many exotic productions, which are nouriſhed in as 
In a third, he attained the great object of his ambition, great perfection as in their native ſoil, | 123 
120 by diſcovering the continent of America, near the Although the Indians till live in the quiet poſſeſſion The giffer- 
The conti- mouth of the river Oroonoko, on the firſt day of Au- of many large tracts, America, fo far as known, is chief- ent poſſc{- 
nent after - guſt 1408. His ſucceſs produced a crowd of adventur- ly claimed, and divided into colonies, by three Euro- ſors of A- 
wards dif- erg, from all nations; but the year before this, the north- pean nations, the Spaniards, Engliſh, and Portugueſe. merica. 
covered. exn continent had been diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, The Spaniards, as they firſt diſcovered it, have the 
in the ſervice of Henry VII. of England. largeſt and richeſt portion, extending from New-Mexi- 
Notwithſtanding the many ſettlements of the Euro- co and Loviſiana, in North-America, to the. Straits of 
peans in this continent, great part of America remains Magellan, in the South-Sea, excepting the large pro- 5 
ſtill unknown. The northern continent contains the vince of Bralii, which belongs to Portugal; for though g 
121 Britiſh colonics of Hudſon's-Bay, Canada, and Nova-Sco- the French and Dutch have ſome forts upon Surinam 0 
Diviſion of tia; the Ne- England ſtates, New-York, New-Jerſey, and Guiana, they ſcarcely deſerve to be conſidered as a 
America. Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North, and South, proprietors of any part of the ſouthern continent, © 
Carolina, and Georgia. It contains, alſo, the Spaniſh ter- Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proprietor of 1 


— 


A ME. 
„ 41110 1497, about fix, years after the diſcovery of South- 
— 2 by Celum dd in the name of the king of 
Spain. This country was in general called Newfound- 
land; a name which is now appropriated ſolely to an 
iſland upon its coaſt, It was a long time before the En- 
gliſh made any attempt to ſettle in this country, Sir 
Walter Ralcigh, an uncommon genius and a brave com- 
mander, firſt ſhowed the way, by planting a colony in 
the ſouthern part, which he called Virginia, in honour 

of his virgin miſtreſs Queen Elizabeth. 
The French indeed, from this period until the con- 
- cbiſion of the war before laft, laid a claim to, and ac- 


tually poſſeſſed, Canada, and Louiſiana ; comprehending 


all that extenſive inland country — from Hud- 
ſon's-Bay, on the north, to Mexico and the gulph of 
the ſame name, on the ſouth. But, in that{war, they 
were not only driven from Canada and its dependen- 
cies, but obliged to relinquiſh all that part of Louiſiana 
lying on the caſt ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, as related under 
the Hiſtory of BriTAain. And thus the Brityh colonies 
of the Bri- Were preſerved, ſecured, and extended ſo far, as to ren- 
un poſſcſ- der it difficult to aſcertain the preciſe bounds of empire 
Gorsbefore in North America. To the northward they might have 
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the late re- extended their claims quite to the pole itſelf, nor did 


volution. any nation ſeem inclined to diſpute the property of this 
northernmolt country with them. From that extremi- 
ty they had a territory extending, ſouthward, to Cape 
Florida in the Gulph of Mexico, N. Lat. 259, and con- 
ſequently near 43000 miles long in a direct line. And 
to the weſtward, their boundaries reached to nations 
unknown even to the Indians of Canada, | 
Of the revolution that has ſince taken place, by 
which a great part of thoſe territories has been torn 
from the Britiſh empire, the hiſtory follows in the next 
article. . 


123 America (United States of}, Of the riſe and eſta- 
Riſe of the bliſiment of this republic, which has given a new face 
American to the weſtern world, a ſuccinct and impartial narrative 
republic. ſhall in this article be attempted ; in which, however, we 

cannot hope entirely to avoid errors, as they are perhaps 
_ unavoidable. The accounts from which the hiſtorian 


muſt derive his information are not yet cleared from 


the miſtakes of prejudice and the fabrications of party ; 
when they differ, their comparative authenticity is 
with difficulty aſcertained ; and they want, above all, 
that ſoftening which they can receive from time alonc. 
It has hitherto been remarked, that the beginning of 
every political eſtabliſhment is contemptible. Some few 
banditti, taking refuge among the marſhes on the banks 
of the Tiber, laid the foundation of the Roman empire: 
and it may, perhaps, be ſaid, that the turbulence of 
ſome North Americans, and the blunders of ſome Bri- 


tiſh ſtateſmen, gave birth to this new republic, which, 


at a future period, bids fair to ſurpaſs even the ſplendor 
of Rome. „ 55 

126 The ſtate of the Britiſh colonies at the concluſion of 

State and the war in 1763, was ſuch as attracted the attention of 


— all the politicians in Europe. Their flouriſhing condi- 
the Bri- 


tiſhcolonies 

at the end 

of the war 
1763, 


trade had proſpered in the midſt of all the difficulties 
and diſtreſſes of a war in which they were ſo near- 
ly and ſo immediately concerned. Their population 
continued on the increaſe, notwithſtanding the ravages 
and depredations that had been ſo fiercely carried on 


L 578 J 1 
by the French, and the native Indians in their alliance. America. 
They abounded with ſpirited and active individuals of 


tion at that period was remarkable and ſtriking : their, 


AME 


all denominations, They were finſhed with the un- 
common proſperity that had attended them in their 
commercial affairs and military tranſactions. Hence 
they were ready for all kind of undertakings; and ſaw 
no limits to their hopes and expectations. 

As they entertained the higheſt opinion of their va- 
lue and importance, and of the immenſe benefit that 
Britain derived from its connection with them, their 
notions were adequately high in their own fayour. 
They deemed themſelves, not without reaſon, entitled 
to every kindneſs and indulgence which the mother- 
country could beſtow. e 

Although their pretenſions did not amount to a 
perfect equality of advantages and privileges in matters 
of commerce, yet in thoſe of government they thought 
themſelves fully competent to the taſk of conducting 
their domeſtic concerns, with little or no interference 
from abroad. Though willing to admit the ſupremacy 
of Great Britain, they viewed it with a ſuſpicious eye, 
and with a marked deſire to reſtrain it within its ſtrict 


conſtitutional boundaries. 


Their improvements in all the neceſſary and uſeful 
arts did honour to their induſtry and ingenuity. Though 
they did not live in che luxury of Europe, they had all 
the ſolid and ſubſtantial enjoy ments of life, and were 
not unacquainted with many of its elegancies and re- 
finements. RI 

A circumſtance much to their praiſe is, that, notwith- 


ſtanding their peculiar addiction to thoſe occupations of 


which lacre is the ſole object, they were duly attentive 
to cultivate the field of learning ; and they have, ever 
ſince their firſt foundation, been particularly careful to 
provide for the education of the riſing progeny. 

Their vaſt augmentation of internal trade and exter- 
nal commerce, was not merely. owing to their poſition 
and facility of communication with other parts; it 
aroſe alſo from their natural turn and temper, full of 
ſchemes and projects; ever aiming at new diſcoveries, 
and continually employed in the ſearch. of means of 


improving their condition. 


Their condition carried them into every quarter from 
whence profit could be derived. There was ſcarcely 
any port of the American hemiſphere to which they 
had not extended their navigation. They were con- 
tinually exploring new ſources of trade, and were found 
in cvery ſpot where buſtmeſs could be tranſacted. 

To this extenſive and inceſſant application to com- 


merce, they added an equal vigilance in the adminiſtra- 


tion of their affairs at home. Whatever could conduce 
to the amelioration of the ſoil they poſleſſed, to the pro- 

reſs of agriculture, or to the improvement of their 
Aeli circumſtances, was attended to with ſo much 
labour and care, that it may be ſtrictly ſaid, that Nature 
had given them nothing of which they did not make: 
the moſt. 

In the midſt of this ſolicitude and toil in matters of 
buſineſs, the affairs of government were: conducted 
with ſteadineſs, prudence, and lenity, ſeldom experi- 
enced, and never exceeded, in the beſt regulated coun- 
tries of Europe. 8 

Such was the ſituation of the Britiſh colonies in ge- 
neral throughout North America, and of the New--* 
England provinces in particular, when the pacification“ 

above 
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Intrigues of 
the French, 
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above · mentioned opened one of the moſt remarkable 
ſcenes that ever commanded the attention of the world. 

In treating of the American revolution, it has be- 
come a faſhion with the Engliſh writers to aſcribe that 


ſuppoſed by event to the ſucceſsful intrigues of the French yo- 


Engliſh 
writers to 
be the ori- 
gin of the 
American 
war, 


vernment. Inſtcad of contemplating it, with the cha- 
racteriſtic philoſophy of their country, as the reſult 
of a conteſt between the deſire of power, and the ab- 
horrence of oppreſſion, they have ſought the origin of 
the evil in any ſource rather than their own miſcon- 
duct; and have endeavoured, at once, to huſh the re- 
proaches of their political conſcience, and to gratify 
the cravings of their national animoſity, in wild con- 
jectures of a ſcheme formed by their neighbours to di- 


vide the Britiſh Empire, and in declamatory invectives 


againſt the Gallic faith and honour, Thus, it has been 
repcatedly aſſerted, that the French having long view- 
8 with equal envy and apprehenſion, the flouriſhing 


ſtate of the colonics which Britain had founded in 


America, began immediately after the peace of Paris 
to carry into execution their project tor ſeparatin 
thoſe colonies from the mother country. Secret emiſ- 


ſaries, it is ſaid, were employed in ſpreading diſſatiſ- 


faction among the coloniſts ; and the effects produced 
by theſe machinating ſpirits are deſcribed to have been 
a rapid dimunition of that peculiar warmth of attach- 
ment, which the inhabitants of North-America had 
hitherto demonſtrated for the mother country; the ex- 
citement of a jealouſy which led them to view her ra- 
ther in the light of a ſovercign than of a parent; and 


the introduction of a hoſtile policy which taught them 


to examine, with a ſcrupulous nicety, the nature of 
thoſe ties that rendered them parts of her empire. That 
ſuch emiſſaries were ever employed, is a fact unſup- 
ported by any document which the purity of hiſtorical 
truth can admit; and, although the effects here de- 
ſcribed, have certainly Dede t it muſt be remember- 
ed that their appearance followed, but did not precede, 


the attempts of Britain upon the rights and liberties of 
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. of parliament, might be recovercd in the courts of ad- 


America. By mere artitice and addreſs to have alicna- 
ted the affections of the coloniſts from their mother 
country, at the cloſe of a war, in which their intereſts 
and feclings had been interwoven with more than uſual 
ſtrength and energy, was a taſk of infinite difficulty ; 
not ſurely to be accompliſhed in the ſhort period be- 
tween the declaration of peace in 1761, and the pro- 
mulgation of the firſt obnoxious acts of the Britiſh par- 
liament in 1764. But, if we trace theſe effects to an- 
other cauſe, to a love of liberty and a quick ſenſe of 
injury, their appearance will be natural and juſt ; con- 
ſiſtent with the American character, and robe ter” 


with the conduct which was diſplayed in all the viciſſi- 


tudes that attended the revolt. | 

In March 1764, a bill was paſſed, by which heavy 
duties were laid on goods imported by the coloniſts 
from ſuch Weſt India iflands as did not belong to Great 
Britain; at the ſame time that theſe duties were to be 
paidinto the exchequer in ſpecie: and in the ſame ſeſſion, 


another bill was framed to reſtrain the currency of pa- 


per-money in the colonies themſelves. Not only the 
principle of taxation, bat the mode of collection was con- 
ſidered as an unconſtitutional and oppreſſive innovation; 
for the penalties incurred by an infraction of the acts 


miralty, before a ſingle judge (whoſe ſalary was the America 
fruit 2 the — fo 23820 without trial by —V—— 
jury, or any of the other benefits of common law juriſ- 
prudence. Theſe acts coming ſo cloſe to each other, 
threw the whole continent into the utmoſt ferment. whic? 
Vehement remonſtrances were made to the miniſtry, e 
and every argument made uſe of that reaſon or ingenui- the Amex. 
ty could ſuggeſt, but to no purpoſe. Their reaſoning, how- cans, 
ever, convinceda great number of people in Britain ; and 
thus the American cauſe came to be conſidered as the 
cauſe of liberty. 

The Americans, finding all argumentation vain, at 
laſt united in an agreement to import no more of the 
manufactures of Great Britain, but to encourage to 


the utmoſt of their power every thing of that kind a- 


mong themſelves. Thus the Britiſh manufacturers alſs 

became a party —.— the miniſtry, and did not fail to 

expreſs their reſentment in the ſtrongeſt terms; but 

the miniſtry were not to be ſo eaſily daunted, and 
therefore proceeded to the laſt ſtep of their intended , A 
plan, which was to lay on ſtamp duties throughout the The fang 
continent. Previous to this, indeed, ſeveral regula- a& framed, 
tions were paſſed in fayour of the commerce of the co- 
lonies ; but they had now imbibed ſuch unfavourable 
ſcntiments of the Britiſh miniſtry, that they paid very 
little regard to any thing pretended to be done in their 
favour ; or if theſe acts made any favourable impreſſion, 


it was quickly oblitcrated by the news of the ſtamp- 


act. The reaſon given for this act, ſo exceedingly ob- 
noxious, was, that a ſum might be raiſed ſufficient for 
the defence of the colonics againſt a foreign enemy ; 
but this pretence was fo far from giving any ſatisfaction 
to the Americans, that it excited their indignation to 
the utmoſt degree. They not only aſſerted that they 
were abundantly able to defend themſelves againſt any 
forcign enemy, but denied that the Britiſh parliament 
had any right to tax them at all, | 

It would be ſuperfluous to enter into any arguments 
uſed by the contending parties on this important occa- 
ſion. It was evident that the matter was not to be 
decided by argument, but by force of arms ; and the 
Britiſh miniſtry, too confident of the authority and 
power of that country, determined to carry on matters 
with an high hand, to terrify the coloniſts into an im- 
plicit ſubjection, or, if that would not do, to compel xx 
them to it by force. The ſtamp- act, after a violent Received 
oppoſition in parliament, was paſled, and its reception with uni- 
in America was ſuch as might have been expected, verſal in- 
The news, and the act itſelf, firſt arrived at Boſton, dignation 
where the bells were muffled and rung a funeral peal. —— 
The act was firſt hawked about the ſtreets with a 
Death's head affixed to it, and ſtyled che“ Folly of 


England, and the Ruin of America ;” and afterwards 


publicly burnt by the enraged populace : The ſtamps 
themſelves were ſeized and deſtroyed, unleſs brought 
by men of war, or kept in fortified places ; thoſe who 
were to receive the ſtamp duties were compelled to re- 
ſign their offices ; and ſuch of the Americans as fided 
with government on this occaſion, had their houſes 

plundered and burnt. | a 
Though theſe outrages were committed by the low- 
eſt of the multitude, they were firſt connived at by 
thoſe of ſuperior rank, and the principles on which 
they were founded afterwards openly patronized by 
them ; 


cc”. 
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oecd, that Britain had no right whatever to tax the 
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colonies without their own conſent. | 

It was now found abſolutely neceſſary either to yield 
to the Americans, by repealing the obnoxious ſtatutes, 
or to enforce them by arms. The ferment had diffuſed 
itſelf univerſally throughout the colomes. Virginia 
firſt, and after that all the reſt of the provinces, declared 
againſt the right of Britain to lay on taxes m Ame- 
rica; and that every attempt to veſt others with this 
power beſides the king, or the governor of the pro- 
vince and his general aſſembly, was illegal, unconſtitu- 
tional, and unjuſt, Non-1mportation agreements were 
every where entered into; and it was even reſolved to 
prevent the ſale of any more Britiſh goods after the 
preſent year. American manufactures, though dearer, 
as well as inferior in quality to the Britiſh, were uni- 
verſally preferred. An aflociation was entered into a- 
gainſt eating of lamb, in order to promote the growth 
of wool ; and the ladies with chearfulneſs agreed to 
renounce the uſe of every ſpeciesof ornament manufac- 
tired in Britain, Such a general and alarming confe- 


deracy determined the miniſtry to repeal ſome of the 


moſt obnoxious ſtatutes; and to this they were the more 


inclined by a petition from the firſt American congreſs, 


held at New York in the beginning of October 1765. 
The ſtamp- act was therefore repealed, to the univer- 


ſal joy of the Americans, and indeed to the general ſa- 
tisfaction of the Engliſh, whoſe manufactures had be- 


gun to ſuffer very ſeverely in conſequence of the Ame- 
rican aſſociation againſt them. The diſputes on the 
ſubject without doors, however, were by no means ſi- 


lenced, but each party continued to argue the caſe as 


violently as ever, The celebrated Dr Benjamin Frank- 
lin was, on this occaſion, examined before the Houſe 


of Commons; and his opinion was in ſubſtance as fol- 


lows : | 
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Opinion of é That the tax in queſtion was impracticable and 
Dr Frank- ruinous. The very attempt had ſo far alienated the 


lin 62 this 
ſuhject. 


affection of the colonies, that they behaved in a leſs 
friendly manner towards the natives of England than 
before; conſidering the whole nation as conſpiring a- 
gainſt their liberty, and the parliamentas willing rather 
to oppreſs than to ſupport and aſſiſt them. America, 
in fact, did not ſtand in any need of Britiſh manufac- 
tares, having already begun to conſtruct ſueh as might 
be deemed abſolutely neceſſary, and that with ſuch ſue- 
ceſs, as left no doubt of their arriving in a ſhort time 
at perfection. The elegancies of dreſs had already been 
renounced for manufachires of the American kind, 
though much inferior; and the bulk of the people, con- 
ſiſting of farmers, were ſuch as could in no way be af- 
fected by the want of Britiſh commodities, as havin 

every neceſſary within themſclves. Materials of al 


kinds were to be+had in plenty: the wool was fine; 


flax grew in great abundance ; and iron was every 
where to be met with.“ f Bb. 
The Doctor alſo inſiſted, That“ the Americans had 
been greatly miſrepreſented ; that they had been tra- 
duced as void of gratitude and affection to the parent 
ſtate ; than which nothing could be more contrary to 
truth. In the war of 1755 they had, at their own ex- 
pence, raiſed an army of 25,c00 men ; and in that of 
1739, they aſſiſted the Britiſh expeditions againſt South- 
America with ſeveral thouſand men, and had made 
VOI. I. 
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and the doctrine became general and openly a- many brave exertions againſt the French in North -· A- America. 
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merica. It was faid that the war of 1755 had been 
undertaken in defence of the colonies ; but the truth 
was, that it originated from a conteſt abont the limits 
between Canada and Nova-Scbtia, and in defence of 
the — 4 rights to trade on the Ohio. The Ame- 
ricans, however, would ſtill continue to act with their 
uſual fidelity; and, were any war to break out in which 
they had no concern, they would ſhow themſelves ag 
ready as ever to aſſiſt the parent ſtate to the utmoſt of 
their power, and would never fail to manifeſt their rea- 
dineſs in contributing to the emergencies of govern- 
ment, when called to do ſo in a regular and conſtituti- 
onal manner.” | 

The miniſtry were conſcions, that in repealing this 
obnoxious act, they yielded to the Americans; and 
therefore, to ſupport, as they thought, the dignity of 
Great Britain, it was judged proper to publiſh a decla- 
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Deciara- 


ratory bill, ſetting forth the authority of the mother- tory bill 
country over her colonies, and her power to bind them gives oſ- 
by laws and ſtatutes i all caſes whatever. This much fence in A- 
diminiſhed the joy with which the repeal of the ſtamp- merica. 


act was received in America. It was conſidered as a 


proper reaſon to enforce any claims equally prejudicial 


with the ſtamp- act, which might hereafter be ſet up; 
a ſpirit of jealouſy pervaded the whole continent, and 
a ſtrong party was formed, watchful on every occaſion 


to guard againſt the ſuppoſed encroachments of the 
Britiſh power, | 
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It was not long before an occaſion offered, in which Aſſembly 


the Americans manifeſted a ſpirit of abſolute indepen- 
dency ; and that, inſtead of being bound by the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature in all caſes, they would not be controuled 
by it in the moſt trivial affairs. The Rockingham 
miniſtry had paſſed an act, providing the troops ſta- 


tioned in different parts of the colonies with ſuch ac- 


commodations as were neceſlary for them. The aſſem- 
bly of New York, however, took upon them to alter 
the mode of execution preſcribed by the act of parlia- 
ment, and to ſubſtitute one of their own. This gave 
very great offence to the new miniſtry, and rendered 
them, though compoſed of thoſe who had been active 


againſt the ſtamp bill, leſs favourable to the colonies = 


than in all probability they would have otherwiſc been. 
An unlucky circumſtance at the ſame time occurred, 
which threw every thing once more into confuſion. 
One of the new miniſtry, Mr Charles Townſhend, ha- 


of New- 
York diſo- 
beys an a & 
of parlia- 
ment. 
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/ Mr Town- 
ving declared that he could find a way of taxing; the ſhend'splan 


Americans withont giving them offence, was called up- to tax A- 


on tea, paper, painters colours, and glaſs imported into 
America. The conduct of the New-York aſſembly, 
reſpecting the troops, and that of Boſton, which had 
proceeded in a ſimilar manner, canſed this bill to meet 


with leſs oppoſition than otherwiſe it might have done. 


As a puniſhment to the refractory aſſemblics, the legiſ- 
lative power was taken from that of New-York, until 


it ſhonld fully comply with the terms of the act. That 


of Boſton at laſt ſubmitted with reluctance. The bill 
for the new taxes was quickly paſſed, and {ent to Ame- 
rica in 1768. | | 

A ferment much greater than that occaſioned by the 
ſtamp-act now took place throughout the, continent. 
The populace renewed their ontrages, and-thoſe of ſu- 


on to propoſe his plan. This was by impoſing a duty up- Merica. 
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Is received 
there with 
ſtill greater 
indignation 
than even 


perior ſtation entered into 87 combinations againſt the ſtamp- 
4 it, act. 
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America. it. Circular letters were ſent from Maſſachuſetts co- 
ua to all the reſt, ſetting forth the injuſtice and im- 
propriety of the behaviour of the Britiſh legiſlatare. 
Meetings were held in all the principal towns, in which 

it was propoſed to leſſen the conſumption of foreign ma- 
nufactures, by giving proper encouragement to their 

133 own, Continual diſputes enſued betwixt the governors 
Quarrel be- and general aſſemblies of their provinces, which were 
twees the —— heightened by a letter from Lord Shelburne to 
ach. Covernor Bamand of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, containing 
ſetts-Bay Complaints of the people he governed. 'The allembly, 
and their exaſperated to the higheſt degree, charged their gover- 
governor nor with having miſrepreſcnted them to the court of 
Britain, required him to produce copies of the letters 

he had ſent; and, on his refuſal, wrote letters to the 

Engliſh miniſtry, accuſing him of miſrepreſentation 

and partiality, complaining at the ſame time moſt 

ricvouſly of the proceedings of parliament, as utterly 

ubverſive of the liberties of America, and the rights 

of Britiſh ſubjects. | 

The governor, at a loſs how to defend himſelf, pro- 

rogued the aſſembly ; and, in his ſpeech on the occa- 

ſion, gave a looſe to his reſentment, accuſing the mem- 

bers of ambitious deſigns, incompatible with thoſe of 

dutiful and Joyal ſubjects. To counteratt the circular 


letter of the province of Maſlachuſetts-Bay, Lord 


Hilli/borough, ſecretary for the American department, 
ſent another to the governors of the different colonies, 
reprobating the other as full of miſrepreſentation, and 
tending to excite a rebellion againſt the authority of 
the parent ſtate, | 


Matters now haſtencd to a criſis. The governor had 


been ordered to proceed with vigour, and by no means 

to ſhow any diſpoſition to yield to the people as fer- 

139 merly, In particular, they were required to reſcind 
He m__— that reſolution by which they had written the circular 
the aſſem- letter above mentioned; and, in caſe of a refuſal, it 
bs 1 Was told them that they would be diſſolved. As this 
irc ular ler. letter had been framed by the reſolutions of a former 
ter; Houle, they deſired, after a week's conſultation, that 
a receſs might be granted to conſult with their conſti- 

tuents; but this being refuſed, they came to a deter- 
Whichthey mination, 92 againſt 17, to adhere to the reſolution 
refule. which produced the circular letter. At the fame time 
a letter was ſent to Lord Hillſborough, and a meſſage 

to the governor, in juſtification of their proceedings. 

In both they expreſſed themſelves with ſuch freedom as 

was by no means calculated to accord with the ſenti- 

ments of thoſg in power. They inſiſted that they had a 


ight to communicate their ſentiments to their fellow- 


ri 
| ſubjects upon matters of ſuch importance; complained 
of the requiſition to reſcind the circular letter as un- 
conſtitutional and unjuſt; and particularly intiſted, that 
they were repreſented as harbouring ſeditious deſigns, 
when they were doing nothing but what was lawful 
149 and right. At the ſame time they condemned the late 


Accuſe acts of parliament as highly oppreſſive, and ſubverſive 
| _—_ 4 of liberty. The whole was concluded by a liſt of ac- 


ticion for cuſations againſt their governor, repreſenting him as un- 


Sremo- fit to continue in his ſtation, and petitioning the king 
val, for his removal from it. | | 


141 Theſe proceedings were followed by a violent tumult 


A tumult at Boſton, A vellcl belonging to a capital trader had 
at Boſton. been ſeized in conſequence of his having neglected 
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ſome of the new regulations; and being taken under Amerie, 


the protection of a man of war at that time lying in the 
harbour, the populace attacked the houſes of the com- 
miſſioners of exciſe, broke their windows, deſtroyed 
the collector's boats, and obliged the cuſtomhouſe offi- 
cers to take refuge in Caſtle William, ſituated at the 
entrance of the harbour, | 

The governor now took the laſt ſtep in his power to 
put a ſtop to the violent proceedings of his aſſembly, 
by diſſolving it entirely; but this was of little moment. 
Their behaviour had been highly approved by the other 
colonies, who had written letters to them expreſſive of 
their approbation. After the diſſolution of the aſ- 
ſembly, frequent meetings of the people were held in 
Boſton, which ended in a remonſtrance to the gover- 
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bly diſſol 


nor, to the ſame purpoſe as ſome of the former ; but con- 


cluding with a requeſt, that he would take upon him 
to order the king's ſhips out of the harbour. 
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While the diſpoſition of the Boſtonians was thus go- The diſtur- 
ing on from bad to worſe, news arrived that the agent dances fill 


for the colony had not been allowed to deliver their pe- increaſe. 


tition to the king; it having been objected, that the 
aſſembly without the governor was not ſufficient autho- 
rity. This did not contribute to allay the ferment; 
and it was further augmented by the news thata num- 
ber of troops had been ordered to repair to Boſton, to 
keep the inhabitants in awe. 

A dreadful alarm now took place. The people called on 
the governor to convene a general aſſembly, in order to 
remove their fears of the military; who, they ſaid, u ere 


to be aſſembled to overthrow their liberties, aud force 


obcdience to Jaws to which they were entirely averſe. 


The governor replied, it was no * 15 in his power to 


call an aflembly ; having, in his laſt inſtructions from 
England, been required to wait the king's orders, the 
matter being then under conſideration at home. Bein 

thus refuſed, the people took upon themſelves the for- 
mation of an aſſembly, which they called a convention. 
The proccedings and reſolutions of this body naturally 
partook of the temper and diſpoſition of the late aſſem- 
bly ; but they went a ſtep farther, and having voted 
„ that there is apprehenſion in the minds of many 
of an approaching rupture with France,” requeſted the 
inhabitants to put themſelves in a poſture of defence a- 
gainſt any ſudden attack of an enemy; and circular 
letters were directed to all the towns in the province, 
acquainting them with the reſolutions that had been 
taken in the capital, and exhorting them to proceed in 
the ſame manner. The town of Hatfield alone refuſed its 
concurrence, The convention, however, thought pro- 
per to aſſure the governor of their pacific intentions, and 
renewed their requeit that an aſſembly might be called; 
but being refuſed any audience, and threatened with 
being treated as rebels, they at laſt thought proper to 


diſſolve of themſelves, and ſent over to Britain a cir- Which dif- 
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cumſtantial account of their proceedings, with the rea- ſelves, and 
| vindicates 


ſon of their having aſſembled in the manner already 
mentioned. 

The expected troops arrived on the very day on 
which the convention broke up, and had ſome houſes in 
the town fitted up for their reception, Their arrival 
had a conſiderable influence on the people, and for ſome 
time ſeemed to put a ſtop to the diſturbances; but the 
ſceds of diſcord had now taken ſuch deep root, that it 

Was 
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itsown con- 
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America. was impoſſible to quench the flame. The late out- 
—-— rageous behaviour in Boſton had given the ome of- 
houſes fence in England; and, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
2 H. of oppoſition, an addreſs from both houſes of parlia- 
— , , . 

ment ad- ment was preſented to the king; in which the beha- 
dreſs the viour of the colony of Maſſachuſetts- Bay was ſet forth 
king a- in the moſt ample manner, and the moſt vigorous mea- 
gainſt A. ſures recommended for reducing them to obedience. 
mcrica. The Americans, however, continued ſtedfaſt in the 
ideas they had adopted. Though the troops had for 
ſome time quieted the diſturbances, yet the calm con- 
tinued no longer than they appeared reſpectable on ac- 
count of their number ; but as ſoon as this was dimi- 
niſhed by the departure of a large detachment, the re- 
mainder were treated with contempt, and it was even 
reſolved to expel them altogether. The country peo- 
ple took up arms for this purpoſe, and were to have aſ- 
ſiſted their friends in Beſton ; but before the plot conld 
be put in execution, an event happened which put an 
end to every idea of reconciliation betwixt the contend- 

ing parties. | 
r48 On the 5th of Mzrch 1770, a ſcuffle happened be- 
5ome peo- tween the ſoldiers and a party of the town's people. 
e killed The inhabitants poured in from all quarters to the aſ- 


or ſiſtance of their fellow-citizens; a violent tumult en- 


ob at Boſ- ſued, during which the military fired upon the mob, 
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killing and wounding ſeveral of them. The whole 
province now roſe in arms, and the ſoldiers were o- 
bliged to retire to Caſtle William to prevent their be- 
ing cut in pieces. Let it be remembered, however, to 
the praiſe of American virtue, that, on the trial, not- 
withſtanding popular prejudice and apprehenſion, the 
captain and ſix of the men were acquitted, two men on- 
—_— 2 found guilty of manſlaughter. In other re- 
All the du- ſpects the determinations of the Americans continued, 
dies except= if poſſible, more firm than ever, until at laſt govern- 
1 3 on ment, determining to act with vigour, and at the ſame 
"2 ** time to behave-with as much condeſcenſion as poſlible, 
15 without abandoning their principles, repealed all the 
duties lately laid on, that of tea alone excepted. This 
was left on purpoſe to maintain the dignity of the 
crown of Britain; and it was thought that it could not 

be productive of any diſcontent in America, as bein 
an affair of very little moment, the produce of which 
was not expected to exceed L.16,000. The oppo- 
ſition, however, were ſtrenuons in their endeavours 
to get this tax likewiſe abrogated ; inſiſting, that the 
Americans would conſider it only as inlet to others; and 
that the repeal of all the reſt, without this, would an- 
ſwer no good purpoſe. The event ſhowed that their 
159 opinion was well founded. The Americans oppoſed 
Which is as the tea-tax with the ſame violence as they had done all 
violently the reſt: and at laſt, on the news that ſalaries had been 
3 ſettled on the juſtices of the ſuperior court of Boſton, 
the governor was addreſſed on the ſubject ; the mea- 


Aſembly ſure was condemned in the ſtrongeſt terms; and a com- 
of Maſſa- mittee ſelected out of the ſeveral diſtricts of the colony 
chuſetts= appointed to inquire into it. 

Bay for- The new aſſembly proceeded in the moſt formal man- 
mally de- ner to diſivow the ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature ; 
nics the 22 ; 

Pririh  Aandaccaſcd the parliament of Britain of having violated 
right of the natural rights of the Americans in a number of 
taxation, n tances. 


Copics of the tranſactions of this aſſembly 
were tranſmitted to every town in Maſſachuſetts, ex- 
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horting the inhabitants to rouſe themſelves, and exert America. 
every nerve in oppoſition to the iron hand of oppreſſion, 

which was daily tearing the choiceſt fruits from the 

fair tree of liberty. The diſturbances were alſo great- 152 

ly heightened by an accidental diſcovery that Mr Gov. Hut- 
Hutchinſon, governor of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, had writ- 1 1 
ten ſeveral confidential leters to people in power in — er 
England, complaining of the behaviour of the pro- try diſco- 
vince, recommending vigorous meaſures againſt them, yered. 
and, among other things, aſſerting, that there muſt 

be an abridgement of what is called Britiſh liberty.” 

Letters of this kind had fallen into the hands of the a- 

gent for the colony at London. They were imme- 

diately tranſmitted to Boſton, where the aſſembly was 

ſitting, by whom they were laid before the governor, 

who was thus reduced to a very mortifying ſituation. 


Loſing every idea of veſpect or friendſhip for him as 153 


their governor, they inſtantly diſpatched a petition to The peti- 


the king, requeſting him to remove the governor and tion agzinſt 


_ deputy-governor from their places; but to this they not — a 


only received no fayourable anſwer, but the petition * *\ 
itſelf was declared groundleſs and ſcandalous, RTE 
Matters were now ripe for the utmoſt extremities on 
the part of the Americans; and they were brought on 
in the following manner. Though the colonies had 
entered into a non- importation agreement againſt tea 
as well as well as all other commodities from Britain, 
it kad nevertheleſs found its way into America, though 
in ſmaller quantities than before. This was ſenſibly 
felt by the Eaſt-India Company, who had now agreed 
to pay a large ſum annually to government; in recom- 
pence for which compliance, and to make up their loſſes 
in other reſpects, they were empowered to export their 
tea free from any duty payable in Britain; and in conſe- 
quence of this permiſſion, ſeveral ſhips freighted with 
the commodity were ſent to North-America, and pro- 
per agents appointed for diſpoſing of it. The Ameri- 
cans now perceiving. that the tax was thus likely to be 
enforced whether they would or not, determined to 
take every poſſible method to prevent the tea from be- 
ing landed, as well knowing that it would be impoſſi- 
ble to hinder the ſale, ſhould the commodity once be 
brought on ſhore. For this purpoſe the people aſſem- 
bled in great numbers, forcing thoſe to whom the tea 
was conligned to reſign their offices, and to promiſe ſo- 
lemnly never to reſume them ; and committees were ap- 
pvinted to examine the accounts of merchants, and 
make public teſts, declaring ſuch as would not take 
them enemies to their country. Nor was this behaviour 
confined to the colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay ; the reſt of 
the provinces entered into the conteſt with the ſame 
warmth, and manifeſted the ſame reſolution to oppoſe 


this invaſion of their rights. 


In the midſt of this confuſion, three ſhips laden with 
tea arrived in Boſton; but ſo much were the captains 
alarmed at the diſpoſition which ſeemed to prevail a- 
meng the people, that they offered, providing they 
could obtain the proper diſcharges from the tea-con- 
ſignees, cuſtom-houſe, and governor, to return to Bri- 
tain without landing their cargoes, The parties con- 
cerned, however, 4 they durſt not order the tea 
to be landed, refuſed to grant the diſcharges required. 
The ſhips, therefore, would have been obliged to re- 
main in the harbour; but the people, apprehenſive 
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America. that if they remaincd there, the tea would be landed 
in ſmall quantitics and diſpoſed of in ſpite of every en- 
deavour to prevent it, reſolycd to deſtroy it at once. 

This reſulution was executed with equal ſpecd and ſc- 

Tei creſy. The very evening after the above-mentioncd 
firoyed at diſcharges had been refuſed, a number of people dreſſ- 
Boſton, cd lize Mohawk Indians boarded the ſhips, and threw 
into the fea their whole cargoes, conliſting of 342 

che!ts of tca ; after which they retired without making 

any further diſturbance, or doing any other damage. 

No tea was deſtroyed in other places, though the lame 

155 ſpirit was every where manitcitcd. At Philadelphia 
23 the pilots were enjoined not to conduct the veſſels up 
tance in he river; and at New-York, though the governor 
other cauſed ſome tea to be landed under the protection of 
places, a man of war, he was obliged to deliver it up to the 
cuſtody of the people to prevent its being old. | 

The deſtruction of the tea at Boſton, which hap- 

pencd in November 1773, Was the immediate prelude 

to the diſaſters attending civil diſcord, Goyernment 

finding themſelves every where inſulted and delpiled, 

reſolved to enforce their authority by all pojhble means; 

and as Boſton had been the principal ſcenc of the riots 

and outrages, it was determined to puniſh that city in 

an exemplary manner, Parliameut was acquainted by 

a meſſage from his majeſty with the undutitul behavi- 

our of the city of Boſton, as well as of all the colo- 

nies, recommending at the ſame time the molt vigo- 

rous and ſpirited excrtions to reduce them to obedi- 

ence, The parliament in its addreſs promiſed a ready 
compliance ; and, indeed, the Americans ſeemed now 

156 to have loſt many of their partiſans. It was propoſed 
Puniſh- to lay a fine on the town of Boſton cqual to the price of 


ment of Bo- the tea which had been deſtroyed, and to ſhut up its 


— reſo port by armed veſlels until the refractory ſpirit of the 

ed on. inhabitants ſhould be ſubdued ; which, it was thought, 

muſt quickly yield, as a total ſtop would thus be put to 

157 their trade. The bill was ſtrongly oppoſed on the ſame 

e e grounds that the other had been; and it was predicted, 

anc pet that, inſtead of having any tendency to reconcile or ſub- 

tions a due the Americans, it would infallibly exaſperate them 
gainſt it. babe y Mibilicy of iliat Th . 

yond any poſſibility of reconciliation, e pctitions 

ainſt it, preſented by the colony's agent, pointed out 

the ſame conſequence in the ſtrongeſt terms, and in the 

moſt poſitive manner declared that the Americans ne- 

ver would ſubmit to it ; but ſuch was the infatuation at- 

tending every rank and degree of men, that it never 

was imagined the Americans would dare to reſiſt the 

parent ſtate openly, but would in the end ſubmit impli- 

153 citly to her commands. In this confidence, a third bill 

And forthe us propoſed for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice 

re on ſuch perſons as might be employed in the ſuppreſſion 

tion of ju- of riots and tumults in the province of Maſlachuſetts- 


ſtice. Bay. By this act it was provided, that ſhould any per- 


ſons acting in that capacity be indicted for murder, and 


not able to obtain a fair trial in the province, they 
might be ſent by the governor to England, or to ſome 
other colony, if neceſlary, to be tried for the ſuppoſed 
crime, 
159 Theſe three bills having paſſed ſo eaſily, the mini- 
Quebec bill ſtry propoſed a fourth, relative to the government of 
Canada ; which, it was ſaid, had not yet been ſettled 
on any proper plan. By this bill the extent of that 
province was greatly enlarged; its affairs were put un- 
der the direction of a council in which Roman Catho- 
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lics were ts be admitted ; the Roman Catholie clergy Aweries, 
were ſecured in their pollefions and the uſual perqui-. ——w— 
iites from thoſe of their own profeſſion, The coun- 

cil above mentioned were io be appointed by the 

crown ; to be removeable at its pleaſure ; and to be 
inveſted with every legiſlative power, excepting Uat of 
taxation. 

No ſooncr were theſe laws made known in America, 160 
than they cemented the union of the colonics almoſt Theſe act 
beyond any poſſibility of diſſolwving it. The aſſembly exaſperate 
of Maſſac huſctts-Bay had paſicd a vote againſt the 1 
judges accepting ſalaries from the crown, and put the * 
queſtion, Whether they would accept them as uſual 
trom the general aflembly ? Four auſwered in the af- 
firmative ; but Peter Oliver, the chief-juſtice, refuſed, 

A pctition againſt him, and an accuſation, were 
brought before the governor ; but the latter refuſed 

the accuſation, and declined to interfere in the matter; 

bat as they ſtill inſiſted for juſtice againſt Mr Oliver, 

the governor thought proper to put an end tothe matter 

by dillolving the aſſembly. 

In this ſituation of affairs, a new alarm was occa- 161 
ſioned by the news of the port-bill. This had been Reſent- 


totally unexpected, and was received with the moſt nent occe- 


extravagant expreſſions of diſpleaſure among the po- — 


pulace; and while theſe continued, the new governor, pill. 

General Gaze, arrived from England. He had been 

choſen to this office on account of his being well ac- 

quainted in America, and generally agreeable to the 

people ; but human wiſdom could not now point out 

a method by which the flame could be allayed. The 

fixit act of his office as governor was to remove the aſ- 

icmbly to Salem, a town 17 miles diſtant, in conſe- 

quience of the late act. Wheu this was intimated to 

the ailembly, they replied by requeſting him to ap- 

point a day of public humiliation for deprecating the 

wrath of heaven, but met with a refuſal, When met 

at Salem, they paſſed a reſolution, declaring the neceſ- , 
Occcd- 

lity of a general congreſs compoſed of delegates from ings of the 

all the provinces, in order to take the aftairs of the general aſ- 

colonics at large into conſideration ; and five gentle- ſembly met 

men, remarkable for their oppoſition to the Britiſh at Salem. 

meaſures, were choſen to repreſent that of Maſſachu- 

ſetts-Bay, They then proceeded with all expedition 

to draw up a declaration, containing a detail of the 

grievances they laboured under, and the neceſſity of 

excrting themſelves againſt lawleſs power; they ſet 

forth the diſregard ſhown to their petitions, and the 

attempts of Great Britain to deſtroy their ancient con- 

ſtitution ; and concluded with exhorting the inhabitants 

of the colony to obſtruct, by every method in their 

power, ſuch evil deſigns, recommending at the ſame 

time a total renunciation of every thing imported from 

ew Britain, till a redreſs of grievances could be pro- 

cured, 

Intelligence of this declaration was carried to the 163 


162 


governor on the very day that it was completed; on Generoſit) 


which he diſſolved the aſſembly. This was followed of the peo- 


by an addreſs from the inhabitants of Salem in favour ? thoſe ol 


of thoſe of Boſton, and concluding with theſe remark- Boſton. 
able words: © By ſhutting up the port of Boſton, 
ſome imagine that the courſe of trade might be turn- 
ed hither, and to our benefit; but nature, in the for- 
mation of our harbour, forbids our becoming rivals in 
commerce with that convenient mart; and were it 

3 otherwiſe, 


- pleof Salem 
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Americs, otherwiſe, we muſt be dead to every idea of juſtice, 
——— loſt to all feelings of humanity, could we indulge one 


thought to ſeize on wealth, and raiſe our ſortunes on 
the ruin of our ſuffering neighbours.“ 


It had been fondly hoped by the miniſterial party 


2t home, that the advantages which other towns of 
the colony might derive from the annihilation of the 


trade of Boſton, would make them readily acquieſce in 


the meaſure of ſhutting up that port, and rather re- 
joice in it than otherwiſe ; but the words of the addreſs 
above-mentioned ſeemed to preclude all hope of this 
kind; and ſubſequent tranſactions ſoon manifeſted it 
164 to be totally vain. . No ſooner did ag ge arrive 
The cauſe of the remaining bills paſſed in the ſeſſion of 1774, 
of Boſton than the cauſe of Boſton became the cauſe of all the 
eſpouſed by colonies. The port-bill had already occaſioned violent 
7 eq 01 commotions throughout them all. It had been repro- 
e co bated in provincial meetings, and reſiſtance even to the 
laſt had been recommended againſt ſuch oppreſſion. 
In Virginia, the firſt of June, the day on which the 
port of Boſton was to be ſhnt up, was held as a day 
of humiliation, and a public interceſſion in favour of 
America was enjoined, The ſtyle of the prayer en- 
joined at this time was, that “ God would give the 
people one heart and one mind, firmly to oppoſe every 
invaſion of the American rights.” The Virginians, 
however, did not content themſclves with acts of re- 
ligion, They recommended in the ſtrongeit manner 
general congreſs of all the colonies, as fully perſua- 
ded that an attempt to tax any colony in an arbitrary 
manner was in reality an attack upon them all, and 

muſt ultimately end in the ruin of them all. 

The provinces of New York and Penſylvania, how- 
ever, were leſs ſanguine than the reſt, being ſo cloſe- 
ly connected in the way of trade with Great Britain, 
that the giving it up entirely appeared a matter of the 
moſt ſerious magnitude, and not to be thought of bat 

16; after every other incthod had failed. The intelligence 
The Ame- of the remaining bills reſpecting Boſton, however, 
ricansfirm- ſpread a freſh alarm throughout the continent, and fix- 
ly united eq thoſe who had ſeemed to be the moſt wavering. 
OY The propoſal of giving up all commercial intercourſe 
Pritzin. With Britain was again propoſed ; contributions for the 

inhabitants of Boſton were raiſed in every quarter ; 
and they every day received addreſſes commending them 


for the heroic courage with which they ſuſtained their 


calamity. | 

The Boſtonians on their part were not wanting in 
their endeavours to promote the general cauſe. An 
agreement was framed, which, in imitation of former 


166 times, they called a Solemn League and Covenant. 
Solemn By this the ſubſcribers moſt religiouſly bound them- 

: eg ſelves to break off all communication with Britain af- 
formed at ter the expiration of the month of Auguſt enſuing, 
Boſton, until the obnoxious acts were repealed ; at the ſame 
time they engaged neither to purchaſe nor uſe any 

goods imported after that time, and to renounce all 
connection with thoſe who did, or who refuſed to ſub- 

163 Acribe to this covenant ; threatcning to publiſh the 


The gover- names of the refractory; which at this time was a pu- 


"or at- niſhment by no means to be feſpiſed. Agreements of 
tempts in 


vain to _ ] 
counteract throughout all America. General Gage indeed at- 


it by pro- tempted to counteract the covenant by a proclamation, 
tion. wherein it was declared an illegal and traiterous combi- 
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nation, threatening with the pains of law ſuch as ſub- America. 2 


tion; and their tranſactions were ſuch as could not 


a ſimilar kind were almoſt inſtantancouſly entered into 
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ſcribed or countenanced it. 
gone for his proclamations to have any effect. The 
Americans retorted the charge of illegality on his own 
proclamation, and inſiſted that the law allowed ſub- 
jects to meet in order to conſider of their grievances, 
and aſſociate for relief from oppreſſion, 

Preparations were now made for holding che gene- 
ral congreſs ſo often propoſed. Philadelphia, as be- 
ing the moſt centrical and conſiderable town, was pitch- 
ed upon for the place of its meeting. The delegates, 
of whom it was to be compoſed, were choſen by the 
repreſentatives of each province, and were in number 
from two to ſeven for cach colony, though no province 
had more than one vote. The firſt congreſs, which 168 
met at Philadelphia, in the beginning of September Congreſs 
1774, conſiſted of 51 delegates. The novelty and mects at 
importance of the meeting excited an univerſal atten- CP” 
but tend to render them reſpectable. | | 


The firſt act of congreſs was an approbation of the 169 


conduct of Maſſachuſctts-Bay, and an exhortation to Account of 


its tranſac- 


continue in the ſame ſpirit with which they had begun, 


Supplies for the ſuftering inhabitants (whom the ope- 
ration of the port-bill had reduced to great diſtreſs) 
were ſtrongly recommended; and it was declared, that 
in caſe of attempts to enforce the obnoxions acts by 
arms, all America ſhould join to aſſiſt the town of Boſ- 


ton; and, ſhould the inhabitants be obliged, during the 


courſe of hoſtilities, to remove further up the country, 
the loſſes they might ſuſtain ſhould be repaired at the 
public expence. 25 | 
They next addreſſed General Gage by letter ; in 
which, having ſtated the grievances of the people of 
Maſſachuſetts colony, they informed him of the fixed 
and unalterable determination of all the other provin- 
ces to ſupport their brethren and to oppoſe the Britiſh 
acts of parliament ; that they themſelves were appoint- 
ed to watch over the liberties of America; and intreat- 
cd him to deſiſt from military operations, leſt ſuch ho- 
ſtilities might be brought on as would fruſtrate all hopes 
of reconciliation with the parent ſtate, 
The next ſtep was to publiſh a declaration of their 
rights. Theſe they ſummed up in the rights belong- 
ing to Engliſhmen ; and particularly inſiſted, that as 
their diſtance rendered it impoſlible for them to be re- 
preſented in the Britiſh parliament, their provincial 
aſſemblies, with the governor appointed by the king, 
conſtituted the only legiſlative power within each pro- 
vince. They would, however, conſent to ſuch acts of 
parliament as were evidently calculated merely for the 
regulation of commerce, and ſecuring to the parent 
ſtate the benefits of the American trade; but would 
never allow that they could impoſe any tax on the co- 
lonies, for the purpoſe of railing a revenue, without 
their conſent. They proceeded to reprobate the in- 
tention of each of the new acts of parliament ; and 
inſiſted on all the rights they had enumerated as bein 
unalienable, and what none could deprive them of. 
The Canada act they particularly pointed out as being 
extremely injmical to the colonies, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
it had been conquered ; and. they termed it © An att 
for eſtabliſhing the Roman Catholic religion in Cana- 
da, aboliſhing the equitable ſyſtem of Enpliſh laws, 
and cſtabliſhing a tyranny there.“ They further de- 
clared 


But matters were too fa. 
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America. clared in favour of a non-importation and non- con- 
—— ſamption of Britiſh goods, until the acts were repealed 
by which duties were impoſed upon tea, coftce, wine, 
ſugar, and molaſſes, imported into America, as well 
as the Boſton port - act, and the three others paſſed in 
the preceding ſeſſion of parliament, The new regu- 
lations againſt the importation and conſumption of 
Britiſh commoditics were then drawn up with great 
{olemnity ; and they concluded with returning the warm- 
eſt thanks to thoſe members of parliament who had, 
with ſo much zeal, though without any ſucceſs, op- 
poſed the obnoxious acts of parliament. i 
Their next ee were, to frame a petition to 
the king, an addreſs to the Britiſh nation, and another 
to the colonies ; all of which were ſo much in the uſual 
ſtrain of American language for ſome time paſt, that 
it is needleſs to enter into any particular account of 


them. It is ſufficient to ſay, that they were all drawn 


up in a maſterly manner, and ought to have impreſſed 
the people of England with a more favourable idea of 

the Americans that they could at that time be induced 
to entertain. 

All this time the diſpoſition of the people had cor- 
reſponded with the warmeſt withes of congreſs, The 
firſt of June had been kept as a faſt, not only through- 
out Virginia, where it was firſt propoſed, but — 
the whole continent. Contributions for the diſtreſſes 
of Boſton had been raiſed throughout America, and 

people of all ranks ſeemed to be particularly touched 
wich them. Even thoſe who ſeemed to be moſt likely 

to derive advantages from them, took no opportanity, 
190 as has been already inſtanced in the caſe of Salem, 
Generoſity The inhabitants of Marblchecad alſo ſhowed a noble 
of the inha- example of magnanimity in the preſent caſe. Though 
bitante of ſituated in the neighbourhood of Boſton, and moſt 


* likely to derive benefit from their diſtreſſes, they did 
Boſton, not attempt to take any advantage, but generouſly of- 
fered the uſe of their harbour to the Boſtonians, as 

well as their wharfs and warchouſes, free of all ex- 

pence. In the mean time the Britiſh forces at Boſton 

were continually increaſing in number, which greatly 
augmented the general jealouſy and diſaffection; the 

1-x Country were ready to riſe at a moment's warning ; 
3 and the experiment was made by giving a falſe alarm 


attachment that the communication between the town and country 
oſthecoun- was to be cut off, in order to reduce the former by 
try r famine to a compliance with the acts of parliament. 
to the Bo- On this intelligence, the country people aſſembled in 
flonians. great numbers, and could not be ſatisfied till they had 

Lac meſſengers into the city to enquire into the truth of 
the report. Theſe meſſengers were enjoined to inform 
the town's people, that if they ſhould be fo puſillani- 
mous as to make a ſurrender of their liberties, the pro- 
vince would not think itſelf bound by ſuch examples; 
and that Britain, by breaking their original charter, 
had annulled the contract ſubſiſting between them, and 
left them to act as they thought proper. 


The pcople in every other reſpect manifeſted their 


inflexible determination to adhere to the plan they had 
ſo long followed. The new counſcllors and judges 
were obliged to reſign their offices, in order to preſerve 
their lives and properties from the fury of the multi- 
tide, In ſome places they ſhut up the avenues to the 
court-houſes; and, when required to make way for the 
judges, replied, that they few of none but ſuch as 
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were appointed by the ancient uſage and cuſtom of the America, 
province. Every where they manifeſted the moſt ar. S—w— . 
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dent deſire of learning the art of war; and every indi- 

vidual who could bear arms, was moſt aſſiduous in pro- 

curing them, and learning their exerciſe. 172 
Matters at laſt proceeded to ſuch an height, that Gen. Gage 

General Gage thought proper to fortify the neck of fortifies Bo- 

land which joins the town of Boſton to the continent, ſton Neck, 

This, though undoubtedly a prudent meaſure in his 

ſituation, was cxclaimed againſt by the Americans in 

the moſt vehement manner; but the General, inſtead 

of giving ear to their remonſtrances, deprived them of F 

all power of acting againſt himſelf, by ſeizing the pro- And 4 

vincial powder, ammunition, and military ſtores at the milita. 

Cambridge and Charleſtown, This excited ſuch in- ry ſtores 

dignation, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the belonging 

people could be reſtrained from marching to Boſton to the pro- 

and attacking the troops. Even in the town itſelf, the Vince. 

company of cadets that uſed to attend him diſbanded 

themſelves, and returned the ſtandard he had as uſual 

preſented them with on his acceſſion to the government. 

This, was occaſioned by his having deprived the cele- 

brated patriot John Hancock, afterwards preſident of 

the congreſs, ot his commillion as colonel of the cadets. 

A ſimilar inſtance happened of a provincial colonel ha- 

ving accepted a ſeat in the new council; upon which 


24 officers of his regiment reſigned their commiſſions 


in one day. | 174 


In the mean time a meeting was held of the princi- Oppoſition 
pal inhabitants of the towns adjacent to Boſton. The to the Bri- 


purport of this was publicly to renounce all obedience tiſh parlia- 


to the late acts of parliament, and to form an engage- 2 by 
5 2 | INCTEGIES, 

ment to indemnify ſuch as ſhould be proſecuted on Sar | 
account ; the members of the new council were decla- 
red violators of the rights of their country ; all ranks 
and degrees were exhorted to learn the uſe of arms; 
and the receivers of the public revenue were ordered 
not to deliver it into the treaſury, but to retain it in 
their own hands till the conſtitution ſhould be reſtored, 
or a provincial congreſs diſpoſe of it otherwiſe. 

A remonſtrance againſt the fortifications on Boſton 
Neck was next prepared; in which, however, they ſtill 


declared their unwillingneſs to proceed to any hoſtile 


meaſures; aſſerting only as uſual their firm determina- 

tion not to ſubmit to the acts of parliament they had 15; 
already ſo much complained of. The governor, to A general 
reſtore tranquillity, if poſſible, called a general aſiem- aſſembly 
bly ; but ſo many of the council had reſigned their called ard 
ſeats, that he was induced :o countermand its fitting nr ag 
by proclamation. This meaſure, however, was deem- Nehme 
ed Wegs's the aſſembly met at Salem: and, after wait- 

ing a day for the governor, voted themſelves into a 
provincial congreſs, of which Mr Hancock was choſen 
preſident, A committee was inſtantly appointed, who 

waited on the governor with a remonſtrance concerning 

the fortifications on Boſton Neck; but nothing of con- 
ſequence took place, both parties mutually criminating 

each other. The winter was now coming on, and the 


governor, to avoid quartering the ſoldiers upon the in- 176 


habitauts, propoſed to erect barracks for them; but the gen. Gage 
ſelect- men of Boſton compelled the workmen to deſiſt. meets with 
Carpenters were {cut for to New-York, but they were great diff- 
refuſcd; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he cultics in 

could procure winter-lodgings for his troops. Nor was 2mm 


: f ating hi 
the difficulty leſs in procuring clothes; as the mer- 2 : 


chants 
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America. chants of New-York told him, that“ they would ne- 


ver ſupply any article for the benefit of men ſent as 
177 enemies 10 their country.“ 


The Ame- This diſpoſition, known to be almoſt univerſal 
ricansmake throughout the continent, was in the higheſt degree 
prcparati- ſatisfactory to congreſs. Every one ſaw that the en- 
ons for War. ſujng ſpring was to be the ſeaſon of commencing ho- 


ſtilities, and the moſt indefatigable diligence was uſed 


by the colonies to be well-provided againſt ſuch a for- 
midable enemy. A liſt of all the fencible men in each 
colony was made out, and eſpecially of thoſe who had 
ſcrved in the former war; of whom they had the ſatis. 
:action to find that two-thirds were ſtill alive and fit 
to bear arms. Magazines of arms were collected, and 
money was provided for the payment of troops. The 
governors invain attempted to put a ſtop to theſe pro- 
ceedings by proclamations ; the fatal period was now 
arrived: and the more the ſervants of government at- 
tempted to repreſs the ſpirit of the Americans, the 
more violent it appeared. 
5 * „ In the mean time the inhabitants of Boſton were re- 
m inna. duced to great diſtreſs. The Britiſh troops, now diſ- 
tantsof Bo- tinguiſned by the name of the enemy, were abſolutely in 
fion, poſſeſſion of it; the inhabitants were kept as priſoners, 
and might be made accountable for the conduct of 
the whole colonies; and various meaſures were con- 
trived to relieve the latter from ſuch a diſagreeable 
ſitnation. 
remove the inhabitants altogether; but this was im- 
practicable without the governor's conſent. It was 
then propoſed to ſet fire to the town at once, after 
valuing the houſes and indemnifying the proprietors; 


but this being found equally impracticable, it was re- 


ſolved to wait ſome other opportunity, as the garriſon 
were not very numerous, and, not young ſupplied with 
neceſſaries by the inhabitants, might 
to lcave the place. The friends of Britiſh government 
indeed attempted to do ſomething in oppoſition to the 
general voice of the people; but, after a few ineffectual 
meetings and reſoJutions, they were utterly ſilenced, 
and obliged to yield to the ſuperior number of their 
_ adverſaries. | 
Matters had now proceeded fo far that every idea of 
reconciliation or friendſhip with Britain was loſt. The 
Americans therefore, without ceremony, began to ſcize 
on the military ſtores and ammunition belonging to 
1 government. This firſt commenced at New-port in 
bores li. Khode-Iland, where the inhabitants carried off 40 
ed by the pieces of cannon appointed for the protection of the 
Americans, place; and on being aſked the reaſon of this proceed- 
ing, they replied, that the people had ſeized them leſt 
they ſhould be made uſe of againſt themſelves. After 
this the aſſembly met, and reſolved that ammunition 
and warlike ſtores ſhould be purchaſed with the public 
money. ; 
New-Hemathire followed the example of Rhode- 
Iſland, and ſeized a ſmall fort for the ſake of the pow- 
der and military ſtores it contained. In Penſylvania, 
however, a convention was held, which expreſſed an 
earneſt deſire of reconciliation with the mother-coun- 
try; though, at the ſame time, in the ſtrongeſt manner 
declaring, that they were reſolved to take up arms in 
defence of their juſt rights, and defend to the laſt their 
oppoſition to the late acts of parliament ; and the peo- 
ple were exhorted to apply themſclves with the great- 
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Sometimes it was thought expedient to 


oon be obliged 
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eſt aſſiduity to the proſecution of ſach manufaQures as America. 
were neceſlary for their defence and ſubſiſtence, ſuch ———— 
as ſalt, ſalt- petre, gunpowder, ſteel, &c. This was 
the univerſal voice of the colonies, New-York only 
excepted. The aſſembly of that province, as yet ig- 
norant of the fate of their laſt remonſtrance, refuſed to 
concur with the other colonies in their determination 
to throw off the Britiſh yoke: their attachment, how- 
ever, was very faint, and by the event it appeared that 
a perſeverance in the meaſures which the miniſtry had 
adopted was ſufficient to unite them to the reſt. | 

As the diſturbances had originated in the province 
of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and there continued all along 


with the greateſt violence, ſo this was the province 


where the firſt hoſtilities were formally commenced. 

In the beginning of February the provincial congreſs 

met at Cambridge; and as no friends to Britain could 180 
now find admittance to that aſſembly, the only conſide- Maſſachu- 
ration was how to make proper preparations for war. biw recom- 
Expertneſs in military diſcipline was recommended in art Ay pre- 
the ſtrongeſt manner, and ſeveral military inſtitutions parations 
enacted ; among which that of the uiunute- men was for war. 
one of the moſt remarkable. Theſe were choſen from 

the moſt active and expert among the militia ; aud their 

buſineſs was to keep themſelves in conſtant readineſs 


at the call of their officers; from which perpetual vigi- 


lance they derived their title. It was now eaſily ſeen 
that a flight occaſion would bring on hoſtilities, which 


could not but be attended with the moſt violent and cer- 


tain deſtruction to the vanquiſhed party ; for both were 
ſo much exaſperated by a long courſe of reproaches and 
literary warfare, that they ſeemed to be filled with the 
utmoſt inveteracy againſt each other, 

On the 26th of February General Gage having been 
informed that a number of field- pieces had been brought 
to Salem, diſpatched a party to ſeize them. Their 
road was obſtructed by a river, over which was a 
draw-bridge. This the people had pulled up, and re- 
fuſed to let down: upon which the ſoldiers ſeized a 
boat to ferry them over ; but the people cut out her 
bottom. Hoſtilities would immediately have commen- 
ced, had it not been for the interpolition of a clergy- 
man, who repreſented to the military, on the one hand, 
the folly of oppoſing ſuch numbers; and to the people, 
on the other, that as the day was far ſpent the military 
could not execute their deſign, ſo that they might with» - 
out any fear leave them the quiet poſſeſſion of the draw- 
bridge. This was complied with; and the ſoldiers, af- 


ter having remained for ſome time at the bridge, re- 


turned without executing their orders. 181 
The next attempt, however, was attended with more gꝶirmiſh at 
ſerious conſequences, General Gage, having been in- Lexington, 
formed that a large quantity of ammunition and mili- _ 
tary ſtores had been collected at Concord, about 20 
miles from Boſton, and where the provincial congreſs 
was ſitting, ſent a detachment, under the command of 
Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn, to deſtroy the ſtores, 
and, as was reported, to ſeize Meſſrs. Hancock and 
Adams, the leading men of the congreſs. They ſet 
out before day-break, on the 19th of April, marching 
with the utmoſt ſilence, and ſecuring every one the 
met on the road, that they might not be Were 
But notwithſtanding all their care, the continual ring- 
ing of bells and firing of guns as they went along, 
ſoon gave them notice that the country was alarmed. 


About 


ſetts aſſem- 
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America. About five in the morning they had reached Lexington, 
—— 15 miles from Boſton, where the militia of the place 


were exerciſing. An officer called out to them to diſ- 
perſe; but, as they {till continued in a body, he ad- 
vanced, diſcharged his piſtol, and ordered his foldicrs 
to fire; who inſtantly obeyed, and killed and wounded 
ſeveral of the militia. The detachment then proceeded 
to Concord, where, having deſtroyed the ſtores, they were 
encountered by the Americans; and a ſcuffle enſued, 
in which ſeveral fell on both ſides. The purpoſe of 
their expedition being thus accompliſhed, it was neceſ- 
ſary for the king's troops to retreat, which they did 
through a continual fire kept upon them from Concord 
to Lexington. Here their ammunition was totally ex- 
zended ; and they would have been unavoidably cut off, 

ad not a conſiderable reinforcement commanded by 
Lord Percy met them. The Americans, however, 


continued their attack with great fury; and the Britiſh 


152 By this engagement the ſpirits of the Americans The loſs on the Britith fide amounted to about 1000, 
3 * e were ſo raiſed, that they meditated nothing leſs than among whom were 19 officers killed and 70 wounded ; 
ble before the total expulſion of the Britiſh troeps from Boſton. that of the Americans did not exceed 500, | 
Boſton, An army of 20,000 men was aſſembled, who formed The Britiſh troops claimed the victory in this en- 
a line of encampment from Roxbury to Myſtic, through gagement; but it muſt be allowed that it was dearly 
a ſpace of about 30 miles; and here they were ſoon after bought; and the Americans boaſted that the real ad— 
Joined by a large body of Connecticut troops, under vantages were on their ſide, as they had fo much weak- 
General Putnam, an old officer of great bravery and ened the enemy that they durſt not afterwards venture 
experience. By this formidable force was the town of out of their entrenchments. Conſidering that this was 
Boſton now kept blocked up. General Gage, how- the firſt time the provincials had been in actual ſervice, 
ever, had fo itrongly fortified it, that the enemy, it muſt be owned that they behaved with preat ſpirit, 
powerful as they were, durſt not make an attack; and by no means merited the appellation of cowards, 
while, on the other hand, his force was by far ioo in- with which they were ſo often branded in Eritain. 174 
ſignificant to meet ſuch an enemy in the field. But In other places the ſame determined ſpirit of reſiſ- The ame- 
towards the end of May, a conſiderable reinforecment ance appeared on the part of the Americans. Lord ricans be- 
having arrived, with Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and North's conciliatory ſcheme was utterly rejected by the come more 
Clinton, he was ſoon enabled to attempt ſomething of aſſemblies of Penſylvania and New-Jericy, and after— = ware 
conſequence ; and this, the boaits of the provincials, wards in every other colony. The commencement oi in thre 
that they were beſie ging thoſe who had been ſent to ſub- hoſtilities at Lexington determined the colony of New- poſticn. 
due them, ſeemed to render neceſſary. Some {kir- York, which had hitherto continued to waver, to mite 
mithes in the mean time happened in the iſlands lying with rhe reſt; and as the ſituation of New-York ren- 
of Boſton harbour, in which the Americans had the ders it unable io reſiſt an attack from the ſea, it was 
advaniage, and burnt an armed ſchooner, which her reſolved, before the arrival of a Britiſh fleet, to ſecure 
people 124 been obliged to abandon after ſhe was the military ſtores, {end off the women and children, 
| left'aground hy the tide. Nothing decifive, however, and to ſet fire to the city if it was ſtill found incapable 
183 took place till the 17th of June, In the neighbour- of defence. The exportation of proviſions was every 
Pattle at hood of Charleſtown, a place on the northern ſhore of where prohibited, particularly to the Britiſh fiſhery on 
1 the peninſula on which Boſton ſtands, is an high ground the banks of Newfoundland, or to ſuch colonies of A- 
His 


would till have been in the utmoſt danger had it not 
been for two field · pieces which Lord Percy had brought 
with him. By theſe the impetnoſity of the Americans 
was checked, and the Britiſh made good their retreat to 
Boſton with the loſs of 250 killed and wounded : that 
of the Americans was about 60. 


called Bunker's Hill, which overlooks and commands 
the whole town of Boſton. | 
the provincials took poſſe ſiion of this place, and work- 
ed with ſuch indefatigable diligence, that, to the aſto- 
niſhment of their enemies, they had, before day-light, 


almott completed a redoubt, with a ſtrong entrench- 


ment reaching half a mile caftward, as far as the river 
Myltic. After this they were obliged to ſuſtain a 
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In the night of the 16th 
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derable body of foot was then landed at the foot of Americ. 
Bunker's Hill, under the command of Generals Howe 


and Pigot ; the former being appointed to attack the 
lines, and the latter the redoubt. The Americans, 
however, having the advantage of the ground, as well 
as of their intrenchments, poured down ſuch inceſſant 
volleys as threatened the whole body with deſtruction ; 
and General Howe was for a little time left almoſt 
alone, all his officers being killed or wounded. The 
provincials in the mean time had taken poſſeſſion of 
Charleſtown, ſo that General Pigot was obliged to 
contend with them in that place as well as in the re- 
doubt. The conſequence was, that he was oyer- 
matched ; his troops were thrown into diſorder ; and he 
would in all probability have been defeated, had not 
General Clinton advanced to his relief : upon which the 
attack was renewed with ſuch fury, that the provincials 
were driven beyond the neck that leads to Charleſtown. 
In the heat of the engagement the Britiſh troops, in or- 
der to deprive the enemy of a cover, ſet fire to Charleſ- 
town, which was totally conſumed ; and, eventually, the 
Americans were obliged to retreat over Charleſtown 
neck, which was raked by an inceſſant fire from the 


Glaſgow man of war, and ſcveral floating batteries, 


merica as ſhould adhere to the Britiſh intereſt. Con- 


greſs reſolved on the eſtabliſhment of an army, and of 


a large paper-currency in order to ſupport it. In the 


inland northern colonies, Colonels Eaſton and Ethan 
Allen, without receiving any orders from Congreſs, or 


communicating their deſign to any body, with a party 
of only 250 men, ſurpriſed the forts of Crown-Point, 


175 


Ticonderago, and the reſt that form a communication * 
betwixt the colonies and Canada. On this occaſion 8 
200 pieces of cannon fell into their hands, beſides mor- I icordeta- 
tars and a large quantity of military ſtores, together gotaken!? 
with two armed veſſels, and materials for il. conſtruc- the An 
tion of others, wo cans. 

| After 


heavy and incellant fire from the ſhips and floating bat- 
teries with which Charleſtown neck was ſurronnded, 
as well as the cannon that could reach the place from 
Boſton ; in ſpite of which, however, they continned 
their work, and finiſhed it before mid-day. , A conſi- 


America. 
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After the battle of Bunker's Hill, the provincials 


erecdted fortifications on the heights which commanded 


Charleſtown, and ſtrengthened the reſt in ſuch a man- 


ner that there was no hope of driving them from 


thence ; at the ſame time that their activity and bold- 
neſs aſtoniſhed the Britiſh officers, who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to entertain a mean and unjuſt opinion of their 
courage. | 

The troops, thus ſhut up in Boſton, were ſoon re- 
duced to diſtreſs. Their neceſſities obliged them to 
attempt the carrying off the American cattle on the 
iilands before Boſton, which produced frequent ſkir- 
miſhes ; but the provincials, better acquainted with the 
navigation of theſe ſhores, landed an the iſands, de- 
ſtroyed or carried off whatever was of any uſe, burned 
the light-houſe at the entrance of the harbour, and 


took priſoners the workmen ſcnt to repair it, as well 


as a party of marines who guarded them. Thus the 
garriſon were reduced to the neceſſity of ſending out 


armed veſſels to make prizes indiſcriminately of all that 


came in their way, and of landing in different places to 
plander for ſubſiſtence as well as they could. 

The congreſs in the mean time continued to act with 
all the vigour which its conſtituents had expected. 


Articles of confederation and perpetual union were 


drawn up and ſolemnly agreed upon ; by which they 
bound themſelves and their poſterity for ever. Theſe 
were in ſubſtance as follows. 


I. Each colony was to be independent within itſelf 3 


and to retain an abſolute ſovereignty in all domeſtic 
affairs. : 

2. Delegates to be annually elected to meet in con- 
greſs, at fich time and place as ſhould be enacted in 
the preceding congreſs. 5 

3. This aſſembly ſhould have the power of deter- 
mining war or peace, making alliances ; and in ſhort 
all that power which ſovereigns of ſtates uſually claim 
as their own. 


mon treaſury, and raiſed by a poll-tax on males be- 
tween 16 and 60; the proportions to be determined by 
the laws of the colony. | 

5. An executive council to be appointed to act in 
place of the congreſs during its receſs. | 

6. No colony to make war with the Indians without 
conſent of congreſs. | | | 
7. The bonndaries of all the Indian lands to be ſecu- 
red and aſcertained to them; and no purchaſes of lands 
were to be made by individuals, or even by a colony, 
without conſent of congreſs. _ 

8. Agents appointed by congreſs ſhould reſide a- 
mong the Indians, to prevent frauds in trading with 
them, and to relieve, at the public expence, their wants 


and diſtreſſes. ä 
9. This confederation to laſt until there ſhould be 


a reconciliation with Britain ; or, if that event ſhould 
not take place, it was to be perpetual, 

After the action of Bunker's Hill, however, when 
the power of Great Britain appeared leſs formidable in 
the eyes of America than before, congreſs proceeded 
formally to juſtify their proceedings in a declaration 
drawn up in terms more cxpreſſive, and well calculated 
to excite attention. 

% Were it poſlible (ſaid they) for men who excr- 
ciſe their reaſon, to belicve that the divine Author of 

V-OL: 1 


1 
our exiſtence intended a part of the human race to hold America. 
an abſolute property in and unbounded power over 
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others, marked out by His infinite goodneſs and wil- 
dom as the objects of a legal domination, never right- 
fully reſiſtible, however ſevere and oppreſſive; the in- 
habitants of theſe colonies might at leaſt require from 
the parliament of Great-Britain ſome evidence that this 
dreadful authority over them had been granted to that 
body: but a reverence for our Great Creator, princi- 
ples of humanity, and the dictates of common ſenſe, 
mult convince all thoſe who reflect upon the ſubject, 
that government was inſtituted to promote the welfare 
of mankind, and onght to be adminiſtered for the at- 
tainment of that end, | | 
« The legiſlature of Great-Britain, however, ſti- 
mulated by an inordinate paſſion for power, not only 
unjuſtiſiable, but which they know to be peculiarly re- 
probated by the very conſtitution of that kingdom; 
and deſpairing of ſucceſs in any mode of conteſt where 
regard ſhould be had to law, truth, or right; have, at 
length, deſerting thoſe, attempted to effect their cruel 
and impolitic purpoſe of enſlaving theſe colonies by vi- 
olence, and have thereby rendered it neeeflary for tis 
to cloſe with their laſt appeal from reaſon to arms. 
Yet, however blinded that aſſembly may be, by their 
intemperate rage for unlimited domination, fo to flight 
Juſtice in the opinion of mankind, we eſteem ourſelves 
bound by obligations to the reſt of the world to make 
known the juſtice of our canſe,” | | 
After taking notice of the manner in which their an- 
ceſtors left Britain, the happineſs attending the mutual 
friendly commerce betwixt that country and her colo- 
nies, and the remarkable ſucceſs of the late war, they 
ee as follows: The new miniſtry, finding the 
rave ſoes of Britain, though frequently defeated, yet 
ſtill contending, took up the unfortunate idea of grant- 
ing them a haity peace, and of then ſubduing her faith- 


ful friends, 
4. The expences of war to be paid out of the com- 


«© Theſe devoted colonies were jndged to be in ſuch 
a ſtate as to preſent victories without bloodſhed, and 


all the eaſy emoluments of ſtatutable plunder. The 


uninterrupted tenor of their peaceable and reſpectful 
behaviour from the beginning of their colonization ; 
their dutiful, alous, and uſeful ſervices during the 
war, though ſo recently and amply acknowledged in 
the moſt honourable manner by his Majeſty, by the 
late king, and by parliament, could not ſave them 
from the intended innovations. Parliament was influ- 
cnced to adopt the pernicious project; and aſſuming a 
new power over them, has in the courſe of eleven years 
given ſuch deciſive ſpecimens of the ſpirit and conſe- 
quences attending this power, as to leave no doubt of 
the effects of acquieſcence under it. | 

* They have undertaken to give and grant our mo- 
ney without our conſent, though we haye ever exer- 
ciſed an excluſive right to diſpole of our own proper- 
ty. Statutes have been paſſed for extending the juriſ- 
diction of the courts of admiralty and vice-admiralty 
beyond their ancient limits; for "depriving us of the 
accuſtomed and ineflimable rights of trial by jury, in 
caſcs affecting both life and property; for ſuſpending 
the legiſlature of one of our colonies; for interdicting 
all commerce to the capital of another; and for altcr- 
ing fundamentally the form of government eltabliſhed 
by charter, and ſecured by acts of its own legillature ; 
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America. and ſolemnly confirmed by the crown ; for exemptin 
—— thc murderers of coloniſts from legal trial, and in et- 


fect from puniſhment ; for erecting in a neighbouring 
province, acquired by the joint arms of Great-Britain 
and America, a deſpotiſm dangerous to our very exiſt- 
ence; and for quartering ſoldiers upon the coloniſts in 
time of a profound peace. It has alſo been reſolved 
in parliament, that coloniſts, charged with committing 
_— offences, ſhall be tranſported to England to be 
tried. g 

« Bat why ſhould we enumerate our injuries in de- 
121] ?—By one ſtatute it was declared, that parliament 
can of right make laws to bind us in all caſes what- 
ever. What is to defend us againſt ſo enormous, ſo 
unlimited a power? Not a ſingle perſon who aſſumes 
it is choſen by us, or is ſubject to our controul or in- 
fluence ; but, on the contrary, they are all of them ex- 
empt from the operation of ſuch laws; and an Ameri- 
can revenue, if not diverted from the oſtenſible pur- 
poſes for which it is raiſed, would actually lighten 
their own burdens in proportion as it increaſes ours. 

« We ſaw the miſery to which ſuch deſpotiſm would 
reduce us. We for ten years inceſſantly and ineffec- 
tually beſieged the throne as ſupplicants ; we reaſoned, 
we remonſtrated with parliament in the moſt mild and 
decent language ; but adminiſtration, ſenſible that we 
ſhould regard theſe meaſures as freemen ought to do, 
ſent over fleets and armies to enforce them. 

« We have purſued every temperate, every reſpect- 
ſul meaſure ; we have even proceeded to break off all 
commercial intercourſe with our fellow- ſubjects, as our 
laſt peaceable admonition, that our attachment to no 
nation on earth would ſupplant our attachment to li- 
berty ; this we flattered ourſelves was the ultimate ſtep 
of the controverſy ; but ſubſequent events have ſhown 
how vain was this hope of finding moderation in our 
enemies! | 

«© The Lords and Commons, in their addreſs in the 
month of February, ſaid, that a rebellion at that time 
actually exiſted in the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; 
and that thoſe concerned in it had been countenanced 
and encouraged by unlawful combinations and engage- 
ments entered into by his majeſty's ſubjects in ſeveral 
of the colonies; and therefore theydeſought his Ma- 
jeſty that he would take the moſt effectual meaſures to 
— Sing due obedience to the laws and authoruy of the 
ſapreme legiſlature. Soon after the commercial inter- 
courſe of whole colonies with foreign countries was cut 
off by an act of parliament; by another, ſeveral of 


them were entirely prohibited from the fiſheries in the 


ſcas near their coaſts, on which they always depended 
for their ſubſiſtence; and large reinforcements of ſhips 
and troops were immediately ſent over to General 
Gage. | 

„ PFruitleſs were all the intreaties, arguments, and 
eloquence of an illuſtrious band of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed peers and commoners, who nobly and ſtrenuouſly 


aſſerted the juſtice of our cauſe, to ſtay, or even to mi- 


ti ate, the heedleſs fury with which theſe accumulated 
outrages were hurried on. Equally fruitteſs was the 


interference of the city of London, of Briſtol, and 


of many other reſpectable towns in our favour.” 

After having reproached parliament, General Gage, 
and the Britiſh government in general, they proceed 
thus: © We are reduced to the alternative of chooſing 
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an unconditional ſubmiſſion to tyranny, or reſiſtance by America, 
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force. The latter is our choice. We have counted 
the coſt of this conteſt, and find nothing ſo dreadful 
as voluntary ſlavery. Honour, juſtice, and humanity, 
forbid us tamely to ſurrender that freedom which we 
received from our gallant anceſtors, and which our in- 
nocent poſterity have a right to receive from us, Our 
canſe is juſt ; our nnion is perfect; our internal re- 
ſources are great; and, if neceſſary, foreign aſſiſtance 
is undoubtedly attainable, We fight not for glory or 
conqueſt ; we exhibit to mankind the remarkable ſpec- 
tacle of a people attacked by unprovoked enemies. 
bl, boaſt of their privileges and civilization, and yet 
9 


er no milder conditions than ſervitude or death. 


In our native land, in defence of the freedom that 
is our birthright, for the protection of our property 
acquired by the honeſt induſtry of our forefathers and 
our own, againſt violence actually offered, we have 


taken np arms; we ſhall lay them down when hoſti- 


lities ſhall ceaſe on the part of our aggreſſors, and all 
danger of their being renewed ſhall be removed 
and not before,” | 


Theſe are ſome of the moſt ſtriking paſſages in the 


declaration of congreſs on taking up arms agaiiſt 


Great-Britain, and dated July th, 1775. Without 


inquiring whether the principles on which it is founded 


are right or wrong, the determined ſpirit which it 


ſhows, ought to have convinced the people of Britain, 


that the conqueſt of America was an event ſcarce ever 
to be expected. In every other reſpect an equal ſpirit 
was ſhown; and the rulers of the Britiſh nation had 
the mortification to ſee thoſe whom they ſtyled rebels 


trek ay A 
and traitors, ſucceed in negociations in which they Quebec bill 


themſelves were utterly foiled, In the paſſing of the diſagree- 
Quebec-bill, miniſtry had flattered themſelves that the 1 


Canadians would be ſo much attached to them on ac- 


very readily join in any attempt againſt the coloniſts 
who had reprobated that bill in ſuch ſtrong terms: but 
in this, as in every thing elſe indeed, they found them- 
ſelves miſtaken. The Canadians having been ſubject 
to Britain for a period of 15 years, and being thus ren- 
dered ſenſible of the advantages of Britiſh government, 
received the bill itſelf with evident marks of di ſappro- 
bation ; nay, reprobated it as tyrannical and oppreſſive. 
A ſcheme had 466 formed for General Carleton, go- 
vernor of the province, to raiſe an army of Canadians 
Where with to act againſt the Americans; and ſo ſan- 
guine were the hopes of adminiſtration in this reſpect, 
that they had ſent 20,000 ſtand of arms, and a great 
quantity of military ſtores, to Fpebec for the purpoſe. 
But the people, though they did not join the Ameri- 
cans, yet were found immoveable in their purpoſe to 
ſtand nenter. Application was made to the biſhop ; but 
he declined to interpoſe his influence, as contrary to 
the rules of the Popiſh clergy : ſo that the ntmoſt ef- 


forts of government in this province were found to an- 


ſwer little or no purpoſe. 

The Britiſh adminiſtration next tried to engage the 
Indians in their cauſe. But though agents were diſ- 
perſed among them with large preſents to the chiefs, 
they univerſally replied, that they did not underſtand 
the nature of the quarrel, nor conld they diſtinguiſh 
whether thoſe who dwelt in America or on the other 
ſide of the ocean were in fault: but they were ſur- 
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America. priſed to ſee Engliſhmen aſk their aſſiſtance againſt 
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one another; and adviſed them io be reconciled, and 
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Speech of 


the com- 


from con- 


not to think of ſhedding the blood of their brethren, — 
To the repreſentations of congreſs they paid more re- 


ſpect. Theſe ſet forth, that the Engliſh on the other 


ide of the ocean, had taken up arms to enſlave, not 
only their countrymen in America, but the Indians al- 
ſo; and if the latter ſhould enable them to overcome 


the coloniſts, they themſelves would ſoon be reduced to 


a ſtate of ſlavery alſo. By arguments of this kind theſe 
ſavages were engaged to remain neuter; and thus the 
coloniſts were freed from a molt dangerous enemy. On 
this occaſion the congreſs thought proper to hold a ſo- 
lemn conference with the different tribes of Indians, 
The ſpeech made by them on the occaſion is curious, 
but too long to be fully inſerted. The following is a 
ſpecimen of the European mode of addreſling theſe 


people. 


« Brothers, Sachems, and Warriors ! 
«© We the delegates from the Twelve United Pro- 
vinces, now ſitting in general congreſs at Philadelphia, 


miſſioners ſend their talk to 29 our brothers. 


greſs to the 


Indians. 


Brothers and Friends, now attend! | 
« When our fathers croſſed the great water, and 
came over to this land, the king of England gave them 
a talk, aſſuring them that they and their children ſhould 


'be his children; and that if they would leave their na- 


tive country, and make ſettlements, and live here, and 
buy and ſell, and trade with their brethren beyond the 
water, they ſhould ſtill keep hold of the fame cove- 
nant-chain, and enjoy peace; and it was covenanted, 


that the fields, houſes, goods, and poſſeſſions, which 


our fathers ſhould acquire, ſhould remain to them as 
their own, and be their childrens for ever, and at their 
ſole diſpoſal. 


« Brothers and Friends, open an car! 


« We will now tell you of the quarrel betwixt the 


counſellors of King George and the inhabitants and co- 


lonies of America. 


Many of his counſellors have perſuaded him to 
break the covenant- chain, and not to ſend us any more 
good talks. They have prevailed upon him to enter 


into a covenant againſt us, and have torn aſunder, and 


caſt behind their backs, the good old covenant which 
their anceſtors and ours entered into, and took ſtrong 


hold of. They now tell us they will put their hands 


into our pocket without aſking, as though it were their 
own; and at their pleaſure they will take from us our 
charters, or written civil conſtitution, which we love 
as our lives; alſo our plantations, our houſes, and 
our goods, whenever they pleaſe, without aſking our 
leave. They tell us that our veſſels may go to that or 
this iſland in the ſea, but to this or that particular iſland 
we ſhall not trade any wore; and in caſe of our non- 
compliance with theſe new orders, they ſhut up our 
harbours. | 

“ Brothers, we live on the ſame ground with you; 
the ſame iſland is our common birth- place. We deſire 
to fit down under the ſame tree of peace with you: 
let us water its roots, and cheriſh the growth, till the 
large leaves and flouriſhing branches ſhall extend to 
the ſetting ſun, and reach the ſkies, If any thing diſ- 
agreeable ſhould ever fall out between us, the Twelve 
United Colonies, and yon, the Six Nations, to wound 
dur peace, let us immediately ſcek meaſures for heal- 


ing the breach, From the preſent ſituation of our af- America. 
fairs, we judge it expedient to kindle up a ſmall fire at . 
Albany, where we may hear each other's voice, and 
diſcloſe our minds fully to one another.” 

The other remarkable tranſactions of this congreſs 
were the ultimate refuſal of the conciliatory propoſal 
made by Lord North, of which ſuch ſanguine expecta- 
tions had been formed by the Engliſh miniſtry ; and 
appointing a generaliſſimo to command their armies, a 
which were now very numerous. The perſon choſen e en 
for this purpoſe was GEORGE WASHINGTON : a man Waſhing- 
ſo univerſally beloved, that he was raiſed to ſuch a high ton ap- 
{tation by. the unanimous. voice of congreſs; and his pointed 
ſubſequent conduct ſhowed him every way worthy of commander 
it. Horace, Gates and Charles Lee, two Engliſh offi- is chief. 
cers of conſiderable reputation, were alſo. choſen ; the 
former an adjntant-general, the ſecond a major-gene- 
ral, Artemus Ward, Philip Schuyler, and Iſrael Put- 
nam, were likewiſe nominated majer-generals. Seth 
Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, David Wooſter, Wil- 


_ liam Heath, Joſeph Spencer, John Thomas, John Snl- 
| livan, and Nathaniel Green, were choſen brigadier- 


generals at the ſame time. | 

Congreſs had now allo the ſatisfaction to receive de- 193 
puties from the colony of Georgia, expreſſing a deſire Georgia ac- 
to join the confederacy. The reaſons they gave for re- cedes to 
nouncing their allegiance to Britain was, that the con- the confe- 
duct of parliament towards the other colonies had been e 
oppreſſive; that though the obnoxious acts had not been 
extended to them, they could view this only as an omiſ- 
ſion, becauſe of the ſeeming little conſequence of their 
colony ; and therefore looked upon it rather to be a 
ſlight than a favour, At the ſame time they framed a 
petition to the king, ſimilar to that ſent by the other 


_ colonies, and which met with a ſimilar reception, 


The ſucceſs which had hitherto attended the Ameri- 


cans in all their meaſures, now emboldened them to 


think not only of defending themſelves, but likewiſe 

of acting offenſively againſt Great-Britain, The con- 194 
queſt of Canada appeared an object within their reach, The Ame | 
and one that would be attended with many advantages; ricans at- 
and as an invaſion of that province was already facili- tempt the 
tated by the taking of Crown- Point and Ticonderoga, e of 
it was reſolved if poſſible to penetrate that way into 
Canada, and reduce Quebec during the winter, before 

the fleets and armies which they were well aſſured 

would fail thither from Britain ſhould arrive. By or- 

der of congreſs, therefore, 3000 men were put under 


the command of Generals Montgomery and Schuyler, 


with orders to proceed to Lake Champlain, from whence 
they were to be conveyed in flat-bottomed boats to the 
mouth of the river Sorel, a branch of the great river 
St. Lawrence, and on which is ſituated a fort of the 
ſame name with the river. On the other hand, they 
were oppoſed by General Carlcton, governor of Cana- 
da, a man of great activity and experience in war; 
who, with a very few troops, had hitherto been able to 
keep in awe the diſaffected people of Canada, notwith- 
ſtanding all the repreſentationsof the coloniſts, He had 
now augmented his army by a conſiderable number of 
Indians, and promiſed, even in his preſent ſituation, to 
make a very formidable reſiſtance. _ 

As ſoon as General Montgomery arrived at Crown- 
Point, he received information that ſevcral armed veſ- 
{els were ſtationed at St. John's, a ſtrong fort on the 
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America. Sorel, with a view to te his croſſing the lake ; on 
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Sen. Carle- | 
ton defeat- theſe new levies, he was attacked by the provincials, 


ed, 


*t John's 
fort taken, 
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which he took poſſe lion of an iſland wich commands 
the mouth of the Sorel, and by which he could prevent 
them from entering the lake. In conjunction with 
General Schayler, . next proceeded to St john's: 
but finding that place too ſtrong, it was agrecd in a 


council of war, to retire to Ifle aux Noix, where General 


Schuyler being taken ill, Montgomery was left to com- 
mand alone, His firſt ſtep was to gain over the Indians 
whom Gen. Carleton had employed, and this he in a 
great meaſure accompliſhed ; after which, on recciv- 
ing the full number of troops appointed for his expediti- 
on, he determined to lay ſiege to St John's. In this 
he was facilitated by the reduction of Chamblee, a 
ſmall fort in the neighbourhood, where he found a 
large ſupply of powder. An attempt was made by 
General Carlcton to relieve the place ; for which pur- 
poſe he with great pains collected about 1000 Canadi- 
ans, while Colonel Maclean propoſed to raiſe a regi- 
ment of the Highlanders who had emigrated from their 
own country to America, 

But while Gen. Carleton was on his march with 


and utterly defeated ; which being made Known to an- 
other body of Canadians who had joined Colonel Mac- 
lean, they abandoned him withont ſtriking a blow, and 
he was obliged to retreat to Quebec, 


The defcat of Gencral Carleton was a ſufficicnt re- 


compence to the Americans for that of Colonel Ethan 
Allen, which had happened ſome time before. The 
ſacceſs which had attended this gentleman againſt 
Crown-Point and Ticonderago had emboldened him 
to make a ſimilar attempt on Montreal; but being 
attacked by the militia of the place, ſupported by a 
detachment of regulars, he was entirely defeated and 
taken priſoner, | | 

As the defeat of General Carleton and the deſertion 


of Maclean's forces left no room for the garriſon of St 


23 to hope for any relief, they now conſented to 
urrender themſelves priſoners of war; but were in 
other reſpects treated with great humanity, They 
were in number 500 regulars and 200 Canadians, a- 
mong whom were many of the French nobility, who 
had been very active in promoting the cauſe of Britain 
among their countrymen, 

General Montgomery next took meaſures to prevent 
the Britiſh ſhipping from paſſing down the river from 
Montreal to Quebec. 
fectually, that the whole were taken. The town it- 


And like- ſelf was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and it was 
wiſe Mont- with the utmoſt difficulty that General Carleton cſcaped 


real 
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in an open boat by the favour of a dark night. 

No Ather obſtacle now remained in che way of the 
Americans to the capital, except what aroſc from the 
nature of the country; aud theſe indeed were very 
conſiderable. Nothing, however, could damp the ar- 


dour of the provincials. Notwithſtanding it was now 


the middle of November, and the depth of winter was 
at hand, Colonel Arnold formed a deſign of penetra- 


Col. Arnold ting through woods, moraſſes, and the moſt frightful 
penctrates ſolitudes from New-England to Canada by a nearer 
into Cana- way than that which Montgomery had choſen ; and 
this he accomplithed in ſpite of cvery difficulty, to the 
aſtoniſhmeat of all who ſaw or heard of the attempt. 
A tlürd part of his men under another colonel had been 


da. 
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This he accompliſhed fo ef- 
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obliged to leave him by the way, for want of proviſi- America 
ons; the total want of artillery rendered his preſence ——w— 


inſiguiſicaut before a place ſtrongly ſoriified ; and the 
ſmallneſs of his army rendered it even doubtful whe- 
ther he could have taken the town by furpriſe. The 
Canadians indeed were amazed at the exploit, and their 
inclination to revolt from Britain was ſomewhat ang- 
mented ; but none of them as yet took up arms in be- 
half of America, 
town of Quebec was thrown proved detrimental rather 
than otherwiſc to the expedition ; as it doubled the 


The conſternation into which the 


vigilance and activity of the inhabitants to prevent any 


ſurpriſe ; and the appearance of common danger unitcd 
all parties, who, before the arrival of Arnold, were 
contending moſt violently with one another. He was 
therefore obliged to content himſelf with blocking up 
the avenues to the town, in order to diſtreſs the garri- 
ſon for want of proviſions ; and even this he was una- 
ble to do effectually, by reaſon of the ſmall number of 


his men. 


The matter was not much mended by the arrival of 


General Montgomery. The force he had with him, 
cven when united to that of Arnold, was too inſignifi- 
cant to attempt the reduction of a place fo ſtrongly 
fortified, eſpecially with the aſſiſtance only of a few 
mortars and field- pieces. 
nucd through the month of December, General Mont- 
gomcry, conſcious that he could accompliſh his end no 
othcr way than by ſurpriſe, reſolved to make an at- 


tempt on the laſt day of the year 1775. The method Attempt te 
| ſurpriſe 


he took at this time was perhaps the beſt that human 
wiſdom could deviſe, He advanced by break of day, 


in the midſt of an heavy fall of ſnow, which covered 


his men from the ſight of the enemy. Two real at- 
tacks were made by himſelf and Colonel Arnold, at 
the fame time that two feigned attacks were made on 
two other places, thus to diſtract the garriſon, and 


make them divide their forces. One of the real attacks 


was made by the people of New-York, and the other 
by thoſe of New-England under Arnold. Their hopes 
of ſurpriſing the place, however, were defeated by the 
ſignal for the attack being through ſome miſtake given 
too ſoon. Gencral Montgomery himſelf had the moſt 
dangerous place, being obliged to paſs between the ri- 
ver and ſome high rocks on which the Upper Town 
ſtands ; ſo that he was forced to make what haſte he 


After the ſiege had conti- 
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Quebec. 


could to cloſe with the enemy. His fate, however, 


was now decided. Having forced the firſt barrier, a 


violent diſcharge of muſketry and grape- not from the Gen. Mont- 
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ſecond killed him, his principal officers, and the moſt gomery 


of the party he commanded ; on which thoſe, who re- Killed, ard 
the Ameri 


cans de- 


mained immediatcly retreatcd, Colonel Arncld, in the 
mean time, made a deſperate attack on the Lower 
Town, and carried one oi the barricrs aſter an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance for an hour; but in the action he himſelf 
received a wonnd, which obliged him to withdraw. 
The attack, however, was continued by the officers 
whom he had left, and another barrier forced: but the 
garriſon, now percciving that nothing was to be fear- 
ed except from that quarter, collected their whole 
force againſt it ; and, after a deſperate engagement of 
three honrs, overpowered the provincials, and obliged 

them to ſurrender. | 
In this action, it muſt be confeſſed that the valour 
of the provincial troops could not be exceeged, They 
kad 


ſcated. 


rn 


America. 


—ů— 
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had fought under as great diſadvantages as thoſe 


which attended the Britiſh at Bunker's Hill, and had 


behaved equally well. - Such a terrible diſaſter left no 
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hope remaining of the accompliſhment of their purpoſe, 
as General Arnold could now ſcarce number 800 ef- 
fective men under his command. He did not, how- 
ever, abandon the province, or even remove to a greater 
diſtance than three miles ſrom Quebec; and here he 
ſtill found means to annoy the garriſon very conſider- 
ably by intercepting their n waa The Canadians, 
notwithſtanding the bad ſucceſs of the American arms, 
ſtill continned friendly ; and thus he was enabled to 
ſuſtain the hardſhips of a winter-encampment in that 
moſt ſeyere climate. The congreſs, far from paſling 
any cenſure on him for his misfortune, created him a 
brigadier-general, 

While hoſtilities were thus carried on with vigour in 
the north, the flame of contention was gradually ex- 


tending itſelf in the ſouth. Lord Dunmore, the go- 


vernor of Virginia, wzs involved in diſputes ſimilar to 
thoſe which had taken place in other colonies. I heſe 


had proceeded fo far that the aſſembly was diſſolved ; 


which in this province was attended with a conſequence 
unknown to the reſt. As Virginia contained a great 


number of ſlaves, it was neceſſary that a militia ſhould. 


be kept conſtantly on foot to keep them in awe. Du- 
ring the diſſolution of the aſſembly the militia-laws ex- 
pired; and the people, aſter com Pune of the danger 
they were in from the negroes, formed a convention, 


which enacted that each county ſhould raiſe a quota 


for the defence of the province, Dunmore, on this, 
removed the powder from Williamſburg; which created 
ſuch diſcontents, that an immediate quarrel would pro- 
bably have enſued, had not the merchants of the town 
undertaken to obtain ſatisfaction for the injury ſuppo- 
ſed to be done to the community. This tranquillity, 
however, was ſoon interrupted ; the pcople, alarmed 
by-a report that an armed party were on their way 
from the man of war where the powder had been de- 


poſited, aflembled in arms, and determined to oppoſe 


by force any farther removals. In ſome of the confe- 
rences which paſled at this time, the. governor let fall 
ſome unpuarded expreſſions, ſuch as threatening them 
with ſetting up the royal ſtandard, proclaiming liber- 
ty to the negroes, deſtroying the town of Williamſ- 


burg, &c. which were afterwards made public, and ex- 


aggerated in ſuch a manner as greatly to increaſe the 
public ferment. | 

The people now held frequent aſſemblics, Some of 
them took up arms with a deſigu to force the governor 
to reſtore the powder, and to take the public money 
into their own poſſeſſion: but on their way to Wil- 
liamſburg for this purpole, they were met by the re- 


_ ceiver-general, who became ſecurity for the payment 
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of the gun-powder, and the inhabitants promiſed to 
take care of the magazine and public revenue. 

By this inſurrection the governor was ſo much inti- 
midated, that he ſent his family on board a man of 
war, He himſelf, however, iſſied a proclamation, in 
which he declared the behaviour of the perſon who 
promoted the tumult treaſonable, accuſed the people of 
diſſaffection, &c. On their part they were by no means 
deficient in recriminating; and ſome letters of his to 
Britain being about the ſame time diſcovered, conſe- 
quences enſued extremely ſimilar to thoſe which had 


been occaſiened by thoſe of Mr Hutchinſon at Boſton. America. 
"In this ſtate of confuſion the nn I 
neceſſary to fortify his palace with artillery, and pro- portifies his 


cure a party of marines to guard it. Lord North's palace. 


conciliatory propoſal arriving alſo about the ſame time, 

he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to cauſe the people com- 

ply with it. The arguments he uſed were plauſible ; 

and, had not matters already gone to ſuch a pitch of 206 
diſtraction, it is highly probable that ſome attention His argu- 
would have been paid to them. © The view (he ſaid) ments for 
in which the colonies enght to behold this conciliatory L. North's 
propoſal, was no more than an earneſt admonition from conciliato- 
Great-Britain to relieve her wants: that the utmoſt I Plan. 
condeſcendence had been uſed in the mode of applica | 
tion ; no determinate ſum having been fixed, as it was 

thought moſt worthy of Britiſh generoſity to take what 

they thought could be conveniently ſpared, and like- 

wiſe to leave the mode of railing it to themſelves,” &c. 

But the clamour and diſſatisfaction were now ſo univer- 

fal, that nothing elſe could be attended to. The po- 

vernor had called an aſſembly for the purpoſe of lay ing 

this conciliatory propoſal before them ; but it had been 


little attended to. The aſſembly began their ſeſſion by 


inquiries into the ſtate of the magazine. It had been 

broken into by ſome of the townſmen ; for which rea- 

ſon ſpring- guns had been placed there by the governor, 

which diſcharged themſelves upon the offenders at their 
entrance: theſe circumſtances, with others of a ſimilar 

kind, raiſed ſuch a violent uproar, that, as ſoon as the 20) 
preliminary buſineſs of the ſeſſion was over, the go- The gover- 
vernor retired on board a man of war, informing the nor retires 
aſſembly that he durſt no longer truſt himſelf on ſhore. on board a 
This produced a long conrſe of diſputation, which end- man of 
ed in a politive refund of the governor to truſt himſelt **** 
again in Williamſburg, even to give his aſſent to the 

bills, which could not be paſſed without it, and though 

the aſſembly offered to bind themſelves for his perſonal 

ſafety. In his turn he requeſted them to meet him on 

board the man of war, where he then was ; but his 

propoſal was rejected, and all further correſpondence 
containing the leaſt appearance of friendſhip was diſ- 
continued, | 208 
Lord Dunmore, having thus abandoned his povern- Attempts 
ment, attempted to reduce by force thoſe whom he could to reduce 


no longer govern. Some of the moſt ſtrenuous adhe- the colony . 


rents to the Britiſh cauſe, whom their zeal had render- Þ7 force: 

ed obnoxious at home, now repaired to him, He was 

alſo joined by numbers of black ſlaves. With theſe, 

and the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh ſhipping, he was for 

ſome time cnabled to carry on a kind of predatory war 

ſufficient to hurt and exaſperate, but not to ſubdue, 

After ſome inconſiderable attempts on land, proclaim- 

ing liberty to the ſlaves, and ſetting up the royal ſtan- 

dard, he took np his reſidence at Norfolk, a maritime 

town of ſome conſequence, where the people were bet- 

ter affected to Britain than in moſt other places. A 

conſiderable force, however, was collected againſt him; 

and the natural impetuoſity of his temper prompting 209 

him to act againſt them with more conrage-than cau- But is en- 

tion, he was entirely defeated, and obliged to retire to tirely de- 

his ſhipping, which was now crowded by the number feated. 

of thoſe who had incurred the reſentment of the pro- 

vincials. | 220 
In the mean time a ſcheme of the utmoſt magnitude I» o_ 

and importance was fermed by ore Mr Conolly, a Pen. 9 — 

. ſylvanian, virginia. 
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— ſtep of this plan was to enter into a league with the 
Ohio Indians. This he communicated to Lord Dun- 
more, and it received his approbation : Upon which 
Conolly ſet out, and 222 ſucceeded in his deſigu. 
On his return he was diſpatched to Gencral Gage, 
from whom he reccived a colonel's commiſſion, and ſet 
out in order to accompliſh the remainder of his ſcheme. 
The plan in general was, that he ſhould return to the 
Ohio, where, by the afliſtance of the Britiſh and In- 
dians in theſe parts, he was to penetrate through the 
back ſettlements into Virginia, and join Lord Dunmore 
211 at Alcxandria. But s accident very naturally to 
He is diſc9- he expected, he was diſcovered, taken priſoncr, and 


vered and conſiued. 
taken pri- 


Ss After the retreat of Lord Dunmore from Norfolk, 
; that place was taken poſſeſſion of by the provincials, 
who greatly diſtreſſed thoſe on board Lord Dunmore's 
fleet, by refuſing to ſupply them with any neceſſaries. 
This proceeding drew a remonſtrance from his Lord- 
ſhip; in which he inſiſted that the fleet ſhould be fur- 
| niſhed with neceſſaries; but his requeſt being denied, 
W a reſolution was taken to ſet fire to the town, After 
of Norfolk giving the inhabitants proper warning, a party landed, 
deſtroyed, under cover of a man of war, and fet fire to that part 
which lay neareſt the ſhore ; but the flames were ob- 
ſerved at the ſame time to break forth in every other 
quarter, and the whole town was reduced to aſhes. This 
univerſal deſtruction, occaſioned a loſs of more than 
L. 300,000. | 

213 In the ſouthern colonics of Carolina, the governors 
The gover- Were expelled, and obliged to take refuge on board of 
nors of men of war, as Lord Dunmore had been; Mr Martin, 
South and poyernor of North Carolina, on a charge of attempting 
North Ca- to raiſe the back-ſettlers, conſiſting chiefly of Scots 
rolina ex- Highlanders, againſt the colony. Having ſecured them- 

pelled. | 72 
ſclves againſt any attempts from theſe enemies, how- 
ever, they proceeded to regulate their internal con- 
cerns in the ſame manner as the reſt of the colonies ; 
and by the end of the year 1775, Britain beheld the 
whole of America united againſt her in the moſt deter- 
mined oppoſition, Her vaſt poſleſſions of that tract of 
land (ſince known by the name of the Thirteen United 
States) were now reduced to the ſingle town of Boſton ; 
in which her forces were beſieged by an enemy with 
whom they were apparently not able to cope, and by 
whom they muſt of courſe expect in a very ſhort time 
214 to be expelled. The ſituation of the inhabitants of 
Miſerable Boſton, indeed, was peculiarly unhappy. After hav- 
ſituation of ing failed in their attempts to Icave the town, general 
3 Gage had conſented to allow them to retire with their 
Boſton, Effects; but afterwards, treacherouſly refuſed to fulfil 
5 his promiſe, When he reſigned his place to general 
Howe in October 1775, the latter, apprehenſive that 
they might give intelligence of the ſituation of the Bri- 
tiſh troops, ſtrictly prohibited any perſon from leaving 
the place under pain of military execution. Thus 


matters continued till the month of March 1776, when 


the town was evacuated, 

215 On the 2d of that month, General Waſhington 0- 
Boſton ſe- pened a battery on the weſt ſide of the town, from 
verely can- whence it was bombarded, with a heavy fire of cannon 
nonaded by at the ſame time; and three days after, it was attacked 
the provin- by another battery from the eaſtern ſhore, This terri- 
clan. ble attack continued for 14 days without intermiſſion; 
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when General Howe, finding the place no longer te- America, 
nable, determined if poſlible to drive the _— from 


their works. Preparations were therefore made for a 
moſt vigorous attack, on an hill called Dorcheſter Neck, 
which the Americans had fortified in ſuch a manner 
as would in all probability have rendered the enter- 
prize next to deſperate. No difficulties, however, were 
ſufficient to daunt the ſpirit of the general; and 
every thing was in readineſs, when aſudden ſtorm pre- 
vented an exertion which mult have been productive 
of a dreadful waſte of blood. Next day, upon a more 
cloſe inſpection of the works they were to attack, it 
was thought adviſable to deſiſt from the enterprize al- 
together, The fortifications were very ſtrong, and 
extremely well provided with artillery ; and, beſides 


other implements of deſtruction, upwards of 100 dag. 
> 


heads of ſtones were provided to roll down upon t 

enemy as they came up; which, as the aſcent was ex- 

tremely ſteep, muſt have done prodigious execution. 
Nothing therefore now remained but to think of a 


retreat ; and even this was attended with the utmoſt The place 
difficulty and danger. The Americans, however, know- ©V2cuated, 


ing that it was in the power of the Britiſh general to 
reduce the town to aſhes, which could not have been 


repaired in many years, did not think proper to give 


the leaſt moleſtation ; and for the ſpace of a fortnight 
the troops were employed in the evacuation of the 
place, from whence they carried along with them 2000 


of the inhabitants, who durſt not ſtay on account of 


their attachment to the Britiſh cauſe, From Boſton 
they ſailed to Halifax; but all their vigilance could 
not prevent a number of valuable ſhips from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. A conſiderable quantity of 
cannon and ammunition had alſo been left at Bunker's 
Hill and Boſton Neck; and in the town, an immenſe 
variety of goods, principally woollen and linen, of which 
the provincials ſtood very much in need. The eſlates 
of thoſe who fled to Halifax were confiſcated ; as 
alſo thoſe who were attached to government, and had 
remained in the town. As an attack was expected as 
ſoon as the Britiſh forces ſhould arrive, every method 
was employed to render the fortifications, already very 
ſtrong, impregnable. For this purpoſe ſome foreign 


engineers were employed, who had before arrived at [ts fortifi- 
Cations 


ſirengthen- 
the place, without diſtinction of rank, ſet apart two 


Boſton ; and ſo eager were people of all ranks to ac- 
compliſh this buſineſs, that every able-bodied man in 


days in the weck, to complete it the ſooner. 
The Americans, exaſperated to the utmoſt by the 


out of the royal protection, and engaged foreign mer- 
cenaries in the plan for ſubduing them, now formally 
renounced all connection with Britain, and declared 


was publiſhed on the 4th of July 1776. Previous to 


this a circular letter had been ſent through cach colony, 


ſtating the reaſons for it; and ſuch was the animoſity 
now every where prevailing againſt Great-Britain, that 
it met with univerſal approbation, except in the pro- 
vince of Maryland alone. It was not long, however, 
before the people of that colony, finding themſelves 


left in a very dangerous minority, thought proper to 


accede to the meaſures of the reſt, The manifeſto it- 
ſelf was in the uſual nervous ſtyle, ſtating a long liſt 
of grievances, for which redreſs had been often applied 

| in 
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217 


213 


proceedings of parliament, which placed them Congreſs 
declare the 
States of 
America 


: : depen- 
themſelves independent. This celebrated declaration r= oa 


t. 
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America. in Vain ; and for theſe reaſons they determined on a 


w—— final ſeparation ; to hold the people of Britain as the 
reſt of mankind, “ enemies in ” in peace friends.” 


After thus publicly throwing off all allegiance and 
hope of reconciliation, the coloniſts ſoon found that an 
exertion of all their ſtrength was required in order and 
ſapport their pretenſions. Their arms, indeed, had 

not, during this ſeaſon, been attended with ſucceſs in 
Canada. Reinforcements had been promiſed to Colonel 
Arnold, who till continued the blockade of Quebec; 
but they did not arrive in time to ſecond his opera- 
219 tions. Being ſenſible, however, that he muſt either 
The fiege deſiſt from the enterprize, or finiſh it ſucceſsfully, he 
el Quebec recommenced in form; attempting to burn the ſhip- 
{tilt conta ping, and even to ſtorm the town itſelf. They were 
ance. unſucceſsfal, however, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of 
their number, though they ſacceeded fo far as to burn 
a number of houſes in the ſaburbs ; and the garriſon 
were obliged to pull down the remainder, in order to 

prevent the fire from ſpreading. 
As the provincials, though unable to reduce the 
town, kept the garriſon in continual alarms, and in a 
very diſagreeable ſituation, ſome of the nobility col- 
lected themſclves into a body under the command of 
Canadians One Mr Beaujeu, in order to relieve their capital ; but 
defeated by they were met on their march by the provincials, and 
the provin- ſo entirely defeated, that they were never afterwards 
cial; | able to attempt any thing. The Americans, however, 
had but little reaſon to plame themſelves on this ſuc- 
ceſs. Their want of artillery at laſt convinced them, 
that it was impracticable in their ſituation to reduce a 
place ſo ſtrongly fortified ; the ſmall-pox at the ſame 
time made its appearance in their camp, and carried 
off great numbers; intimidating the reſt to ſuch 
a degree, that they deſerted in crowds. To add 
to their misfortunes, the Britiſh reinforcements unex- 
pectedly appeared, and the ſhips made their way 
through the ice with ſuch celerity, that the one part 
221 of their army was ſeparated from the other; and Ge- 
Who are in neral Carleton ſallying out as ſoon as the reinforcement 


| their turn was landed, obliged them to fly with the utmoſt preci- 


deſcated by pitation, leaving behind them all their cannon and mi- 


| 8 litary ſtores; at the ſame time that their ſnipping was 

on. entirely captured by veſſels ſent up the river for that 

purpoſe. On this occaſion the provincials fled with 

ſuch precipitation that they could not be overtaken ; 

fo that nene fell into the hands of the Britiſh, except- 

222 inp the ſick and wounded. General Carleton now gave 
Humanity 


ons ©, ſignal inſtance of his humanity : Being well appriſed 
rnd that many of the provincials had not been able to ac- 


company the reſt in their retreat, and that they were 
concealed in woods, &c. in a very deplorable ſituation, 


he peneron'ly iſſued a proclamation, ordering proper 
perſons to feek them out, and give them relief at the 
public expence; at the ſame time left, through fear 
of being made priſoners, they ſhould refuſe thele offers 
of hamanity, he promiſed that, as ſoon as their ſitua- 
tion enabled them, they ſhoald be at liberty to depart 
to their reſpective homes. 

223 The Britiſh general, now freed from any danger of 
— purſues an attack, was ſoon enabled to act offenſively againſt 
1 the provincials, by the arrival of the forces deſtined for 

that purpoſe from Britain, By theſe he was put at 
the head of 12,000 regular troops, among whom were 


thoſe of Brunſwick, With this force he inſtantly ſet 
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- they would have made ſome reſiſtance at Nut- 
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out to the Three Rivers, where he expected that Ar- Amerira. 
nold would have made a ſtand; brit he had retired to So- 
rel, a place 150 miles diſtant from Quebec, where he 
was at laſt met by the reinforcements ordered by con- 
greſs. Here, though the preceding events were by no 
means calculated to inſpire much military ardour, a 
very daring enterpriſe was undertaken ; and this was, 
to ſurpriſe the Britiſh troops poſted here under Gene- 
rals Fraſer and Neſbit; of whom the former command- 
ed thoſe on land, the latter ſuch as were on board of 
tranſports and were bat a little way diſtant. 'The en- 
terpriſe was ase e very hazardous, both on ac- 
count of the ſtrength of the parties againſt whom they 224 
were to act, and as the main body of the Britiſh for- General 
ces were advanced within 50 miles of the place; beſides Thomſon | 
that a number of armed veſſels and tranſports with nog vd 
troops lay between them and the Three Rivers. Two eiten! by 
tliouſand choſen men, however, under General Thom- General 
ſon, engaged in this enterpriſe. Their ſucceſs was by Fraſer. 
no means anſwerable to their ſpirit and valour. Though 
they paſſed the ſhipping without being obſerved, Ge- 
neral Fraſer had notice of their landing; and thus be- 
ing prepared to receive them, they were ſoon thrown 
into diſorder, at the ſame time that General Neſbit, 
having landed his forces, prepared to attack them in 
the rear. On this occaſion ſome field- pieces did pro- 
digions execution, and a retreat was found to be un- 
avoidable, General Neſbit, however, had got between 
them and their boats ; ſo that they were obliged to 
take a circuit through a deep ſwamp, while they were 
hotly purſued by buth parties at the ſame time, who 
marched for ſome miles on each ſide of the ſwampy, till 
at laſt the unfortunate provincials were ſheltered from 
further danger by a wood at the end of the ſwamp. 
Their general, however, was taken, with 200 of his 
men. f | . | 
By this diſafter the provincials loſt all hopes of ac- 225 
compliſhing any thing in Canada. They demoliſhed The pro- 
their works, and carried off their artillery with the ut- vincials 
moſt expedition. They were purſued, however, by Purſuad by 
General Burgoyne ; againſt whom it was expected that Cen. me 
they would have collected all their force, and made a 8% 
reſolute ſtand. But they were now roo much diſpirit- 
ed by misfortune, to make any further exertions of va- 


lour. On the 18th of June the Britiſh general arrived 


at Fort St John's, which he fonnd abandoned and 
burnt. Chamblee had ſhared the fame fate, as well 
as all the veſſels that were not capable of being drag- 

ed up againſt the current of the river. It was thought 
226 
Iſland, the entrance to Lake Champlain; but this alfo But eſcape 
they had abandoned, and retreated acroſs the lake to to Crown- 
Crown-Point, whither they could not be immediately Point. 


followed. Thus was the province of Canada enurely 


evacuated by the Americans; whoſe loſs in their retreat 
from Quebec was not calculated at leſs than 100 men, 
of whom 400 fell at once into the hands of the enemy 
at a place called the Cedars, about 50 miles above Mon- 
treal. General Sullivan, however, who conducted this 
retreat after the affair of General Thomſon, had great 
merit in what he did, and received the thanks of con- 
greſs accordingly. 85 

This bad ſucceſs in the north, however, was ſome- 
what compenſated by what happened in the ſouthern 
colonies.— We have formerly taken notice that Mr 


Martin, 
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America. Martin, 2 of Nortli-Carolina, had been obliged 


"IS = to leave his province and take refuge on board a man 


An infur. of war. Notwithſtanding this, he did not deſpair of 
rection in reducing it again to obedience, For this purpoſe he 
Morth-Cz- applied to the Regulators, a daring ſet of banditti, who 
rolina in lived in a kind of independent ſtate; and though con- 
favour of ſidered by government as rebels, yet had never been 
Britain. moleſted, on account of their numbers and known {kill 
in the uſe of fire-arms, To the chiefs of theſc people 

com miſſions were ſent, in order to raiſe ſome regiments; 

aud a Colonel Macdonald was appointed to command 

them, In the month of February he erected the King's 
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ven from every creck and road in the province. The —— 
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people he had on board were diſtreſſed to the higheſt 
degree by confinement in ſmall veſſels. The heat of 


the ſeaſon, and the numbers crowded together, pro- 


duced a peſtilential fever, which made great havock, 
eſpecially among the blacks. At laſt, finding them- 
ſelves in the utmoſt hazard of periſhing by famine as 
well as diſeaſe, they ſet fire to the leaſt valuable of 
their veſſels, reſerving only about 50 for themſelves, 
in which they bid a final adieu to Virginia, ſome ſail- 
ing to Florida, ſome to Bermuda, and the reſt to the 


ſtandard, iſſued proclamations, &c. and collected ſome Weſt-Indies. bi; 2” 230 
ſorces, expecting io be ſoon joined by a body of regu- In South - Carolina the provincials had a more formi- Britiſh ar. 
lar troops, who were known to be ſhipped from Britain Cable enemy to deal with. A ſquadron, whoſe object mament 


to act againſt the ſouthern colonies, The Americans, 
ſenſible of their danger, diſpatched immediately what 
forces they had to act againſt the royaliſts, at the ſame 
time that they diligently exerted themſelves to ſupport 
theſe with faitable reinforcements. Their preſent force 
was commanded by a Genera] Moore, whoſe numbers 
were inferior to Macdonald; for which reaſon the lat- 
ter ſummoned him to join the king's ſtandard under 
pain of being treated as a rebel. But Moore, being 
well wrovided with cannon, and conſcious that nothing 
could be attempted againſt him, returned the compli- 
ment, by. acquainting Colonel Macdonald, that if he 
and his party would lay down thcir arms, and ſubſcribe 
an oath of fidelity to congreſs, they ſhould be treated 
as friends; but if they perſiſted in an undertaking for 
which it was evident they had not ſufficient ſtrength, 
they could not but expect the ſevereſt treatment. In 
a few days General Moore found himſelf at the head 
ot 8000 men, by reaſon of the continual ſupplics which 
daily arrived from all parts. The royal party amount- 
ed only to 2000, and they were deſtitute of artillery, 
which preyentcd them from attacking the enemy while 
they had the advantage of numbers. They were now 
therefore obliged to have recourſe to a deſperate exer- 
tion of perſonal valour ; by dint of which they effected 
a retreat for near 80 miles to Moore's Creek, within 16 
miles of Wilmington. Could they have gained this 
place, they expected to have been joined by Governor 
Martin and General Clinton, who had latcly arrived 


with a conſiderable detachment. But Moore with his 


army purſued them fo cloſe, that they were obliged to 

attempt the paſſage of the creek itſelf, though a conſi- 

derable body of the enemy, under the comand of Colo- 

nel Caſwell, with fortifications well planted with can- 

non, was poſted on the other ſide. On attempting the 

22:8 creek, however, it was found not to be fordable. They 
2 ny were obliged therefore to croſs over a wooden bridge, 
Jefoated. | Which the provincials had not time to deſtroy entirely. 
They had, however, by pulling up part of the planks, 
and greaſing the remainder in order to render them 

ſlippery, made the paſſage ſo difficult, that the royaliſts 

could not attempt it. In this ſituation they were, on 

the 27th of February, attacked by Moore with his ſu- 

perior army, and totally defeated with the loſs of their 


229 general and moſt of their leaders, as well as the beſt 


Lord OT and braveſt of their men. 
9 Thus was the power of the provincials eſtabliſhed in 
4 of Vir. North- Carolina. Nor were they leſs ſucceſsful in the 


giuia, province of Virginia; where Lord Dunmore, having 


was the reduction of Charleſton, had been fitted out ſent 2xain? 


in December 1775; but by reaſon of unfavourable 
weather did nct reach Cape Fear in North-Carelina, 
till the month of May 1776: and here it met with 
further obſtacles till the end of the month. Thus the 


 Americz.as, always noted for their alertneſs in raiſing 


fortifications, had time to ſtrengthen thoſe of Charles- 


ton in ſuch a manner as rendered it extremely difi- 


cult to be attacked. The Britiſh ſquadron conſiſted 
of two 50 gun ſhips, four of 30 guns, two of 20, and an 
armed ſchooner and bomb-ketch ; all under the com- 
mand of Sir Peter Parker. The land forces were 


commanded by Lord Cornwallis, with Generals Clin- 


ton and Vaughan. As they had yet no intelligence of 
the evacuation of Boſton, General Howe diſpatched a 
veſſel to Cape-Fear with ſome inſtructions ; but it was 


too late; and in the beginning of June the ſquadron 


anchored off Charleſton bar. Here they met with 


ſome difficulty in croſſing, being obliged to take out 


the guns from the two largeſt ſhips, which were, not- 
withitanding, ſeveral times in danger of ſticking fatt. 


The next obſtacle was a ſtrong fort on Sullivan's iſland, 


ſix miles eaſt from Charleſton; which, though not 
completely finiſhed, was very ſtrong. However, the 


Britiſh generals reſolved without heſitation to attack it; 
but though an attack was caſy from the ſea, it was 


very difficult to obtain a co-operation of the land 
forces. This was attempted by landing them on 
Long-Iſland, adjacent to Sullivan's ifland on the caſt, 
from which it is ſeparated by a very narrow creck, ſaid 
not to be above two feet deep at low water. Oppolite 


to this ford the provincials had poſted a ſtrong body of 


troops, with cannon and intrenchments ; while Gene- 


ral Lee was poſted on the main land, with a bridge of 
boats betwixt that and Sullivan's-Ifland, fo that he 
could at pleaſare ſend reinforcements to the troops in 


the fort on Sullivan's-Iſland. 
On the part of the Britiſh, ſo many delays occurred, 


that it was the 24th of June before matters were in 


readineſs for an attack ; and by this time the provinci- 
als had abundantly provided for their reception. On 
the morning of that day the bomb-ketch began to 
throw ſhells into Fort Sullivan, and about mid-day the 
two 50 gun ſhips and 30 gun frigates came up and be- 
gan a ſevere fire. Three other frigates were ordered 
to take their ſtation between Charleſton and the fort, 


in order to enfilade the batteries, and cut off the com- 
munication with the main land; but through the igno- 


rance of the pilots they all ſtuck faſt; and though two 
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of them were diſentangled, they were found to be total- 
ly unfit for ſervice: the third was burnt, that ſhe might 
not fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The attack was therefore confined to the five armed 
ſhips and bomb-ketch, between whom and the fort a 
dreadful fire enſued. The Briſtol ſuffered exceſſively. 
The ſprings on her cable being ſhot away, ſhe was for 
ſome time entirely expoſed to the enemy's fire. As 
the enemy poured in great quantities of red-hot balls, 
ſhe was twice in flames. The captain (Mr Morris) 
after receiving five wounds, was obliged to go below 
deck in order to have his arm amputated, After un- 
dergoing this operation he returned to his place, where 
he received another wound, but ſtill retuſed to quit 
his ſtation: at laſt he received a red-hot ball in his 


belly, which inſtantly put an end to his life. Of all 


the officers and ſeamen who ſtood on the quarter-deck 
of this veſſel, not one eſcaped without a wound except- 


ing Sir Peter Parker alone; whoſe intrepidity and pre- 
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ſence of mind on this occaſion was very remarkable. 
The engagement laſted till darkneſs put an end to it. 
Little damage was done by the Britiſh, as the works 
of the enemy lay ſo low that many of the ſhot flew 
over; and the fortifications, being compoſed of palm- 
trees mixed with earth, were extremely well calculated 
to reſiſt the impreſſion of cannon. During the height 
of the attack, the provincial batteries remained for 
{ome time ſilent, ſo that it was concluded that they 
had been abandoned ; but this was found to proceed 
only from want of powder; for as ſoon as a ſupply of 
this neceſſary article was obtained, the firing was re- 
ſumed as briſk as before. During the whole of this 
deſperate engagement it was found impoſlible for the 
land forecs to give the leaſt aſſiſtance to the fleet. The 
enemy's works were found to be much ſtronger than 
they had been imagined, and the depth of water ef- 
fectually prevented them from making any attempt. 
In this unſucceſsful attack the killed and wounded on 
the part of the Britiſh amounted to about 200. The 
Briſtol and Experiment were ſo much damaged, that 
it was thought they could not have been got over the 
bar; however, this was at laſt accompliſhed by a very 
great exertion of naval ſkill, to the ſurpriſe of the pro- 
vincials, who had expected to make them both prizes. 
On the American ſide the loſs was judged to have been 
conſiderable. 

This year alſo, the Americans, having ſo frequently 
made trial of their valour by land, became deſirous of 


trying it by ſea alſo, and of forming a navy that might 


in ſome meaſure be able to protect their trade, and do 
eſſential hurt to the enemy. In the beginning of 


March, Commodore Hopkins was diſpatched with five 


frizates to the Bahama iſlands, where he made himſelf 


maſter of the ordinance and military ſtores; but the 
gunpowder, which had been the principal object, was 


removed. On his return he captured ſeveral veſſels; 


but was foiled in his attempt on the Pr ig frigate, 


which found means to eſcape, notwithſtanding the ef- 
forts of his whole ſquadron. | 

The time, however, was now come when the forti- 
tude and patience of the Americans were to undergo a 
ſevere trial. Hitherto they had been on the whole ſuc- 
ceſsful in their operations: but now they were doomed 
to experience misfortune, miſery, and diſappointment ; 
the enemy over-running their country, and their own 
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armies not able to face them in the field. The province America, 
of New-York, as being the moſt central colony, and 
moſt acceſſible by ſea, was pitched upon for the object 
of the main attack. The force ſent againſt it conliſted , 
of 6 (hips of the line, 30 frigates, beſides other armed ęent acainſt 
veilcls, and a vaſt number of tranſports. The fleet was NewYork. 
commanded by Lord Howe, and the land forces by 
his brother General Howe, who was now at Hali- 
fax. The latter, however, a conſiderable time before 
his brother arrived, had ſet fail from Halifax, and 
lay before New-York, but without attempting to com- 
mence hoſtilities until he ſhould be joined by his bro- 
ther. The Americans had, according to cuſtom, for- 
tified New-York and the adjacent iſlands in an extra- 236 
ordinary manner. However, General Howe was ſuf- General 
fered to land his troops on Staten Iſland, where he was Howe lands 
ſoon joined by a number of the inhabitants. About the on Staten 
middle of July, Lord Howe arrived with the grand ar- and. 
mament ; and being one of the commiſſioners appoint- 
cd to receive the ſubmiſſion of the coloniſts, he publiſh- 
ed a circular letter to this purpoſe to the ſeveral gover- 
nors who had lately been cxpelled from their provinces, 
deſiring them to make the extent of his commiſſion, 
and the powers he was inveſted with by parliament, as 
public as poſſible. Here, however, congreſs ſaved him 
trouble, by ordering his letter and declaration to be 
publiſhed in all the newſpapers, © That every one 
might ſee the inſidiouſneſs of the Britiſh miniſtry, and 
that they had nothing to truſt to beſides the exertion of 
their own valour.“ 
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Lord Howe next ſent a letter to General Waſhing- General 


ton; but as it was directed © To George Waſhington, Waſhing- 


Eſq; the General refuſed to accept of it, as not be- ton refules 


To ob- ® lerter 


* . . . . f m Lord 
viate this objection, Adjutant-general Patterſon was 3. 


ſent with another letter, directed © To George Waſn- 


ington, &c. &c. &c. But though a very polite recep- 
tion was given to the bearer, General Waſhington ut- 
terly refuſed the letter; nor could any explanation of 
the Adjutant induce him to accept of it. The only in- 
tereſting part of the converſation was that relating to 
the powers of the commiſſioners, of whom Lord Howe 
was one, The adjutant told him, that theſe powers 


were very extenſive: that the commiſſioners were de- 
termined to exert themſelves to the utmoſt, in order to 


bring about a reconciliation ; and that he hoped the Ge- 
neral would conſider this viſit as a ſtep towards it. Ge- 
neral Waſhington replied, that it did not appear that 
theſe powers conſiſted in any thing ele than granting 
pardons; and as America had committed no offence, 
ſhe aſked no forgivenneſs, and was only defending her 
The deciſion of every thing being now by conſent DR. 
of both parties left to the ſword, no time was loſt, commence, _ 
but hoſtilities commenced as ſoon as the Britiſh troops 
could be collected. This, however, was not done be- 
fore the month of Auguſt; when they landed without 
any oppoſition on Long-Iſland, oppoſite to the ſhore of 
Staten-Iſland. General Putnam, with a large body of 
troops, lay encamped and ſtrongly fortified on a penin= 2 
ſila on the oppolite ſhore, with a range of hills be- Situation of 
tween the armies, the principal paſs of which was near the Britiſh 
a place called Flat-buſhß. Here the centre of the Bri- and Ameri- 
tiſh army, conſiſting of Heſſians, took poſt; the left can armies 
wing, under General Grant, lying near the ſhore 
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America. and the right, conſiſting of the greater part of the Bri- 


cm forces, lay under Lord Percy, Cornwallis, and 


General Clinton. Putnam had ordered the paſſes to be 
ſecured by large detachments, which was executed as 
to thoſe at hand; but one of the utmoſt importance, 
that lay at a diſtance, was entirely neglected. This 
gave an opportunity to a large body of troops under 
Lord Percy and Clinton to paſs the mountains and at- 
tack the Americans in the rear, while they were en- 
gaged with the Heſſians in front. Through this piece 
of negligence their defeat became inevitable. Thoſe 
who were engaged with the Heſſians firſt perceived 
their miſtake, and began a retreat towards their camp; 
bat tlie paſſage was intercepted by the Britiſh troops, 
who drove them back into the woods. Here they 
were met by the Heſſians; and thus were they for ma- 
ny hours ſlaughtered between the two parties, no way 
of eſcape remaining but by breaking through the Bri- 
249 tiſh troops, and thus regaining their camp. In this at- 
The Ame- tempt many periſhed; and the right wing, engaged 
| aer de- with General Grant, ſhared the ſame fate. The vic- 
_ with tory was complete; and the Americans loſt on this fa. 
vghter, tal day (Auguſt 27th) conſiderably upwards of 1000 
Re SET men, and two generals: ſeveral officers of diſtinc- 
tion were made priſoners, with a number of pri- 
vates. Among the ſlain, a regiment, conſiſting of young 
gentlemen of fortune and family in Maryland, was al- 
molt entirely cut in pieces, and of the ſurvivors not one 

eſcaped without a wound, | 
The ardour of the Britiſh troops was now ſo great, 
that they could ſcarce be reſtrained from attacking the 
lines of the provincials; but for this there was now no 
occaſion, as it was certain they could not he defended. 


Of the Britiſh and Heſſians about 450 were loſt in this 


As none of the American commanders thought it 


proper to riſk another attack, it was reſolved to aban- 


241 don their camp as ſoon as poſſible. Accordingly, on 
Iheyaban- the night of the 29th of Auguſt, the whole of « con- 
| _ _ tinental troops were ferried over with the utmoſt ſecre- 
N cy and ſilence; ſo that in the morning the Britiſh had 
| nothing to do but take poſſeſſion of the camp and artil- 
lery which they had abandoned. 1 
This victory, though complete, was very far from 
242 being ſo deciſive as the conquerors imagined. Lord 
Lord Howe Howe, ſuppoſing that it would be ſufficient to intimi- 
ſendea meſ-· date the congreſs into ſome terms, ſent General Sulli- 
* ohe yan, who had been taken priſoner in the late action, to 
\ ohio congreſs, with a meſſage, importing, that though he 
could not conſiſtently treat with them as a legal aſſem- 
bly, yet he would be very glad to confer with any of 
the members in their private capacity ; ſetting forth at 
the ſame time the nature and extent of his powers as 
commiſſioner. But the congreſs were not ſo humbled 
as to deroyate in the leaſt from the dignity of character 
they had aſſumed. - They replied, that the congreſs of 
the free and independent ſtates of America could not 
conſiſtently fend any of its members in another capaci- 
ty than that which they had publicly aſſumed ; but as 
they were extremely deſirous of reſtoring peace totheir 
country upon equitable conditions, they would appoint 
a committee of their body to wait upon him, and learn 
what propoſals he had to make, | 
This produced a new conference. The committtee 
appointed by congreſs was compoſed of Dr Franklin, 
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the two camps, they were enabled to defend themſelves 


* 


well diſpoſed perſons about the means of reſtoring pub- 


the cannon of the fleet, they marched directly towards New-York 


markably dry. About a thouſand houſes were deſtroy- 
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Mr Adams, and Mr Rutledge. They were ver) Amexitz 
litely received by his Lordſhip; but che 48 — 
proved as fruitleſs as before independency had been de- 
clared ; and the final anſwer of the deputics was, that 
they were extremely willing to enter into any treaty 
with Great Britain that might condnce to the good of 
both nations, but that they would not treat in any o- 
ther character than that of independent ſtates. This 24 

politive declaration inſtantly put an end to all hopes of The con- 
reconciliation ; and it was reſolved to proſecute the war ference ter. 
with the utmoſt vigour. Lord Howe, after publiſhing minates in- 
a manifeſto, in which he declared the refuſal of con- effeQually, 
greſs, and that he himſelf was willing to confer with all 


lic tranquillity, ſet about the moſt proper methods for 
reducing the city of New-York. Here the provincial 
troops were poſted, and from a great number of batte- 
ries kept continually annoying the Britiſh ſhipping. 
The Eaſt River lay between them, of about 1200 
yards in breadth, which the Britiſh troops were cx- 
tremely deſirous of paſſing. At laſt, the ſhips having, 
after an inceſſant cannonade of ſeveral days, filenced 
the moſt troubleſome batteries, a body of troops was 
ſent up the river to a bay, about three miles diſtant, 
where the fortifications were leſs ſtrong than in other 
places. Here, having driven off the provincials by 245 
the city; but the enemy finding that they ſhould now abandoned 
be attacked on all ſides, abandoned the city, and re- Þy the pre 
tired to the north of the iſland, where their principal nl 
force was collected. In their paſſage thither they ſkir- 
miſhed with the Britiſh, but carefully avoided a gene- 
ral engagement; and it was obſerved that they did not 
behave with that ardour and impetuous valour which 
had hitherto marked their character, | 
The Britiſh and provincial armics were not now a- 246 
bove two miles diſtant from each other. The former Situation of 
lay encamped from ſhore to ſhore for an extent of two the Brit 
miles, being the breadth of the iſland, which, though _ _ 
15 miles long, exceeds not two in any part in breadth. mies. 
The provincials, who lay directly oppoſite, had {trength- 
ened their camp with many fortifications ; at the ſame 
time being maſters of all the paſſes and defiles betwixt 


againſt an army much more numerous than their own; 
and they had alſo ſtrongly fortified a paſs called King's- 
Bridge, whence they could ſecure a paſſage to the con- 
tinent incaſe of any misfortune. Here General Waſh- 
ington, in order to inure the provincials to actual ſer- 
vice, and at the ſame time to annoy the enemy as much 
as poſſible, employed his troops in continual ſkirmiſhes ; 
by which it was obſerved that they ſoon recovered their 
ſpirits, and behaved with their uſual boldneſs. 

As the ſituation of the two armies was now highly 
inconvenient for the Britiſh generals, it was reſolved to 
make ſuch movements as might oblige General Waſh- 
ington to relinquiſh his ſtrong ſituation, The poſſeſſion 
of New-York had been leſs beneficial than was ex- 
pected. A few days after it was evacuated by the A- 
mericans, a dreadful fire broke out, occaſioned, proba- 
bly, by the licentious conduct of ſome of its new mal- 
ters, and had it not been for the active excrtions of the 
ſailors and ſoldiery, the whole town might have been 
conſumed, the wind being high, and the weather re- 
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ed. General Howe having left Lord Percy with ſuf- 
wy ficient force to garriſon New-York, he embarked his 
army in flat-bottomed boats by which they were con- 
veyed through the dangerous paſſage called Hell Cate, 
and landed near the town of Weſt-Cheſter, lying on 
the continent towards Connecticut. Here having re- 
ccived a ſupply of men and proviſions, they moved to 
New-Rochelle, ſituated on the ſound which ſeparates 
Long-Iſland from the continent. After this, receiving 
{till freſh reinforcements, they made ſuch movements 
as threatened to diſtreſs the provincials very much by 
cutting off their convoys of proviſions from Connecti- 
cut, and thus force them to an engagement, This, 
however, General Waſhington determined at all events 
lt avoid. He therefore extended his forces into a long 
General line oppoſite to the way in which the enemy marched, 
waſhing- keeping the Bruna, a river of conſiderable magnitude, 
ton obliged between the two armies, with the North-River on his 
to move rear, Here again the provincials continued for ſome 
far * time to annoy and ſkirmiſh with the royal army, until 
e Wat laſt, by ſome other manœuvres, the Britiſh general 
go 1) fonnd means to attack them adyantageouſly at a place 
Is defeated called the White-Plains, and drove them from ſome of 
atthe their poſts. The ſucceſs on this occaſion was much 
Vite leſs complete than the former; however it obliged the 
Klais. provincials once more to ſhift their ground, and to re- 
treat farther up the country. General Howe purſued 
for ſome time; but at laſt finding all his endeavours 
_ vain to bring the Americans to a pitched battle, he de- 
termined to give over ſuch an uſeleſs chace, and em- 
ploy himſelf in reducing the forts which the provincials 
ſtill retained in the ncighbourhood of New-York. In 
this he met with the moſt complete ſucceſs. The Ame- 
ricans, on the approach of the king's forces, retreated 
from King's-Bridge into Fort-Waſhington ; and this, 
as well as Fort-Lee, which lay in the neighbourhood, 
was quickly reduced, though the garriſon made their 
230 eſcape. Thus the Jerſeys were laid entirely open to 
The jer- the incurſions of the Britiſh troops, and ſo fully were 
eV entire- theſe provinces taken poſſeſſion of by the royal army, 
 1y over-Un that its winter-quarters extended from New-Brunſwick 
by the Bri- a 
ti troops, to the river Delaware. Had any number of boats been 
at hand, it was thought Philadelphia wonld now have 
fallen into their hands. All theſe, however, had 
been carefully removed by the Americans. In lieu of 
this enterpriſe, Sir Henry Clinton undertook an expe- 
dition to Rhode-Ifland, and became maſter of it with- 
out loſing a man. His expedition was alſo attended 
with this further advantage, that the American fleet 
under commodore Hopkins was obliged to fail as far as 
poſſible up the river Providence, and thus remained en- 
tirely uſeleſs. | | | 
The ſame ill ſucceſs continued to attend the Ame- 
ricans in other parts. After their expulſion from Ca- 
nada, they had croſſed the lake Champlain, and taken 
up their quarters at Crown-Point, as we have already 
mentioned. Here they remained for ſome time in 
ſafety, as the Britiſh had no veſſels on the lake, and 
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To remedy this deficiency, there was no poſſible me- 
thod, but either to conſtruct veſſels on the Pa or take 
convey yer. to Pieces ſome veſſels already conſtructed, and drag 
{els _ the them up the river into the lake. This, however, was 
lake Cham. effected in no longer a ſpace than three months; and 
plain. the Britiſh general, after incredible toil and difficulty, 
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conſequently general Burgoyne could not purſue them. 
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ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of a great nnmber of veſ- America, 
ſels, by which means he was enabled to purſue hi 
enemies, and invade them in his turn. The labour 
undergone at this time by the ſea and land forces muſt 

indeed have been prodigious ; ſince there were con- 

veyed over land, af dragged up the rapids of St Law- 

rence, no fewer than thirty large long-boats, 400 bat- 

teaux, beſides a vaſt number of flat-bottomed boats, 

and a gondola of 3o tons. The intent of the ex- 
pedition was to puſh forward, before winter, to Alba- 

ny, where the army would take up its winter-quarters, 


and next ſpring effect a junction with that under Gene- 


ral Howe, when it was not doubted that the united 
force and ſkill of theſe two commanders would ſpeedi- 
ly put a termination to the war. 5 
By reaſon of the difficulties with which the equip- 

ment of this fleet had been attended, it was the be- 
Sung of October before the expedition conld be un- 

ertaken. It was now, however, by every judge, al- 
lowed to be completely able to anſwer the purpoſe for 
which it was intended. It conſiſted of one large veſ- 
ſel with three maſts, carrying 18 twelve-pounders ; 
two ſchooners, the one carrying 14, the other 12 ſix- 
pounders; a large flat-bottomed radeau with 6 twenty- 
four and 6 twelve-pounders ; and a gondola with 8 nine 
pounders, Beſides theſe, were 20 veſlels of a ſmaller ſize, 
called gun-boats, carrying each a piece of braſs ordnance 
from nine to twenty-four pounders, or howitzers. Se- 
veral long-boats were fitted out in the ſame manner; 
and beſides all theſe, there was a vaſt number of boats 
and tenders of various ſizes to be uſed as tranſports for 
the troops and baggage. It was manned by a number 
of ſelect ſeamen, and the guns were to be ſerved by a 
detachment from the corps of artillery ; the officers and 
ſoldicrs appointed for this expedition were alſo choſen 
out of the whole amy. 


To oppoſe this formidable armament the Americans ,, 253 


Deſtroy 


had only a very inconſiderable force, commanded by the nasal 


general Arnold; who, after engaging part of the Bri- force of 
tiſh fleet for a whole day, took advantage of the dark- the pro- 
neſs of the night to ſet ſail without being perceived, vincials, 
and next morning was out of ſight : but he was fo 
hotly purſued by the Britiſh, that on the ſecond day 
after, he was overtaken, and forced to a ſecond engage- 
ment. In this he behaved with great gallantry; but 
his force being very inferior to that of the enemy, he 
was obliged to run his ſhips aſhore and ſet them og fire, 
A few only eſcaped to lake wary and the garriſon 
of Crown-Point having deſtroyed or carried off everx 
thing of value, retired to Ticonderago. Thither ge- 
neral Carleton intended to have purſued them ; but 
the difficulties he had to encounter appeared ſo many 
and ſo great, that it was thought proper to march back 
into Canada, and deſiſt from any further operations till 
next ſpring. | | 
Thus x 4 affairs of the Americans ſeemed every 254 

where going to wreck : even thoſe who had been moſt, The ** 
ſanguine in their cauſe began to waver. The time, TN” 
alſo, for which the ſoldiers had enliſted themſelves tirely di- 
was now expired; and the bad ſucceſs of the pre- ſperied. 
ceding campaign had been ſo very diſcouraging, that 
no perſon was willing to engage himſelf during the 
continuance of a war of which the event ſeemed 
to be ſo doubtful. In conſequence of this, there- 
fore, General Waſhington found his army daily de- 
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America, creaſing in ſtrength; ſo that from 30, coo, of which 


con 


0 — The loſs of this general was much regretted, the more his approach till they were ſuddenly attacked, Colonel 
pry en Eſpecially as he was of ſuperior quality to any priſoner Ralle, who commanded them, did all that could be 
priſoner, in the poſſeſſion of the coloniſts, and could not there- expected from a brave and experienced officer ; but 
fore be exchanged. Six field-officcrs were offered in every thing was in {ach confuſion, that no efforts of 
exchange for him, and refuſed ; and the congreſs was valour or 2 could now retrieve matters, The Colo- 
highly irritated at its being reported that he was to be nel himſelf was mortally wounded, his troops were 
treated as a deſerter, having been a half- pay officer in entirely broken, their artillery ſcized, and about 1000 
the Britiſh ſervice at the commencement of the war. taken priſoners. After this gallant exploit, General 
In conſequence of this they iſſued a proclamation, Waſhington again returned into Penſylvania, 
threatening to retaliate on the priſoners in their poſſeſ= This action, though ſeemingly of no very deciſive 
ſion whatever puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on any of nature, was ſufficient at that time to turn the fortune 
thoſe taken by the Britiſh, and eſpecially that their of war in favour of America. It tended preatly to 
conduct ſhould be regulated by the treatment of gene- leſſen the apprehenſions which the provincials had of 
ral Lee. | _ | the Heſſians, at the ſame time that it equally abated the 
6 256 In the mean time they proceeded with the moſt in- confidence which the Britiſh had till now put in them. 
, 1 CO diligence to recruit their army, and bound Reinforcements came in from ſeveral quarters to Ge- 
for 177. their ſoldiers to ſerve for a term of three years, or du- neral Waſhington, ſo that he was ſoon in a condition 


d when general Howe landed on Staten Iſland, 
ſcarce a tenth-part could now be mnſtered, To aſſiſt 
the chief commander as much as pollible, general Lee 
had collected a body of forces in the north; but on his 
way ſouthward, having imprudently taken up his lodg- 
ing at ſome diſtance from his troops, information was 
given to colone] Harcourt, who happened at that time 
to be in the neighbourhood, and Lee was made priſoner. 


ring the continuance of the war. The army deſigned 
for the enſuing campaign, was to conſiſt of 88 batta- 
lions; of which each province was to contribute its 
quota; and 20 dollars were offered as a bounty to 
each ſoldicr, beſides an allotment of lands at the end 
of the war. In this allotment it was ſtipulated, that 
each ſoldier ſhould have 100 acres; an enſign 150; a 
licutenant 200 ; a captain 300; a major 400; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel 450; and a colonel] 509g, No lands 
were promiſed to thoſe who enliſted only for three 
years. All officers or ſoldicrs diſabled through wounds 
received in the ſervice were to enjoy half-pay during 
life, To defray the expence, congreſs borrowed five 
millions of dollars at five per cent.; for payment of 
which the United States became ſurety. At the ſame 
time, .in order to animate the people to vigorous ex- 
ertions, a declaration was publiſhed, in which they ſet 
forth the neceſſity there was for taking proper methods 
to infare ſucceſs in their cauſe : the 
palliate as much as poſſible the misfortunes which had 
already happened; and repreſented the true cauſe of the 
preſent diſtreſs to be the ſhort term of enliſtment. 

This declaration, together with the imminent dan- 


ger of Philadelphia, determined the Americans to exert 


themſelves to the utmoſt in order to reinforce general 
Waſhington's army, They ſoon received Fiber en- 
couragement, however, by an exploit of that general 
againſt the Heſſians. As the Royal army extended“ in 
different cantonments for a great way, general Waſhing- 
ton, perceiving the imminent danger to which Philadel- 
phia was expoſed, reſolved to make ſome attempt on thoſe 
diviſions of the enemy which lay neareſt that city. 
Theſe happened to be the Heſſians, who lay in three 
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endcavoured to 
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ton Ferry, a little below the town : the ſecond at a America, 
good diſtance below, at a place called Bordentown, —L— 


where the ſecond diviſion of Heſſians was placed; while 


he himſelf, with the third, directing his courſe to a 


ferry ſome miles above Trenton, intended to have paſ- 
ſed it at midnight, and attack the Heſſians at break 
of day. But by reaſon of various impediments, it was 


Eight in the morning before he could reach the place of 


his deſtination. The enemy, however, did not perceive 


once more to paſs the Delaware, and take up his quar- 
ters at Trenton, where he was emboldened to maintain 
his ſtation, notwithſtanding the accounts that were re- 
ceived of the enemy's rapid advance towards him, 
Lord Coruwallis, accordingly, made his appcarance in 
full force; and, on the evening of his arrival, the lit- 
tle town of Trenton contained the two hoſtile armies, 
ſcparated only by a ſmall creck, which was fordable 
in many places. This was, indeed the criſis of the A- 
merican revolution; and had his Lordſhip made an im- 
mediate attack, in purſuance of what is reported to have 
been the advice of Sir William Erſkine, General Waſh- 
ington's defeat ſcems to have been inevitable: but a 


night's delay turned the fate of the war, and produced 


an enterpriſe, the magnitude and glory of which, can 
only be cqualled by its ſucceſs. General Waſhington 
having called a council of war, ſtated the calamitous ſi- 
tuation to which his army was reduced; and havin 

heard the various opinions of his officers, finally propo- 
ſed a circuitous march to Princeton, as the means of a- 
voiding, at once, the imputation of a retreat, and the 
danger of a battle, with numbers ſo inferior, and in a 
ſituation ſo incligible. The idea was unanimouſly ap- 
proved; and, as ſoon as it was dark, the neceſſary mea- 


ſures were taken for accompliſhing it. A line of fires 


was kindled, which ſerved to give light © the Ameri- 
cans, while it obſcured them from the obſervation of 


the enemy: and by a providential interpoſition, the 
weather, which had been for ſome time paſt warm, 


moiſt, and foggy, ſuddenly changed to a hard froſt ; 
and, in a moment as it were, rendered the road, which 
had been deep and heavy, firm and ſmooth as a paye- 
ment. At break of day General Waſhington arrivin 


= 
diviſions, the laſt only 20 miles diſtant from Philadel- 10 


phia. On the 25th of December, having collected as 
conſiderable a force as he could, he ſet ont with an in- 
tent to ſurpriſe that body of the enemy which lay at 
Trenton. His army was divided into three bodies ; 
one of which he ordered to croſs the Delaware at Tren- 


near Princeton, was diſcovered by a party of Britiſh Britiſh de- 
troops, conſiſting of three regiments under the com- ſeated at 
mand of Col. Mawhood, who were on thcir march to Princeton; 
Trenton. With theſe the centre of the Americans en- 

gaged, and after killing 60, wounding many, and ta- 
king 300 priſoncrs, obliged the reſt to make a precipi- 

tate 
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America. tate eſcape, ſome towards Trenton, and others 
◻Ꝙ trograde rout to Brunſwick. The loſs of the Americans 
Was inconſiderable in point of numbers; but the fall of 
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in are- 


the amiable General Mercer rendered it important. 
The Britiſh aſtoniſhed and diſcouraged at the ſucceſs 


Brunſwick. and ſpirit of theſe repeated -enterprizes, abandoning 


both Trenton and Princeton, retreated to Brunſwick ; 
while the triumphant Americans retired to Morris-town. 
General Waſhington, however, omitted no opportunity 
of recovering what had been loſt ; and by dividing his 
army into ſmall parties, which could be reunited on a 
few hours warning, he in a manner entirely covered 
the country with it, and repoſſeſſed himſclt of all the 
important places. 

Thus ended- the campaign of 1776, with ſcarce 
any other real advantage than the acquiſition of the 
city of New York, and of a few fortreſſes in its neigh- 
bourhood ; where the troops were conſtrained to act 
with as much circumſpection as if they had been be- 
ſieged by a victorious army, inſtead of being themſelves 
the conquerors. ; 

The army at New-York began in 1777 to exerciſe 
2 kind of predatory war, by ſending out parties to de- 
ſtroy magazines, make incurſions, and take or deſtroy 
ſuch forts as lay on the banks of rivers, to which their 
great command of ſhipping gave them acceſs. In this 
they were generally ſucceſsful : the provincial maga- 
Zines at Peck's Hill, a place about 50 miles diſtant 
from New-York, were deftroyed, the town of Dun- 
bury in Connecticut burnt, and that of Ridgefield in 


the ſame province was taken poſſeſſion of. In returning 


from the laſt expedition, however, the Britiſh were 
greatly harraſſed by the enemy under Generals Arnold, 
Wooſter, and Sullivan; but they made good their re- 


treat in ſpite of all oppoſition, with the loſs of only 170 


killed and wounded, On the American ſide the loſs 
was much preatcr ; Gcneral Wooſter was killed, and 
Arnold in the moſt imminent danger, On the other 


hand, the Americans deſtroyed the ſt ores at Stagg-har- 


bour, in Long-Iſland, and made priſoners of all who 


defended the place. 


As this method of making war, however, could an- 
ſwer but little purpoſe, and ſavoured more of the bar- 
barous incurſions of ſayages than of a war carried on by 
a civilized people, it was reſolved to make an attempt 
on Philadelphia. At firſt it was thought that this 
could be done through the Jerſcys; but the crueltics 


exerciſed by the Britiſh plundering parties had excited 
ſo general an abhorrence, aud General Waſhington 
had received ſuch large reinforcements, and poſted 


himſelf fo ſtrongly, that it was ſound to be impracticable. 


Many ſtratagems were uſed to draw him from his ſtrong 


ſituation, but without ſucceſs; ſo that it was found ne- 


ceſſary to make the attempt on Philadelphia by ſea, 


While the preparations neceſſary for this expedition 


were going forward, the Americans found means to 


make amends for the capture of General Lee by that 
of General Preſcot, who was ſcized in his quarters with 
his aid de camp, in much the fame manner as General 
Lee had been. 
the General himſelf, as he had not long before ſet a price 
upon General Arnold, by offering a ſum of money to 
any one that apprehended him ; which the latter an- 
ſwcred by ſetting a lower price upon General Preſcot. 
The month of July was far advanced before the pre- 
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This was cxccedingly mortifying to 


parations for the expedition againſt Philadelphia were America. 
completcd ; and it was the 23d before the fleet was 
able to ſail from Sandy Hook, The force employed 2617 
in this expedition conſiſted of 36 battalions of Britiſh The fleet 
and Heſſians, a regiment of light horſe, and a body of fails for 
loyaliſts raiſed at New-York. The remainder of theſe, _— 
with 17 battalions, and another body of light horſe, Þ ” 
were ſtationed at New-York under Sir Henry Clinton, 
Seven battalions were ſtationed at Rhode-Iſland. Af- 
ter a week's ſailing they arrived at the mouth of the 
Delaware; but there having received certain intelli- 
gence, that the navigation-of the river was ſo effeftual= 
ly obſtructed, that no poſſibility of forcing a paſſage re- 
mained ; or more probably that Gen. Waſhington had 
marched within a ſhort diſtance of Philadelphia ; it was 
reſolved to proceed further ſouthward to Cheſapeak Bay 
in Maryland, from whence the diſtance to Philadelphia 
was not very great, and where the provincial army 
would find leſs advantage from the nature of the coun- 
try than in the Jerſeys. | 
The navigation from Delaware to Cheſapeak took 
up the beſt part of the month of Auguſt, and that up 
the bay itſelf was extremely difficult and tedious. At 262 
laſt, having ſailed up the river Elk, as far as was prac- The army 
ticable, the troops were landed without oppoſition, and lands at 
ſct forward on their intended expedition. On the the head of 
news of their arrival at Cheſapeak, General Waſhing- 9 
ton left the Jerſeys, and haſtened to the relief of Phi- 
ladelphia; and in the beginning of September met the 
royal army at Brandy-wine Creek about mid-day, be- 
tween the head of the Elk and Philadelphia. Here 
he adhered to his former method of ſkirmiſhing and ha- 
raſſing the royal army on its march; but as this pro- 
ved inſuſſicient to ſtop its progreſs, he retired to that 
ſide of the Creek next to Philadelphia, with an intent 
to diſpute the paſſage. This brought on a general en- 
gagement on the 11th September, in which the Ameri- 
cans were worſted; and it was perhaps, only through 
the approach of night that they were ſaved from being 
entirely deſtroyed. On. this occaſion the provincials 
loſt about 1000 in killed and wounded, beſides 400 ta- 
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ken priſoners. The celebrated Marquis de la Fayette 


here firſt bled in the cauſe of liberty, which he had eſ- 
pouſed with enthuſiaſtic ardor. His wound was ſlight, 
but it endeared him to the Americans, | 

The loſs of this battle proved alſo the loſs of Phi- 
ladelphia. General Waſhington retired towards Lan- 
caſter, an inland town, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
Philadelphia. But though he could not prevent the 
loſs of Philadelphia, he ſtill adhered to his original plan 263 
of diſtreſſing the royal party, by laying ambuſhes and An Ameri- 
cutting off detached parties; but in this he was leſs ſuc- can detach- 
ceſeful than formerly ; and one of his own detachments ment fur- 
which lay in ambuſh in a wood were themſelves ſurpri- Priſed and 
ſed and entirely defeated, with the loſs of 300 killed — 
and wounded, beſides 70 or 8o taken, and all their uy. gg 
arms and baggage. ; 

General . now perceiving that the Americans 
would not venture another battle even for the ſake of 8 
their capital, took pcaceable poſſeſſion of it on the 88 
26th of September. His firſt care was then to cut poſſeſſionot 
off, by means of ſtrong batteries, the communication Philadel- 
between the upper and lower parts of the river; which phia. 
was executed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſome 
American armed veſſels; onc of which, carrying 36 


guns, 
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America, guns, was taken. His next taſk was to open a com- 

munication with it by ſea ; and this was a work of 

no ſmall difficulty, A vaſt number of batteries and 

forts had been erected, afid immenſe machines formed 

like chevanux de frize, from whenee they took their 

name, ſunk in the river to prevent its navigation. As 

the fleet was ſent round to the mouth of the river in 

order io co-operate with the army, this work, how- 

ever difficult, was accompliſhed ; nor did the provin- 

cials give much oppoſition, as well knowing that all 

places of this kind were now untenable, General 

266 Waſhington, however, took the advantage of the royal 

Royalarmy army being divided to attack the camp of the princi- 

attacked at pal diviſion of it that lay at German town, in the neigh- 

Germat- rhood of Philadelphia. In this he met with very 

tw. little ſucceſs; for though he reached the place of deſti- 

nation by three o'clock in the morning, the patroles 

had time to call the troops to arms, The Americans, 

notwithſtanding, made a very reſolute attack : but they 

were received with ſo much bravery, that they were 

compelled to abandon the attempt, and retreat in great 

diſorder ; with the advantage, however, of carrying off 

their cannon, though purſued for a conſiderable way, 

after having upwards of 200 killed, and about 500 

wounded, and upwards of 400 taken priſoners, —_ 

whom were 54 officers. 

amounted to 330 wounded and priſoners, and 70 killed; 

but among the laſt were General Agnew and Colonel 
Bird, with ſome other excellent officers, 

There ſtill remained two ſtrong forts on the Dela- 
ware to be reduced. Theſe were, Mud-Ifland and Red- 
Bank. The various obſtructions which the Ameri- 
cans had thrown in the way rendered it neceſſary to 
bring up the Auguſta, a ſhip of the line, and the 
Merlin frigate, to the attack of Mud-Ifland ; but du- 
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ring the heat of action both were grounded. Upon was ſet forth in very oſtentatious terms, the campaign 


this, the Americans ſent down four fire-ſhips, and 

directed the whole fire from their galleys againſt them. 

The former were rendered ineffectual by the courage 

268 and ſkill of the Britiſh ſeamen ; but during the en- 
The Britiſh gagement both the Auguſta and Merlin took fire and 
ſhips of war were burnt to aſhes, and the other ſhips obliged to 
| burnt. withdraw. The enemy, encouraged by this unſucceſs- 
ful attempt, procceded to throw new obſtructions in 

the way; but the Britiſh general having found means 

to convey a number of cannon and to erect batteries 

within a gunſhot of the fort by land, and bringing up 

three ſhips of the line which mounted heavy cannon, 

the garriſon, after making a vigorous defence for one 

day, perceiving that preparations were making for a 

general aſſault on the next, abandoned the place in the 


269 night. Thoſe who defended Red-Bank followed their 
All the example, and abandoned it on the approach of Lord 
— 4 1 Cornwallis, A great number of the American ſhipping 
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now finding themſelves 1 deſtitute of any protec- 
tion, failed up the river in the night-time. Seven- 
teen, however, remained, whole retreatgpas intercept- 
ed by a frigate and ſome armed veſſels ; on which the 
Americans ran them aſhore and burnt them, to pre- 
vent their falling into the enemy's hands. 

Thus the campaign of 1777, in Penſylvania, conclu- 
ded, upon the whole, . ſucceſsfully on the part of the 
Britiſh, In the north, however, matters wore a diffe- 
rent aſpect. The expedition in that quarter had been 
projected by the Britiſh miniſtry as the moſt effectual 


— 
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On the Britiſh ſide, the loſs 
the weſtern ſide of the Lake Champlain; where, being 
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method that could be taken to cruſh the colonies at once. America, 
The four provinces of TT originally be 
gun the confederacy againſt Britain, and were till p 
conſidered as the moſt active in the continuation of it; yro;ea.q 
and it was thought, that any impreſſion made upon againft 
them, would contribute in an effectual manner to the New-Eng. 
reduction of all the reſt, For this purpoſe, an army of land. 
4000 choſen Britiſh 7 and 3000 Germans were 

put under the command of General Burgoyne ; Gene- 

ral Carlcton was directed to uſe his intereſt with the 
Indians to perſuade them to join in this expedition ; 

and the province of Quebec was to furniſh large par- 

ties to join in the ſame. The officers who command- 

ed under General Burgoyne were, General Philips of 

the artillery, Generals Fraſer, Powell, and Hamilton, 

with the German officers Generals Reideſel and Speecht. 

The ſoldicrs, as has already been obſerved, were all 
excellently diſciplined, and had been kept in their win- 
ter-quarters with all imaginable care, in order to pre- 

pare them for the expedition on which they were go- 

ing. To aid the principal expedition, another was 
projected on the Mohawk River under Colonel St Le- 

ger, who was to be aſſiſted by Sir John 5 1 , lon to 

the famous Sir William Johnſon who had fo greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war of 1755. 271 


On the 21ſt of June 1777, the army encamped on General 
Burgoyne 
Joined by a conſiderable body of Indians, General Bur- 3 

oyne made a ſpeech, in which it is ſaid he exhorted 
theſe new allies, but ineffectually, to lay aſide their fe- 
rocious and barbarons manner of making war ; to kill 
only ſuch as oppoſed them in arms ; and to ſpare pri- 
ſoners, with ſuch women and children as ſhould fall 
into their hands. After iſſuing a proclamation, in which 


the force of Britain, and that which he commanded, 


xpedition 


opened with the ſiege of Ticonderago. The place was 11 


very ſtrong, and garriſoned by 6000 men under Gene- go beſieged 
ral Sinclair; nevertheleſs, the works were ſo exten- aud taken. 
ſive, that even this number was ſcarce ſufficient to de- 
fend them properly. They had therefore omitted to 
fortify a ragged eminence called Sygar-Hill, the top 
of which overlooked and effectually commanded the 
whole works ; imagining, perhaps, that the difficulty 
of the aſcent would be ſufficient to prevent the enemy 
from taking poſſeſſion of it. On the approach of the 
firſt diviſion of the army, the provincials abandoned 
and ſet fire to their outworks ; and ſo expeditious were 
the Britiſh troops, that by the 5th of July every poſt 
was ſccured which was judged neceſſary for inveſting 
it completely. A road was ſoon after made to the very 
ſummit of that eminence which the Americans had 
ſuppoſed could not be aſcended ; and fo much were they 
now diſheartened, that they inſtantly abandoned the 
fort entirely, taking the road to Skeneſborough, a place 
to the ſouth of Lake George ; while their baggage, 
with what artillery and military ſtores they could carry 
off, were ſent to the ſame place by water. But the 
Britiſh generals were determined not to let them paſs 27 
ſo caſily. Both were purſued and both overtaken. Their Americans 
armed veſſels conſiſted only of five galleys ; two of defeated by 
which were taken, and three blown up; on which land and 
they ſet fire to their boats and fortifications at Skeneſ- water. 
borough. On this occaſion the provincials loſt 200 
boats, 130 pieces of cannon, with all their proviſions 

and 
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and baggage. Their land- forces under Colonel Fran- 
cis made a brave defence againſt General Fraſer; and 
ſuperior in number, had almoſt overpowered him, when 
General Reideſel with a large body of Germans came 
to his aſſiſtance. The enemy were now overpowered 
in their turn; and their commander being killed, they 
fled on all ſides with great precipitation. In this ac- 
tion 200 Americans were killed, as many taken pri- 
ſoners, and above 600 wounded, many of whom pe- 
riſhed in the woods for want of aſſiſtance. 1 

During the engagement General Sinclair was at 
Caſtleton, about ſix miles from the place; but inſtead 
of going forward to Fort Anne, the next place of 


ſtrength, he repaired to the woods which lie between 


that fortreſs and New- England. General Burgoyne, 
however, detached Colonel Hill with the ninth regi- 
ment, in order to intercept ſuch as ſhould attempt to 
retreat towards Fort Anne. On his way he met with 
a body of the enemy, ſaid to be ſix times as numerous 
as his own ; but after an engagement of three hours, 
they were obliged to retire with great loſs. After ſo 
many diſaſters, deſpairing of being able to make any 
ſtand at Fort Anne, they ſet fire to it and retired to 


Fort Edward. In all theſe r the loſs of 
killed and wounded in the royal army did not exceed 


200 men. 


General Burgoyne was now obliged to ſuſpend his 


operations for ſome time, and wait at Skeneſborough 
for the arrival of his tents, proviſions, &c. but employ- 
ed this interval in making roads through the country 


about St Anne, and in clearing a paſſage for his troops 


to procced againſt the enemy. This was attended 
with incredible toil; but all obſtacles were ſurmounted 
with equal patience and reſolution by the army. In 
ſhort, after undergoing the utmoſt difficulty that could 
be undergone, and making every exertion that man 
could make, he arrived with his army before Fort Ed- 
ward about the end of July. Here General Schuyler 
nad been for ſome time endeavouring to recruit tke 
ſhattered American forces, and had been joined by Ge- 
neral Sinclair with the remains of his army ; the garri- 
{on of Fort Gcorge allo, ſituated on the lake of that name, 


had evacuated the place and retired to Fort Edward. 


But on the approach of the royal army, they 
retired from thence alſo, and formed their head- 
quarters at Saratoga, Notwithſtanding the great ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Britiſh general, they ſhowed not the leaſt 
diſpoſition to ſubmit, but ſeemed only to conſider 
how they might make the moſt effectual reſiſtance. 
For this purpoſe, the militia was every where raiſed 
and draughted to join the army at Saratoga ; and ſuch 
numbers of yolunteers were daily added, that they ſoon 
began to recover from the alarm into which they had 
been thrown. That they might have a commander whoſe 
abilities could be relied on, General Arnold was appoint- 
ed, Who repaired to Saratoga with a conſiderable train 
of artillery ; but receiving intelligence that Colonel St 


Leger was proceeding with great rapidity in his expe- 


dition on the Mohawk River, he removed to Still water, 
a place about half- way between Saratoga and the junc- 
tion of the Mohawk and Hudſon's River. The Colo- 


nel, in the mean time, had advanced as far as Fort 


Stanwix ; the ſiege of which he preſſed with great vi- 
gour. On the 6th of Auguſt, underſtanding that a 
ſupply of proviſions, eſcorted by 800 or 900 men, was 
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on the way to the fort, he diſpatched Sir John Johnſon America. 

with a ſtrong detachment to intercept it. This he E, - 

did ſo effectually, that, beſides intercepting the pro- A gerach- 

viſions, 400 of its rd were ſlain, 200 taken, and ment of A- 

the reſt eſcaped wit at difficulty, The garriſon, mericans 

however, were not hg intimidated by this diſaſter, cut in 

nor by the threats or repreſentations of the Colonel: Pieces. 

on the contrary, they made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies 

under Colonel Willet, the ſecond in command ; and 

this Fen, in company with another, even ven- 

tured out of the fort, and, cluding the vigilance of 

the enemy, paſſed through them in order to haſten the 

march of General Arnold to their aſſiſtance. 25 279 
Thus the affairs of Colonel St Leger ſeemed to be The in- 

in no very favourable ſituation notwithſtanding his late dians deſert 

ſucceſs, and they were ſoon totally ruined by the deſer- and force 

tion of the Indians. They had been alarmed by the re- 2 . 

port of General Arnold's advancing with 2000 men to hots. 

the relief of the fort ; and while the Colonel was attempt⸗- 

ting to give them encouragement, another report was 

ſpread, that General Burgoyne had been defeated with 

great ſlaughter, and was now flying before the pro- 

vincials. On this he was obliged to fo as they thought 

proper; and the retreat could not be effected without 

the loſs of the tents and ſome of the artillery and mili- 

tary ſtores. | | | 230 

General Burgoyne, in the mean time, notwithſtand- General 

ing all the difficulties he had already ſuſtained, found Burgoyne 

that he muſt ſtill encounter more. The roads he had 3 

made with ſo much labour and pains were deſtroyed, ei- of prori- 

ther by the wetneſs of the ſeaſon or by the enemy; ſo ſions. 

that the proviſions he brought from Fort George could 

not arrive at his camp without the moſt prodigious toil. 

On hearing of the ſiege of Fort Stanwix by Colonel St 

Leger, he determined to move forward, in hopes of 

incloſing the enemy betwixt his own army and that of 

St Leger, or of obtaining the command of all the 

country between Fort Stanwix and Albany ; or, at an 

rate, a junction with Colonel St Leger would be ef- 

fected, which could not but be attended with the moſt 

happy conſequences. The only difficulty was the want 

of proviſions ; and this it was propoſed to remedy by 91 

reducing the provincial magazines at Bennington. * * 

For this purpoſe, Colonel Baum, a German officer of attempt on 

great bravery, was choſen with a body of 500 men. the provin- 

The place was about 20 miles from Hudſon's River; cial maga- 


and to ſupport Colonel Baum's party, the whole army zines at 


marched up the river's bank, and encamped almoſt Benning» 
oppoſite to Saratoga, with the river betwixt it and 
that place. An advanced party was poſted at Batten 
Kill, between the camp and Bennington, in order to 
ſupport Colonel Baum. In their way the Britiſh 
ſcized a large ſupply of cattle and proviſions, which 
were immediately ſent to the camp; but the badneſs 
of the roads retarded their march ſo much, that intel- 
ligence of their deſign was ſent to Bennington. Un- 
derſtanding now that the Americans force was greatly 
ſuperior to Ms own, the Colonel acquainted the Gene- 
ral, who immediately diſpatched Colonel Breyman with- 
a party to his aſſiſtance ; but through the ſame cauſes 
that had retarded the march of Colonel Baum, this 
aſſiſtance could not arrive in time, General Starke, in 
the mean time, who commanded at Bennington, de- 
termined to attack the two parties ſeparately ; and for 
this purpoſe advanced againſt Colone] Baum, whom he 

| ſurrounded: 
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America. ſurrounded on all ſides and attacked with the utmoſt 
violence. The troops defended themſelves with great 


6 valour, but were to à man either killed or taken. Co- 

Baum ut- lonel Breyman, after a deſperate engagement, had the 

terly de- good lack to effect a retreat through the darkneſs of 

feated and the night, which otherwiſe he could not have done, as 

ro pri- his men had expended all their ammunition, being 40 
pi rounds to cach, | 

93 General Burgoyne, thus diſappointed in his attempt 

Breyman on Bennington, applied himſelf with indefatigable dili- 

defeated, pence to procure proviſions from Fort George; and ha- 

ving at length amaſſed a ſufficient quantity to laſt for a 

month, he threw a bridge of boats over the river Hud- 

ſon, which he croſſed about the middle of September, 

encamping on the hills and plains near Saratoga, As 

ſoon as he approached the provincial army, at this 

time ene at Stillwater under General Gates, he 

determined to make an attack; for which purpoſe he 

224 put himſelf at the head of the central diviſion of his 


The Ame- army, having General Fraſer and Colonel Breyman on 


8 the right, with Generals Reideſel and Philips on the 


n left. In this poſition he advanced towards the enemy 
yal | . 17 
army, on the 19th of September, But the Americans did not 
now wait to be attacked: on the contrary, they at- 
___ tacked the central diviſion with the ntmoſt violence; 
235 and it was not until General Philips with the artillery 
And are came up, andat eleven o'clock at night, that they could 
with great he induced to retire to their camp. On this occaſion, 
— the Britiſh troops loſt about 500 in killed and wounded, 
pate” and the enemy about 319. The former were very 
much alarmed at the obſtinate reſolution ſhown by the 
Americans, but this did not prevent them from advan- 
cing towards the enemy, and poſting themſelves the 
236 next day within cannon-ſhot of their lines. But their 


The Indi- allies the Indians began to deſert in great numbers ; 
ans deſert. and at the ſame time the general was in the higheſt de- 
gree mortified by having no intelligence of any aſſiſt- 
ance from Sir Henry Clinton, as had been ſtipulated. 


289 He now received a letter from him, by which he was 
A letter informed that Sir Henry intended to make a diverſion 
from Sir on the North River in his favour. This afforded but 
Henry little comfort : however, he returned an anſwer by ſe- 
. veral truſty perſons whom he diſpatched different ways, 
neral Bur- ſtating his preſent diſtreſſed ſituation, and mentioning 


oyne's an- that the proviſions and other neceſſaries he had would 
wer. only enable him to hold out till the 12th of October, 

238 In the mean time the Americans, in order to cut 

Expedition off the retreat of the Britiſh army in the moſt effectual 


of the pro- manner, undertook an expedition againſt Ticonderago; 


vincials a- 
gainſt Ti- 
conderago 


but were obliged to abandon the enterpriſe after ha- 
ving ſurpriſed all the out- poſts, and taken a great num- 
ber of boats with ſome armed veſſels, and a number of 

priſoners. The army under general Burgoyne, how- 

ever, continued to labour under the greateſt diſtreſſes; 

ſo that in the beginning of October he had been obli- 

ged to diminiſh the ſoldiers allowance. On the 7th of 

that month he determined to move towards the enemy. 
a8g For this purpoſe he ſent a body of 1500 men to re- 
| Theymake connoitre their left wing; intending, if poſſible, to 
a deſperate break through it in order to effect a retreat. 
attack on (detachment, however, had not proceeded far when a 
the royal qreadful attack was made upon the left wing of the 
Rees Britiſh army, which was with great difficulty preſerved 
Kill Gene. from being entirely broken by a reinforcement brought 
ral Fraſer, up by general Fraſer, who was killed in the attack. 
If. 
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After the troops had with the moſt deſperate efforts America, 
regained their camp, it was moſt furiouſly aſſaulted by ——— 
general Arnold ; who, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, 

would have forced the entrenchments, had he not re- 

ccived 4 a e wound, which obliged him to re- 
tire, Thus the attack failed on the left, but on the 3 
right the camp of the German reſerve was forced, the Ger- 
Colonel Breyman killed, and his countrymen defeated mans with 
with great ſlaughter, and the loſs of all their artillery great 


and baggage. - Daughter, 
This was by far the heavieſt loſs the Britiſh army 

had ſuſtained ſince the action at Bunker's Hill. The 

liſt of killed and wounded amounted to near 1200, ex- 292 


cluſive of the Germans; but the greateſt misfortune The royal 
was, that the enemy had now an n on the right m in 
and rear of the Britiſh forces, ſo that the army was * 
threatened with entire deſtruction. This obliged wars, e 
General Burgoyne once more to ſhift his poſition, that 
the enemy might alſo be obliged to alter theirs. This 
was accompliſhed on the night of the 7th, without any * 
loſs, and all the next day he continued to offer the e- 
nemy battle; but they were now too well aſſured of 
obtaining a complete victory, by cutting off all ſupplies 
from the Britiſh, to riſk a pitched battle. Wherefore 
they advanced on the right ſide, in order to incloſe him 
entirely; which obliged the General to direct a retreat 
towards Saratoga, But the enemy had now ſtationed 
a great force on the ford at Hudſon's river, ſo that 
the only poſſibility of retreat was by ſecuring a paſſage , 293 
to Lake George; and to effect this, a body of work- TOS. 
men were detached, with a ſtrong guard, to repair the „ithout 
roads and bridges that led to Fort Edward. As ſoon ſucceſs. 
as they were gone, however, the enemy ſeemed to 
prepare for an attack; which rendered it neceſſary to 
recal the guard, and the workmen being of courſe leſt 
expoſed, could norÞceed. | 

In the mean time, the boats which conveyed provi- 
ſions dawn Hudſon's river were expoſed to the conti- 
nual fire of the American markſmen, who took many 
of them ; ſo that it hecame neceſſary to convey the 
proviſions over land. In this extreme danger, it was 
reſolved to march by night to Fort Edward, forcing 
the paſſages at the ford, either above or below the 
place; and, in order to effect this the more caſlly, it 
was reſolved that the ſoldiers ſhould carry their provi- 


ſions on their backs, leaving behind their baggage and 


every other incumbrance. But before this could be 

executed, intelligence was received that the enemy had 

raiſed ſtrong entrenchments oppoſite to theſe fords, 

well provided with cannon, and that they had likewiſe 

taken poſſeſſion of the "—_ ground between Fort 

George and Fort Edward, which in like manner was 

provided with cannon. . 294 
All this time the American army was increaſing b eee 

the continual arrival of militia and volunteers from all upon 

parts. Their parties extended all along the oppoſite 1 

bank of Hudſon's River, and ſome had even paſſed it N 

in order to obſerve the leaſt movement of the Britiſh 

army. The whole force under General Gates was com- 

puted at 16,000 men, while the army under General 

Burgoyne ſcarce amounted to 6000; and every part of 

the camp was reached by the grape and rifle-ſhot of the 

enemy, beſides a diſcharge from their artillery, which 

was almoſt inceſſant. In this ſtate of extreme diſtreſs 

and danger, the army continued with the greateſt con- 

| ſtancy 


A M E. 


America. ſtancy and perſeverance till the evening of the 13th of 
Oc )ober, when an inventory of proviſions being taken, 
it was found that no more remained than what were 
ſufficient to ſerve for three days; and a council of war 
| 100 -4 being called, it was unanimouſly determined that there 
whe was no method now remaining but to treat with the e- 
late. nemy. In conſequence of this, a negociation was o- 
pened next day, which ſpeedily terminated in a capi- 
tulation of the whole Britiſh army; the principal ar- 
ticle of which was, that the troops were to have a free 
paſſage to Britain, on condition of not ſerving againſt 
America during the war. On this occafion, General 
Gates, with a generous magnanimity, ordered his army 
to keep within their camp while the Britiſh ſoldiers 
went to a place appointed for them to lay down their 
arms, that the latter might not have the additional mor- 
tiſication of being made ſpectacles on ſo melancholy an 
event. The number of thoſe who ſurrendered at Sara- 
toga amounted to 5750, according to the American ac- 
counts; the liſt of ſick and wounded left in the camp 
when the army retreated to Saratoga, to 528; and the 
number of thoſe loſt by other accidents ſince the taking 
of Ticonderago, to near 3000. Thirty-five braſs field- 
pieces, 7000 ſtand of arms, clothing for an equal num- 
ber of ſoldiers, with the tents, military-cheſt, &c. con- 

ſtituted the booty on this occaſion. | | 


Sir Henry Clinton, in the mean time, had ſailed up 


lk the North River, and deſtroyed the two forts called 
expedition Montgomery and Clinton, with Fort Conſtitution, and 
of Sir Hen- another place called Continental Village, where were 
ry Clinton. barracks for 2000 men, Seventy large cannon were 
carried away, beſides a number of ſmaller artillery, and 
a great quantity of ſtores and ammunition ; a large 
boom and chain reaching acroſs the river from Fort Mont- 
gomery to a point of land called St Anthony's Noſe, 
*- 7) and which colt not leſs than L. <2 Sterling, were 
partly deſtroyed and partly carried away, as was alſo 
another boom of little leſs value at Fort Conſtitution, 
The loſs of the Britiſh army was but ſmall in number, 
though ſome officers of great merit were killed in the 
different attacks. 
Another attack was made by Sir James Wallace with 
ſome frigates, and a body of land forces under Gene- 
ral Vaughan. The place which now ſuffered was na- 
med 7 : the fortifications were deſtroyed, and 
the town itſelf was wantonly reduced to aſhes, as that 
called Continental Village had been before. 
But theſe ſucceſſes, of whatever importance they 
2973; Might be, were now diſregarded by both parties. They 
Great de- ſer ved only to irritate the Americans, flaſhed with their 
jection on ſucceſs; and they were utterly inſufficient to raiſe the 
account of ſpirits of the Britiſh, who were now thrown into the 
a * utmoſt diſmay. | 
"2093 On the 16th of March 1778, Lord North intimated 
Treaty be- to the houſe of commons, that a paper had been laid 
tween beſore the king by the French ambaſſador, intimating 


France and the concluſion of an alliance between the court of 


America, France and the United States of America. The pre- 
liminaries of this treaty had been concluded in the end 
of the year 1777, and a copy of them ſent to congreſs, 
in order to counteratt any propoſals that might be 
made in the mean time by the Britiſh miniſtry, On 
the 6th of February 1778, the articles were formally 
ſigned, to the great ſatisfaction of the French nation. 
They were in ſubſtance as follows ; | 

oer. | 
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1. If Great Britain ſhould, in conſequence of this America. 
treaty, proceed to hoſtilities againſt France, the two —— 
nations ſhould mutually aſſiſt one another. 
2. The main end of the treaty was, in an cffeQual 
manner to maintain the independency of America. 
3. Should thoſe places of North-America ſtill ſub- 
ject to Britain be reduced by the colonies, they ſhould 
be confederated with them, or ſubjected to their juriſ- 
diction. 
4. Should any of the Weſt India iſlands be reduced 
by France, they ſhould be deemed its property. 
5. No formal treaty with Great Britain ſhould be 
concluded either by France or America without the 
conſent of each other; and it was mutually engaged 
that they ſhould not lay down their arms till the inde- 
9750s of the States had been formally acknow- 
edged. 
6. The contracting parties mutually agreed to invite 
thoſe powers that had received injuries from Great 
Britain to join the common cauſe. | 
7. The United States guaranteed to France all the 
poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indies which ſhe ſhould conquer: 
and France in her turn guaranteed the abſolute inde- 
pendency of the States, and their ſupreme authority 
over every country they poſſeſſed, or might acquire 
during the war. LS. 
The notification of ſuch a treaty as this could not 
but be looked upon as a declaration of war. On its 299 
being announced to the houſe, every one agreed in an Debates 
addreſs to his majeſty, promiſing to ſtand by him to occaſioned 
the utmoſt in the preſent emergency; but it was warm- b the trea- 
ly contended by the members in oppoſition, that the “ 
preſent . 3 ought to be removed on account of 
their numberleſs blunders and miſcarriages in every in- 
ſtance. Many were of opinion, that the only way to 
extricate the nation from its trouble was to acknowledge 
the independency of America at once; and thus we 


might ſtill do witli a good grace what muſt inevitab 


be done at laſt, after expending much more blood and 

treaſure than had yet been laviſſied in this unhappy con- 

teſt. The miniſterial party, however, enteriained 

different ideas. Inſtigated by zeal for the national 

honour, it was determined at once to refent the arro- 

gance of France, and proſecute hoſtilities againſt A- 
terms 

now offered them be rejected. VV 

The Americans in the mean time aſſiduouſſy em- 30o 

ployed their agents at the courts of Spain, Vienna, Americans 

Pruſſia, and Tuſcany, in order, if poſſible, to conclude ſend agents 

alliances with them, or at leaſt to procure an acknow- * 

ledgment of their independency. As it had been re- 

ported that Britain intended to apply for aſſiſtance 10 

Ruſſia, the American commiſſioners were enjoined 10 

uſe their utmoſt influence with the German princes 10 


prevent ſuch auxiliaries from marching through their 


tcrritories, and to endeayour to procure the recal of the 
German troops already ſent to America, To France 
they offered a ceſſion of ſuch Weſt India iſlands as 
ſhould be taken by the united ſtrength of France and 
America; aud ſliould Britain by their joint endeavours 
be diſpoſſeſſed of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and 
Nova Scotia, theſe territories ſhould be divided be- 
twixt the two nations, and Great Britain be totally ex- 
cluded from the fiſhery. The propoſals to the Spaniſh 
court were, that in caſe they ſhould think proper to eſ- 
e — pouſe 
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America. pouſe their quarrel, the American ſtates ſhould aſſiſt in 
redueing Penſacola under the dominion of Spain, pro- 
vided their ſabjects were allowed the free navigation 
of the river Miſliſſippi and the uſe of the harbour of 

Penſacola; and they further offered, that, if agreeable 
to Spain, they would declare war againſt Portugal, 
ſhould that power expel the American ſhips from 1ts 

rts. | | 

301 "Jn the mean time, the troops under General Bur- 

General goyne were preparing to embark for Britain according 

. to the convention at Saratoga ; but congreſs having re- 

_ in Cived information, that many articles of ammunition 

America, and accoutrements had not been ſurrendered agreeably 
to the ſtipulated terms, and finding ſome caule to ap- 
prehend, that ſiniſter deſigns were harboured on the 
part of Great Britain to convey theſe troops to join the 
army at Philadelphia or New-York, poſitively refuſed to 
let themembark, until an explicit ratification of the con- 
vention thould be properly notified by the Britiſh court. 

The ſeaſon for action was now approaching; and 
congreſs was indefatigable in its preparations ſor a new 
campaign, which it was confidently ſaid would be the 
laſt. Among other methods taken for this purpoſe, it 
was recommended to all the young gentlemen of the 

colonies to form themſelves into bodies of cavalry to 
ſerve at their own expence during the war. General 
Waſhington at the ſame time, to remove all incum- 
brances from his army, lightened the baggage as much 
as poſſible, by ſubſtituting ſacks and portmanteaus in 
place of cheſts and boxes, and uſing pack-horſes in- 
ſtead of waggons. On the other hand, the Britiſh ar- 
my, expecting to be reinforced by 20,000 men, thought 
of nothing but concluding the war according to their 
302 Wiſhes before the end of the campaign. It was with 

Conciliato- the utmoſt concern, as well as indignation, therefore, 

| 22 1 that they received the news of Lord North's concili- 

e atory bill. It was univerſally looked upon as a national 

on by the diſgrace; and ſome even tore the cockades from their 

army. hats, and trampled them under their feet as a token of 
zoz their indignation. By the coloniſts it was received 

Deſpiſed with indifference. The Britiſh commiſſioners endea- 

by the eo- youred to make it as public as poſſible; and the con- 

loniſts. greſs, as formerly, ordered it to be printed in all the 
new; e On this occaſion Governor Tryon in- 
cloſed evexal copics of the bill to General Waſhington 
in a letter, intreating that he would allow them to be 

_ -eirculated ; to which the General returned for anſwer 
a copy of a newſpaper in which the bill was printed, 
with the reſolutions of congreſs upon it. Theſe were, 
That whoever preſumed to make a ſeparate agreement 
with Britain ſhenld be deemed a public enemy; that 
the United States could not with any propriety keep 
correſpondence with the commiſſioners until their in- 
dependence was acknowledged, and the Britiſh fleets 
and armies removed from America. At the ſame time, 
the colonies were warned not to ſuffer themſelves tobe 
deceived into ſecurity by any offers that might be made; 
but to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſend their quotas 
with all diligence into the field. The individuals with 
whom the commiſſioners converſed on the ſubject of the 
conciliatory bill, generally returned for anſwer, that 
the day of reconciliation was paſt ; and that the baugh- 
tineſs of Britain had extinguiſhedall filjal regard in the 
breaſts of Americans. - | 


About this time alſo Mr Silas Deane arrived from 
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France with two copies of the treaty of commerce and America. 
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alliance to be ſigned by congreſs. Advices of the moſt 
agreeable nature were alſo received from various parts, 
repreſenting in the moſt favourable light the diſpoſi- 
tions of the European powers ; all of whom, it was faid, 


wiſhed to ſee the independence of America ſettied up- 


on the moſt permanent baſis. Conſidering the ſitua- 


tion of matters with the coloniſts at this time, there- arp lucceſy 
fore, it was no wonder that the commiſſioners found e com- 


themſelves unable to accompliſh the errand on which 
they came. Their propoſals were utterly rejected, 
themſelves treated as ſpies, .and, after a vain attempt 
by governor Johnſtone, one of the commiſſioners, to 
bribe ſeveral members of congreſs, all intercourſe with 
them was interdicted. | 

But before any final anſwer could be obtained from 
congreſs, Sir Henry Clinton had taken the reſolution 
of evacuating Philadelphia. Accordingly, on the 1oth 
of June, after having made all neceſſary preparations, 
the army marched out of the city and croſſed the Dela- 
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miſſioncri. 
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ware before noon with all its baggage and other incum- 


brances. General Waſhington, appriſed of this de- 
ſign, had diſpatched expreſſes into the Jerſeys with or- 
ders to collect all the force that could be aſſembled in 
order to obſtruct the march of the enemy. After va- 
rious movements on both ſides, Sir Henry Clinton, 
with the royal army, arrived on the 27th of june at a 
place called Freehold ; where, judging that the ene- 


my would attack him, he encamped in a very ſtrong . 


ſituation. Here General Waſhington determined to 
make an attack as ſoon as the army had again begun 


its march, The night was ſpent in making the ne- 


ceſſary preparations, and General Lee with his divi- 


ſion was ordered to be ready by day-break. But Sir 
Henry Clinton, juſtly apprehending that the chief ob- 


ject of the enemy was the baggage, committed it to 
the care of General Knyphauſen, whom he ordered to 
ſet out carly in'the morning, while he followed with 
the reſt of the army. The attack was accordingly 
made ; but the Britiſh general had taken ſach care to 
arrange his troops properly, and fo effectually ſupport- 
ed his forces when engaged with the Americans, that 
the latter not only made no impreſſion, but were with 
difficulty preſerved from a total defeat by the advance 
of General Waſhington with the . whole army. The 
Britiſh troops effected their retreat in the night with 
the loſs of 300 men, of whom many died throngh 
mere fatigue, without any wound. In this action Ge- 
neral Lee was charged by General Waſhington with 
diſobedience and miſconduct in retreating before the 
Britiſh army. He was tried by a conrt-martial, and 


ſentenced to a temporary ſuſpenſion from his command. 


After they had arrived at Sandy-Hook, a bridge of 
boats was. by Lord Howe's directions thrown from 


thence over the channel which ſeparated the iſland 


from the main land, and the troops were conveyed a- 


board the flect ; after which they ſailed to New-York. 


After ſending ſome light detachments to watch the _ 


enemy's motions, General Waſhington marched to- 


wards the North-River, where a great force had been 


collected to join him, and where it was now expected 
that ſome very capital operations would take place. 


In the mean time France had ſet about her prepa- | 


rations for the aſſiſtance of the Americans. On the 
14th of April Count d'Eflaing had ſailed from Toulon 
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America. 


== ud arrived on the coaſt of Virginia in the beginning of 
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with a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips of the line and frigates, 


July, whilſt the Britiſh fleet was employed in convey- 
ing the forces from Sandy-Hook to New-York. It 
conſiſted of one ſhip of 20 guns, one of 80, ſix of 74, 
and four of 64, beſides ſeveral large frigates; and, ex- 
cluſive of its complement of ſailors, had 6000 marines 
and ſoldiers on board. To oppoſe this the Britiſh had 


only ſix ſhips of 64 guns, three of 50, and two of 


into the Hook, and General Wa 


40, with ſome. frigates and ſloops. Notwithſtanding 
this inferiority, however, the Britiſh admiral poſted 
himſelf ſo advantageouſly, and ſhowed fuch ſuperior 
(kill, that d'Eſtaing did not think proper to attack 
him ; particularly, as the pilots informed him that it 
was impracticable to carry his — ſhips over the bar 

ington preſſed him 
to ſail for Newport. He therefore remained at anchor 
four miles off Sandy-Hook till the 22d of July, with- 
out effecting any thing more than the capture of ſome 
veſſels, which, through ignorance of his arrival, fell 


into his hands. . 
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The next attempt of the French admiral was, in 
conjunction with the Americans, on Rhode-Iſland. It 


was propoſed that d' Eſtaing, with the 6000 troops he 


had with him, ſhould make a deſcent on the ſouthern 


part of the iſland, while a body of the Americans ſhould 
lake poſſeſſion of the north; at the ſame time the 


French ſquadron was to enter the harbour of Newport, 
and take and deſtroy all the Britiſh ſhipping. On the 
8th of Auguſt the French admiral entered the harbour 
as was propoſed, but found himſelf unable to do any 
material damage. Lord Howe, however, inſtantly 
ſet ſail for Rhode-Iſland; and d'Eſtaing, confiding in 
his ſuperiority, immediately came out of the harbour 
to attack him. A violent ſtorm parted the two fleets, 
and did ſo much damage that they were rendered to- 
tally unfit for action. The French, however, ſuffered 
moſt; and ſeveral of their ſhips being afterwards at- 


tacked ſingly by the Britiſh, very narrowly eſcaped 


being taken. On the 2oth of Augult he returned to 
Newport in a very ſhattered condition ; and, not think- 
ing himſelf ſafe there, ſailed two days after for Boſ- 
ton. General Sullivan had landed in the mean time on 
the northern part of Rhode Iſland with 10,000 men. 
On the 17th of Auguſt they began their operations 
by erecting batteries, and making their approaches to 
the Britiſh lines. But General Pigot, who command- 
ed in Newport, had taken ſuch effectual care to ſecure 
himſelf on the land- ſide, that without the aſſiſtance 
of a marine force it was altogether impoſſible to attack 
him with any probabili:y of ſucceſs. The conduct of 
d'Eſtaing, therefore, who had abandoned them when 
maſter of the harbour, gave the greateſt diſguſt to the 
people of New-England, and Sullivan began to think 
of a retreat. On perceiving his intentions, the gar- 
riſon ſallied out upon him with ſo much vigour, that it 
was not without difficulty that he effected his retreat. 
He had not been long gone when Sir Henry Clinton 
arrived with a body of 3000 men; which, had it ar- 
rived ſooner, would have enabled the Britiſh comman- 
der to have gained a deciſive advautage over him, as 
well as to have deſtroyed the town of Providence, 
which, by its vicinity to Rhode-Iſland, and the enter- 
priſes which were continually projected and carried on 
in that place, kept the inhabitant sof Rhode-Iſland in 
continnal alarms. | 
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Rhode-Ifland. Here they deſtroyed a great number of 
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rivateers and merchantment, magazines, With ſtore- of America 
ouſes, &c.; whence proceeding to a fertile arid po- invaded by 
pulous iſland, called Martha's-Vineyard, they carried the Britiſh 


off 10,000 ſheep and 300 black cattle. Another expe- fleet. 


— 


dition took place up the North-River, under Lord 


Cornwallis and General Knyplfauſen; the principal 


event of which was, the deſtruction of a regiment of 
American cavalry known by the name of Waſhing- 
ton's Light Horſe. A third expedition was direQed to 
Little Egg-Harbour in New-Jerſey, a place noted for 
privateers, the deſtruction of which was its principal 


intention, It was conducted by Captains Ferguſon and 


Collins, and ended in the deſtruction of the enemy's 
veſſels, as well as of the place itſelf. At the ſame 
time part of another body of American troops, called 
Pulaſki's legion, was ſarpriſed, and a great number of 
them put to the ſword. 


. The Americans had in the beginning of the year 
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projected the conqueſt of Weſt-Florida ; and one Cap- Expedi 
tain Willing, with a party of reſolute men, had made gainſt 
a ſucceſsful incurſion into the country. This awaken- Georgia. 


ed the attention of the Britiſh to the ſouthern colonies, 
and an expedition againſt them was reſolved on. Geor- 
gia was the place of deſtination ; and the more effectu- 


ally to enſure ſneceſs, Colonel Campbell, with a ſuf- 


ficient force, under convoy of ſome ſhips of war, com- 
manded by Commodore Hyde Parker, embarked at 


New-York ; while General Prevoſt, who commanded 
an Eaſt-Florida, was directed to ſet out with all the 


force he could ſpare. The armament from New- 
York arrived off the coaſt of Georgia in the month of 
December; and though the enemy were very ſtrongly 
poſted in an advantageous ſituation on the ſhore, the 
Britiſh troops made good their landing, and advanced 
towards Savannah the capital of the province. That 
very day they defeated the force of the provincials 
which oppoſed them; and took poſſeſſion of the town 
with ſuch celerity, that the Americans had not time to 
execute a reſolution they had taken of ſetting it on fire. 
In ten days the whole province of Georgia was reduc- 
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ed, Sunbury alone excepted ; and this was alſo brought Take poſ- 


1 
ion 


under ſubjection by General Prevoſt in his march ſeſſion of 
northward. Every proper method was taken to ſecure Georgia. 


the tranquillity of the country; and rewards were of- 
fered for apprehending committee and aſſembly men, 
or ſuch as they judged moſt inimical to the Britiſh in- 
tereſts. On the arrival. of general Prevoſt, the com- 
mand of the troops naturally devolved on him as the 
ſenior officer ; and the conqueſt of Carolina was next 
projected. | ; 
In this attempt there was no ſmall probability of ſuck 
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ceſs. The country contained a great number of friends Carolina 
to government, who now eagerly embraced the oppor. invaded. 


tunity of declaring themſelves; many of the inhabj. 
tants of Georgia had joined the royal ſtandard ; and 
there was not in the province any conſiderable body of 
provincial forces capable of oppoſing the efforts of 


regular and well-diſciplined troops. On the firſt news 


of General Prevoſt's approach, the loyaliſts aſſembled 
in a body, imagining themſclves able to ſtand their 
ground until their allies ſhould arrive; but in this 
they were diſappointed, The Americans attacked 


and defeated them with the loſs of half their ar 
The 
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America. The remainder retreated into Georgia; and after un- 

— Jergoing many difficulties, at laſt effected a junction 
with the Britiſh forces. | 

In the mean time, General Lincoln, with a conſider- 

able body of American troops, had encamped within 

29 miles of the town of Savannah ; and another ſtrong 

party had poſted themſelves at a place called Briar's 

Creek, farther up the river of the lame name. Thus 

the extent of the Britiſh government was likely to be 

circumſcribed within very narrow bounds, General 

Prevoſt therefore determined to diſlodge the party at 

|  Briar's Creek: and the latter, truſting to their 8 
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ſituation, and being remiſs in their guard, ſuffere 
Americans themſelves to be ſarpriſed on the 3oth of March 1779; 


defeated. hen they were utterly routed with the loſs of more 


than 300 killed and taken, beſides a great number 
drowned in the river or the ſwamps. The whole ar- 
tillery, ſtores, baggage, and almoſt all the arms of this 
nnfortunate party were taken, fo that they could no 
more make any ſtand ; and thus the province of Geor- 
gia was once more ſreed from the enemy, and a com- 
 manication opened with thoſe places in Carolina where 
the myaliſts chiefly reſided. | 
The victory at Briar's Creck proved of conſiderable 
ſervice to the Britiſh cauſe, Great numbers of the 
loyaliſts joined his army, and conſiderably increaſed 
its force, Hence he was enabled to ſtretch his poſts 
further np the river, and to guard all the principal 
paſſes: ſo that General Lincoln was reduced to a ſtate 
of ination ; and at laſt moved off towards Anguſta, in 
order to protect the provincial aſſembly, which was 
obliged to fit in that place, the capital being now in 
the hands of the Britiſh. | 7 
Lincoln had no ſooner quitted his poſt, than it was 
judged a proper time by the Britiſh general to put in 
execution the grand ſcheme which had been meditated 
againſt Carolina, Many difficaltics indeed lay in his 
way. The river Savannah was ſo ſwelled by the ex- 
ceſſive rains of the ſcaſon, that it ſeemed impaſſable; 


the oppoſite ſhore, for a great way, was ſo full of ſwamps. 


and marſhes, that no army could march over it without 
. the greateſt difficulty; and, to render the paſſage ſtill 
more difficult, General Moultrie was left with a conſi- 
313 derable body of troops in order to oppoſe the enemy's 
The Britiſh attempts. But in ſpite of every oppoſition, the con- 


troops ad- ſtancy and perſeverance of the Britiſh forces at laſt 


vuance to 


evailed. General Moultrie was obliged ts retire to- 
Charleſton, wards Charleſton ; and the purſuing army, after hav- 
ing waded through the marſhes for ſome time, at laſt 
arrived in an open country, through which they pur- 
ſued their march with great rapidity towards the capi- 
tal; while General Lincoln made preparations to 
march to its relief, 


314 Certain intelligence of the danger to which Charleſ- 
General ton was expoſed, animated the American general. A 
LO choſen body of infantry, mounted on horſeback for the 
= iu relief. greater expedition, was diſpatched before him ; while 


incoln himſelf followed with all the forces he could 
collect. General Moultrie too, with the troops he had 
brought from the Savannah, and ſome others he had 
collected ſince his retreat from thence, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the avenues leading to Charleſton, and 
prepared for a vigorons defence. But all oppoſition 
proved ineffectual; and the Britiſh army was allowed 
to come within cannon ſhot of Charleſton on the 12th 
of May. 
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The town was now ſummoned to ſurrender, and the America, 

inhabitants would gladly have agreed to obſerve a neu 
trality during the reſt of the war, and would have en- 
paged alſo for the reſt of the province. But theſe 
terms not being accepted, they made preparations for 
a vigorous defence. It was not, however, in the pow- 
er of the Britiſh commander at this time to make an 
attack with any proſpect of ſucceſs. His artillery was ,_, 215 
not of ſufficient weight; there were no ſhips to * a 
port his attack by land; and general Lincoln advan- f dong 
cing rapidly with a ſuperior army, threatened to in- 
cloſe him between his own force and the town ; ſo that 
ſhould he fail in his firſt attempt, certain deſtruction 
wonld be the conſequence. For theſe reaſons he with- 
drew his forces from before the town, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of two iſlands, called St Fames's and St John's, ly- 
ing to the ſouthward ; where having waited ſome time, 
his force was augmented by the arrival of two frigates. 
With theſe he — to make himſelf maſter of 
Port-Royal, another iſland poſſeſſed of an excellent 
harbour and many other natural advantages, from its 
ſituation alſo commanding all the ſea-coaſt from Char- 


| leſton to Savannah River. The American general, 


however, did not allow this to be accompliſhed with- 
out oppoſition. Perceiving that his opponent had oc- . 316 
enpied an advantageous poſt on St John's iſland prepa- eee 
ratory to his enterpriſe againſt Port-Royal, he attempt - fd. 
ed, on the zh of June, to diſlodge them from it; but, ; 
after an obſtinate attack, the provincials were obliged 
to retire with conſiderable loſs. On this occaſion the 
ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms was in a great meaſure ow- 
ing to an armed float ; which 2 the right flank 
of the enemy ſo effectually, that they could direct 
their efforts only againſt the ſtrongeſt part of the lines, 
which proved impregnable to their attacks. This diſ- 
appointment was inſtantly followed by tlie loſs of Port- 
Royal, which General Prevoſt took poſſeſſion of, and 
put his troops into proper ſtations, waiting for the ar- 
rival of ſuch reinforcements as were neceſſary for the 
intended attack on Charleſton. | | 

The profligate conduct of the refugees, and the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers of the Britiſh, in plundering the 
houſes of individuals, during this incurſion, is incre - 
dible. Negroes were ſeduced or forced from their 
maſters; furniture and plate were ſcized without de- 
cency or authority ; and the moſt infamous violations 
of every law of honour and honeſty were openly per- 
petrated. Individuals thus accumulated wealth, but 
the reputation of the Britiſh arms incurred an everlaſt- 


ing * | 
In the mean time Count D'Eſtaing, who, as we 
have already obſerved, had put iato Boſton harbour to 3 
refit, had uſed his utmoſt efforts to ingratiate himſelf P; ERaing': 
with the inhabitants of that city. Zealous alſo in the proclama- 
cauſe of his maſter, he had publiſhed a proclamation to tion. 
be diſperſed through Canada, inviting the people to 
return to their original friendſhip with France, and 
declaring that all who renounced their allegiance to 
Great Britain ſhould certainly find a protector in the 
king of France. All his endeavours, however, prov- 
ed inſufficient at this time to produce any revolution, 
or even to form a party of any conſequence among the 
Canadians, 

As ſoon as the French admiral had refitted his fleet, 
he took the opportunity, while that of Admiral ——_ 
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had been ſhattered by a ſtorm, of ſailing-to the Weſt- 

w—— Indies. During his operations there, the Americans 

us having repreſented his conduct as totally unſerviceable 

1. to the 10 them, he received orders from Europe to aſſiſt the 
j Indies colonies with all poſſible ſpeed. 

In compliance with theſc orders, he directed his 

courſe towards Georgia, with a deſign to recover that 

319 province out of the hands of the enemy, and to put it, 

D'Eftaing's ag well as South-Carolina, in ſuch a poſture of defence 

expedition 25 qyould effectually ſecure them from any future at- 

againſt tack, This ſeemed to be an eaſy matter, from the 

Jorge little force with which he knew he ſhould be oppoſed ; 

and the next obje& in contemplation was no leſs than 

the deſtruction of the Britiſh fleet and army at New- 

York, and their total expulſion from the continent of 

America. Full of theſe hopes, the French command- 

er arrived off the coaſt of Georgia with a fleet of 22 

ſail of the line and 10 large frigates, His arrival was 

ſo little expected, that ſeveral veſſels laden with pro- 

viſions and military ſtores fell into his hands; the Ex- 

periment alſo, a veſſel of 50 guns, commanded by Sir 

James Wallace, was taken after a ftout reſiſtance, 

On the continent, the Britiſh troops were divided. 

General Prevoſt, with an inconſiderable part, remained 

at Savannah ; but the main force was under Colonel 

Maitland at Port Royal. On the firſt appearance of 

the French fleet, an expreſs was diſpatched to Colonel 

Maitland : but it was intercepted by the enemy; fo 

that before he could ſet out in order to join the com- 

mander in chief, the Americans had ſecured moſt of 

the paſſes by land, while the French fleet effectually 

blocked up the paſſage by ſea. But, by taking advan- 

rage of creeks and inlets, and marching over land, he 


320 arrived juſt in time to relieve Savannah. 


Conduct of 
the French d 


eee cliberate whether he ſhould capitulate or not. This 


time the general employed in making the beſt prepara- 
tions he could for a defence; and during this time it 
was that Colonel Maitland arrived. D'Eſtaing's ſum- 
mons was now rejected ; and as on this occalion the 


ſuperiority of the enemy was by no means ſo much out. 


of proportion as it had been at Grenada, there was 
every probability of ſucceſs on the part of the Britiſh. 
The garriſon now conſiſted of 3000.men, all of ap- 
proved yalour and experience, while the united force 


of the French and Americans did not amount to 10, ooo. 


The event was anſwerable to the expectations of the 
Britiſh general. Having the advantage of a ſtrong 
fortification and excellent engineers, the fire of the 
allies made fo little impreſſion that D*Eſtaing reſolved 
321 to bombard the town, and a battery of nine mortars 
The French was erected for the purpoſe. This produced a requeſt 
and Ameri- from General Prevoſt, that the women and children 
ES might be allowed to retire to a place of ſafety. But 
Miata the allied commanders, from motives of policy, refuſed 
the women Compliance; and they reſolved to give a general aſ- 
to with- fault, This was accordingly attempted on the gth of 
draw, October: but the aſſailants were every where repulſed 
322 With ſuch ſlaughter, that 1200 were killed and wound- 
They are 
defeated. brated conſpirator againſt the reigning king of Poland, 
and among the latter was D*'Eſtaing himſelf. 
This diſaſter entirely overthrew the ſanguine hopes 
of the Americans and French; but, ſo far from re- 


proaches or animolity ariſing between them, their 
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D' Eſtaing had allowed General Prevoſt 24 hours to 


ed; among the former were Count Pulaſki, the cele- 
| 225 them, and deſtroyed the ſhippi 
1 
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common misfortune ſeemed to increaſe their confi- America. 
dence and eſteem for each other; a circumſtance fairly 
to be aſcribed to the conciliatory conduct of General Tong 
Lincoln upon every occaſion, After waiting eight 
days longer, both parties prepared for a retreat; the 
French to their ſhipping, and the Americans into 
Carolina. | " 
While the allies were thus unſucceſsfully employed . 353. | 
in the ſoathern colonies, their antagoniſts were no leſs . 
aſſiduous in diſtreſſing them in the northern parts. Sir —— the 
George Collier was ſent with a fleet, carrying on board northern 
General Matthews, with a body of land forces, into provinces 
the province of Virginia. Their firſt attempt was on 
the town of Portſmonth ; where, though the enem 
had deſtroyed ſome ſhips of great yalue, the Briti 
troops arrived in time to ſave a great number of others. 
On this occaſion about 120 vellels of different ſizes 
were burnt, and 20 carried off; and an immenſe quan- 


tity of proviſions deſigned for the uſe of General Waſh- 


ington's army was either deſtroyed or carried off, toge- 
ther with a great variety of naval and military ſtores. 
The fleet and army returned with little or no loſs to 
New-York. * 
The ſucceſs with which this expedition was attend- 
ed, ſoon gave encouragement to attempt another. 
The Americans had for ſome time been employed in 
the erection of two ſtrong forts on the river; the one 
at Verplanks Neck on the caſt, and the other at Stoney 
Point on the weſt fide. Theſe when completed would 
have been of the utmoſt ſervice to the Americans, as 
commanding the principal paſs, called the King's Ferry, 
between the northern and ſouthern colonies. At pre- 
ſent, however, they were not in a condition to make 
any effectual defence; and it was therefore determined 


to attack them before the works ſhould be completed. 


The force employed on this occaſion was divided into 
two bodies; one of which directed its courſe againſt 


Verplanks, and the other againſt Stoney Point. The 


former was commanded by general Vaughan, the lat- 

ter by General Patterſon, while the ſhipping was under 
the direction of Sir George Collier. General Vaughan 
met with no reſiſtance, the enemy abandoning their 
works, and ſetting fire to every thing combuſtible that 
they could not carry off. At Stoney Point, however, 

a vigorous defence was made, though the garriſon was 
at laſt obliged to capitulate upon honourable conditions. 
To ſecure the poſleſion of this laſt, which was the 

more important of the two, General Clinton remov- - 
ed from his former ſituation, and encamped in ſuch a 


manner that Waſhington could not give any aſſiſtance. 


The Americans, however, revenged themſelves by 
diſtreſſing, with their numerous privateers, the trade 
to New-York. N 

This occaſioned a third expedition to Connecticut, 
where theſe privateers were chiefly built and harbour- - 
ed. The command was given io Governor Tryon and 
to General Garth, an officer of known valour and ex- 
perience. Under convoy of a conſiderable number of 
armed veſſels they landed at Newhaven, where they 
demoliſhed the batteries that had been erected to op- 
and naval ſtores; - 


t they ſpared the town itſelf, as the inhabitants had 


abſtained from firing out of their houſes upon the troops. 

From Newhaven they marched to Fairfield, where they - 

procceded as before, reducing the town allo to aſhes. 
Norwalk 
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America. Norwalk was next attacked, which in like manner was diſaſter, which ended in a violent fray, wherein a great America. 
—— reduced to aſhes; as was alſo Greenfield, a ſmall ſea- number were killed. — 
| port in the neighbourhood, Such repeated conflagra- Thus the arms of America and France being almoſt 
tions, wantonly and cruelly ſpread, . only to in- every where unſucceſsful, the independency of the 
creaſe the diſguſt which was felt by every friend to former ſeemed yet to be in danger, notwithſtanding the 
the American cauſe, | aſſiſtance of ſo powerful an ally, when further encou- 25 
Theſe ſucceſſes proved very alarming as well as de- ragement was given by the acceſſion of Spain to the Spain join 
trimental to the Americans; ſo that General Waſhing- confederacy againſt Britain in the month of June 1779. the confe. 
ton determined at all events to drive the enemy from The firſt effect of this appeared in an invaſion of Welt deracy 2. 
Stoney Point. For this purpoſe he ſent Gen. Wayne Florida by the Spaniards in September 1779. As the RE Bri- 
with a detachment of choſen men, directing him to country was in no ſtate of defence, the enemy eaſily © * 
attempt the recovery of it by ſurpriſe. On this occa- made themſelves maſters of the whole, almoſt without 
ſion the Americans ſhowed a ſpirit and reſolution ex- oppoſition. Their next enterpriſe, was againſt the 
ceeding any thing cither party had performed during Bay of Honduras, where the Britiſh logwood-cutters 


the courſe of the war. Though after the capture of it were ſettled. Theſe finding themſelves too weak to 


by the Britiſh the fortifications of this place had been recliſt, applied to the governor of Jamaica for relief; 
completed, and were very ſtrong, they attacked the who ſent them a ſupply of men, ammunition, and mi- 
enemy with bayonets, after paſſing through a heavy litary ſtores, under Captain Dalrymple. Before the 
fire of muſquetry and grape ſhot; and, in ſpite of arrival of this detachment, the principal ſettlement in 
oppoſition, obliged the ſurviving part of the garriſon, thoſe parts, called St George's Key, had been taken by 
amounting to 500 men, to ſurrender themſelves priſon- the Spaniards and retaken by the Britiſh. In his wa 
ers of war, | Captain Dalrymple fell in with a ſquadron from Ad- 
Though the Americans did not at preſent attempt to miral Parker in ſcarch of ſome regiſter ſhips richly la- 
retain poſſeſſion of Stoney Point, the ſucceſs they had den; but which, retreating into the harbour of Omoa, 
met with in the enterpriſe emboldened them to make a were too ſtrongly protected by the fort to be attacked 336 
ſimilar attempt on Paulus Hook, a fortified poſt on the with ſafety. A project was then formed, in conjunc- Fort Oma 
d, ſide, oppoſite to New-York ; but, although the tion with the people of Honduras, to reduce this fort, taken by 
heroiſm of the enterpriſe and the ſpirit with which it The deſign was to ſurpriſe it; but the Spaniards ha- the Brit, 
was executed deſerves applauſe, after having completely ving diſcovered them, they were obliged to fight. 
| ſurpriſed the poſts, the American commander, Major Victory quickly declared for the Britiſh ; but the for- 
Lee, finding it impoſlible to retain them, made an or- tifications were fo ſtrong, that the artillery they had 
derly retreat, with about 161 priſoners, among whom brought along with them were found too light to make 
324 were ſeven officers, any impreſſion. It was then determined to try the 


Unſucceſs Another expedition of greater importance was now ſucceſs of an eſcalade; and this was executed with fo 


_ _— projected on the part of the Americans. This was much ſpirit, that the Spaniards ſtood aſtoniſhed with- 
10n o 


ale ics 2 a poſt on the river Penobſcot, on the borders of out making any reſiſtance, and, in ſpite of all the ef- 


againſt Pe- 
nohſcot. 


ova Scotia, of which the Britiſh had lately taken poſ- forts of the officers, threw down their arms and ſur- 
ſeſſion, and where they had begun to erect a fort which rendered. The ſpoil was immenſe, being valued at 


[ 


threatened to be a very great inconvenience to the co- three millions of dollars. The Spaniards chiefly la- 


loniſts, The armament deſtined againſt it was ſo ſoon 
got in readineſs, that Colonel Maclane, the commanding 
officer at Penobſcot, found himſelf obliged to drop the 
execution of part of his ſcheme ; and inſtead of a regular 
fort, to content himſelf with putting the works already 

conſtructed in as good a poſture of defence as poſſible. 


mented the loſs of 250 quintals of quickfilver ; a com- 
modity indiſpenſably neceſſary in the working of their 
gold and ſilver mines, ſo that they offered to ranſom 
it at any price ; but this was refuſed, as well as the 
ranſom of the fort, though the governor offered 
300,000 dollars for it. A ſmall garriſon was left for 


The Americans could not effect a landing without a the defence of the place: but it was quickly attacked ,,, 
2 deal of difficulty, and bringing the guns of their by a ſuperior force, and obliged to eyacuate it, though put they 
argeſt veſſels to bear upon the ſhore. As ſoon as this not without deſtroying every thing that could be of are obliged 
was done, however, they erected ſeveral batteries, and uſe to the enemy; fpiking the gans, and even locking to evacuate 
kept up a briſk fire for the ſpace of a fortnight ; after the gates of the fort and carrying off the keys. All it. 
which they propoſed to give a general aſſault : but be. this was done in fight of the beliegers; after which the 

fore this could be effected, they perceived Sir George garriſon embarked without the loſs of a man, g 
Collier with a Britiſh fleet failing up the river to at- As no operations of any conſequence took place this PR... 
rack them. On this they inſtantly embarked their ar- year in the province of New-York, the congreſs made take ven- 
tillery and military ſtores, ſailing up the river as far as uſe of the opportunity to diſpatch General Sullivan geance on 
poſſible in order to avoid him. They were ſo cloſely with a conſiderable force, in order to take vengeance the Indians 


33 however, that not a ſingle veſſel could eſcape; 
o that the whole fleet, conſiſting of 19 armed veſſels 
and 24 tranſports, was deſtroyed ; moſt of them indeed 
being blown up by themſelves. The ſoldiers and ſail- 
ors were obliged to wander through immenſe defarts, 
where they ſuffered much ſor want of proviſions ; and 
to add to their calamitics, a quarrel broke out between 
the ſoldiers and ſcamen concerning the cauſe of their 


on the Indians for their ravages and depredations. 
Of this the Indians were appriſed; and collecting all 


their ſtrength, reſolved to come to a deciſive engage- 
ment. Accordingly they took a ſtrong poſt in the 


moſt woody and mountainous part of the country; 


_ erecting a breaſt-work in their front, of large logs of 


wood extending half a milc in length, while their right 
flank was covered by a river, aud the left by a hill of 
| difficult 
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America. difficult acceſs. This advantageous poſition they had 
= taken by the advice of the refugees who were among 
them, and of whom 200 or 300 were preſent in the 
battle. | ah 

Thus poſted, the Indians waited the 13 of 
the American army: but the latter hafIng brought 
ſome artillery along with them, played it ee the 
breaſt-work of the enemy with ſuch ſucceſs, that in 
two hours it was almoſt deſtroyed ; and at the ſame 
time a party having reached the top of the hill, they 
became apprehenſive of being ſurrounded, on which 
they inſtantly fled with precipitation, leaving a great 
number of killed and wounded behind them. The A- 
mericans after this battle met with no further reſiſtance 
of any conſequence. They were ſuffered to proceed 
without interruption. On entering the country of the 
Indians, it appeared that they had been acquainted 
with agriculture and the arts of peace far beyond what 
had been ſnppoſed. From General Sullivan's pompous 


among the ſoldiers in General Waſhington's army), 
it was learned, that the Indian houſes were large, 
convenient, and even elegant; their grounds were ex- 
cellently cultivated, and their gardens abounded in 
frait-trees and vegetables of all kinds fit for food, The 
whole of this fine country would now by the American 
£cueral have been converted into a deſart, had it not 
been for the humane forbearance of General Hand and 
Colonel Durbin, in executing the orders of General 
Sullivan. The deſolation, however, was extenſive, and 
not to be juſtified by the ſavage character and example 

of their enemy. | 1 xe 
We muſt now take a view of the tranſactions in the 
ſouthern colonies ; to which the war was, in the year 
1780, ſo effectually transferred, that the operations 
there became at lait decilive. The ſucceſs of General 
Prevoſt in advancing to the very capital of South-Ca- 
rolina has been already related, payer with the ob- 
329 ſtacles which prevented him from becoming maſter of 
Expedition it at that time. Towards the end of the year 1779, 
of Sir Hen- however, Sir Henry Clinton ſet fail from New-York 
" I with a conſiderable body of troops, intended for the at- 
Charleg. tack of Charleſton, South-Carolina, in a fleet of ſhips 
* of war and tranſports under the command of Vice- ad- 
miral Arbuthnot. They had a very tedious voy age; 
the weather was uncommonly bad; ſeveral of the tranſ- 
ports were loſt, as were alſo the greater part of the 
horſes which they carried with them, intended for ca- 
valry or other public uſes; and an ordnance-ſhip like- 
wiſe foundercd at ſea, Having arrived at Savannah, 
where they endeavoured to repair the damages ſu- 
ſtained on their voyage, they proceeded from thence 
on the 1oth of February, 1780, to North Ediſto, 
the place of debarkation which had been previouſly 
appointed. They had a favourable and ſpeedy paſſage 


explored and the channel marked, the tranſports all 
entered the harbour the next day.; and the army took 


Charleſton, without oppoſition. Preparations were 
then made for paſſing the ſquadron over Charleſton 
bar, where the high-water ſpring-tides were only 19 
feet deep : but no opportunity offered of going into the 
harbour till the 2oth of March, when it was effected 
without any accident, though the American palleys 
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account 8 however, became a ſubject of ridicule 


thither: and though it required time to have the bar 


poſſeſſion of St Jon's iſland, about 30 miles from 


AME 
continually attempted to prevent the Engliſh boats America, 
from founding the channel. The Britiſh troops had 
previouſly removed from John's to James's iſland ; and 
on the 29th of the ſame month they effected their land- 
ing on Charleſton neck. On the 1ſt of April they 
broke ground within 800 yards of the American works; 
and by the 8th the beſiegers guns were monnted in - 
battery. | 
As ſoon as the army began to erect their batteries 
againft the town, Admiral Arbuthnot embraced the 
firſt fayourable opportunity of paſling Sullivan's iſland, 
upon which there was a ſtrong fort of batteries, the 
chief defence of the harbour. He weighed on the 
9th, with the Roebuck, Richmond, and Romulus, 
Blonde, Virginia, Ralcigh, and Sandwich armed ſhip, 
the Renown bringing up the rear ; and, paſling through 
a ſevere fire, anchored in about two hours under James's 


iſland, with the loſs of 27 ſeamen killed and wounded, 


The Richmond's fore-top-maſt was ſhot away, and the 

ſhips in general ſuſtained damage in their maſts and 

rigging, though not materially in their hulls. But 

the Acetus tranſport, having on board ſome naval 

ſtores, grounded within gun-ſhot of Sullivan's iſland, 

and received ſo much damage that ſhe was obliged to- 

be abandoned and burnt. Gel | 330 
On the toth, Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Ar- The town 

buthnot ſummoned the town to ſurrender to his ma- defended. 

jeſty's arms: but Major-general Lincoln, who com- by Lincoln. 

manded in Charleſton, returned them an anſwer, de- 

claring it to be his intention to defend the place. The 

batteries were now opened againſt the town; and from 

their effect the fire of the American advanced works 

conſiderably abated. It appears that the number of 

troops under the command of Lincoln were by far too 

few for defending works of ſuch extent as thoſe of 

Charleſton; and that many of theſe were men little 

accuſtomed to military ſervice, and very ill provided 

with clothes and other neceſſaries. Lincoln had been 

for ſome time expecting reinforcements and ſupplies 

from Virginia and other places: but they came in very 

ſlowly. Earl Cornwallis, and Lientenant-colonel Tarle- 

ton under him, were alſo extremely active in intercept= 331 _ 

ing ſuch reinforcements and ſupplies as were ſent to Several re- 

the American general, They totally defeated/a con- inſorce- 

ſiderable body of my and militia which was pro- Wenn ve 

cceding to the relief of the town ; and alſo made them- his relief 

ſelves maſters of ſome poſts which gave them in a great intercepted 

degree the command. of the country, by which means | 

great ſupplies of proviſions fell into their hands. Tarle- 

ton was himſelf, however, defeated in a rencounter, 

with Lieutenant Colonel Waſhington, at the head of a 

regular corps of horſe. 


Such was the ſtate of things, and Fort Sullivan had 


alſo been taken by the King's troops, when on the 

18th of May. General Clinton again ſummoned the 

town to ſurrender ; an offer Dang made, as had been 

done before, that if they ſurrendered, the lives and 

property of the inhabitants ſhould be preſerved tothem. 

Articles of capitulation were then propoſed by Gene- 

ral Lincoln ; but the terms were not agreed to by Ge- 

neral Clinton. . At length, however, the town being 

cloſely inveſted on all ſides, and the preparations to 

ſtorm it in every part being in great forwardneſs, and 

the ſhips ready to move to the aſſault, General Lin- 332 

coln, who had been applied to for that purpoſe by the The piace 
inhabitants, ſurrenders. 
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america. inhabitants, ſurrendered it on ſuch articles of capitu- 
—— lation as General Clinton had before agreed to. This 
was on the 4th of May, which was one month and 
two days after the town had been firſt ſummoned to 
ſurrender. 
A large quantity of ordnance, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, was found in Charleſton ; and, according to 
Sir Henry Clinton's account, the number of priſoners 
taken in Charleſton amounted to 5618 men, exclu- 
ſively of near a thouſand ſailors in arms; but accord- 
ing to General Lincoln's account tranſmitted to the 
congreſs, the whole number of continental troops ta- 
ken priſoners amounted to no more than 2487. The 
remainder, therefore, included in General Clinten's 
account, muſt have conſiſted of militia and inhabitants 
of the town, Several American frigates were alſo ta- 
ken or deſtroyed in the harbour of Charleſton, 


The loſs of Charleſton evidently excited a conſi- 


_ derable alarm in America: and their popular writers, 
particularly the author of the celebrated performance 
entitled Common Senſe, in ſome other pieces made uſe 

of it as a powerful argument to lead them to more vi- 
oo exertions againſt Great Britain, that they might 
the more effectually and certainly ſecure their inde- 
pendence, | 

333 While Sir Henry Clinton was employed in his voy- 
Apprehen- 77 to Charleſton, and in the ſiege of that place, 
9 * ark the garriſon at New-York ſeem not to have been whol- 

Fr ly free from apprehenſions for their own ſafety. An 
intenſe froſt, e with great falls of ſnow; 
began about the middle of December 1779, and ſhut 
up the navigation of the port of New-York from the 
ſea, within a few days after the departure of Admiral 
Arbathnot and General Clinton. The ſeverity of the 
weather increaſed to ſo great a degree, that towards 
the middle of January all communications with New- 
York by water were entircly cut off, and as many new 
ones opened by the ice. The inhabitants could ſcarce- 
ly be ſaid to be in an inſular ſtate, Horſes with heavy 
carriages could go over the ice into the Jerieys from 
one ifland to another. The paſſage on the North Ri- 
ver, even in the wideſt part from New-York to Paulus 
Hook, which was 2000 yards, was about the roth of 
January practicable for the heavieſt cannon : an event 


which had been unknown in the memory of man. 


Proviſions were ſoon after tranſported upon ledges, 
and a detachment of cavalry marched upon the ice 
from New-York to Staten-Iſland, which was a diſtance 
of 11 miles, 5 | 

The city of New-York being thus circumſtanced, 
was conſidered as much expoſed to the attacks from 
the continental troops: and it was ſtrongly report- 


ed that General Waſhington was meditating a great 


{troke upon New-York with his whole force, by 
different attacks. Some time before this, Major- 
gencral Pattiſon, commandant at New-York, having 
received an addreſs from many of the inhabitants, 
offering to put themſelves in military array, he 
thought the preſent a favourable opportunity of tryin 
the ſincerity of their profeſſions. Accordingly he iſ- 


334 ſued a proclamation, calling upon all the male inhabi- 


Forward- tants from 16 to 60 to take up arms. The requiſition 
neſs of the as ſo 


inhabitants 
to be inrol- 

led for its 

defence. , 


readily complicd with, that in a few days 40 
companies from the ſix wards of the city were inrolled, 
officered, and under arms, to the number of 2600, 
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many ſubſtantial citizens ſerving in the ranks of each Americs, 
company. Other volunteer companies were formed; andi 
the city was put into a very ſtrong poſture of defence. 
No attack, however, was * upon New-York, 
whatever deſign might originally have been medi- zz; 
tated ; but an attempt was made upon Staten-Iſl- The pro- 
and, where there were about 1800 men, under the Yincials at. 
command of Brigadier-general Sterling, who were back Staten 
well intrenched. General Waſhington, whoſe army — 
was hutted at Morris-Town, ſent a detachment of 
2700 men, with ſix pieces of cannon, two mortars, 
and ſome horſes, commanded by Lord Sterling, who 
arrived at Staten-Iſland early in the morning of the 
15th of January. The advanced poſts of the Britiſh 
froops retired upon the approach of the Americans, 
who formed the line, and made ſome movements in 6 
the courſe of the day; but they withdrew in the night, 1 bs 
after having burnt one houſe, pillaged ſome others, duced to 
and carried off with them about 200 head of cattle. makea pre- 
Immediately on the arrival of the Americans on Sta- cipitate re- 
ten-Iſland, Lieutenant-general Knyphauſen had em- tres. 
barked 600 men to attempt a paſſage, and to ſupport 
General Sterling: but the floating ice compelled them 
to return. It is, however, imagined, that the appear- 
ance of theſe tranſports, with the Britiſh troops ox 
board, which the Americans could ſee towards the 
cloſe of the day, induced the latter to make ſo preci- 
pitate a retreat. | 337 
After Charleſton had ſurrendered to the king's Proclama- 
troops, General Clinton iſſued two proclamations, and tions by 
alſo circulated a hand-bill amongſt the inhabitants of General 
South-Carolina, in order to induce them to return to Clinton, 
their allegiance, and to be ready to join the king's 
troops. It was ſaid, that the helping hand of every 
man was wanted to re-cſtabliſh peace and good go- 
vernment : and that as the commander in chief withed 
not to draw the king's friends into danger, while an 
doubt conld remain of their ſacceſs ; ſo, now, that this 
was certain, he truſted that one and all would heartily 
join, and by a general concurrence give effect to ſuch 
neceſſary meaſures for that purpoſe as from time to 
time might be pointed out. Thoſe who had families 
were to form a militia to remain at home, and occa- 
ſionally to aſſemble in their own diſtricts, when requi- 
red, under officers of their own chooling, for the 
maintenance of peace and good order. Thoſe who 
had no families, and who could conveniently be ſpared 
for a time, it was preſumed, would cheerfully affiſt his 
majeſty's troops in driving their oppreſſors, acting un- 
der the authority of congreſs, and all the miſeries of 
war, far from that colony. For this purpoſe it was 
ſaid to be neceſſary that the young men ſhould he ready 
to aſſemble when required, and to ſerve with the ag Fo 
troops for any ſix months of the enſuing twelve that 
might be found requiſite, under proper regulations. 
They might chooſe officers to each company to com- 
mand them; and were to be allowed, when on ſervice, 
pay, ammunition, and proviſions, in the ſame manner 
as the king's troops. When they joined the army, 
each man was to be furniſhed with a certificate, decla- 
ring that he was only engaged to ſerve as a militia-man 
for the time ſpecified ; that he was not to be marched 
beyond North-Carolina and Georgia ; and that, when 
the time was out, he was freed trom all claims what- 
cver of military ſervice, excepting the common 71 
uſua 
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America. nſual militia-duty where he lived. He would then, 
it was ſaid, have paid his debt to his country, and be 


intitled to enjoy undiſturbed that peace, liberty, and 
property, at home, which he had contributed to ſe- 
cure. The proclamations and publications of General 
Clinton appear to have produced ſome effect in South 
Carolina; though they probably operated chiefly upon 
thoſe who were before not much inclined to the cauſe 
of American independence. Two hundred and ten of 
the inhabitants of Charleſton ſigned an addreſs to 


General Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot, ſoliciting to 


be readmitted to the character and condition of Bri- 


tiſh ſubjects, the inhabitants of that city having been 


hitherto conſidered as priſoners on parole; declaring 
their diſapprobation of the doctrine of American in- 
dependence; and expreſſing their regret, that after 
the repeal of thoſe ſtatutes Which gave riſe to the 
troubles in America, the overtures made by his ma- 
jeſty's commiſſioners had not been regarded by the 
congreſs, Sir Henry Clinton, in one of the procla- 
mations iſſued at this time, declared, that if any per- 
ſons ſhould thenceforward appear in arms in order to 


prevent the eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's government 


in that country, or ſhould, under any pretence or au- 
thority whatſoever, attempt to compel any other per- 
ſon or perſons to do ſo, or who ſhould hinder or inti- 
midate the king's faithful and loyal ſubjects from join- 
ing his forces or otherwiſe performing thoſe duties 
their allegiance required, ſuch perſons ſhould be treat- 
cd with the utmolt ſeverity, and their eſtates be im- 
mediately ſeized in order to be confiſcated. 

Mean time the ravages of war did not prevent the 
Americans from paying ſome attention to the arts of 
peace. On the 4th of May an act paſſed by the coun · 


_ cil and houſe of repreſentatives of Maſſachuſetts- Bay 


for incorporating and eſtabliſhing a ſociety for the cul- 
tivation and promotion of the arts and ſciences, See 
ACADEMY, p. 43. col. 2. | 

Some doubts having ariſen in the congreſs, towards 
the cloſe of the preceding year, about the propriety 
of their aſſembling in the city of Philadelphia, it was 
now reſolved that they ſhould continue to ineet there: 
and a committee of three members was appointed, to 
report a proper place where buildings might be provi- 
ded for the reception of the congreſs, together with 


an eſtimate of the expence of previding ſuch build- 


ings, and the neceſſary offices for the ſeveral boards. 
It was alſo reſolved by the congreſs, that a monument 
ſhould be erected to the memory of their late general 
Richard Montgomery, who fell at Quebec, in teſti- 


mon of his ſignal and important ſervices to the United 


States of America, with an inſcription expreſſive of 
his amiable character and heroic atchievements; and 
that the continental treaſurers ſhould be directed to 
advance a ſum not exceeding L. 300 to Dr Franklin 
to defray the expence ; that gentleman being deſired 
to cauſe the monument to be executed at Paris, or in 
ſome other part of France. It was likewiſe reſolved 
by the congreſs, that a court ſhoald be eſtabliſhed 
for the trial of all appeals from the court of admi- 
ralty of the United States of America, in caſes of 
capture; to conſiſt of three judges, appointed and 
commiſſioned by congreſs, and who were to take an 


_ oath of office; and that the trials in this court ſhould 


be determined by the uſage of nations, . 
Vo. I. 


The difficulties of the congreſs and of the people of America. 
America had been greatly increaſed by the deprecia- | 
tion of their paper currency. At the time when the D T0 
colonics engaged in a war with Great Britain, they ariſing 
had no regular civil governments eſtabliſhed among from the 
them of ſufficient energy to enforce the collection of depreciati- 
taxes, or to provide funds for the redemption of ſach on of the 
bills of credit as their neceſſities obliged them to iſſue, P=Percur- 
In conſequence of this ſtate of things, their bills in- Cas 
creaſed in quantity far beyond the ſum neceſſary for the 
purpoſe of a circulating mediam : and as they wanted 
at the ſame time ſpecific funds to reſt on' for their re- 
demption, they ſaw their paper-currency daily ſink in 
value. The depreciation continued, by a kind of gra- 
dual progreſſion, from the year 1777 to 1780: ſo that, 
at the latter period, the continental dollars were paſſed, 
by common conſent, in moſt parts of America, at the 
rate of at leaſt ?3rhs below their nominal value. The 
impoſſibility of Keeping up the credit of the currency 
to any fixed ſtandard, occaſioned great and almoſt in- 
ſurmountable embarraſſments in aſcertaining the value 
of property, or carrying on trade with any ſufficient 
certainty, Thoſe who ſold, and thoſe who bought, 
were left without a rule whereon to form a judgment 
of their profit or their loſs ; and every ſpecies of com- 
merce or exchange, whether foreign or domeſtic, was 
expoſed to numberleſs and increaſing difficulties, The 
conſequences of the depreciation of the paper-currency 
were alſo felt with peculiar ſeverity by ſuch of the A- 
mericans as were engaged in their military ſervices, and 


greatly augmented their other hardſhips, The requiſi- 


tions made by the congreſs to the ſeyeral colonies for ſup- 
plies, were alſo far from being always regularly complicd 
with: and their troops were not unfrequently in want 
of the moſt common neceſſaries; which naturally occa- 


ſioned complaints and diſcontent among them. Some 


of theſe difficulties, reſulting from their circumſtances 
and ſituation, perhaps no wiſdom could have prevent- 
ed : but they ſeem to have ariſen in part from the 


congreſs not being ſufficiently acquainted with the 


principles of finance, and from a defect of ſyſtem inthe 

departments of their page The cauſe of the 

Americans appears alſo to have ſuffered ſomewhat by 

their depending too much on temporary enliſtments. 

But the congreſs endeavoured, towards the cloſe of the 

ye-r 1780, to put their army upon a more permanent 

footing, and to give all the ſatisfaction to their offi- 

cers and ſoldiers which their circumſtances would per- 

mit, They appointed a committee for arranging their 

finances, and made ſome new regulations reſpecting 

the war-office and treaſury-board, and other public 

departments. : 3 | | 
Notwithſtanding the diſadvantages under which they 340 

laboured, the Americans ſeemed to entertain no doubts Anniver- 

but that they ſhould be able to maintain their indepen- ſary of A- 

dency. The 4th of July was celebrated this year at Mn 
, . - 7 endence 

Philadelphia with ſome pomp, as the anniverſary of A- eſebrated 

merican independence. A commencement for confer- at Philadel- 

ring degrees in the arts was held the ſame day, in the phia. 

hall of the univerſity there ; at which the preſident and 

members of the congreſs attended, and other perſons 

in public offices. The Chevalier de la Luzerne, mi- 

niſter plenipotentiary from the French king to the 

United States, was alſo preſent on the occaſion. A 


charge was publicly addreſſed by the provoſt of the u- 


4 1 niverſity 
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niverlity to the ſtudents ; in which he ſaid, that he could 
not bat congratalate them“ on that anſpicious day, 
which, amidſt the confuſions and deſolations of war, 
beheld learning beginning to revive ; and animated them 
with the 2 proſpect of ſeeing the ſacred lamp of 
ſcience burning with a ſtill 1 flame, and ſcatter- 
ing its invigorating rays over the unexplored deſarts of 
this extenſive continent ; until the whole world ſhould 
be involved in the united blaze of knowledge, liberty, 
and religion. When he ſtretched his views forward 
(he ſaid), and ſurveyed the riſing glories of America, 
the enriching conſequences of their determined ſtrug- 
gle for liberty, the extenſive fields of intellectual im- 


provement and uſeful invention, in ſcience and arts, in 


- agriculture and commerce, in religion and government, 


ough which the unfettered mind would range, with 


. increaſing delight, in queſt of the undiſcovered trea- 


and mineral king 


Py” 
rge 
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French 
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ſure which yet lay concealed in the animal, vegetable, 
doms of the new world; or in the o- 
ther fertile ſources of knowledge with which it abound- 
cd, —his heart ſwelled with the r proſpect, that 
the ſons of that inſtitution wonld diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves, in the different walks of life, by their literary 


contributions to the embelliſhments and increaſe of hu- 


man happineſs.” 

On the 10th of July, M. Ternay, with a fleet con- 
ſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, and 
a large body of French troops, commanded by the 
Count de Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode-Iſland ; and 
the following day 6000 men were landed there. A 
committee from the general aſſembly of Rhode-Ifland 


was appointed to congratulate the French general up- 


on his arrival : whereupon he returned an anſwer, in 
which he informed them, that the king his maſter had 
ſent him to the aſſiſtance of his good and faithful al- 
lies the United States of America. 
ſaid, he only brought over the vanguard of a much 


greater force deſtined for their aid; and the king had 


ordered him to aſſure them, that his whole power 
ſhould be exerted for their ſupport. 
the French troops were under the ſtricteſt diſcipline ; 
and, acting under the orders of General Waſhington, 
would live with the Americans as their brethren. 
A ſcheme was ſoon after formed, of making a com- 
bined attack with Engliſh ſhips and troops, under the 
command of Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuth- 
not, againſt the French flcet and troops at Rhode- 
Ifland, ' Accordingly a conſiderable part of the troops 
at New-York were embarked for that purpoſe. Ge- 
neral Waſhington having received information of this, 


_ paſſed the North River, by a very rapid movement, 
and, with an army increaſed to 12,000 men, proceeded 


34 
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Jerſeys. 


with celerity towards King's Bridye, in order to attack 
New-York; but learning that the Britiſh general had 
changed his intentions, ard diſembarked his troops on 
the 311t of the month, General Waſhington recroſſed 
the river and returned to his former ſtation. Sir 
Henry Clinton and the Admiral had agreed to relin- 
quiſh their deſign of attacking the French and Ameri- 
cans at Rhode-Hland as impracticable for the preſent. 


An unſucceſsful attempt was alſo made about this 


time in the Jerſeys by General Knyphauſen, with 
7000 Britiſh troops under his command, to ſurpriſe 
the advanced fo s of General Waſhington's army. 
They proceeded very rapidly towards Springfield, mect- 


1 


At preſent, he 


He added, that 
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ing little oppoſition till they eame to the * there, 
which was very gallantly defended by 170 of the con- 
tinental troops, for 15 minutes, againſt the Britiſh ar- 
my : but they were at length obliged to give up ſo 
unequal a conteſt, with the loſs of 37 men. After ſe- 
curing this paſs, the Britiſh troops marched into the 
place, and ſet fire to moſt of the houſes. They alſo 
committed ſome other depredations in the Jerſeys; but 
. yams no laurels there, being obliged to return about 
Ing of July without effeQing any thing ma- 
terial, | 
But in South-Carolina the royal arms were attended 
with more ſucceſs. Earl Cornwallis, who commanded 
the Britiſh troops there, obtained a ſignal victory over 
General Gates on the 16th of Auguſt. The action be- 
gan at break of day, in a ſituation very advantageous 
or the Britiſh troops, but very unfavourable to the A- 
mericans, The latter were much more numerous ; but 
the ground on which both armies ſtood was narrowed 
by ſwamps on the right and left, ſo that the Americans 
could not properly avail themſelves of their ſuperior 
numbers. There ſeems to have been ſome want of ge- 
neralſhip in Gates, in ſuiſering himſelf to be ſurpriſed 
in ſo e eous a poſition: but this circumſtance 
was the effect of accident; for both armies ſet out with 
a deſign of attaking cach other preciſely at the ſame 
time, at ten the preceding evening, and met together 
before day-light at the place where the action happen- 
ed, The attack was made by the Britiſh troops with 
great vigour, and in a few minutes the action was ge- 
ncral along the whole line. It was at this time a dead 
calm, with a little hazineſs in the air, which preventing 
the ſmoke from riſing, occaſioned fo thick a darkneſs, 
that it was difficult to ſee the effect of a very heavy and 


well-ſupported fire on both ſides. The Britiſh troops 


either Kept up a conſtant fire, or made uſe of bayonets, 
as opportunities offered; and after an obſtinate reſiſtance 
during three quarters of an hour, threw the Americans 
into total confuſion, and forced them to give way in all 
quarters. The continental troops behaved remarka- 


America. 
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bly well, but the militia were ſoon broken, and left 


the former to oppoſe the whole force of the Britiſh 
troops. General Gates did all in his power to rally 
the militia, but without effect: the continentals re- 
treated in ſome order ; but the rout of the militia was 
ſo great, that the Britiſh cavalry are ſaid to have con- 
tinued the purſuit of them to the diſtance of 22 miles 
from the place where the action happened. 
of the Americans was very conſiderable : about 10co 


| 282 were taken, and more are ſaid to have been 


led and wounded, but the number is not very accu- 
rately aſcertained. Seven pieces of braſs cannon, a num- 
ber of colours, and all the ammunition-waggons of the 
Americans, were alſo taken. Of the Britiſh troops, 
the killed and wounded amounted to 213. 
the priſoners taken was Major-general Baron de Kalb, 
a Pruſſian officer in the American ſervice, who was 
mortally wounded, having exhibited great gallantry in 
the courſe of the action, and received 11 wounds. The 
Britith troops by which this victory was atchieyed, did 
not much exceed 2000, while the American army is 
ſaid to have amounted to 6000 ; of which, however, the 

greateſt part was militia. | 
Licntenant-colonel Tarleton, who had greatly di- 
ſtinguiſhed bimſclf in this action, was detached the 
| —— following 


Among 


The Joſs 


a. mis. Wwic ih. 
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Ama. following day, with ſome cavalry and light infantry, 
mounting to about 350 men, to attack a c of 
344 Americans under General Sumpter. He executed this 
An * ſervice with great activity and military addreſs. He 
1 procured good information of Sumpter's movements; 
. and by forced and concealed marches came up with and 
ſurpriſed him in the middle of the day on the 18th, 
ncar the Catawba fords. He totally deſtroyed or diſ- 
erſed his detachment, which conſiſted of 700 men, 
Lining 150 on the ſpot, and taking two pieces of braſs 
cannon, 300 priſoners, and 44 waggons. 
w_ Not long after theſe events, means were found to 
Genera | , | | 
Arnold de- detach Major-general Arnold, who had engaged fo ar- 
{-rts the dently in the cauſe of America, and who had exhibited 
ſervice of ſo much we in the ſupport of it, from the intereſts 
 congrels. of the congreſs. Major Andre, adjntant-general to 
the Britiſh army, was a principal agent in this tranſ- 
action: or, if the overture of joining the king's troops 
came firſt from Arnold, this gentleman was the perſon 
employed to concert the affair with him. More muſt 
have been originally comprehended in the ſcheme than 
the mere deſertion of the American cauſe by Arnold : 
The ſurrender of Weſt Point into the hands of the royal 
army, was the probable object; but whatever deſi 
had been Rank for promoting the views of the Bri- 


hending of Major Andre, He was taken in diſguiſe, 

after ang oy. ys a falſe name, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, by three American ſoldiers, to whom he offered 
conſiderable rewards if they would have ſuffered him 

to eſcape, but without effect. Several papers written 

46 by Arnold were found upon him ; and when Arnold had 
Vedas learnt that Major Andre was ſcized, he found means to 
fate of Ma- get on board a barge, and to eſcape to one of the king's 
jor Andre, thips. General Waſhington referred the caſe of Major 
Andre to the examination and deciſion of a board of ge- 

neral officers, conſiſting of Major-general Green, Ma 
jor-general Lord Sterling, Major-general the Marquis 
de la Fayette, Major-general the Baron de Stcuben, two 
other major-generals, and eight brigadier-generals. 
Major Andre was examined before them, and the par- 
ticulars of his caſe inquired into; and they reported to 
the American commander in chief, that Mr Andre 
came on ſhore from the Vulture ſloop of war in the 
night, on an interview with General Arnold, in a pri- 
vate and ſecret manner ; that he changedhis dreſs within 
the American lines; and, under a feigned name, and in 

a diſguiſed habit, paſſed the American works at Stoney 
and Verplank's points, on the evening of the 22d of 
September ; that he was taken on the morning of the 
23d at Tarry-town, he being then on his way for New 
York : and that, when taken, he had in his poſſeſſion 
ſeveral papers which contained intelligence for the 
enemy. They therefore determined, that he enght 
to be conſidered as a ſpy from the enemy ; and that, 
agreeable to the law and uſage of nations, he onght 
to ſuffer death. Sir Henry Clinton, Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Robertſon, and the late American general Ar- 
nold, all wrote preſſing letters to General Waſhington 
on the occaſion, in order to prevent the deciſion of the 
board of general officers from being put in force : But 
their applications were ineffectual. Major Andre was 
hanged at Tappan, in the province of New-York, on 
the 24 of October. He met his fate with great firm- 
neſs ; but appeared ſomewhat hurt that he was not al- 
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tiſh government, they were fruſtrated by the appre- 


court of France, arrived at Philadelphia in July I778, 
General Arnold early and earneſtly ſolicited tha 


AME 
lowed a more military death, for which he had foli- America. 
cited, He was a gentleman of amiable quali- 
ties, had a taſte for literature and the fine arts, and 347 
poſſeſſed many accompliſhments. His death, therefore, = * * 
was regretted even by his enemies; and the ſeeming ©* ; 
ſeverity of the determination concerning him was mock 
exclaimed againſt in Great Britain. It was, however, 
. paper acknowledged by impartial perſons, that 
there was nothing in the execution of this unfortunate 
gentleman but what was perfectly conſonant to the 
rules of war. | pong 
Arnold was made a brigadier-general in the king's 
ſervice, and publiſhed an addreſs to the inhabitants of 
America, dated from New-York, October 7, in which 
he endeavoured to juſtify his deſertion of their cauſe. 
He ſaid, that when he firſt engaged in it, he concei- 348 
ved the rights of his country to be in danger, and that Motivesaſ- 
duty and honour called him to her defence. A redreſs ned 


of grievances was his only aim and object; and there- e 3—4enf 


fore he acquieſced unwillingly in the declaration of in- 


dependence, becauſe he thought it precipitate. But 
what now induced him to deſert their cauſe was the 
diſguſt he had conceived at the French alliance, and 
at the refuſal of Congreſs to comply with the laſt terms 
offered by Great Britain, which he thought equal to 
all their expectations and to all their wiſhes. 

The Americans, however, accounted for the con- 
duct of Arnold in a different and in a more probable 
and ſatisfactory manner. They alleged that he had 
ſo involved himſelf in debts and difficulties by his 
extravagant manner of living in America, that he 
had rendered it very inconvenient for him to conti- 
nue there : that after the evacuation of Philadelphia 
by the Britiſh troops, - Arnold, being inveſted with the 
command in that city, had made the honſe of Mr 
Penn, which was the beſt in the city, his head-quar- 
ters. This he had furniſhed in an elegant and expen- 


ſive manner and lived in a ſtyle far beyond his income. 349 


It was manifeſt, they ſaid, that he could at firſt have Different 


no great averſion to the French alliance, becauſe that nn 4 
when M. Gerard, miniſter plenipotentiary ſrom the eee 
t mi- 

niſter, with his whole ſuite, to take apartments and 

bed and board at his houſe, until a proper houſe could 

be provided by the order of the congreſs. This offer 

M. Gerard accepted, and continued with him ſome 

weeks. The French miniſter reſided upwards of 14 

months in Philadelphia ; during which time General 

Arnold kept up the moſt friendly and intimate ac- 
quaintayce with him, and there was a continued inter- 

change of dinners, balls, routes, arid concerts: ſo that 

M. Gerard muſt have believed, that in General Arnold 

he had found and left one of the warmeſt friends the 

court of France had in America, He was alſo one of 

the firſt in congratulating the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 

the ſecond French miniſter. About this time com- 

plaints and accuſations were exhibited againſt him b 


the government of Philadelphia for divers mal-pratti- 


ces; among which charges were, the appropriation of 


goods and merchandiſe to his own uſe, which he had 


ſeized as Britiſh property in Philadelphia in July 1779. 
It was determined by a court- martial that his conduct 
was highly reprehenſible ; but he was indulgently treat- 
ed, and was therefore only reprimanded by the com- 

4H 2 mander 


America. 
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mander in chief General Waſhington. It was in theſe 


circumſtances, the Americans ſaid, bankrupted in re- 
piitation and fortune, loaded with debts, and havin 


a growing and expenſive family, that General Arno 


firſt turned his thoughts towards joining the royal 
arms, | 
Aſter the defeat of General Gates by Earl Corn- 
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proviſions, and waggons, and marched out of the Americ,, 
camp. They paſſed by the quarters of General Wayne 


AME 


who ſent a meſſage to them, requeſting them to deſiſt, 
or the conſequences would prove fatal. They refuſed, 
and proceeded on their march till the evening, when 
they took poſt on an advantageous piece of ground, and 
elected ofticers from among themſclves. On the ſe- 


359 wallis, that nobleman exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in cond, they marched to Middlebrook, and on the third 
an” pag extending the progreſs of the Britiſh arms, and with to Princctown, where they fixed their quarters, On 
relins. * conſiderable ele. But one enterprize, which was that day a flag of truce was ſent to them from the offi- 


conducted by Major Ferguſon, proved nnſucceſsful. 
That officer had taken abundant pains to diſcipline ſome 


of the Tory militia, as they were termed ; and with 


a party of theſe, and ſome Britiſh troops, amounting 
in the whole to about 1400 men, made incurſions into 
the country. But on the 7th of October he was at- 


| tacked by a ſuperior body of Americans, at a place 


called King's-mountain, and totally defeated. One 
hundred and fifty were killed in the action, and 810 
made priſoners, of which 150 were wounded. Fifteen 
hundred ſtands of arms alſo fell into the hands of the 
Americans, whoſe loſs was inconſiderable, But the fol- 
lowing month Licutenant-colonel Tarlcton, with a 
party of 170, chiefly cavalry, attacked Genera] Sump- 
ter, who is ſaid to have had rooo men, at a place 
called Black-Stocks, and obliged him to retire, Sump- 


cers of the American camp, with a meſlage, deſiring 
to know what were thcir intentions. Some of them an- 
ſwered, that they had already ſerved longer than the 


time for which they were enliſted, and would ſerve no 


longer; and others, that they would not return, un- 
leſs their grievances were redreſſed. But at the ſame 
time they repeatedly, and in the ſtrongeſt terms, de- 


nied being influenced by the leaſt diſaffection to the A- 


merican cauſe, or having any intentions of deſerting to 


the enemy. 


Intelligence of this tranſaction was ſoon conveyed to 
New-York. A large body of Britiſh troops were im- 
mediately ordered to hold themſelves in readincſs to 
move on the ſhorteſt notice, it being hoped that the 
American revolters might be induced to join the royal 
army. Meſſengers were alſo ſent to them from General 
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ter was wounded, and about 120 of the Americans Clinton, acquainting them that they ſhould directly be Ineffectual 
killed, wonnded, or taken. Of the Britiſh troops a- taken under the protection of the Britiſh government; ttempts to 

| bout 50 were killed and wounded. that they ſhould have a free pardon for all former of- ne 

351 On the zd of September, the Mercury, a congreſs fences; and that the pay due to them from the con- join _ 
Capture of packet, was taken by the Veſtal, Captain Keppel, near greſs ſhould be faithfully paid them without any expec- royalarmy, 


Mr Lau- Newfoundland. On board this packet was Mr Lau- 


rens. 


rens, late preſident of the congreſs, who was bound 
on an embaſſy to Holland, He had thrown his papers 
overboard, but great part of them were recovercd with- 
out having received much damage, He was brought 
to London, and cxamined before the privy-council; in 
conſequence of which he was committed cloſe priſoner 
to the Tower on the 6th of October, on a charge of 


high treaſon. His papers were delivered to the mini- 


ſtry, and contributed to facilitate a rupture with Hol- 
land, as among them was found the ſketch of a trea- 
ty of amity and commerce between the republic of Hol- 
land and the United States of America, 
At the beginning of the year 1781, an affair hap- 
pened in America, from which expectations were 


formed by Sir Henry Clinton, that ſome conſiderable 


their grievances were redreſſed, as they had not re- 
ceived their pay or been furniſhed with the neceſſary 
clothing or proviſions, It is faid that they were ſome- 
what inflamed with liquor, in conſequence of rum hay- 
ing been diſtribnted to them more liberally than uſual, 
neweyear's day being conſidered as a kind of ſeſtival. 
A riot enſacd, in which an officer was killed, and ſour 
wounded ; five or fix of the inſirgents were alſo 
wounded, They chen collected the artillery, ſtores, 


tation of military ſervice, unleſs it ſhould be yolunta- 


ry, upon condition of their laying down their arms 
and returning to their allegiance. It was alſo recom- 
N to them to move beyond the South River; and 


they were aſſured, that a body of Britiſh troops ſhould 


be ready to protect them whenever they deſired it. 
Theſe propoſitions were rejected with diſdain ; and 
they even delivered up two of Sir Henry Clinton's meſ- 
ſengers to the congreſs. Joſeph Reid, Eſq; preſident 
of the ſtate of Pennſylvania, afterwards repaired to 
them at Princeton, and an accommodation took place: 
ſuch of them as had ſerved out their full terms were 
permitted to return to their own homes, and others a- 
gain joined the American army, upon receiving ſatis- 
actory aſſurances that their grievances ſhould be re- 


the 7th regiment, the firſt battalion of the 71ſt regi- 


ment, and two three-pounders, to oppoſe the progreſs 


of Morgan, not doubting but that he would be able to 
perform this ſervice citectually, The Britiſh troops 
came up with the Americans under General Morgan 
on the 17th of January. The Americans, two thirds 
of whom were militia, were drawn up in an open 


wood, at a place called the Cowpens, near Pacolet- 


river. Ihe Britiſh, beſides their fic}d-pieces, had the 
— advantage 


332 advantage might be derived to the royal cauſe. The Lord Cornwallis now began to make very vigorous 
Diſcon- Jong continnance of the war, and the difficulties under exertions, in order to penctrate into North-Carolina, Exertions 
| . which the congreſs laboured, had prevented their On the 11th of January his Lordſhip's army was in of Lord 
ee troops from being properly ſupplicd with neceſſaries motion, and adyancing towards that province; but was nan uy 
troops, and conveniencies. In conſequence of this, on the firſt ſomewhat delayed by an attempt made by the Ameri- 0 3 
of Jannary, the American troops that were hutted at cans, under Genera] Morgan, to make themſelves maſ- wy 
13 Morris-town, and who formed what was called the ters of the valuable diſtrict of Ninety- Xx. In order 
the Pen. Pen/vlovania line, turned out, being in number 1200, to prevent this, Lord Cornwallis detached Licutenant- 
ſylvania and declared, that they would ſerve no longer, unleſs colonel Tarlcton, with 3oo cavalry, 300 light infantry, 
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America. advantage of .five to four in infantry, and of more 


an three to one in cavalry. The attack was begun 
by the firſt line of infantry, conſiſting of the 7th re- 
giment, and a corps of light infantry with a troop of 

cavalry placed on each flank. The firſt battalion of 

the 71ſt and the remainder of the cavalry formed the 

reſerve. The American line ſoon gave way, and their 

militia quitted the field; upon which the royal troops, 
ſuppoſing the victory already gained, engaged with ar- 

dour in the purſuit, and were thereby thrown into ſome 

356 diſorder. General Morgan's corps, who were ſuppoſed 
Defeat of to have been routed, then immediately faced about, 
Colonel and threw in a heavy fire upon the King's troops, 
Tarleton. hich occaſioned the utmoſt confuſion amongſt them; 
and they were at length totally defeated by the Ame- 

ricans. Four hundred of the Britiſh infantry were 

cither killed, wounded, or taken priſoners: the loſs 

of the cavalry was much leſs conſiderable ; but the 

two three-pounders fell into the hands of the Ameri- 

cans, together with the colours of the 7th regiment, and 


all the detachment of royal artillery were either killed 


or wounded in defence of their colours. Lieutenant- 
Operations colone] Tarleton then retreated to. Hamilton's ford, 
in conſe- near the mouth of Bullock's creck, carrying with him 
quence of part of his baggage, and deſtroying the remainder. | 
that event. This defeat of the troops under Tarleton was a ſe- 
| vere ſtroke to Lord Cornwallis, as the loſs of his light 
infantry was a great diſadvantage to him. The day 

after the event he employed in collecting the remains 

of Tarleton's corps, and in endeayouring to form a 
junction with General Leſlie, who had been ordered 

to march towards him with a body of Britiſh troops 

from Wynneſborough. Conſiderable exertions were 

then made by part of the army, without baggage, to 

retake the priſoners in the hands of the Americans, 

and to intercept General Morgan's corps on its retreat 

to the Catawba. But that American officer, after his 

defeat of Tarlcton, had made forced marches up into 

the country, and croſſed the Catawba the evening be- 

fore a great rain, which ſwelled the river to ſuch a de- 

rec, as to prevent the royal army from croſſing for 


ſcveral days; during which time the Britiſh priſoners 


were got over the Yadkin; whence they proceeded to 
Dan River, which they alſo paſſed, and on the 14th of 
February had reached Court-liouſe, in the province of 
Virginia. 
Lord Cornwallis employed a halt of two days in col- 
lecting ſome flour, and in deſtroying ſuperfluous bag- 


gage and all his waggons, excepting thoſe laden with _ 


hoſpital ſtores, ſalt, and ammunition, and four reſerv- 
BE ed empty in readineſs for ſick or wounded, Being 
on thus freed from all unneceſlary incumbrances, he 


wallis f g 5 
marches marched through North-Carolina with great rapidity, 
through and penetrated to the remoteſt extremities of that pro- 


North-Ca- vince on the banks of the Dan. 


| His progreſs was 
rolina. 


ſometimes impeded by parties of the militia, and ſome 
{kirmiſhes enſued, but he met with no very conſidera- 
ble oppoſition. On the firſt of February the king's 
troops croſſed the Catawba at M*Cowan's Ford, where 
General Davidſon, with a party of American militia, 
Was polted, in order to oppoſe their paſſage ; but he 
falling by the firſt diſcharge, the royal troops made 
good their landing, and the militia retreated. When 
Lord Cornwallis arrived at Hillſborough, he crected 
the king's ſtandard, and invited, by proclamation, all 
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ſhips of war, and a body of troops under the command 
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loyal ſubjects to repair to it, and to ſtand forth and take America. 
an active part in aſſiſting his Lordſhip to reſtore o rler 
and government. He had been taught to believe that 

the king's friends were numerous in that part ot the 
country: but the event did noi confirm the truth of 

the reprefentations that had been given. The Roy- 

aliſts were but few in number, and ſome of them too 
timid to join the king's ſtandard. There were, in- 5 
deed, about 200 who were proceeding to Hillſborough, 
under colonel Pyle, in order to avow their attachment 

to the royal cauſe; but they were met accidentally, 

and ſurrounded by a detachment from the American 
army, by whom a number of them are ſaid to have 

been killed when they were begging for quarter, with- 

out making the leaſt reſiſtance, Meanwhile General 
Greene was marching with great expedition with the 
troops under his command, in order to form a junction 


with other corps of American troops, that he might 


thereby be enabled to put ſome effectual ſtop to the pro- 
greſs of Lord Cornwallis. _— 

In other places ſome. conſiderable advantages were 
obtained by the royal arms, On the gth of January, 359 
ſome ſhips of war with a number of tranſports, on Large 
board which was a large body of troops under the com- quantities 
mand of Brigadier-general Arnold, arrived at Weſt- of Ameri- 
over, about 140 miles from the Capes of Virginia, can ores 
where the troops immediately landed and marched to nag 
Richmond; which they reached without oppoſition, 225 
the militia that was collected having retreated on their 
approach, Licutenant-colonel Simcoe marched from 
hence with a detachment of the Britiſh troops to Weſt- 
ham, where they deſtroyed one of the fineſt foun- 


deries for cannon in America, and a large quantity of 


ſtores and cannon. General Arnold, on his arrival at 
Richmond, found there large quantities of ſalt, rum, 
fail-cloth, and tobacco, the laſt of which he deſtroyed 
to a very great amount. 'The Britiſh troops afterwards 
attacked and diſperſed ſome ſmall parties of the Ame- 
ricans, took ſome ſtores and a few pieces of cannon, 
and on the 2oth of the ſame month marched into Portſ- 
mouth. On the 25th, Captain Barclay, with ſeveral 


of Major Craig, arrived in Cape-Fear River. The 
troops landed about nine miles from Wilmington, and 
on the 23th entered that town. It was underſtood that 
their having poſſeſſion of that town, and being maſters 
of Cape-Fear River, would be productive of very be- 
neficial effects to Lord Cornwallis's army, 5 
General Greene having effected a junction about the 
oth of March with a continental regiment of what 


were called eighteen months men, and two large bodies 
of militia belonging to Virginia and North-Carolina, 


formed a reſolution to attack the Britiſh troops under 
the command of Lord Cornwallis. The American 
army marched from the High Rock Ford on the 12th. 
of the month, and on the 14th arrived at Guildford. 
Lord Cornwallis, from the information he had received 
of the motions of the American general, concluded 
what were his deſigns. As they approached more 260 -- 
nearly to each other, a few ſkirmiſhes enſued between pifferent 
ſome advanced parties, in which the advantage was ſkirmiſhes, 
ſometimes gained by the Americans and ſometimes by | 
the Britih, On the morning of the 15th, Lord Corn- 
wallis marched with his troops at day-break in order to 
meet the Americans or to attack them in their encamp- 

| ment. 


America, ment. About four miles from Guildford, the advanced by a heavy fire, and inſtantly charged and driven back America 
' —— guard of the Britiſh army, commanded by Lieutenant - into the field by Lieutenant - eolonel Waſhington's dra. 
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colonel Tarleton, fell in with a corps of the Ameri- 
cans, conſiſting of Lientenant-colonel Lee's legion, 
ſome Back-Mountain men and Virginian militia, with 
whom he had a ſevere ſkirmiſh, and was, at length, 
obliged io retreat. | . 

The greater part of the country in which the action 
happened is a wilderneſs, with a few cleared fields in- 
terſperſed. The American army was poſted on a 
riſing ground about a mile and a half from Guildford 
coart-hoaſe, It was drawn up in three lines: the front 
line was compoſed of the North-Carolina militia, un- 
der the command of the generals Butler and Eaton ; 


the ſecond line, of Virginian militia, commanded by 


the generals Stephens and Lawſon, forming two bri- 
gades; the third line, conſiſting of two brigades, one 
of Virginia and one of Maryland continental troops, 
commanded by General Huger and Colonel Williams. 
Licutenant-colonel Waſhington, with the dragoons of 
the firſt and third regiments, a detachment of Jight in- 
fantry compoſed of continental troops, and a regiment 


of riflemen under colonel Lynch, formed a corps of 


obſervation for the ſecority of their right flank, Licu- 
tenant-colonel Lee, with his legion, a detachment of 
light infantry, and a corps of rifſemen under Colonel 


Campbell, formed a corps of obſervation for the ſecu- 


361 Wallis's to Lord George Germain, dated March 17th, the Britin 
Battle at About half an hour after one in the afternoon, the he obſerved, that “ the ſoldiers had been two days trop. 
Guildford, action commenced by a cannonade, which laſted about without bread,” His lordſhip quitted Guildford three 


rity of their left flank. The attack of the American 
army was directed to be made by Lord Cornwallis in 
the following order: On the right, the regiment of 
Boſe and the 71ſt regiment, led by Major-general 
Leſlie, and ſupported by the firſt battalion of guards; 
on the left, the 23d and 33d regiments, led by Licu- 
tenant-colonel Webſter, and ſupported by the grena- 
diers and ſecond battalion of guards commanded by Bri- 
gadier-general O'Hara; the Vagers and light infant- 
ry of the guards remained in a wood on the left of 
the guns, and the cavalry in the road, ready to act as 
circumſtances might require, | 


twenty minutes; when the Britiſh troops advanced in 


three columns and attacked the North-Carolinian bri- 


gadcs with great vigour, and ſoon obliged part of theſe 
troops to quit the field: but the Virginia militia gave 
them a warm reception, and kept up a heavy fire for 
a long time, till, being beaten back, the action became 
general almoſt every where. The American corps 


under the licutenant-colonels Waſhington and Lee 


were alſo warmly engaged, and did conſiderable ex- 
ecution. Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton had directions 


to keep his cavalry compact, and not to charge wich- 


out poſitive orders, excepting to protect any of the 


corps from the moſt evident danger of being defeated. 


The exceſſive thickneſs of the woods rendered the Bri- 
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goons, with the loſs of the two ſix- pounders they had 
taken. But the American cavalry were afterwards re- 
arty and the two ſix pounders again fell into the 
hands of the Britiſh troops. The Britiſh troops having 


at length broken the ſecond Maryland regiment, and 1 
turned the left flank of the Americans, got into the ric ans de. 
rear of the Virginia brigade, and appeared to be gaia - ſcated. 


ing their right, which would have encircled the whole 
of the continental troops, when General Greene thought 
it prudent to order a retreat. Many of cke American 
militia diſperſed in the woods; but the continental 
troops retreated in good order to Reedy-Fork River, 


and croſſed at the ford about three miles from the field 


of action, and there halted. When they had collect- 
ed their ſtragglers, they retreated to the iron-works, 
ten miles diſtant from Guildford, where they encamp- 


cd. They Joſt their artillery and two waggons laden 


with ammunition, It was a hard fonght action, and 
laſted an hour and a half. Of the Britiſh troops, the 
loſs, as ſtated by Lord Cornwallis, was 532 killed, 
wounded, and mifſing. General Greene, in his ac- 


count of the action tranſmitted to the Congreſs, ſtated 
the loſs of the continental troops to amount to 329 kill- 


ed wounded, and miſling ; but he made no eſtimate of 


the loſs of the militia, which was ſomewhat more than 


100. Licutenant-colonel Stuart was killed in the ac- 


tion; and Lieutenant-colonel Webſter, and the cap- 


tains Schutz, Maynard, and Goodriche, dicd of the 
wounds that had they received in it. Brigadier-general 


O'Hara, Brigadier-general Howard, and Lieantenant- 


colonel Tarleton, were alſo wounded. Of the Ame- 
ricans the principal officer killed was Major Anderſon 


of the Maryland line, and the generals Stephens and 


Huger were wounded. 


The Britiſh troops underwent great hardſhips in the Har 
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dſhip: 


courſc of this campaign; and in a letter of Lord Corn- endured by 


days after che battle which was fonght in that place ; 
and on the 7th of April, after a retreat marked with 
proofs of a alarm and precipitation, arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Wilmington. Soon after, General 
Greene, notwithſtanding his late defeat, endeavoured 
to make ſome vigorous attempts againſt the king's for- 
ces in South-Carolina. Lord Rawdon had been ap- 


pointed to defend the poſt of Camden, with about 800 


Britiſh and provincials; and on the 19th of April Ge- 
neral Greene appeared before that place with a large 
body of continentals and militia, He found it, how- 


ever, impoſſible to attempt to ſtorm the town with any 


proſpect of ſucceſs; and therefore endeavoured to take 


ſuch a poſition as ſhould induce the Britiſh troops to 


tiſh bayonets of little uſe, and enabled the broken corps 
of Americans to make frequent ſtands with an irregu- 
lar fire. The ſecond battalion of the guards firſt gain- 
ed the clear ground near Guildford court-houſe, and 
found a corps of continental infantry, ſuperior in num- 
ber, formed in an open field on the left of the road. 
Deſirous of ſignalizing themſelves, they immediately 
attacked and ſoon defeated them, taking two ſix poun- 
ders; but as they purſued the Americans into the wood 
with too much ardour, they were thrown into confuſion 


ſally from their works. He poſted the Americans 364 
about a mile from the town, on an Eminence which General 
was covered with woods, and flanked on the left by an Greene at- 
impaſſable ſwamp, But on the morning of the 25th, tacked in 
Lord Rawdon marched out of Camden, and attacked f 
General Greene in his camp. The Americans made a * 4 
vigorous reſiſtance, ' but were at length compelled to defeated. 
give way; and the purſuit is ſaid to have been conti- 

nued three miles. For ſome time after the ation com- 

menced,General Greene entertained great hopes of de- 


feating 
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104. feating the Britiſh trops; in which, as the Americans 
2 5 in ino numbers, he would probably 
have ſucceeded, not ſome capital military errors 
been committed by one or two of the officers who ſerv- 
ed under him. On the American ſide Colonel Waſh- 
ington had behayed extremely well in this action, 
having made upwards of 200 of the Engliſh priſoners, 


Americans were abandoning the field of battle. The 
loſs of the Engliſh was about 100 killed and wounded. 
Upwards of 100 of the Americans were taken priſon- 
ers; and, according to the eee by Gene- 
ral Greene, they had 126 killed and wounded. After 
this action, Greene retreated to Rugeley's mills, 12 
miles from Camden, in order to collect his troops and 
wait for reinforcements. 

Notwithſtanding the advantage which Lord Rawdon 
had obtained over General Greene at Camden, that 
nobleman ſoon after found it neceſſary, having burned 
the jail, mills, many private houſes, and a part of his 
own baggage, to quit that poſt; and the Americans 
made 9 = Fe maſters of ſeveral other poſts that 
were occupied by the king's troops, and the garriſons 
of which were obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſon- 
ers of war. Theſe troops were afterwards exchanged 
under a cartel which took place between Lord Corn- 
wallis and General Greene for the releaſe of all pri- 
365 ſoners of war in the ſouthern diſtrict. After theſe 
Afterwards events, General Greene laid cloſe ſiege to Ninety-lix, 
5 N which was conſidered 8 the moſt commanding and 
= important of all the poſts in the back country; and on 
pulſed, the 19th of June he attempted to ſtorm the garriſon, 
but was repulſed by the gallantry of the Britiſh troops, 

with the loſs of about 150 killed, wounded, and miſ- 

ſing. General Greene then raiſed the ſiege, and re- 
tired with his army bebind the Saluda, to a ſtrong ſitu- 
ation, within 16 miles of Ninety-ſix. 

On the 18th of April a large body of Britiſh troops, 
under the command of Major-general Philips and Bri- 
gadier-general Arnold, embarked at Portſmouth in 
Virginia, in order to proceed on an expedition for the 
purpoſe of deſtroying ſome of the American ſtores. A 
party of light-infantry were ſent 10 or 12 miles up the 

Delirua;. Chickahomany ; where they deſtroyed ſeveral armed 
on of Ame. {21ps, ſundry warc-houſes, and the American ſtate ſhip- 
ncan ſtores, Yards. At Peterſburg, the Engliſh deſtroyed 4000 
hogſheads of tobacco, one ſhip, and a number of ſmall 
veſſe]s on the ſtocks and in the river. 
court-houſe, they burnt a range of barracks for 2000 
men and 300 3 of flour. At a place called 
O/born's, they made themſelves maſters of ſeveral veſ- 
ſels loaded with cordage and flour, and deſtroyed about 
2000 hogſheads of tobacco, and ſundry veſſels were 
ſunk and burnt. At Warwick, they burnt a maga- 
Zine of 500 barrels of flour, ſome fine mills belonging 
to Colonel Carey, a large range of public rope-walks 
and ſtore-honſes, tan and bark houſes full of hides and 
bark, and great quantities of tobacco. A like deſtruc- 
tion of ſtores and goods was made in other parts of 
Virginia. 

From the account already given of ſome of the prin- 
cipal milicary operations of the preſent year in America, 
it appears, that thought advantages had been gained by 
the royal troops, yet no event had taken place from 
which it could rationally be expected that the final ter- 
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with 10 or 12 officers, before he perceived that th. pecting the conduct of the admiral were by no means 


At Cheſterfield 


mination, of the war would be fayourable to Great - Bri - America. 
tain. It was alſo a diſadvantageous circumſtance, that bo 
there was a miſunderſtanding between Admiral Ar- Nnifünder- 
buthnot and Sir Henry Clinton, and a mutual diſappro- ſtanding 
bation of each other's conduct. This was manifeſt between 
from their diſpatches to government, and eſpecially the Britiſh 
from thoſe of General Clinton, whoſe expreſſions reſ- admiraland 
general. 
equivocal, | go 368 
On the 16th of March 1731, a partial action happen- Aion be- 
ed off the Capes of Virginia, between the fleet under tween the 
Admiral Arbuthnot, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line — 
and one fifty-gun ſhip, and a French ſquadron conſiſting g..., of 
of the ſame number of ſhips of the line, and one forty- the capes of 
on ſhip. Some of the ſhips in both flects received con- Virginia. 
idcrable damage in the action, and the loſs of the En- 
gliſh was 3o killed and 73 wounded; but no ſhip was 
taken on either ſide. The Britiſh fleet, however, 
claimed the advantage ; as the French were obliged to 
retire, and were ſuppoſed to be prevented by this ac- 
tion from carrying troops upon the Cheſapeak, in order 
to attack General Arnold and impede the progreſs of 
Lord Cornwallis. But it was thought an unfortunate 
circumſtance, that ſome time before this engagement 
the Romulus, a ſhip of 44 guns, was captured by the 
French off the Capes of Virginia. | 
Lord Cornwallis, after his victory over General 
Greene at Guildford, proceeded, as we have ſeen, to 
Wilmington, where he arrived on the 7th of April. 469 
But before he reached that place, he publiſhed a pro- Proclama- 
clamation, calling upon all loyal ſubjects to ſtand forth tion by 
and take an ad ive part in reſtoring good order and Lord Corn- 
government; and declaring to all perſons who had en- Os 
gaged in the preſent rebellion againſt his majeſty's au- 
thority, but who were now convinced of their error, 
and deſirous of returning to their duty and allegiance, 
that if they would dee themſelves with their arms 


and ammunition at head- quarters, or to the officer com- 


manding in the diſtricts contiguous to their reſpective 
places of reſidence, on or before the 20th of that 
month, they would be permitted to return to their 
homes upon giving a military parole; they would be 
protected, in their perſons and properties, from all 
ſorts of violence from the Britiſh troops; and would 
be reſtored, as ſoon as poſlible, to all the privileges of 
legal aud conſtitutional government. But it does not 
appear that any conſiderable number of the Americans 


were allured by theſe promiſes to "Al any evidences of 
. 


their attachment to the royal cau 

On the 20th of May, his Lordſhip arrived at Peterſ- 
burg in Virginia, where he joined a body of Britiſh 
troops that had been under the command of Major- 
api Philips; but the command of which, in con- 
equence of the death of that officer, had devolved b. 
on Brigadier- general Arnold. Before this junction he 
had encountered conſiderable inconveniences from the 
difficulty of procuring proviſions and forage; ſo that in 
a letter to Sir Henry Clinton, he informed him, that 
his cavalry wanted every thing, and his infantry eve- 
ry thing but ſhoes, He added, that he had experien- 
ced the diſtreſſes of marching hundreds of miles in a 
country chiefly hoſtite, without one aQtive or uſeful 
friend, without intelligence, and without communica- 
tion with any part of the country. | a 

On the 26th of June, about fix miles from Willi- 

| 8 amiburg 


America, 
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fire 

Different 

actions. 
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amſburg, Lieutenant-colonel Simcoe, and 350 
queen's rangers, with 80 mounted * ers, were at- 
tacked by 4 much ſuperior body of the Americans; 
but whom they 8 with great gallantry and with 
equal ſucceſs, making four officers and twenty private 
men priſoners, The loſs of the Americans in this 2c- 
tion is ſaid to have been upwards of 120, and that of 
the Britiſh troops not more than 40. 
On the 6th of July an action happened near the 
Green Springs in Virginia, between a reconnoitring 
arty of the Americans under General Wayne, amount- 
ing to about 800, and a large part of the Britiſh army 
under Lord Cornwallis ; in which the Americans had 


of the 


127 killed and wounded, and the loſs of the royal 
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troops is ſuppoſed to have been conſiderably greater. 
It was an action in which no ſmall degree of military 
{kill and courage was exhibited by the Americans, In 
a variety of ſkirmiſhes, the Marquis de la Fayette very 
much diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and diſplayed the utmoſt 
ardour in the American cauſe. 1 

In South-Carolina, an action happened on the th 
of September near the Eutaw Springs, between a large 
body of Britiſh troops under the command of Lieute- 
nant-colonel Stnart and an cqual body of Americans, 
under the command of General Greene. It was an ob- 


ſtinate engagement, and laſted near two hours, The 


Britiſh, with a conſiderable loſs, were in the firſt part of 
the battle routed in all quarters, but ſome having taken 
poſt in a piquetted garden, and others thrown them- 
ſelves into a brick houſe, the eagerneſs of the Amer1- 


can purſuit was conſiderably checked, and gave Colo- 


nel Stuart an opportunity on the evening of the next 
day, toabandon the Eutaw, and march towards Charleſ- 
ton, taking a number of his wounded, and about one 
thouſand ſtand of arms. = 

lu the courſe of the ſame month, General Arnold 
was ſent on an expedition againſt New-London, in 
Connecticut, where he deſtroyed a great part of the 
ſipping, and an immenſe quantity of naval ſtores, Eu- 
ropean manufactures, and Eaſt and Weſt India com- 
modities. The town itſelf was alſo burnt, which is 
ſaid, but untruly, to have been unavoidable, ou account 
of the exploſions of great quantities of gun-powder 
which happened to be in the ſtore-houſes that were ſet 
on fire. A fort, of which it was thought neceſſary to 
gain poſſeſſion in this expedition, was not taken with- 
out conſiderable loſs, This was Fort-Griſwold; which 


was defended by the Americans with great gallantry, 


reſiſtance had ceaſed. 
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and the aſſault was made by the Enplifhi with cqual 
bravery. The Britiſh troops entered the works with 
fixed bayonets, and were oppoſed with great vigour by 
the garriſon with long ſpears. After a moſt obſtinate 
defence of near forty minntes, the aſſailants gained 
poſſeſſion of the fort, in which 85 Americans were found 
dead, and 60 wonnded, moſt of them mortally ; but of 
the killed, it is painful to obſerve, that the greater 
number fell after the Britiſh entered the fort, and when 
Of the Briciſh troops Major 
Montgomery was killed by a ſpear in entering the A- 
merican works ; and 192 men were alſo killed and 
wounded in this expedition. | 
Notwithſtanding the advantages that Lord Cornwal- 
lis had obtained over the Americans, his ſituation in 
Virginia began by degrees to be very critical ; and the 


rather becauſe he did not receive thoſe reinforcements 
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Lord Cornwallis. 


1 
and ſupplies from Sir Henry Clinton, of which he had 


neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his operations. Indeed, the 
commander in chief was prevented from ſending thoſe 
reinforcements to Lord Cornwallis which he otherwiſe 
might have done, by his fears reſpecting New-York, 
againſt which he entertained great apprehenſions that 
General Waſhington intended to make a very formi- 


dable attack. In fact, that able American general 


appears to have taken much pains, and to have em- 
ployed great fineſſe, in order to lead Sir Henry 
Clinton to entertain this imagination. Letters, ex- 
preſſive of this intention, fell into the hands of Sir 
Henry, which many conceived to have been written 
with a deſign that they ſhould be intercepted, and only 
with a view to amuſe and deceive the Britiſh general. 


The project, if ſo intended, was ſucceſsful ; and by a 
variety of judicious military manceuvres, in which he 
completely ont-generalled the Britiſh commander, he 


increaſed his apprehenſions about New-York, and pre- 


vented him from ſending proper aſſiſtance to Lord 


Cornwallis, Having for a conſiderable time kept Sir 


Henry Clinton in perpetual alarm in New-York, though 


with an army much inferior to the garriſon of that city, 
General Waſhington ſuddenly quitted his camp at 
White-Plains, croſſed the Delaware, and marched to- 
wards Virginia, apparently with a deſign to attack 
Sir Henry Clinton then received 
information, that the Count de Graſſe, with a large 
French fleet, was expected every moment in the Che- 


ſapcak, in order to co-operate with General Waſhing- 

He immediately endeavonred, both by land and in 
water, to communicate this information to Lord Corn- attempts te 
wallis; and alſo ſent him aſſurances, that he would afford hin 
either reinforce him by every poſſible means in his aſſiſtance. 


ton. 


power, or make the beſt diverſion he could in his fa- 
vour. In the mean time, Lord Cornwallis had taken 
poſſeſſion of the poſts of York-town and Glouceſter in 
Virginia, where he fortified himſelf in the beſt man- 
ner he was able. | 

On the 28th of Anguſt, Sir Samuel Hood, with a 


ſquadron from the Weſt-Indies, joincd the ſquadron 


under the command of Admiral Graves before New- 
York, It was then neceſſary, on account of the ſitua- 


tion of Lord Cornwallis, that they ſhould immediately 
proceed to the Cheſapeak ; but ſome time appears to 


have been needleſsly loſt, though Admiral Hood was 
extremely anxious that no delay might be made. They 
arrived, however, inthe Chefapeak, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, with 19 ſhips of tbe line; where they found 


the Count de Graſſe, who had anchored in that bay on 


the 3oth of Auguſt with 24 ſhips of the line. The 


French admiral had previouſly landed a large body of ee | 


, : 2 . itiſh ard 
and who immediately marched to join the American ST 
The Britiſh and feetsoff the 
French fleets came to an action on the ſame day in Cheſapea% 


troops, which had been brought from Rhode-Ifland, 
army under General Waſhington. 


which the former arrived in the Cheſapeak. On board 
the Britiſh fleet 90 were killed and 246 wounded : 
ſome of the ſhips were greatly damaged in the en- 
gagement; and the Terrible, a 74 gun ſhip, was ſo 
much ſhattered, that it was afterwards found neceſſary 
to ſet fire to it. That this action had not been favour- 


able to the Engliſh, was manifeſt from the event: the 


fleets continued in ſight of each other for five days ſuc- 
ceſſively, 


formed expectations, and which he conceived io be 


flectual 


” 
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ceſſively, and ſometimes were very near; but at length 
the French fleet all anchored within the Cape, ſo as to 
block up the paſſage. Admiral Graves, who was the 
commander in chief, then called a council of war, in 
which it was reſolved that the fleet ſhould proceed to 
New-York, that the ſhips might be there put into the 
beſt ſtate for the ſervice : and thus were the French 
left maſters of the navigation of the Cheſapeak. 
Before the news of this action had reached New- 
York, a council of war was held there, in which it was 
reſolved, that 5000 men ſhonld be embarked on board 
the king's ſhips, in order to procced to the aſſiſtance 
of Lord Cornwallis. But when it was known that the 
French were abſolute maſters of the navigation of the 
Cheſapeak, it was thought inexpedient to ſend off that 


reinforcement immediately. In another council of war, 


it was reſolved, that as Lord Cornwallis had proviſions 


to laſt him till the end of October, it was adviſable to 
wait for more favourable accounts from Admiral Graves, 


or for the arrival of Admiral Digby, who was expect- 
cd with three ſhips of the line. It was not then known 


at New-York, that Admiral Graves had determined to 


return with the whole fleet to that port. 

In the mean time, the moſt effectual meaſures were 
adopted by General Waſhington for ſurrounding the 
Britiſh army under Lord Cornwallis. A large body 
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had before acquired, for courage and military {kill ; America, 


but was compelled to ſubmit to untoward circumſtan WT 


ces and ſuperior numbers. It was agreed by the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, that the Britiſh troops were to 


be priſoners to the United States of America, and 


the ſeamen to the French king, fo whoſe officers alſo 
the Britiſh veſſels found at York-Town and Glouceſter 


were to be delivered up. The Britiſh priſoners amount- 


ed to more than 7000; but many of them, at the 
time of ſurrender, were incapable of duty. A con- 
ſiderable number of cannon, and a large quantity of 
military ſtores, fell into the hands of th 

on this occaſion, The honour of marching out with 
military colours, was refuſed to Lord Cornwallis, as it 
had been refuſed to General Lincoln ; who was now 
ſelected to receive the ſubmiſſion of the royal army at 
York-Town in the ſame manner his own ſubmiſſion 


had been received by the Britiſh about 18 months be- 


fore at Charleſton. TM 

As no rational expectation now remained of a ſubju- 
gation of the colonies, the military operations that ſuc- 
ceeded in America were of little conſequence. Some 


inconſiderable actions and ſkirmiſhes did indeed take 


place after that event; in which the refugees chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and diſcovered an inveterate 
animoſity againſt the Americans. 


e Americans 
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creaſed. On the 5th of May sir Guy 


of French troops under the command of Lieutenant- 
General the Count de Rochambeau, with a very con- 
ſiderable train of artillery, aſſiſted in the enterpriſe. 
The Americans amounted to near 8000 continentals 
and 5000 militia, General Waſhington was inveſted 


1782, Sir Guy Carleton arrived at New-York, being Carleton 
appointed to the command of the Britiſh troops in A- arrives *. 
merica in the room of Sir Henry Clinton. 'Two days New-York, 


after his arrival, he wrote alctter toGeneral Waſhing- ware 
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with the authority of commander in chief of the com- 
bined forces of America and France, On the 29th of 
September, the inveſtment of York-Town was com- 
plete, and the Britiſh army quite blocked up. The day 
following, Sir Henry Clinton wrote a letter to Lord 


Corawallis, containing aſſurances that he would do 


every thing in his power to relieve him, and ſome in- 
formation concerning the ſteps that would be taken for 
that purpoſe. A duplicate of this letter was ſent to 
his Lordſhip by Major Cochran on the 3d of October. 
That gentleman, who was a very gallant officer, went 
in a veſſel to the Capes, and made his way to Lord 
Cornwallis, through the whole French flect, in an open 
boat. He got to York-Town en the 1oth of the 
month ; and ſoon after his arrival had his head carried 


off by a cannon ball. 


After the return of Admiral Graves to New-York, 
a council of war was held, conſiſting of flag and gene- 
ral officers; in which it was reſolved, that a large body 
of troops ſhould be embarked on board the king's ſhips 
as ſoon as they were rcfitted, and that the exer- 
tions of both fleet and army ſhould be made in order 
to form a junction with Lord Cornwallis, 
Clinton himſelf embarked on board the fleet, with up- 


Waſhington declined hema 
8 


Sir Henry 


with himſelf in a commiſſion to treat of peace with 
the people of America; tranſmitting to him, at the 
ſame time, ſome papers tending to manifeſt the pacific 
diſpoſition of the government and people of Britain 
towards thoſe of America. He alſo deſired a paſſport 
for Mr Morgan, who was appointed to tranſmit a ſi- 
milar letter of compliment to the congreſs. General 


any paſſport till he had 
taken the opinion of congre 


by them he was directed to refuſe any paſſport for ſuch 


a purpoſe. However, another letter was ſent to Ge- 


neral Waſhington, dated the 2d of Auguſt, ſigned by 
Sir Guy Carleton and Rear-admiral Digby, in whic 

they informed him, that they were acquainted by au- 
thority that negociations for a general peace had alrea- 
dy commenced at Paris; that Mr Grenville was inveſt- 
ed with full powers to treat with all the parties at war; 
and was then at Paris in the execution of his commiſ- 


upon that meaſure ; and 


ton, acquainting him, that Admiral Digby was joined of peace. 


ſion. They farther informed him, that his Britannic ma- 


jeſty, in order toremove all obſtacles to that peace which 
he ſo ardently wiſhed to reſtore, had commanded his mi- 


niſters to direct Mr Grenville, that the independency 


of the thirteen provinces ſhould be propoſed by him, in 
the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it the condition of 


| | 


ral Clinton, wards of 7000 troops, on the 18th; they arrived off 
Cape Charles, at the entrance of the Cheſapeak, on 
the 24th, where they received intelligence that Lord 
8 had been obliged to capitulate five days 
before. | 
Lad It was on the 19th of October that Lord Cornwallis 
wallis's ar- ſurrendered himſelf and his whole army, by capitu- 
my obliged lation, priſoners to the combined armies of America 
* lurren- and France, under the command of General Waſhing- 
125 ton. Ile made a defence ſuitable to the character he 
Von I. 


a general treaty, But ſome j ealouſies were entertain - Reſolutione 
eck by the Americans, that it was the deſign of the of congreſs 
Britiſh court either to diſunite them, or to bring them in conſe- 

to treat of a peace ſeparately from their ally the king So 

of France: they therefore reſolved, that any man, er : 

body of men, who ſhould preſume to make any ſepa- 

rate or partial convention or agreement with the king 

of Great-Britain, or with any commiſſioner or com- 

miſſioners under the crown of Great-Britain, ought to 

be conſidered and treated as open and ayowed enemies 
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America, of the United States of America; and alſo that thoſe 
- Tm ſtates could not with pony hold any conference or 
| treaty with any commithoners on the part of Great 
Britain, unleſs they ſhould, as a preliminary thereto, 

either withdraw their flects and armies, or elſc, in po- 

ſitive or expreſs terms, acknowledge the independence 

of the ſaid ſtates, They likewiſe reſolved, that any 

propoſit ions which might be made by the court of 

Great Britain, in any manner _ to violate the 

treaty ſubliſting between them and the king of France, 

ought to be treated with every mark of indignity and 
contempt. 

33 In the month of June, the town of Savannah, and 
Different the whole province of Georgia, were evacuated by the 
places eva- Britiſh troops; as was alſo Charleſton, South-Ca- 
—_ rolina, about the cloſe of the year. In the mean time, 
the negociations for peace being continued, proviſional 


* 


— articles of peace were ſigned at Paris on the 3oth of 
November by the ane we of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty and the American commiſſioners, in which his 

382 Majeſty acknowledged the united colonies of New- 
1 Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts-Bay, Rhode-Iſland, and Pro- 


3 vidence Plantations, Connecticut, New-York, New- 
ee eee Jeriey, Penſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
ledged. orth-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Gcorgia, to be 
« free, ſovereign, and independent ſtates.” They had 
conſtituted themſelves ſuch on the 4th of July 1776 ; 
they had been acknowledged ſuch by the French king 
on the 3oth of January 1778, when he concluded with 
them a treaty of amity and commerce; Holland had 
acknowledged them as ſuch April 19th 1782; Sweden 
acknowledged them as ſuch February 5th 1783; Den- 
mark the 25th February, Spain in March, and Ruſſia 
in July, the ſame year. 3 
333 The Definitive Treaty was 9 on the 3d of Sep- 
The Ame- tember 783; and, en the 25th of November following, 
rican army the Britiſh troops evacuated New-York, which was im- 
diſbanded, mediately entered by the Americans in a joyful and 
een well- conducted proceſſion, headed by General Waſh- 
1 reſigns ington and Governor Clinton, Soon after this event, 
his com- the ſoldiers of the American army, chearfully reſaming 
miſſion, the character of citizens, returned peaceably to their 
reſpectiye homes; while their beloved and ever-ho- 
noured commander, having taken a pathetic Icave of 
his officers, repaired to Annapolis, and, on the 19th 
of December, at an audience with Congreſs (perhaps the 
moſt ſingular and intereſting that ever occurred) re- 
ſigned his commiſſion into the hands of the preſident of 
that honourable body, amidſt the acclamations of his 
grateful and admiring countrymen, | 
According to the report of the committee appoint- 
Lof, of ed for that purpoſe, the Foreign Debt of the United 
men and States incurred by the war, amounted to 7,885,085 
_ treaſure by dollars, and the Domeſtic Debt to 34,115,290, total, 
the war. at 48. 6d. each, equal to 9, 450, 084 J. Sterling, the 
intereſt of which at 6 per cent. is 567,0051. But the 
coſt to Great Britain is moderately computed at 
115,654,9141. and the additional annual burthen by 
it 4,557,5751. ſince January 1775. As to the loſs of 
men during this nnhappy war, the States of America, 
according to authentic eſtimates, loſt by the ſword and 
in priſon near 80,000 men; and by the Britiſh returns 
at New-York, the number of ſoldiers killed in the ſer- 
vice amounted to 43,633. 
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Of the extent of territory, population, commerce, American 


revenues and wealth of this growing empire; and, al- 
ſo, of the riſe, . gums and eſtabliſhment of the pre- 
ſent happy form of government, a particular account 
ſhall be given, under the article UnNzTED STATES. 


AMERICAN x1IGHT-SHADE. See PHYTOLACCA, 

AMERICAN cROUND-NUT, Sce ARRACHIS. 

AMERICUS VEsrocius, a Florentine gentleman, 
from whom America derived its name. The merchants 
of Seville having obtained permiſſion to attempt diſco- 
veries as private adventurers, ſent out four ſhips in 
1499, under the command of Alonzo de Ojeda (who 
had accompanied Columbus in his ſecond voyage), aſ- 
ſiſted by Americus Veſpucius, who was known to be 
deeply {killed in the ſcience of navigation. This fleet 
touched on that part of the weſtern continent already 
diſcovered by Columbus, whoſe track Ojeda followed; 
and Americus, who was a man of much addreſs, as well 


as poſſeſſed of conſiderable literary talents, by publiſh- 


ing the firſt voyages on the ſubject, and other artful 
means, gave his name to the New-World, in prejudice 
to the illuſtrious Genoeſe. The impoſture, though long 
detected, has been ſanctified by time: and the fourth 
diviſion of the globe, ſo long unknown to the inhabi- 


tants of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, ſtill continues to be 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of AMERICA. 
AMERSFORT, a city in the Netherlands, in the 

province of Utrecht, ſcated on the river Ems, E. Long. 

5. 20. N. Lat. 52. 14. The moſt remarkable things 


are, The town-houſe ; the grand palace, which is trian- 


gular; the public walk, planted with trees; and the 


great church, dedicated to St George. The land to the 


eaſt and ſouth of this city is very fruitful ; on the north 
there is nothing but paſture-ground, and on the weſt it 
is woody. Not far from hence is a mountain called 


Amersfort-berg, on which they have planted a viſta of 


trees, which reaches to Utrecht, 
AMERSHAM, or AcMoNnDESHAM, a market- 
town in Buckinghamſhire, conſiſting of about 200 


houſes, with a frec-ſchool, and four alms-houſes. It 


ſends two members to parliament, and has a market 
on Tueſday. It is a rectory rated at 481. 16s. 8d. inthe 
king's books. The market-houſe is a very handſome 
ſtructure, W. Long. o. 15. N. Lat. 51. 47. 
AMES (William, D. D.) a learned independent di- 
vine, famous for his controverſial writings, was born in 
1576, and educated at Chriſt's college, in Cambridge. 


In the reign of King James I. he leſt the univerſity, 


and ſoon after the kingdom, on account of his bein 
unwilling to conform to the rales of the church ; 1 
retired to the Hague, where he had not been long be- 
fore he was invited to accept of the divinity-chair in 
the univerſity of Francker, in Frieſland, which he filled 
with admirable abilities for above twelve years; during 
which his fame was ſo great, that many came from re- 
mote nations to be educated nnder him, He from 
thence removed to Rotterdam for a change of air, which 
his health demanded ; and here he continned during the 
remainder of his life. His controverſial writings, which 
compoſe the grcateſt part of his works, are chiefly a- 
yainft Bellarmine and the Arminians. He alſo wrote, 
1. A freſh Suit againſt the Ceremonies. 2. Leclioues 


{11 Falmns David:s. 3. Medulla Theologia ; and ſe- 


veral. 


Ames, 


AME. 


at Rotterdam, in Nov. 1633. 
AMESTRATA, a town of Sicily, (Cicero) Ame: 
ſtratos, (Stephanus); Amaſtra (Silius Italicus) ; Mul- 
tiſtratos, bins): Now Miſtretta, in the Val di De- 
mona, on the river Haleſus. It was a very ſtrong fort of 
the Carthaginians, beſieged in vain by the Romans tor 
ſeven months with conſiderable Joſs; at length, after 
another ſiege taken and razed (Diodor. Siculus). 
AMETHYST, a tranſparent gem of a purple co- 
lour, which ſcems compoſed of a ſtrong blue and a 
deep red; and, according as cither of thoſe prevails, af- 
fording different tinges of purple, ſometimes approach- 
ing to violet, and ſometimes even fading to a pale · roſe 
colour. Though the amethyſt is generally of a purple 
colour, it is nevertheleſs ſometimes found naturally co- 
lourleſs, and may at any time be eaſily made fo by put- 
ing it into the fire; in which pellucid or colourleſs ſtate, 
it ſo reſembles the diamond, that its want of hardneſs 
ſcems the only way of diſtinguiſhing it. Some derive 
the name amethyſt from its colour, which reſembles wine 


mixed with water; whilſt others, with more probabili- 


ty, think it got its name from its ſuppoſed virtue of pre- 
veming drunkenneſs ; an opinion which, however ima- 
ginary, prevailed to that degree among the ancients, 
that it was uſual for great drinkers to wear it about their 
necks. Be this as it will, the amethyſt is ſcarce inferior 
to any of the gems in the beauty of its colour ; and in 
its pureſt ſtate is of the ſame hardneſs, and at lealt of 
e£qual value, with the ruby and ſapphire. It is found of 
various ſizes, from the bigneſs of a ſmall vetch, to an 
inch and an half in diameter, and often to much more 
than that in length. Its ſhape is extremely various, 
ſometimes roundiſh, ſometimes oblong, and at others 
flatted, at leaſt on one ſide; but its moſt common ap- 
pearance is in a cryſtalliform figure, conſiſting of a thick 
column, compoſed of four plants, and terminated by a 
flat and ſhort pyramid, of the ſame number of tides ; or 
elſe, of a thinner and longer hexangular column; and 
ſometimes of a long pyramid, without any column. It 
makes the gayeſt figure in the laſt of theſe ſtates, but 
is hardeſt and moſt valuable in the roundiſh and pebble- 


like form. The amethyſt is found in the Eaſt and 


Weſt-Indies, and in ſeveral parts of Europe; the orien- 
tal ones, at leaſt ſome of the finer ſpecimens, being ſo 
hard and bright as to equal any of the coloured gems in 
value. However, by far the greater number of ame- 
thyſts fall infinitely ſliort of theſe ; as all the European 
ones, and not a few of thoſe brought from the Eaſt and 
Welt-Indies, are very little harder than common cryſtal. 
Counterfeit or Factitious AMETHYST. Spars and 
cryſtals tinged red and yellow, &c. are ſold for ame- 
thyſts. The falſe ones come from Germany, are tinged 
by vapours in the mines, and contain ſome lead, 
Amethyſts may be counterfeited by glaſs, to which 
the proper colour or ſtain is given. There were fine 
ones made in France about the year 1690, which may 
even impoſe on connoiſſeurs, unleſs the ſtone be taken 
out of the collet.— The method of giving this colour 
to glaſs is directed as follows: Take chryſtal-frit, made 
with the moſt perfect and fine tarſo : Then prepare a 
mixture of manganeſe in powder, one pound ; and zaf- 
fer prepared, one ounce and a half: Mix theſe powders 
well together ; and add to every pound of the frit an 
ounce of this powder, Let it be put into the pots 


= Mm 


Ameſtrats Veral pieces relative to the ſciences. He died of an 
Amethyſt. aſthma, 


AMES - 


with the frit, notinto the already made metal, When 
the whole has ſtood long enough in fuſion to be per- 
fectly pure, work it into veſſels, and they will reſem- 
ble the colour of the amethyſt. O's 
AMETHYST in heraldry, a term for the purple co- 
lour in the coat of a nobleman, in uſe with thoſe who 
blazon with precious ſtones, inſtead of metals and co- 
lours. This, in a gentleman's eſcutcheon, is called 
Purpure; and in thoſe of ſovereign princes, Mercury. 
AMETHYSTEA, AMETHYST : a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of 
plants; and, in the natural method, ranking under the 
42d order, Verticillatæ. The characters are: The calyx 
conſiſts of a {ingle-leaved perianthium, bell-ſhaped, an- 
gular, ſemiquinquefid, and perſiſtent: The corolla is 
monopetalous ; the border quinquepartite, the loweſt 
diviſion more expanding: The flamina conſiſt of two 


Amethyſt, 
l 
Amburſt. 
— — | 


ſlender filaments approximated ; the antheræ are ſimple 


and roundiſh: The þpi/ti//um has a four-cleft germen; 
ſtylus, the ſize of the ſtamina ; ſtigmata two, acute: 
No cerolla: The ſeeds four, gibbous, and ſhorter than 
the calyx :—There is only one known ſpecies. 

This plant is a native of Siberia, from whence the 
ſeeds were ſent to the imperial garden at Peterſburgh, 


and thence carried to Britain. It is an annual plant, | 


with an upright ſtalk, which riſes about a foot high. 
Towards the top it puts forth two or three ſmall late- 
ral branches, garniſhed with ſmall trifid leaves, ſawed 


on their edges, of a very dark green colour. The 


flowers appear in June or July, and are produced in 
{mall umbels at the extremities of the branches. They 
are of a fine blue colour, as are alſo the upper part of 


the branches, and the leaves immediately under the 


umbel, {o that they make a fine appearance. 
Cuiture. The ſeeds of the amethyſtea ſhould be 


ſown in autumn, as they are apt to remain a whole 


year in the ground, if kept till the ſpring. When the 
plants come up, nothing clſe is neceſſary than to keep 
them clear of weeds, and to thin them where they are 
too cloie, They ought to be ſown where they are to 


remain, as they do not thrive when tranſplanted. 


 AMETHYSTINE is applied, in antiquity, to a 
Kind of purple garment dyed of the hne of amethyſt. 


In this ſenſe amethyſtine differed from Tyrian as well 
as from hyacinthine purple, being a kind of medium 


between both. | 

AMHAR, or AMHARA, a province of Abyflinia, 
ſaid to extend 40 leagues from eaſt to weſt. It is con- 
ſidered as the moſt noble in the whole empire, both on 
account of its being the uſual reſidence of the Abyſſi- 
nian monarchs, and having a particular diale& diffe- 
rent from all the reſt, which, by reaſon of the empe- 
rors being brought up in this province, is become the 
np 1 e of the court and of the politer people. Here 
is the tamed rock Amba-geſhen, where the young mo- 
narchs were formerly confined. See Au BA. 


AMHURST (Nicholas), an Engliſh-poet and poli- | 


tical writer, was born at Marden in Kent, and entered 
of 2 college Oxford; from whenee he was ex- 
pelled for irregularity of conduct and libertine princi- 
ples. Retaining great reſentment againſt the univerſity 
on this account, he abuſed its learning and diſcipline, 
and ſome of the moſt reſpectable characters in it, in a 
poem publiſhed in 1724, called Oeulus Briiaumiæ, and 
in a book intitled Terre Filius. He publiſhed a Miſcel- 
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Amianthus 


Amida, 
—— 


AMI 
lany of Poems, ſacred and profane; and, The Con- 
vocation, a poem in five cantos, which was a ſatire on 
the Biſhop of Bangor's antagoniſts. But he is beſt 
known for the ſhare he had in the political paper called 
The Craftſman : though, after having been the drudge 
of his party for near 20 years, he was as much forgot 
in the famous compromiſe of 1742 as if he had never 
been born; and, when he died in that year of a broken 
heart, was indebted to the charity of his bookſeller 
for a grave. | 

AMIANTHUS, or EARTH-FLAX, in natural hiſ- 


tory, a fibrous, flexile, elaſtic, mineral ſubſtance, con- 


ſiſting of ſhort, abrupt, and interwoven filaments. It 


is found in Germany, in the ſtrata of iron ore, ſome- 


times forming veins of an inch in diameter. Its fibres 
are ſo flexible that cloth has been made of them, and 
the ſhorter filaments that ſeparate in the waſhing of the 
ſtone may be made into paper in the common manner, 
For the method of its preparation for manufacture into 
cloth, ſce ASBESTOS. 948 e 

Amianthus is claſſed by Mr Kirwan in the muriatic 
genus of earths, becauſe it contains about a fifth part 
of magneſia. 
calcareous earth, barytes, clay, and a very ſmall pro- 
portion of iron. It is fuſible per ſ/ in a ſtrong heat, 
and alſo with the common fluxes, It differs from aſ- 
beſtos in containing ſome ponderous earth, 
AMICABLE, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing 
done in a friendly manner, or to promote peace. 

AmicABLE-Benches, in Roman antiquity, were, ac- 
cording to Pitiſcus, lower and leſs honourable ſeats al- 
lotted for the judices pedanei, or inferior judges, who, 
upon being admitted of the emperor's council, were 
dignificd by him with the title amici. 

AmicABLE-Numbers, ſuch as are mutually equal to 


the ſum of one another's aliquot parts. Thus the num- 


bers 284 and 220 are amicable numbers: for the ali- 
quot parts, 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, II, 20, 22, 44, 55, 110, of 
220, are together equal to the other number 284; and 
the aliquot parts 1, 2, 4, 71, 142, of 284, are together 
equal to 220, 5 

AMICTUS, in Roman antiquity, was any upper 
garment worn over the tunica, 

Ami1cTus, among eccleliaſtical writers, the upper- 
moſt garment anciently worn by the clergy ; the other 
five being the alba, ſingulnm, ſtola, manipulus, and 
planeta. The amictus was a linen garment, of a ſquare 
figure, covering the head, neck, and ſhoulders, and 
buckled or claſped before the breaſt, It is ſtill worn 
by the religions abroad. | 

AMICULUM, in Roman antiquity, a woman's up- 
per garment, which differed from the pala. It was 
worn both by matrons and courtezans. 

AMICUS cuk1x, a law-term, to denote a by- 


ſtander who informs the court of a matter in law that is 


doubtful or miſtaken. 


AMIDA, a god worſhipped by the Japaneſe, who 


has many temples erected to him in the iſland of Ja- 
n, of which the principal is at Jedo. The Japaneſe 
ave ſach a confidence in their idol Amida, that they 


hope to obtain eternal felicity by the frequent invoca- 


tion of his name. One of the figures of this idol 1s 
repreſented at Rome, 
Am1DAa (anc. geog.), a principal city of Meſopo- 


- tamia (Liber Notitiz) ; Ammaa (Ptolemy) ; ſituated 


4 


BE. oh 


899. 


Its other conſtituents, are, flint, mild 


of them fall juſt as the gate was opened. 


AMI 


on a high mountain, on the borders of Aſſyria, on the Amiens. 


Tigris, where it receives the Nymphins,—It was ta- 
ken from the Romans, in the time of the emperor 
Conſtans, by Sapores king of Perſia, The ſiege is 
ſaid to have coſt him 30,000 men; however, he re- 
duced it to ſuch ruin, that the emperor afterwards wept 
over it. According to Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
city was razed ; the chief officers were crucified; and 
the reſt, with the ſoldiers and inhabitants, cither put to 


the ſword or carried into captivity, except our hiſtorian 


himſelf, and two or three more, who, in the dead of 
the night, eſcaped through a poſtern unperceived by the 
enemy. The inhabitants of Niſibis, however, being 
obliged to leave their own city by Jovian's treaty with 
the Perſians, ſoon reſtored Amida to its former ſtrength ; 
but it was again taken by Cavades in 501, but was re- 
ſtored to the Romans in 503. On the declenſion of 
the Roman power, it fell again into the hands of the 
Perſians; but was taken from them by the Saracens in 
It is now in the poſſeſſion of the Turks. Here 
are above 20,000 Chriſtians, who are better treated by 
the Turks than in other places. A great trade is carried 
on in this city, of red Turkey leather, and cotton 
cloth of the ſame colour. The Arabian name of Ami- 
da is Diarbeker, and the Turkiſh one Kara Amed. E. 
Long. 39. o. N. Lat. 36. 58. | 
AMIENS, a large handſome city of France, the 
capital of Picardy. It is agreeably ſituated on the ri- 
ver Somme, and ſaid tv have received its Latin name 
Ambianum from being every where encompaſſed with 
water. It is a place of great antiquity ; being men- 
tioned by Cæſar as a town that had made a vigorous 
re ſiſtance againſt the Romans, and where he convened 
a general aſſembly of the Gauls after having made him- 
ſelf maſter of it. The emperors Antoninus and Mar- 
cus Aurelius enlarged it; and Conſtantine, Conſtans, 
Julian, and ſeveral others, reſided here a conſiderable 
time. The town is encompaſſed with a wall and other 
fortifications ; avd the ramparts are planted with trees, 
which form a delightful walk. The river Somme en- 
ters Amiens by three different channels, under as many 
bridges; and theſe channels, after waſhing the town in 
ſeveral places, where they are of uſe in its different 
manufactures, unite at the other end by the bridge of 
S. Michael, Here is a quay for the boats that come 
from Abbeville with goods brought by ſea. At the 
gate of Noyon there is a ſuburb remarkable for the 
abbey of S. Achen. Next to this gate you come to 
that of Paris, where they have a long mall between 
two rows of trees. The houſes are well built; the 
{treets ſpacious, embelliſſied with handſome ſquares 
and good buildings; and the number of inhabitants 
between 30 and 50 thouſand. The cathedral, dedica- 
ted to our Lady, is one of the largeſt and moſt mag- 
nificent churches in France ; adorned with handſome 
paintings, fine pillars, chapels, and tombs ; particu- 
larly the nave is greatly admired. The other places 
worth ſecing are the palace of the bailiwic, the town- 
houſe, the ſquare des Fleurs, and the great market- 
place. | | 
e Amiens was taken by the Spaniards, in 1597, by 
the following ſtratagem: Soldiers, diſguiſed like pea- 
ſants, conducted a cart laden with nuts, and let a bag 
While the 
guard was buſy in gathering up the nuts, the Spaniards 
| entered 


Amilcar, 


! 
Am-Kas 


N. L#% 


Pontus. 
partly by them, and partly by a colony from Athens. 


AMI 


taken by Henry IV. who built a citadel there. 

This town is the ſeat of a biſhop, ſuffragan of Rheims, 
as alſo of a preſidial, bailiwic, vidam, a chamber of 
accounts, and a generality. The biſhop's revenue is 
30,000 livres. They have ſome linen and woolen ma- 
nufactures, and they alſo make a great quantity of 
black and green ſoap. It lies in E. Long. 2. 30. 

50. 

AMILCAR, the name of ſeveral Carthaginian cap- 
tains. The moſt celebrated of them is Amilcar Barcas, 
the father of Hannibal, who during five years in- 
feſted the coaſt of Italy; when the Romans, ſending 
out their whole naval ſtrength, defeated him near Tra- 


pani, 242 years before Chriſt; and thus put an end to 


the firſt Punic war. Amilcar began the ſecond, and 
landed in Spain, where he ſubducd the moſt warlike 
nations ; but as he was preparing for an expedition a- 
gainſt Italy, he was killed in battle, 228 years before 
the Chriſtian æra. He left three ſons, whom he had 
educated, as he ſaid, like three lions, to tear Rome in 


pieces; and made Hannibal, his eldeſt ſon, ſwear an 
eternal enmity 


againſt the Romans, 
AMILICTI, in the Chaldaic theology, denote a 
kind of intellectual powers, or perſons in the divine 
hierarchy, The amilicti are repreſented as three in 
number; and conſtitute one of the tryads, in the third 
order of hierarchy. _ 

AMIRANTE, in the Spaniſh polity, a great officer 
of ſtate, anſwering tothe lord high-admiral in „ wage 

AMISUS, the chief city of the ancient kingdom of 
It was built by the Mileſians, and peopled 


It was at firſt a free city, like the other Greek cities in 


built by Pompey, 


attaint, and of a perſon outlawed. 


Aſia; but afterwards ſubdued by Pharnaces king of 
Pontus, who made it his metropolis. It was taken by 
Lucullus in the Mithridatic war, who reſtored it to its 
ancient liberty. Cloſe by Amiſus ſtood another city 
called Eupatoria, from Mithridates Eupator its foun- 
der. This city was likewiſe taken by Lucullus, who 
levelled it with the groupe but it was afterwards re- 
W 
them the name of Pompeiopolis. It was taken during the 
war between Cælar and Pompey, by Pharnaces king 
of Pontus, who put moſt of its inhabitants to the ſword ; 
but Cæſar, having conquered Pharnaces, made it again 
a free city. 
AMITERNUM, a town of the Sabines, in Italy, 
(Livy, Pliny) ; now extinct : The ruins are to be ſeen 
on the level ridge of a mountain, near S. Vittorino, 
and the ſprings of the Aternns ; not far from Aquila, 
which roſe out of the ruins of Amiternum. 10 
AMITTERE LEGEM TERRA, among lawyers, a 
phraſe importing the loſs of liberty of ſwearing in any 
court: The puniſhment of a champion overcome or 
yielding in battle, of jurors found guilty in a writ of 
AM-KAS, in hiſtory, a name given to a ſpacious ſa- 
loon in the palace of the Great-Mogul, where he gives 
audience to his ſubjects, and where he appears on ſo» 
lemn feſtivals with extraordinary magnificence, His 
throne is ſupported by ſix large ſteps of maſly gold, 
ſet with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, eſtimated at 
60,000,000). 
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entered and became maſters of the town. It was re- - AMMA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, a term uſed Amma 


10 united it with Amiſus, giving 


This plant wil 


A MM 


to denote an abbeſs, or ſpiritual mother. | 


l 
AMMAN, or AMMaNT, in the German or Belgic Amwianus. 
policy, a Judge who has the cogniſance of civil canlcs. 
It is alſo uſed among the French for a public notary, 


or officer who draws up inſtruments and deeds, 
AMMANIA : A genus of the monogynia order, be- 
longing to the tetrandria claſs of plants ; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 1 7th order, Calycan- 
theme. The characters are: The calyx is an oblong, 
erect, bell-ſhaped perianthium, with eight ſtriæ, qua- 
drangulated, octodentated, and perſiſtent: The corolla 
is either wanting, or it conſiſts of four ovate expanding 


petals inſerted in the calyx: The ſtamina conſiſt of 


four briſtly filaments the length of the calyx ; the an- 
therz are didymous: The piſlillum has a large ovate 
germen, above; the ſtylus ſimple and very ſhort ; the 


ſtigma headed: The pericarpium is a roundiſh four- 


celled capſule, covered by the calyx : the ſeeds are nu- 
merous and ſmall.—Of this genus there are three ſpe- 
cies enumerated; all of them natives of warm climates. 
They have no beauty or other remarkable property. 
AMMI, z1sHorP's WEED: A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; and 
ranking, in the natural method, under the 45th order, 
Umbeliate, The characters are: Of the calyx the u- 
niverſal umbel is manifold ; the partial one ſhort and 
crowded ; the involucra are pinnatifid, with numerous 
leaflets: The corollæ are radiated, and all hermaphro- 
dite: The /{amina conſiſt of five capillary filaments ; 
the anther roundiſh : The piſtillum has a germen be- 


ncath: the ſtyli are two, and reflected; and the ſtig- 


mata are obtuſe: There is no pericarpium; the fruit is 
roundiſh, poliſhed, ſtriated, ſmall, and partible: The 
ſeeds are two, plano-convex, and ſtriated. Of this there 
are three 5 
Species. 1. The majus, or common biſhop's-weed,, 
the ſeeds of which are uſed in medicine. The glau- 
cifolium, with all its leaves cut in the ſhape of a ſpear. 
3. The copticum, or Egyptian biſhop's-weed. 
Culture, &c. The firit is an annual plant ; and there- 
fore is to be propagated by ſeeds fown in the autumn, 
in the place where the plants are to remain. They 
will flower in June, and the ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt. 
row in any open ſituation, but thrives 
beſt in a light ſandy ſoil. The ſecond ſort is peren- 
nial, and very hardy. It thrives beſt in a moiſt ſoil, 
and may be propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner 
as the former. | | 9 
The third ſpecies is now no otherwiſe known tha 
by the figure of its ſeeds, which were formerly uſed in 
medicine, but have long ſince given place to thoſe of 
the common kind. The ſeeds of the ammi-copticum 
are ſmall, ſtriated, of a reddiſh brown colour, and haye 
a warm pungent taſte, anda pleaſant ſmell approaching 
to that of origanum. They are recommended as ſto- 
machic, carminative, and diuretic ; but have long been 
ſtrangers to the ſhops. The ſeeds of the ammi-majus, 
which are nſed in their place, are much weaker both 
in taſte and ſmell, and without the origanum- flavour 
of the other. | | 
AMMIANUS (Marcellinus), a Grecian and a ſol- 
dier, as he calls himſelf, was born at Antioch, and flou- 
riſhed under Conſtantius and the preceding emperors as: 
— 151 late 


» 
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late as Theodoſius. He ſerved under Julian in the 
caſt; and wrote in Latin an intereſting hiſtory, from 
the reign of Nerva to the death of Valens, in 31 books, 
of which only 18 remain. Though a Pagan, he ſpeaks 
with candour and moderation of the Chriſtian 1 
and even praiſes it: his hero is the emperor Julian. 
He died about the year 390. The beſt edition of his 
hiſtory is that of Gronovius, in 1693. 8 
AMMIRATO (Scipio), an eminent Italian hiſtori- 
an, born at Lecca in Naples in 1521. After travel- 


ling over great part of Italy, without ſcttling to his 


ſatisfaction, he was engaged by the great duke of 


| Tuſcany to write The Hiſtory of Florence; for-which 


he was preſented to a canonry in the cathedral there. 


He wrote other works while in this ſtation; and died 


ed tale, It is uſually fo ſoft as to be caſily rubbed to 


ſand. 


in 1600, | | 
AMMOCHRYSOS, from pon ſand, and ypuooc, 
d, a name given by authors to a ſtone very common 
in Germany, and ſceming to be compoſed of a golden 
It is of a yellow gold-like colour, and its par- 
ticles are very glofly, being all fragments of a colour- 


a powder in the hand; ſometimes it requires grinding 
to powder in a mortar, or otherwiſe. It is uſed only 


as ſand to ſtrew over writing. The Germans call it 


tatzeugold. There is another kind of it, leſs common, 


but much more beautiful, conſiſting of the ſame ſort ot 


loſſy ſpangles, but thoſe not of a gold colour, but of a 
right red, like vermilion. 

AMMODYTES, or sAND-EEIL, in ichthyology, 
a genus of fiſhes belonging to the order of apodes. 
This fiſh reſembles an cel, and ſeldom exceeds a foot 
in length. The head of the ammodytes is compreſſed, 
and narrower than the body ; the upper jaw is larger 
than the under; the body is cylindrical, with ſcales 


hardly perceptible, There is but one ſpecies of the 


ammodytes, viz. the tobianus, or launce, a native of 


Europe. This fiſh gathers itſelf into a circle, and pier- 
ces the ſand with its head in the centre. It is found 


in moſt of the ſandy ſhores during ſome of the ſummer- 


months: it conceals itſelf, on the receſs of the tides, 
beacath the ſand, in ſuch places where the water is 
left, at the depth of about a foot; and is in ſome places 
dug out, in others drawn up by means of a hook con- 
trived for that purpoſe. They are commonly uſed as 
baits for other fiſh, but they are alſo very delicate eat- 
ing. Theſe fiſh are found in the ſtomach of the Por- 
peſs ; an argument that the laſt roots up the ſand with 
its noſe, as the hogs do the ground. 

AMMON, anciently a city of Marmarica (Ptolemy). 
Arrian calls it a place, not a city, in which ſtood the 


_ temple of Jupiter Ammon, round which there was no- 


thing but ſandy waſtes, Pliny 2 That the oracle 


of Ammon was 12 days journey from Memphis, and 


among the Nomi of Egypt he reckons the Nomos Am- 
moniacus: Diodorus Siculus, That the diſtrict where the 
temple ſtood, though ſurrounded with deſarts, was wa- 
tered by dews which fell nowhere elſe in all that coun- 
try. It was agreeably adorned with fruitful trees and 
ſprings, and full of villages. In the middle ſtood the 
acropolis or citadel, encompaſſed with a triple wall ; the 
firſt and inmoſt of which contained the palace; the o- 
thers the apartments of the women, the relations and 
children, as alſo the temple of the god, and the ſacred 
fountain for luſtrations. Without the acropolis ſtood, 
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at no great diſtance, another temple of Ammon, ſhad- Ammon. 


ed by a number of tall trees: near which there was a 


fountain, called that of the ſun, or Solis Fons, beeauſe 
ſubject to extraordinary changes according to the time 
of the day; morning and evening warm, at noon cold, 
at midnight extremely hot. A Kind of foſſil ſalt was 
ſaid to be naturally produced here. It was dug out of 
the carth in large oblong pieces, ſometimes three fin- 
gers in length, and tranſparent as cryſtal. It was 
thought to be a preſent worthy of kings, and uſed by 
the Egyptians in their ſacrifices.— From this our ſal- 
ammoniac bas taken its name. 

Ammon, or Harmon, in heathen mythology, the 
name of the Egyptian Jupiter, worſhipped under the 
figure of a ram. 

Bacchus having ſubdued Aſia, and paſſing with his 
army through the deſarts of Africa, was in great want 
of water: but Jupiter, his father, aſſuming the ſhape 
of a ram, led him to a fountain, where he refreſhed 
himſelf and his army; in gratitnde for which favour, 
Bacchus built there a temple to Jupiter, under the title 
of Ammon, from the Greek «aupe©., which ſignifies 


ſand, alluding to the ſandy deſart where it was built. 


In this temple was an oracle of great note, which 
Alexander the Great conſulted, 6. which laſted till 
the time of Theodoſius. - N 

Hammon, the god of the Egyptians, was the ſame 
with the Jupiter of the Greeks; for which reaſon 
theſc latter denominate the city which the Egyptians 
call No-Hammon, or the habitation of Ammon, Dic 
polis, or the city of Jupiter, He is thought to be the 


ſame with Ham, who pcopled Africa, and was the fa- 


ther of Mizraim, the founder of the Egyptians. 


Auuox, or BEx-Amm1, the ſon of Lot, begot by 


that patriarch upon his youngeſt daughter(Gen.xix. 38.) 
He was the father of the Ammonites, and dwelt to the 
eaſt of the Dead Sea, in the mountains of Gilead. See 
AMMONITIs and AMMONITES, „ 
Ammon (Andreas), an excellent Latin poet, born 
at Lucca in Italy, was ſent by Pope Leo X. to England, 


in the characters of prothonotary of the Apoſtolic Sec, 


and collector-gencral of the Kingdom, Being a man 
of ſingular genius and learning, he ſoon hecame ac- 
quainted with the principal literati of thoſe times; par- 
ticularly with Eraſmus, Colct, Grocin, and others, 
for the ſake of whoſe company he reſided ſome time at 
Oxford. The advice which Eraſmus gives him, in re- 

rd to puſhing his fortune, has a good deal of humour 
in it, and was certainly intended as a fatire on the art- 
ful methods generally practiſed by the ſelfiſh and am- 


bitious part of mankind : “In the firſt place (ſays he), 


throw off all ſenſe of ſhame ; thruſt yourſelf into every 
one's buſineſs, and elbow out whomſoever you can; 


neither love nor hate any one; meaſure every thing by 


your own advantage; let this be the ſcope and drift 
of all your actions. Give nothing but what is to be 
returned with uſury, and be complaiſant to every body. 
Have always two ſtrings to your bow. Feign that you 
are ſolicited by many trom abroad, and pet every thing 
ready for your departure. Show letters inviting you 
elſewhere, with great promiſes.” Ammon was Latin 


ſecretary to Henry VIII. but at what time he was 


appointed does not appear. In 1512 he was made 
canon and prebendary of the collegiate chapel of St 
Stephen, in the palace of Weſtminſter, He was _ 

wilc 
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:1c wiſe prebendary of Wells; and in 1514 was preſented 
to the rectory of Dychial in that dioceſe. About the 
{ame time, by the king's ſpecial recommendation, he 
was alſo made wore ens Gol of Saliſbury, He died in 
the year 1517, and was buried in St Stephen's chapel 
in the palace of Weſtminſter, He was eſteemed an 
clegant Latin writer, and an admirable poct. The 
epiſtles of Eraſmus to Ammon abound with encomiums 
on his genius and learning.— His works are, 1. Epi/- 
tolæ ad Eraſmum, lib. i. 2. Scotici conflictus hiſtoria, 
lib i. 3. Bucolice vel ecloge, lib. i. Baſil 1546. 4. 
De rebus nihil, lib. i. 5. Panegyricus quidam, lib. i. 
6. Varii generis epigrammata, lib. i. 7. Foemata di- 
verſa, lib. i. ; 
 AMMONIAC, a concrete gummy reſinous juice, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, uſually in large maſſes, 
compoſed of little lamps or tears, of a milky colour, 
bat ſoon changing, upon being expoſed to the air, of a 
yellowiſh hue, We have no certain account of the 
plant which affords this juice ; the ſeeds uſually found 
among the tears reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 
_ claſs. It has been, however, alleged, and not without 
ſome degree of probability, that it is an exudation 
from a ſpecies of the FERULA, another ſpecics of which 
produces the aſſafœtida. The plant producing it is ſaid 
to grow in Nubia, Abyſlinia, and che interior parts of 
Egypt. It is brought to the weſtern part of Europe 
irom Egypt, and to England from the Red Sea, by 


{one of the ſhips belonging to the Eaſt-India Com- 


pany trading to thoſe parts. Such tears as are large, 
dry, free from little ſtones, ſeeds, or other impurities, 
ſnould be picked out, and preferred for internal uſe : 


the coarſer kind is purificd by ſolution and colature, 


and then carefully inſpiſſating it; unleſs this be art- 
fully managed, the gum will loſe a contiderable deal of 
its more volatile parts. There is often vended in the 
ſhops, under the name of ſtrained giim-ammoniacum, 
a compoſition of ingredients much inferior in virtue. 

Ammoniac has a nauſeous ſweet taſte, followed by a 
bitter one; and a peculiar ſmell, ſomewhat like that of 
galbanum, but more grateful : it ſoftens in the mouth, 
and grows of a whiter colour upou being chewed. 
Thrown upon live coals, it burns away in flame: it 1s 
in ſome meaſure ſoluble in water and in vinegar, with 
which it aſſumes the appearance of milk; but the re- 


ſinous part, amounting to about one half, ſubſides on 
ſtanding. Fr 

Ammoniac 1s an nſeful deobſtruent, and frequently 
preſcribed for opening obſtructions of the abdominal 
viſcera, and in hyſterical diſorders occaſioned by a 
deficiency of the menſtrual evacuations. It is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to deterge the pulmonary veſſels; and proves 
of conſiderable ſcrvice in ſome kinds of aſthmas, where 
the lungs are oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm : in this inten- 
tion, a ſolution of gam-ammoniac in vinegar of {quills 
proves a medicine of great efficacy, though not a little 
unpleaſant. In long and obſtinate cholics proceeding 
from viſcid matter lodged in the inteſtines, this gummy 
reſin has produced happy effects, after the purges and 
the common carminatives had been uſed in vain, Am- 
moniac is moſt commodiouſly taken in the form of pills; 
about a ſcruple may be given every night, or oſtener. 
Exteraally, it ſoftens and ripens hard tumoors: a ſolu- 
tion of it in vinegar ſtands recommended by ſome for 
reſolving even ſchirrhous ſwellings. A plaſter made of 
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it and ſquill-vinegar is recommended by ſome in white Ammontac 


ſwellings. A dilute mixture of the ſame is likewiſe 
rubbed on the parts, which are alſo fumigated with the 
ſmoke of eee, In the ſhops is prepared a 
ſolution of it in pennyroyal water called from its milky 
colour /ac-ammoniaci, It is an ingredient alſo in the 
ſquill pills, 

Sal- AMMONIAC, a volatile ſalt, of which there are 
two kinds, ancient and modern. The ancient ſort, 
defcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native ſalt, 
generated in thoſe large inns or caravanſeras where the 
crowd of pilgrims, coming from the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, uſed to lodge; who, in thoſe parts, travel- 
ling upon camels, and thoſe creatures when in Cyrene, 
a province of Egypt, where that celebrated temple 
ſtood, urining in the ſtables, or (ſay ſome) in the parch- 
ed ſands, out of this urine, which is remarkably ſtrong, 
aroſe a kind of ſalt, denominated ſometimes (from the 


$ 
Ammo- 


nites. 
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temple) Ammoniac, and ſometimes (from the country) 


Cyreniac, Since the ceſſation of theſe pilgrimages, no 
more of this ſalt is produced there; and, from this de- 
ficiency, ſome ſuſpect there never was any ſuch thing: 
But this ſuſpicion is removed, by the large quantities 
of a ſalt, nearly of the ſame nature, thrown out by 
mount A.tna. The characters of the ancient ſal-am- 
moniac are, that it cools water, turns aqua-fortis into 
aqua-regia, and conſequently diſſolves gold. 


The modern ſal-ammoniac is entirely factitious: for 


which, ſee CHEmMISTRY- Index. 


AMMONIAN pHrl.osoPHY. See AMMONIUS. 


AMMONITZ, in natural hiſtory, See Co 


Ammonis. 


AMMONITES, a people deſcended from Ammon 
the ſon of Lot, 


giants which they called Zamzummims 
—21.), and ſeized upon their country. God forbad 
Moſes, and by him the children of Iſrael (id. 19.), 
to attack the Ammonites ; becauſe he did not intend 
to give their lands unto the Hebrews. Before the Iſ- 
raclites entered the land of Canaan, the Amorites had 


by conqueſt got great part of the. countries belonging 
This Moſes retook. 


to the Ammonites and Moabites. 
from the Amorites, and divided between the tribes of 
Gad and Reuben. In the time of Jephtha, the Am- 
monites declared war againſt the Iſraclites (Judges xi. ), 
under pretence that they detained a great part of the 
country which had formerly been theirs before the 
Amorites poſteſied it. 
was an acquiſition which the Hraelites had made in a 
Juſt war, and what they had taken from the Amorites, 
who had Jong enjoyed it by right of conqueſt, he was 
under no obligation to reſtore it. The Ammonites 
were not ſatisfied with this reaſon ; wherefore Jephtha 
gave them battle and defeated them. 
and Moahites generally united whenever there was any 
deſign ſet a-foot of attacking the Iſraelites. After 
the death of Othnicl (id. iii.), the Ammonites and 
Amalekites joined with Eglon king of Moab to op- 
preſs the Hebrews ; whom they ſubdued, and governed 
for the ſpace of 18 years, till they were delivered by 
Ehud the fon of Gera, who flew Eglon king of Moab. 
Some time after this, the Ammonites made war againſt 
the Iſraclites, and greatly diſtreſſed them. But theſe 
were at laſt delivered by the hands of Jephtha ; who ha- 
ving attacked the Ammonites, made a very great ſlaugh- 


ter 


The Ammonites deſtroyed thoſe 
(Deut. ii. 19 


Jephtha declared, that as this 


The Ammonites © 


| Ammo- 
nitcs, 
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ter among them (chap. xi.). In the beginning of 
Saul's reign (1. Sam. xi.), Naaſh king of the Am- 
monites having ſat down before Jabeſh-gilead, reduced 
the inhabitants to the extremity of demanding a capi- 
tulation. Naaſh anſwered, that he would capitulate 
with them upon no other conditions than their ſub- 
mitting every one to have his right eye plucked out, 
that ſo they might be made a reproach to Iſrael : but 
Saul coming ſeaſonably to the relief of Jabeſh, deli- 
vered the city and people from the barbarity of the 
king of the Ammonites. David had been the king of 
Ammon's friend ; and, after the death of this prince, 
he ſent ambaſſadors to make his compliments of con- 
delence to Hanun his ſon and ſucceſſor ; who, ima- 
gining that David's ambaſſadors were come as ſpies to 
obſerve his ſtrength, and the condition of his king- 
dom, treated them in a very injurious manner (2 Sam. 
x. 4.). David revenged this indignity thrown upon 
his ambaſſadors, by ſubduing the Ammonites, the 
Moabites, and the Syrians their allies. Ammon and 
Moab continued under the obedience of the kings 
Dayid and Solomon; and, after the ſeparation of the 
ten tribes, were ſubject to the kings of Iſrael till the 
death of Ahab in the year of the world 3107. Two 
years after the death of Ahab, 2 his ſon, and 
ſucceſſor of Ahaziah, defeated the Moabites (2 Kings 
iii.): but it does not appear that this victory was ſo 
complete as to reduce them to his obedience. At the 


ſame time, the Ammonites, Moabites, and other peo- 


es them for it. 


ple, made an irruption npon the lands belonging to 
Judah; but were forced back and routed by Jehoſha- 
phat (2 Chr. xx. 1, 2.). After the tribes of Reuben, 
Cad, and the half-tribe of Manaſſch, were carried in- 
to captivity by Tiglath-pileſer in the year 3264, the 
Ammonites and Moabites took poſſeſſion of the cities 
belonging totheſe tribes, Jeremiah (xlix. 1.) reproach- 
The ambaſſadors of the Ammonites 
were ſome of thoſe to whom this prophet (chap. xxvii. 


2—4.) preſented the cup of the Lord's fury, and di- 


rected to make bonds and yokes for themſelves ; cx- 
horting them to ſubmit themſelves to Nebuchadnezzar, 
and eden, them, if they did not, with captivity 
and (ſlavery. Ez 
entire deſtruction ; and tells them that God would 
give them up to the people of the caſt, who ſhould ſet 
their palaces in their country, ſo that there ſhould be 
no more mention of the Ammonites among the nations, 
It is believed that theſe misfortunes happened to the 
Ammonites in the fifth year after the taking of Jeruſa- 
lem, when Nebuchadnezzar made war _ all the 
people that dwelt upon the confines of Judea, in the 
year of the world 3420. | 

It is alſo thought probable, that Cyrus gave the 
Ammonites and Moabites the liberty of returning into 
their own country, from whence they had been remo- 


ved by Nebuchadnezzar : for we ſee them, in the place 


of their former ſettlement, expoſed to thoſe revolu- 
tions which were common to the people of Syria and 
Paleſtine ; ſubjects ſometimes to the kings of Egypt, 
and at other times to the kings of Syria, We are 
told by Polybius, that Antiochns the Great took Rab- 
both, or Philadelphia, their capital, demoliſhed the 
walls, and put a garriſon in it in 3806, During the 
perſecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, Joſephus informs, 
that the Ammonites ſhowed their hatred to the Jews, 
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ckiel (xxv. 4—10.) denounces their 
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and exerciſed great cruelties againſt ſuch of them as 
lived about their country. 


ing; but Origen aſſures us, that when he was living 
they were known only under the general name of 
Arabians. Thus was the prediction of Ezekiel (xxv. 10) 
accompliſhed ; who ſaid that the Ammonites ſhould be 
deſtroyed in ſuch a manner as not to be remembered 
among the nations. | 
AMMONITIS (anc. geog.), a country of Arabia 
Petræa, occupied by the children of Ammon, whenee 
the appellation, Its limits, partly to the weſt and part- 


ly to the north, were the river Jabbok, whoſe courſe is 


no where determined ; though Joſephus ſays, that it 
runs between Rabbath-Ammon, or Philadelphia, and 
Geraſa, and falls into the Jordan. 

AMMONIUS, ſirnamed Saccas, was born in A- 
lexandria, and flouriſhed about the beginning of the 


third century. He was one of the moſt celebrated 


philoſophers of his age; and, adopting with altera- 
tions the Ecclectic philoſophy, laid the foundations 
of that ſe which was diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the New Platonics. See EccLEcTIcs and PLaTo- 
NISM. | 

This learned man was born of Chriſtian parents and 
educated in their religion; the outward profeſſion of 
which, it is ſaid, he never entirely deſerted. As his 
1 was vaſt and comprehenlive, ſo were his projects 

d and ſingular : For he attempted a general coali- 
tion of all ſects, whether philoſophical or religious, by 
framing a ſyſtem of doctrines which he imagined cal- 
culated to unite them all, the Chriſtians not excepted, 
in the moſt perfect harmony. In purſuance of this de- 
ſign, he maintained, that the great principles of all 
philoſophical and religious truth were to be found c- 
qually in all ſects; that they differed from each other 
only in their method of expreſling them, and in ſome 
opinions of little or no importance ; and that, by a 
proper interpretation of their reſpective ſentiments, 
they might caſily be united into one body. Accord- 
ingly, all the Gentile rcligions, and even the Chriſtian, 
were to be illuſtrated and explained by the principles 
of this univerſal philoſophy ; and the fables of the 
prieſts were to be removed from Paganiſm, and the 
comments and interpretations of the diſciples of Jeſus 
from Chriſtianity, In conformity to this plan, he in- 
ſiſted, that all the religious ſyſtems of all nations ſhould 


be reſtored to their original purity, and reduced to 


their primitive ſtandard, viz. the ancient philoſophy 
of the Eaſt, preſerved uncorrupted by Plato: and he 
aſfirmed, that this project was agreeable to the inten- 
tions of Jeſus Chriſt; whoſe ſole view in deſcending 
upon earth was to ſet bounds to the reigning ſuperſti- 
tion, to remove the errors that had blenfed them- 
ſelves with the religion of all nations, but not to abo- 
liſh the ancient theology from which they were deri- 
ved. He therefore adopted the doctrines which were 
received in Egypt concerning the univerſe and the 
Deity, conſidered as conſtituting one great whole; 
concerning the eternity of the world, the nature of 
ſouls, the empire of Providence, and the government 
of the world by dæmons. He alſo eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem 
of moral diſcipline ; which allowed the people in ge- 
neral to live according to the laws of their country and 
the dictates of nature; but required the wiſe to _ 

their 


Juſtin Martyr ſays, That Ammoniy, 
in his time there were ſtill many Ammonites remain- — 
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their minds by contemplation, and to mortify the body, 
ſo that they might be capable of enjoying the preſence 
and aſſiſtance of the dzmons, and of aſcending after 
death to the preſence of the Supreme Parent. In or- 
der to reconcile the popular religions, and particularly 
the Chriſtian, with this new ſyſtem, he made the whole 
hiſtory of the Heathen gods an allegory ; maintaining 
that 25 were only celeſtial miniſters, intitled to an 


inferior kind of worſnip. And he acknowledged tliat 


eſus Chriſt was an excellent man, and the friend of 
God; but alleged that it was not his deſign entirely 
to aboliſh the worſhip of dæmons, and that his only 
intention was to purify the ancient religion. This ſy- 
ſtem, ſo plauſible in its firſt riſe, but ſo comprehenſive 
and complying in its progreſs, has been the ſource of 


innumerable errors and corruptions in the Chriſtian 


church. At its firſt eſtabliſhment it is ſaid to have 


had the approbation of Athenagoras, Pantznus, and 


Clemens the Alexandrian, and of all who had the care 


of the public ſchool belonging to the Chriſtians at A- 


lexandria, It was afterwards adopted by Longinus 
the celebrated author of the treatiſe on the Sublime, 
Plotinus, Herennius, Origen, Porphyry, Jamblichus 


the diſciple of Porphyry, Sopater, Ediſins, Euſtathius, 


Maximus of Epheſus, Priſcus, Chryſanthius the maſter 
of julian, eg the Apoſtate, Hierocles, Proclus, 
and many others, both Pagans and Chriſtians. 

The above opinions of Ammonius are collected from 
the writings and diſputations of his diſciples, the mo- 
dern Platonics; for he himſelf left 1 in writing 
behind him; nay, he impoſed a law upon hi 


75 diſciples 
not to divulge his doctrines among the multitude; 


which injunction, however, they made no ſcruple to 


neglect and violate. 


AMMONIUs, ſurnamed LIT HOTOMkE, a celebrated 
ſurgeon of Alexandria; ſo called from his inventing the 


operation of extracting the ſtone from the bladder. 


AMMUNITION, a general name for all warlike 
proviſions ; but more particularly powder, ball, &c. 

Ammunition, arms, utenſils of war, gun-powder, 
imported without licence from his Majeſty, are, by the 
laws of England, forfeited, and triple the value. And 


again, ſuch licence obtained, except for furniſhing his 


Majeſty's public ſtores, is to be void, and the offender 
to incur a premunire, and to be diſabled to hold any of- 
fice from the crown. : | 
Ammunition Bread, Shoes, &c. ſuch as are ſerved 
out to the ſoldiers of an army or garriſon. 
AMNESTY, in matters of policy, denotes a pardon 
granted by a prince to his rebellious ſubjects, uſual- 
ly with ſome exceptions : ſuch was that granted by 
Charles II. at his reſtoration, —The word is formed 
from the Greek auer, the name of an edit of this 


kind publiſhed by Thraſibulus, on his expulſion of the 


tyrants out of Athens. | 
AMNIOs, in anatomy, a thin pellucid membrane 


which ſurrounds the foetus in the womb. See FoE- 


TUS. 

AMOEB/AEUM, in ancient poetry, a kind of poem 
repreſenting a diſpute between two perſons, who are 
made to gnſwer each other alternately ; ſuch are the 
third and ſeventh of Virgil's eclogues. | 

AMOL, a town of Aſia, in the country of the Uſ- 
becks, ſeated on the river Gihon. E. Long. 64. 30. 
N. Lat. 39. 20. 
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AMOMUM, GiIx GER: A genus of the monogy- Amomum, 
nia order, belonging to the monandria claſs of plants.. 


AMO 


The characters are: The calyx is an obſcure three- 
toothed perianthium, above: The corolla is mono- 
petalous, the tubus ſhort, the limbus tripartite : The 
ſtamina is an oblong filament, with the antheræ ad- 
joining: The piſtillum has a roundiſh germen, be- 
neath ; the ſtylus is filiform, the ſtigma obtuſe : The 
pertcarpium is leathery, ſubovate, trigonous, trilocular, 
and three-valved : The /zeds are numerous. — Of this 
genus there are four | 

Species. 1. The zingiber, or common ginger, is a 
native of the Eaſt, and alſo of ſome parts of the Weſt 
Indies; where it grows naturally without culture. The 
roots are jointed, and ſpread in the ground: they put 
out many green reed- like ſtalks in the ſpring, which 
ariſe to the height of two feet and an half, with nar- 
row leaves. The flower-ſtems ariſe by the ſide of theſe, 
immediately from the root; theſe are naked ; endin 
with an oblong ſcaly ſpike. From each of theſe ſcales 
is produced a ſingle blue flower, whoſe petals are but 
little lower than the ſquamous covering. 2. The ze- 
rumbet, or wild ginger, is a native of India, The 
roots are larger than thoſe of the firſt, but are jointed 
in the ſame manner. The ſtalks grow from three to 
near four feet high, with oblong leaves placed alter- 
nately, The flower-ſtems ariſe immediately from the 
root : theſe are terminated by oblong, blunt, ſcaly 
heads; out of each ſcale is produced a ſingle white 


flower, whoſe petals extend a conſiderable length be- 


yond the ſcaly covering, 3. The cardamomum, or car- 
damom, is likewiſe a native of India ; but is little 
known in Europe except by its ſeeds, which are uſed in 
medicine. Of this there is a variety, with ſmaller fruit, 
which makes the diſtinction into cardamomum majus. 
and minus. The firſt, when it comes to us, is a dried 
fruit or pod about an inch long, containing, under a 
thick ſkin, two rows of ſmall triangular ſeeds of a 
warm aromatic flavour. The cardamomnm minus is a 


fruit ſcarce half the length of the foregoing, but con- 


ſiderably Ranger both in ſmell and taſte. 4. The 
grana paradiſi ſpecies is likewiſe a native of the Eaſt 
Indies, The fruit containing the grains of paradiſe is 
about the ſize of a fig, divided into three cells, in each 
of which are contained two roots of ſmall feeds like 
cardamoms. They are ſomewhat more grateful, and 
conliderably more pungent, than cardamoms. 

Culture. The firſt two ſpecics are tender, and 
require a warm ſtove to preſerve them. They are 
caſily propagated by parting the roots in the ſpring. 
Theſe ſhould be planted in pots filled with light ak 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's-bark, 
where they muſt conſtantly remain. If we may be- 
lieve the Abbẽ Raynal, cardamoms propagatethemſelves, 
in thoſe countries where they are natives, without ei- 
ther ſowing or planting. Nothing more is required 
than, as ſoon as the rainy ſeaſon is over, to ſet fire to 
the herb which has produced the fruit. 

Uſcs. The dried roots of the firſt ſpecies are of great 
uſe in the kitchen, as well as in medicine. They fur- 
niſh a conſiderable export from ſome of the American 
iſlands. The green roots, preſerved as a ſweet-meat, 


are preferable to every other kind. The Indians mix 
them with their rice, which is their common food, to 
correct its natural inſipidity. This ſpice, mixed with 
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AMO 


Amomum others, gives the diſhes ſeaſoned with ita ſtrong taſte, 


which iz extremely diſagrecable to ſtrangers. The 


— Europeans, however, who come into Aſia without for- 


tuncs, arc obliged to conform to it. The others a- 


dopt it ont of complaiſance to their wives, who arc ge- 


ncrally natives of the country, Ginger is a very uſe- 
ful ſpice, in cold flatulent colics, and in laxity and de- 
bility of the intef ines; it does not heat ſo much as thoſe 
of the pepper kind, but its effects are much more du- 
rable. The cardamoims and grains of paradiſe have the 


lame medicinal qualities with ginger, —In Jamaica, the 


common people employ it in baths and romentations 
with good ſucceſs, in complaints of the viſcera, in 
pleuriſies, and in obſtinate and continued fevers, 


Amomunm Verum, or True Amomum, is a round 


fruit, about the ſize of a middling grape ; containing, 
under a membranous cover, a number of ſmall rough 
angular ſceds, of a blackiſh brown colour on the out- 
ſide, and whitiſh within: the ſeeds are lodged in three 
diſtin cells; thoſe in each cell are joined cloſely to- 
gether, ſo as that the fruit, upon being opened, ap- 
pears to contain only three ſeeds. Ten or twelve of 
theſe fruits grow together in a cluſter ; and adhere 
without any pedicle, to a woody ſtalk about an inch 


long; each ſingle fruit is ſurrounded by fx leaves, in 


form of a cup ; and the part of the ſtalk void of fruit 
is clothed with leafy ſcales. —The huſks, leaves, and 
ſtems, have a light gratcful ſmell, and a moderately 
warm aromatic taſte : the ſeeds, freed from the huſks, 
are in both reſpects much ſtronger ; their ſmell is 
quick and penetrating, their taſte pungent, approach- 
ing to that of camphor. Notwithſtanding amomum 
is an clegant aromatic, it has long been a {ſtranger to 


the ſhops. 


Amomum Vulgare, See Sisox. | 
AMONTONS (William), an ingenious experimen- 
tal philoſopher, was born at Paris in 1663. While 


he was at the grammar-ſchool, he by ſickneſs contrac- 


ted a deafneſs that almoſt excluded him converſation, 
In this fituation, he applicd himſelf to mechanics and 

cometry ; and, it is ſaid, refuſed to try any remedy for 
his diſorder, either becauſe he deemed it incurable, or 
becauſe it increaſed his attention. He ſtudied the na- 
ture of barometers and thermometers with great care; 
and wrote Obſervations and Experiments concerning a 
new Hour-glaſs, and concerning Barometers, Therma— 


meters, and Hygroſcopes ; which, with ſome pieces in 


the Journal des Sgavans, are all his literary works, 
When the royal academy was ncw-regulated in 1699, 
he was admitted a member ; and read his New Theory 
of Friction, in which he happily cleared up an import- 
ant object in mechanics. He died in 1705. 


AMORAANS, a ſect or order of gemaric doctors, 
or commentators on the 9-75 wig Talmud. The A- 


moræans ſucceeded the Miſchnic doctors. They ſub- 


ſiſted 250 years; and were ſucceeded by the Seburæans. 


AMORGOS, or AMmurGus (anc. geog.), now 
Morgs, not far from Naxus to the eaſt, one of the Eu- 
ropean Sporades ; the country of Simonides the Iam- 
bic poet. To this iſland criminals were baniſhed, It 
was famous for a fine flax called Emorgis. 

AMORITES, a people deſcended from Amorrhe- 
us, according to the Septuagint and Vulgate ; Emoræ- 
us, according to other expoſitors; Hemori, according 
to the Hebrew ; or Emorite, according to our verſion 
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AMO. 


of the bible; who was the fourth ſon of Canaan, Amorium, 


Gen. X. 16. 


| 
The Amorites firſt of all pcopled the mountains 1g. Smerpha, 


ing to the weſt of the Dead Sca. They had likewiſe 
eltablithments to the caſt of the ſame tea, between the 
brooks of Jabbock and Arnon, from whence they for- 
ccd the Ammonites and Moabiics. Numb. xiii. 30. xxi. 
29. Joſh. v. I. and Judges xi. 19, 20. Moſcs made a 
conqueſt of this country from their kings Sihon and 
Og, in the year of the world 2553, | 
The prophet Amos (ii. 9.), ſpcaking of the gigan- 
tic ſtature and valour ot the Amorites, compares their 
height with that of cedars, and their ſtrength with 
that of an oak. The name Amorite is often taken in 
Scripture for all Canaanites in general, The lands 
which the Amorites pollefled on this fide Jordan were 
given to the tribe of ſudah, and thoſe which they had 
enjoyed beyond this river were diſtributed between the 
tribcs of Reuben and Gad. 1 5 
AMORIUM, a town of Phrygia Major, near the 
river Sangarius, on the borders of Galatia.—It was 
taken from the Romans by the Saracens in 668 ; but 
ſoon after retaken by the Romans. —A war break- 
ing out again between theſe two nations in 837, 
the Roman emperor Theophylus deſtroyed Sozopetra 
the birth-place of the khalif AY Motaſem, notwith- 
ſtanding his earneſt intreatics to him to ſpare it. This 
ſo enraged the khalif, that he ordered every one to en- 
grave upon his ſhield the word Amorium, the birth- 
place of Theophylus, which he reſolved at all events to 
deſtroy, Accordingly he laid fiege io the place, but 
met with a vigorous reſiſtance. At length, after a ſiege 
of 55 days, it was betrayed by one of the inhabitants 
who had abjured the Chriſtian religion. The khalif, 
exaſperated at the loſs he had ſuſtained during the lege, 
put moſt of the men to the ſword, carried the women 
and children into captivity, and levelled the city with 
the ground. His forces being diſtreſſed for want of 
water on their return home, the Chriſtian priſoners roſe 
upon ſome of them, and murdered them ; upon which 
the Kkhalif put 6000 of the priſoners to death. —Ac- 
cording to the eaſtern hiſtorians, 30,000 of the inha- 
bitants of Amorium were ſlain, and as many carried 
into captivity. | | | 
_ AMORPHA, FALSE Invice : A genus of the de- 
candria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
32d order, Papilionacex., The characters are: The 
calyx is a fingle-leaved perianthium, tubular and per- 
ſiſtent : The corolla conſiſts of an ovate, concave, erect 
petal, ſcarcely larger than, and placed on the upper 
ſide of, the calyx : The ſtamina conſiſt of ten erect 
unequal filaments, longer than the corolla ; the anthe- 
ræ are ſimple: The pi/li/lum has a roundiſh germen; 
the ſtylus ſubulated, and the length of the ſtamina ; 
the ſtigma ſimple : The pericarpium is a lunated uni- 
locular legumen, reflected, larger than the calyx, and 


tuberculated: The ſeeds are two, and kidney-ſhaped. 


By the corolla alone this genus may be diſtinguiſhed 
from all the known plants in the univerſe: The petals 
are the banner; the wings and keel are wanting, which 
is very ſingular in a papilionaceous corolla. 

Of this there is only one known ſpecies, a native of 
Carolina, where the inhabitants formerly made from it 
a coarſe kind of indigo, whence the plant took its 

t name, 


Amortiza- name. 
tion, height of 12 or 14 feet. 
Amos. ſpring before their foliage is fully diſplayed. The ends 

——— of their branches are generally deſtroyed by the froſt ; 


AMO 
It riſes, wich many irregular ſtems, to the 
The leaves are late in the 


or, if they recover it, they have the appearance of be- 
ing dead; whilſt other plants teſtify their effects of the 
reviving months. But, notwithſtanding theſe defects, 
this tree has ſome other good properties that in part 
make amends for them. The leaves, when out, are 
admired by all. They are of a pleaſant green colour; 
are very large, beautifully pinnated, the folioles being 
arranged along the ſtalk by pairs, and terminate by an 
odd one. The flowers are of a purple colour; they 
grow in ſpikes, ſeven or eight inches long, at the ends 
of the branches, and are of à ſingular ſtructure. In 
order to make this tree have its beſt effect, it ſhould 
be planted among others of its own growth, in a well- 
ſheltered ſituation ; by which means the ends will not 
be ſo liable to be deſtroyed by the winter's froſts ; the 
branches will not ſuffer by the violence of the winds ; 
and, as it is ſubje& to put out many branches near the 
root, theſe indelicacies and imperfections will be con- 
cealed ; whilſt the tree will ſhow itſelf to the utmoſt 
advantage when in blow, by elevating its purple-ſpiked 
flowers amongſt the others in a pleaſing view. 

Culture, The amorpha is molt readily 1461, corn 
by ſeeds. It may alſo be propagated by laying down 


the young branches, which in one year will make good 


roots ; and may then be taken off, and planted cither 
in the nurſery, or in the places where they are deſign- 
ed to remain. If they are put into a nurſery, they 
ſhould not remain there more than one year ; for as 
the plants make large ſhoots, they do not remove well 
when they have remained long in a place. 
AMORTIZATION, in law, the alienation of lands 
or tenements to a corporation or fraternity, and their 
ſucceſſors. Sec MoRTMAIN. 


AMOS, the fourth of the ſmall prophets, who in 


his youth had been a herdſman in Tekoa, a ſmall town 
about four leagues ſouthward of Jeruſalem, was ſent to 
the kine of Baſhan, that is, to the people of Samaria, 
or the kingdom of Iſrael, to bring them back to re- 
pentance, and an amendment of their lives ; whence it 
is thought probable that he was born within the terri- 
tories of Iſrac], and only retired to Tekoa on his bein 


driven from Bethel, by Amaziali the prieſt of the gol- 


den calves at Bethel, 

The prophet being thus retired to Tekoa, in the 
kingdom of Judah, continued to propheſy. He com- 
plains in many places'of the violence offered him, by 
cndeavouring to oblige him to ſilence. He boldly re- 
monſtrates againſt the crying ſins that prevailed among 
the Iſraelites, as idolatry, oppreſſion, wantonneſs, and 
obſtinacy, He likewiſe reproves thoſe of Judah, ſuch 
as their carnal ſecurity, ſenſuality, and injuſtice. He 
terrifies them both with frequent threatenings, and 
pronounces that their ſins will at laſt end in the ruin 
of Judah and Iſracl, which he illuſtrates by the viſions 
of a plumb-line and a baſket of ſummer-fruit. It is 
obſcryable in this prophecy, that as it begins with de- 
nunciations of judgment and deſtruction againſt the Sy- 
rians, Philiſtines, Tyrians, and other enemies of the 
Jews, ſo it concludes with comfortable promiſes of re- 
ſtoring the tabernacle of David, and erecting the king- 
dom of Chriſt. Amos was choſen to the prophetic of- 
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fice in the time of Uzziah king of Judah, and Jero- Amoy, 
boam the ſon of Joaſh, king of Iſrael, two years be- Ampelis. 


AMP 


fore the earthquake (Amos i. 1.), which happened in 
the 24th or 25th year of Uzziah, according to the rab- 
bins and moſt of the modern commentators ; or the 
year of the world 3219, when this prince uſurped the 
prieſt's office, and attempted to offer incenſe to the 
Lord: but it is obſerved, that this cannot be the caſe, 
becauſe Jotham, the ſon of Uzziah, who was born in 
3221, was of age to govern, and conſequently was be- 
tween 15 and 20 years of age, when his father under- 
took to offer incenſe, and was ſtruck with a leproſy. 
The firſt of the prophecies of Amos, in order of time, 
are thoſe of the 7th chapter: the reſt he pronounced 
in the town of Tekoa, whither he retired. He fore- 
told the misfortunes which the kingdom of Iſrael ſhould 
fall into after the death of Jeroboam II. who was then 
living ; he foretold the death of Zechariah, the inva- 
ſion of the lands belonging to Iſrael by Phul and Tig- 
lath-pileſer Kings of Aſſyria; and he ſpeaks of the 
captivity of the ten tribes, and their return. 
The time and manner of this prophet's death are not 
known. Some old authors relate that Amaziah, prieft 
of Bethel, provoked by the diſcourſes of the prophet, 
had his teeth broke in order to filence him. Others 
ſay, that Hoſea or Uzziah, the ſon of Amaziah, ſtruck 
him with a ſtake upon the temples, knocked him down, 
and wounded him much; in which condition he was 
carried to Tekoa, where he died, and was buried with 
his fathers; but it is generally thought that he prophe- 
fied a long time at Tekoa, after the adventure which 
he had with Amaziah; and the prophet himſelf taking 
no notice of the ill treatment which he is ſaid to have 
received, 1s an argument that he did not ſuffer in the 
manner they relate, : 4 
St Jerom obſerves, that there is nothing great or 
ſublime in the ſtyle of Amos. He applies the words 
of St Paul (2 Cor. xi. 6.) to him, * rude in ſpeech 
though not in knowledge.“ And he farther obſerves, 
that he borrows his compariſon from the ſtate and pro- 
feſſion to which he helonged. „ 
AMO, an iſland in the province of Fokien, in 
China, Long. 136. o. Lat. 24. 30. It has a fine port 
that will contain many thouſand veſſels, The emperor 
has a garriſon here of 7000 men. 5 ; 
AMPELIS, the vine, in botany. See ViT1s. 
 AwPEL 1s, the Chatterer, in zoology, a genus of 
birds belonging to the order of paſleres ; the diſtin- 
3 characters of which are, that the tongue is 
furniſhed with a rim or margin all round, and the bill 
is conical and ſtrait. There are ſeven ſpecics, all na- 
tives of foreign countries, except the garrulus, which 
is a native both of Europe and the Weſt Indies. In 
the former, the native country of theſe birds is Bohe- 
mia ; from whence they wander over the reſt of Eu- 
rope, and were once ſuperſtitiouſly conſidered as pre- 
ſages of a peſtilence. They appear annually about E- 
dinburgh in February ; and feed on the berries of the 
mountain-aſh, They alſo appear as far ſonth as North- 
umberland ; and, like the field-fare, make the berries 
of the white-thorn their food, It is but by accident 
that they ever appear farther ſonth. They are grega- 
rious; feed on þrapes, where vineyards are cultivated ; 
are caſily temed ; and are eſteemed delicious food. This 


ſpecies is about the ſize of the black-bird: the bill is 
ſhort 
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Ampelites ſhort, thick, and black ; on the head is a ſharp point- 


1 
r 


48. 


ed creſt reclining backwards: the lower part of the tail 


is black; the end of a rich yellow: the quill-feathers - 


are black, the three firſt tipt with white; the ſix next 
have half an inch of their exterior margin edged with 
fine yellow, the interior with white, But what diſtin- 

aiſhes this from all otker birds, 'are the horny appen- 
Cones from the tips of ſeven of the ſecondary feathers, 
of the colour and gloſs of the beſt red wax. 


AMPELITES, CANNEL-COAL, or CANDLE-COAL, 


a hard, opaque, foſlile, inflammable ſubſtance, of a 
black colour. It does not efferveſce with acids. The 
ampelites, though much inferior to jet in many re- 
ſpecs, is yet a very beautiful foſlile; and, for a body 
of ſo compact a ſtructure, remarkably light. Examined 
by the microſcope, it appears compoſed of innumerable 


very ſmall and thin plates, laid cloſely and firmly on 


one another; and full of very ſinall ſpecks of a blacker 
and more ſhining matter than the reſt, which 1s evi- 
dently a purer bitumen than the general maſs. Theſe 
ſpecks are equally diffuſcd over the different parts of 
the maſſes. There is a large quarry of it ncar Alen- 

nin France, It is dug in many parts of England, 
ut the fineſt is in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire ; it lies u- 
ſually at conſiderable depths. It makes a very briſk 
fire, flaming violently for a ſhort time, and after that 
continuing red and glowing hot a long while; and fi- 
nally is reduced into a ſmall proportion of grey aſhes, 
the greater part of its ſubſtance having flown off in the 
burning. Alt is capable of a very high and elegant po- 


liſh; and, in the conntrics where it is produced, is 


turned into a vaſt number of toys, as ſnutſ-boxes and 
the like, which bear all the nicety of turning, and are 
made to paſs for jet.— Huſbandmen ſmear their vines 
with it, as it kills the vermin which infeſts them, It 
is likewiſe uſcd for the dycing of hair black, In me- 
dicine it is reputed good in colics, againſt worms, and 
of being in general an emollient and diſcutient; but the 
preſent practice takes no notice of it. 
AMPELUSIA, (anc. geog.) a promontory of Mau- 
ritania Tingitana, called Cottes by the natives, which 


is of the ſame ſigniſication with a town of the ſame 


name not far from the river Lixus, near the ſtraits 
of Gibraltar: now Cape-Spartel, W. Long. 6. 30. 
N. Lat. 36. o. | Og 

AMPHERES, in antiquity, a kind of veſſels where- 
in the rowers plied two oars at the ſame time, one with 
the righthand the other with the left, 


 AMPHIATHROSIS, in anatomy, a term for ſuch 
junctures of bones as have an evident motion, but dif- 
ferent from the diathroſis, &c. Sce DIaTHROSIS. 
AMPHIARAUS, in pagan mythology, a celcbrat- 
cd prophet, who poſſeſſed part of the kingdom of Ar- 
gos. He was believed to excel in divining by dreams, 
and is ſaid to be the firſt who divined by fire. Am- 
phiaraus knowing, by the ſpirit of prophecy, that he 
ſhould loſe his life m the war againſt Thebes, hid him- 
ſelf in order to avoid engaging in that expedition : but, 


his wife Eriphyle, being prevailed upon by a preſent, 


diſcovered the place in which he had concealed bim- 


ſelf; ſo that he was obliged to accompany the other 


princes who marched againſt Thebes. This proved fa- 
tal to him; for the earth being ſplit aſunder by a thun- 
der-bolt, both he and his chariot were ſwallowed up in 


the opening, —Amphiaraus, after his death, was rank- 
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ed among the gods; temples were dedicated to him; Amphibia. 


and his oracle, as well as the ſports inſtituted to his ho 
nour, were very famous. 


AMPHIBIA, in zoology, the name of Linnæus's 


third claſs of animals; including all thoſe which live 
partly in water and partly on land. This claſs he ſub- 
divides into four orders, viz. Ihe amphibia reptiles ; 
the amphibia ſcrpentes; the amphibia nantes; and the 
amphibia meantes. Sce Z00LOGY. 

It has been a queſtion whether the animals common- 
ly called amphibious, live molt inthe water or on land. 
If we couſider the words aug (utrinque, both ways), 


and ge (vita lite), from whence the term amphibious 


is derived; we ſhould underſtand, that animals, having 
this title, ſhould be capable of living as well by land, or 
in the air, as by water; or of dwelling in cither con- 


ſtantly at will: but it will be difficult to find any ani- 


mal that can fulfil this definition, as being equally qua- 
lified for either. An ingenious naturaliſt *, therefore, Dr Par. 
from conſidering their ceconomy reſpettively, divides /e, in a 
them into two orders, viz. 1. Such as enjoy their chief P*P*7 read 
functions by land, but occaſionally go into the water. eee 
2. Such as chiefly inhabit the water, but occaſionally ty. 
go aſhore, What he advances on this ſubject is curious, 
and well illuſtrates the nature of this claſs. 

1. Of the firſt order, he particularly conſiders the 
phocæ; and endeavours to ſhow, that none of them 
can live chicfly in the water, but that their chief en- 
joy ment of the functions of life is on ſhore. 

Theſe animals (he obſerves) are really quadrupeds ; + See the 
but as their chief food is fith, they are under a ncecſ. article Pho- 
ſity of going out to ſea to hunt their prey, and to great. 


_ diſtances from ſhore ; taking care that, however great 


the diſtance, rocks or ſmall iſlands are at hand, as 
reſting-places when they arc tired, or when their bo- 
dies become too much macerated in the water; and they 
return to the places of their uſual reſort to ſleep, copu- 

late, and bring forth their young, for the followin 
reaſons, viz. It is well known, that the only eſſential 
difference (as to the general ſtrutture of the heart) 
between amphibious and mere land animals, or ſuch as 
never go into the water, is, that in the former, the o- 
val hole remains always open. Now, in ſuch as are 
without this hole, if they arc to be immerſed in water 
for but a little time, reſpiration would ceaſe, and the 
animal muſt die; becanſe a great part of the maſs of 
blood paſſes from the heart by the pulmonary artery 
through the lungs, and by the pulmonary veins returns 
to the heart, while the aorta is carrying the greater 
part of the maſs to the head and extremities, &c., 
Now, the blood pallecs through the lungs in a conti- 
nual uninterrupted ſtream, while reſpiration is gentle 
and moderate: but when it is violent, then the circu- 
lation is interrupted, for inſpiration and exſpiration are 
now carried to their extent ; and in this ſtate the blood 
cannot paſs through the lungs either during the total 
inſpiration or total exſpiratiou of the air in breathing: 
for, in the former caſe, the inflation compreſſes the re- 
turning veins; and, in the latter, by the collapſion of 
the lungs, theſe veins are interrupted alſo; ſo that it is 
only between theſe two violent actions that the blood 
can paſs: and hence it is, that the lives of animals are 
ſhortened and their health impaired, when they are 
ſubjected to frequent violent reſpiration ; and thus it is, 
that when animals have once breathed, they muſt con- 
| Lune 
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There are three neceſſary and principal uſes of reſpi- 
ration in all land- animals, and in thoſe kinds that are 
counted amphibious.— The firſt is that of promoting 
the circulation of the blood through the whole body 
and extremities. In real fiſhes, the force of the heart 
is alone capable of ſending the blood to every part, as 
they are not furniſhed with limbs or extremities; but 
in the others mentioned, being all furniſhed with ex- 
tremities, reſpiration is an aſſiſtant force to the arte- 
rics in ſending blood to the extremities ; which, being 
ſo remote from the heart, have need of ſuch aſſiſtance, 
otherwiſe the circulation would he very languid in theſe 
parts: thus we ſee, that in perſons ſubject ro aſthmatic 
complaints, the circulation grows languid, the legs 
grow cold and ocdematous, and other parts ſuffer by the 

defect in reſpiration. A ſecond uſe of breathing is, that, 
in inſpiration, the variety of particles, of difierent 
qualities, which float always in the air, might be 
drawn into the lungs, te be inſinuated into the maſs of 
blood, being highly neceſſary to contemperate and cool 
the agitated maſs, and to contribute refined pabulum 
to the finer parts of it, which, meeting with the daily 
fupply of chyle, ſerves to aſſimilate and more intimate- 
iy mix the maſs, and render its conſtitution the fitter 
tor ſupporting the life of the animal. Therefore it is, 
that valetudinarians, by changing foul or unwholeſome 
air, for a free, good, open air, often recover from 
lingering diſeaſes. —A third principal uſe of reſpiration 
is, to promote the exhibition of voice in animals; 
which all thoſe that live on the land do according to 
their ſpecific natures. | | 

From theſe conſiderations it appears, that the phocæ 
of every kind are under an abſolute neceſſity of mak- 
ing the land their principal reſidence, But there is 
another very convincing argument why they reſide on 
ſhore the greateſt part of their time ; namely, that the 
fleſh of theſe creatures is analagous to that of other 
land animals : and therefore, by over-long maceration, 
added to the fatigue of their chacing their prey, they 
would ſuffer ſuch a relaxation as would deſtroy them. 
It is well known, that animals which have lain long 
under water, are reduced to a very lax and even pu- 
trid ſtate ; and the phoca muſt baſk in the air on ſhore : 
for while the ſolids are at reſt, they acquire their for- 
mer degree of tenſion, and the vigour of the animal is 
eſtan? ; and while he has an uninterrupted placid re- 
ſpiration, his blood is refreſhed by the new ſupply of 
air, as explained above, and he is rendered fit for his 
next cruiſe : for action waſtes the moſt exalted fluids of 
the body, more or leſs, according to its duration and 
violence; and the reſtorative reſt muſt continue along- 
er or ſhorter time, according to the quantity of the 
previous fatigue. | 
Let us now examine by what power theſe animals 
are capable of remaining longer under water than land- 
animals, 

All theſe have the oval hole open between the right 
and left auricles of the heart; and, in many, the ca- 
nalis arterioſus alſo : and while the phoca remains under 
Water, which he may continue an hour or two more or 
leſs, his reſpiration is ſtopped; and rhe blood, not 
finding the paſſage throngh the pulmonary artery free, 
ruſhes through the hole from the right to the left au- 
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amphibia. tinue to reſpire ever after, for life is at an end when 
——— that ccaſes. 
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ricle, and partly through the arterial canal, being a Amphibia, 
ſhort paſſage to the aorta, and thence to every part of 


the body, maintaining the circulation: but, upon riſing 
to come aſhore, the blood finds its paſſage again thro' 
the lungs the moment he reſpires. 

Thus the foetus in utero, during its confinement, 
having the lungs compreſſed, and conſequently the pul- 
monary arteries and veins impervious, 1 the circula- 
tion of the blood carried on through the oval hole and 
the arterial canal. Now, ſo far the phoca in the water, 
and the foetus in utero, are analogous ; but they differ 


in other material circumſtances, One is, that the foetus 


having never reſpired, remains ſufficiently nouriſhed 
by the material blood circulating through him, and 
continues to grow till the time of his birth, withour 
any want of reſpiration during nine months confine- 
ment : the phoca, having reſpired the moment of his 
birth, cannot live very long withont it, for the reaſons 
given before; and this hole and canal would be cloſed 
in them, as it is in land-animals, if the dam did not, 


ſoon after the birth of the cub, carry him ſo very fre- 


quently into the water to teach him; by which prac- 
tice theſe paſſages are kept open during life, otherwiſe 
they would not be capable of attaining the food de- 
ſigned for them by Providence. 

Another difference is, that the phoca, as was ſaid be- 
fore, would be relaxed by maceration in remaining too 
long in the water; whereas the foetus in utero ſuffers, 
no injury from continuing its full number of months 
in the fluid it ſwims in: the reaſon is, that water is a 
powerful ſolvent, and penetrates the pores of the ſæins 
of land- animals, and in time can diſſolve them; where- 
as the liquor amnii is an inſipid ſoft fluid, impregnated 
with particles more or leſs mucilaginous, and utterly7 
incapable of making the leaſt alteration in the cutis of 
the foetus, | 

Otters, beavers, and ſome kinds of rats, go occaſion- 
ally into the water for their prey, but cannot remain. 
very long under water. “ have often gone to ſhoot: 
otters (ſays our author), and watched all their mo- 
tions: I have ſcen one of them go ſoftly from a bank 
into the river, and dive down; and in about two mi-- 
nutes riſe, at 10 or 15 yards from the place he went 
in, with a middling ſalmon in his mouth, which he 
brought on ſhore; I ſhot him, and ſaved the fiſh 
whole.“ Now, as all fetuſes have theſe paſſages open, 
if a whelp of a true water-ſpaniel was, immediately af- 
ter its birth, ſerved as the phoca does her cubs, and 
immerſed in water, to ſtop reſpiration for a little time 

every day, it is probable thar the hole and canal would 
be kept open, and the dog be made capable of remain- 
ing as long under water as the phoca, | 
Frogs, how capable ſocver of remaining in the wa- 
ter, yet cannot avoid living on land, for they reſpire; 
and if a frog be thrown into a river, he makes to the 
ſhore as faſt as he can. | | 
The lizard kind, ſuch as may be called water-liz-- 
ards {ee LACERTA), are all obliged to come to land, 
in order to depoſite their eggs, to reſt, and to ſleep. 
Even the crocodiles, who dwell much in rivers, ſleep. 
and lay their eggs on ſhore; and, while in the water, 
are compelled to riſe to the ſurface to breathe ; yet, ſrom 
the texture of his ſcaly covering, he is capable of remain- 
ing in the water longer by far than any ſpecies of the 
phoca, whoſe {kin is analogous to that of a. horſe or 8 | 
. 
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mains under the water à conſiderable time; yet his 
chief reſidence is upon land, and he muſt come on ſhore 
for reſpiration. 

The teſtudo, or ſea tortoiſe (ſee TEsTvD0o), though 
he gocs out to ſea, and is often found far from land ; 
yet, being a reſpiring animal, cannot remain Jong un- 
der water. 
ſelf ſpecifically heavier or lighter than the water, and 
therefore can let himſelf down to avoid an enemy or a 
ſtorm : yet he is under a neceſſity of riſing frequently 
to breathe, for reaſons given before; and his molt uſual 
ſituation, while at ſea, is upon the ſurface of the water, 
feeding upon the various ſubſtances that float in great 
abundance every where about him; theſe animals ſleep 
ſecurely upon the ſurface, but not under water ; and 
can remain longer at ſca than any other of this claſs, 
except the crocodile, becauſe, as it is with the latter, 


his covering is not in danger of being too much mace- 
rated; yet they muſt go on ſhore to copulate and lay 


their eggs. 

2. The conſideration of theſe is ſufficient to inform 
us of the nature of the firſt order of the claſs of amphi- 
Lions animals; let us now ſce what is to be ſaid of the 
ſecond in our diviſion of them, which are ſuch as chiefly 
inhabit the waters, but occaſionally go on ſhore. 
Theſe are but of two kinds: the eels, and water ſer- 
pents or ſnakes of every Kind. It is their form that 
qualifies them for loco- motion on land, and they know 
their way back to the water at will; for by their ſtruc- 
ture they have a ſtrong periſtaltic motion, by which 
they can go forward at a pretty good rate: whereas all 
other kinds of fiſh, whether vertical or horizontal, arc 
incapable of a voluntary loco-motion on ſhore; and 
therefore, as ſoon as ſuch fiſh are brought out of the 
water, after having flounced a while, they lie motion- 
leſs, and ſoon dic. „ 

Let us now examine into the reaſon why theſe ver- 
micular fiſh, the cel and ſerpent kinds, can live a conſi- 
derable time on land, and the vertical and horizontal 
kinds dic almolt immediately when taken out of the 
water : and, in this reſcarch, we thall come to know 
what analogy there is between land animals and thoſe 
of the waters. All land-animals have lungs, and can 
live no longer than while theſe are inflated by the am- 
bient air, and alternately compreſſed for its expulſion; 


that is, while reſpiration is duly carried on, by a regu- 


lar inſpiration and exſpiration of air, | 

In like manner, the fiſh in ele have, inſtead of 
lungs, gills or branchiz: and as in land- animals the 
lungs have a large portion of the maſs of blood circu- 
lating through them, which muſt be ſtopped if the air 
has not a free ingreſs and egreſs into and ſrom them; 
ſo, in fiſh, there is a great number of blood- veſſels that 
paſs through the branchiz, and a great portion of their 
blood circulates through them, which muſt in like man- 
ner. be totally ſtopped, if the branchiæ are not perpe- 
tally wet with water. So that, as the air is to the lungs 
in land-auimals a conſtant aſliſtant to the circulation; 
ſo is the water to the branchiæ of thoſe of the rivers 
and ſeas : for when theſe are out of the water, the bran- 
chiæ very ſoon grow criſp and dry, the blood-veſſelsare 
ſhrunk, and the blood is obſtructed in its paſſage ; ſo, 
when the former are immerſed in water, or otherwiſe 
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Amphibia. The hippopotamus (Sce HipporoTAMUs), who 
———— wadcs into the lakes or rivers, is a quadruped, and re- 


He has indeed a power of rendering him- 


AMP 
prevented from having reſpiration 
cs and the animal #94 ; 

Again, as land-animals would be deſtroyed by too 
much maceration in water; ſo fiſhes would, on the other 
hand, be ruined by too much exſiccation; the latter 
being, from their general ſtructure and conſtitution, 
made fit to bear, and live in, the water; the former, 
by their conſtitution and form, to breathe and dwell in 
the air, 


But it may be aſked, why eels and water-ſnakes are 


capable of living longer in the air than the other kinds 


ot filn? This is anſwered, by conſidering the providen- 
tial care of the great Creator for theſe and every one 
of his creatures : for ſince they were capable of loco- 
motion by their form, which they need not be if they 
Were lever to go on ſhore, it ſeemed neceſſary that they 
ſhould be rendered capable of living a conſiderable time 
on ſhore, otherwiſe their loco-motion would be in vain. 
How 1s this provided for? Why, in a moſt convenient 
manner : for this order of fiſhes have their branchiz 


the circulation ccaſ- Amphitia 


Amphibo- 
logy. 
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well covered from the external drying air; they are alſo 


furniſhed with a ſlimy mucus, which hinders their be- 
coming criſp and dry for many hours; and their very 
ſkins always emit a mucous liquor, which keeps them 
ſupple and moiſt for a long time: whereas the branchiæ 
ot other kinds of fiſh are much expoſed to the air, and 
want the ſlimy matter to keep them moiſt. Now, if 
any of theſe, when brought out of the water, were laid 
in a veſſel without water, they might be preſerved alive 
a conſiderable time, by only keeping the gills and ſur- 
face of the ſkin conſtantly wet, even without any water 
to ſwim in. 5 


IT has been advanced, that man may, by art, be ren- 


dered amphibious, and able to live under water as well 


as frogs. As the toetus lives in utero without air, and 
the circulation is there continued by means of the fora- 
men ovale; by preſerving the paſſage open, and the o- 


ther parts in ſtatu quo, after the birth, the ſame facul- 


ty would ſtill continne, Now, the foramen, it is al- 
ledged, would be preſerved in its open ſtate, were peo- 
ple accuſtomed, from their infancy, to hold their breath 
a conſiderable time once a- day, that the blood might 


be forced to reſume its priſtine pallage, and prevent its 


drying up as it uſually does. This conjecture ſeems, 
in ſome meaſure, ſupported by the practice of divers, 


who are taught from their childhood to hald their 


breath, and keep long under water, by which means the 
ancient channel is kept open.—A Calabrian monk at 
Madrid laid claim to this amphibious capacity, m king 


an ofter to the king of Spain, to continue twice twen- 


ty-four hours under water, without ever coming up to 
take breath. Kircher pives an account of a Sicilian, 
named the f/þ Colas, who, by a long habitude from his 
youth, had ſo accuſtomed himſelf to live in water, that 
his nature ſcemed to be quite altered; ſo that he lived 
rather after the manner of a fiſh than a man, 

AMPHIBOLOGY, in grammar and rhetoric, a 
term uſed to denote a chrafe ſuſceptible of two differ- 
ent interpretations, Amphibology ariſes from the or- 
der of the phraſe, rather than trom the ambiguous 
meaning of a word. 

Of this kind was that anſwer which Pyrrhus received 
from the oracle: Aio te, Kacida, Romanos vincere 75 
ſe ; where the amphibology conſiſts in this, that the 
words te and Romans, may either of them precede, or 


either 


chys 
| 
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rently. See ORACLE. 
T he Engliſh language uſually ſpeaks in a more na- 


Amplic- taral manner, and is not capable of any amphibologies 


tyons. 


of this Kind: nor is it ſo liable to amphibologies in the 
articles, as the French and moſt other modern tongues. 
AMPHIBRACHYS, in ancient poetry, the name 
of a foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, whereof that in 
the middle is long, and the other two ſhort ; ſuch is the 
word \[ abire}]. | 
AMPHICOME, in natnral hiſtory, a kind of figu- 
red ſtone, of a round ſhape, but rugged, and beſet with 
eminences, celebrated on account of its uſe in divina- 
tion. The word is originally Greek, auqmopn, J. d. u- 
trinque comata, or“ hairy on all ſides.“ This ſtone is 
alſo called Erotylos, Epwrvacc, Amatoria, probably on 
account of its ſuppoſed power of creating love. The 


amphicome is mentioned by Democritus and Pliny, 


though little known among the moderns. Mercatus 


takes it for the ſame with the /apis /umbricatus, of 


which he gives a figure, 1 

AMPHICTY ONS, in Grecian antiquity, an aſſem- 
bly compoſed of deputies from the different ſtates of 
Greece: and reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the diet of 
the German empire. Some ſuppoſe the word Augirmores 
to be formed of aug:, © about, and «714 or unn, in 
regard the inhabitants of the country round about met 
here in council: others, with more probability, from 
Amphictyon, fon of Deucalion, whom they ſuppoſe to 
have been the founder of this aſſembly ; though others 
will have Acriſius, king of the Argives, to have been 


the firſt who gave a form and laws to it. 


Authors give different accounts of the number of the 
Amphictyons, as well as of the ſtates who were enti- 
tled to have their repreſentatives in this council. Ac- 


_ cording to Strabo, Harpocration, and Snidas, they 


were twelve from their firſt inſtitution, ſent by the 


following cities and ſtates ; the Ionjans, Dorians, Per- 


rhæbians, Bœotians, Magneſians, Achæans, Phthians, 
Mclians, Dolopians, Anianians, Delphians, and Pho- 
cians. Aſchines reckons no more than eleven; in- 
ſtead of the Achæans, Ænianians, Delphians, and 
Dolopians, he only gives the Theſlalians, Oetians, and 
Locrians, Laſtly, Pauſanias's liſt contains only ten, 


viz, the Ionians, Dolopians, Theſſalians, Anianians, 
Magneſians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Phſcians, 


and Locrians. 

In the time of Philip of Macedon, the Phocians 
were excluded the alliance, for having plundered the 
Delphian temple, and the Lacedæmonians were ad- 


mitted in their place; bat the Phocians, 60 years af- 


ter, having behaved gallantly againſt Brennus and his 
Gauls, were reſtored to their ſeat in the Amphictyonic 
council. Under Auguſtus, the city of Nicopolis was 
admitted into the body; and to make room for it, the 
Magneſians, Melians, Phthians, and Ænianians, who 
till then had diſtin& voices, were ordered to be num- 
bered with the Theſſalians, and to have only one com- 
mon repreſentative. Strabo ſpeaks as if this council 
were extinct in the times of Auguſtus and Tiberius: 
but Panſanias, who lived many years after, under An- 
toninus Pius, aſſures us it remained entire in his time, 
and that the number of Amphictyons was then 30. 

The members were of two kinds. Each city ſent 
two deputics, under different denominations ; one called 
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Ariphibra- either of them follow, the words poſſe vincere, indiffe- tom pw, whoſe buſineſs ſeems to have been more im- Amphidro- 


der timely ſuccour to the cities in danger. 
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mediately to inſpect what related to ſacrifices and cere- 
monies of religion; the other Nueyopa;, charged with 
hearing and deciding of cauſes and differences between 


private perſons. Both had an equal right to deliberate .. — 


and vote, in all that related to the common intereſts 
of Greece, The hieromnemon was elected by lot; the 


. pylagoras by plurality of voices. 


Though the Amphictyons were firſt inſtituted at 
Thermopylz, M. de Valois maintains, that their firit 
place of reſidence was at Delphi; where, for ſome 
ages, the tranquillity of the times found them uo other 
employment than that of being, if we may ſo call it, 
church-wardens of the temple of Apollo. In after- 
times, the approach of armies frequently drove them 
to Thermopylæ, where they took their (tation, to be 
nearer at hand to oppoſe the enemies progreſs, and or- 
Their or- 
dinary reſidence, however, was at Delphi. 

Here they decided all public differences and diſputes 
between any of the cities of Greece; but before they 
entered on buſineſs, they jointly ſacrificed an ox cut 
into {mall pieces, as a ſymbol of their union. Their 


_ determinations were received with the greateſt vene- 


ration, and even held ſacred and inviolable, _ 
The Amphictyons, at their admiſſion, took a ſolemn 
oath never to diveſt any city of their right of deputa- 


tion; never to avert its darts, Dag 5 and if any at- 


tempts of this kind were made by others, to make mor- 


tal war againſt them: more particularly, in caſe of any 


attempt co rob the temple of any of its ornaments, that 
they would employ hands, feet, tongue, their whole 
power, to revenge it.— This oath was backed with ter- 
rible imprecations againſt ſuch as ſhould violate it; e. g. 
May they meet all the vengeance of Apollo, Diana, 
Minerva, &c. their ſoil produce no fruit, their wives 
bring forth nothing but monſters, &c, 

The ſtated terms of their meeting was in ſpring and 
antumn ; the ſpring mecting was called Eapm HN, 
that in autumn MseTovwp-ry. On extraordinary occaſi- 
ons, however, they met at any time of the year, or 


cven continued ſitting all the year round. 


Philip of Macedon uſurped the right of preſiding in 
the aſſembly of the Amphictyons, and of firſt conſult- 
ing the oracle which was called Ilppwarrsa. 

AMPHIDROMIA, a feaſt celebrated by the anci- 
ents on the fifth day after the birth of a child. 

AMPHIDRYON, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes 
the veil or curtain which was drawn before the door 
of the bema in ancient churches. 5 
AMPHILOCHIA (anc. geog.), the territory of the 
city of Argos in Acarnania; Amphilochium, (Thuci- 
dydes) ; called Amphilochi (yu the people,) in the 
lower age, (Stephanus.) A town alſo of Spain, in 
Gallicia, built by Teucer, and denominated from Am- 
philochus one of his companions, (Strabo): now Orenſe. 
W. Long. 8. 20. Lat. 42. 36. 

AMPHILOCHIUS, biſhop of Iconium, in the fourth 
century, was the friend of St Gregory Nazianzen, and 
St Baſil, He aſſiſted at the firſt general council of Con- 
ſtantinople in 381; preſided at the council of Sidæ; and 
was a ſtrenuous oppoſer of the Arians. He died in 394, 
and his works were publiſhed in Greek and Latin at 
Paris 1644, by Francis Combeſis. | 

AMPHILOCHUS, ſon of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, 


Was 


Amphims- was a celebrated diviner. 


* 


He had an altar erected 
to him at Athens, and an oracle at Mallus in Cilicia, 
which city was founded by him and Mopſus. The an- 
ſwers of this oracle were given by dreams; the party 


w—_ inquiring uſed to paſs a night in the temple, and that 


night's dream was the anſwer. Dion Caſſius mentions 
2 picture done by order of Sextus Condianus, repreſent- 
ing the anſwer he received of the oracle, in the reign 
of the emperor Com modus. 
AMPHIMACER, in ancient poctry, a foot conſiſt- 


ing of three ſyllables, whereof the firſt and laſt are 


long, and that in the middle ſhort; ſuch is the word 
Caſtitas.] 


AMPHION, fon of Jupiter and Antiope ; who, ac- 


cording to the poets, made the rocks follow his muſic ; 
and at his harp the ſtones of Thebes danced into walls 
and a regular city. | | 

AMPHIPOLES, in antiquity, the R magi- 
ſtrates of Syracuſe, They were eſtabliſhed by Timo- 
leon in the 109th Olympiad, after the expulſion of the 
er Dionyſius. They governed Syracuſe for the 
* of 300 years: and Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, 
hat they ſubſiſted in his time. 

AMPHIPOLIS, a city of Macedonia, an Athenian 
colony, on the Strymon, but on which fide is not ſo 
certain: Pliny places it in Macedonia, on this ſide ; but 
Scylax, in Thrace, on the other. The name of the 
town, Amphipolis, however, ſeems to reconcile their 
difference; becanſe, as Thucidydes obſerves, it was 
waſhed on two ſides by the Strymon, which dividing 
itſelf into two channels, the city ſtood in the middle, 
and on the ſide towards the ſca there was a wall built 
from channel to channel. Its ancient name was Erie 
4%, the Mine Ways, (Thucidydes, Herodotus,) The 
citizens were called Anphipolitani, Te, It was 
_ afterwards called Chriſlopolis; now Chriſopoli, or Chi- 
ſapoli, (Holſtenius.) | ; | 

AmPHIPOL1s, a town of Syria, on the Euphrates, 
built by Selenens, called by the Syrians Turmeda, 
Now! or gat the ſame with Thapſacus, 1. and 
uppoſed to have been only rencwed and adorned by 
Scleucus, becauſe long famous before his time, (Xe- 
nophon.) „ 

AMPIIIPPII, in Grecian antiquity, ſoldiers who, in 
war, nſcd two horſes without ſaddles, and were dex- 
trous enough to leap from one to the other. 

AMPHIPROR#., in the naval affairs of the anci- 
ents, veſſels with a prow at cach end. 
chiefly in rapid rivers and narrow channels, where it 
was not eaſy to tack about, | 

AMPHIPROSTYLE, in the architecture of the an- 
cients, a temple which had four columns in the front, 
and as many in the aſpect behind. 

AMpHISB AENA, in zoology, a genus of ſerpents 
belonging to the order of amphibia ſerpentes, ſo called 
from the falſe notion of its having two heads, becauſe 

it moves with either end foremoſt. 

Ihe head of the amphiſbzna is ſmall, ſmooth, and 
blunt ; the noſtrils are very ſmall ; the eyes are minute 
and blackiſh; and the mouth is furniſhed with a great 
number of ſmall tecth. 
a foot long, and divided into about 200 annular convex 
ſegments like thoſe of a worm; and it has about 40 
longitudinal ſtreaks, of which 12 on cach ſide are in 
the form of ſmall croſſes like the Roman X,; the anus 


r 


opened, they always crawl out. 


They were uſed 


The body is cylindrical, about 


AMP 

is a tranſverſe ſlit ; and the laſt ring or ſegment of the 
belly has eight ſmall papillæ, forming a tranſverſe line 
before the anus; the tail, i. e. all the ſpace below the 
anus, is ſhort, conſiſting of 30 annular ſegments, with- 
out being marked with the croſs-lines, and is thick 
and blunt at the point. The colour of the whole ani- 
mal is black, variegated with white ; but the black 


— 


prevails moſt on the back, and the white on the belly. 
It has a great reſemblance to a worm, living in the 


earth, and moving cqually well with either end fore- 
moſt. There are but two ſpecies, viz. 1. The fuligi- 
noſa, which anſwers exactly to the above deſcription, 


and is found in Libya and in different parts of Ame- 


rica, 2. The alba, which is totally white, 1s a native 
of both the Indies, and is generally found in ant-hil- 
locks. The bite of the amphiſbzna is reckoned to be 
mortal by many authors; but as it is not furniſhed 
with dog-fangs, the uſual inſtruments of conveying the 
poiſon of ſerpents, later writcrs eſteem it not to be poi- 
ſonous. They feed upon ants and earth-worms, but 
particularly the latter. See Plate XVIII. 
AMPHISBENA Ag uatica, a name given by Bertrutius, 
Albertus, and ſeveral other authors, to that long and 
ſlender inſect, called by others the ſeta aq uatica, and 
vermis ſetarius. It has the name amphiſbæ na, from its 
going backwards or forwards with equal eaſe and cele- 


the thickneſs of a large hair, | 
Dr Liſter accidentally found out the origin of this 

worm, in his reſearches into the hiſtory of a very dif- 

ferent ſort of inſect. Diſſecting one of the common 


black beetles dug up in a garden, he found in its belly 


two of theſe hair worms, or amphiſbene; and renew- 
ing the experiment on other beetles of the ſame ſpecies, 
he found that they uſually contained, one, two, or three 
of theſe worms. As ſoon as the body of the beetle is 
When put into wa- 


"rity. The uſual fize is four or five inches long, and 


ter they will live a conſiderable time, and ſwim nimbly 


about ; but often pat up their heads above water, as if 
endeavouring to make their eſcape, and ſometimes fa- 
ſtening themſelves by the mouth to the ſides of the veſ- 
ſel, and drawing their whole bodies after them. Theſe 
creatures are not only found in the waters, but buried 
in carth, and ſometimes on the leaves of trees, in our 
gardens and hedges. Phil. Tranſ. No 83. 
AMPHISCII, among geographers, a name applied 
to the people who inhabit the torrid Zone. The Am- 


phiſcii, as the word imports, have their ſhadows one 


part of the year towards the north, and the other to- 
wards the ſouth, according to the ſun's place in the cc- 
liptic. They are alſo called Aſcii. See Asc11. 

AMPHISSA, (anc. geog.), the capital of the Locri 
Oxolz, 120 ſtadia (or 15 miles) to the weſt of Delphi, 
(Pauſanias.) So called, becauſe ſurrounded on all hands 
by mountains, (Stephanus.) Hence Amphiſſæi, the in- 
habitants; who plundered the temple at Delphi, (De- 
moſthenes.)—Alſo a town of Magna Gracia, at the 
mouth of the Sagra, on the coaſt of the Farther Cala- 
bria, ſituated between Locri and Canlona ; now called 
Rocella. Aiphifſius the epithet, (Ovid.) 


AMPHITANE, among ancient naturaliſts, a ſtone. 


ſaid to attract gold as the loadſtone does iron. Pliny 
ſays it was found in that part of the Indies where the 
native gold lay fo near the ſurface of the earth as to 
be turned up in ſmall maſſes among the earth 1 115 
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Amphithe- hills; and deſcribes it to have been of a ſquare figure, 


atre. 


and of the colour and brightneſs of gold. The deſcrip- 
tion plainly points out a well-known foſſil, called, by 
Dr Hill, pyricubium this is common in the mines of 
moſt parts of the world; but neither this nor any other 
ſtone was ever ſuppoſed, in our times, to have the pow- 
er of attracting gold. 

AMPHITHEATRE, in antiquity, a ſpacious edifice, 


built either round or oval, with a number of riſing ſeats, 


upon which the people uſed to behold the combats of 
gladiators, of wild beaſts, and other ſports, 
Amphitheatres were at firſt only of wood; and it was 
not till the reign of Auguſtus, that Statilius Taurus 
bailt one, for the firſt time, of ſtone, 
was of an oval figure, and called arena, becauſe, for the 
conveniency of the combatants, it was uſually ſtrewed 
with ſand; and round the arena were vaults ſtyled ca- 
ve#, in which were confined the wild beaſts appointed 
for the ſhews. 
Above the caveæ was erected a large circular peri- 
ſtyle, or podium, adorned with columns. This was 


the place of the emperors, ſenators, and other perſons 


of diſtinction. 


The rows of benches were above the podium. Their 
figure was circular; and they were entered by avenues, 
at the end of which were gates called vomitoriz. 

This theatre was built in form of a ſemicircle, only 
exceeding a juſt ſemicircle by one fonrth part of the 
diameter; and the amphitheatre was nothing elſe but 


a double theatre, or two theatres joined together : fo 
that the longeſt diameter of the amphitheatre was to 


the ſhorteſt as 15, to 1. 


There are amphitheatres ſtill ſtanding at Rome, at 
Pola, at Niſmes, &c. The amphitheatre of Veſpa- 
ſtan, called the Coliſeum, and that at Verona in Italy, 
are the moſt celebrated now remaining of all antiquity. 


Remains of amphitheatres are ſhownalſoat Arles, Bour- 
deaux, &c. 


The lower 
have pedeſtals, which is extraordinary ; this order 
having ſcarce ever more than baſes to ſupport them. 
The amphitheatre of Veſpaſian is computed to have 
been capable of holding 87, ooo ſpectators. That of 


Verona is the beſt preſeryed : for though moſt of the 
great and beſt ſtones of the outſide are picked out, 


yet the great vault, on which the rows of the ſeats 


are laid, is entire; the rows alſo (which are 44 in 


number) are entire. Every row 1s a foot and a half 
high, and as much in breadth ; ſo that a man ſits con- 
veniently in them; and allowing for a ſeat a foot and 


a2 half, the whole will hold 23,000 perſons. Pliny 


mentions an amphitheatre built by Curio, which turned 
on large iron pivots; ſo that of the ſame amphitheatre 
two ſeveral theatres were occaſionally made, whereon 
different entertainments were ſometimes preſented at 
the ſame time. Mr Brydone (vol. i. 295.) mentions 


an amphitheatre at Syracuſe, the theatre of which is 


ſo entire, that the "Hy an for ſeats ſtill remain ; but it 
is a ſmall theatre, he ſays, in compariſon of the others. 
Sce Plate XVI. 
AMPHITHEATRE, in gardening, certain diſpoſitions 
of trees and ſhrubs on the ſides of hilly places, which, 
if the hill or riſing be naturally of a circular figure, 


always have the beſt effect. They are to be formed of 
Vor. I. | — —— 


L 633 J 


evergreens, ſuch as hollies, phillereys, lauruſtines, bays, Amphitrite 


The amphitheatre at Pola, an ancient re- 
public of Iſtria, is very entire : it conſiſts of two orders 
of Tuſcan pillars, one over the other. 


AMP 


and ſuch plants, obſerving to plant the ſhorteſt grow- 


ing trees in the front, and thoſe which will be the tal- — 2 
leſt behind, ſuch as pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, &c.— 


Amphitheatres are alſo ſometimes formed of ſlopes on 
the ſides of hills, covered only with turf ; and when well 
kept, they are a great ornament to large gardens. 

AMPHITRITE, (q, from circumferendo), 
in the heathen mythology, the wife of Neptune, and 
goddeſs of the ſea, ſometimes taken for the ſea. 

AMPHITRYON, ſon of Alczus, leſs known by his 
own exploits than from his wife Alcmena's adventure. 


See ALCMENA. 
The lower part 


AMPHORA, in antiquity, a liquid meaſure among 
the Greeks and Romans. 
tained 48 ſextaries, equal to about ſeven gallons one 
pint Engliſh wine-meaſure ; and the Grecian or Attic 


amphora contained one-third more. 


AMPHORA was alſo a dry meaſure uſed by the Ro- 
mans, and contained about three buſhels. 


AMPHORA, among the Venetians, is the largeſt mea- 
ſure uſed for liquids, containing about 16 quarts, 


AMPHORARIUM v1nun, in antiquity, denotes 
that which is drawn or poured into amphore or pitch- 
ers; by way of diſtinction from vinum doliare, or caſk 
wine.—The Romans had a method of keeping wine in 
amphoræ for many years to ripen, by faſtening the lids 


tight down with pitch or gypſum, and placing them ei- 


ther in a ſituation where the ſmoke came, or under 
ound. = | 
 AMPHOTIDES, in antiquity, a kind of armour or 
covering for the ears, worn by the ancient pugiles, to 
prevent their adverſaries from laying hold of that part. 
AMPHRYSUS, or Aue hRVYsSsUs, (anc. geog.) a 
river of Phthiotis, a diſtrict of Theſſaly, running by 
the foot of mount Othrys, from ſouth to north, into 
the Enipens at Thebes of Theſſaly; where Apollo 
fed the herds of king Admetus (Virgil, Lucan). A- 
nother Amphryſus in Phrygia, rendering women bar- 
ren, according to Pliny : Hence the epithet Amphryſia- 
cus (Statius). 
mount Parnaſſus, encompaſſed with a double wall by 
the Thebans in the war with Philip (Pauſanias) ; 
Amphryſia Vates, in Virgil, denotes the Sibyl. | 


AMPHTHILL, a town in Bedfordſhire, {cated plea- 


ſantly between two hills, but in a barren foil. W. Long. 
O. 29. N. Lat. 52. 2. Res 
AMPLIATION, in a general ſenſe, denotes the act 
of enlarging or extending the compaſs of a thing. 

On a medal of the emperor Antoninus Pius, we find 
the title Ampliator civium given him, on account of 
his having extended the jus civitatis, or right of ci- 
tizenſhip, to many ſtates and people before excluded 
from that privilege. In effect, it is generally ſuppoſed 
to have been this prince that made the famous conſtitu- 
tion, whereby all the ſubjects of the empire were made 
citizens of Rome. 

AMPLIATION, in Roman antiquity, was the defer- 
ring to paſs ſentence in certain cauſes. This the judge 
did, by pronouncing the word amplius; or by writing 
the letters N. L. for non liquet; thereby ſignifying, 


that, as the cauſe was not clear, it would be neceſſary 


to bring further evidence. 


AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric, part of a diſ- 
courſe or ſpecch, wherein a crime is aggravated, a 


4 L praiſe _ 


The Roman amphora con- 


FE... 


Alſo a town of Phocis, at the foot of 


Ampulla, 
— —ę— 


AMP 


larged, by an cnameration of circumſtances; ſo as to 
excite the proper emotions in the ſouls of the auditors, 
Such is the paſſage in Virgil, where, inſtcad of ſay- 
ing merely that Turnus died, he amplifies the circum- 
ſtances of his death, 


— Aft illi ſolvuntur frigore membra, 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata ſub umbrat. 


The maſters of eloquence make amplification to be the 
ſoul of diſcourſe, Sce OxATORV, n 39, | 
AMPLITUDE, in aſtronomy, an arch of the ho- 
rizon intercepted between the caſt or weſt point and 
the centre of the ſun, or a planet, at its riſing or ſet- 
ting; and fo is either north and ſouth, or ortive and 
occaſive. | 45 | 
Magnetical AmpLrruve, the different riſing or ſet- 
ting of the ſun from the caſt or welt points of the com- 
paſs. | 
and ſetting, by an amplitude-compals. 
AMPSAGA, a river of ancient Numidia, Sce 
ALGIERS, n“ 57. | | | 
 AMPSANCTI Varrins, or AursAxcTI Lacus, a 
cave or lake in the heart of the Hirpini, or Principato 
Ultra, near the city Tricento (Cicero, Virgil, Pliny) ; 
it is now called Moffetta, from Mephitis, the goddeſs 
of ſtench, who had a temple there. The ancient pocts 
imagined that this gulf led to hell. The Moffetta is 
thus deſcribed by Mr Swinburn : “ We were led into 
a narrow valley, extending a conſiderable way to the 
ſonth-weſt, and preſſed in on both fides by high ridges 
thickly covered with copſes of oak, The bottom of 
the dell is bare and arid : in the loweſt part, and cloſe 
under one of the hills, is an oval pond of muddy aſh- 
coloured water, not above 50 feet in diameter: it boils 
up in ſeveral places with great force in irregular fits, 
which are always preceded by a hifling ſound, The 
water was ſeveral times ſpouted up as kigh as our heads 


in a diagonal direction, a whirlpool being formed round 


the tube, like a baſon, to receive it as it fell, A large 
body of vapour is continually thrown out with a loud 
rumbling noiſe. The ſtones on the riſing ground that 
hangs over the pou are quite yellow, being ſtained 
with the fumes of ſulphur and ſal-ammoniac. A molt 
nauſcous ſmell riſing with the ſteam obliged us to watch 


the wind, and keep clear of it, to avoid ſuffocation, 


The water is quite inſipid both as to taſte and ſmell ; 


the clay at the edges is white, and carried into Pug- 


lia to rub upon ſcabby ſheep, on which account the 
lake is farmed out at 100 ducats a-year. On a hill 
above this lake ſtood formerly a temple dedicated to the 
goddeſs Mephitis ; but I perceived no remains of it.” 

AMPULLA, in antiquity, a round big-bellied veſ- 
ſel which the ancients uſcd in their baths to contain oil 
for anointing their bodies.—Alfſo the name of a cup for 
drinking out of at table. 

AMPULLA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes one 
of the ſacred veſſels uſed at the altars. Ampullæ were 
alſo nſed for holding the oil uſed in chriſmation, con- 
ſecration, coronation, &c. 
charches we find frequent mention made of ampuls or 
vials. In the inventory of the cathedral of Lincoln 
we meet with ampuls of cryſtal, variouſly enriched 
-with (yer feet and covers; one containing a tooth of 


6 J 


Amplitude praiſe or commendation heightened, or a narration en- St Chriſtopher, another a tooth of St Cecily, another Ampulla 


It is found by obſerving the ſan, at its riſing 


Among the ornaments of 


AMR 


2 bone of the head of St John Baptiſt, 


"oY 
Knights of St AmPULLA, belonging to an order inſti- Amſbury. 


tuted by Clovis I. king of France; at the coronation 
they bear up the canopy, under which the ampulla 
is carried in proceſſion. 

AMPURA, a province of the kingdom ef Peru, 
before its conqueſt by the Spaniards, Here the inha- 
bitants worſhipped two lofty mountains from a princi- 
ple of gratitude, becauſe of the deſcent of the water 
from them by which their lands were fertilized. It is 
ſaid to have been conquered by Virachoca, the eighth 
inca. e 

AMPURIAS, the capital of the territory of Am- 
purdan, in Catalonia, ſeated at the mouth of the river 
Fluvia, in E. Long. 2. 56. N. Lat. 42. 5. The land 
about it is barren, full of briars and bulruſhes, except 
in ſome places, which produce flax, 

AMPUTATION, in ſurgery, the cutting off a limb, 
or any part, from the body. See SUurGERY-lndex, 

AMRAPHEL, the king of Shinar, or, Babylonia, 
copfederated with Chedorlaomer, king of the Elamites, 
and two other kings, to make war againſt the kings 
of Pentapolis ; that is to ſay, of Sodom, — 4 
and the three — cities, The Kings who 
were in league with Amraphel worſted thoſe of Pen- 
_— plundered their city, and carried off abundance 
of captives, among whom was Lot, Abraham's ne- 
phew : but Abraham purſued them, retook Lot, and 
recovered all the ſpoil. Sec AprRanam. 

AMRAS, a (trong caſtle of Germany, ſeated in Ti- 
rol ; by ſome German writers called Ax Ambroſiana, 
which was a houſe of pleafure for the archdukes to re- 
tire to in the heat of the ſummer. By others this fort 
is called Imbraſi; a name derived from the deſign of 
it, which was to be a ſhady ſummer-houſe. It is moſt 
delightfully ſituated at the foot of a mountain, but has 
no great external beanty. All the furniture of ordi- 
nary uſe has been carried away ; yet it is ſtill remark- 


able for its galleries, which contain a very large col- 


lection of antiquities, and both natural and artificial 
curioſities, It excels all others in its curious collection 
of armour and coats of mail, many of which belonged 
to very great men. There is alſo a great collection of 
gold medals, which weigh, as they affirm, about 16 
pounds; there are alſo 3000 cameos and intaglios, but 
few of them very fine. A great part of theſe anti- 
quities were ſent to this place by Charles V. On the 
walls and cieling there are ſome very good paintings; 
and, among the reſt, they have an 4 . 
of Noah's ark, done by Baſſano, for which the grand 
duke of Tuſcany is faid to have offered 1co,oco 
crowns, They have a library, which is not in very 
good order; and a gallery full of buſts and other pieces 
of antiquity, beſides many other apartments adorned. 
with pictures of great value. E. Long. 11. 40. N. 
Lat. 47. o. N 8 N 
AMSANCTI. See AursANcTI. | 
AMSBURY, or Amszuaczury, a town in Wilt- 
wire, yung in W. Long. 1. 20, N. Lat. $1. 29. It 
is the Pagus Ambri, famous for a monaſtery built by 
one Ambrus, and afterwards for a nunnery of noble 
women. There is a nobleman's ſeat here, built by 
Inigo Jones, to which new works were added nnder the 
direction 
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London, and ſix miles north of Saliſbury. 


Amiterdam AMSDORFIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſet of 
— Proteſtants in the 16th century, who took their name 


from Amſdorf their leader. They maintained, that 
good works were not only unprofitable, but were ob- 
ſtacles to ſalvation, 

AMSTERDAM, the capital city of the province 
of Holland and of the United Netherlands, 1s ſeated 
on the river Amſtel and an arm of the ſca called the 
ye. The air is but indifferent, on account of the 
marſhes that ſarround it, and render the city almoſt in- 
acceſſible ; but this inconvenience is abundantly recom- 
penſed by the utility of its commerce, which the port 
ſerves greatly to promote ; for it will contain above a 
thouſand large ſhips. | | 

In 1204, it was nothing but a ſinall caſtle, called 
Amſtel from the name of the river, which its lords 
made a retreat for fiſhermen, who at firſt lived in huts 
covered with thatch : but it ſoon became conſiderable, 
and had a bridge and towers built about it, inſomuch 
that it roſe to a ſmall city ; though, till the year 1490, 
it was ſarroanded with nothing but a weak palliſado. 
The walls were then built with brick, to defend it 
from the incurſions of the inhabitants of Utrecht, with 
whom the Hollanders were often quarrelling ; but ſome 
months afterwards it was almoſt reduced to aſhes. In 
1512, it was beſieged by the people of Guelderland ; 
who, not being able to take it, ſet fire to the ſhips in 
the harbour. In 1525, an Anabaptiſt leader, with 600 
of his followers, got into the city in the night-time, at- 
tacked the town-houſe, and defeated thoſe that made 
any reſiſtance. At length they barricaded, with wool 
and hop-ſacks, the avenues to the market-place, where 
theſe enthuſiaſts were poſted ; and ſo put a ſtop to their 
fury till day appeared, at which time the citizcns fell 
upon them on all ſides, and forced them to retire into 
the town-houſe, where moſt of them were cut to pieces. 


About ten years after, there was another tumult raiſed 


by a parcel of fanatics, conſiſting of men and women, 
who ran about the ſtreets ſtark naked, and had a de- 
ſign of making themſelves maſters of the town-houſe, 


Their ſhrieks and cries, which were dreadful enough, 
reateſt 


ſoon alarmed the inhabitants, who ſeized the 
part of them, and gave them the chaſtiſement they de- 
{erved. | 


Amſterdam was one of the laſt cities that embraced 
the reformed religion. It was —_— by the Hollan- 


ders in 1578, and ſubmitted after a ſiege of ten months. 
One article of the capitnlation was, a free exerciſe 
of the Roman-catholic religion: but this was not ob- 
ſerved by the Proteſtants ; for they ſoon drove the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, monks, and nuns, out of the city, broke the 
images, and demoliſhed the altars. 
became the general rendezyons of all nations and of 
cvery ſect, which raiſed it to that degree of grandeur 
and opulence it now enjoys, The inhabitants were of- 
ten obliged to enlarge the bounds of their city, and in 
1675 it was increaſed to its preſent extent, It was ſur- 
rounded with a brick wall, and a large ditch, 80 feet 
broad, fall of running water. The walls were fortified 
with 26 baſtions, on cach of which there is now a wind- 
mill. There are eight gates towards the land, and one 
towards the water. | | 
Amſterdam being ſeated on a marſhy ſoil, is built on 
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Anſdor- direction of Lord Burlington. It is Bo miles weſt of 


From this time it 
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piles of wood; for which reaſon no coaches are allow- Amſterdam 


ed, except to great men and phyſicians, who pay a tax 
for that privilege ; and all kinds of goods are drawn on 
fledges. It ſtands ſo low, that they would be expoſed 
to inundations, if they did not ſecure themſelves by 
dikes and ſluices. The fineſt ſtreets are, the Keyſar's 
Graft, or Emperor's Canal ; the Heer Graft, or Lord's 
Canal; the Cingel ; and the ſtreet of Haerlem. The 
principal canal is remarkable for its houſes, which are 
magnificent ſtructures of an equal height. Here are 
three prodigious ſluices, and a great number of canals, 
which croſs the city in many parts, and render the ſtreets 
clean and pleaſant, The canals are deep, their ſides are 
lined with hewn ſtone, they have generally rows of 
trees planted on each ſide, and many ſtone- bridges over 
different parts of them. | 
The fineſt is that called the Ammaracl, which is 
formed by the waters of the Amſtel, into which the 
tide comes up, and on the ſides of which are two large 
quays. This canal has ſeveral bridges. The principal 
is that next the ſea, called Poxt-Newf, or the New 
Bridge: it is 600 feet long, and 70 broad, with iron 
W on each ſide; it has 36 arches, of which 11 
are very high, and eight are ſhut up to incloſe the 
yachts, From this bridge there is a moſt charming 
proſpect of the city, port, and ſea, The pott is a 
mile and a half in length, and above 1000 paces in 
breadth. It is always filled with a multitude of veſ- 
ſels, which look like a foreſt, or rather a floatin . 
The ſtreets are in general well paved, and the es 
built of brick or ſtone. Towards the ſides of the ha- 
ven, the city js incloſed with great. poles driven into 
the ground, which are joined by large beams placed 
horizontally, There are openings to let the ſhips in 
— out, which are ſhut every night at the ringing of a 
Amſterdam is computed to be half as big as Lon- 
don, including the fortifications, and almoſt as popu- 
lous in proportion, There are people here of almoſt 
every nation and religion in Europe, who are all tole- 
rated in their reſpective perſuaſions; but none admit- 
ted to any ſhare in the government except the Calviniſts. 
There are eleven churches for the Dutch of the eſta- 
bliſned or Calviniſtical religion, with two French and 
one High Dutch. The Engliſh have alſo three church- 
es in this city; one for the Preſbyterians, whoſe mini- 


ſters are paid by the magiſtrates; a fecond for thoſe of 


the church of England, whoſe miniſter is paid by his 
Britannic majeſty ; and a third for the Browniſts, WhO 
maintain their own miniſters. None but the Calviniſts 
are allowed to have bells, and their miniſters are main- 
tained by the magiſtrates, All theſe churches or con- 
gregations make up only a third part of the inhabi- 
tants of the city, The Roman Catholics, who have 
27 houſes or chapels, for their worſhip, form another 
third part. Here they have a long ſquare of houſes 
for their begnines (2 kind of nuns) to live in; who are 
not ſhut up in cloyſters as other nuns in Roman-Catho- 
lic countries, but have liberty to walk abroad, and may 
even marry when they are tired of this kind of life. 
Theſe chapels of the Roman-catholics have no bells al- 


lowed them, being looked upon as conventicles, and 


may be ſhut up and opened according as the govern- 
ment pleaſes, The other third part of the city is 
made up of Jews, Lntherans, Arminians, Anabaptiſts, 

| 4L1 2 &c. 
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Amſterdam c. none of whom, as was ſaid of the Roman-Catho- 
cs, arc allowed to have bells in their churches. Thoſe 


_ richeſt in the Seven Provinces. 


who marry, and are not of the eſtabliſhed religion, are 
obliged to be joined firſt by the magiſtrates, and then 
they may perform the ceremony in their own aſſem- 
blies, The Jews, who are very conſiderable in this 
place, have two ſynagognes ; one of which, namely, 
the Portugueſe, is the largeſt in Europe. Within the 
court-yard, where their ſynag ſtands, they have 
ſeveral rooms or ſchools, where their children are taught 
Hebrew, and very carefully inſtructed in the Jewiſh 
religion, 25 

he moſt remarkable of tlie religious buildings is 
the New Church, dedicated to St Catharine. It was 
begun in the year 1408, others ſay 1414; and was 
100 years a-building, It had the misfortune of bein 
barnt in the year 1645, but was in a ſhort time af- 
ter built in a more magnificent manner. The foun- 
dation of a ſteeple is laid before this church, which 
was deſigned to be very high. 
was to be erected are not above 100 feet ſquare, and 
yet they are 6334 in number, and thoſe very large. 


Nevertheleſs it was thought that theſe vaſt piles, or 


rather the ground, were not able to ſupport the pro- 
digious weight they intended to lay upon it; for which 
reaſon the ſteeple remains unfiniſhed. The pulpit is a 
maſterpiece of the kind, where the four evangeliſts and 
many other curious pieces of ſculpture are repreſented. 
The glaſs-windows are adorned with paintings, among 
which the emperor Maximilian is deſcribed, preſenting 
an imperial crown to the burgomaſters of Amſterdam 
for the creſt of the arms of this city. The organ is 


very large, and reckoned one of the beſt in the world. 
It has a ſet of pipes that counterfeit a chorus of voices, 
and has 52 whole ſtops, beſides half ſtops, with two 
rows of keys for the feet, and three rows of keys for 


the hands. Thoſe who hear it play for the firſt time, 
imagine they hear a human voice. The grate dividing 
the chancel from the body of the church is all of Co- 
rinthian braſs. The branches of eandleſticks are the 
There is a very fine 
marble monument creed to Admiral Ruyter, who was 
killed at Meſſina. | | 
The public buildings of a civil nature are very mag- 
nificent. The ſtadt-houſe was founded in 1648. It 1s 


built upon 14, ooo wooden piles; and its front is 282 


feet long, its ſides 255 feet, and its height to the roof 
116. There is a marble pediment in the front, whereon 
a woman is carved in relievo, holding the arms of the 


city; ſhe is ſeated in a chair, ſupported by two lions, 


with an olive branch in her right hand ; on each fide 
are four Naiads, who preſent her with a crown of palm 
and laurel, and two other marine goddeſſes preſent her 
with different ſorts of fruit; beſides, there is Neptune 


with his trident, accompanicd with Tritons, a ſea-uni- 
corn, and a ſea-horſe, On the top ſtand three ſtatues 


in bronze, repreſenting Juſtice, Strength, and Plenty, 
On the top of the ſtructure is a round tower, 50 feet 
above the roof, adorned with ſtatues, and an harmoni- 
ous chime of bells, the biggeſt of which weighs about 
7000 pounds, and the next 6000. They are made to 
play ifterent tunes every month. It has not one 
nandſome gate, but only ſeven doors to anſwer to the 
number of the United Provinces. On the floor of the 
great hall are two globes, the celeſtial and terreſtrial, 
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which are 22 feet in diameter and 69 in circumference. Amſterdam 
They are made of white and black marble, and are in- 


The piles on which it 
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laid with jaſper and copper. In general all the cham- 
bers are enriched with paintings, carvings, and gild- 
ings. While this ſtadt-houſe was building, the old one 
was ſet on fire, and conſumed with all the archives and 
regiſters. | 

Under the ſtadt-houſe is a prodigious vault, wherein 
is kept the bank of Amſterdam, where there is a vaſt 
quantity of ingots both of gold and ſilver, as alſo bags, 
which are ſuppoſed to be full of money. The doors 
are proof againſt petards, and are never opened but in 
the preſence of one of the burgomaſters. The priſons 
for debtors and criminals are likewiſe under the ſtadt- 


houſe ; as alſo the guard-room for the citizens, wherein 


the keys of the city are locked every night. At the 
end of the great hall is the ſchepens or aldermens cham- 
ber, where civil cauſes are tried, Beſides theſe, there 
are the chambers of the ſenate and council, the burgo- 
maſters chamber, the chambers of accounts, &c. In 


the ſecond ſtory is a large magazine of arms; and on 


the top of the building are fix large ciſterns of water, 
which may be conveyed to any room in the houſe in 
caſe of fire; to prevent which the chimnies are lined 
with copper. „„ 

The bourſe, or exchange, where the merchants aſ- 
ſcmble, is all of free - ſtone, and built upon 2000 
wooden piles. Its length is about 250 feet and its 
breadth 140. The galleries are ſupported by 26 mar- 
ble columns, upon each of which are the names of the 
people that are to meet there. They are all numbered; 
and there is a place aſfixed for every merchandize under 
ſome one of theſe numbers, On the right hand of 
the gate is a ſuperb ſtair-caſe which leads to the gal- 
leries ; on one ſide of which there are ſeveral ſhops, and 
on the other a place to ſell clothes, It is not unlike 
the royal exchange in London, 
The admiralty-office is in a houſe which belonged 
formerly to the princes of Orange. The arſenal for 
their men of war is in the harbour, This is a very 
handſome ary 200 feet long and 22 broad. The 
ground floor is filled with bullets; the ſecond floor 


contains the arms and cordage; the third their fails, 


pulleys, flags, &c. This arſenal contains a great many 
curioſities ; among the reſt an Indian canoe brought 
from the ſtraits of Davies, and a conſervatory of water 
on the top of the houſe that holds 1600 tuns of water, 
which may be diſtributed in caſe of fire into 16 difter- 
ent parts by lcaden pipes. Hard by this edifice you 
ſce the dock or yard where they build their men of 
war. This dock is 508 fect long, and contignous to it 
are houſes for lodging the ſhip-carpenters. The dock 
is plentifully ſupplied with every thing neceſſary for the 
conſtruction of ſhips. 

The Eaſt-India Company occupy a large building 
divided into feveral offices or apartments. In ſome 


of thoſe they have great ſtores of packed goods, 


and likewiſe a room with all ſorts of drugs, tea, 
wax, ambergriſe, and muſæ. Here they have a maga- 
zine full of medicaments for ſurgeons cheſts, to furniſh 
the company's ſhips and garriſons in the Indies; as alſo 
large magazines of nutmegs, cloves, mace, and cinna- 
mon. In the court- yard there is a guard-chamber, where 


every night the houſe - kee per has a watch; and on the 


other ſide of the gate, there is a chemiſt, who with his 
— menu 
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pepper and groſs goods. In the new part of the city 
they have a-magazine or palace, which may properly 
be called an wes Aa? The ground on which the build- 
ing ſtands is 2000 feet, and ſquare every way, reckon- 
ing the moats or burgwall about it. The two rope- 
alleys are 1800 feet long, on the backſide of which is 
a ſtore of 500 large anchors beſides ſmall ones. In 
this arſenal they build the ſhips belenging to the India 
chamber of Amſterdam ; for which reaſon they have 
all ſorts of workhouſes here for the artificers that ſerve 
the company. | 

The academy, called the 1//uſtricus School, is likewiſe 
a very fine building. It was formerly a convent be- 
longing to the nuns of St Agnes. Here they reach 
Latin, the oriental languages, theology, philoſophy, 
hiſtory, Kc. The lawyers and phyſicians have like- 
wiſe their ſchools. | 

Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral hoſpitals, or houſes 
for orphans, for poor widows, for ſick perſons, and for 
mad people ; all which are regulated with much pru- 
dence, The Raſp-houſe, which was formerly a nun- 
nery, is now a ſort of a work-houſe for men that be- 
have ill, They are commonly ſet to ſaw or raſp Braſil 
wood ; and if they will not perform their taſk, they are 
put into a cellar which the water runs into, where if 
they do not almoſt conſtantly ply the pump, they run 
the riſk of being drowned. There is likewiſe a ſpin- 
houſe for debauched women, where they are obliged to 


{pin wool, flax, and hemp, and do other work, All 


the hoſpitals are extremely neat, and richly adorned 
with pictures. They are maintained partly by volun- 
tary contributions, which are raiſed by putting money 
into the poor's boxes fixed up all over the city ; and 
partly by taxing all public diverſions, as well at fairs 
as elſewhere. Likewiſe every perſon that paſſes through 
any of the gates at candle-light pays a penny for * 
ſame uſes. Theſe charities are taken care of by cer- 
tain officers called deacons. The governors are nomi- 
nated by the magiſtrates out of the moſt conſiderable 
men in the city. 


The common ſort have places of diverſion called 


Spiel- houſes, where there are muſic and dancing. The 
are much of the ſame kind as the hops which were FA 
frequent about London. If ſtrangers go there, they 
muſt take care not to make their addreſſes to a woman 
that is engaged to any other man. | 
There are two ſuburbs to this city ; one at the gate 
of the regulars ; and the other goes as far as Overtoon, a 
village a little way from Amſterdam, where boats which 
come from Leyden are rolled over land upon wooden 
rollers. There is likewiſe in this city an hoſpital for 
thoſe that are infected with the plague ; which was 
built in the year 1630, and has 360 windows, | 
The city is governed by a ſenate or council, which 
conſiſts of 36 perſons, called a Vroed/hap, who enjoy 
their places for life ;-and when any of them dies, the 
remainder chooſe another in his ſtead, This ſenate 
cles deputics to be ſent to the States of Holland, and 
appoints the chief magiſtrates of the city, called Burgo- 
maſters or Echevins, who are like our aldermen. The 
number is twelve; out of which four are choſen every 
year to execute the office, and are called Burgomaſter 5- 
regent, Three of thoſe are diſcharged every year, to 


1 
lunſlerdam men prepares medicines for the Indies; and adjoining 
A to this court- yard is their warchouſe and packhouſe for 
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make room for three others. 


alſo preſides the three firſt months in the year, and the 
others, three months each; ſo that, when they are in 
this office, they may be compared to the lord-mayor of 
the city of London. Theſe alterations and. appoint. 
ments are made by their own body. They diſpoſe of 
all inferior offices which become vacant during their 
regency. T om have likewiſe the direCtion of all pub- 
lic works, which regard the ſafety, tranquillity, and em- 
belliſhment of the city. The keys of the famous bank 
of this city are in the hands of theſe magiſtrates. 

The college conſiſts of new burgomaſters or echevins, 
who are judges in all criminal affairs, without appeal; 
but in civil canſes they may appeal to the council of the 
province. There are two treaſurers, a bailiff, and a 
penſionary. The bailiff continues in his office three 
years; and ſearches after criminals, takes care to pro- 
ſecute them, and ſees their ſentence executed, The 
penſionary is the miniſter of the magiſtracy, is well 
verſed in the laws, makes public harangues, and is 
the deſender of the intereſts of the city. The city of 
Amſterdam contributes to the public income above 
$0,000 livres per day, beſides the exciſe of beer, fleſh, 
and corn; which, in all, amounts to above 1,600,000]. 
a- year. This is more than is paid by all the reſt of 
the provinces put together; and yet Amſterdam bears 
but the fifth rank in the aſſembly of the ſtates of Hol- 
land, with this diſtinction, that whereas other cities 
ſend two members, this ſends four. 

The militia of Amſterdam is very conſiderable. They 
have 60 companies, each of which has from 200 to 
300 men. Jews and Anabaptiſts are excluded from 
this ſervice, not being admitted to bear arms: But they 
are obliged to contribute to the maintenance of the 
city-guard, which conſiſts of 1400 ſoldiers ; as alſo to 
the night-watch, who patrole about the ſtreets, and 
proclaim the hour. Beſides theſe, there are trum- 

eters on every church ſteeple, who ſound every balf 
Hua and if there happens a fire, they ring the fire- 
bell, and ſhow where it is. The inhabitants have ex- 
cellent contrivances to extinguiſh it ſpeedily, __ 

The trade of Amſterdam is provigions: for almoſt 
the whole trade of the Eaſt India company centres in 
this city, which beſides carries on a commerce with all 

the reſt of the world, inſomuch that it may be called 
the {7 cr go or ſtore-houſe of Europe. They import 
a vaſt deal of corn from the Baltic, not ſo much for 
preſent conſumption, as to lay up againſt times of ſcar- 
city. The richeſt ſpices are entirely in the hands of 
the Eaſt-India company, who furniſh all Europe there- 
with, They have vaſt quantities of military ſtores, 
with which they ſupply ſeveral nations ; which is ow- 
ing to their engroſſing moſt of the iron-works on the 
Rhine and other great rivers that run into Holland. 
The longitude of Amſterdam is 4. 30. E.; the lati- 
tude, 52. 25. N. | 3 
AMSTERDAM, is alſo the name of an iſland in the 
ſouth-ſca, ſaid to have been diſcovered by Taſman, a 
Dutch navigator. It was viſited by Captain Cook in 
his late voyages. Its greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt 
is about 21 miles, and from north to ſouth about 13. 
It is broad at the caſt end, and runs taper towards the 
weſt, where it turns, and runs to a point due north. 
It is about fix leagues to the weſt of — 
| " The 


One of the four is kept Amſterdam 
in to inform the new ones of the ſtate of affairs, and 
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elevated parts are not above ſix or eight yards above 
the level of the fea, 8. Lat. 21. 11. W. Long. 175. 
It is wholly laid oat in plantations, in which are culti- 
vated ſome of the richeſt productions of nature. 

Here are bread- fruit, cocoa-nut trees, plantains, ba- 
nanas, ſhaddocks, yams and ſome other roots, ſagar- 
canes, and a fruit like a nectarine, called by the na- 
tives fighega. There did not appear an inch of waſte 
ground: the roads occupied ne more ſpace than was 
abſolutely neceffary : the fences did not take up above 
four inches each ; and even theſe were not wholly loſt, 
for in many grew fome uſeful trees or plants: it was 
every where the ſame, change of place altered not the 
ſeene: nature, aſſiſted by a little art, nowhere appear- 
ed with more ſplendour than on this iſland, Water is 
not ſo plentiful here as at the Soctety-iflands; bat the 
chief pointed ont a pool of freſh water unaſked, to ſup- 
ply the ſhips with that neceſſary article. Caſuarinas, 
pandangs, and wild ſago-palms, appear here with their 
various tints of green, and barringtoniæ as big as 
the loſtieſt oaks. The bread-fruit does not, however, 
thrive here with the ſame luxuriance as at the Society- 
iſlands; the coral rock, which compoſes the baſis of 
this ſpot, being mueh more thinly covered with mould. 
Both men and women are of the common ſize of 
Europeans, and their colour is that of a lightiſh copper; 


they are well-ſhaped, have regular features, are ac- 


tive, briſk, and lively, They have fine eyes, and in 
general good tecth, even to an advanced age. The 
women are the merrieft creatures imaginable, and in- 
ceſſant talkers. In general, they appear to be modeſt ; 
although there was no want of thoſe of a different 
ſtamp. Among the natives, who ſwam about the ſhip 
very vociferouſſy, were a conſiderable number of wo- 
men, who wantoned in the watcr like amphibious 
creatures, and were eaſily perſuaded to come on board 
perfectly naked; but none of them ventured to ſtay 
there after ſunſet, but returned to the ſhore to paſs the 
night, like the greater part of the inhabitants, under 
the ſhade of the wild wood which lined the coaſt. 


There they lighted great fires, and were heard con- 


verſing almoſt the whole night. The hair of both 
ſexes in peneral is black, but eſpecially that of the 
women; both ſexes wear it ſhort, except a ſingle lock 
on the top of the head, and a ſmall quantity on cach 
ſide, The men cut or ſhave their beards quite cloſe, 
which operation they perform with two ſhells. The 


hair of many was obſerved to be burnt at the ends, and 
ſtrewed with a white powder, which was found, on 


examining it, to be lime made of ſhell or coral, which 
had corroded or burnt the hair; ſome made uſe of a 


blue powder, and others, both men and women, of an 


orange- coloured powder made of turmeric. 

The dreſs of both ſexes conſiſts of a piece of cloth 
or matting wrapped ronnd the waiſt, and hanging 
down below the knees. From the waiſt upwards they 
are generally naked, and it feems to be a cuſtom to 
anoint theſe parts every morning. The practice of 
tattowing, or puncturing the ſkin, likewiſe prevails. 
The men are tattowed from the middle of the thigh to 
above the hips ; the women have it only on their arms 
and fingers, and on thoſe parts bat very ſlightly. Their 
ornaments are amulets, necklaces, and bracelets, the 
bone, ſhells, and beads of mother-of-pearl, tortoiſe- 
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ſhell, &e. which are worn by men as well as women. 
The women alſo wear on their fingers neat rings 
of tortoite-thell, and pieces in their ears about the ſize 
of a ſmall quill; but here ornaments are not common- 
ly worn, though all have their cars pierced. They 
have alſo 2 curions apron, made of the cocoa-nut ſhell, 
and compoſed of a number of ſmall pieces ſewed toge- 
ther in fuch a manner as to form ſtars, half-moons, 
little ſquares, &c. ; it is ſtudded with beads and ſhells, 
and covered with red feathers, ſo as to have a pleaſing 
effect. They make the ſame kind of cloth, and of 
the ſame materials, as at O-Tsheitee, though they 
have not ſuch a variety, nor do they make any lo fine; 


bur, as they have a method of plazing it, it is more 


durable, and will reſiſt rain for ſome time, which the 
other cloth would not. Their colours are black, brown, 
eg, purple, and red; all made from vegetables. 

hey make various ſorts of matting, ſome of a very fine 
texture, which is generally uſed for clothing ; and the 
thick and ſtronger fort ſerves to ſleep upon, and to make 
fails for their canoes, &c. Among other uſeful utenſils, - 
they have various ſorts of baſkets, ſome made of the 
ſame materials as their mats, and others of the twiſted 
fibres of cocoa-nuts. Theſe are not only durable, but 
beautiful, being generally compaſed of different colours, 
and ſtudded with beads made of ſhells or bones. They 
have many little nicknacks among them, which ſhow 
that they neither want taſte to deſign, nor ſkill to exe- 
cute, whatever they take in hand. Their fiſhing im- 
plements are much the fame as in other iſlands: here 
was purchaſed a fiſh-net made like our caſting-nets, 
knit of very firm though ſlender threads, 

Notwithſtanding their very friendly diſpoſition, theſe 
people have very formidable weapons; ſome of their 
ſpears have many barbs, and muſt be very dangerous 
weapons when they take effect. A large flat ſhell or 
breaſt-plate was purchaſed, made of a roundiſh bone, 
white and poliſhed like ivory, about 18 inches in dia- 
meter, which appeared to have belonged to an animal 
of the whale tribe. | | 

AMULET, a charm, or prefervative againſt miſ- 
chief, witchcraft, or diſeaſes, . 

Amutlets were made of ſtone, metals, ſimples, ani- 
mals, in a word, of every thing that imagination ſug- 

eſted. 
, Sometimes they conſiſted of words, characters, and 
ſentences, ranged in a particular order, and engraved 
upon wood, Cc. and worn about the neck, or foie o- 
er part of the body. See ABRACADABRA. 

At other times they were neither written nor en- 
graved; but prepared with many ſuperſtitious ceremo- 
nies, great regard being uſually paid to the influence 
of the ſtars. The Arabians have given to this ſpecies 
of amulet the name of TALISMAN, n. 

All nations have been fond of amulets: the Jews 
were extremely ſuperſtitious in the uſe of them, to drive 
away diſeaſes; and the Miſna forbids them, unleſs re- 
ceived from an approved man who had cured at leaſt 
three perſons before by the ſame means. 

Among the Chriſtians of the early times, amulets 
were made of the wood of the croſs, or ribbands with 
a text of ſcripture written in them, as preſervatives a- 
gainſt diſeaſes. Notwithſtanding the progreſs of learn- 
ing and refinement, there is not any country in Europe, 
even at this day, who do not believe in ſome — or 

other. 


Amurat. other. 
—— making amulets, 


Keil, Kc. 
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The pope is ſuppoſed to have the virtue of 
which he excrciſes in the conſecrat- 
ing of Agnus Dei's, &c. The ſpunge which has wiped 
his table, was formerly in great veneration as a pre- 
ſervative from wounds, and from death itſelf: on this 
account it was ſent with great ſolemnity by Gregory II. 
to the duke of Aquitain. 

Amulets are now much fallen from the repute they 
were anciently in: yet the great Mr Boyle alleges 
them as an initance of the increaſe of external effluvia 
into the habit, in order to ſhow the great porolity of 
the human body. He adds, that he is perſuaded ſome 


of theſe external medicines do anſwer ; for that he him- 


ſelf, having once been ſubject to bleed at the noſe, and 
reduced to uſe ſeveral remedies to check it, found the 
moſs of a dead man's ſkull, though only applied ſo as 
to touch the ſkin till the moſs was warm thereby, the 


moſt effectual of any. The ſame Mr Boyle thows how 


the eſfluvia, even of cold amulets, may, in tract of 


time, pervade the pores of a living animal; by ſup- 


poſing an agreement between the pores of the ſkin and 
the figure of the corpuſcles. Bellini has demonſtrated 
the poſlibility of the thing in his laſt propoſitions De 
Febribus; and the like is done by Dr. Wainright, Dr 


 AMURAT, or AMvURaTH, I. the fourth emperor 
of the Turks, and one of the greateſt princes of the 
Ottoman empire, ſucceeded Solyman in 1360. He 
took from the Greeks, Gallipoli, Thrace, and Adriano- 
ple, which laſt he choſe for the place of his reſidence, 
He defeated the prince of Bulgaria, conquered Miſnia, 
chaſtiſed his rebellious baſhaws, and is ſaid to have 
gained 36 battles. This prince, in order to form a bo- 
dy of devoted troops that might ſerve as the immediate 
guards of his perſon and dignity, appointed his offi- 
cers to ſeize annually, as the imperial property, the 
fifth part of the Chriſtian youth taken in war. Theſe, 


after being inſtructed in the Mahometan religion, inu- 
red to obedience by ſevere diſcipline, and trained to 


warlike exerciſes, were formed into a body diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of re or New Soldiers. Every 
ſentiment which enthuſiaſm can inſpire, every mark of 
diſtinction that the fayour of the prince could confer, 
were employed in order to animate this body with mar- 
tial ardour, and with a conſciouſneſs of its own pre- 
eminence, The Janiſſaries ſoon became the chief 
ſtrength and pride of the Ottoman armics, and were 
diſtinguiſhed above all the troops whole duty it was to 
attend on the perſon of the Snltan.—At length the 
death of Lazarus, deſpot of Servia, who had endea- 
voured in vain to ſtop the progreſs of Amurat's arms, 
touched Milo, one of his ſcrvants, in ſo ſenſible a man- 


ner, that, in revenge, he ſtabbed the ſultan in the 


midſt of his troops, and killed him upon the ſpot, 
A. D. 1329, after he had reigned 23 years. 

AmMvuRAT II, the roth emperor of the Turks, was 
the eldeſt ſon of Mahomet I. and ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in 1421. He beſieged Conſtantinople and Bel- 
grade without ſucceſs; but he took Theſſalonica from 
the Venetians, and compelled the prince of Boſnia 


and 1 — Caſtriot prince of Albany to pay him tribute. 


He obliged the latter to ſend his three ſons as hoſtages ; 

among whom was George, celebrated in hiſtory by the 
name of Scanderbeg. John Hunniades defeated Amu— 
rat's troops, and obliged him to make peace with the 
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Chriſtian princes, in 1442. 


ous battle of Varna, November 10th, 1444, which pro- 
ved fo fatal to the Chriſtians, and in which Laditlaus 
king of Hungary was killed. He afterwards defeated 
Hunniades, and killed above 20,000 of his men; but 
George Caſtriot, better known by the name of Scan- 
derbeg, being re-eſtabliſhed in the eſtates of his father, 
defeated the Turks ſeveral times, and obliged Amurat 
to raiſe the ſiege of Croia, the capital of Albany. A- 
murat died, chagrined with his ill ſucceſs, and infirm 
with age, February 11th, 1451, at Adrianople. It is 
obſcrved to this prince's honour, that he always kept 
his treaties with the greateſt fidelity. | | 

AMxCLA, a city of Laconia, diſtant about 18 
miles from the metropolis, founded by Amyclas the 
ſon of Lacedæmon, and famed afterwards for the birth 
of Caſtor and Pollux the ſons of Tydareus, eighth 
king of Sparta, It was afterwards famed for ſending 
a conſiderable colony of its own inhabitants into Upper 
Calabria, who built there a city which they called by 
the ſame name. This laſt city was ſituated between 
Caieta and Terracina, and gives its name to the neigh- 
bouring ſea. According to Pliny and Solinus, the 
territory of Amyclæ was ſo infeſted with vipers and 
other ſerpents, that the inhabitants were obliged” to 
abandon their dwellings and ſettle elſewhere. Among 
the ancient poets, the Amycli, or inhabitants of this 
city, obtained the epithet of taciti or ſilent. The rea- 
ſon of this was, either becauſe it was built by the La- 
cedzmonians, who, as they followed the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, were always inculcating the precept of 
ſilence, and thence called taciti- or becauſe of a law 
which obtained in this place, forbidding any one, un- 
der ſevere penaltics, to mention the approach of an 
enemy. Before this law was made, the city was dai- 
ly alarmed by falfe reports, as the enemy had been al- 
ready at the gates. From terrors of this kind the 
abovementioned law indeed delivered them: but in 
the end it proved the ruin of the city : for the Dorians 
appearing unexpectedly under the walls, not one ven- 
tured to tranſgreſs the law; ſo that the city was eaſily 
taken. They reduced it to an inconſiderable hamlet ; 
in which, however, were ſcen ſome of the remains of 
its ancient grandeur, One of the fineſt buildings that 
eſcaped the common ruin, was the temple and ſtatue 
of Alexandra, whom the inhabitants pretend to be the 
ſame with Caſſandra the daughter of Priam. 

AMYGDALUS, the AL MOND and Peacn : a ge- 
nus of the monogy nia order, belonging to the icolan- 
dria claſs of plants; and, in the natural method, rank- 
ing under the 36th order, Pomaceæ. The characters 
are: The calyx is a ſingle- leaved perianthium beneath, 
tubular, and quinquefid: The corolla conſiſts of five 
oblong petals, which are inſerted into the calyx: The 
ſtamina conſiſt of 3o ſlender erect filaments, half the 
length of the corolla, and inſerted into the calyx ; the 
— are ſimple: The pi/ti//um has a round villous 
germen above; a ſimple ſtylus, the length of the ſta- 
mina; and the ſtigma headed: The pericarpium is 4 
large roundiſh villons drupa, with a longitudinal fur- 
row: the ſeed is an ovate compreſſed nut, perforated 
in the porcs. | | | 

Species, 1. The Communis, or Common Almond, a 
native of Africa, will grow to near 20 feet high; and 
| je ras where 


2. Theſe princes afterwards Amyelæ, 
breaking the peace, Amurat defeated them in the fam- Amygdalrs 
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others in clumps, ſhrubbery-quarters, &c. ſhows itſelf 
one of the fineſt flowering trees in nature, Thoſe who 
never yet ſaw it, may ealily conceive what a noble ap- 
pearance this tree muſt make, when covered all over 
with a bloom of a delicate red, which will be in March ; 
a time when very few trees are ornamented either with 
leaves or flowers, No ornamental plantations, there- 
fore, of what ſort or kind ſoever, ſhould be without al- 
mond trees. Neither are the beauties of the flowers 
the only thing deſirable in this tree: The fruit would 
render it worthy of planting, were there no other mo- 
tive, It ripens well, and its goodneſs is well known.— 
The white-flowering almond is a variety of this ſpecies, 
and is cultivated for the ſake of the flowers and the 
fruit, though the flowers are inferior to the others. 

2. The Nana, Dwarf Almond, is a native of Aſia 
Minor. Of this ſhrub there are two ſorts, the ſingle 
and the double, Both grow to about four or five fect 
high, and are in the firſt eſteem as flowering ſhrubs. 
The ſingle fort has its beautics ; but the double kind is 
matchleſs, In both, the flowers are arranged the whole 
length of the laſt year's ſhoots; their colour is a deli- 
cate red; and they ſhow themſelves early in the ſpring, 
which till enhances their value. 

3. The Perſica, or Peach, is ſaid to be a native of 
Europe; but of what place is not known. Cultivation 
has produced many varieties of this fruit; of which the 
following are the moſt eſteemed. 


1. The White Nutmeg. 15. The Bellegarde. 

2. The Red Nutmeg. 16. The Bourdine. 

3. The Early Purple. 17. The Roſanna, 

4. The Small Mignon. 18. The Admirable, 
5. The White Magdalen. 19. The Old Newington. 
6. The Yellow Alberge. 20. The Royal. 

7. The Large French 21. The Rambouillet. 
Mignon. | 22. The Portugal. 

8. The Beautiful Chev- 23. The Late Admirable. 

reuſe, | 24. The Nivette. 

9. The Red Magdalen. 25. Venus's Nipple. 
10. The Chancellor. 26. The Late Purple. 
It, Smith's Newington. 27. The Perſique. 
12. The Montauban. 23. The Catharine. 
13. The Malta. 29. The Monſtrous Pavy. 
14. The Vineuſe. 30. The Bloody Peach. 


The White Nutmeg is the firſt peach in ſeaſon, it 
being often in perfection by the end of July. The 
leaves are doubly ſerrated, the flower large, and of 
a pale colour ; the fruit is white, ſmall, and round; 
the fleſh, too, is white, parts from the ſtone, and has 
a ſugary, muſky flavour. 

The Red Nutmeg hath yellowiſh green leaves, with 
ſerpentine edges, which are ſlightly ſerrated. The 
flowers are large, open, and of a deep bluiſh-colour. 
The fruit is larger and rounder than the former, and is 
of a bright vermilion next the ſun, but more yellow on 
the other ſide. The fleſh is white, except next the 
ſtone, from which it ſeparates, and has a rich muſky 
flavour. It ripens juſt after the white nutmeg. 

The Early Pur le hath ſmooth leaves, terminated in 
a ſharp point. The flowers are large, open, and of a 
lively red. The fruit is large, round, and covered with 
a fine deep red coloured down, The fleſh is white, red 
next the ſtone, and full of a rich vinous juice, Ripe 
about the _ of Auguſt. 
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The Small Mignon hath leaves ſlightly ſerrated, and 


the flowers ſmall and contracted. The peach is round... 
of a middling ſize, tinged with darkiſh red on the ſun. 


fide, and is of a pale yellowiſh colour on the other. 
The fleſh is white, parts from the ſtone, where it is 
red, and contains plenty of a vinous, ſugary juice, 
Ripens rather before the former. 

The White Magdalen hath long, ſhining, pale-green 
leaves, deeply ſerrated on the edges, — the wood is 
moſtly black at the pith. The flowers are large and 
open, appear early, and are of a pale red. The fruit 
is round, rather large, of a yellowiſh-white colour, ex- 
cept on the ſunny ſide, where it is lightly ſtreaked 
with red. The fleſh is white to the ſtone, from which 
it ſeparates, and the juice is pretty well flavoured, 
Ripe at the end of Auguſt. 

The Yellow Alberge hath deep red, middle-ſized 
flowers; the peach is ſmaller than the former, of a 
yellow colour on the ſhady ſide, and of a deep red on 
the other, The fleſh is yellow, red at the ſtone, and 


the juice is ſugary and vinous. 


The Great French Mignon hath large, finely ſerra- 
ted leaves, and beautiful red flowers. The fruit is 
large, quite round, covered with a fine ſattiny down, 
of a browniſh red colour on the ſunny ſide, and of a 

eeniſh yellow on the other. The fleſh is white, ca- 

y parts from the ſkin, and is copiouſly ſtored with a 
eee pee juice. Ripe near the middle of 
Aug: : jo, oO 

The Beautiful Chevreuſe hath plain leaves, and ſmall 
contraſted flowers. The fruit is rather oblong, of a 
middling ſize, of a fine red colour next the ſun, but 
yellow on the other ſide. The fleſh is yellowith, parts 
from the ſtone, and is full of a rich ſugary juice. It 
ripens a little after the former. | | 

The Red Magdalen hath deeply ſerrated leaves, and 
large open flowers. The fruit is large, round, and of 
a fine red next the ſun. The fleſh is firm, white, ſe- 
parates from the ſtone, where it is very red; the juice 
is ſugary, and of an exquiſite rich flavour. Ripe at 


the end of Auguſt. 


The Chancellor hath large, ſlightly ſerrated leaves. 
The peach is about the ſize of the Beautiful Chevreuſe, 
bat rather rounder. * The ſkin is very thin, of a fine 
red on the ſunny ſide; the fleſh is white and melting, 
parts from the ſtone, and the juice is very rich and ſu- 
gary. It ripens with the former. $1648 
The leaves of Smith's Newington are ſerrated, and 
the flowers are large and open. The fruit is of a mid- 
dle ſize, of a fine red on the ſunny ſide; the fleſh white 
and firm, but very red at the ſtone, to which it ſticks 
cloſely, aud the juice has a pretty good flavour. Ri- 
pens with the former. ; 

The Montauban hath ſerrated leaves, and large open 
flowers. The fruit is about the ſize of the former, of 
a purpliſh red next the ſun, but of a pale one on the 
ſhady ſide. The fleſh is melting, and white even to 
the ſtone, from which it ſeparates. The juice is rich, 
and well flavoured. It ripens a little before the for- 
mer, 

The Malta hath deeply ſerrated leaves, and the flow- 
ers are large and open. The fruit is almoſt round, of 
a fine red next the ſun, marbled with a deeper red, but 
the ſhady ſide is of a deep green. The fleſh is fine, 
white, except at the ſtone, from which it parts, a 
white, 
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it is of a deep red; the juice is a little. muſky, and a- 
greeable. It ripens at the end of Anguſt, or beginning 
of September. | | 

The Vinenſe hath lar 


deep green leaves, and full 


bright red flowers. The fruit 1s round, of a middle 


ſize; the ſkin is thin, all over red; the fleſh fine and 
white, except at the ſtone, where it is very red, and 
the juice is copious and vinous. Ripe in the middle of 
September. | n | 
The Bellegarde hath ſmooth leaves, and ſmall con- 
tracted flowers. The fruit is very large, round, and of 
a deep purple colour next the ſun. The fleſh is white, 


parts from the ſtone, where it is of a deep red, and 


the juice is rich and excellent. It ripens early in Sep- 
tember. | : 

The Bourdine hath large, fine green, plain leaves, 
and ſmall fleſh-coloured contracted flowers. The fruit 
is round, of a dark red next the ſan; the fleſh white, 


except at the ſtone, where it is of a deep red, and the 


juice is rich and vinous. Ripens with the former. 


The Roſſanna hath plain leaves, and ſmall contraQ- 
ed flowers. The fruit is rather longer than the al- 
berge, and ſome count it only a variety of the latter. 
The fleſh is yellow, and parts from the ſtone, where 
it is red; the juice is rich and vinous. Ripe early in 
September. 


The Admirable hath plain leaves, and ſmall contract- 


ed flowers, which are of a pale red. The fruit is very 
large and round; the fleſh is firm, melting, and white, 
parts from the ſtone, and is there red; and the juice 
has a ſweet, ſugary, high vinous flavour. Ripe early 


in September. 


flowers. 


The Old Newington hath ſerrated leaves, and large 
open flowers. The fruit is large, of a fine red next 
the ſun; the fleſh is white, ſticks cloſe to the ſtone, 
where it is of a deep red, and the juice has an excel- 
lent flayour, It ripens juſt after the former. 
The Royal hath plain leaves, and ſmall contracted 
| The fruit is about the ſize of the admirable, 
and reſembles it, except that it has ſometimes a few 
knobs or warts. The fleſh is white, melting, and full 
of a rich juice ; it parts from the ſtone, and is there of 
2 deep red. Ripe about the middle of September. 
The Rambouillet -hath leaves and flowers like the 


royal. The fruit is rather round than long, of a mid- 


rich and vinous. 


dling ſize, and deeply divided by a furrow. It is of a 
bright yellow on the ſhady ſide, but of a fine red on 
the other. The fleſh is melting, yellow, parts from 
the ſtone, where it is of a deep red, and the juice is 
Ripe with the former. 
The Portugal hath plain leaves, and large open flow- 


ers. Tho fruit is large, ſpotted, and of a beautiful red 


on the ſunny ſide, The fleſh is firm, white, ſticks to 
the ſtone, and is there red. The. ſtone is ſmall, deep- 
ly furrowed, and the juice is rich and ſugary, Ripe 
towards the end of September. | 


The Late Admirable hath ſerrated leaves, and brown- 


iſh red ſmall contracted flowers. 
large and round, of a bright red next the ſun, marbled 
with a deeper. The fleſh is of a greeniſh-white, and 
{ticks to the ſtone, where it hath ſeveral red veins; the 
Juice is rich and vinous. Ripe about the middle of 
September. ; 
The Nivette hath ſerrated leaves, and ſmall contract- 
ed flowers. The fruit is large and roundith, of a bright 
Vor. I. : | „ | 
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inferior to none of the other ſorts. 
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red colour next the ſun, but of a 
ſhady-ſide. The fleſh is of a greeniſh-yellow, parts 
the ſtone, where it is very red, and is copi 
ſtored with a rich juice. It ripens about the middle of 
September. | 25 
Venus's Nipple hath finely ſerrated leaves, and roſe- 
coloured, ſmall contracted flowers, edged with carmine. 
The fruit is of a middling ſize, and has a riſing like a 
breaſt. It is of a faint red on the ſunny-ſide, and on the 
ſhady one of a ſtrawy- colour. The fleſh is melting, 
white, ſeparates from the ſtone, where it is red, and the 
juice is rich and ſugary. Ripens late in September. 
The Late Purple hath large, ſerrated leaves, which 
are variouſly contorted, and the flowers are ſmall and 
contracted. The fruit is round, large, of a dark red 
on the ſunny · ſide, and yellowiſh on the other. The 
fleſh is melting, white, parts from the ſtone, where it 
is red, and the juice is ſweet and high-flavoured. Ri- 
3 — . 2 1 
e Perſique hath large, very long indented leaves, 
and ſmall contracted flowers. The f fruit is large, ob- 
long, of a fine red next the ſun; the fleſh firm, white, 
but red at the ſtone, juicy, and of a high pleaſant fla- 
vour. The ſtalk has frequently a ſmall Knot upon it. 


Ripe late in September. 


The Catharine hath plain leaves, and ſmall flowers. 
The fruit is large, round, of a very dark red next the 
ſun, The fleſh white, firm, ſticks cloſe to the ſtone, 
and is there of a deep red. The juice is rich and plea- 
ſant. It ripens early in October. 

The Monſtrous Pavy hath large, very ſlightly ſerrated 
leaves, and large, but rather contracted flowers. The 
fruit is round, and very large, whence its name. It is 


of a fine red on the ſunny- ſide, and of a greeniſh-white 


on the other. The fleſh is white, melting, ſticks cloſe 
to the ſtone, and is there of a deep red. It is pretty 
full of juice, which in dry ſeaſons is ſugary, vinous, and 
agreeable. Rape towards the end of October. 
The Bloody Peach hathrather large, ſerrated leaves, 
which turn red in autumn. The fruit is of a middlin 
ſize, the ſkin all over of a dull red, and the fleſh is r 
down to the ſtone. The fruit is but dry, and the juice 
rather ſharp and bitteriſh. It is well worth cultiva- 
ting notwithſtanding, for the fruit bake and preſcrve 
extremely well. e 55 
The peach- tree has hitherto been planted againſt 
walls for the ſake of the fruit : but, (ſays Hanbury), 
as I hardly ever knew a perſon who was not ſtruck with 
the beauty of the flowers when in full blow againſt a 
wall, why ſhould it not have a ſhare in wilderneſs- 
uarters and ſhrubberies, amonſt the ſorts of almonds, 
* ? It may be kept down, or permitted to grow to 
the height of the owner's fancy: and the flowers are 
Add to this, th 
frequently, in well-ſheltered places, produce fruit hic 
will be exceeding well-flavoured ; and thus the owner 


may enjoy the benefit of a double treat.” The above 
The fruit is rather 


obſervations reſpect the ſingle peach; with regard to 
the double-flowered, it is generaly 1 for or- 
namental plantations, and is univerſally acknowledged 


to be one of the fineſt flowering- trees yet known, 
Againſt a wall, however, theſe trees are always the 
faireſt; and if they have this advantage, they are ſuc- 
ceeded by · very good fruit. | | | 

according to Linnzus, is only a 
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variety of the peach, its having a ſmooth coat bein 
Amygdaies variety of the peach, ing a coat g 


only an accident originally, Of this alſo many varic- 
Hes are now cultivatcd ; and the following are ſome of 
the moſt eſteemed: 1. The Elruge. 2. The Newing- 
ton. 3. The Scarlet. 4. The Roman. 5. The Mur- 
rey. 6. The Italian. 7. The Golden, 8. The 
Temple's. 

The Elruge hath large ſerrated leaves, and ſmall 

flowers. The fruit is of a middling ſize, of a dark 
purple colour next the ſun, and of 2 greeniſh yellow 
on the ſhady fide. The fleſh parts from the ſtone, and 
has e's = melting, good flayoured juice. Ripe early 
in Auguſt, 
The Newington hath ſerrated leaves, and large open 
flowers, The fruit is pretty large, of a beautitul red 
on the ſunny - ſide, but of a bright yellow on the other. 
The fleſh ſticks to the ſtone, is there of 2 deep red co- 
loar, and the juice has an excellent rich flavour. Ripe 
towards the end of Auguſt. 


The ſearlet is rather lefs than the former, of a fine 


ſearlet colour next the ſun, but fades to a pale red on 


the ſhady fide. It ripens near the time of the former. 


The Roman, or cluſter red nectarine, hath plain 
leaves, and large flowers. The fruit is large, of a deep 
red towards the ſun, but yellowiſh on the ſhady ſide. 
The fleſh is firm, ſticks to the ſtone, and is there red; 
the juice is rich, and has an excellent flavour. Ripe 
about the end of Auguſt. | | 

The Murrey is a middling-ſized fruit, of a dirty 
red colour on the ſunny fide, and yellowiſh on the 
hady one. The fleſh is firm, and tolerably well fla- 
voured. It ripens carly in September. 

The Italian Nectarine bath ſmooth leaves and ſmall 
flowers; the fruit is red next the ſun, but yellowiſh on 
the other fide; fleſh firm, adheres to the ſtone, where 

it is red, and when ripe, which is early in September, 
has an excellent flavour. | 
The Golden Nectarine has an agreeable red colour 
next the ſan, bright yellow on the oppoſite fide ; fleſh 
very yellow, ſticks to the ſtone, where it is of a pale 
red, — a rich flavour, and ripens in September. 

Temple's Nectarine is of a middling ſize, of a fair 
red next the ſun, of a yellowiſh green on the other ſide; 


fleſh white near the ſtone, from which it ſeparates ; ri- 


pens in September, and has a high poignant flavour. 
Propagation, &c. All the above ſpecies are propa- 
ated by inoculating them into plum-ſtocks in Auguſt, 
e ſtocks ſhould be firſt planted in the nurſery when 
of the ſize of a ſtraw ; and the firſt or ſecond ſummer 
| after they will be ready to receive the bud. The uſual 
method of inoculation muſt be obſerved, and there is 
no danger of ſueceſs; though it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that the double-bloſſomed peach ſhould always 
be worked into the ſtocks of the muſſel- plum. The 
two ſorts of dwart-almond may alſo be propagated by 
layers, or from the ſuckers, which they ſometimes ſend 
forth in great 1 | 
The varieties of the peach are produced like thoſe 
of the finer flowers, by ſowing the ſeeds; and though 
many raiſed this way will be of little value, as is alſo 


the caſe of flowers, yet probably among a parcel of 


ſtones, ſaved from the finer kinds of peaches, there 
would be ſome new kinds produced. The beſt method 
of ſaving the ſtones is, to let ſome of the fineſt peaches 


uf the beſt Kinds hang till they drop of themſclves from 
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about three inches deep in the carth, and at about four 
inches aſunder, The beds ſhould be covercd to pre- 
ſerve them in the winter; and in ſpring, when the 
plants come up, they maſt be cleared ot weeds, and 
well watered. The next ſpring they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, aud planted in the nurſery, in rows 
three feet aſunder, and one foot diſtant from each o- 
ther; laying a little mulch upon the ſurface of the 


ground abont their roots, and in a dry ſpring watering 


them once a week ; and atter one or two years ſtanding 
here, they may be removed to the place where they 
are to remain ; or they may, at that time, when the 
condition of their fruit is known, be grafted on other 
ſtocks. 

There are two general rules given for the priming 
of peach and nectarine trees; viz. 1. Always to have 


enough of bearing wood; And, 2. Not to lay in the 


branches too cloſe to one another. All peach trees 
produce their fruit from the young wood either of the 
ſame, or at the moſt of the former year's ſhoot ; for 
which reaſon the branches are to be ſo pruned, as to 
encourage them to throw out new ſhoots in every part 
of the tree: and this is to be done in May; when by 
pinching, or ſtopping the ſtrong ſhoots, there may be 
new wood forced out in any part of the tree. This is 
the method of the ſummer pruning: the winter pru- 
ning is uſually done in February or March; but is 
much better done at Michaelmas, as ſoon as their leaves 
begin to fall; and the wounds will then have time to 
heal before the ſevere froſts come on, 

In pruning of theſe trees it muſt always be obſer- 
ved alſo, that it is beſt done under a wood bud, not a 
bloſſom bud; which may be diſtinguiſhed by the wood 


bud's being leſs turgid, and longer and narrower than 


the bloſſom bad; for if the ſhoot have not a leading 
bud where it is cat, it will commonly die down tp the 
leading bud. In nailing the ſhoots to the wall, they 
ſhould be placed at as equal diſtances as poſſible; and 
ſo far apart that the leaves may have room; and they 


muſt always be trained as horizontally as poſlible, that 


the lower part of the tree may be well wooded, which 
it will not be if the branches are ſuffered to run up- 


right. When the fruit is ſet and grown to the ſize of 


a ſmall nut, it ſnould be thinned, and left five or fix 


inches aſunder: by this management the fruit will be 


larger and better taſted, and the trees in a condition 
to bear well the ſucceeding year. The quantity of 
fruit to be left on large full grown trees ſhould never 
be greater than five dozen upon each ; but on middling 
trees, three or four dozen will be enough. If the ſea- 
for: ſhould prove hot and dry, it will be proper to draw 
up the earth round the ſtem of each tree, to form a 
hollow baſon of about ſix feet in diameter, and cover 
the ſurface of the ground in this bafon with mulch ; 
and once in a week or fortnight, according to the 
drought of the ſeaſon, to pour down eight or ten gal- 
lons of water to the root of each tree; or the water 
may be ſprinkled by an engine over the branches of 
the trees, which, ſhaking down to the roots, will pro- 
mote the growth of the fruit and prevent its falling off 


the trees, This, however, ſhould be continued only 


while the fruit is growing. 
The peach-tree, as well as the roſe-tree, are very 8 
_ 
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are kept with robacco, or, whieh is ſaid to be the moſt 
eſfectual method, by ſteam raiſed from water poured over 


* See Kyle the flues “. Soap - ſuds are ſaid to deſtroy eflectually the 
77 war different ſpecies of inſects that infeſt fruit-trees growing 


againſt walls, and particularly the peach, cherry, rite 
plum. For this purpoſe, a perſon on a ladder ſhould 
pour them from a watering-pot over both trees and wall, 
beginning at the top of the wall, and bringing it on in 
courſes from top to bottom. The ſuds contribute like- 
wiſe, it is ſaid, to preſerve the wood of the delicate and 
render kinds of peaches, | 

Uſes. Sweet almonds are reckoned to afford little 
nouriſhment; and, when eaten in ſubſtance, are not 
ceaſy of digeſtion, unleſs thoroughly committed: Peel- 
cd, and eaten ſix or eight at 4 time, they fometimes 
give preſent relief in the heart- burn. But in medicine 
they are moſtly uſed for making emulſions; and they 
abound not only with an oil; but tkewiſe with a muct- 
lage fit for incorporating oil and watet together. 
Emulſions are commonly prepared from almonds, by 
beating an onnce of them, after being blauched, into 
2 fine pulp, in a marble or ſtone mortar ; att4 ttitura- 
ting them well with half an ounce (more or leſs) of 
fine ſngar ; and then adding by little at 4 time, a 
quart of water; taking care to continue grinding 


them while the water is poured on; after which the 


white milky liquor is ſtrained through a clotli, and put 
into 2 quart bottle. Some people add a dram of 
blanched bitter almonds to an onnce of the ſweet, 
which they think make the emulſions more agreeable. 
Such emulftons have been much uſed as drink in acute 
diſeaſes, for diluting and blunting acrimonious juices 
in the firſt paſſages, and acrid ſaline particles in the 
blood; and for ſoftening and lubricating the fibres and 
membranes. | | 

It has been a common practice to diſſolve from half 
an ounce to an ounce, or more, of gum- arabic in the 
water uſed for making the emulſions ; and to make pa- 
tiencs drink freely of them, while bliſters are applied 
to the body, in order to prevent ſtrangury; and to or- 
der them to be uſed in caſes of gravel, and of inflam- 
mation of the bladder or urethra ; and in heat of urine 
from viralent gonorrhœa or other cauſes, 


Camphor, reſin of jalap, and other reſmous ſubſtan- 


ces, by being triturated with almonds, become miſcible 
with water, and more mild and pleaſant than they were 
before; and therefore they are frequently ordered to 
be rubbed with them, and made up into pills or bolu- 
ſes, with the addition of ſome conſerve or gum- arabic 
mucilage; or they are incorporated with watery li- 


quors into the form of an emulſion. 5 


Formerly the ſeeds of the lettuce, of the cucumber, 
of the white poppy, and of a number of other plants, 
were employed for making emulſions; but now the 
ſweet almonds ſupply the place of all the reſt. 

The bitter almonds are not ſo much uſed as they 
were formerly; becauſe they have been found to de- 
ſtroy ſome ſorts of animals: this effect was related by 
the ancients, but believed to be fictitious; becauſe 
when eaten by men they appear to be innocent, and 
to produce no deleterious effects. However, the facts 
related by Wepfer in his Treatiſe de Cicuta Aquatica, 

'12ving been confirmed by latter experiments; and it 
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having been diſcovered that a water drawn from them Aitygdalus 


had deleterious effects, and that the diſtilled water from 
the lauro- ceraſus leaves, which have a bitter taſte re- 
ſembling that of bitter almonds, was ſtill more poiſon- 
ons; it raiſed a ſuſpicion of the wholeſomeneſs of thoſe 
bitter ſubſtances, and has made phyſicians more cau- 
tions of uſing them, though they have been employed 
for making orgeate and other liquors, without produ- 
cing any bad effects. 5 | 
As to the peach and nectarine, they are ſufficiently 
known as delicious fruits. Peach-flowers have an a- 
recable ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte : diſtilled, without 
ny addition, by the heat of a water-bath, they yield 
one-ſixrh their weight, or more, of a Whitiſh hquor, 
which, 4s Mt Boldue obſeryes, communicates to a large 
Juintity of other liquids a flavour like that of the ker- 
of fruits. An infuſton in water of half an ounce 

of the freſh-gathered flowers, or a dram of them when 
dried, ſweetened with ſugar, proves fot children an uſe- 


ful laxative and ancheltninric : the leaves of the tree 


are, with this intention, ſomewhat more efficacious, 
though leſs agreeable. The fruit las the ſame quality 
with the otter fweet fruits, that of abating heat, 
quenching thirſt, and gently looſenittp the belly. 
AMYLACEOUS, from amy/u# © ſtirch;” a term 
applied to the fire flour of farinaceons feeds, iti which 
conſiſts their nutritive part. See BREAD. 
AMYNTA, in literary hiſtory, a beautiful paſtoral 
comedy, compoſed by Taſſo; the model of all drama- 
tic pieces wherein ſhepherds are actors. The Faſter 
Fido, and Fidli di Sciro, are only copies of this excel- 
lent piece. | 5 
AMYNTOR, i, formed of the verb a, / 
defend, or avenge, properly denotes a perſon who de- 
fends or vindicates a cauſe, In this ſenſe, Mt Toland 
intitles lis defence of Milton's life, Amyntor, as bein 
a Vindication of that work againſt Mr Blackhall an 
others, who had charged him with queſtioning the au- 
thority of ſome of the books of the New Teſtament, 
and declaring bis doubt that ſeveral pieces under the 
name of Chriſt and his apoſtles, received now by the 
whole Chriſtian church, were ſuppoſititious. 
AMxTOT (James), biſhop of Auxerre and great al- 
moner of France, was born of an obſcure family at Me- 


lun, the zoth of October 1514, and ſtudied philoſophy 


at Paris, in the college of Cardinal Le Moine. He 
was naturally dull and heavy; but diligence and appli- 
cation made amends for theſe natural defects. He left 
Paris at the age of twenty-three ; and went to Bourges 
with the Sieur Colin, who had the abbey of St Am- 
broſe in that city, At the recommendation of this 
abbot, a ſecretary of ſtate took Amyot into his houſe 
to be tutor to his children. The great improvements 
they made under his direction induced the ſecretary to 


recommend him to the princeſs Margaret ducheſs of 


Berry, only ſiſter of Francis I. and by means of this 


recommendation Amyot was made public profeſſor of 


Greck and Latin in the univerſit 


of Bourges. It 
was during this time he tranſlate 


into French the 


« Amours of Theagines and Chariclea, which Fran- 

cis I. was {0 pleaſed with, that he conferred upon him 

the abbey of Bellolane. He alſo tranſlated Plutarch's 

Lives, which he dedicated to the king ; and after- 

wards undertook that of Plutarch's Morals, which he 

ended in the reign of Charles IX, and dedicated to 
4M 2 
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Amyris. 
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St Cornelius de Compicgne, and made him great al- 
moner of France and biſhop of Auxerre, He dicd in 
1593, aged 79. 

AMYRALDISM, a name given by ſome writers 
to the doctrine of univerſal grace, as explained and aſ- 
ſerted by Amyraldus, or Moſes Amyrault, and others 
his followers, among the reformed in France, towards 
the middle of the 17th century. 

This doctrine principally conſiſted of the followin 
particulars, viz. that God deſires the happineſs of a 
men, and none are excluded by a divine decree ; that 
none can obtain ſalvation without faith in Chriſt ; that 
God refuſes to none the power of believing, though he 
docs not grant to al/ his aſſiſtance, that they may im- 


prove this power to ſaving purpoſes ; and that many 
periſh through their own faujt. Thoſe who embraced 


this doctrine were called Uziver/ſalifls ; though it is cvi- 


dent they rendered grace univerſal in words, but partial 
in reality, and are chargeable with greater inconſiſten- 
ces than the Supralapſarian 

 AMYRAULT (Moſes), an eminent French Pro- 
teſtant divine, born at Bourgueil in Touraine in 1596. 
He ſtudied at Saumur, where he was choſen profeſſor 
of theology ; and his learned works gained him the 
eſteem of Cathdlics as well as Proteſtants, particularly 
of Cardinal Richelicu, who conſulted him on a plan of 


re-uniting their churches, which, however, as may well 


be ſuppoſed, came to nothing. He publiſhed a piece in 
which he attemptcd to explain the myſtery of prede- 
ſtination and grace, which occaſioned a controverſy 
between him and ſome other divines. He alſo wrote, 
An Apology for the Proteſtants ; a Paraphraſe on the 
New Teſtament ; and ſevcral other books. This emi- 
nent divine died in 1664. | 
AMYRIS: A genus of the monogynia order, belong- 


ing to the decandria claſs of plants. The characters 
are: The calyx is a {mall ſfingle-leaved perianthium, 


conſiſt of eig 


Plate XVII. 


four - toothed and perſiſtent: The corolla conſiſts of four 
oblong 5 concave and expanding: The ſfamina 


are oblong, erect, and the length of the corolla: The 
piſlillum has an ovate germen, above; a thickiſh ſtylus, 
the = of the ſtamina; and a four-cornered ſtig- 
ma: The pericarpium is a round drupaceous berry : 
The 2 is a globular gloſſy nut.— The moſt remark- 
able ſpecies arc : 1. The clemifera, or ſhrub which bears 
the gum-elemi, a native of South-America. It 
to the height of about ſix feet, producing trifoliated 
ſtiff ſhining leaves, growing oppoſite to one another 
on footſtalks two inches long, At the ends of the 
branches grow four or five ſlender ſtalks ſet with many 
very ſmall white flowers. 2. The gileadenſis, or opo- 
balſamum, is an evergreen ſhrub, growing ſpontane- 


_oally in Arabia-Felix, from whence the opobalſam, 


or balm of gilead, is procured, 


3. Toxifera, or poi- 
ſon-wood, is a ſmall tree, with a ſmooth light-coloured 
bark. Its leaves are winged; the middle rib is ſeven 
or cight inches long, with pairs of pinnæ one againſt 
another on inch-long footſtalks. The fruit hangs in 
bunches, is ſhaped like a pear, and is of a purple co- 
lour, covering an oblong hard ſtone. From the trunk 
of this tree diſtils a liquid as black as ink. Birds feed 
on. ile {rut ; particularly one, called the purple groſs 
beak, on the mucilage that covers the ſtone, It grows 
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uſually on rocks, in Providence, Ilathera, and others Amyr; 


of the Bahama iſlands. 4. The balſamifera, or roſe- 


wood, is found on gravelly hills in Jamaica and other 


of the Weſt India iſlands. It riſes to a conſiderable 
height, and the trunks are remarkable for having large 
protuberances on them. The leaves are E , ; 
the ſmall blue flowers are on a branched ſpike ; and 


the berrics are ſmall and black. 


Properties. From the firſt ſpecies, which is called 
by the natives of the Braſils icicariba, is obtained the 
reſin improperly called gu-1-el/erni, or gum- lemon. This 
drug is brought to us from the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
and ſometimes from the Eaſt Indies, in long roundiſh 
cakes, generally wrapped up in flag leaves. The beſt 
ſort is ſoftiſh, ſomewhat tranſparent, of a pale whitiſh 
yellow colour, inclining a little to green, of a ſtrong 
not unpleaſant ſmell. It almoſt totally diſſolves in pure 
ſpirit, and ſends over ſome part of its fragrance along 
with this menſtruum in diſtillation : diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields a conſiderable quantity of pale-coloured, 
thin, fragrant, eſſential oil. This reſin gives name to 
one of the officinal unguents, and is at preſent ſcarce 
any otherwiſe made uſe of ; though it is certainly pre- 
ferable, for internal purpoſes, to ſome others which are 
held in greater eſteem. The ſecond ſpecies yields the 
balſam of Mecca, of Syria, or of Gilead, which is 
the moſt fragrant and pleaſant of any of the balſams. 
The true balſam tree is found near to Mecca, which is 
ſituated about a day's journey from the Red Sea, on 
the Aſiatic ſide. It has a yellowiſh or greeniſh yellow 
colour, a warm bitteriſh aromatic taſte, and an acidu- 
lous fragrant ſmell. It has long been held in great 
eſteem. The Turks, who are in poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try in which it grows, value it much as an odorifcrous 


unguent and coſmetic, and ſet ſuch a high price upon 
it, that it is adulterated when it comes into the hands 


of the dealers, ſo that it is very difficult to get genu- 
ine ſpecimens of it. It has been recommended in great 
variety of complaints; but now it is generally believed 
that the Canada and copiava. balſams are equally effi- 
cacious, and will anſwer every purpoſe for which it can 
be uſed. Dr Alſton ſays, that the ſureſt mark of this 
pure and unadulterated 1s, its ſpreading 
e ſurface of water when dropped into it; 
and that if a ſingle drop of it is let fall into a large 
ſaucer full of water, it immediately ſpreads all over 
its ſurface, and as it were diſſolves and diſappears ; 
but in about half an hour it becomes a tranſparent pel- 
licle covering the whole ſurface, and may be taken up 
with a pin, having loſt both its fluidity and colour, 
and become white and ſoft, cohering, and communi- 
cating its ſmell and taſte to the water, This teſt, he 
ſays, all the balſam he ſaw in Holland bore, though it 
is rare to get any from London that anſwers it. The 
balſamifera, or roſe- wood, affords an excellent timber: 


it is alſo replete with a fragrant balſam or oil, and re- 


tains its flavour and ſolidity though expoſed to the wea- 
ther many years. By ſubjecting this wood to diſtilla- 
tion, Dr Wright thinks, a perfume equal to the olcum 
rhodii may probably be obtained. 

ANA, among phyſicians, denotes a quantity equal 
to that of the preceding ingredient. It is abbreviated 
thus, 2a, or 2, | 

ANA, in matters of literature, a Latin termination, 
adopted into the titles of ſeveral books in other lan- 


guages.— 
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guages.—Anas, or books in ana, are collections of the 
memorable ſayings of perſons of learning and wit ; 


* much the ſame with what we otherwiſe call tab/e- 
tall. 
—— Wolfius has given the hiſtory of books in ana, in 


the preface to the Caſauboniana, He there obſerves, 


that though ſuch titles be new, the thing itſelf is very 
old ; that Xenophon's books of the deeds and ſayings 
of Socrates, as well as the dialogues of Plato, are So- 
cratiana ; that the apophthegms of the philoſophers 
collected by Diogenes Laertius, the ſentences of Py- 
thagoras and thoſe of Epictetus, the works of Athe- 
næus, Stobeus, and divers others, are ſo many anas. 
Even the Gemara of the Jews, with ſeveral other ori- 
ental writings, according to Wolfius, properly 3 
to the ſame claſs. To this head of ana may likewiſe 
be referred the Orphica, the Pythagorza, AÆſopica, 
Pyrrhonea, &c. 17 N 
Scaligerana was the firſt piece that appeared with a 
title in ana. It was compoſed by Iſan de Vaſſan, a 
young Champanois, recommended to Joſ. Scaliger by 
Caſaubon. Being much with Scaliger, Who was daily 
viſited by the men of learning at Leyden, De Vaſſan 
wrote down whatever things of any moment he heard 
Scaliger ſay. And thus aroſe the Scaligerana, which 


was not printed till many years after, at Geneva, in 


1666. Patin. Let. 431.—Soon after came the Perro- 
niana, Thuana, Naudæana, Patineana, Sorberiana, Me- 
nagiana, Anti-Menagiana, Furitiana, Chevræana, Leib- 
nitziana, Arlequiniana, Poggiana, &c. 5 
ANABAPTISTON, the ſame with ABATTISTON. 
ANABAPTISTS, a name which has been indiſ- 
criminately applied to Chriſtians of very different prin- 
ciples and practices ; though many of them object to 
the denomination, and hold nothing in common, be- 
ſides the opinion that baptiſm ought always to be per- 
formed by immerſion, and not adminiſtered before the 
age of diſcretion. | 5 
The word Anabaptiſt is compounded of ,“ new, 
and garen, © a baptiſt; and in this ſenſe the Nova- 
tians, the Cataphrygians, and the Donatiſts, may be 


conſidered as a kind of Anabaptiſts in the earlier ages, 


though not then denoted by this name ; for they con- 
tended, that thoſe Chriſtiaus of the Catholic church 
who joined themſelves to their reſpective parties ſhould 
be rebaptized. But we muſt not claſs under the ſame 
denomination thoſe biſhops of Aſia and Africa, who, 


in the third century, maintained, that baptiſm admi- 


niſtered by thoſe whom they called heretics was not 
valid, and therefore that ſuch of them as returned in- 
to their churches ought to be rebaptized. Nor do the 
Engliſh and Dutch Baptiſts conſider the Denomination 
as at all applicable to their ſet : by whom the baptiſm 


appointed by Chriſt is held to be“ nothing ſhort of 
e upon a perſonal profeſſion of faith; of which 


profeſſion infants being incapable, and ſprinkling be- 
ing no e Ns ſymbol of the thing intended, the 
baptizing of proſclytes to their communion, who in 
their infancy had undergone the ceremony of ſprinkling, 
cannot, it is urged, be interpreted a repctition of the 
baptiſmal ordinance. 
Anabaptiſts, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, appear to 
be thoſe who not only rebaptize, when they arrive at 
an adult age, perſons that were baptized in their in- 
fancy, but allo, as often as any perſon comes from 
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one of their ſects to another, or as often as any one is Anabap- 


excluded from their communion and again received in- 
to the boſom of their church, they baptize him. 
And ſuch were many of the German Baptiſts. But 


the ſingle opinion common to all the ſects to which the 


name of Anabaptiſts has been indiſcriminately applied, is 


that of the invalidity of infant baptiſin, in whatever way 


adminiſtered : And hence the general denomination of 
Antipedobaptiſts; which includes Anabaptiſts, Baptiſts, 


Mennonites, Waterlandians, &c. as diſtinguiſhed by 


their reſpective peculiarities : though Anabaptiſts ſeem to 
have been adopted by moſt writers as the general term. 
To the above peculiar notion concerning the baptiſmal 
ſacrament the Anabaptiſts added principles of a different 
nature, depending upon certain ideas which they enter- 
tained concerning a perfect church-eſtabliſhment, pure 
in La members, and free from the inſtitutions of human 
policy. 
The Anabaptiſts appear to have made little noiſe, or 
to have been little noticed before the time of the refor- 


mation in Germany. The moſt prudent and rational 


part of them conſidered it poſſible, by human wiſdom, 


induſtry, and vigilance, to purify the church from the 


contagion of the wicked, provided the manners and ſpi- 
rit of the primitive Chriſtians could but recover their 
loſt dignity and luſtre ; and ſecing the attempts of Lu- 


ther, ſeconded by ſeveral perſons of eminent piety, prove 


ſo ſucceſsful, they hoped that the happy period was ar- 


rived in which the reſtoration of the church to purity 
Was to be accompliſhed, under the divine protection, by 


the labours and counſels of pions and eminent men. O- 
chers, far from being ſatisfied with the plan of reforma- 
tion propoſed by Luther, looked upon it as much be- 
neath the ſublimity of their views; and conſequently un- 
dertook a more perfect reformation, or, to expreſs more 


properly their viſionary enterpriſe, they propoſed to 


found a new church, entirely ſpiritual, and truly divine. 
This ſect was ſoon joined by great numbers, and 2 
uſually happens in ſudden revolutions of this nature) by 
many perſons whoſe characters and capacities were very 
different, though their views ſeemed to turn upon the 
ſame object. Their progreſs was rapid; for, in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time, their diſcourſes, viſions, and pre- 
dictions, excited commotions in a great part of Europe 
and drew into their communion a prodigious multitude, 
whoſe ignorance rendered them eaſy victims to the 
illuſions of enthuſiaſm. The moſt pernicious faction 
of all thoſe which compoſed this motley multi- 
tude, was that which pretended that the founders of 
the new and perfect church, already mentioned, were 
under the direction of a divine impulſe, and were 
armed againſt all oppoſition by the power of working 
miracles, It was this faction that, in the year 1521, 
began their fanatical work, under the guidance of 
Munzer, Stubner, Storck, &c. | 
Theſe perſons were diſciples of Luther ; but well 
knowing that their opinions were ſuch as would receive 
no ſanction from him, they availed themſelves of his ab- 
ſence to diſſeminate them in Wittembnrgh, and had 
the addreſs to over-reach the piety of MelanGthon. 
Their principal purpoſe was to gain over the populace, 


and to form a conſiderable party. To effect this, ſays 
Bayle, they were induſtrious and active, each in his 
own way, Storck, wanting knowledge, boaſted of in- 
ſpiration; and Stubner, Who had both genius and e- 
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Au#hay- rudition, laboared at commodious explications of Scrip- 


ture. Not content with diſcrediting the court of 
Rome, and decrying the authority of conſiſtorics, they 
taught, That among Chriſtians, who had rhe precepts 
of the goſpel to dire& and the Spirit of God to guide 
them, the office of magiſtracy was not only unneceſſa- 
ry, but an unlawful encroachment on their ſpiritual li- 
berty ; that the diſtinctions occaſioned by birth, or rank, 
or wealth, being contrary to the ſpirit of the goſpel, 
which conſiders all men as equal, ſhould be entirely a- 
olifhed ; that all Chriſtians, throwing thcir poſſeſſions 
into one common ſtock, ſhould live together in that ſtate 
of equality which becomes members of the ſame fami- 
ly ; that, as neither the laws of nature nor the precepts 
of the New Teſtament had placed any reſtraint upon 
men with regard to the number of wives which they 
might marry, they ſhould uſe that liberty which God 
himſelf had granted to the 2 

They employed at firſt the various arts of perſuaſion 
in order to propagate their doctrine. They preached, 
exhorted, admoniſhed, and reaſoned in a manner that 
ſeemed proper to impreſs the multitude ; and related a 
great number of viſions and revelations with which 
they pretended to have been favoured from above. But 
when they ſaw that theſe methods of making proſclytes 
were not attended with ſuch a rapid ſucecſs as they 
fondly expe&ed, and that the miniſtry of Luther and 
other eminent reformers were detrimental to their cauſc, 
they then had recourſe to more expeditions meaſures, 
and madly attempted to propagate their fanatical doc- 
trine by force of arms, Munzer and his aſſociates, in 
the year 1525, put themſelves at the head of a nume- 
rous army, compoſed for the moſt part of the peaſants 
of Suabia, Thuringia, Franconia, and Saxony, and de- 
clared war againſt all laws, government, and magi- 
ſtrates of every kind, under the chimerical pretext that 
Chriſt was now to take the reins of civil and eceleſiaſtical 
government into his own hands, and to rule alone over 
the nations. But this ſeditious crowd was routed and 


diſperſed, without much difficulty, by the Elector of 


Saxony and other princes; and Manzer their ringleader 
22 fly put to death, and his factious counſellors 
cattered abroad in different places. | 

Many of his followers, however, ſurvived, and pro- 
pagated their opinions through Germany, Switzerland, 
and Holland. In the year 1533, a party of them ſet- 
tled at Munſter under the direction of two Anabaptiſt 
prophets, Joha Matthias a baker of Haerlem, and John 
Bockholdt a journeyman-taylor of Leyden. Having 
made themſelves maſters of the city, they depoſed the 
ee confiſcated the eſtates of ſuch as had eſca- 
ped, and depoſited the wealth they amaſſed together in 
a public treaſury for common uſe. They made prepa- 
rations of every kind for the defence of the city ; and 
ſent out emiſſaries to the Anabaptiſts in the Low Coun- 
tries, inviting them to aſſemble at Munſter, which was 
now di nified with the name of Mount Sion, that from 
hence they might be deputed to reduce all the nations of 
the carth under their dominion. Matthias, who was 
the firſt in command, was ſoon cut off in an act of phren- 
ſy by the biſhop of Munſter's army; and was ſucceeded 
by Bockholdt, who was proclaimed by a ſpecial deſign- 
ation of Heaven, as he pretended, king of Sion, and 
inveſted with legiſlative powers like thoſe of Moſes. 


The extravagances of Bockholdt were too numerous to 
be recited : it will be ſufficient to add, that the city of 
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Monſter was taken after a long ſiege aud an obſtinate 
reſiſtance; and Bockholdt, the mock monarch, was pu- 
niſhed with a moſt painful and ignominious death, 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged that the true 
riſc of the numerous inſurrections of this period onght 
not to be attributed to religious opinions. The firſt in- 
ſurgents groaned under the moſt grievous oppreſſions; 
they took up arms principally in defence of their civil 
liberties; and of the commotions that took place. The 
Anabaptiſt leaders above mentioned ſeem rather to have 
availed themſelves, than to have been the prime mo- 
vers. See the article REFORMATION, —That a great 
part of the main body, indeed, conſiſted of Anabaptiſts 


Ani 
tifts. 


2. 


feems indiſputable ; and whatever fanaticiſm exiſted a. 


them would naturally be called forth or inflamed 
by the ſituations that occurred, and run riot in its wild- 
eſt ſhapes. At the ſame time it appears from hiſtory, 
that a great part alſo conſiſted of Roman-Catholics, and 
a ſtill greater of perſons who had ſcarcely any religious 
prineiples at all. Indeed, when we read of the vaſt 
numbers that were concerned in thoſe inſurrections, of 
whom it is reported that 100,000 fell by the ſword, it 
appears reaſonable to conclude that a great majority of 
them were not Anabaprifts, | 
Before concluding this article, it muſt be remarked, 
that the Baptiſts or Mennonites in England and Hol- 
land are to be conſidered in a very different light from 
the enthuſiaſts we have been deſcribing : and it ap- 
pears equally uncandid and invidious, ro trace np their 
diſtinguiſhing ſentiment, as fome of their adverſaries 
have done, to thoſe obnoxious characters, and there to 
ſtop, in order as it were to aſſociate with it the ideas 
of turbulence and fanaticiſm, with which it certainly 
has no natural connection. Thar coincidence with 
fome of thoſe oppreſſed and infatuated people in deny- 
ing baptiſm to infants, is acknowledged by the Bap- 
tiſts: but they difavow the practice which the appella- 
tion of Anabaptiſts implies ; and their doctrines ſeem 
referable to a more ancient and reſpectable origin. 
They appear ſupported by hiſtory in conſidering them- 
ſelves as the deſcendants of the Waldenſes, who were 
ſo grievouſly oppreſſed and perſecuted by the deſpotic 


heads of the Romiſh hierarchy ; and they profeſs an 


equal averſion to all principles of rebellion on one 
hand, and to all ſuggeſtions of fanaticiſm on the other. 
See BayTIsTs.—The denomination of Mennonites, by 


which they arc diſtinguiſhed in Holland, they derive 


from Menno, the famous man who latterly gave con- 
ſiſtence and ſtability to their ſe&. See MENNONITES. 
ANABASII, in antiquity, were couriers who were 
ſent on horſeback, or in chariots, with diſpatches of im- 
portance. | 
ANABATHRA, in ancient writers, denote a kind 
of ſteps or ladder whereby to aſcend to ſome eminence. 
In this ſenſe we read of the anabathra of theatres, pul- 
pits, &c. Anabathra appears to have been ſometimes alſo 
applied to ranges of ſeats riſing gradually over each other. 
AN AAT HRA is more particularly applied to a kind 
of ſtone blocks raiſed by the high- way ſides, to aſſiſt 
travellers in mounting or alighting, before the uſe of 
ſtirrups was invented. The firſt author of this contri- 


vance among the Romans was C. Gracchus brother of 


Tiberius. 


ANABLEPS, in ichthyology, the trivial name of a 


ſpecies of cobitis. See CopiTIsS. | 
ANABOA, a ſmall iſland ſituated near the coaſt of 
Loango 
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Loango in Africa, in E. Long. 9%. N. Lat. 1%. Here 
are ſeveral fertile valleys, which produce plenty of ba- 
nanas, oranges, pine-apples, lemons, citrons, tamarinds, 
cocoa-nuts, &c. together with vaſt quantities of cotton. 
In this iſland are two high mountains, which, being 
continually covered with clouds, occaſion frequent rains. 
ANABOLZEUM, or Ax ABO LE, in antiquity, a kind 
of great or upper coat, worn over the tunica. 
ANABOLEUS, in antiquity, an appellation given 
to grooms of the ſtable, or equerries, who aſſiſted their 
maſters in mounting their horſes. As the ancients had 
no ſtirrups, or inſtruments that are now in uſe for 


mounting a horſe, they either jumped upon his back, 


or were aided in mounting by anabolei. 
ANACALYPTERIA, according to Snidas, were pre- 
ſents made to the bride by her huſband's relations 
and triends when ſhe firſt uncovered her face and ſhow- 
ed herſelf to men. Theſe preſents were alſo called 
naar; for among the Greeks, virgins before mar- 


riage were under ſtrict confinement, being rarely per- 
mitted 10 appear in public, or converſe with the other 


ſex ;, and when allowed that liberty, wore a veil over 
their faces termed KarurTpo, Of Ka, Which was 


not left off in the preſence of men till the third day af- 


ter marriage ; whence, according to Heſychins, this 


was allo called anacalypterion. 

ANACAMPSEROS, in botany, a ſynonime of the 
portulaca and ſeveral other plants. ; 
 ANACAMPTERIA, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, a 
kind of little edifices adjacent to the churches, deſigned 
for the entertainment of ſtrangers and poor perſons, 

ANACAMPTIC, a name applied by the ancients to 
that part of optics which treats of reflexion, being the 


ſame with what is now called CAToPTRICS. 


 ANACARDIUM, or CASHEW-NUT TREE: A ge- 


nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the decan- 


_ dria claſs of plants; and in the natural method rank- 


ing under the 12th order, Holoracex. The characters 
are: The calyx is divided into five parts, the diviſions 
ovate and deciduous: The corolla conſiſts of five re- 


flected petals, twice the length of the calyx : The /ta- 


" 3 


mina conſiſt of ten capillary filaments ſhorter than the 
calyx, one of them caſtrated; the antheræ are ſmall 
and roundiſh: The piſti{/um has a roundiſh germen: 
the ſtylus is ſubulated, inflected, and the length of the 
corolla; the ſtigma oblique ; There is no pericarpium ; 
the receptaculum is very large and fleſhy: The /eed 


is a large kidney-ſhaped nut, placed above the re- 


ceptaculum, 2 | 

Of this only one ſpecies is as yet known to the bota- 
niſts, viz. the oecidentale. It grows naturally in the 
Weſt Indies, and arrives at the height of 20. feet in 
thoſe places of which it is a native. The fruit of this 
tree is as large as an orange; and 1s full of an acid 
Juice, which is frequently made uſe of in making 
punch. To the apex of this fruit grows a nut, of the 
ſize and ſhape of a hare's kidney, but much larger at 
the end which is next the fruit than at the otker. The 
ſhell is very hard; and the kernel, which is ſweer and 
pleaſant, 1s covered with a thin film. Between this 
and the ſhell is lodged a thick, blackiſh, inflammable 
liquor, of ſuch a cauſtic nature in the freſh nuts, that 
if the lips chance to touch it, bliſters will immediately 
follow. The kernels are eaten raw, roaſted, or pick- 
led. The cauftic liquor juſt mentioned is eſtecmed: an 
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excellent coſmetic with the Weſt India young ladics, Anacepha- 


ANA 


but they muſt certainly ſuffer a great deal of pain in its Izoſis, 


application; and, fond as our females are of a beautiful 
tace, it is highly probable they would never ſubmit to 
be __ alive to obtain one. 
mer fancy themſelves too much tanned by the ſcorch- 
ing rays of the ſun, they gently ſcrape off the thin 
outſide of the ſtone, and then rub their faces all over 
with the ſtone. Their faces immediately ſwell and 

ow black ; and the ſkin being poiſoned by the cau- 

ic oil abovementioned, will, in the ſpace of five or 
ſix days, come entirely off in large flakes, ſo that they 
cannot appear in public in leſs than a fortnight ; by 


which time the new ſkin looks as fair as that of a new- 


born child. The negroes in Brazil cure themſelves ef- 
fectually of diſorders in the ſtomach by cating of che 


yellow fruit of this tree; the juice of which, — 


acid, cuts the thick tough humours which obſtructe 
the free circulation of the blood, and thus removes the 


complaint. This cure, however, is not voluntary: for 


their maſters, the Portugueſe, deny them any other 
ſuſtenance ; and letting them looſe to the woods, where 
the caſhew-nuts grow in great abundance, leave it in 
their option to periſh by famine or ſuſtain themſelves 
with this fruit. The milky juice of this tree will ſtain 
linen of a good black, which cannot be waſhed onr. 


See Plate XVIII. 


Culture. This plant is eafily raifed from the nuts, 
which ſhould be planted each in a ſeparate pot filled 
with light ſandy earth, and planged into a good hot- 
bed of tanners bark; they mult alſo be kept from moi- 
ſture till the plants come up, otherwiſe the nuts are apt 
to rot. If the nuts are freſh, the plants will come up 
in about a month, 15 

ANACEPHALAOsSIS, in rhetoric, the fame with 
recapitulation. See RECAPITULATION. 

ANACHARSIS, a famous Scythian philoſopher, con- 
verſed with Solon, and lived an auſtere life. Upon 


his return from his travels through Greece, he attempt- 


ed to change the ancient cuſtoms of Seythia, and to 
eſtabliſh thoſe of Greece ; which proved fatal to him. 


The king ſhot him dead in a wood with an arrow. A 


great many ſtatues were erected to him after his death. 
He is ſaid to have invented tinder, the anchor, and the 
potter's wheel; but the latter is mentioned by Homer, 
whe lived long before him. Anacharſis flouriſhed in 
the time of Crœſus. | 


ANACHORET, in church-hiſtory, denotes a her- 


mit, or ſolitary monk, who retires from the ſociety of 
mankind into ſome deſart, with a view to avoid the 
temptations of the world, and to be more at leiſure for 
meditation and prayer. 


of monks, who retire to caves or cells, with the leave 


of the abbot, and an allowance from the monaſtery ; 


or who, weary of the fatignes of the monaſtery, pur- 
chaſe a ſpot of ground, to which they retreat, never 


appearing again in the monaſtery, unleſs on folemn . 


occaſions. | | 
ANACHRONISM, in matters of literature, an er- 

ror with reſpect to chronology, whereby an event is 

placed earlier than it really happened. —The word is 


compoanded of wa, © higher,” and ypwie., time.“ 


Such were Paul, Anthony, 
and Hilarion, the firſt founders of monaſtic life in E- 
gypt and Paleſtine, | 
Anachorets, among the Greeks, conſiſt prineipally 


Anachro- 


When any of the for- Fae 


ANA 


Anaclaſtic Sucli is that of Virgil, who placed Dido in Africa at 


li 
Araconds, 
— — 


the time of Ancas, though in reality ſhe did not come 
there till 300 years after the taking of Troy,—An er- 
ror on the other ſide, whereby a fact is placed later and 


lower than it ſhould be, is called a parachroniſm. 


ANACLASTIC oILAsSsESs, a kind of ſonorous plii- 
als or glaſſes, chiefly made in Germany, which have 
the property of being flexible; and emitting a vehe- 
ment noiſe by the human breath.—They are alſo called 
vexing PI by the Germans (verier * , on ac- 
count of the fright and diſturbance they occaſion by 
their reſilition,—The anaclaſtic glaſſes are a low Kind 
of phials, with flat bellies, reſembling inverted fun- 
nels, whoſe bottoms are very thin, ſcarce ſurpaſſing 
the thickneſs of an onion peel: this bottom is not quite 
flat, but a little convex. Butupon applying the mouth 
to the orifice, and gently inſpiring, or as it were ſuck- 
ing out the air, the bottom gives way with a prodigious 
crack, and of convex becomes concave. On the con- 
trary, upon exſpiring or breathing gently intothe orifice 
of the ſame glaſs, the bottom with no leſs noiſe bounds 
back to its former place, and becomes gibbous as before. 
— The anaclaſtic glaſſes firſt taken notice of were in the 
caſtle of Goldbach; where one of the academiſts Vature 


Curioſorum, having ſeen and made experiments on 


them, publiſhed a piece expreſsly on on their hiſtory 
and phenomena. They are all made of a fine white 
laſs. It is to be obſerved of theſe, 1. That if the 
ttom be concave at the time of inſpiration, it will 
burſt; and the like will happen if it be convex at the 
time of exſpiration. 2. A ſtrong breath will have the 


ſame effect even under the contrary circumſtances. 


Dioptrici. 


ANACLASTICS, that part of optics which conſi- 
ders the refraction of light, and is commonly called 
Sec DIOPTRICS. 

ANACLETERIA, in antiquity, a ſolemn feſtival 


_ celebrated by the ancients when their kings or princes 


came of age, and aſſumed the reins of government. It 
was ſo called, becauſe proclamation being made of this 
event to the people, they went to ſalute their prince 
during the anacleteria, and to congratulate him upon 
his new dignity. 


ANACLETICUM, in the ancient art of war, a 


particular blaſt of the trumpet, whereby the fearful and 
flying ſoldiers were rallicd and recalled to the combat. 
ANACLINOPALE, Arazamowa>y, in antiquity, a 


kind of wreſtling, wherein the champions threw them- 


ſelves voluntarily on the ground, and continued the 
combat by pinching, biting, ſcratching, and other me- 
thods of offence. The Auaelinopale was contradiſtin- 
niſhed from the Orthopale, wherein the champions 
ood erect. In the Anaclinopale, the weaker com- 
batants ſometimes gained the victory. 
ANACLINTERIA, in antiquity, a kind of pillows 
on the dining-bed, whereon the 12 uſed to lean, 
The ancient tricliniary beds had four pillows, one at 
the head, another at the feet, a third at the back, and 
4 fourth at the breaſt. That on which the head lay, 
was properly called by the Greeks avax>)itypreoy, Or - 
xa 7p; by the Romans fulcrum, ſometimes pluteus. 
ANACOLLEMA, a compoſition of aſtringent pow- 
ders, applied by the ancients to the head, to prevent 
de fluctions on the eyes. 


ANACONDO, in natural hiſtory, is a name given 


in the iſle of Ceylon to a very large and terrible rattle- 
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ſnake, which often devours the unfortunate traveller Anzereq, 


it is familiar to him to write what is natural an 


ANA 


alive, and is itſelf accounted excellent and delicious 
fare. | 


ANACREON, a Greek poet, born at Teos, a city —_—_— 


of Ionia, flouriſhed about 532 years before the Chriſ- 
tian æra. Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, invited him 


to his court, and made him ſhare with him in his bu- 


ſineſs and his pleaſures. He had a delicate wit, as may 
be judged from the inexpreſſible beauties and graces 
that ſhine in his works: but he was fond of pleaſure, 
was of an amorous diſpoſition, and addicted to drunk- 
enneſs: yet, notwithſtanding his debaucheries, he lived 
to the age of 85; when, we are told, he was choaked 
by a grape-ſtone which ſtuck in his throat as he was 
regaling on ſome new wine. 

There is but a ſmall part of Anacreon's works that 
remain; for, beſides his odes and epigrams, he com- 
poſed elegies, hymns, and iambics. His poems which 
are extant were reſcued from oblivion by Henry Ste- 
phens, and are univerſally admired. The verſes of 
Anacreon are ſweeter, ſays Scaliger, than Indian ſu- 
gar. His beauty and chief excellence, ſays Madam 
Dacier, lay in imitating nature, and in following rea- 
ſon ; ſo that he preſented to the mind no images but 
what were noble and natural. The odes of Anacreon, 
ſays Rapin, are flowers, beauties, and perpetual graces; 


lite, he having an air ſo delicate, ſo eaſy, and grace- 
ful, that among all the ancients there is nothing com- 
parable to the method he took, nor to that kind of writ- 
ing he followed. He flowed ſoft and eaſy, every where 
diffuſing the joy and indolence of his mind through his 
verſe, and tuning his harp to the ſmooth and pleaſant 
temper of his ſoul. But none has given a juſter cha- 


racter of his writiugs than the God of Love, as taught 
to ſpeak by Mr Cowley : | 


All thy verſe is ſofter far 
Than the downy feathers are, 
Of my wings, or of my arrows, 

Of my mother's doves and ſparrows : 
Gracetul, cleanly, ſmooth, or round, 
All with Venus” girdle bound. 


1 
Anacroſ, 


to the 


ANACREONTIC VERSE, in ancient poetry, 4 


kind of verſe, ſo called from its being much uſed by the 
poet Anacreon. It conſiſts of three feet and an half, u- 


ſually ſpondees and iambuſes, and ſometimes anapeſts : 
Such is that of Horace, 


Lydia, dic per ones. 


ANACRISIS, among the ancient Greeks, is uſed 
for a kind of trial or examination, which the archons, 
or chief x” nom of Athens, were to undergo before 
their admiſſion into that office. The Anacriſis ſtands 
diſtinguiſhed from the docimaſia, which was a ſecond 


examination, in the forum. The anacriſis was per- 


formed in the ſenate-houſe. The queſtions here propoſed 
to them were concerning their family, kindred, beha- 


viour, eſtate, &c. Some will have it that all magiſtrates 


underwent the anacriſis. 


ANACRISIS, among civilians, an inveſtigation of - 


truth, interrogation of witneſſes, and inquiry made in- 
to any fact, eſpecially by torture. | 


ANACROSIS, in antiquity, denotes a part of the 
Pythian ſong, whercin the combat of Apollo and Py- 
thon 


C 


12 


( 
Anagallis. 


ANA 


and contained the preparation to the fight. 
 ANACYCLUS, in botany : a genus of the polyga- 


—— mia ſupectlua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 


in the beginning of the next: Thus, 


of plants ; and, in the natural method, ranking under 
the 49th order, Compoſite-diſcoides. The characters 
are: The calyx is hemiſpheric and imbricated : The 
corolla is radicated : The ſtamina conſiſt of five very 
ſhort capillary filaments; the anthera cylindric and tu- 
bular : The piſti//um has an oval germen: a filiform 
ſtylus ; a bitid ſtigma in the hermaphrodites, two ſlen- 
der reflected ſtigmata in the females : There is no peri- 
carpium ; but the calyx unchanged : The /eeds ate ſolita- 
/, with membranous wings; the rec-ptaculum is chaffy. 
ANADAVADAA, in ornithology, a barbarous 
name of a ſpecies of alauda. Sce ALauDa, | 
ANADEMA, among the ancients, denotes an or- 
nament of the head, wherewith victors at the ſacred 
games had their temples bound. 
ANADIPLOSIS, in rhetoric and poetry, repeti- 
tion of the laſt word of a line or clauſe of a ſentence, 


Pierides, vos hac facictis maxima Galls : 
Gallo cujus amor, &c. | 
Et matutinis accredula vocibus inſtat, 
Veocibus iuſtat, & aſſiduas jacit ore querelas. 


ANADROMOUS, among ichthyologiſts, a name 
given to ſuch fiſhes as go from the ſea to the freſh wa- 
ters at ſtated ſcaſons, and return back again; ſuch as 
the ſalmon, &c. See SALMON. Ps 

ANADUOMENE Venus, in the Grecian mytho- 
logy, anſwered to the Sea-Venus in the Roman, and 
was the appellation given to one of the chief deities of 
the ſea. The moſt celebrated picture in all antiquity 
was that of this goddeſs by Apelles; and the famous 
Venus of Medici is a Sea- Venus. | 

AN/EDEIA, in antiquity, a denomination given to 
a ſilver ſtool placed in the Arcopagus, on which the 
defendant, or perſon accuſed, was ſeated for examina- 
tion, The word is Greek, Arad, which imports 
imprudence; but according to Junius's correction, it 
ſhould rather be AvarTia, q. d. innocence. The plain- 


tiff, or accuſer, was placed on an oppoſite ſtool called 


hybris, or injury ; here he propoſed three queſtions to 
the party accuſed, to which poſitive anſwers were to 
be given. The firſt, Are you guilty of this fact? The 
ſecond, How did you commit the fact? The third, 
Who were your accomplices ? 5 
ANASTHESIA, ſignifies a privation of the ſenſes, 
ANAGALLIS, PIMPERNEL: A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and, in the natural method, ranking under the 
20th order, Rotaceæ. The characters are: The calyx 
is a quinquepartite perianthium, which. is perſiſtent : 
The corolla conſiſts of one rotated petal : The ſtamina 
conſiſt of five erect filaments ſhorter than the corolla; 
the anther are ſimple: The piſlillum has a globular 
e the ſtylus ſlightly declinated, the ſtigma 
eaded: The pericarpium is a globular capſule, unilo- 
cular and circumciſed : The ſeeds are numerous and 
angled; the receptaculum globular and very large. 
Of this there are four | 
Species. 1. The arvenſis, or common pimpernel, 
with a red flower, 2. The fæmina, wich a blue flower. 
Vor.1. ON 
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Agzcyclus thon are deſcribed.— The anacroſis was the firſt part, 


ANA 


3. The monelli, or narrow- leaved pimpernel. 4. The Anagni 
latifolia, or Spaniſh pimpernel.— The firſt ſort is very - | © 
common in corn- fields, and other cultivated places in Am. 
Britain. The ſecond is ſometimes found wild in the © 


fields, but is not ſo common as the firſt. The third 1s 
a beautiful ſmall perennial plant, and produces numbers 
of fine blue flowers. The fourth is a native of Spain, 


and likewiſe produces blue flowers. | 
Theſe Nx are very eaſily * (ogg by ſceds; 


and if ſuffered to remain till their ſeeds ſcatter, they 
become troubleſome weeds. The arvenſis is not un- 
frequently taken as food; it makes no unpleaſant ſa- 
lad, and in ſome parts of Great-Britain is a common 
pot-herb. All the ſpecies are eat by cows and goats, 
but refuſed by ſheep ; ſmall birds are greatly delighted 


with the ſeeds, —Great medicinal virtues were former- 


ly expected from the firſt two ſpecies; but they are now 


juſtly diſregarded. 


ANAGNIA, (anc. geog.), a town of Latium, capi- 


tal of the Hernici; which, after a faint reſiſtance, ſub- 


mitting to the Romans, was admitted to the freedom 


of the city, yet without the right of ſuffrage, (Livy). 
It was afterwards a colony of Druſus Cæſar, and wall- 
ed round, and its territory aſſigned to the veterans, 


eee Here Antony married Cleopatra, and 


ivorced Octavia, Now Anagni, 36 miles to the caſt 
of Rome. E. Long. 13. 45. Lat. 42. 48. | 
 ANAGNOSTA, or AnAaGNOSTES, in antiquity, a 


Kind of literary ſervant, retained in the families of per- 


ſons of diſtinction, whoſe chief buſineſs was to read to 
them during meals, or at any other time when they 
were at leiſure. Cornelius Nepos relates of Atticus, 


that he had always an anagnoſtes at his meals. He ne- 


ver ſupped without reading; ſo that the minds of his 
gueſts were no leſs agrecably entertained than their 


appetites. The ſame cuſtom, Eginhard obſerves, was 


kept up by Charlemagne, who at table had the hiſtorics 
and acts of ancient kings read to him. This cuſtom 
ſeems to have beena relic of that of the ancientGreeks, 
who had the praiſes of great men and heroes ſung ta 


them while at table. The ancient monks and clergy 


kept up the like uſage, as we are informed by St Au- 
guſtin, 3h | „ 
ANAGOGICAL, ſignifies myſterious, tranſporting ; 
and is uſed to expreſs whatever elevates the mind, not 
only to the knowledge of divine things, but of divine 
things in the ncxt life. This word is ſeldom uſed, 
but with regard to the different ſenſes of Scripture: 
The anagogical ſenſe is, when the ſacred text is ex- 
plained with a regard to eternal life, the point which 
Chriſtians ſhould have in view: for example, the reſt 


of the ſabbath, in the anagogical ſenſe, ſignifies the 


repoſe of everlaſting happineſs. 


 ANAGOGY, or Anacocsg, among eccleſiaſtical 
writers, the elevation of the mind to things celeſtial ' 


and eternal.—It is particularly uſed, where words, in 
their natural or primary meaning, denote ſomethin 
ſenſible, but have a further view to ſomething ſpiritua 
or inviſible. 


Ax AO, ina more particular ſenſe, denotes the 


application of the types and allegories of the Old Te- 
ſtament to ſubjects of the New; thus called, becauſe 
the veil being here drawn, what before was hidden, is 
expoſed to open * 

ANAGRAM (from the Greek wa backwards, and 
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— van letter), in matters of literature, a tranſpoſition ſhould be ſown towards the end of March in pots filled 
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of the letters of ſome name, whereby a new word is 
formed, either to the advantage or difadyantage of the 
perſon or thing to which the name belongs. Thus, 
the anagram of Galenus is ange/us; that of Logica, 
caligo; that of Alſtedius, /edulitas ; that of Loraine is 
alerion, on which account it was that the family of Lo- 
raine took alzrions for their armoury, —Calvin, in the 
title of his Juſlitutiaus, printed at Straſburg in 1539, 
calls himſelf Alcuiuus, which is the anagram of Calvi- 
nus, and the name of an eminently learned perſon in 
the time of Charlemagne, who contributed greatly to 
the reſtoration of learning in that age. | 

Thoſe who adhere ſtrictly to the definition of an a- 
nagram, take no other liberty than that of omitting 
or retaining the letter u, at pleaſure; whereas others 
make no ſcruple to uſe E for =, v for w, s for z, and 
c for x; and vice verſa. | 

Beſides anagrams formed as above, we meet with an- 
other kind in ancient writers, made by dividing a ſin- 
gle word into ſeveral; this ſs tinea mus, are formed 
out of the word /uſtineamns. 

Anagrams arc ſometimes alſo made out of ſeveral 
words: ſuch is that on the queſtion put by Pilate to 
our Saviour, Quid eft veritas“ whereof we have this 
admirable anagram, viz. Eft vir gut adeſt. 

The Cabbaliſts among the Jews are profeſſed ana- 
grammatiſts ; the third part of their art, which they call 
themurn, i. e. changing,” being nothing but the art 
of making anagrams, or of bcbg hidden and myſtical 
meanings in names; which they do by changing, tranſ- 
poſing, and differently combining, the letters of thoſe 
names. — Thus, of n the letters of Noah's name, they 
make jn grace ; of yon the Mefſiab, they make dx he 


ſpall rejoice. 


ANAGRAMMATIST, a maker or compoſer of 
anagrams. Thomas Billon, à provincial, was a cele- 
brated anagrammatiſt, and retained by Lewis XIII, 
with a penſion of 1200 livres, in quality of auagramma- 
tiſt to the king. | . 

ANAGROS, in commerce, a meaſure for grain uſed 


in ſome cities of Spain, particularly at Seville; 46 ana- 


gros make about 10; quarters of London, 
ANAGYRIS, srIN KINO BEAN-TREFOIL: A genus 


of the monogynia order, belonging to the decandria 
_ claſs of plants; and, in the natural method, ranking 


under the 32d order, Papilionacex, The characters 
are: The calyx is a bell-ſhaped perianthium : The co- 
rella is papilionaceous ; the vexillum cordated, ſtraight, 


emarginated, and twice as long as the calyx; the alæ 
_ ovate, and longer than the vexillum; the carina ſtraight 


and very long: The ſtamina conſiſt of 10 filaments ; 
the anther ſimple: The piſti//am has an oblong ger- 
men, a ſimple ſtylus, and a villous ſtigma : The peri- 
carpium is an oblong legumen: The ed, are ſix or 
more, and kidney-ſhaped, 

Of this genus there is but one ſpecies, the fetida, 
which grows naturally in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
It is a ſhrub which uſually riſes to the height of eight 
or ten feet, and produces its flowers in April or May. 
Theſe are of a bright yellow colour, growing in ſpikes, 
ſomewhat like the laburnum. 

Culture. This plant may be propagated either by 
ſeeds, or by laying down the tender branches in the 


ſpring; but the firſt method is preferable, The ſeeds 


with light earth, and plunged in a gentle hot-bed. 
— 


The plants uſually appear in a month, when they ſhould 
be gradually inured to the open air, that they may be 
hardened before winter, In the autumn and winter, 
they muſt be ſheltered under a hot-bed frame : the 
ſpring following, they muſt be tranſplanted, each into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, placed iu a ſheltered ſituation, and 
again removed into a frame to ſhelter them during the 
following winter. The ſecoud ſpring aftcr the plants 


come up, ſome of them may be taken out of the pots, 


and planted in a border near a ſouth wall, where, it 
they are protected in winter, they may remain. 

 ANAGYRIS or AXAGYRUS, the name of a place in 
Attica, of the tribe Erechtheis, where a fetid plant, 
called Anapyris, probably the ſame with the foregoing, 
grew in great plenty, (Dioſcorides, Pliny, Stephanus ; ) 


and the more it was handled, the ſtronger it ſmelled : 


hence commuvere anagyrin (or ro „is to bring 
3 misfortune on one's ſelf, (Ariſtophanes, | 


ANAK, the father of the Anakims, was the ſon of 


Arba, who gave his name to Kirjath-arba, or Hebron, 


Joſh. xiv. 15. Anak had three ſons, Sheſhai, Ahiman, 
and Talmai, (chap. xv. 14. and Numb. xiji. 22.) who, 
as well as their father, were giants, and who,with their 
poſterity, all terrible for their fierceneſs and extraordi- 
nary ſtature, were called the Analims; in compariſon 
of whom the Hebrews, who were ſent to view the land 
of Canaan, reported that they were but as graſshoppers. 
Numb. xiii. /t. Caleb, aſſiſted by the tribe of Judah, 
took Kirjath-arba, and deſtroyed the Anakims, ( Jud- 


ges i. 20. and Joſh. xv. 14.) in the year of the world 


2559. | 
ANALECTA, or Ax ALECTESs, in antiquity, a ſer- 
vant whoſe employment it was to gather up the off- 
falls of tables. 5 | 

ANALECTA, Analefts, in a literary ſenſe, is uſed 
to denote a collection of ſmall pieces; as eſſays, re- 
marks, &c. 


ANALEMMA, in geometry, a projection of the 


ſphere on the plane of the meridian, orthographically 
made by ſtraight lines and ellipſes, the eye being ſup- 
poſed at an infinite diſtance, and in the caſt, or weſt, 
points of the horizon. 

ANALEMMA, donotes likewiſe an inſtrument of braſs 
or wood, upon which this kind of projection is drawn, 
with an horizon and curſor fitted to it, wherein the 
ſolſtitial colure, and all circles parallel to it, will be 


- concentric circles; all circles oblique to the eye, will 


be ellipſes; and all circles whoſe; planes paſs through 
the eye, will be right lines. The uſe of this inſtru- 
ment is to ſhow the common aſtronomical problems ; 
which it will do, though not very exactly, unleſs it be 
very large. 


ANALEPSIS, the augmentation or nutrition of an 


emaciated body. | 

ANALEPTICS, reſtorative or nouriſhing medicines, 

ANALOGY, in philoſophy, a certain relation and 
agreement between two or more things, which in other 
reſpects are entirely different. | 

There is likewiſe an analogy between beings that 
have ſome conformity or reſemblance to one another ; 
for example, between animals and plants ; but the ana- 
logy is ſtill ſtronger between two different ſpecies of 
certain animals. 

Analogy 


Anak 


ANA 


analogy. Analogy enters much into all our reaſoning, and ſerves 
—.— to explain and illuſtrate, A great part of our philoſo- 
phy, indeed, has no other foundation than analogy. 

Ic is natural for mankind to judge of things leſs 
known, by ſome ſimilitude, real or imaginary, between 
them and things more familiar or better known, And 
where the things compared have really a great ſimili- 
tade in their nature, when there is reaſon to think that 
they are ſubject to the ſame laws, there may be a con- 
ſiderable degree of probability in concluſions drawn 
from analogy. Thus we may obſerve a very great ſi- 
militude between this earth which we inhabit, and 
the other planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury. They all revolye round the ſun, as the earth 
does, although at different diſtances, and in different 
periods. They borrow all their light from the ſan, as 
the carth does. Several of them are known to revolve 
ronnd their axis like the carth, and, by that means, 
muſt have a like ſucceſſion of day and night, Some of 
them have moons, that ſerve to give them light in the 
abſence of the ſun, as our moon does to us. They are 
all, in their motions, ſubject to the ſame law of gravi- 
tation, as the carth is. From all this ſimilitude, it is 
not unreaſonable to think, that thoſe planets may, like 

our earth, be the habitation of various orders of living 
creatures. There is ſome probability in this concluſi- 
on from analogy. | | SG, 

But it onght to be obſerved, that, as this kind of 
reaſoning can afford only probable evidence at belt ; ſo, 
unleſs great caution be uſed, we are apt to be led into 
error by it, To give an inſtance of this: Anatomiſts, 
in ancient ages, ſeldom diſſected human bodies; but ve- 
ry often the bodies of thoſe quadrupeds whoſe internal 
ſtructure was thought to approach neareſt to that of the 
human body. Modern anatomiſts have diſcovered ma- 
ny miſtakes the ancients were led into, by their con- 
ceiving a greater ſimilitude between the ſtructure of 
men and of ſome beaſts than there is in reality. 

Perhaps no author has made a more juſt and a more 
happy ule of this mode of reaſoning, than Biſhop But- 
ler ia his Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature. In that ex- 
cellent work, the author does not ground any of the 
truths of religion upon analogy, as their proper evi- 
dence, He only makes uſe of analogy to anſwer ob- 
jections againſt them. When objections are made a- 
gainſt the truths of religion, which may be made with 

cqual ſtrength againſt what we know to be true in the 
courſe of nature, ſuch objections can have no weight. 
Analogical reaſoning, therefore, may be of excel- 
lent uſe in anſwering objections againſt truths which 
have other evidence. It may likewiſe give a greater 
or a leſs degree of probability in caſes where we can 
find no other evidence. But all arguments drawn 
from analogy are ſtill the weaker, the greater the diſpa- 
rity is between the things compared; and therefore 
muſt be weakeſt of all when we compare body with 

2 becauſe there are no two things in nature more 

unlike, 40 | 

There is no ſubject in which men have always been 
ſo prone to form their notions by analogies of this kind, 
as in what relates to the mind. We form an early ac- 
quaintance with material things by means of our ſenſes, 
and are bred up in a conſtant familiarity with them. 

Hence we are apt to meaſure all things by them; and 


Heid on the 
Int-llettual 
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to aſcribe to things moſt remote ſrom matter the qua- Analogy. 
lities that belong to material things. It is for this req. 
ſon that mankind have, in all ages, been fo prone to 
couceive the mind itfelf to be ſome ſubtle kind of mat- 
ter: That they have been diſpoſed to aſcribe human 
figure, and human organs, not only to angels, but even 
to the Deity. ; 
To illuſtrate more fully that analogical reafoning 
from a ſuppoſed ſimilitude of mind to body, which ap- 
pears to be the moſt fruitful fource of error with regard 
to the operations of our minds, the following inſtance 
may be given. When a man is urged by contrary mo- 
tives, thoſe on one hand inciting him to do ſome action, 
thoſe on the other to forbear it; he deliberates about it, 
and at laſt refolves to do it, or not to do it. The con- 
trary motives are here compared to the weights in the 
oppoſite ſcales of a balance; and there is not perhaps 
any inſtance that can be named of a more ſtriking a- 
nalogy between body and mind. Hence the phraſes of 
weighing motives, of deliberating upon actions, are 
common to all languages, | | 
From this analogy ſome philoſophers draw very im- 
portant concluſions, They ſay, that as the balance 
cannot incline to one fide more than the other, when 
the oppoſite weights are equal; fo a man cannot poffi- 
bly determine himſelf if the motives on both hands are 
equal; and as the balance muſt neceſſarily turn to that 
ſide which has moſt weight, ſo the man muſt neceſla- 
rily be determined to that hand where the motive is 
ſtrongeſt. And on this foundation ſome of the ſchool- 
men maintained, that if a hungry aſs were placed be- 
tween two bundles of hay cqually inviting, the beaſt 
mult ſtand ſtill and ſtarve to death, being unable to 
turn to either, becauſe there are equal motives to both. 
This is an inſtance of that analogical reaſoning, which, 
it is conceived, ought never to be truſted ; for the ana- 
logy between a balance and a man deliberating, though 
one of the ſtrongeſt that can be found between matter 
and mind, is too weak to ſupport any argument. A 
piccc of dead inactive matter, and an ative intelligent 
being, are things very unhke; and becauſe the one 
would remain at zeſt in a certain caſe, it does not fol- 
low that the other would be inactive in acaſe ſomewhat 


ſimilar. The argument is no better than this, that, 


becauſe a dead animal moves only as it is puſhed, and, 
wal force in contrary directions, muſt 
remain at reſt; therefore the ſame thing mnſt happen 
toa living animal; for ſurely the ſimilitude between a 
dead animal and a living, is as great as that between a 
balance and a man. - 


The derivation of the word Analogy indicates, as, 1 


profeſſor Caſtillon of Berlin * obſerves, a reſemblance e 


diſcernible by reaſon. This is confirmed by the ſenſe for 1786, 
in which the term is ufed in geometry, where it ſigni-- or vol. xxii. 
fies an equality of ratios.—In explaining this ſubject, 
it is obſerved, there may be a reſemblance between 
ſenſations and a reſemblance between perceptions : the 
former is called phy fical reſemblance, becauſe it acts 
npon the phyſical or ſenſitive faculty; the latter moral 


reſemblance, becauſe it affects the moral or rational fa- 
culty of man. 25 | 
Every reſemblance may be reduced to an equality in 
ſenſations or perceptions; but this ſuppoſes ſome equa- 
lity in their cauſes: we ſay ſome eguality, becauſe the 
diſpoſition of the organs, or of the ſoul, muſt neceſſa- 
4N2 


rily 
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Analogy. rily affect the ſenſations or perceptions; but this can 


influence only their degree, and not their nature. 
The character of one perſon reſembles that of ano- 
ther only when they both ſpeak and act ſo as to excite 
cqual perceptions, or, to ſpeak more ſtrictly, the ſame 
perception; when they both diſplay vivacity or indif- 
ference, anger or meekneſs, on the ſame occaſions, and 
both excite in the ſoul of theobſerver identical percep- 
tions, or rather the ſame perception of vivacity or indit- 
ference, of anger or meckneſs, Theſe identical per- 
ceptions, the degree of which will depend much, on 
the diſpoſition of the obſerver's mind, muſt have identi- 
cal cauſes, or, in other words, the ſame cauſe ; which 
is the vivacity or indifference, the anger or meckneſs, 
diſplayed by each of theſe characters. BEE = 

very phyſical reſemblance may therefore be reduc- 
cd to one or more equalitics; and every moral reſem- 
blance to one or more identities, Wherever there is 
moral reſemblance, there is analogy. Analogy may 
therefore be reduced to identity, ard always ſuppoſes 
compariſon. * © | | 

Two objects are ſaid to have an analogy to each 0- 

ther, or are called analogeus, when ſome identity is 
diſcovercd upon comparing them. An analogical con- 
cluſion, is a concluſion deduced from ſome identity. 

he principles of analogy are a compariſon of two 
objects; and one or more identities reſulting from their 
being thus compared, The charatters of analogy are 
-—that two objects be compared—that there be ont or 
more identities between theſe objects and that this 1s 


diſcernible only by rcaſon or intellect. 


Phyſical reſemblance is to the ſenſes what analog y is 
to the underſtanding. —The former, when perfect, be- 
comes equality; but the latter identity. 


Reſemblance and analogy are the fonndations both 


of 1 and of certainty, When we are not ſa- 
tified that the reſemblance or the analogy is com- 


plete, we ſtop at probability ; which becomes certainty 


when we are, or think we are, aſſured that the reſem- 
blance or the analogy is perfect. 5 
In reaſoning by analogy, we ſhould be careful not to 
confound it with reſemblance ; and alſo not to deduce 
from the identity or identities, on which the analopy is 
founded, a concluſion, which has either no relation, or 
a partial relation, to theſe identities, 
The principal uſe of analogy in the inveſtigation of 
phyſical and moral truth, according to our author, may 
be reduced to the four following : 1. By means of our 
ſenſes to improve, firſt, our own judgment, and after- 
wards that of others, with reſpect to intellectual ſub- 
jets. 2. To deduce a general from a particular truth. 
Having diſcovered and proved the truth of a propo- 
ſition with reſpect to ny particular object, examine 
whether this truth flows from a quality peculiar to this 
ſingle object, or common to ſeveral objects. In the 
latter caſe all theſe objects may be comprehended un- 
der one general idea, founded on their common quali- 
ty. Subſtitute this general idea inſtead of the particu- 
lar objec, and the propoſition will become general, 
without cealing to be true; becauſe whatever evidently 


and ſolely reſults from the identity, on which an ana- 
logy is founded, muſt neceſſarily be true with reſpect 
to all thoſe objects in which the analogy is the ſame. 


3. To prove the truth or falſchood of propoſitions which 
cannot be otherwiſe demonſtrated. 4. To diſcover 


new truths in both natural and moral philoſophy. 


allowe 


AXALOGY, among grammarians, is the correſpon- Analyf,, 
dence which a word or phraſe bears to the genius andi 


received forms of any language. 

ANALYSIS, in a general ſenſe, implies the reſolu- 
tion of ſomething compounded, into its original and 
conſtituent parts, The word is Greek, and derived 
from e193 ve, to reſolve, F157 

AXALY+15s, in mathematics, is properly the method 
of reſolving problems by means of algebraical equa- 
tions; hence we often find that theſe two words, ana- 
lyſis and algebra, are uſed as ſynonymous, : 
1 under its preſent improvements, muſt be 

the apex or height of all human learning: it 
is this method which furniſhes us with the moſt perfect 
example of the art of reaſoning; gives the mind an 
uncommon readineſs at dedncing and diſcovering, from 
a few data, things unknown; and, by uſing ſigns for 
ideas, preſents things to the imagination, which othet- 
wiſe ſcemed out of its ſphere : by this, geometrical de- 
monſtrations may be greatly abridged, and a long ſe- 
ries of argumentations, wherein the mind cannot with- 
out the utmoſt effort and attention diſcover the connec- 


tion of ideas, are hereby converted into ſenſible ſigns, 


and the ſeveral operations required therein effected by 
the combination of thoſe ſigns. But, what 1s more 
extraordinary, by means of this art, a number of truths 
arc frequently expreſſed by a ſingle line, which, in the 
common way of explaining and demonſtrating things, 
would fill whole volumes. Thus, by mere contempla- 
tion of one ſingle line, whole ſciences may be fome- 
times learnt in a few minutes time, which otherwiſe. 
could ſcarce be attained in many years. | 
ANALYS1s is divided, with regard to its object, in- 
to that of finites, and infinites. | 
ANnaALrsis of Finite Quantities, is what we otherwiſe 
call ſpecious arithmetic or algebra. Sec ALGEBRA. 
Aas of Infinites, called allo the New Analyſis, 
is particularly uſcd for the method of tiuxions, or the 
differential calculus, Sec FLuxXIons, 
_ AnaLvys1s, in logic, ſignifies the method of tracing 
things backward to their ſource, and of reſolving know- 


ledge into its original principles. This is allo called 


the method of re/o/ution; and ſtands oppoſed to the 


ſynthetic method, or that of compoſition. —The art of 


logical analyſis conſiſts principally in combining our 


perceptions, clafling them oy aro with addreſs, and 


contriving proper expreſſions for conveying our thoughts, 
and repreſenting their ſeveral diviſions, claſſes, and 
relations. 


ANALYSIS, in rhetoric, is that which examines the 


connections, tropes, figures, and the like, inquiring 
into the propoſition, diviſion, paſſions, arguments, and 
other apparatus of rhetoric. 


Several authors, as Freigius and others, have given 
analyſcs of Ciccro's Orations, wherein they reduce 
them to their grammatical and logical principles; 
ſtrip them of all the ornaments and additions of rheto- 
ric which otherwiſe diſguiſe their true form, and con- 
ceal the connection between one part and another. The 
deſign of theſe authors is to have thoſe admired ha- 
rangues juſt ſuch as the judgment diſpoſed them, with- 
out the help of imagination; ſo that here we may 
coolly view the force of cach proof, and admire the 
uſe Cicero made of rhetorical figures to conceal the 
weak part of a cauſe. | | 


A collection has been made of the analyſes Oe 
Y 
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Analytic. by the moſt celebrated authors of the 16th century, in 
—— 2 vols. folio. | 


ought to precede the method of compoſition. 
nalyſis conſiſts in making experiments and obſcrvations, 
and in drawing general concluſions therefrom by in- 


ANALYSIS is alſo uſed, in chemiſtry, for the decom- 
pounding of a mixed body, or the ſeparation of the prin- 
ciples and conſtituent parts of a compounded ſubſtance. 

To analyſe bodies, or reſolve them into their compo- 
nent parts, is indeed the chief object of the art of che- 


miſtry. Chemiſtry farniſhes ſeveral means for the de- 


compoſition of bodies, which are all founded on the 
differences of the properties belonging to'the different 
principles of which the body to be analyzed is compoſ- 
cd. If, for example, a body be compoſed of ſevera) 
principles, ſome of which have a great, and others a 


moderate degree of volatility, and, laſtly, others are 
fixcd, its moſt volatile parts may be firſt ſeparated by 


a gradual heat in diſtilling veſſels; and then the parts 
which are next in volatility will pafs over in diſtilla- 
tion ; and laſtly, thoſe parts which are fixed, and ca- 
pable of reſiſting the action of the fire, will remain 
at the bottom of the veſſel. IL LON I 

ANALYSIS is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllabus, or ta- 
ble of the principal heads or articles of a continued. 
diſcourſe, diſpoſed in their natural order and tendency. 
Analyſes are more ſcientifical than alphabetical in- 


dexes; but they are leſs uſed, as being more intricate. 


ANALYSIs is likewiſe uſed for a brief, but methodical, 
illuſtration of the principles of a ſcience ; in which ſenſe 
it is nearly ſynonymous with what we otherwiſe call 
a ſynopſis. e 5 . 

ANALYTIC, or Ax ALVYTICATL, ſomething that 


belongs to, or partakes of, the nature of analyſis.— 


Thus we ſay, an analytical demonſtration, analytical 
proceſs, analytical table or ſcheme, analytical method 
of inveſtigation, &c. h 

The analytic method ſtands oppoſed to the ſynthe- 
tic, In natural philoſophy, as in mathematics, the in- 
veſtigation of difficult things by the analytic _— 
This a- 


duction; and admitting of no objections againſt the 
concluſions, but ſuch as are drawn from experiments, 
and other certain truths : and though the reaſoning 
from experiments and obſervations by induction be no 
demonſtration of general concluſions, yet it is the belt 


method of reaſoning which the nature of things admits 
of; and may be eſteemed ſo much the ſtronger, as the 


induction is more general; and, if no exception occur 


from phenomena, the concluſton may be pronounced 
general, By this way of analyſis, we may proceed 


trom compounds to their ingredients; from motions to 
the forces producing them; and, in general, from effects 
to their cauſes, and from particular cauſes to more ge- 
neral ones, until we arrive at thoſe which are the moſt 
general. This is the analytic method, according to 
the illuſtrious Newton. . 52 60 = | 
The ſynthetic-method conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes 
diſcovered and received as principles: and by them ex- 


plaining the phenomena proceeding from them, and 


proving the explanations, See SYNTHESIS. 
ANALYTICS, Analytica, the ſcience and uſe of 
analyſis, The great advantage of the modern mathe- 
matics above the ancient is in point of analytics. 
Pappus, in the preface to his ſcventh book of Mathe- 
matical Collections, enumerates the authors on the an- 
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cient analytics; being Euclid, in his Data and Pori/-Anamaboa 
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mata; Apollonius, de Sectione Rationis, and in his Co- 
nics ; Ariſtæus, de Locis Solidis ; and Eratoſthenes, de 
Mediis Proportionalibus, But the ancient analytics 
were very ditterent from the modern. 

To the modern analytics principally belong algebra ; 
an hiſtorical account of which, with the ſeveral authors 
thereon, ſee under the article ALGEBRA. 

- ANAMABOA, a populons town in the kingdom 
of Fantin, in Guinea. The natives are generally great 
cheats, and muſt be carefully looked 5 in dealing 
with them, and their gold well examined, for it is 
commonly adulterated. It lies uuder the cannon of 
an Engliſh caſtle. The landing is pretty difficult on 
account of the rocks; and therefore thoſe that come 
here to trade are forced to go aſhore in canoes. The 
earth here is very proper to make bricks ; the oyſters, 


when hurnt, afford good lime ; and there is timber in 


great abundance ; fo that here are all the materials ſor 
building. The country at Anamaboa is full of hills, 
beginning at a good diſtance from the town, and af- 
fording a very pleaſant proſpect. Indian corn and 
palm-wine are in great plenty. They have a green 
fruit called papas, as hig as a ſmall melon, and which 
has a taſte like cauliflower. Anamaboa is much fre- 
quented by the Engliſh ſhips and others for corn and 
ſlaves, which laſt are ſometimes to be had in great 
numbers. The Engliſh fort is built on the foundation 
of a large old houſe, which ſubſiſted entire in 1679. 
It is a large edifice, flanked by two towers, and forti- 
fied towards the ſea with two baſtions; the whole of 
brick and ſtone cemented with lime. It ſtands upon a 
rock, at the diſtance of 3o paces from the ſea, It is 
mounted with 12 pieces of cannon and 12 patereroes ; 
and defended by a garriſon of 12 whites and 18 blacks, 
under the command of the chief factor. 

The natives treat the garriſon of this fort with great 

inſolence, inſomuch as often to block them up, and fre- 
quently, if they diſlike the governor, ſend him off in 
a canoe to Cape Coaſt with marks of the ntmoſt con- 
tempt. Far from being able to oppoſe them, the Enp- 
lith are glad to obtain their favour with preſents. Fa 
I 701, they declared war againſt the Engliſh ; and hay- 
ing aſſembled in a tumultuous manner before the fort, 
they ſet fire to the exterior buildings, and went on with 
their outrages, till they were diſperſed by a diſcharge 
of the cannon from the batteries. The night following 
the Engliſh took their revenge, by ſetting fire to the 
town of Anamaboa ; and thus hoſtilities continued 
for 20 days, till at laſt the natives were obliged to 
ſue ſor peace. This fort was abandoned in 1733; but 
has been reſumed by the Engliſh, who have continued 
in it ever ſince, 
- 'ANAMELECH, an idol of the Sepharvaites, who 
are ſaid in Scripture to have burned their children in 
honour of Adrammelech and Anamelech.— Theſe idols 
probably ſignified the ſun and moon. Some of the 
rabbins repreſent Anamelech under the figure of a 
mule, others under that of a quail or pheaſant. 

ANAMIM, the ſecond ſon of Mizraim (Gen. x. 13.) 
Anamim, if we may credit the paraphraſt Jonathan 
the ſon of Uzziel, peopled the Mareotis ; or the Pen- 
tapolis of Cyrene, according to the paraphraſt of Je- 
ruſalem. Bochart is of opinion that theſe Anamims 
were the people that dwelt in the parts adjacent to the 

temple 


Anamor- templc of 
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Jupiter Am mon, and in the Naſamonitis. 
Calmet thinks the Amanians and Garmantes to 
deſcended frem Anamim, | 

ANAMORPHOSIS, in perſpective ee is 4 
deformed or diſtorted portrait or figure, gencrally con- 
fuſed and uniutelligible to the common unaſſiſted view ; 
but when ſeen at a certain diſtance and height, or 
as reflected from à plain or carved mirror, will appear 
regular and in right proportion. Sce Orer1cs (the 
Judex), and PERSPECTIVE. | 

ANANAS, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
of bromelia. See BaoMELIA. 1 

ANANCITIS, in antiquity, a kind of figured 
tone, otherwiſe called Hynochitu, celebrated for its ma- 
gical virtue of raiſing the ſhadows of the infernal gods. 

ANANIAS, a Sadducec, high-prieſt of the Jews, 
who put to death St James the brother of onr Lord, 
and was depoſed by Aprippa. | 

ANANISABTA, or AXxANISAPTA, a magical 
word frequently found ipſcribed on coins and other 
amulets, — to have a virtue of preſerving the 
wearer from the plague. 

ANAPZAST, in ancient poctry, a foot conſiſting of 
two ſhort ſyllables and one loug : Such is the word 
ſcopultos. It is juſt the reverſe of the day). 

ANAPZASTIC vexsts, thoſe conſiſting wholly or 
chiefly of anapeſts. 


ANAPHE (anc. geog.), an iland 3 
3 


emerging out of the Cretan ſca, near Thera (Pliny, 
Strabo) ; now called Narnſi»s, Its name is from the 
ſudden appearance of the new moon to the Argo- 
nauts in a ſtorm (Apollonius), Anaphens, an epithet 
of Apollo, who was worſhipped there. Anaphar, the 
peopl 


ſame word or words in the beginning of a ſentence or 
verſe: Thus Virgil, 7 


Pan et iam Acadia mecum ſi judice certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat ſe judice victumd. 


AxAPHoRa, among phyſicians, the throwing off pu- 
rulent matter by the mouth. 

ANAPHRODISIA, ſignifies impotence, or want 
of power to procreate. Sce IMPOTENCE. 

ANAPLASIS, ſtgnifics the replacing or ſetting a 
fractured bone, 

ANAPLORETICS, medicines that promote the 
growth or granulation of the fleſh in wounds, ulcers, 
&c. 

ANARCHI, ve, in antiquity, a name given 
by the Athenians to four eee days in their 
year, during which they had no magiſtrates. The At- 

tic year was divided into ten parts, according to the 


number of tribes, to whom the precedency of the ſe- 


nate fell by turns. Each diviſion conſiſted of 35 days; 
what remained after the expiration of theſe, to make 
the lunar year complete, which according to their com- 
putation conſiſted of 354 days, were employed in the 
creation of magiſtrates, and called wapy51n pipar, and 
aN ©1p47704, 

ANARCHY, the want of government in a nation, 
where no ſupreme authority 1s lodged, cither in the 
prince or other rulers ; but the people live at large, 
and all things arc in confuſion. The word is derived 
from the Greek privative a, and azxn, command, priu- 
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cipality. Anarchy is ſuppoſed to have reigned after the Anarrhica, 
deluge, before the foundation of monarchies. We ſtill —— 


lar, 


* The Jewich hi 


c. | 
ANAPHORA, in rhetoric, the repetition of the 


ANA 


find it obtain in ſeveral parts, particularly of Africa 
and America, 

ANARCHY is alſo applied to certain troubleſome and 
diſorderly periods, even in governinents otherwiſe regu- 
In England, the period between the death of 
Cromwell and King Charles's reſtoration is commonly 
repreſented as an anarchy. Every month produced a 
new ſcheme or form of government. Enthuſiaſts talk- 
cd of nothing but annulling all the laws, aboliſhing all 
writings, records, and regiſters, and bringing all men 
to the primitive level. No modern nation is more ſub- 
ject toanarchies than Poland; where cvery interval be- 
tween the death of one king and the election of another 
is a perfect picture of — 2 inſomuch that it is a 
proverb among that people, Poland is governed by con- 
preſents numerous inſtances 
of anarchies 1n that ſtate, uſaally denoted by this phraſe, 
that in thoſe days there was no ling in Iſrael, but every 
21an did that which was right in his own eyes ; which is 
a juſt picture of an anarchy. | 

ANARRHICAS, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhcs 
of the order of apodes. There is but one ſpecies of this 
22 viz. the anarrhicas lupus, or ſea-wolf; which 

cems to be contined to the northern parts of the globe. 

We find it in the ſcas of Greenland; in thoſe of Ice- 
land and Norway ; on the coaſts of Scotland and of 
Yorkſhire ; and laſtly, in that part of the German 
ocean which waſhes the ſhores of Holland, the moſt 
ſouthern of its haunts that we can with any certainty | 
mention, 

It is a moſt ravenoas and fierce fiſh, and, when taken, 
faſtens on any thing within its reach: the fiſhermen, 
dreading its bite, endeavour as ſoon as poſſible to beat 
out its fore-teeth, and then kill it by ſtriking it behind 
the head. Schoncvelde relates, that its bite is ſo hard, 
that it will ſeize on an anchor, and leave the marks of 
its teeth in it; and the Danith and German names of 
fleenbider and ſleiubeiſſer, expreſs the ſenſe of its great 
firength, as it it was capable of cruſhing even ſtoncs 
with its jaws. | 85 : 

It feeds almoſt entirely on craſtaceous animals and 
ſhell-fiſh, ſuch as crabs, lobſters, prawns, muſcles, ſcol- 
lops, large whelks, &c. theſe it grinds to pieces with 
its teeth, and ſwallows with the lefler ſhells. It does 
not appear they are diſſol ved in the ſtomach, but are 
voided with the fæces; for which purpoſe the aperture 


of the anus is wider than in other fiſh of the ſame ſize. 


It is full of roe in February, March, and April, and 
ſpawns in May and Tune. 9 

This fiſh has ſo diſagreeable and horrid an appear- 
ance that nobody at Scarborough, except the fiſhermen, 
will cat it, and they prefer it to holibat. They always, 
before dreſſing, take off the head and ſkin. 

The ſca-wolf grows to a large ſize : thoſe on the 
Vorkſhire coaſt are ſometimes found of the length of 
four feet; according to Dr Gronovius, they have been 
taken near Shetland ſeven feet long, and even more. 

The head is a little flatted on the top; the noſe blunt; 
the noſtrils are very ſmall ; the eyes ſmall, and placed 
near the end of the noſe. | 

The tecth are very remarkable, and finely adapted 
to its way of life. The fore-tecth are ſtrong, conical, 
diverging a little from each other, {tand far out of the 

| | Jaws, 


Anas. 


ANA 


Anarropia, ja ws, and are commonly fix above and the ſame below, 


though ſometimes they are only five in cach jaw: theſe 
are ſupported within-ſide by a row of leiſer teeth, 
which makes the number in the upper jaw 17 or 18, in 
the lower 11 or 12. The ſides of the under jaw are 


_ convex inwards, which greatly adds to their ſtrength, 


and at the ſame time allows room for the large muſcles 
with whieh the head of this fiſh is furniſhed, The 
dentes molares, or grindi:1g-tecth of the under jaw, 
are higher on the onter than the inner edges, which in- 
clines their ſurfaces inward: they join to the canine 
teeth in that jaw, but in the upper are ſeparate from 
them. In the centre are two rows of flat ſtrong teeth, 
fixed on an oblong baſis upon the bones of the palate 
and noſe. 

The teeth of the anarrhicas are often found foſſil ; 


and in that ſtate called buforutes, or toad-ſtones ; theſe 
were formerly much eſteemed for their imaginary vir- 


ties, and were ſet in gold, and worn as rings. 

The two bones that form the under jaw are united 
before by a looſe cartilage ; which mechaniſm admit- 
ting of a motion from ſide to ſide, moſt evidently con- 
tributes to the deſign of the whole, viz. a facility of 
breaking, grinding, and comminuting, its teſtaccons 
and cruſtaceous food. At the entrance of the gullet, 
above and below, are two cchinated bones: theſe are 


very ſmall, being the leſs neceſſary, as the food is in a 


great meaſure comminuted in the mouth by aid of the 
grinders. | 

The body is long, and a little compreſſed ſidewiſe; 
the ſkin ſmooth and ſlippery: it wants the lateral line. 
The pectoral fins conſiſt of 18 rays. The dorſal fin 
cxtends from the hind-part of the head almoſt to the 
tail; the rays in the freſh fiſh are not viſible. The anal 
fin extends as far as the dorſal fin. The tail is round 
at its end, and conſiſts of 13 rays. The fides, back, 
and fins, are of a livid lead colour ; the two firſt mark- 
cd downwards with irregular obſcure duſky lines: theſe 
in different fiſh have different appearances. The young 
are of a greeniſh caſt, reſembling the ſca- wreck, amongft 


which they reſide for ſome time after their birth. 


ANARROPIA, among phyſicians, a tendency of 
the hamours to the head or ſuperior parts. 

ANAS (anc. geog.), a river of Spain, riſing in 
the territory of Laminium, of the Hither Spain, and 
now ſpreading into lakes, again reſtraining its waters, 


or, burrowing itſelf entirely in the earth, is pleaſed 
often to reappear ; it pours into the Atlantic (Pliny) ; 


now Guadiana, riſing in the ſouth-eaſt of New-Caſtile, 
in a diſtrict commonly called Campo de Monticl, not 
far from the mountain Conſuegra, from the lakes called 
las Lagunas de Guadiana, and then it is called Ro 
Roydera; and, after a courſe of fix leagues, burying 


Ir[elf in the earth for a league, it then riſes up again 


from three lakes, called /os Ojos de Cuadiana, near the 
village Villa Harta, five leagues to the north of Ca- 


latrava, and directs its conrſe weſtward through New 


Caſtile, by Medelin, Merida, and Badajox, where it 
begins to bend its conrſe ſouthwards, between Portu- 
gat and Andaluſia, falling into the bay of Cadiz near 


Ayamonte. 


Anas, in ornithology, a genus of birds belonging 
to the order of anſcres. The beak of this genus is a 
little obtaſe, covered with an epidermis or {kin, gib- 
bous at the baſe and broad at the apex : the tongue is 
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obtuſe and fleſhy ; the feet are webbed and fitted for Anas: 


for purſes, and appears not unlike ſhagreen. 


turn to other, more hoſpitable, ſhores. 


ANA 


ſwimming. The ſpecies are, 
1. The cygnus, ferus & manſuetus. 

. The ferns, with a ſemicylindrical black bill, yel- 
low wax, and a white body, is the whiſtling or wild 
ſwan of Engliſh authors, and is leſs than the tame or 
mute ſpecies, being about five feet in length. Theſe 
birds inhabit the northern world as high as Iecland, 
and as low as the ſoft climate of Greece or of Lydia, 
the modern Anatolia, in Afia Minor : it even deſcends 
as low as Egypt. They ſwarm, during ſummer, in 
the great lakes and marſhes of the Tartarian and Si- 
berian deſarts; and reſort in great numbers to winter 
about the Caſpian and Euxine ſcas. Thoſe of the 
eaſtern parts of Siberia retire beyond Kamtſchatka, 
cither to the coaſts of America, or to the iſles north 
of Japan. In Siberia they ſpread far north, but not 
to the Arctic circle. They arrive in Hudſon's Bay about 
the end of May, where they breed in great numbers on 
the ſhores, in the iflands, and in the inland lakes; but 
all rctire to the ſouthern parts of North-America in au- 
tumn, even as low as Carolina and Louiſiana, In Ca- 
rolina they are ſaid to be of two ſorts ; the larger, 
called from its note the Trumpeter, arrive in great 
flocks to the freſh rivers in winter, and in February 
retire to the great lakes to breed: the leſſer are called 
Hoopers,and frequent moſtly the ſalt water. The In- 
dians of Louiſiana wear the ſkins, with the down at- 
tached to them, ſewed together by way of covering; 
and of the larger feathers they make diadems for their 
chicfs, as well as weave the ſmaller on threads, as bar- 
bers do their wigs, with which they cover an 
ments, which are worn only by women of the higheſt 
rank. In Auguſt theſe birds loſe their feathers, and 
are not able to fly ; when the natives of Iceland and 
Kamtſchatka hunt them with dogs, which catch them by 
the neck, and eaſily ſecure their prey. In the laſt 
place they are alſo Lilled with clubs. The eggs are 
accounted good food ; and the fleſh, eſpecially that of 
the young, is much eſteemed by the inhabitants. The 
nſes of the feathers are manifeſt to every one; and 
the ſkins of the body are worn by the inhabitants; be- 
ſides which, that of the lcgs, taken off whole, is Wed 
Wil 
ſwans, Linnæus ſays, frequently viftit Sweden after a 
thaw, and are caught with apples in which a hook is 
concealed. The wild ſwan frequents the coaſts of Great 
Britain, in hard winters, in large flocks, but does not 


breed there. Martin “ acquaints us, that ſwans come in * Dyſeript, 
October in great number to Lingey, one of the Weſt- Weſt. Jlles, 
ern ifles ; and continue there till March, when they 77» 


return northward to breed. A few continue in Main- 
land, one of the Orkneys, and breed in the little iſles 
of the freſh- water lochs : but the multitude retires at 
the approach of ſpring. On that account, ſwans are 
there the country-man's almanack : on their quitting 


the ille, they preſage good weather; on their arrival, 


they announce bad. Theſe, as well as moſt other wa- 
ter- fowl, prefer, for the purpoſe of incubation, thoſe 
places that are leaſt frequented by mankind : accord- 


ingly we find that the lakes and foreſts of the diſtant 


Lapland are filled during ſummer with myriads of wa- 
ter-fowl ; and there ſwans, ge eſe, the dnck-tribe, gooſ- 
anders, divers, &c. paſs that ſeaſon ; but in autumn re- 


This 


{ 
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Ans. This ſpecies has ſeveral diſtinctions from the ſpecies 
A which in Britain is called the lame ſwan. In Ruſſia 
this ſpecics more fitly claims the name, it being the 
kind moſt commonly tamed in that empire. The 
whiſtling ſwan carries its neck quite erect, the other 
ſyims with it arched, This is far inferior in ſize. 
This has twelve ribs on a ſide, the mute only eleven. 
Bat the moſt remarkable is the ſtrange figure of the 
windpipe ; which falls into the cheſt, then turns back 
like a trumpet, and afterwards makes a ſecond bend to 
join the lungs. Thus it is enabled to utter a loud and 
ſhrill note. The other ſwan, on the 2 is the 
moſt ſilent of birds: it can do nothing more than hiſs, 
which it does on receiving any provocation. The 
vocal kind emits its loud notes _— flying or 
calling. Its ſound is, %%%, whooh, very loud and 
ſhrill, but not diſagrecable, when heard far above one's 
head and modulated by the winds. The natives of 
Iceland compare it to the notes of a violin. In fact, 
they hear it (ſays Mr Pennant) at the end of their 
long and gloomy winter, when the return of the ſwans 
announces the return of ſummer ; every note muſt be 
therefore melodious which preſages the ſpeedy thaw, 
and the releaſe from their tedious confinement. 

It is from this ſpecies alone that the ancients have 
given the fable of the ſwan being endued with the 
powers of melody. Embracing the Pythagorian doc- 
trine, they made the body of this bird the manſion of 
the ſouls of departed pocts ; and after that, attributed 

to the birds the ſame faculty of harmony which their 
inmates poſſeſſed in a pre- exiſtent ſtate, The vulgar, 
not diſtinguiſhing between ſweetneſs of numbers and 
melody of voice, thought that real which was only in- 
tended figuratively. The mute ſwan, Mr Pennant ob- 
ſerves, never frequents the Padus, nor is ever ſeen on 
the Cayſter in Lydia; each of them ſtreams celebrated 
by the poets for the great reſort of ſwans. 

In time, a ſwan became a common trop for a bard. 
Horace calls Pindar Dircaum Cygnum ; and in one ode 
cven ſuppoſes himſelf changed into a ſwan, Virgil 
ſpeaks of his poetical brethren in the ſame manner: 


Vare, tuum nomen 
Cantantes ſublime ferent ad ſidera cygni. Eclog, ix. 


When he ſpeaks of them figuratively, he aſcribes tothem 
melody, or the power of muſic ; but when he talks of 
them as birds, he lays aſide fiction, and, like a true 
naturaliſt, gives them their real note: 


Dant ſonitum rauci per ſtagna loquacia cygni. 
N | Aneid. Lib. xi. 458. 


It wagwalſo a popular opinion among the ancients, 
that the ſwan foretold its own end. To explain this, 
we muſt conſider the twofold character of the poet, 
vates and poeta, which the fable of the tranſmigration 
continues to the bird, or they might be ſuppoſed to 
derive that faculty from. Apollo their patron deity, the 
god of prophecy and divination. 

As to their being ſuppoſed to ſing more ſweetly at 
the approach of death, the cauſe is beautifully explain- 
ed by Plato, who attributes that unuſual melody to the 
ſame ſort of ecftaſy that good men are ſometimes ſaid 
to enjoy at that awful hour, foreſeeing the joys that are 
preparing for them on putting off mortality. | 

B, The manſuetus, or mute ſwan, is the largeſt of 
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ſon of our ſovereign lord the king. And by the eleventh 


ANA 
the Britiſh birds. It is diſtinguiſhed externally from 
the wild wan; firſt, by its ſize, being much larger; 
ſecondly, by its bill, which in this is red, and the tip 
and ſides black, and the ſkin between the eyes and bill 
is of the ſame colour. Over the baſe of the upper man- 
dible, projects a black callous knob; the whole plu- 
mage, in old birds, is white ; in young ones, aſh-colour- 
ed till the ſecond year: the legs are duſky ; but Dr 
Plott mentions a variety found on the Trent near Ru- 
gely, with red legs. 

he ſwan is found wild in Ruſſia and Siberia, moſt 
plentiful in the laſt. It arrives later from the ſouth, 
and does not ſpread ſo far north. Thoſe about the 
ſouthern part of the Caſpian Sea are very large, and 
much eſteemed for the uſe of the table. The ſwan is 
held in high veneration by the Mahometans. It is a 
very ſtrong bird, and ſometimes excecding fierce : has 
not unfrequently been known to throw down and tram- 
ple under feet youths of fiftcen or ſixteen years of age, 
and an old one to break the leg of a man with a ſtroke 
of the wings. It is ſaid to be very long-lived, and fre- 
quently to arrive at the hundredth year. The young 
are not perfe& in plumage till the ſecond year. The 
ſwan lays the firſt egg in February, and continues Jay- 
ing every other day to the amount of fix, ſeven, or 
eight eggs; theſe it places on a bed of graſs near the 
water, and fits ſix weeks. It feeds on both fiſh and 
herbage. 

No bird, perhaps, makes ſo inelegant a figure out 
of the water, or has the command of ſuch beautiful 
attitudes on that element, as the ſwan : almoſt every 
poet has taken notice of it; but none with that juſt- 
neſs of deſcription, and in ſo pictureſque a manner, as 


Milton : 


The ſwan, with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet, Par. Loft, B. vii. 


In former times, it was ſerved up at every great feaſt, 
when the elegance of the table was meaſured by the 
ſize and quantity of the good cheer, Cygnets are to 
this day fattencd at Norwich about Chriſtmas, and are 
{old for a guinea a- piece. 3 

Swans were formerly held in ſuch great eſteem in 
England, that by an act of Edward IV. c. 6. © no one 
that poſſeſſed a freehold of leſs clear yearly value than 
five marks, was permitted to keep any, other than th: 


of Henry VII. c. 17. the puniſhment for taking their 
eggs was impriſonment for a year and a day, and a 
fine at the king's will. Though at preſent they are 
not ſo highly valued as a delicacy, yet great numbers are 
preſerved for their beauty ; multitudes are to be ſeen on 
the Thames and Trent, but no where greater numbers 
thanon the falt-water inlet of the ſea near Abbotſbury 

in Dorſetſhire. 5 
2. The cygnoides, with à ſemicylindrical bill, gib- 
bous wax, and tumid eye-brows. It is the ſwan- gooſe 
of Ray, from Guinea. There is likewiſe a variety of 
this ſpecies, of a leſs ſize, called the gooſe of Muſcovy. 
They are found wild about the Lake Baikal in the 
eaſt of Siberia, and in Kamtſchatka. They are alſo 
kept tame in moſt parts of the Ruſſian empire. Theſe 
birds likewiſe inhabit China, and are common at the 
Cape of Good Hope. This is no doubt the ſpecies 
; mentioned 
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membrane which hangs beneath the throat, as it is 
ſafficiently tough for ſuch purpoſes, and will hold two 
unds of tobacco. | | 
They are ſufficiently common in Britain, and rea- 
dily mix with the common gooſe ; the breeds uniting 
as freely, and continuing to produce as certainly, as if 
no ſich mixture had taken place. They are much 
more noiſy than the common tame geeſe, taking alarm 
at the leaſt noiſe ; and even without diſturbance will 
emit their harſh and diſagreeable ſcream the whole day 
through. They walk very erect, with the neck much 
elevated; and as they bear a middle line between that 
of the ſwan and gooſe, they have not improperly been 


called es beth 


3. The tadorna, or ſhelldrake, has a flat bill, a com- 


| preſſed forehead, a greeniſh black head, and the body 

is variegated with white. This ſpecies is found as far 
as Iceland to the north. It viſits Sweden and the Ork. 
neys in the winter, and returns in Spring. It is found in 
Aſia about the Caſpian Sca, and all the ſalt lakes of 
the Tartarian and Siberian deſarts, as well as in Kamt- 
ſchatka. Late voyagers, if right in the ſpecies, have 
alſo met with it at Falkland Iſles and Van Diemen's 
Land. It breeds in deſerted rabbit holes, or occupies 
them in the abſence of the owners, who, rather than 
make an attempt at diſlodging the intruders, form 
others; though, in defect of ready-made quarters, 
theſe birds will frequently dig holes for themſelves. 
They lay fifteen or ſixteen roundiſn white eggs. Theſe 
are placed at the farther end of the hole, covered with 
down ſupplied from the breaſt of the female, who its 
about 30 days. She is very careful of her young, and 
will often carry them from place to place in her bill : 
this we are certain of ({4ys Mr Mr Latham), from a 
young one having been dropt at the foot of an intelli- 
gent friend unhurt, by the mother flying over his 

cad.” When a perſon attempts to take their young, 
the old birds ſhow great addreſs in diverting his at- 
tention from the brood : they will fly along the ground 
as if wounded, till the former are got into a place of 
ſecurity, and then return and colle& them together. 
From this inſtinctive cunning, Turner, with good rea- 
ſon, imagines them to be the chenalopex, or e 
of the ancients. The natives of the Orkneys to this 
day call them the - gooſe, from an attribute of that 
quadruped. 

The young, as ſoon as hatched, take to the water, 
and ſwim ſurpriſingly well; but do not come to their 
full plumage till the ſecond year. This ſpecies, Mr 
Latham informs us, may he hatched under a tame duck, 
and the young readily brought up ; but are apt, ary 
few years, to attempt the maſtery over the reſt of the 
poultry. In a ſtate of nature their foed ſeems chiefly 
to be ſmall fiſh, marine inſects, and ſhells; herbage has 
likewiſe been found in their ſtomachs. In a tame ſtate 
will cat bread, grain, and greens. Their great beauty 
would tempt us to endeavour at domeſticating the race; 
but it will not thrive completely, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſalt water, which ſomehow ſeems eflen- 
tial to its well-being. The fleſh likewiſe is rank and 
unſavoury, though the eggs have at all times been 
thought very good. 


4. The ſpectabilis, has a compreſſed bill, gibbous at 
Vor. I. 


1 | oof 1] 
Anas. mentioned by Kolben, called crop-700/2 ; who ſays, that 
——— the ſailors make tobacco-pouches and purſes of the 
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the baſe, a black feathe 
It is the grey-headed duck of Edwards, and the king- 


| duck of Pennant. This beautiful ſpecies is found at 


Hudſon's Bay, at Churchill River, and (though ſcarce) 
at York Fort; in winter it is met with as far ſouth as 


New-York. Itis pretty frequent in the north of Si- 


beria and Kamtſchatka; it is found alſo on the coaſt. 
of Norway, and has been killed in the Orkneys, It is 

common in Greenland; where the fleſh is accounted 
excellent, and the crude gibbous part of the bill a great 
delicacy. It produces a down equally valuable as the 
eider. The ſkins are ſewed together, and make warm 
garments. The natives kill them with darts, and uſe 
the following method to ſucceed ;—A number of men 
in canoes falling in with a flock while ſwimming, on a 
ſudden ſet up a ſhouting, making as much noiſe as they 
can ; on which, the birds being too much frightened 
to fly away, dive under the water ; but as the place at 


which they are to riſe again is known by the bubbling 


of the water above, the hunters follow them up as cloſe 
as may be; and after acting this three or four times 
over, the birds become ſo ron as to be eaſily kill- 
ed.— This ſpecies builds on the ſides of ponds and ri- 
vers, making its neſt of ſticks and moſs, and lining it 
with feathers from the breaſt. It Jays four or five 
whitiſh eggs, as large as thoſe of the gooſe. The 
young fly in July. The food conſiſts chiefly of worms 
and graſs. a e 

5. The fuſca, or velvet duck, is of a blackiſh colour, 
has a white ſpot behind the eyes, and a white line on 
the wings. The male of this ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by 
a gibbolny at the baſe of the bill. It is the black duck. 
of Ray, and is in length about 20 inches. This ſpe- 
cies frequents Hudſon's Bay in ſummer, where it 
breeds. The neſt is compoſed of graſs ; in which it 
lays from four to ſix white eggs, and hatches in July, 
It feeds on graſs, and is known by the names of c 
cuſi qua tum, It retires ſouth in winter: when it is 
frequently ſeen as far ſouth as New-York, Our late 
navigators met with it at Aoonalaſhka. It is now and 
then ſeen on the coaſts of England, but is not com- 
mon. It is more frequent on the continent, inhabit- 
ing Denmark and Ruſſia, In ſome parts of Siberia it 
is very common ; and it enters the liſt of thoſe found 
at Kamtſchatka. In breeding-time, it goes far inland 
to lay the eggs; which are eight or ten in number, 
and white. After the ſeaſon is over, the males are 
ſaid to depart; the females ſtaying behind till the young 
are able to fly, when the two laſt go likewiſe off, but 
to what part is not certain. It is in great plenty at 
Ochotſka, Eſpecially about the equinox. Fifty or 
more of the natives go in boats and ſurrotind the whole 
flock, driving them into the flood of the river Ochot- 
ſka: and, as ſoon as it ebbs, the whole company fall 
on them at once with clubs, and often knock ſo many 
of them on the head that each man has 20 or 30 for 
his ſhare. | | | 

6. The nigra, or ſcoter, is totally black, and has a 
gibboſity at the baſe of the bill; the tail reſembles a 
wedge; the female is browniſh, It is the leſſer black 
diver of Ray, and meaſures in length 22 inches. Theſe 
birds are found on the northern coaſts of England and 
thoſe of Scotland in the winter ſeaſon; but no where 
ſo common as on the French coaſts, where they are 
ſecn in prodigious numbers from November to March, 

| 40 eſpecially 


carina, and a hoary head. Anas... 
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eſpecially if the wind be to the north or north-weſt. 
ficf food is a glaſſy biyalve ſhell, near an inch 
long, called by the French vaimeaux. Theſe they are 
perpetually diving after, frequently to the depth of 
ſome fathoms ; and an uſual method of catching them 
is by placing nets under the water in ſuch places as 
the ſhells arc moſt numerous; by which means 30 or 
dozen of them have been taken in one tide, The 
ay ſeems to be ſpent by theſe birds between diving 
and flying to ſmall diſtances over the water, which it 
does ſo low as frequently to dip the legs therein. It 


ſwallows the food whole, and ſoon digeſts the ſhells, 
which are found quite crumbled to powder among the 


cxcrements. It has been kept tame for ſome time, 
and will feed on ſoaked bread, The fleſh taſtes fiſhy 
to an extreme; on which account it is allowed by the 
Roman-Catholics to be caten on faſt days and in lent; 
and indeed muſt be a ſufficicnt mortification, —Thele 
birds abound in all the northern parts of the continent, 


| Lapland, Sweden, Norway, and Ruſſia; and are found 


in great plenty on the great lakes and rivers on the 
north and eaſt of Siberia, as well as on the ſca ſhores. 
It likewiſe inhabits North-America ; being met with 
at New-York; and in all probability much more to 
the north on this continent and that of Aſia, Oſbeck 
having met with them in 30 and 34 deyrecs ſouth la- 
titude, between the iſland of Java and St Paul, in the 
month of June. | 

7. The anſer, feres et manſuetus ; or grey lag, and 
tame gooſe, The prey lag or wild gooſe, is two fect 
nine inches in length, and five fect. in extent. The 
bill is large and elevated ; of a fleſh colour, tinged with 
yellow ; the head and neck cinercous; breaſt and bel- 
ly whitiſh, clouded with grey or aſh colour ; back, 
grey; the legs of a fleſh colour. This ſpecies reſides 
in the fens the whole year; breeds there, and hatches 
about eight or nine young, which are often taken, ca- 


lily tamed, and eſteemed moſt excellent meat, ſuperior | 


to the domeſtic gooſe, Towards winter they collect 
in great flo:ks, but in all ſeaſons live and feed in the 
feng. On the continent they are migratory, changing 
place in large flocks, often 500 or more: in this caſe, 
the flock is triangular in ſhape, with one point fore- 
moſt; and as the goole which is firſt is tired ſooneſt, 
it has been ſcen to drop behind, and another to take 
his place. In very ſmall flocks, however, they are 
ſometimes ſeen to follow one another in a direct line. 
Geeſe ſeem to be general inhabitants of the globe, 

The manſuetus, is the grey lag in a ſtate of dome- 
ſtication, and from which it varies in colour, though 
much leſs ſo than either the mallard or cock, being 
ever more or leſs verging to grey; though in all caſes 
the whiteneſs of the vent, and upper tail coverts, is ma- 
nileſt. It is frequently found quite white, eſpecially 
the males; and doubts have ariſen, which of the two 
colours {hould have the preference in point of cating. — 
Tame peeſe are kept in great multitudes in the fens of 
Lincolnſhire, in England; a ſingle perſon will have 
co old geeſe, each of which will rear ſeven ; ſo that 
towards the end of the ſeaſon he will become poſſeſſed 
of 8000. During the breeding-ſcaſon theſe birds are 


lodged in the ſame houſe with the inhabitants, and 


even in their very bed-chambers: in every apartment 
are three 19ws of coarſe wicker pens, placed one above 
auother; cach bird has its ſeparate lodge divided from 
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the other, which it keeps poſſeſſion of during the time 


of ſuting. A perſon called a gozzard, i. e. gooſe-herd, ——— 


attends the flock, and twice a-day drives the whole to 
water; then brings them back to their habitations, help- 
ing thoſe that live in the upper ſtorics to their neſts, 
without ever miſplacing a ſingle bird. The geeſe are 
plucked five times in the year: the firft plucking is at 


Lady-day, for feathers and quills; the ſame is renew- 


ed, for feathers only, four times more between that 
and Michaelmas. The old geeſe ſubmit quictly to the 
operation, but the young ones are very noiſy and unruly. 
If the ſeaſon proves cold, numbers of them die by this 
barbarous 2 hu Vaſt numbers of geeſe are driven 
annually to London, to ſupply the markets; among 
them, all the ſupcrannuated geeſe and ganders, which, 
1 a, courſe of plucking, prove uncommonly tough 
an "I 1 | | 
The gooſe in general breeds only once in a year; 
but will frequently have two hatches in a ſeaſon, if 
well kept. The time of ſitting is about 30 days. They 
will alſo produce eggs ſufficient for three broods, if 
they are taken away in ſucceſſion. It is ſaid to be ve- 
ry long-lived, as we have authority for their arriving 
at no leſs than 100 years. | 
8. The bean gooſe is two feet ſeven inches in length; 
in extent four feet eleven. The bill, which is the chief 
diſtinction between this and the former, is ſmall, much 
compreſſed near the end, whitiſh, and ſomewhat pale 
red in the middle, and black at the baſe and nail: the 
head and neck are cinercous brown, tinged with ferru- 
ginous ; brcaſt and belly dirty white, clouded with ci- 
nereous; the back of a pale ath colour; feet and legs 
of a ſaffron colour; claws black. This ſpecies arrives 


in Lincolnſhire in autumn; and is called the Sau g, 


from the likeneſs of the nail of the bill to a horſe-hean, 
They always light on corn-fields, and feed much on the 
green wheat. They never breed in the fens; but all 
iſappcar in May. They retreat to the ſequeſtered 
wilds of the north of Europe ; in their migration they 
fly a great hcight, cackling as they go. They preſerve 
a $ren regularity in their motions ; ſometimes forming 
a ſtraight line; at others, aſſuming the ſhape of a wedge, 
which facilitates their progreſs, for they cut the air rea- 
dier in that form than if they flew pell-mell. | 

9. The erythropus, or laughing gooſe of Edwards, 
is a native of Europe and America, The length of 
this ſpecies is about two feet four, the extent four fect 
ſix; the bill is elevated, of a pale yellow colour, with a 
white ring at the baſe; the forchead is white; the 
breaſt and belly are of a dirty white, marked with great 
ſpots of black; and the legs yellow. Theſe viſit the 
fens and other parts of England during winter, in ſmall 
flocks; they Keep always in marſhy places, and never 
frequent the corn-lands. They diſappear in the ear- 
lieſt ſpring, and none are ſeen after the middle of 
March, Linnaeus makes this gooſe the female of the 
bernacle ; but Mr Pennant thinks his opinion not well 
founded. 

The bernacie (erythropus mas Lin.) is two feet one 
inch in length, the breadth four feet five inches: the 
bill is black; the forehead and cheeks are white; from 
the bill to the eyes, there is a black line; the hind 
part of the head, the whole neck, and upper part of the 
breaſt and back, are of a deep black; the tail is black, 
the legs arc of the ſame colour, and ſmall. Thole birds 

appcar 
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Anas. appear in vaſt flocks during winter, on the north-weſt 
—— coaſts of Great-Britain: they are very ſhy and wild; 


but on being taken, grow in a few days as familiar as 
our tame geeſe. In February they retire as far as Lap- 
land, Greenland, and even Spitzbergen, to breed. 
They live to a great age: the Rev. Dr Buckworth of 
Spalding, had one which was kept in the family above 
32 years, but was blind during the two laſt; what i 
age was when firſt taken, was unknown. | 
Theſe are the birds that about 200 years ago were 
believed to be generated out of wood, or rather a fpe- 
cies of ſhell that is often found ſticking to the bottoms 
of ſhips, or fragments of them ; and were called tree- 


*Sce Lepar. geefe *, Theſe were alſo thought by ſome writers to 


ave been the chenalopeces of Pliny ; they ſhould have 
ſaid chenerotes, for thoſe were the birds which that na- 
turaliſt ſaid were found in Britain: but as he has ſcarce 
left us any deſcription of them, it is difficult to ſay which 
ſpecies he intended. Mr Pennant imagines it to be 
the following; which is far inferior in ſize to the wild- 
gooſe, and very delicate food, in both reſpects ſuiting 
his deſcription of the cheneros, 
ro. The race-horſe or loggerhead gooſe, is in length 
32 inches, and weighs from 20 to 30 pounds. The 
bill is three inches long, and of an orange colour : the 
irides are orange, ſurrounded: with black, and then 
with orange : the head, neck, and upper parts of the 
body are of a deep aſh- colour; the outer edge of the 
ſecondaries white, — a band of the ſame on the 
wing: the under parts of the body duſky down the 
middle; over the thighs cinereous blue; vent white; 
quills and tail black: the wings are very ſhort, not 
reaching to the rump: on the bend of the wing is a 
yellow knob, half an inch in length; the legs are 
browniſh orange, the webs duſky, and the claws black. 


Theſe inhabit Falkland Iſlands, Staaten Land, &c. and 


were moſtly ſcen in pairs, though ſometimes they were 
obſcrved in large flocks. From the ſhortneſs of their 
wings they were unable to fly; but they made conſi- 
derable uſe of them when in the water, on which they 
ſeemed as it were to run, at leaſt they ſwam, with the 
aſſiſtance of the wings uſed as oars, at an incredible 
rate, inſomuch that it was a moſt difficult thing to ſhoot 
them while on that element : to catch them, the ſailors 
uſed to ſurround a flock with boats, and drive them on 
ſhore; where, unable to raiſe themſelves from the 
ground, they ran very faſt, but ſoon growing tired, and 
ſquatting down to reſt, were readily overtaken, and 
knocked on the head. Their fleſh was ſometimes cat- 
en by the ſailors, in defect of that of the buſtard goofe ; 
but it was not much reliſhed, being rank and fiſhy, and 
thought more fit ſor the hogs, which ate it greedily, 
and fatied well upon it, boiled. 

11. The ſnow-gooſe is in length two feet eight inch- 
es, and weighs between five and (ix pounds. The bill 
is ſomewhat ſerrated at the edges; the upper mandible 
ſcarlet, the lower whitiſh: the general colour of the 
plumage is ſnow white, except the firſt ten quills, which 
are black, with white ſhafts: the legs are of a deep 
red. The young are of a blue colour, till they are a 
year old. Theſe are very numerous at Hudſon's-Bay, 
and called by the natives Way-way and Mapa whe whe. 
They viſit Severn River in May, and ſtay a fortnight ; 
but go farther north to breed: they return to Severn- 
Fort the beginning of September, and ſtay to the mid- 
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which gave the ſportſman opportunity 
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are obſcrved to be attended with their young, in flocks 
innumerable, At this time many thouſands are killed 
by the inhabitants; who pluck them, and take out the 
entrails, and putting the bodies into holes dug in the 
2 cover them with earth, which freezing above 
them, keeps them perfectly ſweet throughout the ſe- 
vere ſeaſon; during which there is no more to do than 
occaſionally to open one of thoſe ſtore houſes, when they 
find them ſweet and good. They ſeem to occupy all 
the weſtern ſide of America. In the ſummer months, 
they are plenty on the arctic coaſt of Siberia, but ne- 
ver migrate beyond longitude 130. They are ſuppoſed 
to paſs the winter in more moderate climes, as they 
have been ſeen flying at a great height over Sileſia; 


probably on their paſſage to ſome other country, as it 


does not appear that they continue there. In like man- 
ner, thoſe of America paſs the winter in Carolina. 
Here they arrive in vaſt flocks; and feed on the roots 


of ſage and graſs, which they tear up like hogs. It 


uſed to be a common practice in that country to burn 
a piece of a marſh, which enticed the gecſe to come 
there, as they conld then more readily * at the roots, 
killing as ma- 
ny as he pleaſed. This ſpecies is the moſt numerous 
and the moſt ſtupid of all the gooſe race. They ſeem 
to want the inſtinct of others, by their arriving at the 
mouths of the Arctic Aſiatic rivers before the ſeaſon 
in which they can poſſibly ſubſiſt. They are annually 
guilty of the ſame miſtake, and annually compelled to 
make a new migration to the ſouth in queſt of food, 
where they paſs their time till the northern eſtuaries _ 
are freed from the bonds of ice. They have ſo little 
of the ſhyneſs of other geeſe, that they are taken in 
the moſt ridiculous manner imaginable about Jakut, 
and the other parts of Siberia, which they frequent. 
The inhabitants firſt place, near the banks of the ri- 
vers, a great net, in a ſtraight line, or elſe form a ho- 
vel of ſkins ſewed together. This done, one of the 
company dreſſes himſelf in the ſkin of a white rein- 
deer, advances towards the flock of geeſe, and then 
turns back towards the net or the hovel; and his com- 
panions go behind the flock, and by making a noiſc 
drive them forward. The ſimple birds miſtake the 
man in white for their leader, and follow him within 
reach of the net, which is ſuddenly pulled down and 
captivates the whole. When he chooſes to conduct 
them to the hovel, they follow in the ſame manner ; he 
creeps in at a hole left for that purpoſe, and out at ano- 
ther on the oppoſite ſide, which he cloſes up. The 
geeſe follow him through the firſt ; and as ſoon as they 
are got in, he paſſes round, and ſecures every one. 
12. The great gooſe is of a very large ſize, weigh- 
ing near 25 or 30 Ruſſian pounds. The bill is black; 
baſe of it tawny: body duſky; the under parts ate 
white; the legs ſcarlet. It is found on the eaſt of Si- 
beria, from the river Lena to Kamtſchatka; and is 
taken in great numbers. 
13. The rucofilis, or red-breaſted gooſe, isin length 
21 inches; weight three pounds troy. The bill is 
ſmall, and brown; the tail black; the irides are yel- 
low brown ; round the eyes fringed with brown; fore 
part of the head and crown black, paſſing backwards 
in a narrow ſtripe quite to the back; on the breaſt is 
a narrow band 0 white feathers with black cnds form- 
ba 402 
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ing a band of white and another of black: the ſides 
are ſtriped with black: back and wings black, the laſt 
even with the tail: legs black. This moſt clegant of 
geeſe is found to breed from the mouth of the Ob, along 
the coaſts of the Icy ſea, to that of the Lena. Its 
winter quarters are not certainly known, Small flocks 
are obſerved in the ſpring fiying from the Caſpian ſea 
along the Volga northward ; and are ſeen about Zari- 
zyn, between the ſixth and tenth of April. They reſt 
a little time on the banks of the Sarpa, but ſoon reſume 
their arctic courſe, Their winter retreat is 3 
in Perſia, They are highly eſteemed for the table, 
being quite free from any fiſhy taſte. 

14. The caſarca, or ruddy-gooſe, is larger than a 
mallard, and ſeems even larger than it really is, from 
the, length of wing, and ſtanding high on its legs. The 
bill is black: the irides are ycllowiſh brown: forchead, 


cheeks, and throat, yellowiſh : fore part of the neck 


ferruginous, encircled with a collar of black, inclining 


to deep rufous on the throat: the breaſt and ſide are 


pale rufous; the belly is obſcure: the back is pale; 
the lower part is undulated, hoary, and brown, not ve- 


ry diſtin ; the rump and tail are greeniſh black; the 
legs long and black. This ſpecies is found in all the 
ſouthern parts of Ruſſia and Siberia in plenty. In win- 
ter it migrates into India, and returns northward in 


ſpring. It makes its neſt in the craggy banks of the 
Wolga and other rivers, or in the hollows ef the de- 


ſerted hillocks of, marmots ; making it after the man- 
ner of the ſhelldrake, and is ſaid to form burrows for 


itſelf in the manner of that bird. It has been known 
alſo to lay in a hollow tree, lining the neſt with its own 
feathers, It is monogamous: the male and female fit 


in turns. The eggs are like thoſe of the common 
duck, When the young come forth, the mother will 
often carry them from 


e place of hatching to the wa- 
ter with her bill, They have been attempted to be do- 


meſticated, by rearing the young under tame ducks; 


but without ſucceſs, as they ever are wild, effecting 
their eſcape the firſt opportunity : or, if the old ones 
are taken and confined, they lay the eggs in a diſperſed 
manner, and never ſit, The voice is not unlike the 
note of a clarinet, while flying ; at other times they 


cry like a peacock, eſpecially when kept tame; and 
now and then cluck like a hen, 


It is very choice of 
its mate; for if the male is killed, the female will not 
leave the gunner till ſhe has been two or three times 
ſhot at. The fleſh is thought very good food. 

15. The bernicla is of a brown colour; with the 
head, neck, and breaſt, black; and a white collar. 


Theſe birds, like the bernacles, frequent the Britiſh 


coaſts in winter; and are particularly plenty, at times, 
on thoſe of Holland and Ireland, where they are taken 
in nets placed acroſs the rivers. In ſome dry ſeaſons 
they have reſorted to the coaſts of Picardy, in France, 
in ſuch prodigious flocks, as to prove a peſt io the inha- 
bitants, eſpecially in the winter of the year 1740, 
when theſe birds deſtroyed all the corn near the ſea- 
coaſts, by tearing it up by the roots. A general war 
for this reaſon was declared againſt them, and carried 
on in earneſt, by knocking them on the head with 


clubs; but their numbers were ſo prodigious, that this 


availed but little: nor were the inhabitants relieved 
from this ſcourge till the north wind which had brought 
them ceaſed to blow, when they took leave, They 
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tarning ſouthward in autumn. They fly in the ſhape of 
a wedge, like the wild geeſe, with great clamour. 
They are called in Shetland, Horra geeſe, from being 
found in that found. They are common alſo in Ame- 
rica: breeding in the iſlands, and along the coaſt, and 
feed about high-water mark. Their food conſiſts of 
plants, ſuch as the ſmall biſtort, and black-berried 
heath, ſca-worms, berries, and the like. They are 
apt to have a fiſhy taſte, but in general. are thought 
good food. The ſame fable has been told of this bird 
as of the bernacle, in reſpect to its being bred from 
trees. Called at Hudſon's-Bay, Wetha may pa wew. 
16. The canadenſis is brown; its head and neck are 
black, and the throat is white, It meaſures three and an 
half feet in length. It is fonnd during the ſummer in 
Hudſon's-Bay, and parts beyond ; alſo in Greenland ; 
and, in the ſummer months, in various parts of North. 
America, as far as Carolina, Numbers breed at Hud- 
ſon's-Bay, and lay fix or ſeven eggs; but the major 
part retire ſtill farther north. Their firſt appearance 
in the Bay is from about the middle of April to about 
the middle of May, when the inhabitants wait for them 
with impatience, being one of the chief articles for 
food, and many years kill 3000 or 4000, which are 
ſalted and barrelled. Their arrival is the harbinger 
of ſpring, and the month is named by the Indians the 
g00ſe-moon. The Britiſh ſend out their ſervants, as well 
as Indians, to ſhoot theſe birds on their paſſage. It is 
in vain to purſue them; they therefore form a row of 
huts made of boughs, at muſket-ſhot diſtance from each, 
other, and place them in a line acroſs the vaſt marſhes 
of the conntry. Each hovel, or, as they are called, ftarnd, 
is occupied only by a ſingle perſon. Theſe attend the 
flight of the birds, and on their approach mimic their 
cackle ſo well, that the geeſe will anſwer, and wheel, 
and come nearer the ſtand. The ſportſman keeps mo- 
tionleſs, and on his knees, with his gun cocked, the 
Whole time; and never fires till he has ſeen the eyes 
of the geeſe. He fires as they are going from him, 
then * up another gun that lies by him, and diſ- 
charges that. The geeſe which he has killed he ſets 
upon ſticks as if alive, to decoy others; he alſo makes 
artificial birds for the ſame purpoſe. In a good day 
(for they fly in very uncertain and unequal numbers) 
a ſingle Indian will kill 200. Notwithſtanding every 
ſpecies of gooſe has a different call, yet the Indians are 
admirable in their imitation of every one. In this fport, 
however, they muſt be very careful to ſecrete them- 
ſelves ; for the birds are very ſhy and on the leaſt mo- 
tion fly off directly. On their return ſouth, which is 
from the middle of Auguſt to the middle of October, 
much hayoc is made among them; but theſe are pre- 
ſerved freſh for winter ſtore, by putting them, fea- 
thers and all, into a large hole dug in the ground, and 
covering them with mould; and theſe, during the 
whole time of the froſt's laſting, are found perfectly 
ſweet and good. The Indians at Hndſon's-Bay call 
them Apiſli/ki/ſh. This ſpecies is now pretty common, 
in a tame ſtate, both on the continent and in England; 
onthe great canal of Verſailles hundreds are ſeen mix- 


ing with the ſwans with the greateſt cordiality; and 


the ſame at Chantilly, In England, likewiſe, they 
are thought a great ornament to the pieces of water 
| 11 
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counted good; and the feathers equal to thoſe of other 
geeſe, in ſo much as to prove an article of commerce 
much in the favour of thoſe places where they are in 
ſaſicient numbers. 4 | 
17. The molliſſima, or cider-duck, is double the 
ſize of the common duck, has a cylindrical bill, and the 
wax is divided behind, and wrinkled. The feathers, 
which are very ſoft and valuable, fall off during incu- 
bation. The male is white above, but black below and 
behind: the female is greeniſh. This ſpecies is found 
in the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, particularly on Oran- 
ſa, Barra, Rona, and Heiſker, and on the Farn Iſles; 
but in greater numbers in Norway, Iceland and Green- 
land ; from whence a vaſt quantity of the down, known 
by the name of eider or edder, which theſe birds fur- 
niſh, is annually exported. Its remarkably light, ela- 
ſtic, and warm qualities, make it highly eſteemed as a 
ſtuffing for coverlets, by ſuch whom age or infirmities 
render unable to ſupport the weight of common blan- 
kets. This down is produced from the breaſt of the birds 
in the breeding ſeaſon. It lays its eggs among the ſtones 
or plants near the ſhore ; and prepares a ſoft bed for 
them, by plucking the down from its own breaſt : the 
natives watch the opportunity, and take away both eggs 
and neſt : the duck lays again, and repeats the pluck- 
ing of its breaſt : if ſhe is robbed after that, ſhe will ſtill 
lay ; but the drakes muſt ſupply the down, as her ſtock 
is now exhauſted : but if her eggs are taken a third 
time, the wholly. deſerts the place. Sec Down. 
Theſe birds are not numerous on the iſles ; and it is 
obſerved that the drakes keep on thoſe moſt remote 
from the ſitting places. The ducks continue on their 
_ neſts till you come almoſt cloſe to them; and when they 
riſe, are very flow fliers. The number of eggs in each 
neſt are from three to five, warmly bedded in the 
down; of a pale olive colour; and very large, gloſſy, 
and ſmooth. They now and then, however, lay ſo 
many as eight; for Van Troil informs us that no leſs 
than 16 have been found in one neſt, with two females, 
who agree remarkably well together. In America, this 
bird is found as far ſouth as New-York, and breeds on 
the deſert iſles of New-England ; but moſt common 
every where to the north. They are ſaid to be con- 
ſtant to the ſame breeding places, and that a pair has 
been obſerved to _ e ſame neſt for 20 years to- 
gether. They take their young on their backs in- 
ſtantly to ſea ; then dive, to ſhake them off and teach 
them to ſhift for themſelves. It is ſaid, that the males 
are five years old before they come to their full colour; 
that they live to a great age, and will at length grow 
quite grey. Their food is ſhells, for which they dive 
to great depths. They are very numerous in the Eſ- 
quimaux lands, where, and in Greenland, they are cal- 
led mettek. The natives kill them on the water with 
darts, ſtriking them the moment they appear after di- 
ving ; and know the place from their being preceded 
by the riſing of bubbles. The fleſh is ſaid to be much 
valued. ; | 
18. The maula, or ſcanp-duck, is leſs than the com- 
mon duck. The bill is broad, flat, and of a greyiſh 
blue colour; the head and neck are black, gloſſed with 
green; the breaſt is black; the back, the coverts of 
the wings, and the ſcapulars, are finely marked withnu- 
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ſmaller. 
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merous narrow tranſyerſe bars of black and grey; the Anas. 


legs are duſky. Mr Willoughby acquaints us, that 
theſe birds take their name from feeding on ſcaup, or 
broken ſhell-fiſh ; they differ infinitely in colours, {6 that 
in a flock of 4o or 50 there are not two alike. | 

19. The moſchata, or Muſcovy duck of Ray, has a 
naked papillons face, and is a native of India.—It is 
bigger than the wild dack, being in length two feet. 
This ſpecies 1s pretty common in a domeſticated ſtate 
in almoſt every nation ; and the breed ought to be en- 
couraged, as there 1s more fleſh on it than on the com- 
mon duck, and of a very high flavour. The eggs 


are rounder than thoſe of a duck, and in young birds 


frequently incline to green. They lay more eggs, and 
ſit oftener, than other ducks. In an unconfined ſtate, 


they make the neſt on the ſtumps of old trees, and 


perch during the heat of the day on the branches of 
ſuch as are well clothed with leaves. When kept tame, 
they are ſufficiently docile ; and the male will not un- 
frequently aſſociate and produce a mongrel breed with 
the common ducks. 'The name of Muſcovy duck was 
given to them from their exhaling a muſky odour, 
which proceeds from the gland placed on the rump in 
common with other birds. | | 

20. The clypeata, or ſhovelar of Ray, has the end 
of its bill broad, rounded, and furniſhed with a ſmall 
hook. It is in length 21 inches; the female a trifle 
Both ſexes are apt to vary much in colour: 
the male likewiſe differs from the female inwardly, ha- 
ving juſt above the devarication of the windpipe where 
it paſſes into the lungs, an enlargement, or, as it is 
called by ſome, a labyrinth. — The chief food of this 
bird is inſects, for which it is continually muddling in 
the water with its bill. It is alſo ſaid dextrouſſy to 
catch flies which paſs in its way over the water. 
Shrimps, among other things, have been found in its 
ſtomach on diſſection. This ſpecies is alſo found in moſt 


parts of Germany; throughout the Ruſſian dominions, 


as far as Kamtſchatka ; and in North-America, in 
New-York and Carolina, during the winter ſeaſon. . It 
is accounted pretty good food. ; | 
21. The ſtrepera, or gad-wall, has the wings varie- 
gated with black, white, and red. It inhabits England 
in the winter months, and is alſo found at the ſame 
ſeaſon in various parts of France and Italy. It mi- 
grates as far as Sweden, as ſummer advances, in order 
to breed; and found throughout Ruſſia and Siberia, 
except in the caſtern part of the laſt, and Kamtſchatka. 
Being a very quick diver, it is difficult to be ſhot. It 
feeds morning and evening only, being hid among the 
reeds and ruſhes during the day. The noiſe it makes 
is not unlike that of a mallard, but louder. The fleſh 
is good. Hep ard 
22. The elangula, or golden eye of Ray, is varie- 


gue with black and white, and the head is interſper- 


ed with blackiſh green feathers: it has a white ſpot 
near the mouth ; and the eyes are of a ſhining gold co- 
lour. It is not unfrequent on the ſea-coaſts in winter, 


and appears iu ſmall flocks ; but paſſes to the north in 


ſpring in order to breed. It inhabits Sweden and 


Norway during the ſummer, It is an excellent diver, 
and feeds on ſmall ſhells. It is moſtly ſeen in the wa- 
ter, as it is very awkward in walking. It has been 
attempted to be domeſticated, but ſeems out of its ele- 
ment on land. With difficulty it can be brought to 
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jured, inſomuch as at laſt to hinder it from walking. 
The fleſh is much eſtcemed, and the birds are often 
ſeen in the market at the proper ſeaſon. This ſpecies 
is found in America ; in winter as low as New-York ; 
in ſummer, at Hudſon's Bay, where it frequents the 
freſh-watcr lakes, and makes in hollow trees a round 
neſt of graſs lined with feathers from its breaſt ; lays 
ſrom ſeven to ten white eggs. 

23. The merſa, or Ural duck of Pallas, is fomewhat 
bigger than the common teal. The bill is large, broad, 
very tumid above the noſtrils, and bifid in the adult 
bird, the end marked with diverging ſtrizz ; colour 
blue : the head, and part of the neck, are white; on 
the crown is a large patch of black : the middle of the 
neck is black: the fore-parts of the body are a yellow- 
iſh brown, undulated with black: the back is clouded 
with a cinereous and pale yellow, powdered with brown: 
the wings are ſmall ; the tail longiſh, wedge-ſhaped, 
and black: the legs are brown, on the fore-part bluiſh, 
aud placed as far back as in the diver genus. This ſpe- 
cies is not unfrequent in the greater lakes of the Ural 
mountains, and the rivers Ob and Irtiſch. It is not 
ſeen on the ground, for from the ſituation of its legs it 
13 unable to walk ; bat it ſwims very well and quick : 
at which time the tail is immerſed in the water as far 
as the rump, ſerving by way of rudder, contrary to the 


common method of a duck's ſwimming. The neſt is 


| formed of reeds, and floats, ſomething like to that of 
the grebe. No 
24. The American wigeon (Je canard jenſen of Buſ- 
fon), is rather bigger than the European wigcon. The 
bill is of a lead br <a the crown and ſorchead of a yel- 
lowiſh white: the hind-part of the neck and head is 
black and white, ſpeckled ; and behind the eye is a 
black mark, changing in ſome lights to green : the back 
and ſcapulars are of a pale ruſt-colour, waved with tranſ- 
verſe black lines; in the middle of the wing coverts 
there is a large bed of white: the quills and tail are 
deep brown : the legs duſky. It inhabits North-Ameri- 
ca, from Carolina to Hudſon's Bay ; but is no where a 
common bird. It is called at New-York the Pheaſant 
Duck. It is more plenty at St Domingo and Cayenne, 
where it is called vingeon or giugeon. At Martinico 
great flocks of them often la ſhort flights from one 
rice plantation to another, Where they make much ha- 
voc, particularly _— the rainy ſealon. They are ſaid 
to perch on trees. They fecd in company and have a 
centinel on the watch like ſome other birds. They are 
ſeldom ſeen during the day, lying hid in places ſhaded 
from the ſun : but ſo ſoon as that luminary diſappears, 
they come forth from their hiding-places to feed ; and, 
during this, make a particular kind of noiſe, by which 
the ſportſman is directed in his ſearch after them: at o- 
ther times their note is a Kind of ſoft whiſtle, which 1s 
often imitated in order to decoy them within reach of 
the gun. They ſit in Jonny þ and in March the 
young are ſeen running about. They lay many eggs. 


Sometimes theſe are hatched under hens ; in which 
_ caſe they are, while young, familiar, though when 
grown up exceedingly quarrelſome with other ducks : 
their fleſhis moſt excellent, eſpecially ſuch as are brought 
up tame, They appear upon the coaſt of Hudſon's Bay 
in May, as ſoon as the thaws come on, chiefly in pairs: 
they lay there only from fix to eight eggs; and feed on 
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flies and worms in the ſwamps. They depart in flocks au, 
in autumn. They are known by the name of atheilina 


aſheep. 

25. The acuta, pin-tail, or ſea-pheaſant of Ray, has a 
long acuminated tail, black below, with a white line on 
each ſide of the back part of the head. It is a native of 
Europe. Mr Hartlib, in the appendix to his Legacy, tells 
us, that theſe birds are found in great abundance in 
Connaught in Ireland, in the month of February only; 
and that they are much eſteemed for their delicacy. 

26. The glacialis, or long-tailed duck, is inferior in 
ſize to the former. The bill is ſhort, black at the tip 
and baſe, orange - coloured in the middle; the cheeks are 
of 2 pale brown; the hind part of the head, and the 
neck both before and behind, are white; the breaſt and 
back are of a deep chocolate colour; the four middle 
feathers of the tail are black, and two of them near 
four inches longer than the others, which are white ; 
the legs duſky. Theſe birds breed in the moſt north- 
ern parts of the world; and only viſit our coaſts in the 
ſcvereſt winters. It breeds in Hudſon's Bay and 
Greenland, among the. ſtones. and praſs, making its 
neſt, like the eider, with the down of its own breaſt, 
which is equal in value to that of the eider, it it could 
be got in equal quantity; but the ſpecies is ſcarcer. 
It lays five eggs; ſwims and dives admirably; and 
feeds on ſhell-fiſh, which it gets in very deep water. 
It flies irregularly, ſometimes ſhowing its back, ſome- 
times its belly. It continues in Greenland the whole 
year, in unfrozen places; but there are ſeaſons ſo very 
ſevere, as at times to force them towards the ſouth. 
Thoſe which breed between Lapland aud the polar 
circle, are often driven into Sweden and the neigh- 
bourhood of Peterſburgh: thoſe from the coaſt of the 
Icy ſea, as low as lat. 55; but on the ſetting in of froſt, 
they retire ſtill further ſouth, unleſs where ſome open 
ſpots remain in the rivers. They vilit the freſh-water 
lakes in the Orkneys, in October, and continue there 
till April. At ſun-ſet they are ſcen, in great flocks, 
returning to and from the 4 where they frequently 
paſs the night, and make ſuch a noiſe as to be heard 
{ome miles in froſty weather. | 

27. The fcrina, pochard, or red-headed wigeon of 
Ray, has a lead-coloured bill: the head and neck arc 
of a bright gay colour : the breaſt and part of the 
back where it joins the neck are black : the coverts of 
the wings, the ſcapulars, back, and ſides under the 
wings, are of a pale grey, elegantly marked with nar- 
row lines of black: the tail conſiſts of twelve ſhort fca- 
thers of a deep grey colour: the legs are lead colour- 
ed; and the jrides of a bright yellow, tinged with red. 
The head of the female is of a pale reddiſh brown. 
In England, theſe birds frequent the fens in the win- 
ter ſeaſon, and are carried to the London markets 
ſometimes in conſiderable numbers, where they are 
known by the name of Dun Birds, and are eſteemed 
excellent cating. In winter, they paſs pretty. far 
to the ſouth, being found in Egypt, about Cairo. 
They come into France the end of October in ſmall 
flocks, from 20 to 40; and are found in Carolina in 
winter. They feed on ſmall fiſh and ſhells. Their 
flight is rapid and ſtrong ; but the flocks form no par- 
ticular ſhape in Og 

28, The querquedula, garganey, or firſt teal of Al- 
drovandus, has a green ſpot on the wings, and a 2 5 

ine 
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line above the eyes. It frequents the freſh waters of 
In many places it is called the /ymmer-teal. 

29. The creca, or common teal, has a green ſpot 
on the wings, and a white line both above and below 
the eyes. It is of a ſmall ſize, only 14 inches in 
length. The teal is frequent in the London markets 
along with the wild-duck. It is met with in Dud- 
dingſton - loch, a freſh-water lake, within a mile of E- 
dinburgh. In France it ſtays throughout the year, 
and makes a neſt in April among the ruſhes, on the 
edges of ponds ; it is compoſed of the tendereſt ſtalks 
of them, with the addition of the pith, and a quantity 
of feathers. The neſt is of a large ſize, and placed in 
the water, ſo as to riſe and fall with it, The eggs are 
the ſize of thoſe of a pigeon, of a dirty white, marked 
with ſmall hazel ſpots, It is ſaid to feed on the 


aſs 
and weeds which grow on the edges of the ponds which 


it frequents, as well as the ſeeds of the raſhes; it will 
alſo eat ſmall fiſh. The fleſh is accounted excellent, 


It is found to the north as =_ as Iceland; and is 


mentioned as inhabiting the Caſpian ſca to the ſouth. _ 

30. The hiſtrionica, or duſky ſpotted duck of Ed- 
wards, is of a brown colour, variegated with white and 
blue ; it has a double line on the ears and temples; the 
collar is white, and there isa white ſtreak on the neck. 
It inhabits from Carolina to Greenland: in the laſt it 
frequents, during ſummer, the rapid rivers, and the 


mot ſhady parts; neſtling on the banks, among the low 


ſhrubs. It ſwims and dives admirably, In winter it 
iceks the open ſea, flies high and ſwiftly, and is very 
clamorous. 
ve of gnats. Is found in Iceland, and as low as Sond- 
mor. It is common from the lake Baikal to Kamtſ- 
chatka; and breeds there, as well as every where elſe, 
about the moſt rocky and rapid torrents, . 
31. The minuta, or little white and brown duck of 
Edwards, is of a greyiſh colour, with white cars, and 
he prime feathers of the wings blackiſh. This and the 
former, according to Latham, are found both on the Old 
and New continents. On the firſt, it is ſeen as far ſouth 


as the lake Baikal, and from thence to Kamtſchatka, 


particularly np the river Ochotſka; alſoin Iceland, and 
13 low as Sondmor. In America, it is found from 
Carolina to Newfoundland, and Hudſon's Bay; alſo in 
Greenland, where it frequents, during ſummer, bays 
and rivers, eſpecially near their months, and is a very 
noiſy ſpecies. - It is fond of ſhady places, and makes 
its neſt on the ſhore among the ſhrubs. Its food is 
ſmall ſhells, eggs of fiſhes, and particularly the larva 
of gnats. It ſwims well, even in the moſt rapid 
ſtreams; and dives to admiration : it hkewiſe flies ſwift, 
and to a great height: ſrom which circumſtances, it is 
not caſily taken. Late navigators met with it at 
Abonalaſhka. It is pretty frequent in the ſmall rivu- 
lets of Hudſon's Bay, about go miles inland; ſeldom 
ix large rivers. It Jays 10 or more white eggs, like 
thoſe of the pigeon, on the graſs; and the young 
brood ſpeckled in a very pretty manner. It migrates 
ſouth in autumn. 

22. The boſchas, common wild-duck of Ray, or 
mallard ; the intermediate tail-feathers of the drake are 
turned backward, and the hill is ſtrait. It frequents 
the lakes of different countries, and feeds upon frogs 
and ſcveral forts of inſets, —The wild-ducks pair in 
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the ſpring: build their neſts among ruſhes near the 
water, and lay from 10 to 16 eggs. The female is 
a very artful bird; and does not always make the neſt 
cloſe to the water, but frequently at a good diſtance 
from it ; in which caſe the duck will take the young in 
its beak or between its legs. It is known ſometimes 
to lay the eggs in a high tree, in a deſerted magpie's 


Amas. 
— —„-— 


or crow's neſt. At moulting-time, when they cannot 


fly, they are caught in great numbers. They abound 
greatly in Lincolnſhire, the great magazine of wild- 


towl in Great Britain; where prodigious numbers are 


taken annually in the DEC OTS. Birds with flat bills, 


that find their food by groping, have three pair of 
nerves that extend to the end of their bills ; theſe 
nerves are remarkably conſpicuous in the head and bill 


of the wild-duck, and are larger than thoſe of a gooſe 


or any other bird yet known : this is the reaſon they 


grope for food more than any other bird whatever.,— 


The common tame ſpecies of ducks take their gun 


from theſe, and may be traced to it by unerring cha- 
racters. The drakes, howſoever they vary in colours, 


always retain the curled feathers of the tail, and both 
ſexes the form of the bill, of the wild kind. Nature 


ſports in the colours of all domeſtic animals; and for 


a wiſe and uſeful end, Thar mankind may the more 


readily diſtingaith and claim their reſpective property. 
In France this ſpecies is not often ſeen, except in 


winter; appearing in October, and going north in 
ſpring. They are caught in various manners; among 


the reſt, in decoys, as in England; the chief place for 
which is Picardy, where prodigious numbers are ta- 


ken, particularly on the river Somme. It is alſo cuſ- 
tomary there to wait for the flocks paſſing over certain 


known places, and the ſportſman, having a wicker 


cage, containing a quantity of tame birds, lets out one 
at a time, at a convenient ſeaſon, which enticing the 


paſſengers within gunſhot, five or ſix are often killed at 


then taken alſo by a hook baited with a bit of ſheep's 
lights, which ſwimming on the watcr, the bird ſwal- 
lows the bait, and with it the hook. Various other 


means of catching ducks and geeſe are peculiar to cer- 


They are now and 


rain nations; of which one ſcems worth mentioning 


from its ſingularity:— The perſon wiſhing to take 
theſe, wades into the water up to the chin, and ha- 


ving his head covered with an empty calabaſh, ap- 


proaches the place where the ducks are ; when they, 
not regarding an object of this ſort, ſuffer the man 
freely to mix with the flock ; after which he has only 
to pull them by the legs under the water, one after a- 


nother, till he is ſatisfied; returning as unſuſpeRted by 


the remainder as when he firſt eame among them. 


This method is frequently put into practice on the ri- 
ver Ganges, uſing the carthen veſſels of the Gentoos 


| inſtead of the calabaſhes : theſe veſſels are. what the 


Gentoos boil their rice in, and are called Kutcharee 
pots (they likewiſe make a diſh for their tables in them, 
which gocs by the ſame name): after theſe'are once 
uſed they look upon them as defiled, and in courſe 
throw them into the river as uſeleſs; and the duck- 
takers find them convenient for their pnrpoſe, as the 


ducks, from conſtantly ſceing the veſſels float down the 


ſtream, look upon them as objects of full as little re- 
gard as a calabaſh. The above, or ſome ſuch method, 
| | 12 5 15 
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dacks, do not prefer the wild fort, being in genera] 
extremely fond of tame ones: and it is ſaid that the 
major part of theſe arc hatched by artificial heat ; the 
eggs, being laid in boxes of ſand, are placed on a brick 
hearth, to which is given a proper heat during the 
time required for hatching. The ducklings are fed 
with little craw-fiſhes and crabs, boiled and cut ſmall, 
and afterwards mixed with boiled rice; and in about a 
fortnight ſhift for themſelves, when the Chineſe pro- 
vile them an old ſtepmother, who leads them where 
they are to find provender for themſelves; being firſt 
put on board a ſampane or boat, which is deſtined for 


their babitation, and from which the whole flock, oft- 


en to the amount of 300 or 400, go out to feed, and 
return at command, This method 1s uſed nine months 
out of the twelve (for in the colder months, it does not 
lucceed; and is ſo far from a novelty, that it may be 
every where ſcen ; but more eſpecially about the time 
of cutting the rice and gleaning the crop, when the 
maſters of the duck ſampanes row up and down the ri- 


ver according to the opportunity of procuring food, 


which is found in plenty, at the tide of ebb, on the 
rice plantations, as they are overflowed at high water, 
It is curious to ſee how the ducks obey their maſter ; 
for ſome thouſands, belonging to different boats, will 
feed at large on the ſame ſpot, and on a ſignal given 
will follow their leader to their reſpective ſampanes, 


Mic © without a ſtranger being found among them“. This 


is ſtill more extraordinary, if we conſider the number 
of inhabited ſampanes on the Tigris, ſuppoſed to be no 
leſs than 40,000, which are moored in rows cloſe to 
each other, with a narrow paſſage at intervals for boats 
to paſs up and down the river. The Tigris, at Canton, 
1 . wider than the Thames at London, and the 


whole river is there covered in this manner for the ex- 


tent of at leaſt a mile. See Cook's laſt voyage, iii. 443. 

33. The galcriculata, or Chineſe teal of Edwards, 
has a hanging creſt ; and on the hinder part of the 
back, on both ſides, there is a crooked, flat, elevated 
feather ; the creſt is green and red ; and the back is 
brown, and ſpotted with blue ; the erect feathers on 
the back are red and blunt ; one edge of the inmoſt 

wing-feather, when the wings are ſhut, is raiſed over 
the Tick and is red, and like a ſickle before. This 


moſt ſingular and elegant ſpecies is a native of China 


and Japan, where it is kept by the inhabitants for the 
ſake of its beauty. It is not near ſo common in China 


as many other kinds, or perhaps they are politically 


held dear to the European purchaſers ; they are fre- 
quently expoſed to ſale at Canton in cages, and the 
common price is from {ix to ten dollars per pair: they 
are not unfrequently carried to England alive; but 
require care, as they ſeem more tender than our ſpecies, 


Attempts have been made to breed them in England, 


but without ſucceſs, though they are familiar enough, 
The bird is known _ by the name of Aimnod- 
ſui. The Enpliſh in China give it the name of man- 
darin duck, | | 


34. The ſponſa, or ſummer-duck of Cateſby, is a 


moſt elegant — It has a depending green creſt, 
variegated with blue and white; the back is likewiſe 
variegated with blue and white; the breaſt is grey, and 
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ſpotted with white; and the throat is white. It in- 
habits Mexico, and ſome of the Weſt India iſles, mi- 
grating in the ſummer ſeaſon as far north as 30 de- 
grees, or a little beyond. It appears at New-York earl 
in the ſpring, and breeds there ; making its neſt in the 
decayed hollows of trees, or ſach as have been made by 
woodpeckers, and often between the forks of the bran- 


ches; and when the young are hatched, the mother 


takes them on her back to the water. The fleſh is 
much eſteemed. This is the ſpecies, the neck of which 
the natives of Louiſiana uſe to ornament their pipes or 
calumets of peace with ; and at the laſt-named place 
it is found throughout the year. 

35. The aborca, or black-billed whiſtling duck of 
Edwards, is of a reddiſh brown colour, with a ſort of 
creſt on the head; the belly is ſpetted with black and 
white. It is a native of America. Sloane informs us, 
that this duck perches on trees; that it is about 20 


inches long from the end of the bill to the pojnt of the 


tail ; and that it makes a kind of whiſtling noiſe, from 
which circumſtance it has received its name. 
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36. The fuligula, or tufted duck of Ray, has a 


hanging creſt, a black body, and the wings and belly 
ſpotted with white, This ſpecies is found in Europe 
as far as Norway. In the winter months it is not un- 
frequent in England ; being met with in the markets 
in that ſeaſon, and is much eſteemed. It is common 
alſo throughout the Ruſſian empire, going northward 
to breed. Is frequent in Kamtſchatka. The male diſ- 
appears during the incubation of the female. 


There are 62 other ſpecies enumerated by ornitho- 


logiſts; the whole number hitherto deſcribed being 
98. 1 

ANASARCA, a ſpecies of droply, See MEpi- 
CINE. | | 


ANASSUS, or Ax Axus (anc, geog.), a river in the 
territory of Venice, (Pliny) ; now the Piave, which ri- 


ſing from the mountains of Tyrol, not far from the bor- 


ders of Carinthia, runs from north to ſouth, through 


the territories of Cadorina, Belluno, Feltre, and, after 
running from weſt to eaſt, through Trevigi, falls into 
the Adriatic, 13 miles to the ſouth-caſt of Venice. _ 
ANASTASIS, a term among ancient phyſicians, 
for a riſing up to go to ſtool, It alſo ſignifies the paſ- 


ſage of any humour, when expellcd from one part, and 


obliged to remove to another. 
ANASTASIUS I. emperor of the caſt, ſucceeded 
Zeno in the year 491, and was inaugurated that 
ſame year on April the 11th. The Manicheans and 
Arians were greatly in hopes of being ſupported by 
the new emperor ; the former becauſe bis mother was 
their friend, and favoured their ſect; the latter becauſe 


the emperor's uncle was of their opinion: but if Ana- 


ſtaſius did not perſecute them (as we do not find he 
ever did), yet it does not appear that he ſupported ei- 
ther of theſe ſects. But in order to maintain the peace 
of the church, upon which the tranquillity of the ſtate 
very much depended, he declared, that ſuch biſhops or 
other clergymen who ſhould diſturb the public tran- 
quillity, by maintaining with too much heat either ſide 
of the queſtion for or againſt the council of Chalcedon, 
ſhould be deprived of their benefices. Accordingly 
the diſputes concerning Eutychianiſm running to a 
very great height, and Euphemius being deeply _ 
cerne 
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the different parties entertained againſt one another oc- 
caſioned often ſuch tumults and ſeditions at Conſtanti- 
nople, as threatened the lite of the emperor himſelf; 
who, to keep the people in awe, ordered that the go- 
vernor of the city ſhould be preſent at all church-aſ- 
ſemblies and public proceſſions. This was fo much the 


more neceſſary, becauſe theſe tumults were chiefly oe 


caſioned by a kind of doxology or ſhort hymn which 
uſed to be ſung at divine ſervice. This doxology con- 
ſiſted only of the following words, 2g e Steg, 4 
1x vpuss 4 5 aFa1aTo, that is, Holy God, holy the 


powerful, holy the immortal ;” for which reaſon it was 


called Tp1oay:o;, Triſagius, three times holy; be- 
cauſe the word holy was therein three times repeated, 
The orthodox uſed to ſing that hymn without any ad- 


dition, or by adding only to it, ay-a Tpriac, dee f, 


i. e.“ Holy Trinity, have mercy upon us:“ But Pe- 


ter the Fuller, biſhop of Antioch, pretended to add 


theſe words to it, VIZ. o cup e dr nuar, i. e. who 
haſt been crucified for us; and as it was ſuppoſed that 
the firſt holy related to the Father, the ſecond to the 
Son, the third to the Holy Ghoſt, and adding theſe 


words, who haſt been crucified for us, ſeemed to inſi- 


nuate that the whole conſubſtantial Trinity had ſuffer- 
cd; for which reaſon the orthodox were reſolved not 
to admit this addition. Anaſtaſius deſiring to have 
thoſe fatal words added to that hymn whenever ir ſhould 
be ſung at Conſtantinople, this occaſioned a terrible 
ſedition in the city, as though the very fundamentals 
of Chriſtianity had been overthrown. Macedonius and 
his clergy are ſaid to have raiſed that ſedition, which 
came to ſuch a height that the emperor himſelf was 
obliged to come, without his crown on his head, and 
in a very humble manner, to the Circns, where he de- 
clared to the people that he-was very willing to quit 
the imperial throne; bnt he told them at the ſame 


time, that they could not all enjoy the ſovereign power, 


which does not admit of a partnerſhip; and that one 
perſon ſtill muſt govern them if he reſigned the crown. 
This diſcourſe had ſuch a power over the raging mul- 
titude, that, as if they had been divinely inſpired, 
they immediately requeſted the emperor to take up his 
crown, promiſing that they would be quiet and obe- 
dient for the future. Anaſtaſius is by the Popiſh wri- 
ters repreſented as a great perſecutor of the orthodox, 
becauſe he baniſhed and deprived Euphemius and Ma- 
cedonius; but they ſhould prove that theſe two pre- 
lates had been unjuſtly baniſhed, which is a very hard 


taſk, As to the civil government, it is confeſſed that 9 
uids. 


at the beginning of his reign he ſnowed himſelf a very 
good prince; he eaſed the people of a very heavy tax 
called Chryſargyrum, under which they had groaned 


for a long time; he prohibited the fighting with wild 


beaſts ; he raiſed ſeveral buildings; he avoided being 
involved indangerous wars as much as lay in his power. 
Anaſtaſuis reigned 27 years three months and three 
days, or, according to F. Papi, wanting three days; 


and died July the roth, A. C. 518, in the 88th year 


of his age. 
ANnasSTASIUs, ſurnamed Bibliothecarius, a Roman 


abbot, Jlibrary-kecper of the Vatican, and one of the 


moſt learned men of the ninth century, aſſiſted in 
Vor- I. . | | 
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Anaſtaſius. cerned in them, the emperor expelled him from his ſee, 
= nd choſe Macedonius in his ſtead. The hatred which 
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869 at the fourth general council, the aQs and ca- 8 


nous of which he tranſlated from the Greek into La- 


tin. He alſo compoſed the lives of ſeveral popes, and Anaſus. 


other works; the beſt edition of which is that of the 
Vatican. | 5 
ANASTATICA, the xosE of JErrcno: A genus 
of the ſilicnloſa order, belonging to the tetradynamia 
claſs of plants; and, in the natural method, ranking 
under the 39th order, Si/iquoſe. The characters are: 
The calyx is a perianthium conſiſting of four leaves, 
and perſiſtent : The corolla conſiſts of four cruciform 
petals : The ffamina conſiſt of fix ſubulated filaments 
the length of the calyx; the anthera are roundiſh : 
The piſlillum has a ſmall bifid germen ; the ſtylus mu- 
cronated and oblique; the ſtigma headed: The peri- 
carpium is a thort bilocular ſilicle, retuſe, and crown- 
ed on the margin with valvulæ twice as long as the 
partition: The /zeds are ſolitary and roundiſn.— Of 
this genus there are two 8 
Species, 1. The ſyriaca, a native of Syria, is not 
cultivated or known in Britain. 2. The hierochun- 
tica is a native of the ſandy parts of Paleſtine and the 


Red Sea. It is a low annual plant, dividing into many 


irregular woody branches near the root. At each joint 
is placed a ſingle, oblong, hairy leaf; and at the ſame 
places come out ſmall ſingle flowers, of a whitiſh green 
colour, compoſed of four leaves placed in the form of 
a croſs. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort wrinkled pods, 
having four ſmall horns; theſe open into four cells, in 
each of which is lodged a ſingle brown ſeed. When 
the ſeeds of this plant are ripe, the branches will draw 
up and contract; fo that the whole plant forms a kind 


of ball or globular body, which will expand on laying 


it a ſhort time in warm water. This property it retains 
for many years, on which account it is preſerved as a 
curiolity by ſome pcople. From this property the 
monks have given it the name of Roſa Mariz, pre- 
tending that the flowers open on the night on which 
our Saviour was born. | 


Culture. This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which 


ſhould be ſown in the beginning of March, in a mode- 
rate hot-bed in pots, in which the plants are deſigned 
to remain, When they come up, the plants ſhould be 


thinned, leaving them about fx inches aſunder, and 


obſerving to keep them clear of weeds, which 1s all 
the care they require, If the ſcaſon proves favourable, 


they will flower in Auguſt; but unleſs the autumn 


proves warm and dry, they will not perfect their ſceds 
in Britain, | 

ANASTOMOSIS, in anatomy, the opening of the 
mouths of veſſels, in order to diſcharge their contained 
It is likewiſe uſed for the communication of 
two veſſels at their extremities; as the inoſculation of 


a vein with a vein, of an artery with an artery, or of an 


artery with a vein. _ 

ANASTOMATICS, medicines ſuppoſed to have the 
power of opening the mouths of the veſſels, and pro- 
moting the circulation ; ſuch as deobſtruent, cathartic, 
and ſudoriſic medicines. 

ANASTROPHE, in rhetoric and grammar, denotes 
the inverſion of the natural order of the words: ſuch 
is, ſaxa per et ſcopulos, for per ſaxa et ſcopulos, 

ANASUS, or Ax1svus = geog.) now the Zs, 
a river of Germany; which, riſing on the W 

— the 
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falls, at the diſtance of a mile below it, into the Da- 
nube, in a courſe from ſouth to north. 

ANATHEMA, among cccleſiaſtical writers, imports 
whatever is ſet apart, ſeparated, or divided, but is 
moſt aſually meant to expreſs the cutting off a perſon 


from the privileges of ſociety and communion with 
the faithſul, 


The anathema differs from excommunication in the 


circainſtances of being attended with curſcs and exc- 
crations, It was practiſed in the primitive church a- 
gainſt notorious offenders; and the form of that pro- 
nounced by Synecius againſt one Andronicus, is as 

follows : © Let no . God be open to Andro- 
nicus, but let every ſanctuary be ſhut againſt him. I 
admoniſh both private men and magiſtrates, to receive 
him neither under their roof nor to their table; and 


prieſts more eſpecially, that they neither converſe with 


him living, nor attend his funeral when dead.“ 
| Several councils alſo have pronounced anathemas a- 
gainſt ſuch as they thought corrupted the purity of the 
Laich; and their deciſions have becn conceived in the 
following form: Si quis dixeret, Cc. anathema ſit, 
There are two kinds of anathemas, the one judici- 
ary, and the other abjuratory. The former can only 
be denounced by a council, a pope, or a biſhop ; the 
latter makes a part of the ceremony of abjuration, the 
convert being obliged to anathematize the hereſy he 
abjures. 7 
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ANATHEMA, in heathen antiquity,” was an offering Anarhoth 


or preſent made to ſome deity, and hung up in the 


temple. Whenever a perſon left off his employment, Anatoli. 


it was uſual to dedicate the tools to the patron - dcity of 
the trade, Perſons, too, who had eſcaped from immi- 
nent danger, as ſhipwreck and the like, or had met 
with any other remarkable inſtance of good fortune, 
ſeldom failed to teſtify their gratitude by ſome preſent 
of this kind. | | 
ANATHOTH, a hamlet of Paleſtine, very near Je- 
ruſalem (Joſephus), about three miles and a half to the 
north ; the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. It was 


the birth-place of the prophet Jeremiah, and one of the 


Levitical towns in the tribe of Benjamin. 


ANATIFERA conrcna, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of the lepas, a teſtaccous animal, Sce LEPAS. 


 ANATOCISM, AxartocisMus, an uſurious con- 


tract, wherein the intereſts ariſing from the principal 
ſum are added to the principal aff, and intereſt cx- 
acted upon the whole, The word is originally Greek, 
but uſed by Cicero in Latin ; whence it has deſcended 
into moſt other languages, It comes from the propo- 
ſition , which in compolition ſignifies repetition or 
duplication, and Tex, uſury, Anatociſm is what we 
properly call zztereſt upon iutereſi, or compound intereſt. 
This is the worſt kind of uſury, and has been ſeverely 
condemned by che Roman law, as well as by the com- 
mon laws of moſt other countrics. Sec INTEREST. 
ANATOLIA, Sec NATOLIA. 
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"HE art of diſſecting, or artificially ſeparating and 
taking to pieces, the different parts of the human 
body, in order to an exact diſcovery of their ſituation, 
ſtructure, and &conoiny.— The word is Greek, aaron; 
derived from ,s, to diſſect, or ſeparate by cutting. 


INTRODUCTION. 
& 1. Hiſtory of Anatomy, 


THr1s art ſeems to have been very ancient; though, 


for a long time, known only in an imperfect manner. 

—The firſt men who lived muſt have foon acquired 
ſome notions of the ſtructure of their own bodies, par- 
ticularly of the external parts, and of ſome even of 
the internal, ſach as bones, joints, and ſine ys, which 
are expoſed to the examination of the ſenſcs in living 
bodies. | 5 

This rude knowledge muſt have been gradually im- 
proved, by the accidents to which the body is expoſed, 
by the neceſſities of life, and by the various cuſtoms, 
ceremonies, and ſaperſtitions, of different nations. 
Thus, the obſervance of bodies killed by violence, at- 
tention to wounded men, and to many diſeaſes, the 
various ways of putting criminals to death, the fine- 
ral ceremonies, and a variety of ſuch things, muſt have 
ſhown men every day more and more of themſelves ; 
_ efpecially as curiolity and ſelf-love would here urge 
them powerfully to obſervation and reflection. 


The brate-creation having ſuch an affinity to man 


in outward form, motions, ſenſes, and ways of life; 


the generation of the ſpecies, and the effect of death 
upon the body, being obſerved to be ſo nearly the 
ſame in both; the concluſion was not only ebvious, but 


unavoidable, that their bodies were formed nearly upon 


the ſame model. And the opportnnities of examining 
the bodies of brutes were fo caſily procured, indeed 2 
neceſſarily occurred in the com mon buſineſs of life, that 
the huntſman in making uſe of his prey, the prieſt in 


ſacrificing, the augur in divination, and, above all, the 


butcher, or thoſe who might out of curioſity attend upon 


his operations, muſt have been daily adding to the little 


ſtock of anatomical knowledge. Accordinply we find, 
in fact, that the South-ſea-illanders, who have been left 


to their own obſervation and reaſoning, without the 


aſſiſtance of letters, have yet a conſiderable ſhare of 
rude or wild anatomical and pliyſiological knowledge. 
Hunter informs us, that when Omai was in Fis 
muſeum with Mr Banks, though he could not explain 
himſelf intelligibly, they plainly ſaw that he knew the 


principal parts of the body, and ſomething likewiſe of 


their uſes; and manifeſted a great curioſity or deſire 
of having the functions of the internal parts of the bo- 
dy explained to him; particularl/ the relative functions 
of the two ſexes, which with him ſeemed to be the molt 
intereſting object of the human mind, 

We may further imagine, that the philoſophers. of 


the 


Hiſtory. 


the moſt early ages, that is, the men of curioſity, ob- 

{crvation, experlance and reflection, could not over- 
look an inſtance of natural organization, which was fo 
intereſting, and at the ſame time ſo wonderful, more 
_ eſpecially ſuch of them as applied to the ſtudy and cure 
of diſeaſes. We know that phyſic was a branch of 
philoſophy till the age of Hippocrates. 

Thus the art muſt have been circumſtanced in its be- 
ginning. We ſhall next ſee from the teſtimony of hiſ- 
torians and other writers, how it actually appeared as 
an art, from the time that writing was 1 uced a- 
mong men; how it was improved and conveyed down 
to us through a long ſeries of ages. 

Civilization, and improvements of every kind, would 
naturally begin in fertile countries and healthful cli- 
mates, where there would be leiſure for reflection, and 
an appetite for amuſement. Accordingly, writing, 
and many other uſeful and ornamental inventions and 
arts, appear to have been cultivated in the caſtern parts 
of Aſia long before the earlieſt times that are treated of 
by the Greek or other European writers; and that 
the arts and learning of thoſe eaſtern people were in 
ſubſequent times gradually communicated to adjacent 
countries, eſpecially by the medium of traffic. The 
cuſtoms, ſuperſtitions, and climate of caſtern coun- 
tries, however, appear to have been as unfayourable 
to practical anatomy, as they were inviting to the ſtudy 
of aſtronomy, geometry, poetry, and all the ſofter arts 
of peace. 3 8 

Animal bodies there, run ſo quickly into nauſeous 

putrefaction, that the early inhabitants muſt have a- 
voided ſach offenſive employments, as anatomical in- 
quiries, like their poſterity at this day. And, in fact, 
it does not appear, by the writings of the Grecians, 
or Jews, or Phœnicians, or of other caſtern countries, 
that anatomy was particularly cultivated by any of thoſe 
eaſtern nations. In tracing it backwards to its infan- 
cy, we cannot go farther into antiquity than the times 
of the Grecian philoſophers. As an art in the {tate of 
ſome cultivation, it may be ſaid to have been brought 
forth and bred up among them as a branch of natural 
knowledge. | 7 | 

The zra of philoſophy, as it was called, began 
with Thales the Mileſian being declared by a very ge- 
neral conſent of the people, the moſt wiſe of all the 

Grecians, 480 years before Chriſt. The philoſophers 
of his ſchool, which was called the Ionian, cultivated 
principally natural knowledge. Socrates, the ſeventh 
in ſucceffion of their great teachers, introduced the 

ſtudy of morals, and was thence ſaid to bring down 


philoſophy from heaven, to make men truly wiſe and 


happy. _ 
In the writings of his ſcholar and ſucceſſor Plato, 


we ſee that the philoſophers had carefully conſidered 
the human body, both in its organization and 1 7 
tions; and though they had not arrived at the know- 
ledge of the more minute and intricate parts, which 
required the ſucceſſive labour and attention of many 
ages, they had made up very noble and comprehenſive 
ideas of the ſubject in general. The anatomical de- 
ſcriptions of Xenophon and Plato have had the honour 
of being quoted by Longinus (4 xxx11.) as ſpecimens 
of ſublime writing : and the extract from Plato is ſtill 
more remarkable for its containing the rudiments of 
the circulation of the blood. © The heart (fays Plato) 
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is the centre or knot of the blood-veſſels ; the ſpring 


or fountain of the blood which is carried impetuovſly 
round; the blood is the pabulrm or food of the fleſh ; 
and, for the purpoſe of nouriſhment, the body is laid 


out into canals, like thoſe which are drawn through 


8 that rhe blood may be conveyed, as from a 
ountain, to every part of the pervious body,” » 


Hippocrates was nearly contemporary with the grea: . 


philofophers of whom we have been ſpeaking, about 
400 years before the Chriſtian æra. Be is ſaid to 
have ſeparated the profeſſion of ' philoſophy and phyſic, 
and to have been the firſt who applied to phyſic alone 


as the buſineſs of his life. He is likewiſe generally 


ſuppoſed to be the firſt who wrote upon anatomy. We 
know of nothing that was written expreſsly upon the 
ſubje& before; and the firſt anatomical diſſection which 


has been recorded, was made by his friend Democti- 


tus of Abdera. 1 

If, however, we read the works of Hippocrates with 
impartiality, and apply his accounts of the parts to what 
we now know of the human body, we muſt allow his 
deſcriptions to be imperfect, incorrect, ſometimes ex- 
travagant, and often unintelligible, that of the bones 


only excepted. He ſeems to have ſtudied theſe with 


more ſucceſs than the other parts, and tells us that he 
had an opportunity of ſeeing an human ſkeleton. 


From Hippocrates to Galen, who flouriſhed towards 


the end of the ſecond century, in the decline of the 
Roman empite, that 1s, in the ſpace of 600 years, ana- 
tomy was greatly improved ; the philoſophers ſtill con- 
ſidering it as a moſt curious and intereſting branch of 
natural knowledge, and the phyſicians, as a principal 
foundation of their art, Both of them, in that inter- 
val of time, contributed daily to the common ſtock, by 
more accurate and extended obſervations, and by the 
lights of improving philoſophy. 

As theſe two great men had applied very particular- 
Iy to the ſtady of animal bodies, they not only made 
great improycments, eſpecially in phyſiology, but raiſed 
the credit of natural Knowledge, and ſpread it as wide 
as Alcxauder's empire. 25 

| Few of Ariſtotle's writings were made public in his 
lifetime. He affected to ſay that they would be un- 


intelligible to thoſe who had not heard them explained 


at his lectures: and, except the uſe which Theophraſ- 
tus made of them, they were loſt to the public for a- 
bove 1 30 years after the death of Theophraſtus; and 
at Jaſt came out defective from bad preſervation, and 


corrupted by men, who, without proper qualifications, 


preſumed to correct and ſupply what was loſt. | 
From the time of Theophraſtus, the ſtudy of natu- 


ral knowledge at Athens was forever on the decline; 


and the reputation of the Lyczum and Academy was 
almoſt confined to the ſtudics which are ſubſervient to 
oratory and public ſpeaking. | 
The other great inſtitution for Grecian education, 
was at Alexandria in Egypt. The firſt Ptolemies, both 
from their love of literature, and to give true and per- 
manent dignity to their empire, and to Alexander's 


favourite city, ſet up a 1— — {chool in the palace itſelf, 


with a muſeum and library, which, we may ſay, has 
been the moſt famed in the world. Anatomy, amon, 
other ſciences, was publicly taught; and the two diſ- 
tinguiſhed anatomiſts were Eraliſtratus the pupil and 
triend of Thcophraſtus, and Herophilus. Their vo- 
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luminous works are all loſt ; but they are quoted by Ga- 
len almoſt in every page. Theſe profeſſors were pro- 


bably the firſt who were authorized to diſſcct human 


bodies; a peculiarity which marks ſtrongly the philo- 
ſophical magnanimity of the firſt Ptolemy, and fixes 
a great #ra in the hiſtory of anatomy, And it was, 
no doubt, from this particular advantage which the 
Alexandrians had above all others, that their ſchool 
not only gained, but for many centuries preſerved, the 
firſt reputation for medical education. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who lived about 650 years after the ſchools 
were ſct up, ſays, they were ſo famous in his time, that 


it was enough to ſecure credit to any phy ſician, iſ he 


could ſay he had ſtudicd at Alexandria. 

Herophilus has been ſaid to have anatomized 700 bo- 
dics, We muſt allow for exaggeration, Nay, 1t was 
ſaid, that both he and Eraſiſtratus made it a common 
practice to open living bodies, that they might diſcover 
the more ſecret ſprings of life, But this, no doubt, was 
only a vulgar opinion, riſing from the prejudices of 
mankind ; and accordingly, without any good reaſon, 
ſuch tales have been told of modcrn anatomiſts, and 
have been believed by the vulgar. 

Among the Romans, though it is probable they had 
phyſicians and ſurgeons from the foundation of the ci- 
ty, yet we have no account of any of theſe applying 
themſelves to anatomy for a very long time, Archa- 
gathus was the firſt Greek phyſician eſtabliſhed in 
Rome, and he was baniſhed the city on account of the 
ſeverity of his operations. —Aſclepiades, who flouriſh- 
cd in Rome 101 years after Archagathus, in the time 
of Pompey, attained ſuch a high reputation as to be 
ranked in the ſame claſs with Hippocrates, He ſeem- 
ed to have ſome notion of the air in reſpiration acting 
by its weight ; and in accounting for digeſtion, he ſup- 
poſed the food to be no farther changed than by a com- 
minution into extremely ſmall parts, which being diſtri- 
buted to the ſeveral parts of the body, is aſſimilated to 
the nature of each, One Caſſius, commonly thought 
to be a diſciple of Aſclepiades, accountcd for the right 


| fide of the body becoming paralytic on hurting the left 
fide of the brain, in the ſame manner as has been done 


by the moderns, viz. by the croſſing of the nerves from 
ihe right to the left fide of the brain, 
From the time of Aſclepiades to the ſecond century, 
phyſicians ſcem to have been greatly 3 at 
Rome; and, in the writings of Celſus, Rufus, 
Ccelius, Aurelianus, and Aræteus, we find ſeveral ana- 
romical obſervations, but moſtly very ſuperficial and in- 
accurate. Towards the end of the ſecond centu 
lived Claudius Gallenus Pergamus, whoſe name is ſo 
well known in the medical world. He applied himſelf 
Leap to the ſtudy of anatomy, and did more in 
that way than all that went before him. He ſeems, 
however, to have been at a great loſs for human ſub- 
jects to operate upon; and therefore his deſcription of 
the parts are moſtly taken from brute animals. Vis 
works contain the fulleſt 2 of anatomiſts, and the 
moſt complete ſyſtem of the ſcience, to be met with 
any where before him, or for ſeveral centuries after; 
ſo that a number of paſſages in them were reckoned 
abſolutely unintelligible for many ages, until explained 
by the diſcoveries of ſucceeding anatomiſts. 

About the end of the fourth century, Nimeſius bi- 
ſhop of Emiſſa wrote a treatiſe on the nature of man, 
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dern diſcoverics; the one, the uſcs of the bile, boaſted 
of by Sylvius de la Boe; and the other, the circulation 
of the blood. This laſt, however, 1s proved by Dr 
Friend, in his Hiſtory of phyſic, p. 229. to be talſcly 
aſcribed to this author, 

The Roman empire beginning now to be oppreſſed 
by the barbarians, and ſunk in groſs ſuperſtition, learn- 
ing of all Kinds decreaſed ; and when the empire was 
totally overwhelmed by thoſe barbarous nations, every 


appearance of ſcience was almoſt extinguiſhed in Eu- 


rope. The only remains of it were among the Ara- 
bians in Spain and in Aſia.— The Saracens who came 
into Spain, deſtroyed at firſt all the Greek books which 


the Vandals had ſpared : but though their government 


was in a conſtant ſtruggle and fluctuation during 800 
years before they were driven out, they received a taſte 
for learning from their countrymen of the eaſt ; ſeveral 
of their princes encouraged liberal ſtudies ; public 


ſchools were ſet up at Cordova, Toledo, and other 


towns, and tranſlations of the Greeks inta the Arabic 
were univerſally in the hands of their teachers. 


Thus was the learning of the Grecians transferred 


to the Arabians. But thongh they had fo good a foun- 


dation to build upon, this art was never improved while 


they were maſters of the world: for they were ſatiſ- 
ficd with commenting upon Galen; and ſcem to have 


made no diſſections of human bodies. 


Abdollaliph, who was himſelf a teacher of anatomy, 
a man eminent in his time (at and before 1203) for his 
learning and curioſity; a great traveller, who had been 
bred at Bagdad, and had ſcen many of the great citics 
and principal places for ſtudy in the Saraccn empire ; 
who had a fayourable opinion of original obſervation, 
in oppoſition to book-learning ; who boldly corrected 
ſome of Galen's errors, and was perſuaded that many 
more might be detected; this man, we ſay, never 
made or ſaw, or ſeemed to think of a human diflec- 
tion. He diſcovered Galcy's errors in the oſtcology, 
by going to burying-grounds, with his ſtudents and o- 
thers, where he examined and demonſtrated the bones 


he earneſtly recommended that method of ſtudy, in 
preference even to the reading of Galen, and thought 


that many farther improvements might be made; yet 
he ſeemed not to have an idea that a freſh ſubject might 
be diſlected with that view. | | 
Perhaps the Jewiſh tenets, which the Mahometans 
adopted, about uncleanlineſs and pollution, might pre- 
vent their handling dead bodies; or their opinion of 
what was ſuppoſed to paſs between an angel and the 


dead perſon, might make them think diſturbing the 


dead highly ſacrilegious. Such, however, as Arabian 
learning was, for many ages together there was hard- 
ly any other in all the weſtern countries of Europe, It 
was introduccd by the eſtabliſhment of the Saracens in 
Spain in 711, and kept its ground till the reſtoration 
of learning in the end of the 15th century. The ſtate 
of anatomy in Europe, in the times of Arabian influ- 
ence, may be ſeen by reading a very ſhort ſyſtem of a- 
natomy drawn up by Mundinus, in the year 1315. It 
was extracted principally from what the Arabians had 
preſerved of Galen's doctrine; and, rude as it is, in 
that age, it was judged to be fo maſterly a performance, 
that it was ordered by a public decree, that it ſhould 
be read in all the ſchools of Italy; and it actually wer 
tinic 


Hiſtory, 


in which it is {aid were contained two celebrated mo-. 


Hi 
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on the ſubject for above 200 years., Corteſius gives 
him the credit of being the great reſtorer of anatomy, 
2nd the firſt who diffeQed human bodies among the 
moderns. | 

A e prejudice againſt diſſe tion, however, pre- 
vailed till the 16th century. The emperor Charles V. 
ordered a conſultation to be held by the divines of Sa- 
lamanca, in order to determine whether or not it was 
lawful in point of conſcience to diſſect a dead body. 
In Muſcovy, till very lately, both anatomy and the 
uſe of ſkeletons were forbidden, the firſt as inhuman, 
and the latter as ſubſervient to witchcraft. 

In the beginning of the 15th century, learning re- 
vived contiderably in. Europe, and particularly phylic, 
by means of copies of the Greek authors brought from 
the ſack of Conſtantinople ; after which the number of 
anatomiſts and anatomical books increaſed to a. prodi- 
. degree. The Europcans becoming thus poſſeſ- 
cd of the antient Greek fathers of medieine, were for 
4 long time ſo much occupied in correcting the copies 


they could obtain, ſtudying the meaning, and com- 


menting upon them, that they attempted nothing of 
tucir own, eſpecially in anatomy. | 

And here the Jate Dr Hunter introduces into the 
annals of this art, a genius of the firſt rate, Leonardo 
da Vinci, who had been formerly overlooked, becauſe 
he was of another profeſſion, and becauſe he pabliſhed 
nothing upon the ſubject. He is conſidered by the 
Dottor as by far the beſt anatomiſt and phyſiologiſt of 
his time; and was certainly the firſt man we know of 


who introduced the practice of making anatomical 


drawings. | 
Vaſſare, in his lives of the painters, ſpeaks of Leo- 
nardo thus, after telling us that he had compoſed a 
book of the anatomy of a horſe, for his own. ſtudy : 
« He afterwards applied himſelf with more diligence 
to the human anatomy; in which ſtudy. he reciprocally 
reccived and communicated aſſiſtance to Marc. Anto- 
nio della Torre, an excellent philoſopher, who then. 
read lectures in Pavia, and wrote upon this ſubject; and 
who was the firſt, as J have heard, who began to illuſ- 
trate medicine from the doctrine of Galen, and to give 
true light to anatomy, which till that time had been 
involved in clouds of darkneſs and ignorance. 
he availed himſelf exceedingly of the genius and labour 
of Leonardo, who made a book of ſtudies, drawn with. 
red chalk, and touched with a pen, with great diligence, 


of ſuch ſubjects as he had bimſelf diſſected; where he 


made all the bones, and to thoſe he joined, in their or- 


der, all the nerves, and covered them with the muſcles. 


And concerning thoſe, from part to part, he wrote re- 
marks in letters of an ugly form, which are written by 
the left hand, backwards, and not to be underſtood but 


by thoſe who know the method of reading them; for 


they are not to be read without a looking-glaſs. Of 
theſe papers of the human anatomy, there is a great 


part in the poſſeſſion of M. Franceſco da Melzo, a Mi- 
lancſe gentleman, who, in the time of Leonardo, was a 
moſt beautiful boy, and. much beloved by him, as he is 


now a beautiful and genteel old man, who reads thoſe 
writings, and carefully preſerves them, as precious re- 
licts, together with the portrait of Leonardo, of happy 
memory. It appears impoſſible that that divine ſpirit 


ſhould reaſon ſo well upon the arterics, and muſcles, 


In this 
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tinued to be almoſt the only book which was read up- and nerves, and veins; and with ſuch diligence of every 


thing, &c. &c.“ 

Thoſc very drawings and the writings are happily 
found to be preſeryed in his EritannicMajeſty's great col- 
lection of original drawings, where the Doctor was per- 
mitted to examine them; and his ſentiments upon the oc- 
caſion he thus expreſſes: I expected to fee little more 


than ſuch deſigns in anatomy, as might be uſeful to a 
painter in his own profeſſion; but Iſaw, and indeed with 


aſtoniſnment, that Leonardo had been a general and a 


deep ſtudent. When I conſider what pains he has ta- 
ken upon every part of the body, the ſuperiority of his 


univerſal genius, his particular excellence in mechanics 


aud hydraulics, and the attention. with which ſuch a. 
man would examine and ſee objects which he was to 
draw, I am fully perſuaded that Leonardo was the beſt 
anatomiſt at that time in the world. We muſt give the. 
15th century the credit of Leonardo's anatomical ſtu- 
dies, as he was 55 ycars of age at the cloſe of that cen - 


ww; | 


In the beginning of the 16th century, Achillinus and 


Benedictus, but particularly Berengarius and Maſſa, fol- 


lowed out the improvement of anatomy in Italy, where 
they taught it, and publiſhed upon the ſubject. Theſe 
firſt improvers made ſome diſcoveries from their own 


diſſections: but it is not ſurpriſing that they ſhould 


have been diffident of themſelves, and have followed 
Galen almoſt blindly, when his authority had been ſo 
long eſtabliſhed, and when the enthuſiaſm for Greek. 


authors was riſing to ſuch a pitch. 


Soon after this, we may ſay about the year 1540, 
He was ſtudious, labo- 
From, Bruſſels, the place of his 
birth, he went to Louvain, and thence to Paris, where. 
anatomy was not yet making a conſiderable figure, and. 
then to Louvain to teach; from which place, very for- 
tunately for his reputation, he was called to Italy, 
where he met with every opportunity that ſuch a ge- 
nins for anatomy could delire, that is, books, ſubjects, . 
He was equally laborious - 
in reading the ancients, and in diſſecting bodies. And 
in making the compariſon, he could not but ſee, that . 


the great Veſalius appeared. 
rious, and ambitious. 


and excellent draughtſmen. 


there was great room for improvement, and that many 


of Galen's deſcriptions were erroneous. . When he was- 


but a young man, he publithed a noble ſyſtem of ana- 


tomy, illuſtrated with a great number of elegant fi- 
gares.—In this work he found ſo many occaſions of 
correcting Galen, that his 'contemporaries, parcial to. 
antiquity, and jcalous of his reputation, complained that 
he carried his turn for improvement and criticiſms 10-- 
licentiouſneſs. The ſpirit of oppoſition and emulation 
was preſently rouſed; and Sylvius in France, Colum- 
bus, Fallopius, and Enſtachius in Italy, who were all 
in high anatomical repntation about the middle of this- 
16th century, endeavoured to defend Galen at the ex- 
pence of Veſalius. In their diſputes they made their 


appeals to the human body : and thus in a few years 


the art was greatly improved. And Veſalius being de- - 
tected in the very fault which he condemned in Galen, 
to wit, deſcribing from the diſſections of brates, and 
not of the human body, it expoſed fo fully that blun- - 
der of the. older anatomiſts, that in ſucceeding times 
there has been Jittle reaſon for ſuch complaint.— Be- 
ſides the above, he publiſhed ſeveral other anatomical - 
treatiſes. He has been particularly ſerviceable by im- 
poling 
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poſing names on the muſcles, moſt of which are retain- 
ed to this day. Formerly they were diſtinguiſhed by 
numbers, Which were Cifterently applicd by almoſt c- 
very author. | 

In 1561, Gabric! Fallopius, profeſſor of anatomy 
ar Padua, publiſhed a treatiſe of anatomy under the 
title of Obſervationes Auatomicæ. This was deſigned as 
a ſupplement to Veſalius ; many of whoſe deſcriptions 
he corrects, though he always makes mention of him 
in an honourable manner. Fallopius made many great 
diſcoverics, and his book is well worth the peruſal of 
every auatomiſt. | 

In 1563, Bartholomæus Euſtachius publiſhed his - 
prſeula Anatom icæ at Venice,which have ever ſince been 
juſtly admired ſor the exactneſs of the deſcriptions, and 
the diſcoveries contained in them. He publiſhed after- 
wards ſome other pieces, in which there is little of ana- 
tomy; but never publiſhed the great work he had pro- 
miſcd, which was to be adorned with copperplates 


_ repreſenting all the parts of the human body. Theſe 
plates, after lying buried in an old cabinet for upwards 


of 150 years, were at laſt diſcovered and publiſhed in 
the year 1714, by Lanciſi the pope's phy ſician; who 
added a ſhort explicatory text, becauſe Euſtachius's 
own writing could not be found. 5 

From this time the ſtudy of anatomy gradually dif- 
ſuſed itſelf over Europe; inſomuch that for the laſt 
hundred years it has been daily improving by the la- 
bour of a number of profeſſed anatomiſts almoſt in 
cyery country of Europe. | | 

We may form a judgment about the ſtate of anatomy 
cven in Italy, in the . of the 17th century, 


from the information of Corteſius. He had been profeſlor 


of anatomy at Bologna, and was then proteflor of medi- 
cine at Maſſana; where, though he bad a great deſire 
to improve himſclf in the art, and to finiſh a treatiſe 
which he had begun on practical anatomy, in 24 years 
he could twice only procure an opportunity of cilect- 


ing a human body, and then it was with difficulties and 


in hurry ; whereas he had expected to have done ſo, 
he ſays, ance every year, according 16 the cuſtom in the 
famous academies of Italy. Ls | | 
In the very end of the 16th century, the great Har- 
vey, as was the cuſtom of the times, went to Italy to 
ſtudy medicine; for Italy was (till the favourite ſcat of 
the arts: And in the very beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, ſoon after Harvey's return to England, his ma- 
ſter in anatomy, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, publiſh- 
ed an account of the valves in the veins, which he had 


diſcovered many years before, and no doubt taught in 


his lectures when Harvey attended him. 

This diſcovery evidently affected the eſtabliſhed doc- 
trine of all ages, that the veins carried the blood from 
the liver to all parts of the body for nouriſhment, It 
ſet Harvey to work upon the uſe of the heart and vaſ- 


cular ſyſtems in animals; and in the courſe of ſome 


years he was ſo happy as to diſcover, and to prove be- 
yond all poſſibility of doubt, the circulation of the blood. 
He taught his new doctrine in his lectures about the 
year 1616, and printed it in 1628. 

It was by far the moſt important ſtep that had been 
made in the knowledge of animal bodies in any age. 
It not only reflected uſeful lights upon what had been 
already found out in anatomy, but alſo pointed ont the 


incans of further inveſtigation. And accerdingly we 
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ſce, that from Harvey to the preſent 4ime, anatomy 
has been ſo much improved, that we may reaſonably 
queſtion if the ancients have been further outdone by 
the inoderns in any other branch of knowledge. From 
one day to another there has been a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of dilcoverics, relating cither to the ſtructure or func- 
tions of our body ; and new anatomical proceſſes, both 
of inveſtigation and demonſtration, have been daily in- 
vented, Many parts of the body, which were not 
known in Harvey's time, have ſince then been brought 
to light : and of thoſe which were known, tlie inter- 
nal compoſition and functions remained unexplained ; 
and indeed muſt have remained unexplicable without 
the knowledge of the circulation. 

Harvey's doctrine at firſt met with conſiderable op- 
poſition ; but in the ſpace of about 20 years it was fo 
generally and ſo warmly embraced, that it waz imagi- 
ned ray thing in phyſic would be explained. But 
time and experience have taught 1is, that we ſtill arc, 
and probably muſt long continue to be, very ignorant; 
and that in the ſtady of the human body, and of its 
diſcaſcs, there will always be an extenſive field for the 


exerciſe of ſapacity. 


Aſter the diſcovery and knowledge of the circula- 


tion of the blood, the next queſtion would naturally 


have been about the paſſage and route of the nmritions 
part of the food or chyle trom the bowels to the blood- 
veſlcls: And, by good fortune, in a few years after 
Harvey had made his diſcovery, Afellius, an Italian 
phy fician, found out the lacteals, or veſſels which car- 
ry the chyle from the inteſtines ; and printed his ac- 
count of them, with coloured prints, in the year 1627, 
the very year before Harvey's book came out, 

For a number of years after theſe two publications, 
the anatomilts in all parts of Europe were daily open- 
ing living dogs, either to ſce the lacteals or to obſerve 
the phenomena of the circulation. In making an ex- 
periment of this kind, Pecquet in France was fortu- 
nate enough to diſcover the thoracic duct, or common 
trunk of all the lacteals, which conveys the chyle into 
the ſubclavian vein, He printed his diſcovery in the 
year 1651, And now the lacteals having been traced 
from the inteſtines to the thoracic duct, and that duct 
having been traced to its termination in a blood-yeſſe], 
the paſſage of the chyle was completely made out. 

The ſame practice of opening living animals furniſh- 
ed occaſions of diſcovering the lymphatic veſſels. This 
good fortune fell to the lot of Ridbee firſt, a young 
Swediſh anatomiſt ; and then to Thomas Bartholine, a 
Daniſh anatomiſt, who was the firſt who appeared in 


print upon the lymphatics. His book came out in the 
year 1653, that is two years after that of Pecquet. 


And then it was very evident that they had been ſeen 
before by Dr Higmore and others, who had miſtaken 
them for lacteals. But none of the anatomiſts of thoſe 
times could make out the origin of the lymphatics, and 
none of the phyſiologiſts could give a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of their uſe. 

The circulation of the blood and the paſſage of the 
chyle having been ſatisfactorily traced out in full grown 
animals, the anatomiſts were naturally led next to con- 
ſider how theſe animal proceſſes were carried on in the 
child while in the womb of the mother. Accordingly 
the male and female organs, the appearances and con- 
tents of the pregnant utervs, the incubated egg, and 


every 
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every phenofaghon which could illuſtrate generation, 
became the favourite ſubject, for about 30 years, with 
the principal anatomiſts of Europe. | 

Thus it would appear to have been in theory: but 
Dr Hunter believes, that in fact, as Harvey's maſter 
Fabricius laid the fonndation for the diſcovery of the 
circulation of the blood by teaching him the valves of 
the veins, and thereby. inviting him to conſider that 
ſabject; ſo Fabricius by his lectures, and by his ele- 
gant work e mm tu, et de formatione ovi et pulli, 
probably made that likewiſe a favourite ſubject with 
Dr Harvey. But whether he took up the ſubject of 
generation in conſequence of his diſcovery of the cir- 
culation, or was led to it by.his honoured maſter Fa- 
bricius, he ſpent a great deal of his time in the inquiry; 
and publiſhcd his obſervations in a book De gencratione 
animalium, in the year 1651, that is ſix years before 
his death. >; | 

In a few years aftcr this, Swammerdam, Van Horn, 
Steno, and De Graaf, excited great attention to the 
ſubject of generation, by their ſuppoſed diſcovery that 
the females of viviparous animals have ovaria, that is, 
cluſters of eggs in their loins, like oviparous animals; 
which, when impregnated by the male, are conveyed 
into the uterus: ſo that a child is produced from an 
(gg as well as a chick; with this difierence, that one 
is hatched within, and the other without, the body of 
the mother. | 1 0-4 

Malpighi, a great Italian genius, ſome time after, 
made conſiderable advances upon the ſubject of gene- 
ration. He had the good fortune to be the firſt who 
uſed magnifying glaſſes with addreſs in tracing the firſt 
appearances in the formation of animals. He likewiſe 
made many other obſervations and. improvements in the 
Ninutie of anatomy by his microſcopical labours, and 
by cultivating comparative: anatomy. 

This diſtinguiſhed anatomiſt pave the firſt public ſpe- 
cimen of his abilities, by printing a diſſertation on the 
lungs anno 1661; a period ſo remarkable for the ſtudy 
of nature, that it would be injuſtice to paſs it without 

particular notice. | SE 4 

At the ſame time flonriſhed Laurentius Bellinus at 
Florence, and was the firſt who introduced mathemati- 
cal reaſoning in phyſic. In 1662, Simon Pauli pub- 
lihed a treatiſe De albandis ofiibus. He had long beer 
ad mired for the white ſkeletons he prepared; and at 
laſt diſcovered his method, which was by expoſing the 
bones all winter to the weather. | 

Johannes Swammerdam of Amſterdam alſo publiſhed 
ſme anatomical treatiſes; but was moſt remarkable 
| ſor his knowledge of preſerving the parts of bodies en- 
tire for many years, by injecting their veſſels. He al- 


ſo publithed a treatiſe on reſpiration ; wherein he men- 


tioned his having figures of all the parts of the body as 
big as the life, cut in copper, which he deſigned to pub- 
liſh, with a complete ſyſtem of anatomy. Theſe, how- 
ever, were never made public by Swammerdam ; but, 
in 1633, Gothofridus Bidloo, profeſſor of anatomy at 
Leyden, publiſhed a work intitled Anatomia corporis 
humant, where all the parts were delineated in very 
large plates almoſt as big as the life. Mr Cowper, an 
Engiiſh ſurgeon, bonght 300 copies of theſe figures; and 
in 1693, publiſhed them with an Engliſh text, quite 
difterent from Bidloo's Latin one ; to which were ad- 
ded letters in Bidloo's figures, and ſome few figures 
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of Mr Cowper's own, To this work Cowper's name 
was prefixed, without the leaſt mention of Bidloo, ex- 
cept on purpoſe io confute him. Bidloo immediately 
publiſhed a very ill- natured pamphlet, called Culielmus 
Cowperus citatus coram tribunali; appealing to the 
Royal Society, how far Cowper onght to be puniſhed as 
a plagiary of the worſt kind, and endeayouring to prove 
him an ignorant deceitful fellow. Cowper anſwered 
him in his own ſtyle, in a pamphlet called his Vindiciz ; 
endeavouring to prove, cither that Bidloo did not un- 
derſtand his own tables, or that they were none of his. 
It was even alleged that thoſe were the tables promiſ- 
ed by Swammerdam, and which Bidloo had got from 
his widow. This, however, appears to have been only 
an invidious ſurmiſe, there being unqueſtionable evi- 
dence that they were really the performance of Bidloo. 

Soon after, Iſbrandus Diembroeck, profeſlor of ana- 
tomy at Utrecht, began to appear as an author, His 
work contained very little original; but he was at great 
pains to collect from others whatever was valuable in 
their writings, and his ſyſtem was the common ſtandard 
among anatomical ſtudents. for many years. 

About the ſame time, Antonins Liewenhoeck of 


Delft, improved conſiderably on Malpighi's vſe of mi- 


croſcopes. Theſe two authors took up anatomy where 


others had dropt it; and, by this new art, they brought 


a number of amazing things to light. They diſcover- 
ed the red globules of the blood; they were enabled io 
{ce the actual circulation of the blood in the tranſparent 
parts of living animals, and could meaſure the velocity 


of its motion; they diſcovered that the arterics' and 


veins had no intermediate cells or ſpungy ſabſtance, as 
Harvey and all the preceding anatomiſts had ſuppoſed, 
but communicated one wires other by a continuation 
of the ſame tube. 5 = 
Liewenhoeck was in great fame likewiſe for his diſ- 
covery of the animalcula in the ſemen. Indeed there 
was ſcarcely a part of the body, ſolid or fluid, which 
eſcaped his examination; and he almoſt every where 
found, that what appeared to the naked eye to be rude 
undigeſted matter, was in reality a beantiful and re- 
gular compound, 1 

After this period, Nuck added to our knowledge of 
the abſorbent ſyſtem already mentioned, by his injec- 
tions of the lymphatic glands; Ruyſch, by his deſcrip- 
tion of the valves of the lymphatic veſſels; and Dr 
Meckel, by his accurate account of the whole ſyſtem, 
and by tracing thoſe veſſels in many parts where they 
had not before been deſcribed. 
Beſides theſe authors, Drs Hunter and Monro haye 


called the attention of the public to this part of anato- 


my, in their controverſy concerning the diſcovery of 
the office of the lymphatics. 


When the lymphatic veſſels were firſt ſeen and trac- 


ed into the thoracic duct, it was natural for anatomiſts 
to ſuſpect, that as the laceals abſorbed from the 
cavity of the inteſtines, the lymphatics, which are ſi- 


milar in figure and ſtructure, might poſſibly do the 
ſame oflice with reſpect to other parts of the body: and 


accordingly, Dr Gliſſon, who wrote in 1654, ſuppoles 
theſe veſſels aroſe from cavities, and that their uſe was 


to abſorb ; and Frederic Hoffman has very explicitly 
laid down the dottrine of the lymphatic veſſels being a 
ſyſtem of abſorbents. But anatomiſts in general have 
been of a contrary opinion ; for, from experiments, par- 

ticularly; 
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ticularly ſuch as were made by injections, they have 
been perſuaded that the lymphatic veſſels did not ariſe 
from cavities, and did not abſorb, but were merely con- 
tinuations from ſmall arteries. The doctrine, therc- 
fore, that the lymphatics, like the lacteals, were ab- 
ſorbents, as had been ſuggeſted by Gliſſon and by Hoff- 
man, has been revived by Dr Hunter and Dr Monro, 
who have controverted the experiments of their prede- 
ceſſors in anatomy, and have endeavoured to prove that 


the lymphatic veſſels are not continued from arterics, 


but are abſorbents. 

To this doctrine, however, ſeveral objections have 
been ſtarted, particularly by Haller (Elm. Phyſ. I. 24. 
{ 2, 3.); and it has been found, that before the doc- 
trine of the lymphatics bcing a ſyſtem of abſorbents 
can be eſtabliſhed, it muſt firſt be determined whether 
this ſyſtem is to be found in other animals beſides man 
and quadrupeds. Mr Hewſon claims the merit of hav- 
ing proved the affirmative of this queſtion, by diſcover- 
ing the lymphatic ſyſtem in birds, fiſh, and amphibi- 
ous animals. Sce Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iviii. and Ixix.— 
And latterly, Mr Cruikſkank has traced the ramifica- 
tions of thatſyſtem in almoſt every part of the body ; 
and from his diſſections, figures have been made and 
lately publithed to the world. To Mr Sheldon alſo we 
are much indebted for his illuſtration of this ſyſtem, 
which promiſes to give great ſatisfaction, but of which 
only a part has yet been publiſhed, 

The gravid uterus is a ſubject likewiſe which has re- 
ccived conſiderable improvements, particularly relat- 
ing to one very important diſcovery; viz. that the 
internal membrane of the uterus, which Dr Hunter 
has named deci dua, conſtitutes the exterior part of the 
ſecundines or aftcr-birth, and ſeparates from the reſt of 
the uterus every time that a woman either bears a child 
or ſuffers a miſcarriage. This diſcovery includes ano- 
ther, to wit, that the placenta is partly made up of an 
cxcreſcence or eſfloreſcence from the uterus itſelf. 

Theſe diſcoverics are of the utmoſt conſequence, 
both in the phyſiological queſtion about the connection 
between the mother and child, and likewiſe in explain- 
ing the phenomena of births and abortions, as well as 
in regulating obſtetrical practice. 

The anatomiſts of this century have improved ana- 
tomy, and have made the ſtudy of it much more caſy, 
by giving us more correct as well as more numerous fi- 


ures, Itis amazing tothink of what has been done in 


that time. We have had four large folio books of fi- 
gures of the bones, viz. Cheſelden's, Albinus's, Sue's 
and Trew's. Of the muſcles, we have had two large 
folios; one from Cowper, which is clegant; and one 
from Albinus, which, from the accuracy and labour of 
the work, we may ſuppoſe will never be outdone. Of 
the blood-veſſels we have a large folio from Dr Haller. 


| We have had one upon the nerves from Dr. Meckel, 


and another by Dr Monro junior. We have had Al- 
binas's, Roederer's, Jenty's, and Hunter's works 
upon the pregnant uterus; Weitbrecht and Leber on 
the joints and freſh bones ; Socmerring on the brain; 
Zin on the eye; Cotunnins, Mekel junior, &c. on the 
ear; Walterus on the nerves of the thorax and abdo- 
men; Dr Monro on the burſæ mucoſz, &c. 

It would be endleſs to mention the anatomical figures 


that have been publiſhed in this century, of particular and 


ſmaller parts of the hody, by Morgagni, Ruyſch, Val- 
ſalva, Sanctorini, Heiſter, Vater, Cant, Zimmerman, 
Walterus, and others. 

Thoſe clegant plates of the brain, however, juſt 
publiſhed by M. Vicq. d'Azyr, muſt not paſs without 
notice, eſpecially as they form part of an univerſal ſyſ- 
tem of anatomy and phyſiology, both human and com- 
parative, propoſed to be executcd in the ſame ſplendid 
ſtyle. Upon the brain alone 19 folio plates are em- 
ployed; of which ſeveral are coloured, The figures 
are delineated with accuracy and clearneſs; but tbe co- 
louring is rather beautiful than correct. Such parts of 
this work as may be publiſhed, cannot fail to be equal- 


ly acceptable to the anatomiſt and the philoſopher ; but 


the entire deſign is apparently too extenſive to be ac- 
compliſhed within the period of a ſingle life. In Great 
Britain, alſo, a very great anatomical work is carrying 
on by Andrew Bell, F. S. A. S. engraver to his Roy- 
al Highneſs the Prince of Wales, with the appro- 
bation of Dr Monro, and under the inſpection of his 
very ingenious aſſiſtant Mr Fyfe. It is to compoſe a 
complete illuſtration, both general and particular, of 
the human body, by a ſelection from the beſt plates 
of all the greateſt anatomiſts, as well foreign as 
Britiſh, exhibiting the lateſt diſcoveries in the 
ſcience, and accompanied with copions explanations, 
The whole number of plates mentioned in the Pro- 
ſpectus is 240, of which 152 are already done; all in 
royal folio, 5 5 

To the foreign treatiſes already mentioned may be 
added thoſe recently publiſhed by Sabbatier and Plenck 
on anatomy in general, In Great-Britain, the writ- 


ings of Keil, Douglas, Cheſelden, the firſt Monro, 


Winſlow, &c. are too well known to need deſcription. 


The laſt of theſe uſed to be recommended as a ſtandard 


for the ſtudents of anatomy: but it has of late given 
place to a more accurate and comprehenſive ſyſtem, 
in three volumes, publiſhed by Mr Elliot ot Edin- 
burgh, upon a plan approved of by Dr Monro, and 
executed by Mr Fyfe. Dr Simmons of London has al- 


fo obliged the world with an excellent ſyſtem of ana- 
tomy; and another work, under the title of“ Ele- 


ments of Anatomy and the Animal Occonomy: in 
which the ſubjects are treated with uncommon elegance 
and perſpicuity. | 

In the latter part of the laſt cer tury, anatomy made 
two great ſteps, by the invention of injections, and the 
method of making what we commonly call preparations. 
Theſe two modern arts have really been of infinite uſc 
to anatomy; and beſides have introduced an clegance 
into our adminiſtrations, which in former times could 
not have been ſuppoſed to be poſſible. They aroſc in 


Holland under Swammerdam and Ruyſch, and after- 
wards in England under Cowper, St. Andre, and o- 


thers, where they have been greatly improved. 

The anatomiſts of former ages had no other know- 
ledge of the blood-veſſels, than what they were able 
to collect from laborious diſſections, and from examin- 


ing the ſmaller branches of them, upon ſome lucky oc- 


cation, when they were found more than commonly load- 
ed with red blood. But filling the vaſcular ſyſtem with 


æ bright coloured wax, enables us to trace the large 


veſſels with great caſe, renders the ſmaller much more 
conſpicuous, and makes thouſands of the very minute 


ones 
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ones viſible, which from their delicacy, and the tranſpa- 
rency of their natural contents, are otherwiſe imper- 
ceptible. 

The modern art of corroding the fleſhy parts with a 
menſtruum, and of leaving the moulded wax entire, is 
ſo exceedingly uſeful, and at the ſame time ſo orna- 
mental, that it does great honour to the ingenious in- 
ventor Dr Nicholls. | 

The wax-work art of the moderns might deſerve no- 
tice in any hiſtory of anatomy, if the maſters in that 
way had not been fo careleſs in their imitation. Many 
of the wax-figures are ſo tawdry with a ſhow of unna- 
tural colours, and ſo very incorrect in the circumſtances 
of figure, ſituation, and the like, that though they 
ſtrike a vulgar eye with admiration, they muſt appear 
ridiculous to an anatomiſt. But thoſe figures which 
are caſt in wax, plaſter, or lead, from the real ſubj ect, 
and which of late years have been frequently made, 
are, of courſe, very correct in all the principal parts, 
and may be conſidered as no inſignificant acqufſiti- 
on to modern anatomy. The proper, or principal 
uſe of this art is, to preſerve a very perfect likeneſs of 
ſuch ſubjects as we but ſeldom can meet with, or can- 
not well preſerve in a natural ſtate ; a ſubject in preg- 
nancy, for example. : 

The modern improved methods of preſerving animal 
bodies, or parts ef them, has been of the greateſt ſer- 
vice to anatomy; eſpecially in ſaving the time and la- 
bour of the anatomiſt in the nicer diſſections of the 
ſmall parts of the body. For now, whatever he has 
prepared with care, he can preſerve; and the object is 
ready to be ſeen at any time. And in the ſame man- 


ner he can preſerve anatomical curioſities, or rarities of 
every kind; ſuch as, parts that are uncommonly form- 


ed; parts that are diſcaſed ; the parts of the pregnant 
uterus and its contents. 
rioſities, which modern anatomiſts are ſtriving almoſt 
cvery where to procure, are of infinite ſervice to the 
art, eſpecially in the hands of teachers. They give 
ſtudents clear ideas about many things which it is ve 


teacher ſhould be able to ſhow otherwiſe, were he ever 
ſo well ſupplied with freſh ſubjects. TIES 


h 2. View of the Subject in general, and Plan of 
the following Treatiſe. | 


Tn E etymology of the word anatomy, as above gi- 

ven, implies ſimply diſſection; but by this term ſome- 
thing more is uſually underſtood. 
It is every day made uſe of to expreſs a knowledge 
of the human body; and a perſon who is ſaid to un- 
derſtand anatomy, is ſuppoſed to be converſant with the 
ſtracture and arrangement of the different ſolid parts of 
the body. OP is 

It is commonly divided into Anatomy, properly ſo 
called; and Comparative Anatomy : the firſt of theſe is 
confined ſolely to the human body ; the latter includes 
all animals, ſo far as a knowledge of thcir ſtructure 
may tend to perfect our ideas of the human body. Sce 
COMPARATIVE Anatomy. _ | 

The term anatomy may alſo have another and more 
extenſive ſignification: it may be employed to expreſs 
not only a knowledge of the ſtructure and diſpoſition of 
the parts bit likewiſe of their economy and uſe, Con- 
ſidered in this light, it will ſeldom fail to excite the cu- 
Y OL. b. 
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Large collections of fuch cu- 


rioſity of people of taſte, as a branch of philoſophy; 


ſince, if it is pleaſing to be acquainted with the ſtructure 
of the body, it is certainly more ſo to diſcover all the 


ſprings which give life and motion to the machine, and 


to obſerve the admirable mechaniſm by which ſo many 


different functions are executed. 


Aſtronomy and anatomy, as Dr Hunter, after Fon- 


tenelle, obſerves, are the ſtudies which preſent us with 


the moſt ſtriking view of the two greateſt attributes of 


the Supreme Being. The firſt of theſe fills the mind 
with the idea of his immenſity, in the largeneſs, diſ- 
tances, and number of the heavenly bodies; the laſt, 


aſtoniſhes with his intelligence and art in the variety 


and delicacy of animal mechaniſm. 
The human body has been commonly enough known 


by the name of microco/mms, or the little world; as if it 
did not differ ſo much from the univerſal ſyſtem of na- 
tare in the ſymmetry and number of its parts as in 


their ſize. FL | 4 
Galen's excellent treatiſe De u/u partium, was com- 

poſed as a proſe hymn to the Creator ; and abounds 

with as irreſiſtible proofs of a ſupreme Cauſe and go- 


verning Providence, as we find in modern phyſico- 


theology. And Cicero dwells more on the ſtructure 
and œconomy of animals than on all the productions of 
nature beſides, when he wants to prove the exiſtence of 
the gods from the order and beauty of the univerſe. 
He there takes a ſuryey of the body of man in a moſt 
elegant ſynopſis of anatomy, and concludes thus: 


„ Quibus rebus expoſitis, ſalis docuiſſe videor, homi- 


nis natura, quanto omnes anteiret animantes. Ex quo 
debet intelligi, nec figuram ſitumque membrorum, nec 
ingenii mentiſque vim talem effici potuiſſe fortuna.“ 


Ihe ſatisfaction of mind which ariſes from tlie ſtudy 


of anatomy, and the influence which it muſt naturally 
have upon our minds as philoſophers, cannot be better 


conveyed than by the following paſſage from the ſame 
author:“ Quæ contuens animus, accepit ab his cog- 


nitionem deorem, ex qua oritur pietas: cui conjuncta 


ry juſtitia eſt, reliquæque virtutes : ex quibus vita beata 
eſſential to know, and yet which it is impoſſible that a 


exſiſtit, par et ſimiles deorum, nulla alia re niſi immor- 


talitate, quæ nihil ad bene vivendum pertinet, cedens 
_ cceleſtibus,” | 1 0, 17 


It would be endleſs to quote the animated paſſages 


of this ſort which are to be found in the phyſicians, 
philoſophers, and theologiſts, who have conſidered the 


ſtructure and functions of animals with a view towards 
the Creator. It is a view which muſt ſtrike one with 
a moſt awful conviction, Who can know and conſider 


the thouſand evident proofs of the aſtoniſhing art of 


the Creator, in forming and ſuſtaining an animal body 
ſich as ours, without feeling the moſt pleaſant enthu- 
ſiaſm ? Can we ſeriouſly reflect upon this awful ſub- 
ject, without being almolt loſt in adoration ? without 
longing; for another life after this, in which we may be 
gratified with the higheſt enjoyment, which our facul- 
ties and nature ſeem capable of, the ſceing and com- 
prehending the whole plan of the Creator, in forming 
the univerſe and in directing all its operations ? 


But the more immediate purpoſes of anatomy con- 
cern thoſe who are to be the guardians of health, as 


this ſtudy is neceſſary to Jay a foundation for all the 
branches of medicine, The more we know of our 


fabric, the more reaſon we have to believe, that it our 
ſenſes were more acute, and our judgment more chlar- 
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ged; we ſhould be able to trace many ſprings of life 
which are now hidden from us: by the ſame ſagacity 
we ſhould diſcoyer the true cauſes and nature of dif- 
caſes; and tlicreby be enabled to reſtore the health of 
many, who are now, from our more confined know- 
ledge, ſaid to labour under incurable diſorders. By 
ſuch an intimate acquaintance with the arconomy of 
var bodies, we ſhould diſcover even the ſeeds of diſ- 
caſes, and deſtroy them before they had taken root in 
the conſtitution, | | 

That anatomy is the very baſis of ſurgery every body 
allows. It is diſſection alone that can teach us, where 
we may cut the living body with freedom and diſpatch; 
and where we may venture with great circumſpection 
and delicacy ; and where we muſt not, upon any ac- 


count, attempt it, This informs the head, gives dex- 


terity to the hand, and familiarizes the heart with a 
ſort of neceſſary inhamanity, the uſe of cutting-inſtru- 


meuts upon our fellow-creatures. 


Beſides the knowledge of our body, through all the 
variety of its ſlructure and operations in a ſound ſtate, 
it is by anatomy only that we can arrive at the know- 
ledge of the true nature of moſt of the diſeaſes which 


afſlict humanity. The ſymptoms of many diſorders 
are often equi vocal; and diſcaſes themſelves are thence 


ſrequently miſtaken, even by ſenſible, experienced, and 
attentive phyſicians, But by anatomical examination 
after death, we can with certainty find ont the miſ- 
take, and learn to avoid it in any ſimilar caſe, 

This uſe of anatomy has been ſo generally adopted 
by the moderns, that the caſcs already publiſted are 
almoſt innumerable : Mangetus, Mee, indeed ma- 
ny of the beſt modern writings in phy ſic, are ſull of them. 
And if we look among the phyſicians of the beſt cha- 
rater, and obſerve thoſe who have the art itſelf, ra- 
ther than the craft of the profeſſion at heart; we ſhall 
ind them conſtantly taking pains to procure leave to 
examine the bodies of their patients e death. 


tomy; the various diſcoveries that have been made in 
it, from time to time ; the great number of diligent 
obſervers who have applied themſelves to this art; and 
the importance of the on 4 not only for the preven- 
tion and cure of diſeaſes, but in furniſhing the livelieſt 
proofs of divine wiſdom ; the following queſtions ſeem 
naturally to ariſe : For what purpoſe is there ſuch a 
variety of parts in the human body ? Why ſuch a com- 
plication of nice and tender machinery ? Why was 
there not rather a more ſimple, leſs delicate, and leſs 


expenſive frame (4)! | 


In order to acquire a ſatisfactory general idea of this 
ſubject, and find a ſolution of all ſuch queſtions, let 
us, in our imaginations, ate a man: in other words 
let us ſuppoſe that the 242d, or immaterial part, is to be 
placed in a corporeal fabric, in order to hold à corre- 
ſpondence with other material beings by the intervention 
of the body; and then conſider, à priori, what will 
be wanted for her accommodation. In this inquiry, we 


ſhail plainly fee the neceſſity or advantage, and there- 


fore the final cauſe, of moſt of the parts which ve ac- 


— Al 


tually find in the haman body. And if we conſider 
that, in order to anſwer ſome of the requiſues, haman 
wit and invention would be very inſufficient; we need 
not be ſurpriſed if we meet with ſome parts of the bo- 
dy whoſe uſe we cannot yet perceive, and with ſome 
operatians and functions which we cannot explain. We 
can ſee that the whale bears the moſt ſtriking charac- 
ters of excclling wiſdom and ingenuity : but the im- 
perfect ſenſes and capacity of a cannot pretend to 
reach every part of a machine, which nothing leſs than 
the intelligence and power of the Supreme Being could 
contrive and exccute. | 


Firſt, then, the ind, the thinking, immaterial a- 


gent, muſt be provided with a place of immediate re- 


ſidence, which fhall have all the requiſites for the union 
of ſpirit and body; accordingly ſhe is provided with 
the brain, where ſhe dwells as governor and ſuperin- 
tendant of the whole fabric. | 

In the next place, as ſhe is to hold a correſpondence 
with all the material beings around her, ſhe muſt be 
ſupplicd with organs fitted to receive the different 
kinds of impreſſions which they will make. In fac, 
therefore, we ſce that ſhe is provided with the organs 
of ſenſe, as we call them : the eye is adapted to light; 


the ear to ſound; the noſe to ſmell; the mouth to taſte; 


and the ſkin to touch, 
Further : She muſt be furniſhed with organs of 


communication between herſelf in the brain and thoſe 


organs of ſenſe, to give her information of all the im- 


preſſions that are made upon them: and ſhe muſt have 
organs between herſelf in the brain and cvery other 


part of the body, fittcd to convey her commands and 
influence over the whole. For theſe purpoſes the nerves 
are actually given. They are chords, which riſe from 
the brain, the immediate reſidence of the mind, and 
diſperſe themſclves in branches through all parts of the 
body. They convey all the different kinds of ſenſa- 


tions to the mind, in the brain; and likewiſe carry 


After having conſidered the riſe and progreſs of ana- out from thence all her commands or influence to the 


other parts of the body. They are intended to be oc- 
caſional monitors againſt all ſuch impreſſions as might 
endanger the well-being of the whole, or of any par- 
ticular part; which vindicates the Creator of all things, 
in having actually ſubjected us to thoſe many diſagree- 
able and painful ſenſations which we are expoſed to 
from a thouſand accidents in life, 

Moreover, the mind, in this corporeal ſyſtem, muſt 
be endued with the power of moving from place to 
place, that ſhe may have intercourſe with a variety of 
objects; that ſhe may fly from ſuch as are diſagreeable, 
dangerous or hurtful, and purſue ſuch as are pleaſant 


or uſeful] to her. And accordingly ſhe is furniſhed 


with limbs, and with muſcles and tendons, the inſtru- 
ments of motion, which are found in cvery part of rhe 

fabric where motion is neceſſary. | | 
Bat to ſupport, to give firmneſs and ſhape to the 
fabric; to keep the ſofter parts in their proper places; 
to give fixed points for, and the proper direction to 
its motions, as well as to protect ſome of the more 
important and tender organs ſrom external injuries; 
| there 
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(4) The ſoltowing beautiful repreſentation is taken from the late Dr Euntcr's Inirodufory Lectute in Ana- 
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there muſt be ſome firm prop-work interwoven thr 


the whole. And, in fac, for ſuch purpoſes the bones 


are given. 

The prop-work muſt not be made into one rigid fa- 
bric, for that would prevent motion. Therefore there 
are a number of bones. 

Theſe pieces muſt all be firmly bound together, to 
prevent their diſlocation. And this end is perfealy 
well anſwered by the ligaments. 

The extremities of theſe bony pieces, where they 
move and rub upon one another, muſt have ſmooth 
and ſlippery ſurfaces for eaſy motion. This is moſt 
happily provided for, by the cartilages and mucus of 
the joints. 

The interſtices of all thoſe parts muſt be filled up 
with ſome ſoft and ductile matter, which ſhall keep 
them in their places, unite them, and at the ſame time 
allow them to move a little upon one another. And 
theſe purpoſes are anſwered by the cellular membrane 
or adipoſe ſubſtance. | | 

There muſt be an ontward covering over the whole 
apparatus, both to give it compaQneſs and to defend it 


from a thouſand injuries: which, in fact, are the very 


purpoſes of the ſkin and other integuments. 

Laſtly, the mind being formed for ſociety and in- 
har with beings of her own kind, ſhe muſt be en- 
dued with powers of expreſſing and communicating her 
thoughts by ſome ſenſible marks or ſigns ; which ſhall 
be both caſy to herſelf, and admit of great variety; and 
accordingly ſhe is provided with the organs and faculty 
of ſpeech, by which ſhe can throw out ſigns with ama- 
zing facility, and vary them without end. 


Thus we have built up an animal body which would 


ſcem to be pretty complete: but as it is the nature of 
matter to be altered and worked upon by matter ; ſo 
in a very little time ſuch a living creature muſt be de- 

ſtroyed, if there is no proviſion for repairing the inju- 
ries which ſhe muſt commit upon herſelf, and. thoſe 
which ſhe muſt be expoſed to from without. 
fore a treaſure of blood is actually provided in the heart 
and vaſcular ſyſtem, full of nutritious and healing par- 
ticles, fluid enough to penetrate into the minuteſt parts 


of the animal; impelled by the heart, and conveyed 


by the arteries, it waſhes every part, builds up what 
was broken down, and ſweeps away the old and uſeleſs 
materials. Hence we ſee the neceſſity or advantage of 
the heart aud axterial ſyſtem. 

W hat more there was of this blood than enough to 
repair the preſent damages of rhe machine, muſt not be 


loſt, but ſhould be returned again to the heart; and for 


this purpoſe the venous ſyſtem is actually provided. 
Theſe requiſites in the animal explain, a priori, the 
circulation of the blood. PO | 

The old materials which were become uſeleſs, and are 
ſwept off by the current of blood, muſt be ſeparated 
and thrown out of the ſyſtem. Therefore plands, the 


organs of Secretion, are given for {training whatever is 


redundant, vapid, or noxions, from the maſs of blood; 
and when ſtrained, they are thrown out by emuncto- 
ries, called organs of Excretion. 2 

But now, as the machine muſt be conſtantly wear- 
ing, the reparation muſt be carried on without inter- 
mitſion, and the ſtrainers muſt always be employed. 
Therefore there is actually a perpetual circulation of 
the blood, and the ſecretions are always going on. 


There- 
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Even all this proviſion, however, would not be ſuffi- 
cient ; for that ſtore of blood would ſoon be conſumed, 


and the fabric would break down, if there were not a 


proviſion made for freſh ſupplies. Theſe we obſerve, 
in fact, are profuſely ſcattered round her in the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms ; and ſhe is furniſhed with 
hands, the fitteſt inſtruments that could have been con- 
trived, for gathering them, and for preparing them in 
a variety of ways for the month, 

But theſe ſupplies, which we call food, muſt be con- 
ſiderably changed ; they muſt be converted into blood. 
Therefore ſhe is provided with teeth for cutting and 
bruiſing the food, and with a ſtomach for melting it 


down: In ſhort, with all the organs ſabſervient to di- 


geſtion.,—The finer parts of the aliments only can be 
uſeful in the conſtitution : theſe muſt be taken up and 
conveyed into the blood, and the dregs muſt be thrown 
off. With this view the inteſtinal canal is actually gi- 
ven. It ſeparates the nutritious part, which we call 


chyle, to be conveyed into the blood by the ſyſtem of 


abſorbent veſſels ; and the fæces paſs downwards, to 
be conducted out of the body. 1 
Now we have got our animal not only furniſhed with 
what is wanted for its immediate exiſtence, but alſo 
with che powers of protracting that exiſtence to an in- 
definite length of time. But its duration, we may pre- 
ſume, muſt neceſſarily be limited: for as it is nouriſh- 
ed, grows, and is raiſed up to its full ſtrength and ut- 
moſt perfection; ſo it muſt, in time, in common with 
all material beings, begin to decay, and then hurry on 
to final ruin. Hence we ſee the neceſſity of a ſcheme 
for renovation. 


petuate, as well as preſerve his work, beſides giving a 


_ ſtrong appetite for life and ſelf-preſervation, has made 


animals male and female, and given them ſuch organs 
and paſſions as will ſecure the propagation of the ſpe- 


cies to the end of time. 


Thus we ſee, that by the very imperfe&t ſurvey 
which human reaſon is able to take of this ſubje&, the 
animal man muſt neceſſarily be complex in his corpo- 
real ſyſtem, and in its opcrations. . 

He muſt have one great and general ſyſtem, the yaſ- 
cular, branching through the whole for circulation: 
Another, the nervous, with its appendages the organs 
of ſenſe, for every kind of feeling: And a third, for 
the union and connection of all thole parts. „ 

Beſides theſe primary and general ſyſtems, he re- 
quires others which may be more local or confined: 
One for ſtrength, ſupport, and protection; the bony 
compages: Another for the requiſite motions of the 
parts among themſelves, as well as for moving from 
place to place; the muſcular part of the body : An- 


other to prepare nouriſhment for the daily recruit of 


the body; the digeſtive organs: And one for propa- 
gating the ſpecies ; the organs of generation. 
And in taking this general ſurvey of what would 
appear, a priori, to be neceſſary for ben an animal 
to the ſituations of life, we obſerve, with great ſatisfac- 
tion, that man is accordingly made of ſuch ſyſtems, 
and for ſuch purpoſes, He has them all-; and he has 
nothing more, except the organs of reſpiration, Brea- 


thing it ſeemed difficult to account for 4 priori: we 
only knew it to be in fact effentially neceſſary to 
life, Notwithſtanding this, when we ſaw all the other 
parts of tac body, and their functions, ſo well ac- 
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counted 


Accordingly wiſe Providence, to per- 
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and a great loſs of blood, 
meaſure compenſated, by a contracting power in the 


Architect. 
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counted for, and ſo wiſcly adapted to their ſeveral pur- 
poſcs, there could be no doubt that reſpiration was ſo 
likewiſe : And accordingly, the diſcoverics of Dr 


Prieftley have lately thrown light upon this function 


alfo, as will be ſhown in its proper place. 

Of all the diffcrent ſyſtems in the human body, the 
uſe and neceſſity are not more apparent, than the wiſ- 
domand contrivance which has been exerted in putting 
them all into the moſt compact and convenicnt form : in 
diſpoſing them ſo, that they ſhall mutually receive, and 
give helps to one another ; and that all, or many of the 
parts, ſhall not only anſwer their principal end or pur- 
poſe, but operate ſucceſsfully and uſctully in a variety 
of ſecondary ways. | 

If we conſider the whole animal machine in this 
light, and compare it with any machine in which hu- 


man art has exerted its utmoſt ; ſuppoſe the beſt con- 


{trated ſhip that ever was built, we ſhall be convinced 


beyond the poflihility of doubt, that there are intelli- 


gence and power far ſurpaſſing what humanity can 


boaſt of. ; 


One ſuperiority in the natural machine 1s peculiarly 


firiking,—In machines of human contrivance or art, 
there is no internal power, no principle in the machine 


itſelf, by which it can alter and accommodate itſelf to 
any injury which it may ſuffer, or make up any injury 
which admits of repair. But in the natural machine, 
he animal body, this is moſt wonderfully provided for, 
by internal powers in the machine itſelf ; many of 
which are not more certain and obvious in their ef- 
ſets, than they are above all human comprehenſion as 
to the manner and means of their operation. Thus, a 
wound heals up of itſelf; a broken bone is made firm 


| _ by a callus ; a dead part is ſeparated and thrown 


off ; noxious juices are driven out by ſome of the 
emunctories; a redundancy is removed by ſome ſpon- 
tancous bleeding ; a — naturally ſtops of itſelf; 

from any cauſe, is in ſome 


vaſcular ſyſtem, which accommodates the capacity of 
the veſſels to the quantity contained, The ſtomach 
gives information when the ſupplies have been ex4<:nd- 
ed; repreſents, with great exactneſs, the quantity and 
the quality of what is wanted in the preſent ſtate of 
the machine ; and in proportion as ſhe meets with ne- 
gle, riſes in her demand, urges her petition ina loud- 
er tone, and with more forcible arguments. For its 
protection, an animal body reſiſts heat and cold in a 
very wonderful manner, and preſerves an equal tempe- 
rature in a burning and in a freezing atmoſphere. 
A farther excellence or ſuperiority in the natural 
machine, if poſſible, ſtill more aſtoniſhing, more beyond 
all human comprehenſion, than what we have been 
ſpeaking of, is the following. Beſides thoſe internal 
powers of ſelf-preſervation in each individual, when two 
of them co-operate, or act in concert, they are endued 
with powers of making other animals or machines like 
themſelves, which again are poſſeſſed of the ſame powers 
of producing others, aud ſo of multiplying the ſpecies 
withont end, 

Theſe are powers which mock all human invention 
or imitation, 


Having premiſed this general account of the ſabject, 


They are characteriſtics of the divine 


we ſhall next conſider the method to be obſcrved in 
treating it. | 

The ſtudy of the þ:1714a7 body, as already noticed, is 
commonly divided into two parts. The firſt, which is 
called Anatomy, relates to the matter and ſtructure of its 
parts; the ſecond, called Fhyſio/ogy and Animal rcong- 
my, relates tothe principles and laws of its internal ope- 
rations and functions, | 

As the body is a compound of ſolids and fluids, Aua- 
tomy 15 divided into, | 

1. The Anatomy of the ſolids, and 

2, The Anatomy of the fluids. 

I. The Sor1ps, by which we mean all parts of our 
body, which are not fluid, are generally divided into 
two claſics, viz. 

1. The hard ſolids or bones. This part of anatomy 
Pp called Ofteclogy ; which ſignifies the doctrine of the 
nes. 1} 1 6 £744 4 v.59 
2. The ſofter ſolids; which part is called Sarcology, 

viz. the doctrine of fleſh. KA x 
This diviſion of the ſolids, we may obſerve, has pro- 
bably taken its origin from the vulgar obſervation, that 
the body is made of bone and fleſh. And as there are 
many different kinds of what are called ſoft or fleſhy 
parts, Sarcology is ſabdivided into, | 
(1.) Angeiolopy, or the doctrine of veſſels ; by which 


is commonly underſtood b/o0d-veſſels : 


(2.) Adenclogy, of glands: © 
(3.) Neurology, of nerves : 
4.) Myology, of muſcles: and, N 
| 5.) Splanchnology, of the viſcera or bowels. There 
is, beſides, that part which treats of the organs of 
ſenſe and of the integuments. 

This diviſion of the ſolids has been here mentioned, 
rather for the ſake of explaining ſo many words, which 
are conſtantly uſed by anatomiſts, than for its import- 
ance or accuracy, For beſides many other objections 
that might be urged, there are in the body three ſpe- 
cies of ſolids, viz. griſtle or cartilage, hair, and nails; 
which are of an intermediate nature between bone and 
fleſh; and therefore cannot ſo properly be brought into 
the oſteology or the ſarcology, The cartilages were 
claſſed with the bones; becauſe the greateſt number of 
them are appendages to bones: and for the like reaſon 
the hair and the nails were claſſed with the integu- 
ments. | 

II. The F1v1Ds of the human body may be divided 
into three kinds, which Dr Hunter calls the crude, the 
general or perfect, and the local or ſecreted fluid. 

1. By the crude fluid is meant the chyle, and what- 
ever 1s abſorbed at the ſurfaces of the body ; in other 
words, what is recently taken into the body, and is not 
yet mixed with or converted into blood. 

2. The general or a flaid is the blood itſelf ; 


to wit, what is contained in the heart, arteries, and 


veins, and is going on in the round of the circulation. 

3. The /oca/ or ſecreted, are thoſe fluids peculiar to 
particular parts of the body, which are ſtrained off from 
the blood, and yet are very different in their propertics 
from the blood. They are commonly called ſecretions ; 
and ſome are uſeful, others excrementitious. 

In treating $t the Phyſiology, it is very difficult to ſay 
what plan ſhould be followed; for every miethod which 


has been yet propoſed, is attended with manifeſt in- 


convenience. 
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convenience. The powers and operations of the ma- 
chine have ſuch a dependence upon one another, ſuch 
connections and reciprocal inflaence, that they cannot 


well be underſtood or explained ſcparately. In this 
ſenſe our body may be compared to a circnlar chain of 
powers, in which nothing is firſt or laſt, nothing ſoli- 
tary or independent; ſo that wherever we begin, we 
find that there is ſomething preceding which we ought 
to have known. If we begin with the brain and the 
nerves, for example, we ſhall find that theſe cannot 


exiſt, even in idea, without the heart: if we ſet out 
with the heart and yaſcular ſyſtem, we ſhall preſently 
be ſenſible, that the brain and nerves muſt be ſuppoſ- 
ed: or, ſhou}d we take up the mouth, and follow the 
courſe of the aliment, we ſhonld ſee that the very firſt 
organ which preſents itſelf, ſuppoſed the exiſtence of 
both the heart and brain: Wherefore we ſhall incor- 
porate the Phyſiology with the Anatomy, by attempt- 


| ing to explain the functions after we have demonſtra- 
the organs. | FY . 
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WI begin with the bones, which may be conſider- 
'Y ed as the great ſupport of the body, tending to 
give it ſhape and firmneſs. But before we enter into 
the detail of each particular bone, it will be neceſſary 


to deſcribe their compoſition and connections, and to 
explain the nature of the different parts which have 


I 


Githe com- 


polition of 
tlie bones. 


an immediate relation to them; as the cartilages, liga- 
ments, perioſteum, marrow; and ſynovial glands. 


SECT. I, Of the Bones in general, with. their Ap- 


pendages, &c. 


THe bones are of a firm and hard (s) ſubſtance, 


of a white colour, and perfectly inſenſible. They are 


the moſt compact and ſolid parts of the body, and 
ſerve for the attachment and ſupport of all the other 
arts. | | | 
; Three different ſubſtances are uſually diſtinguiſhed 
in them; their exterior or bony part, properly ſo call- 
ed; their ſpongy cells; and their reticular ſubſtance. 
The firſt of theſe is formed of many laminz or plates, 
coinpoſing a firm hard ſubſtance—The ſpongy or cel- 
lular part is ſo called on account of its reſemblance to 
a ſponge, from the little cells which compoſe it. This 
ſubſtance forms almoſt the whole of the extremities of 
cylindrical bones. The reticular part is compoſed of 
fibres, which croſs each other in different directions. 
This net-work forms the internal ſurface of thoſe boncs 
which have cavities. ' Ny 

The flat bones, as thoſe of the head, are compoſed 
only of the laminæ and the cellular ſubſtance. This 
laſt is uſually found in the middle of the bone dividing 
it into two plates, and is there called dihde. 

Gagliardi, who pretended to have diſcovered an in- 
finite number of claviculi (c), or bony proceſſes, which 
he deſcribes as traverſing the laminz to unite them to- 
gether, has endeavonred to ſupport this pretended diſ- 
covery by the analogy of bones to the bark of trees, 
in which certain woody nails have been remarked ; but 
this opinion ſeems to be altogether fanciful. TT 

Some writers have ſuppoſed, that the bones are 
formed by layers of the perioſteum, which gradually 
oſſify, in the ſame manner as the timber is formed in 
trees by the hardening of the white ſubſtance that is 
found between the inner bark and the wood. M, Du- 


— 


hamel, who has adopted this opinion, fed different 


animals with madder and their ordinary food alternate- 


ly during a certain time; and he aſſerts, that in diſ- 
ſecting their bones, he conſtantly obſerved diſtinct lay- 
ers of red and white, which correſponded with the 
length of time they had lived on madder or their 
uſual aliment, But it has ſince been proved by Det- 
leff, that M. Duhamel's experiments were inaccurate, 
and that neither the perioſteum nor the cartilages are 


tinged by the uſe of madder, which is known to af- 
fect the bones only, a 


We uſually conſider in a bone, its body and its ex- 


tremities. The ancients gave the name of diaphyſis to 
the body or middle part, and divided the extremitics 


into apophyſis and epiphyſis. An apophyſis, or proceſs, 
as it is more commonly called, is an eminence continu- 


td from the body of the bone, whereas an epiphyſis is 
at firſt a ſort of appendage to the bone, by means of an 
intermediate cartilage. Many epiphyſes, which appear 


as diſtin bones in the foetus, afterwards become apo» 


phyſes; for they are at length ſo completely united to 


the body of the bone as not to be diſtinguiſhable from it 


in the adult ſtate, It is not unuſual, however, at the 


ape of 18 and even 20 years, to find the extremities 
of bones ſtill in the ſtate of epiphyſis. 


The names given to the proceſſes of bones are ex- 


preſſive of their ſhape, ſize, or uſe; thus if a proceſs 


is large and of a ſpherical form, it is called caput, 
or head; it the head is flatted, it is termed condyle. 


Some proceſſes, from their reſemblance. to a ſtiletto, 
a breaſt, or the beak of a crow, are called ſty/oid, ma/> 
toid, or coracoid : others are ſtyled ridges or ſpines. 


The two proceſſes of the os femoris derive. their name 
of trochanters from their uſe. | 

A bone has its cavities as well as proceſſes. Theſe 
cavities either extend quite through its ſubſtance, or 
appear only as depreſſions. . The mas are called fo- 


ramina or holes, and theſe foramina are ſometimes term- 
ed canals or conduits, according to their form and ex- 


tent. Of the depreſſions, ſome are uſeful in articula- 


tion. Theſe are called cotyloid when they are deep, 


as is the caſe with the os innominatum, where it re- 


ceives the head of the os femoris; or glenoid when they 


are ſuperficial, as in the ſcapula, where it receives the 
os humeri. Of the depreſſions that are not deſigned 


for 


(2) Mr Scheele has lately diſcovered that bones contain the phoſphoric acid united with calcareous earth; 
and that to this combination they owe their firmneſs. 

(e) In his Anat. ofium nov. invent. illuſtrat. he deſcribes four kinds of theſe claviculi or nails, viz. the per- 
pendicular, oblique, headed, and crooked, 
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Ofteology. for articulation, thoſe which have ſmall apertures are 
called ſinuſes ; others that are large, and not equally 
ſurroanded by high brims, are ſtyled fo{/z ; ſuch as are 
long and narrow, farrows; or if broad and ſuperficial 
without brims, ſiusſities, Some are called digital im- 
preſſions, from their reſemblance to the traces of a fin- 
2 ger on ſoft bodies. 
Conne i- We ſhall abridge this article, which is exceedingly 
* of the giffuſe in the generality of anatomical books, and will 
act. endeayour to deſcribe it with all the clearneſs it will 
allow. | 

The bones compoling the ſkeleton are ſo conſtructed, 
that the end of every bone is perfectly adapted to the 
extremity of that with which it is connected, and this 

connection forms what is called their articulation, 
Articulation is divided into diarthroſis, ſynarthroſis, 
and amphiarthroſis, or moveable, immovable, and mix- 
ed articulation. Each of the two firſt has its ſubdivi- 
frons, Thus the eee, of or moveable articulation, 
includes, 1. The enarthroſis, as it is called, when a large 
head is admitted into a deep cavity, as in the articula- 
tion of the os femoris with the os innominatum. 2. 
Arthrodia, when a round head is articulated with a 
ſuperficial cavity, as is the caſe of the os humeri and 


ſcapula. 3. Ginglimus, or hinge-like articulation, as 


in the connection of the thigh-bone with the tibia, 
The enarthroſis and arthrodia allow of motion to all 
ſides; the ginglimus only of flexion and extenſion, 

The Huarthroſis, or immoveable articulation, in- 
clades, t. The ſuture, when the two bones are in- 
dented into each other, as is the caſe with the parictal 
bones. 2. Gomphoſis, when one bone is fixed into 
another, in the manner the teeth are placed in their 
ſockets. | 

The term amphiarthroſis is applied to thoſe articula- 
tions which partake both of the ſynarthroſis and diar- 
throſis, as is the caſe with the bones of the vertebræ, 
which are capable of motion in a certain degree, al- 
though they are firmly connected together by interme- 
diate cartilages. | Fs 

What is called /ymphyſis is the union of two bones 
into one; as in the lower jaw, for inſtance, which in 
the ſcetus conſiſts of two diſtin bones, but becomes 
one in a more advanced age, by the oſſification of the 
uniting cartilage. | 


When bones are thus joined by the means of carti- 


lages, the union is ſtyled frchondrofts ; when by li- 
| gaments, /yneuroſts. 1 

' Of the Car- Cartilages arc white, ſolid, ſmooth, and elaſtic ſub- 

tilagess ſtances, between the hardneſs of bones and ligaments, 

| and ſeemingly of a fibrous texture. We are not able 

to trace any veſſels into their ſubſtance by injection, 

nor are they ever found tinged in animals that have 


been fed with madder. 


They may be diſtinguiſhed into, 1ſt, Thoſe which 


are connected with the bones; and, 2dly, Thoſe which 
belong to other parts of the body. The firſt ſerve ei- 
ther to cover the ends and cavities of bones intended 
for- motion, as in the articulations, where by their 
ſmoothneſs they facilitate motions, which the bones 
alone could not exccute with ſo much freedom; or 
they ſerve to unite bones together, as in the ſymphy- 
lis pubis, or to lengthen them, as in the ribs. 

Many of them offifying as we advance in life, their 
number is leſs in the adult than in the foetus, and of 


young ſubject. N | 

Ot the ſecond claſs of cartilages, or thoſe belonging 
to the ſoft parts, we have inſtances in the larynx, 
where we find them uſeful in the formation of the 
voice, and for the attachment of muſcles. 


The perioſtoum is a fine membrane of a compact cel- of cha Pe. 
lular texture, reflected from one joint to another, and riofteum. 


ſerving as a common covering to the bones. It has 
ſanguiferous and lymphatic veſſels, and is ſupplicd with 
nerves from the neighbouring parts. It adheres very 
firmly to their ſurface, and by its ſmoothneſs facilitates 
the motion of muſcles. It likewiſe ſupports the veſ- 
ſels that go to be diſtributed through the ſubſtance of 
the bones, and may ſerve to ſtrengthen the articula- 
tions. At the extremities of bones, where it is found 


covering a 5 it has by ſome been improperiy 


conlidered as a diſtin membrane, and named peri- 
chondrium. This, in its uſe and ſtruqure, reſembles 
the perioſteum. Where it covers the bones of the 
ſkull, it has gotten the name of pericranium. 

The perioſteum is not a production of the dura ma- 


ter, as the ancients, and after tliem Havers, imagined; 


nor are the bones formed by the oſſification of this 
membrane, at leaſt when it is in a ſound ſtate, as ſome 
late writers have ſuppoſed. | 

The perioſteum is deficient in the teeth above the 
ſockets, and in thoſe parts of bones to which ligaments 
or tendons are attached. 


The marrow is a fat oily ſubſtance, filling the cavi- Of the 
ties of bones. In the great cavities of long bones it Marrow. 


is of a much firmer conſiſtence than in the cells of 
their ſpongy part. In the former it inclines ſomewhat 
to a yellowith tinge, and is of the conſiſtence of fat, 
in the latter it is mare fluid, and of a red colour. 
This difterence in colour and conſiſtence is owing to 
accidental cauſes; both kinds are of the ſame nature, 
and may both be deſcribed under the common name of 


marrow, though ſome writers give the name only to 
the fat- like ſubſtance, and call the other the medullary 


Juice, 
The marrow is contained in a very fine and tranſpa- 


rent membrane, which is ſupplied with a great num- 


ber of blood veſſels, chiefly from the perioſteum. This 
membrana medullaris adheres to the inner ſurface ot 


the bones, and furniſhes an infinite number of minute 


bags or veſicles for incloſing the marrow, which is like- 
wiſe ſupported in the cavities of the bones by the long 
filaments of their reticitlar ſubſtance. 

Beſides the veſſels from the perioſtenm, the mem- 
brana medullaris is frrniſhed with others, which in the 
long bones may be ſeen paſling in near the extremities 
of the bone, and ſending off numerous branches that 
ramify through all the velicles of this membrane, 

The bones, and the cells containing the marrow, 
are hkewiſe furniſhed with lymphatics. By their 
means, the marrow, like the fat, may be taken vp in 
a greater quantity than it is ſecreted ; and hence it is 
that ſo little are found in the bones of thoſe who dic of 
lingering diſcaſes. — | 

It is ſtill a matter of controverſy, Whether the mar- 
row is ſenſible or not? We are ccrtainly not able to 
trace any nerves to it; and from this circumſtance, 
and its analogy to fat, Haller has ventared to conſider 
it as inſenſible. On the other hand, Duverney _—_— 

nat 
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courſe there are ſewer boncs in the old than in the Ofteology. 
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part I. 


Oſteology. that an injury done to this ſubſtance in a living animal 
Vas attended with great pain. In this diſpute phyſi- 


ologiſts do not ſeem to have ſufficiently diſcriminated 
between the marrow itſelf and the membranous cells 
in which it is contained. The former, like the fat, 
being nothing more than a ſecreted, and of courſe an 
inorganized, matter, may with propriety be ranked a- 
mong the inſenſible parts, as much as. inſpiſſated mu- 
cus or any other ſecreted matter in the body ; where- 
as the membrana medullaris being vaſcular, though it 
poſſeſſes but an obſcure degree of feeling in a ſound 


| 1tare, is not perfectly inſenſible. 


The marrow was formerly ſuppoſed to be intended 
for the nouriſhment and renewal of the bones; but 
this doctrine is now pretty generally and deſervedly 
exploded, It ſeems probable that the marrow is to 
the bones what fat is to the ſoft parts. They both 
ſerve for ſore important purpoſes in the animal œco- 


nomy; but their particular nſe has never yet been 


| poſed to diminiſh t 


tudinal and tranſverſe ones. 


clearly aſcertained. . The niarrow, from the tranſuda- 
tion of the oil through the bones of a ſKelcton, is ſup- 

Fer brittlenefs ; and Havers, who 
has written profeſſedly on the bones, deſcribes the ca- 
nals by which the marrow is conveyed through every 
part of their ſubſtance, and divides them into longi- 
He ſpeaks of the firſt 
as extending through the whole length of the bone ; 
and of the latter, as the paſſages by which the longi- 
tudinal ones communicate with each other. The ſimi- 
larity of theſe to the large cancelli in burnt bones, and 


the tranſudation of the oil through the bones of the 


4 
Synovial 
Glands, 


5 
O' the Li- 
bzments. 


2 
Of the - 


Burſz mu- 


coſæ. 


ſkeleton, ſeems to prove that ſome ſuch paſſages do 
actually exiſt. 13 

The ſynovial glands are ſmall bodies (p), ſuppoſed 
to be of a glandular ſtructure, and exceedingly vaſcu- 
lar, ſecreting a fluid of a clear mucilaginous nature, 
which ſerves to lubricate the jc, They are placed 
in ſmall cavities in the articulations, ſo as to be ca- 
pable of being gently compreſſed by the motion of 
the joint, which expreſſes their juice in proportion to 
the degree of friction, When the ſynovia is wanting, 
or is of too thick a conſiſtence, the joint becomes ſtiff 
and incapable of flexion or extenſion, This is what 
is termed anchyloſis. | 


Ligaments are white, gliſtening, inelaſtic bands, 


of a compact ſubſtance, more or leſs broad or thick, 
and ſerving to connect the bones together. They are 


rent forms and uſes. Thoſe of the joints are called 
cither round or burſal. The round ligaments are white, 
tendinous, and inclaſtic. They are | an and flexible, 
and are fonnd only in the joint of the knee, and in 
the articulation of the os femoris with the os innomi- 
natum. The burſal, or capſular ligaments, ſurround 
the whole jeint like a purſe, and are to be found in 
the articulations which allow motion cvery way, as in 
the articulation of the arm with the ſcapula. 

Of thole ſacs called Burſæ mucoſæ, a few were 
known to former anatomiſts, but by much the greater 
number have been ſince diſcovered by Dr Monro (E), 
who obſerves, that they are to be met with in the ex- 


. 
— 2 
* 


Their proper membrane is thin and 


r 99s by different names adapted to their diffe- 


T ˙ Ou BY: 
tremities of the body only; that many of them are Oſteology. 
placed entirely on the inner ſides of the tendons, be- 


tween theſe and the bones. Many others cover not 
only the inner, but the outer ſides of the tendons, or 
are interpoſed between the tendons and external parts, 
as well as between thoſe and the bones. 

Some are ſituated between the tendons and external 
parts only or chiefly, {ome between contiguous ten- 
dons, or between the tendons or the ligaments and the 
joints. A few ſuch ſacs are obſerved where the procct- 
ſes of bones play upon the bgaments, or where one bone 
plays upon another. Where two or more tendons are 
contiguous, and afterwards ſeparate from each other, 
we generally find a common burſa divided into branch- 
es, with which it communicates ; and a few burſæ of 
contiguous tendons communicate with cach other.— 
Some, in healthy children, communicate with the ca- 
vities of the joints; and in many old people he has 
ſeen ſuch communications ſormed by ule or worn by 
friction, independent of diſeaſe. | | 
tranſparent, but 
very denſe, and capable of confining air or any other 
fluid. It 1s joined to the neighbouring parts by the 
common cellular ſubſtance. Between the burſa and the 
hard ſubſtance of bone, a thin layer of cartilage or of 
tongh membrane is very generally interpoſed, To the 
cellular ſubſtance on the outſide of the burſa, the adi- 
poſe ſubſtance is connected; except where the burſa 
covers a tendon, cartilage, or bone, much expoſed to 
preſſure or friction. | | 

In ſeveral places a maſs of fat, covered with the con- 
tinuation of the membrane of the burſa, projects into 
its cavity. The edges of this are divided into fringes, 

The inner ſide of the membrane is ſmooth, and is 
extremely ſlippery from the liquor ſecreted in it. 


The ſtructure of the burſæ bears a ſtrong reſemblance TheiAtruc- 
I. The inner ture com- 
pared with 


and denſe, 2. It is connected to the external ligaments that of the 
capſular li- 


to the capſular ligaments of the joints. 
layer of the ligament, like that of the burſæ, is thin 


by the common cellular ſubſtance. 3. Between it and the 


bones, layers of cartilage, or the articular cartilages, the joints. 


are interpoſed, 4. At the ſides of the joints, where it is 
not ſubjected to violent preſſure and friction, the adi- 
poſe ſubſtance is connected with the cellular membrane. 
5. Within the cavities of the joints we obſerve maſſes 
of fat projecting, covered with ſimilar blood-veſſels, and 
with ſimilar fimbriz hanging from their edges. 6. In 
the knee the upper part of ſuch a maſs of fat forms 
what has been called the mucilaginous gland of the juint, 
and the under part projects into the Fark behind the 
ligament which ties the patella to the tibia. 7. The 
liquor which lubricates the burſæ has the ſame colour, 
conſiſtenee, and properties as that of the joints, and 
both are affected in the ſame manner by heat, mineral 
acids, and ardent ſpirits. 8. In ſome places the burſæ 
conſtantly communicate with the cavities of the joints, 
in others they generally do ſo; from which we may in- 
fer a ſameneſs of ſtructure, 
V hen we examine the fimbrizz common to the fatty 
bodies of the joints and burſæ, and which have been 
ſuppoſcd to be the ducts of glands lodged within the 
| maſſes 


— v— 


(p) It is now much doubted, however, whether the appearances in the joints, which are uſually called 


glands, are any thing more than aſſemblages of fat. 


(E) Sce Deſcription of the Burſa Mun, Ec, 


. 
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Ofteology. maſſes of fat, we are not able to diſcover any glandular 


appearance within them. And although we obſerve 
many veſſeis diſperſed upon the membranes of the fatty 


bodies and fimbriz ; and that we cannot doubt that 


theſe fimbriz conſiſt of ducts which contain a lubrica- 
ting liquor, and can even preſs ſuch a liquor from 
them; yet their cavities and orifices are & mime, 
that they are not diſcoverable even by the aſſiſtance of 
RAS 0g Rs. Theſe fimbriz appear, therefore, 


to be ducts like thoſe of the urethra, which prepare a 


mucilaginous liquor without the aſſiſtance of any knot- 
ty or glandular organ. | 
Upon the whole, the ſynovia ſeems to be furniſhed 


by inviſible exhalent arteries by the ducts of the fim- 


briæ, and by oil exuding from the adipoſe follicles by 
paſſages not yet diſcovered. 17 5 
The word ſkeleton, which v4 its etymology implies 


10 
Of the 5ke- ſimply a dry preparation, is uſually applied to an aſ- 


leton, 


Il, 


ſemblage of all the bones of an animal united toge- 
ther in their natural order. It is ſaid to be a natural 


| ſkeleton, when the bones are connected together by 
their own proper ligaments ; and an artificial one, when 


they are joined by any other ſubſtance, as wire, &c. 
1e iowa is generally divided into the head, 
trunk, and extremities, The firſt diviſion includes 
the bones of the cranium and face, The bones of the 
trunk are the ſpine, ribs, ſternum, and bones of the 
pelvis. | 


The apper extremity on each ſide conſiſts of the 


two bones of the ſhoulder, viz. the ſcapula and cla- 


'vicle; the bone of the arm, or os humeri ; the bones 


of the fore-arm, and thoſe of the hand. 


The lower extremity on each ſide of the trunk con- 


ſiſts of the thigh-bone and the bones of the leg and 


foot. 
SECT. II. Of the Bones of the Head. 


Tux head is of a roundiſh figure, and ſomewhat 
oval (+). Its greateſt diameter is from the forchead 
to the occiput ; its upper part is called vertex, or 
crown of the head ; its anterior or fore-part the face ; 
and the upper part of this /:ciput, or forehead ; its 
ſides the temples; its poſterior, or hind-part, the oc- 
ciput ; and its inferior part the baſ/s, | 
The bones of the head may be divided into thoſe 
of the cranium and face. 


& 1. Bones of the Cranium and Face. 
THERE are eight bones of the cranium, viz. the co- 


ronal bone, or os frontis ; the two parietal bones, or 
ofa bregmatis ; the os occipitis; the two temporal 


bones; the ſphenojd bone; and the os ethmoides, or 


cribriſorme. : 
Of theſe, only the os occipitis and oſſa bregmatis 


are conſidered as proper to the cranium ; the reſt being 


common both to the cranium and face. 
12. 


Theſe boncs are all harder at their ſurface than in 


Part J. 


their middle ; and on this account they are divided — | 


into two tables, and a middle ſpongy ſubſtance called 
diplge. | 

= this, as in all the other bones, we ſhall conſider 
its figure, ſtructure, proceſſes, depreſſions, and cavi- 
tics; and the manner in which it is articulated with 
the other bones. 

The os frontis has ſome reſemblance in ſhape to the 
ſhell of the cockle. Externally it is convex, its con- 
cave fide being turned towards the brain. This bone, 
in the places where it is united to the temporal bones, 
is very thin, and has there no diplce. It is likewiſe 
exccedingly thin in that part of the orbit of the eye 
which is neareſt to the noſe. 
wound in the eye, by a ſword or any other pointed 
inſtrument, is ſometimes productive of immediate death. 


part of the bone, penetrates the brain, and divides the 
nerves at their origin ; or perhaps opens ſome blood- 
veſſel, the conſequences of which are ſoon fatal. 

We obſerve on the exterior ſurface of this bone five 
apophyſcs or proceſſes, which are eaſily to be diſtin- 
guithed. One of theſc is placed at the bottom and 
narroweſt part of the bone, and is called the naſal 
proceſs, from its ſupporting the upper end of the 
bones of the noſe, The four others are called angu- 
lar or orbitar proceſſes. 
which are the cavities on which the eyes are placed. 


12 
Of the O 


Frontis. 


Hence it is, that a 


In theſe caſes, the ſword paſſing through the weak 


They aſſiſt to form the orbits, 


In cach of theſe orbits there are two proceſſes, one at 
the interior or great angle, and the other at the exte- 


rior or little angle of the orbit. They are called the 
angular proceſſes. 
in form of an arch, and on this the eye-brows are 
placed. It is called the orbitar or ſuperciliary ridge, 
and in ſome meaſure covers and defends the globe of 
the eye. There is a hole in this for the paſſage of the 
frontal veſſels and nerves, 
near the nofe by a ſmall pit, in which the tendon of 
the muſculus obliquus major of the eye is fixed. From 
the under part of cach ſuperciliary ridge a thin plate 
runs a conſiderable way backwards, and has the name 
of orbitar ; the external and fore-part of this plate 
forms a ſinuoſity for lodging the lacrymal Sond. Be- 
tween the orbitar plates there is a large diſcontinuation 
of the bone, which is filled up by the cribriform part 
of the os ethmoides, txt =; | 

On examining the inner ſurface of this bone at its 
under and middle part, we obſcrvean elevation in form 
of a ridge, which has been called the inous proceſs ; 
it aſcends for ſome way, dividing the bone into two 
conſiderable foſſæ, in which the anterior lobes of the 
brain are placed. To a narrow furrow in this ridge 
is attached the extremity of the falx, as the membrane 
is called, which divides the braininto two hemiſpheres. 


This arch is interrupted 


Between theſe a ridge is extended 


The furrow becoming gradually wider, is continued to 


It has the falx 


the upper and back part of the bone. 
| fixed 


heated 


—— 


(+) The bones of the foetns being perfectly diſtin, and the muſcles in young perſons not acting much, the 
ſhape of the head has been ſuppoſed ro depend mnch on the management of children when very young. Ve- 
ſalins, who has remarked the difference in people of different nations, obſerves, for inſtance, that the head of a 
Turk is conical, from the early nſe of the turban ; whilſt that of an Engliſhman is flattened by the chin-ſtay. 
Some of the lateſt phyſiologiſts ſuppoſe, with good reaſon, that this difference is chiefly owing to certain natural 


cauſes with which we are as yet unacquaintcd. 


Part I. 


Qſteology- 
— pron 


4 
Of the pa- 
_ rietal bones 
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fixed to it, and part of the longitudinal ſinus lodged in 


it. Beſides the two foſſæ, there are many depreſſions, 
which appear like digital impreſſions, and owe their for- 
mation to the prominent circumvolutions of the brain. 

In the foetus, the forchead is compoſed of two diſ- 
tin& bones; ſo that in them the ſagittal ſuture reaches 
from the os occipitis to the noſe. This bone is almoſt 
every where — of two tables and a diplòe. 
Theſe two tables ſeparating from each other under the 
eyes, form two cavities, one on each ſide of the face, 
called the frontal ſinuſes. Theſe ſinuſes are lined 
with a ſoft membrane, called membrana pituitaria. In 
theſe ſinuſes a mucus 1s ſecreted, which is conſtantly 
paſſing through twoſmall holes into the noſtrils, which 
it ſerves to moiſten, : 

The os frontis is joined by ſuture to many of the 
bones of the head, viz. to the parietal, maxillary, and 
temporal bones; to the os ethmoides; os ſphenoides ; 
os unguis; and ofla naſi. The ſuture which connects 
it with the parietal bones 1s called the coronal ſuture. 


The parietal bones are two in number; they are ve- 


ry thin, and even tranſparent in ſome places. The 
particular figure of each of theſe bones is that of an 
irregular ſquare, bordered with indentations through 


its whole circamference, except at its lower part. It 


will be eaſily conceived, that theſe bones which com- 
poſe the ſuperior and lateral parts of the cranium, and 
cover the greateſt part of the brain, form a kind of 
vault. On thcir inner ſurface we obſerve the marks 
of the veſſels of the dura mater; and at their upper 
cdge the / ron for the ſuperior longitudinal ſinus, 
The oſſa parietalia are joined to each other by the ſa- 
gittal ſuture; to the os ſphenoides and oſſa temporum 


by the ſquamous ſuture; to the os occipitis by the lamb- 


doidal ſuture (q), fo called from its reſemblance to tlie 


Greek letter lambda; and to the os frontis by the co- 


ronal ſuture. 


14 
the oc- 


( ita] bone 


In the foetus, the parietal bones are ſeparated from 
the middle of the divided os frontis by a portion of the 
cranium then unoſſified. . 

The occipital bone forms the poſterior and inferior 
parts of the ſkull ; it approaches nearly to the ſhape of 
a lozenge, and is indented throughout three parts of 
its circumference. : 

There is a conſiderable hole in the inferior portion 
of this bone, called the foramen magnum, through 
which the medulla oblongata paſles into the ſpine.— 


The nervi acceſlorii, and vertebral arteries, likewiſe 


paſs throngh it. Behind the condyles are two holes 
for the paſſage of cervical veins into the lateral ſinuſes; 
and above them are two others for the paſſage of the 
eighth pair and acceſſory nerves out of the head. At 
the ſides, and a little on the anterior part of the fora- 
men magnum, are two proceſſes, called the condyles, 
one on each {ide ; they are of au oval figure, and are 


covered with 5 


The external ſurface of this bone has a large tranſ- 


verie arched ridge, under which the bone is very irre- 
gular, where it affords attachment to ſeveral muſcles. 
On cxamining its inner ſurſace, we may obſerve two 
ridges in form of a croſs; one aſcending from near the 
foramen magnum to the top of the bone; the upper 

VoL. . | 
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end of this in which the falx is fixed, is hollow, for Oſteology. 


lodging the ſuperior longitudinal ſinus, and the under 


end has the third proceſs of the dura mater fixed to it. 


The other ridge, which runs horizontally, is likewiſe 
hollow for containing the lateral ſinuſes. Four foſſæ 
are formed by the croſs, two above and two below. In 
the former are placed the poſterior lobes of the brain, 
and in the latter the lobes of the cerebellum. 


At the baſis of the cranium, we obſerve the cunci- - 


form proceſs (which is the name given to the great a- 
pophyſis at the fore part of this bone); it ſerves for 
the reception of the medulla oblongata. 
The os occipitis is of greater ſtrength and thickneſs 
than either of the other bones of the head, though ir- 


regularly ſo; at its inferior part, where it is thinneſt, 


it 1s covered by.a great number of muſcles. 

This bone, from its ſituation, being more liable to 
be injured by falls, than any other bone of the head, 
nature has wiſely given it the greateſt ſtrength at its 
upper part, where it is moſt expoſed to danger. 

It is joined to the parietal bones by the lambdoidal 


ſutare, and to the oſſa temporum, by the additamen- 


tum of the temporal ſuture. It is likewiſe connected 
to the os ſphenoides by the cuneiform proceſs, 
by means of the os occipitis that the head is united to 
the trunk, the two condyles of this bone being con- 
nected to the ſuperior oblique proceſſes of the firſt ver- 


tebra of the neck. | 


There are two temporal bones, one on each ſide. — 


We may diſtinguiſh in them two parts; one of which Oft 
is called the /quamons or ſcaly part, and the other pars poral bones 


8 its hardneſs. This laſt is ſhaped like a 
ramid. | 

Each of theſe diviſions affords proceſſes and cavities : 
externally there are three proceſles ; one anterior, call- 
ed the zygomatic proceſs; one poſterior, called the 
maſloid or mamillary proceſs, from its reſemblance to a 
nipple; and one inferior, called the ſty/oid proceſs, be- 


_ cauſe it is ſhaped like a ſtiletto, or dagger. 


The cavities are, 1. The meatus auditorins exter- 
nus. 2. A large foſſa which ſerves for the articulation 
of the lower jaw; it is before the meatus auditorius, 
and immediately under the zygomatic proceſs. 3. The 
ſtylo-maſtoid hole, ſo called from its ſituation between 
the ityloid and maſtoid proceſſes; it is likewiſe ſtyled 
the aquæduct of Fallopins, and affords a paſſage to the 
portio dura of the auditory, or ſeventh pair of nerves. 
4. Below, and on the fore-part of the laſt foramen, we 
obſcrve part of the jugular foſſa, in which the begin- 
ning of the internal jugular vein is lodged. Anterior 
and ſuperior to this foſſa is the orifice of a foramen, 
through which paſſes the carotid artery. This foramen 
runs fr upwards and then forwards, forming a kind 
of elbow, and terminates at the end of the os petro- 
ſam.-—At this part of each temporal bone, we may ob- 
ſerve the opening of the Euſtachian tube, acanal which 
paſſes from the ear to the back part of the noſe, 


In examining the internal ſurface of theſe bones, we 


may remark the n figure of their petrous part 
which ſeparates two foſſæ; one ſuperior and anterior; 
the other inferior and poſterior : the latter of theſe 


compoſes part of the foſſa, in which the cerebellum is 


40 - placed ; 


— — 


(5) The lambdoidal future is ſometimes very irregular, being compoſed of many ſmall ſutures, which ſurround 


— — q cc 


ſo many little bones called aſſa triquetra, though perhaps improperly, as they are not always triangular. 


It is. 


1 
he tem- 
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Olteology- placed; and the former, a 
== the baſs of the brain. 


| 16 
Of the os 
ſphcnoides, 


portion of the leaſt foſſa for 
On the poſterior ſide of the 

ars petroſa, we obſerve the meatus auditorus internus, 
into which cuters the double nerve of the ſeventh pair. 
On the under ſide of this proccls, part of a hole ap- 
pears, which is common to the temporal and occipital 
RET: through it the lateral ſinns, the cighth pair, 
aud acceſſory nerves, pals out of the head. 

The pars pctroſa contains ſeveral little bones called 
the bones of the car; which, as they do not enter into 
the formation of the cranium, ſhall be deſcribed when 
we are treating of the organs of hearing. 

The oſſa temporum are joined. to the oſſa malarum, 
by the zygomatic ſutures ; tothe parictal bones, by the 
ſquamous ſuturcs ; to the os occipitis, by the lambdoi- 
dal ſuture; and to the ſphenoid bone, by the ſuture of 
that name. IT | 

This bone, from its ſituation amidſt the other bones 
of the head, has ſometimes been called cuneiforme. It 
is of a very irregular figure, and has been compared to 
a bat with its wings extended. 4 

It is commonly divided into its middle part or body, 
and its tides or wings. 

The fore part of the body has a ſpine or ridge, which 


makes part of the ſeptum narium, The upper part of 


cach wing forms a ſhare of the temple. The fore part 
of this belongs to the orbit, while the under and 


back part, termed ſpinaus proceſs, is lodged in the baſe 


of the ſkull at the point of the pars petroſa, But two 
of the moſt remarkable proceſſes are the ptergoid or a- 


liform, one on each ſide of the body of the bone, and at 


no great diſtance from it. Each of theſe proceſſes is 
divided into two wings, and of theſe the exterior one is 
the wideſt, The other terminates ina hook-like proc eſs. 
The internal ſurface of this. bone affords three ſoſſæ. 
Two of theſe are formed by the wings of the bone, 
aud make a part of the Iciler foſſæ of the baſis of the 
cranium. The third, which is ſmaller, is on the top 
of the body of the bone; and is called /e//a turcica, 
ſrom its reſemblance to a Turkiſh ſaddle. This folla, 
in which the pituitary gland is placed, has poſteriorly 
and anteriorly proceſſes called the clindid proceſſes. 
There are twelve holes in this bone, viz. {1x on each 
ſide. The firſt is the paſſage of the optic nerve and 
ocular artery; the ſecond, or large flit, tranſmits the 
third, fourth, ſixth, and firſt part of the fifth pair of 


nerves with the ocular vein; the third hole gives paſ- 


ſage ro the ſecond branch of the fifth pair; and the 
fourth hole to the third branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves. The fifth hole is the paſſage of the artery of 
the dura mater. The ſixth hole is ſituated above the 
ptergoid proceſs of the ſphenoid bone; through it a re- 
fiected branch of the ſecond part of the fifth pair paſſes. 
Within the ſubſtance of the os ſphenoides there are 
two ſinuſes ſeparated by a bony plate, They are lined 
with the pituitary membrane; and, like the frontal ſi- 
nuſes, ſeparate a mucus which paſles into the noſtrils, 

The os ſphenoides is joined to all the bones of the 
cranium ; and likewiſe to the oſſa maxillaria, oſſa ma- 
larum, offa palati, and vomer. 


This bone makes part of the baſis of the ſkull, aſ- 


ſiſts in forming the orbits, and affords attachment to 
ſeveral muſcles. ; 

The os cthmoides is ſituated at the fore part of the 
baſis of the cranium, and is of a very irregular figure, 
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It conſiſts of a middle part and two iides. The mid- 
dle part is formed of a thin bony plate, 


plate, both on the outſide and from within, there riſes 
up a proceſs, which may be caſily diſtinguiſhed, The 
inner one is called cri galli, ſrom its ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance to a cock's comb. To this proceſs the falx of 
the dura mater is attached, The exterior proceſs, 
which has the ſame common baſis as the criſta galli, is 
a fine lamella which is united to the vomer ; and di- 
vides the cavity of the noſtrils, though uncqually, it 
being generally a little inclincd to one ſide. 
The lateral parts of this bone are compoſed of a cel- 
Jular ſubſtance; and theſe cells are ſo very intricate, 
that their figure or number cannot be deſcribed. Ma- 
ny writers have on this account called this part of the 
bone the Iabyriuth. Theſe cells are externally covered 
With a very thin bony lamella, This part of the bone 
is called the cs planum, and forms part of the orbit. 
The different cells of this bone, which are nume- 
rous, and Which are every where lined with the pitui- 
tary membrane, evidently ſerve to enlarge the cavity 
of the noſe, in which the organ of ſmelling reſides. 
This bone is joined tothe os ſphenoides, os frontis, oſſa 
maxillaria, oſſa palati, oſſa naſi, oſia unguis, and vomer. 
The ancients, who conſidered the brain as the ſeat 
of all the humovrs, imagined that this viſcus diſcharg- 


cd its redundant moiſture through the holes of the 


cthmoid bone. And the vulgar ſtill think, that ab- 
ſcelles of the brain diſcharge themſelves through the 
mouth and cars, and that ſnuff is liable to get into the 
head; but neither ſnuff nor the matter of an abſceſs 
are more capable of paſſing through the cribriform bone, 
than the ſerofity which they ſuppoſed was diſcharged 
through it in a common cold. —All the holes of the 
cthmoid bone arc filled up with the branches of the ol- 
factory nerve, Its inner part is likewiſe covered with. 
the dura mater, and its cells are every where lined 
with the pituitary membrane; ſo that neither matter 
nor any other fluid can poſſibly paſs through this bone 
cither externally or internally. Matter is indeed ſome- 
tunes diſcharged through the noſtrils; but the ſeat of 
the diſeaſe js in the ſinuſes of the noſe, and not in the 
brain; and impoſthumations are obſerved to take place 
in the ear, which ſuppurate and diſcharge themſclves 
externally. LP 

Before we leave the bones of the head, we wiſh to 
make {ome general obſervations on its ſtructure and fi- 
gurc. As the cranium might have been compoſed of 
a ſingle bone, the articulation of its ſeveral bones be- 
ing abſolutely without motion, it may be aſked per- 
haps, Why ſuch a multiplicity-of bones, and ſo great 
number of ſutures? Many advantages may poſſibly a- 
riſe from this plurality of benes and ſutures, which 
may not yet have been obſerved. We are able, how- 
cver, to point out many uſeful ends, which could only 
be accompliſhed by this peculiarity of ſtructure.— In 
this, as inall the other works of nature, the great 
wiſdom of the Creator is evinced, and cannot fail to 
excite our admiration and gratitude, . 

The cranium, by being divided into ſeveral bones, 
grows much ſaſter and with greater facility, than if it 
| Was 


Part J. 
From the great number of holes with which it is pierced, Ofteology, 
it is ſometimes called vs cribriforme or ſicve- like bone. 


(2 W 


| in which are... 
an intinite number of holes that afford a pallage to fila- or crib 


ments of the olfactory nerve. From the middle of this forme. 


Part I. A NM NW TT . 
Ofteology. was compoſed of one piece only. In the foetus, the 
——— bones, as we have before obſerved, are perfectly diſtinct 
from each other. The oſſification begins in the middle 
of each bone, and proceeds gradually to the circumfe- 

rence. Hence the oflification, and of courſe the in- 

creaſe of the head, is carried on from an infinite num- 
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verſe ſuture ; and the fourth is joined to the zygoma- Ofteology. 

tic proceſs of the temporal bone, with which it forms 

the zygoma. 20 
Theſe bones, which are of a very irregular figure, Of the oſſa 

are ſo called becauſe they form the moſt conſiderable maxillaria 

portion of the upper jaw. They are two in number, ſuperiora. 


ber of points at the ſame time, and the bones conſe- 
quently approach each other in the fame proportion. 
To illuſtrate this doctrine more clearly, if it can want 
farther illuſtration, ſappoſe it neceſſary for the parictal 
bones which compoſe the upper part of the head, to 
extend their oflification, and form the fore part of the 
head likewiſe.—Is it not evident, that this proceſs would 
be much more tedious than it is now, when the os fron- 
tis and the parietal bones are both growing at the ſame 
time? Hence it happens, that the heads of young 
people, in which the bones begin to touch each other, 
increaſe ſlowly ; and that the proportionate increaſe 
of the volume of the head is greater in three months 


in the fœtus, than it is perhaps in twenty-four months 


the blow was received, 


at the age of fourteen or fifteen years. 

The ſutures, excluſive of their advantage in ſu- 
ſpending the proceſſes of the dura mater, are evidenly 
of great utility in preventing the too great extent of 
fractures of the ſkull.—Suppoſe, for inſtance, that by 
a fall or blow, one of the bones of the cranium be- 
comes fractured. The fiſſure, which in a head compo- 
ſed of only one bone, would be liable to extend itſelf 
through the whole of it, is checked, and ſometimes 
perhaps ſtopped by the firſt ſuture it meets, and the 
effects of the injury are confined to the bone on which 
Ruyſch indeed, and ſome 
others, will not allow the ſutures to be of any ſuch 
uſe ; but caſes have been met with where they ſeemed 
to have had this effect, and in young ſubjects their uti- 
lity in this reſpe& muſt be ſtill more obvious. 

The ſpherical ſhape of the head ſeems likewiſe to 
render it more capable of reſiſting external violence 
than any other ſhape would do, In a vault, the parts 
mutually ſapport and ſtrengthen each other, and this 


happens in the cranium. 
9 2. Proper Bones of the Face. 


- 


; Each of them afiords 
three ſurfaces ; once. exterior and a little convex ; a ſe- 


cond. ſuperior and concave, forming the inferior part 


and ſides of the orbit; and a third poſterior, irregular, 


and hollowed for the lodgement of the lower part of 
the temporal muſcle. 


and generally remain diſtin& through life, FR 

Ot the many proceſſes which are to be ſeen on theſe 
bones, and which are connected with the bones of the 
= and ſkull, we ſhall deſcribe only the moſt remark- 
able. | 

One of theſe proceſſes is at the upper and fore part 
of the bone, making part of the ſide of the noſe, and 
called the naſal proceſs. Another forms a kind of cir- 
cular ſweep at the inferior part of the bone, in which 
are the alveoli or ſockets for the teeth : this is called 
the alveolar proce/5, A third proceſs is united to the 
os malz on each (ide. Between this and the naſal pro- 
ceſs there is a thin plate, which forms a ſhare of the 
orbit, and lies over a paſſage for the ſuperior maxillary 


| veſſels and neryes.—The alveolar proceſs has poſteriorly 


a conſiderable tuberoſity on its internal ſurface, called 
the maxillary Fe #. | 5 

Behind the alveolar proceſs we obſerve two horizon- 
tal lamellz, which uniting together, form a part of the 
roof of the mouth, and divide it from the noſe. The 
hollowneſs of the roof of the mouth is owing to this 
partition's being ſeated ſomewhat higher than the al- 
veolar proceſs. At the fore part of the horizontal la- 
mellæ there is a hole called foramen inciſivum, through 
which ſmall blood-veſſels and nerves go between the 
mouth and noſe. ; 


In viewing theſe bones internally, we obſerve a foſſa 


in the inferior portion of the naſal proceſs, which, 


with the os unguis and os ſpongioſum iuferius, forms a. 
paſſape for the lachrymal duct, _ 
Where theſe two bones are united to each other, 
they project ſomewhat upwards and forwards, leaving 
between them a furrow, into which the lower portion 
of the ſeptum naſi is admitted. 
Each of theſe bones being hollow, a conſiderable ſi- 
nus is formed under its orbitar part. This cavity, 


| which is uſnally named after Highmore, though it was 
055 on Tux face, which conſiſts of a great number of bones, defcribed by Fallopius and others before his time, is 
X 3 1s commonly divided into the upper and lower jaws. lined with the pituitary membrane. It is intended for 
kc face, The upper jaw conſiſts of thirteen bones, excluſive of the ſame purpoſes as the other ſinuſes of the noſe, and 
the teeth. Of theſe, fix are placed on each ſide of opens into the noſtrils. 
the maxilla ſuperior, and one in the middle. The oſſa maxillaria are connected with the greater 
The bones, which are in pairs, are the oſſa mala- part of the bones of the face and cranium, and aſſiſt in, 
rum, offa maxillaria, oſſa naſi, ofla unguis, oſſa palati, forming not only the cheeks, but likewiſe the palate, 
and oſſa ſpongioſa inſeriora. The ſingle bone is the noſe, and orbits, Boo 21 
vomer. 2 Nas | The oſſa naſi form two irregular ſquates. They are Of the offs + 
19 Theſe are the prominent ſquare bones which are thicker and narrower above than below. Externally naſi. 
i the offa placed under the eycs, forming part of the orbits and they are ſomewhat convex, and internally ſlightly con- 
»:larum. the upper part of the cheeks. 


cave. Theſe bones conſtitute the upper part of the 
noſe. At their fore part they arc united to each o- 
ther, above to the os frontis, by their ſides to the offa 
maxillaria ſuperiora, poſteriorly and interiorly to the 


ſeptum narium, and below to the cartilages that com- 


poſe the reſt of the noſtrils. 


The angles of each bone form four proceſſes, two "a 
of which may be called orbitar proceſſes ; of theſe the 
upper one is joined by ſuture to the os frontis, and 
that below to the maxillary bone. The third is con- 


1ected with the os ſpncuoides by means of the tranſ- 


Theſe little tranſparent bones owe their name to of the offa 
their ſuppoſed refemblance to a finger-nail. Sometimes unguis. 
they are called offa lachrymalia, from their concurring 
with the naſal proceſs of cach maxillary bone in form- 
ing a lodgement for the lachrymal fac and duct. 
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23 
Of the oſſa 
palati. 


24 
Of the vo- 
wier. 


25 

Of the offa 
ſpong ioſa 
inſcriora. 


26 
Ofthe max- 


illa inferior. 
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The oſſa unguis are of an irregular figure. Their 
external ſurface conſiſts of two WS parts, divided 
by a middlc ridge. One of tlieſe parts, which is con- 
cave and ncarcit to the noſe, ſerves to ſupport the la- 
chrymal ſac and part of the lachrymal duct. The o- 
ther, which is flat, forms a ſmall part of the orbit. 

Each of theſe bones is connected with the os frontis, 
o ethmoides, and os maxillare ſuperius. 

Theſc bones, which are ſituated at the back part of 
the roof of the mouth, between the os ſphenoides and 
the oſſa maxillaria ſuperiora, are of a very irregular 
ſhape, and ſerve to form the naſal and maxillary ſoſſa, 
and a {mall portion of the orbit, Where they are uni- 
tcd to each other, they riſe up into a ſpine on their 
internal ſurface, This ſpine appcars to be a continna- 
tion of that of the ſuperior maxillary bones, and helps 
to form the ſeptum narium. 

Theſe bones are joined to the oſſa maxillaria ſuperi- 
ora, os ethmoides, os ſphenoides, and vomer. 

This bone derives its name from its reſemblance to 
a ploughſhare, It is a long and flat bone, ſomewhat 
thicker at its back than at its forc part. At its upper 
part we obſerve a furrow extending through its — 4 
length, The poſterior and largeſt part of this furrow 
recti ves a proceſs of the ſphenoid bone. From this 
the furrow advances forwards, and becoming narrower 
and ſhallower, receives ſome part of the naſal lamella 
ethmoidea ; the reſt ſerves to ſupport the middle car- 
tilage of the noſe, | 

The inferior portion of this bone is placed on the 
naſal ſpine of the maxillary and palate bones, which 
we mentioned in our deſcription of the offa palati. 

The vomer is united to the os e Ji os eth- 
moides, oſſa maxillaria ſuperiora, and ofla palati. It 
forms part of the ſeptum narium, by dividing the back 
part of the noſe into two noſtrils, a 

The parts which are uſually deſcribed by this name, 
do not ſcem to deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed as diſtinct 
bones, except in young ſubjects. They conſiſt of a 
ſpongy lamella in cach noſtril, which is united to the 
98 lamina of the ethmoid bone, of which they are 
by ſome conſidered as a part. 

Each of theſe lamellz is longeſt from behind for- 
wards ; with its convex ſurface turned towards the 
ſeptum narium, and its concave part towards the max- 
illary bone, covering the opening of the lachry mal duct 
into the noſc. 

Theſe bones are covered with the pituitary mem- 
brane ; and, beſides their connection with the ethmoid 
bone, are joincd to the offa maxillaria ſuperiora, oſſa 
palati, and oſſa unguis. 

The maxilla inferior, or lower jaw, which in its 
ſhape reſembles a horſe-ſhoe, conſiſts of two diſtinct 
bones in the foetus ; but theſe unite together ſoon aſter 
birth, ſo as to form only one bone. The upper edye of 
this bone, like the 9s maxillare ſuperius, has an alveolar 
proceſs, furniſhed with ſockets for the teeth. 

On each ſide, the poſterior part of the bone riſes al- 
moſt perpendicularly into two proceſſes, The higheſt 
of theſe, called the coronoid proceſs, is pointed and 
thin, and ſerves for the inſcrtion of the temporal mul- 
cle. The other, or condyloid proceſs, as it is called, 
is ſhorter and thicker, and ends in an oblong rounded 
head, which is received into a foſſa of the temporal 
bone, and is formed for a moyeable articulation with 


when we conhder that the fangs of a tooth are inveſted 


the cranium, This joint is furniſhed with a moveable Oſteology. 
cartilage. At the bottom of each coronoid proceſs,. ——— 


on its inner part, we obſerve a foramen extending un- 
der the roots. of all the teeth, and terminating at 
the outer ſurface of the hone near the chin. Each of 
theſe canals tranſmits an artery, vein, and nerve, from 
which branches are ſent oft to the teeth, 

The lower jaw is capable of a preat variety of mo- 
tion, By ſliding the condyles from the cavity towards 
the eminences on each fide, we bring it horizontally 
forwards, as in biting; or wc may bring the condylcs 
only forward, and tilt the reſt of the jaw backward, 
as in opening the mouth. We are likewiſc able to 
ſide the condyles alternately backwards and forwards 
from the cavity to the eminence, and vice verſa, as in 
grinding the teeth. The cartilages, by adapting them- 
{cives to the different inequalities in theſe ſeveral mo- 
tions of the jaw, ſerve to ſecure the articulation, and 
to prevent any injuries from friction. 1 $-', 

The alveolar proceſſes are compoſed of an outer and 
inner bony plate, united together by thin partitions, 
which at the fore part of the jaw divide the proceſſes 
into as many ſockets as there are teeth. But at the 
back part of the jaw, where the teeth have more than 
one root, we find a diſtinct cell for each root. In 
both jaws theſe proceſſes begin to be formed with the 
teeth; they likewiſe accompany them in their growth, 
and gradually diſappear when the teeth arc removed. 


& 3. Of the Teeth. 


| | 27 
Tux teeth are bones of a particular ſtructure, form- Of the 
ed for the purpoſes of maſtication and the articulation teeth. 


of the voice. It will be neceſſary to conſider their 
compoſition and figure, their number and arrangement, 


and the time and order in which they appear. 


In each tooth we may diſtinguiſh a body, a neck, and 
a root or fangs. | | 

The body of the tooth is that part which appears 
above the gums. The root is fixed into the ſocket, 
and the neck is the middle part between the two. 

The teeth are compoſed of two ſubſtances, viz. ena- 
mel and bone. The enamel, or the vitreous or corti- 
cal part of the tooth, is a white and very hard and 
compact ſubſtance peculiar to the teeth, and appears 
fibrous or ſtriated when broken. This ſubſtance 1s' 
thickeſt on the grinding ſurface, and becoming gradu- 
ally thinner, terminates inſenſibly at the neck of the 


tooth, Ruyſch * affirmed, that he could trace the 2 u- 
arteries into the hardeſt part of the teeth; Liewen- 10. no. 27. 
hoeck + ſuſpected the fibres of the enamel to be ſfo+ Arn. 

many veſſels; and Monrof ſays, he has frequently in- Natur. cen. 
jected the veſſels of the teeth in children, ſo as to make 2%. Epi 


the inſide of the cortex appear perfectly red. But it 
is certain, that it is not tinged by a madder diet, and 


that no injection will ever reach it, ſo that it has no pore. 
appearance of being vaſcular **. 
The bony part, which compoſes the inner ſubſtance, % Teal. 


of the body, neck, and root of the tooth, reſembles 
other bones in its ſtructure, but it is much harder than 
the moſt compact part of bones in general. As a 
tooth when once formed receives no tinge from a mad- 
der diet, and as the minuteſt injections do not pene- 
trate into its ſubſtance, this part of the tooth has, like 
the enamel, been ſuppoſed not to be vaſcular, But 
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by a perioſteum, and that the ſwellings of theſe fangs 
are analogous to the ſwellings of other bones, we may 
reaſonably conclude, that there is a ſimiliarity of ſtruc- 
tare; and that this bony part has a circulation through 
its ſubſtance, although from its hardnels we are unable 
to demonſtrate its veſſels. 

In each tooth we find an inner cavity, into which 
enter an artery, Vein, and nerve. This cavity begins 
by a ſmall opening, and becoming larger, terminates 
in the body of the tooth. In advanced Jite this hole 
ſometimes cloſes, and the tooth is of courſe rendered 
inſenſible. 


The perioſteum ſurrounds the teeth from their fangs 


to a little beyond their bony ſockets, where we find it 
adhering to the gums. This membrane, while it in- 
cloſes the teeth, ſerves at the ſame time to line the 


ſbockets, ſo that it may be conſidered as common to 


both. | 

The teeth are likewiſe ſccured in their ſockets by 
means of the gums; a red, vaſcular, firm, and elaſtic 
ſubſtance, that poſſeſſes but little ſenſibility. In the 
gums of infants we find a hard ridge extending through 
their whole length, but no ſuch ridge is to be ſeen in 
old people who have loſt their teeth. 

The number of the tecth in both jaws at full matu- 
rity, uſually varices from twenty-cight to thirty-two. 
They are commonly divided into three claſſes, viz. in- 
cifores, canini, and grinders or molares (H). The in- 
ciſores are the four teeth in the fore part of each jaw. 
They have each of them two ſurfaces; one anterior and 
convex, the other poſterior and ſlightly concave, both 
of which terminate in a ſharp edge. They are callcd 
incifores from their uſe in dividing the food. They 
are uſually broader aud thicker in the upper than in the 
under jaw ; and, by being placed ſomewhat obliquely, 


generally fall over the latter. 


The canini derive their name from their reſemblance 


to a dog's tuſæs, _ the longeſt of all the teeth. 
| 1d 


fore teeth, but he diſtinguiſhes the canine teeth by the name of the cſpidati. 


We find one on each ſide of the inciſores, ſo that there 
arc two canini in each jaw. Their fang reſembles that 
of the inciſores, but is much larger; and in their ſhape 
they appear like an inciſor with its edge worn off, ſo 
as to terminate in a narrow point. | 

Theſe teeth not being calculated for cutting and di- 
viding the food like the inciſores, or for griuding it 
like the molares, ſeem to be intended for laying hold 
of ſabſtances.(1). | 

The molares or grinders, of which there are ten in 
each jaw, are ſo called, becauſe from their ſhape and 
ſize they are fitted for grinding the food. Each of 
the inciſores and canini is furniſhed only with one fang; 
but in the molares of the under jaw we conſtantly find 
two fangs, and in thoſe of the upper jaw three fangs. 
Theſe fangs are ſometimes ſeparated into two points, 
and cach of theſe points has ſometimes been deſcribed 
as 2 diſtinct fang, 


The two firſt of the molares, or thoſe neareſt to the Oſteology. 
— — 


canine teeth on each ſide, differ from the other three, 
and are with great propriety named bicu/pides by Mr 
Hunter. They have ſometimes only one root, and 
ſeem to be of a middle nature between the inciſores 
and the larger molares. The two next are much lar- 
ger. The fifth or laſt grinder on each ſide is ſmaller 
and ſhorter than the reſt; and from its not cutting the 
gum till after the age of twenty, and ſometimes not till 
much later in life, is called dens ſapientiæ. | 
There is in the ſtructure and arrangement of all 
theſe teeth an art which cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
To underſtand it properly, it will be neceſſary to con- 
ſider the under jaw as a kind of lever, with its fixed 
points at its articulations with the temporal bones :—it 
will be right to obſerve, too, that its powers ariſe from 
its different muſcles, but in elevation chiefly from the 
temporalis and maſſeter ; and that the aliment conſti- 
tutes the object of reſiſtance, It will appear, then, 
that the molares, by being placed neareſt the centre of 
motion, are calculated to preſs with a much greater 
force than the other teeth, independent of their grind- 


ing powers which they poſſeſs by means of the ptery- 


goid muſcles; and that it is for this reaſon we put be- 
tween them any hard body we wiſh to break. 

The canini and inciſores are placed farther from this 
point, and of courſe cannot exert ſo much force; but 
they are made for cutting and tcaring the food, and 
this form ſeems to make amends for their deficiency 
in ſtrength. 

There are examples of children who have come into 
the world with two, three, and even four teeth ; but 
theſe examples are very rare; and it is ſeldom before 
the ſeventh, cighth, or ninth month after-birth, that 
the inciſores, which are the firſt formed, begin to paſs. 
through the gum. The ſymptoms of dentition, how- 
ever, in conſequence of irritation from the teeth, fre- 
quently take place in the fourth or fifth month.—A- 
bont the twentieth or twenty-fourth month, the canini 
and two molares make their appearance. 

The dangerous ſymptoms that ſometimes accompany 
dentition, are owing to the preſſure of the teeth on 
the gum, which they irritate ſo as to excite pain and 
inflammation, This irritation ſeems to occaſion a gra- 
dual waſting of the gum at the part, till at length the 
tooth makes its appearance; | 

The ſymptoms are more or leſs alarming, in propor- 
tion to the reſiſtance which the gum affords to the 
teeth, and according to the number of teeth which 
may Chance to ſcek a paſſage at the ſame time. Were 
they all to appear at once, children would fall victims 
to the pain and exceſſive irritation ; but Nature has ſo 
very wiſely diſpoſed them, that they uſually appear 
one after the other, with ſome diſtance of time be- 
tween each, The firſt inciſor that appears is generally 
in the lower jaw, and is followed by one in the up- 


per 


(u) Mr Hunter has thought proper to vary this diviſion. He retains the old name of inciſores to the four 


The two teeth which are next 


to theſe, and which have been uſually ranked with the molares, le calls the bicuſpides; and he gives the name 


of grinders only to the three laſt teeth on each ſide, 


(1) Mr Hunter remarks of theſe teeth, that we may trace in them a ſimiliarity in ſhape, ſituation, and uſe, 
from the moſt imperfectly carnivorous animal, which we þcheve to be the human ſpecies, to the lion, which is 


the moſt perfectly carnivorous. 
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alveoli fill up, an 


oo a 0” 0s 
Olteology. per jaw. Sometimes the canini, but more commonly 
one of the molares, begins to paſs through the gu 


firſt, 

Theſe 20 teeth, viz. cight inciſores, four canini, and 
eight molarcs, are called temporary or mill teeth, be- 
caaſe they are all ſhed between the age of ſeven and 
14, and are ſuccceded by what are called the permanent 
or adult tzeth, The latter are of a firmer texture, and 
have larger fangs. 

Theſe adult teeth being placed in a diſtinct ſet of 
alveoli, the upper ſockets gradually diſappear, as the 
under ones increaſe in ſize, till at length the tempora- 
PL or upper teeth, having no longer any ſupport, con- 

cquently fall out. 


To theſe 20 teeth, which ſucceed the temporary 


ones, 12 others are afterwards added, viz. three mo- 
lares on cach fide in both jaws: aud in order to make 
room fur this addition, we find that the jaws gradually 


lengthen in proportion to the growth of the teeth; ſo 


that with 20 teeth, they ſeem to be as completely filled 
as they are afterwards with 32. This is the reaſon 
why the face is rounder and flatter in children than in 
adults, 

With regard to the formation of the teeth, we may, 
obſerve, that in a fœtus of four months, the alveolar 
proceſs appears only as a ſhallow longitudinal groove, 
divided by minute ridges into a uumber of intermediate 
depreſſions; in each of which we find a ſmall pulpy 
ſubſtance, ſurrounded by a vaſcular membrane, This 
pulp gradually offifies, and its lower part is lengthened 
out to form the fang. When the bony part of the 


_ tooth is formed, its ſurface begins to be incruſted with 


the enamel. How the latter 1s formed and depolited, 
We are not yet able to determine. | 

The rudiments of ſome of the adult tecth begin to 
be formed at a very carly period, for the pulp of one of 
the incifores may generally be perceived in a foetus of 
eight months, and the ollification begins in it ſoon af— 
The firſt bicuſpis begins to offitiy about the 
fifth or ſixth, and the ſecond about the ſeventh year, 
The firſt adult grinder cuts the gum about the 12th, 
the ſecond about the 18th, and the third, or 4eus ſapi- 
entia, uſually between the 20th and 3oth year, 

The tecth, like other bones, are liable to be affected 


by diſeaſe. Their removal is likewiſe the natural con- 


ſequences of old age; for as we advance in life, the 
the tecth, eſpecially the inciſores, 
fall out. When this happens, the chin projeQs for- 
ward, and the face is much ſhortened. 


94. Of the Os Hyoides, (k) 1 


Tu E os hyoides, which is placed at the root of the 
tongue, was ſo called by the ancients on account of its 
ſuppoſed reſemblance to the Greek letter v. 

It will be neceſſary io diſtinguiſh in it, its body, 
norns, and appendices. 155 

The body, which is the middle and broadeſt part of 
the bone, is ſo placed that it may be caſily felt at the 
fore part of the throat. Anteriorly it is irregularly 
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convex, and its inner ſarface is unequally concave. Its 
cornua, or horns, which are flat and a little bent, be- 
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ing much longer than the body part, may be deſcribed 


as forming the ſides of the v. The appendices, or lit- 
tle horns, as they are called by M. Winſlow, and ſome 
other writers, are two proceſſes which riſe up from 
the articulations of the cornua with the body, and are 


_ uſually connected with the ſtyloid proceſs on each ſide 


by means of a ligament. 

The uſes of this bone are to ſupport the tongue, and 
afford attachment to a great number of muſcles; ſome 
of which perform the motions of the tongue, while 
others act on the larynx and fauces. 


SECT, III. Of the Bones of the Trunk. 


Tux trunk of the ſkeleton conſiſts of the ſpine, the 


thorax, and the pelvis. | 


{ 1. Of the Spine. 


THE ſpine is compoſed of a great number of bones 
called vertrebæ, forming a lone Four column, in figure 
not much unlike the letter /. This column, which ex- 
tends from the head to the lower part of the body, may 
be ſaid to conſiſt of two irregular and unequal pyramids, 


29. 


30. 


united to cach other in that part of the loins where the 


laſt lumbar vertebra joins the os ſacrum. 55 

The ſvertebræ of the upper and longeſt pyramid are 
called tu vertebra, in contradiſtinction to thoſe of the 
lowermoſt pyramid, which, from their being immove- 
able in the adult, are ſtyled fa/ſe vertebræ. It is upon 
the bones of the ſpine that the body turns; and it is to 


this circumſtance they owe their name, which is deriv- 


ed from the Latin verb vertere, to return. 

The true vertrebræ are divided into three claſſes 
of cervical, darſal, and lumbar vertebræ.— The falſe 
vertebræ conſiſt of the os ſacrum and os coccygis. 


In cach vertebra, as in other bones, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to remark the body of the bone, its proceſſes, and 


cavities. x "Vo | 
The body, which is convex before, and concave be- 
hind, where it aſſiſts in forming the cavity of the 


ſpine, may be compared to part of a cylinder cut off 
tranſverſely. 1 


Each vertebra affords ſeven proceſſes. 


The firſt is 


at the back part of the vertebra, and from its ſhape and 


direction is named the ſpinous proceſs, On each ſide of 
this are two others, which, from their ſituation with 


reſpect to the ſpine, are called tranſverſe proceſſes. The 


four others are ſtyled oblique or articular proceſſes. They 


are much ſmaller than the ſpinous or tranſverſe ones. 
Two of them are placed on the upper, and two on the 
lower part of each vertebra, riſing from near the baſis 
of cach tranſverſe proceſs. They have potten the name 


of oblique proceſſes, from their ſituation with reſpect to 


the proceſſes with which they are articulated ; and they 
are ſometimes ſtyled articular proceſſes, from the man- 


ner in which they are articulated with cach other; the 


two ſuperior procelles of one yertebra being articulated 
18 | with 


—— — 
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(&) This bone is very ſeldom preſerved with the ſkeleton, and cannot be included among the bones of the 
head, or any other diviſion of the ſkeleton, Thomas Bartholin has perhaps very 


parts contained in the mouth; but the generality of anatomical writers have p!' 


the bones of the face. 


_—_ At _—_—_— wy * 1 * — —_—_— * 


properly deſcribed it among 
accd it, as it is here, after 
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Vertebræ 
the neck. 


with the two inferior proceſſes of the vertebra above it. 
Each of theſe proceſſes is covered with cartilage at its 
articalation, and their articulations with cach other are 
by a ſpecies of ginglimus. 

In each vertcbra, between its body and its proccſles, 
we find a hole large enongh to admit a finger. "Theſe 
holes or foramina, correſpond with each other through 
all the vertebræ, and form the Jong bony channel in 
which the ſpinal marrow is placed. We may likewiſe 
obſerve four notches in cach vertebra, Two of theſe 
notches are at the upper, and two at the lower part of 
the bone, between the oblique proceſſes and the body 
of the vertebra. Each of theſe notches meeting with 
a ſimilar opening in the vertebra above or below it, 
forms a foramen for the paſſage of blood-veſlels, and of 
the nerves out of the ſpine, 

The bones of the ſpine are united together by means 
of a ſubſtance, which in young ſubjects appears to be 
of a ligamentous, but in adults more ot a cartilaginous 
nature. This intervertebral ſubſtance, which forms a 
kind of partition between the ſeveral vertebræ, is thick- 


er and more flexible between the lumbar vertebræ than 


in the other parts of the ſpine, the moſt conſiderable 
motions of the trunk being performed on thoſe ver- 
tcbre. This ſubſtance being very claſtie, the extenſion 
and flexion of the body, and its motion backwards and 
forwards, or to either fide, are performed with great 
facility. This elaſticity ſcems to be the reaſon why 
reople who have been long ſtanding, or have carried a 
confiderable weight, are found to be ſhorter than when 
they have been Jong in bed. In the two firſt inſtances 
the intervertebral cartilages (as they are uſually callcd) 
are evidently more as to compreſſion than when 
we are in bed in an horrizontal poſture. _ 

In advanced life theſe cartilages become ſhrivelled, 
and of courſe loſe much of their elaſticity. This may 
ſerve to account for the decreaſe in ſtature and the 
ſtooping forward which are uſually to be obſerved in 
old people. EE, | | 

Beſides the connection of the ſeveral vertebræ by 
means of this intervertebral ſubſtance, there are likewiſe 
many ſtrong ligaments, both external and internal, 
which unite the bones of the ſpine to cach other, Their 
union is alſo ſtrengrhened by a variety of ſtrong muſcles 
that cover and ſurround the ſpine. 

The bones of the ſpine are 
ſny, and to be leſs firm in their texture in proportion 
as they increaſe in bulk; ſo that the lowermoſt verte- 
bræ, though the largeſt, are not ſo heavy in proportion 
as the upper ones. By this means the ſize of theſe 
bones is increaſed without adding to their weight: a 
circumſtance of no little importance 1n a part like the 


ſpine, which, beſides flexibility and ſuppleneſs, ſeems 


to require lightneſs as one of its eſſential properties. 

In very young children, each vertebra conſiſts of 
—_ bony pieces united by cartilages which afterwards 
ollify, f 
There are ſeven vertebræ of the neck they are of a 
firmer texture than the other bones of the ſpine. Their 


tranſverſe proceſſes are forked for the lodgment of 


maſcles, and at the bottom of each we obſerve a fora- 
men, through which paſs the cervical artery and vein. 


The firſt and ſecond of theſe vertebræ muſt be deſcri- 


bed more particularly. The firſt approaches almoſt to 
an oval ſhape—On its ſuperior ſurface it has two cavi- 
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ties which admit the condylcs of the occipital bone Oſteology. 


with which it is articulated. 


called atlas from its ſupporting the head, cannot well 
be deſcribed as having either body or ſpinous proceſs, 
being a kind of bony ring. Anteriorly, where it is ar- 
ticulated to the odontoid proceſs of the ſecond verte- 
bra, it is very thin. On its upper ſurface it has two 
cavities which admit the condyles of the occipital bone. 
By this connection the head is allowed to move for- 


wards and backwards, but has very little motion in any 


other direction. „„ 

The ſecond vertebra has gotten the name of dentata, 
from its having, at its upper and anterior part, a pro- 
ceſs called the odontoid or torth=like proceſt, which is ar- 
ticulated with the atlas, to which this ſecond vertebra 
may be ſaid to ſerve as an axis. This odontoid proceſs 
is of a cylindrical ſhape, ſomewhat flattened, however, 
anteriorly and poſteriorly, At its fore-part where it is 
received by the atlas, we may obſerve a ſmooth, con- 
vex, articulating ſurface. It is by means of this arti- 
culation that the head performs its rotatory motion, 
the atlas in that caſe moving upon this odontoid pro- 
cels as upon a pivot. Bat when this motion is in any 
conſiderable degree, or, in other words, when the head 
moves much either to the right or left, all the cervical 
vertebra: ſeem to aſſiſt, otherwiſe the ſpinal marrow 
would be in danger of being divided tranſyerſely by the 


firſt vertebra. | 


The ſpinous proceſs of each of the cervical vertebræ 


This vertebra, which i 


32 


is ſhorter, and their articular proceſſes more oblique, than Vertebrz 


in the other bones of the ſpine. 
Theſe 12 vertebræ are of a middle ſize between thoſe 
of the neck and Joins, At their ſides we may obſerve 


two depreſſions, one at the upper and the other at the 
lower part of the body of each vertebræ; which uniting 


with ſimilar depreſſions in the vertebræ above and be- 
low, ſorm articulating ſurfaces, covered with cartilages, 
for receiving the heads of the ribs; and at the fore- 


part of their trauſverſe proceſs 3 the two laſt) 


we find an articulating ſurface 
roſity of the ribs. 


Theſe five vertebræ differ only from thoſe of the back 


or receiving the tube- 


of the back, 


33 


in their being larger, and in 2 their ſpinous pro- 2 | 
ceſſes at a greater diſtance from each other. The moſt ert er 


conſiderable motions of the trunk are made on theſe 
found to diminiſh in den- 


vertebræ; and theſe motions could not be performed - 
with ſo much eaſc, were the proceſles placed nearer to 
cach other. 


The os ſacrum, which is compoſed of five or fix 


pieces in young ſubjects, becomes one bone-in more ad- 


vanced ape. 54 
It is nearly of a triangular figure, its inferior portion 
being bent a little forwards, Its ſuperior part has two 
oblique proceſſes which are articulated with the laſt of 
the lumbar vertebræ; and it has likewiſe commonly 
three ſmall ſpinous proceſſes, which gradually become 
ſhorter, ſo that the lowermoſt is not {o long as the ſe- 
cond, nor the ſecond as the uppermoſt. Its tranſverſe. 


proceſſes are formed into one oblong proceſs, which be- 
comes gradually ſmaller as it deſcgnds. Its concave or 
anterior ſide is uſually ſmooth, but its poſterior convex 
ſide has many prominences (the moſt remarkable of 
which are the ſpinous proceſſes juſt now mentioned), 
' which are filled up and covered with the muſcular and 
tendinous parts behind. 


This 
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Ofteology. This bone has five pair of holes, which afford a paſ- 
age to blood- veſſels, and likewiſe to the nerves thatare 


derived from the ſpinal marrow, which is continued 
cven here, being lodged in a triangular cavity, that be- 
comes ſmaller as it deſcends, and at length terminates 
obliquely at the lower part of this bone, Below the 
third diviſion of the os ſacrum, this canal is not com- 
pletely bony as in the reſt of the ſpine, being ſecured 
at its back part only by a very ſtrong membrane, ſo 
that a wound at this part muſt be extremely dange- 
rous. 

The os ſacrum is united laterally to the oſſa innomi- 


na ta or hip-bones, and below to the coccyx. 


35 
Os coccyx. 


bony canal ſecure from external injury. 


The coccyx, which, like the os ſacrum, is in young 
-ople made up of three or four diſtinct parts, uſually 
. one bone in the adult ſtate. 

It ſerves to ſupport the inteſtinum rectum; aud, by 
its being capable of ſome degree of motion at its arti- 
culation with the ſacrum, and being like that bone 
bent forwards, we are enabled to fit with caſe, 

This bone is nearly of a triangular ſhape, being 
broadeſt at its upper part, and from thence growing 
narrower to its apex, where it is not bigger than the 
little finger. | 
It has got its name from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to 
a-cuckow's beak. It differs greatly from the vertebrz, 
being commonly without any proceſſes, and having no 
cavity for the ſpinal marrow, or foramina for the tranſ- 
million of nerves. . 

The ſpine, of which we have now finiſhed the ana- 


tomical deſcription, is deſtined for many great and im- 


portant uſes, The medulla ſpinalis is lodged in its 
It ſerves as a 
defence to the abdominal and thoracic viſcera, and at 
the ſame time ſupports the head, and gives a general 
firmneſs to the whole trunk. | | 

| We have before compared it to the letter /, and its 
different turns will be found to render itnot very unlike 
the figure of that letter. ln the neck we ſee it projecting 


ſomewhat forward to ſupport the head, which without 
this ailiſtance would require a great number of muſ- 
cles. Lower down, in the thorax, we find it taking a 


curved direction backwards, and of courſe increaſing 
the cavity of the cheſt, After this, in the loins, it a- 
gain projects forwards in a direction with the centre 
of gravity, by which means we are eaſily enabled to 
keep the body in an erect poſture, for otherwiſe we 
Mould be liable to fall forward. Towards its inferior 


extremity, however, it again recedes backward, and 


thus aſſiſts in forming the pelvis, the name given to the 
cavity in which the urinary bladder, inteſtinum rectum, 
and other viſcera are placed. 

If this bony column had been formed only of one 
piece, it would have been much more calily fractured 
than it is now: and by confining the trunk to a ſtiff ſi- 


tation, a variety of motions would have been altoge- 


ther prevented, which are now performed with cafe by 
the great number of bones of which it is compoſed. 

[t is firm, and yet to this firmneſs there is added a 
perfect flexibility, If it be required to carry a load 
upon the head, the neck becomes ſtiff with the aſſiſt- 
ance of its muſcles, and accommodates itſelf to the 
load, as if it was compoſed only of one bone—lIn 
ſtooping likewiſe, or in turning to either ſide, the ſpine 


turns itſelf in every direction, as if all its bones were 
ſeparated from each other. 5; 

In a part of the body, Jike the ſpine, that is made 
up of ſo great a number of bones, and intended for 
ſuch a variety of motion, there muſt be a greater dan- 
ger of diſlocation than fracture; bat we ſhall find, that 
this is very wiſely guarded againſt in every direction 
by the proceſſes belonging to each vertebra, and by 
ha ligaments, cartilages, &c. by which theſe bones arc 
connected with each other. 


9 2. Of the Bones of the Thorax. 


Tre thorax, or cheſt, is compoſed of many bones, 
viz. the ſternum which is placed at its anterior part, 
twelve ribs on cach ſide which make up its lateral parts, 
and the dorſal vertebræ which conſtitute its poſterior 
part. Theſe laſt have been already deſcribed. 

The ſternum is the long bone which extends itſelf 
from the upper to the lower part of the breaſt ante- 
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Of the ſter- 


, - . . - num. 
riorly, and to which the ribs and the clavicles are arti- 


culated. | 


In children it is compoſed of ſeveral bones united by 


cartilages ; but as we advance in life, moſt of theſe 


cartilages oflify, and the ſternum in the adult ſtate is 


found to conſiſt only of three pieces, and ſometimes 
become one bone, It is however generally deſcribed 
as being compoſed of three parts—one ſuperior, whicl: 
is broad, thick, and ſhort; and one in the middle, 


which js thinner, narrower, and longer than the o- 


ther. | 

It terminates at its lower part by a third piece, which 
is called the xyphozd, or ſword-like cartilage, from its 
ſuppoſed reſemblance to the blade of a ſword, and be- 
cauſe in young ſubjects it is commonly in a cartilagi- 
nous ſtate, | 

We have already obſerved, that this bone is articu- 
lated with the clavicle on each ſide. It is likewiſe joined 
to the fouricen true ribs, viz. ſeven on its right and 
{even on its left ſide, 8 | 

The ribs are bones ſhaped like a bow, forming the 


3} 


ſides of the cheſt. There are twelve on each fide, Of the ri. 


They are diſtinguiſhed into true and falſe ribs : The 
ſeven upper ribs Which are articulated to the ſter- 


num are called true ribs, and the five lower ones that 


are not immediately attached to that bone are called 
falſe ribs, 


On the inferior and interior ſurface of each rib, we 


_ obſerve a ſinuoſity for the lodgment of an artery, vein, 


and nerve. | 
The ribs are not bony through their whole length, 

their anterior part being cartilaginous, They are ar- 

ticulated with the vertebræ and ſternum. Every rib 


(or at leaſt the greater number ef them) has at its poſte- 


rior part two proceiies; one at its extremity called the 
head of he rib, by means of which it is articulated 
with the body of two vertebræ; and another, called its 
tuberoſity, by which it is articulated with the tranſverſe 
proceſs of the loweſt of theſe two vertebræ. The firſt 
rib is not articulated by its extremity to two vertebræ, 
being ſimply attached to che upper, ꝓart of the firſt ver- 
tebra of the back, The ſeven ſugerior or true ribs are 
articulated anteriorly with the ſternum by their carti- 
lages; but the falſe ribs are ſapported in a different 
manner—the eighth, which is the firſt of theſe ribs, 


being 


CE 


ib. 
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Os ilium, 
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Ofleology. being attached by its cartilage to the ſeventh ; the ninth 
——<—-” to the eighth, &c. 


The two lowermoſt ribs differ likewiſe from all the 


reſt in the following particulars : They are articulated 


only with the body of the vertebra, and not with a 
tranſverſe proceſs ; and anteriorly, their cartilage is 
looſe, not being attached to the cartilages of the other 
ribs; and this ſeems to be, becauſe the moſt conſider- 
able motions of the trunk are not performed on the 
lumbar vertebræ alone, but likewiſe on the two laſt 
vertebrz of the back ; ſo that if theſe two ribs had been 
confined at the fore part like the other ribs, and had 
been likewiſe articulated with the bodies of two ver- 
tebræ, and with the tranſverſe proceſſes, the motion of 
the two laſt vertebræ, and conſequently of the whole 
trunk, would have been impeded. 

The ribs help to form the cavity of the thorax ; 
they afford attachment to different muſcles ; they are 
uſeful in reſpiration ; and they ſerve as a ſecurity to the 


heart and lungs. 


þ 3. Of the Bones of the Pelvis. 


THE pelvis is compoſed of the os ſacrum, os coccy- 
gis, and two oſſa innominata. The two firſt of theſe 


bones were included in the account of the ſpine, to 


which they more properly belong. 
In children, cach os innominatum is compoſed of 
three diſtinct bones; but as we advance in life the in- 
termediate cartilages gradually oſſify, and the marks 
of the original ſeparation diſappear, ſo that they be- 
come one irregular bone; ſtill however continuing to 
retain the names of ilium, iſchium, and pubis, by which 
their diviſions were originally diſtinguiſhed, and to be 
deſcribed as three different bones by the generality of 
anatomiſts. The os ilium forms the upper and mot 
conſiderable part of the bone, the os iſchium its lower 
and poſterior portion, and the os pubis its fore part. 
The os ilium or haunch bone, is articulated poſte- 
riorly to the os ſacrum by a firm cartilaginous ſubſtance, 
and is united to the os pubis before and to the os iſchi- 


um below. Its ſupcrior portion is thin, and terminates 
in a ridge called the criſta or ſpine of the ilium, and 
more commonly known by the name of the haunch. 


This chriſta riſes up like an arch ; being turned ſome- 


what outwards, ſo as to reſemble the wings of a 


4 


phaeton. 3 

Externally this bone is unequally prominent and hol- 
lowed for the lodgement of muſcles; internally we find 
it ſmooth and concave. At its lower part there is a 
conſiderable ridge on its inner ſurface. This ridge 
extends from the os ſacrum, and correſponds with a 
ſimilar prominence both on that bone and the iſchium; 
forms with the inner part of the oſſa pubis what in mid- 
wifery is termed the brim of the pelvis. 

The criſta, or ſpine, which at firſt is an epiphyſis, 
has two conſiderable tuberoſities ; one anteriorly, and 
the other poſteriorly, which is the largeſt of the two: 


Theſe, from their projecting more than the parts of 
the bone below them, have gotten the name of ſpinal 


proceſſes. From the anterior ſpinous proceſs, the ſar- 

torious and tenſor vagina femoris muſcles have their 

origin ; and below the poſterior proceſs we obſerve a 

conſiderable niche in the bone, which, in the recent 

ſubject, is formed into a large foramen, by means of a 

ſtrong ligament that is ſtretched over its lower part 
Vor. I. 


from the os ſacrum to the ſharp-pointed proceſs of the Ofteology. 


iſchium. 'This hele affords a paſſage to the great ſci- 
atic nerve, and to the poſterior crural veſſels under the 
18 muſcle, part of which likewiſe paſſes out 
ere. 5 18 
The os iſchium, or hip-bone, which is of a ve 
regular figure, conſtitutes the lower lateral parts of the 


pelvis, and is commonly divided into its body, tubero- 


ſity, and ramus. The body forms the lower and moſt 


conliderable portion of the acetabulum, and ſends a 


ram, voy proceſs backwards, called the ſpine of 
the iſchi 
which was juſt now ſpoken of, as forming a foramen for 


the paſſage of the ſciatic nerve. The tuberoſity, which 


is the loweſt part of the trunk, and ſupports us when 
we ſit, is large and irregular, affording origin to ſeve- 
ral muſcles. From this tuberoſity we find the bone 
becoming thinner and narrower. This part, which has 
the name of ramus or branch, paſſes forwards and up- 


wards, and concurs with the ramus of the os pubis, to 


form a large hole called the foramen magnum iſchis, or 


 thyroideum, as it is ſometimes named, from its reſem- 
blance to a door or ſhield, This hole, which in the 


recent ſubject is cloſed by a ſtrong membrane called 


the obturator ligament, affords through its whole cir- 


cumference attachment to muſcles. At its upper part 
where we obſerve a niche in the bone, it gives paſlage 
to the obturator veſſels and nerves, which go to the in- 
ner part of the thigh. Nature ſeems every where to 
avoid an unneceſſary weight of bone, and this foramen, 
no doubt, ſerves to lighten the bones of the pelvis. 


of the os innominatum. It is united to its fellow by 
means of a ſtrong cartilage, which forms what is called 
the ſymphyſis pubis. 8 : 
In each os pubis we may diſtinguiſh the body of 
the bone, its angle, and ramus. 
part is united to the os ilium. The angle comes for- 


ward to form the ſymphyſis, and the rames is a thin 


proceſs which unites with the ramus of the iſchium, to 
form the foramen thyroideum. | | 


The three bones we have deſcribed a compoling 


each os innominatum, all aſſiſt in forming the acetabu- 
lum, in which the head of the os femoris is received, 

This cavity is every where lined with a ſmooth car- 
tilage, excepting at its inner part, where we may ob- 


ſerve a little foſſa, in which are lodged the mucilagi- 


nous glands of the joint. We may likewiſe notice the 
pit or depreſſion made by the round ligament, as it is 
improperly called, which, by adhering to this cavity 


and to the head of the thigh-bone, helps to ſecure the 


latter in the ſocket. T 

Theſe bones, which are united to each other and to 
the ſpine by many very ſtrong ligaments, ſerve to ſup- 
port the trunk, and to connect it with the lower extre- 
mities; and at the ſame time to form the pelvis or ba- 


ſon, in which are lodged the inteſtines and urinary 


bladder, and in women the nterus ; ſo that the ſtudy of 
this part of oſteology is of the utmoſt importance in 
midwitery. n e 

It is worthy of obſervation, that in women the os 


ſacrum is uſually ſhorter, broader, and more hollowed, 


the oſſa ilia more expanded, and the inferior opening 
of the pelvis larger than in men. 
| SD 4 5 ; SECT, 
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ium. To this proceſs the ligament adheres, 


41 
The os pubis or ſhare-bene, which with its fellow Os pubis. 
forms the fore-part of the pelvis, is the ſmalleſt diviſion 


The body or outer 
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Otecolagy- | | ter ſide of this coracoid proceſs, a ſtrong; ligament paſ- Oſteology. 
— Sgr. IV. Of the Extremities. ſes to the proceſſus acromion, which prevents a luxa- 
3 tion of the os humcri upwards. A third proceſs be- 


x ® & T7 6 Ma „. 


Tuks k parts of the ſkeleton conſiſt of the upper ex- 


tremity and the lower. 


1. Of the UrrER ExTREMITY. 


true ribs, ſomewhat in the manner of a bnckler. It 


is of a very unequal thickneſs, and, like all other broad, 
flat bones, is ſomewhat cellular. Exteriorly it is con- 
vex, and interiorly concave, to accommodate itſclf to 
the convexity of the ribs. We obſerve in this bone 
three unequal ſides, which are thicker and ſtronger than 
the body of the bone, and are therefore termed its 
col. The largeſt of the three, called alſo the baſis, 
is turned towards the vertebra. Another, which is 
leſs than the former, is below this; and the third, 
which is the leaſt of the three, is at the upper part of 
the bone. Externally the bone is clevated into a con- 
fiderable ſpinc, which riſing ſmall at the baſis of the 
ſcapula, becomes gradually higher and broader, and 
divides the outer fur face of the bone into two foſſæ. 


gins by a narrow neck, and ends in a cavity called 

zlenoid, for the connection of the os humeri. | 
The ſcapula is articulated with the clavicle and os 

humeri, to which laſt it ſerves as a fulcrum ; and by 


obſerve a deep foſſa which receives a conſiderable pro- 
ceſs of the ulna ; and anteriorly and oppoſite to this 
folla, we obſerve another, which is much leſs and re- 
ceives another proceſs of the ſame bone. 


The body of the bone has at its upper and anteri6r' 


part a furrow which begins from behind the head of 
the bone, and ſerves to lodge the tendon of a muſcle. 
The body of the os humeri is hollow through its whole 
length, and, like all other long bones, has its marrow. 

This bone is articulated at its upper part to the ſca- 
pula. This articulation, which allows motion every 
way, is ſurrounded by a capſular ligament; that is ſome- 
times torn in luxation, and becomes an obſtacle to the 
ealy reduction of the bone. Its lower extremity is 
articulated with the bones of the fore- arm. 
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PO Tuars, conſiſts of the ſhoulder, the arm, and the varying its poſition it affords a greater ſcope to the 
hand. * of the arm in gy om different motions, It like- 
| wiſe gives origin to ſeveral mulctes, aud poſterior] 
4 1. Of the Shoulder. ſerves as a been to the trunk, ys 8 
3 no eg conſiſts of two bones, the clavicula and 1 
Of 4 da- The former, which is ſo named from its reſemblance The arm is commonly divided into two parts, which 43. 
vicula. to tlie key in uſe amongſt the ancients, is a little cur - are articulated to each other at the clbow. The up- 
ved at both its extremities like an italic /. It is like- per part retains the name of arm, properly ſo called, 
wiſe called jugulum, or collar - bone, from its ſituation. and the lower part is uſually called the fore arm. 
It is about the ſize of the little finger, but longer, and The arm is compoſed of a ſingle bone called . 49. 
being of a very ſpongy ſubſtanice is very liable to be eri. This bone, which is almoſt of a cylindrical 
fractured. In this, as in other long bones, we may ſhape, may be divided into its body and its extremi- 
diltiagniſh a body and two extremities, The body is tics. i 
rather flattened than rounded, The anterior extremi- The upper extremity begins by a large, round 
ty. is formed into a lightly convex head, which is ſmooth head, which is admitted into the glenoid ca- 
nearly of a triangular ſhape. The inferior ſurface of vity of che ſcapula. On the upper and fore part of the 
the head is articulated with the ſternum. The poſte- bone there is a, groove for lodging the long head of the 
rior extremity, which is flatter and broader than the biceps gnuſcle of the arm; and on cach ſide of the 
other, is connected to a proceſs of the ſcapula, called groove, at the upper end of the bone, there is a tu- 
acrumion, Both theſe articulations are ſecured by li- berele to which the ſpinata muſcles arc fixed. 
gaments, and in that with the ſternum we meet with The lower extremity has ſcveral proceſſes and cavi- 
a moveable cartilage, to prevent auy injury from fric- ties. The principal proceſſes are its two condyles, one 
tion, | exterior and the other interior, and of theſe the laſt is 
The clavicle ſerves to regulate the motions of the the largeſt, Between theſe two we obſerve two late- 
ſcapula, by preventing, it from being brought too much ral protubcrances, which, together with a middle ca- 
forwards, or carried too far backwards. It affords o- vity, form as it were a kind of pully upon which the 
rigin to ſeveral muſcles, and helps to cover and protect motions of the fore-arm are chictly performed, At 
the ſubclavian veſſels, which derive their name from each ſide of the condyles, as well exteriorly as intcrior- 
47 their ſituation under this bone. | ly, there is another eminence which gives origin to ſe- 
Of the ſca- Phe ſcapnla, or ſhoulder-blade, which is nearly of veral muſcles of the hand and fingers. Poſteriorly and 
pula, a triangular ſhape, is fixed to the poſterior part of the ſuperiorly, ſpeaking with reſpect to the condyles, we 


di 


The ſuperior of theſe, which is the ſmalleſt, ſerves to The fore-arm is compoſed of of two bones, the ulna 1 
lodge the ſupra ſpinatns muſcle ; and the inferior foſ- and radius. e ieee 
ſa, which is much larger than the other, gives origin The ulna or elbow- bone is much leſs than the os 51 
to the infra ſpinatus. This ſpine terminates in a broad humeri, and becomes gradually ſmaller as it deſcends Of the ul- 
and flat proceſs at the top of the ſhoulder, called the to the wriſt. At its upper part it has two proceſles la. 
proceſſus acromion, to which the clavicle is articulated, and two cavities. Of the two proceſſes, the largeſt, 


This proceſs is hollowed at its lower part to allow a 
paſſage to the ſopra and infra ſpinati muſcles. The 
ſcapula has likewiſe another conſiderable proceſs at its 
upper part, which, from its reſemblance to the beak 
of a bird, is ealicd the coracoid proceſs, From the ou- 


which is ſituated poſteriorly, and called the »s/ecranon, + 


is admitted into the poſterior foſſa of the os humeri. 
The other proceſs is placed anteriorly, and is called 
the coronod proceſs, In bending the arm it enters in- 
to the anterior foſſa of the os humcri. Thus proceſs 


being 
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being mach ſnaller than the other, permits the fore- 


arm io bend inwards; whercas the olecranon, which 


is ſhaped like a hook, reaches the bottom of its foſſa 
in the os humeri as ſoon as the arm becomes ſtraight, 
and will not permit the fore-arin to be bent backwards. 
The ligaments likewiſe oppoſe this motion. | 

Between the two proceſſes we have deſcribed, there 
is a conſiderable cavity called the ſygmoid cavity, di- 
vided into two foſſæ by a ſmall eminence, which paſſes 
from one proceſs to the other; it is by means of this 


cavity and the two proceſſes, that the ulna is articu- 


| lated with the os humeri by ginglimus. 


At the bottom of the coronoid proceſs interiorly, 


there is a ſmall ſygmoid cavity, which ſerves for the 
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articulation of the ulna with the radius. 
The body of the ulna is of a triangular ſhape : Its 


lower extremity terminates by a {mall head and a little 


ſtyloid proceſs. The ulna is articalated above to the 
os hameri—both above and below to the radius, and 
to the wrilt at its lower extremity. All theſe articula- 
tions are ſecured by means of ligaments. The chicf 


uſe of this bone ſeems to be to ſupport and regulate the 


motions of the radius. 

The radins, which is ſo named from its ſuppoſed re- 
ſemblance to the ſpoke of a wheel, is placed at the in- 
ſide of the fore-arm. It is ſomewhat larger than the 
ulna, but not quite ſo long as that bone. Its upper 
part is cylindrical, hollowed ſuperiorly to receive the 
outer condyle of the os humeri. Laterally it is ad- 
mitted into the little ſygmoid cavity of the ulna, and 
the cylindrical part of the bone turns in this cavity in 
the motions of pronation and ſupination (1). This 


bone follows the ulna in flexion and extenſion, and may 


| likewiſe be moved round its axis in any direction. The 
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lower extremity of the radius is much larger and 
ſtronger than its upper part; the ulna, on the contra- 
ry, is ſmaller aud weaker below than above; ſo that 
they ſerve to ſupply each others deficiencies in both 
thoſe parts. 

On the external ſide of this bone, we obſerve a ſmall 
cavity which is deſtined to receive the lower end of the 
ulna ; and its lower extremity is formed into a large 
cavity, by means of which it is articulated with the 
bones of the wriſt, and on this account it is ſometimes 
called manubrium manus, It ſupports the two firſt 
bones of the wrift on the fide of the thumb, whereas 
the ulna 1s articulated with that bone of the wriſt 
which correſponds with the little finger. LE 
Through the whole length both of this bone and the 
ulna, a ridge is obſerved, which affords attachment to 
an interoſſeous ligament. This ligament fills up the 
ſpace between the two bones. 


3. Bones of the Hand, 


The carpus or wriſt conſiſts of eight ſmall bones of 
an irregular ſhape, and diſpoſed in two nnequal rows. 
Thoſe of the upper row are articulated with the bones 
of the fore-arm, and thoſe of the lower one with the 
metacarpus. 

The ancient anatomiſts deſcribed theſe bones nume- 
rically ; Lyſerns ſeems to have been the firſt who gave 
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to each of them a particular name. 
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dopted are founded on the figure of the bones, and are 


now pretty generally received, except the firſt, which 
inſtead of xorvaouds; (the name given to it by Lyferus, 
on account of its ſinus that admits a part of the os mag- 
num), has by later writers been named eee or 
Nuviculare. This, which is the ontermoſtof the upper 


row (conſidering the thumb as the outer fide of the 
hand), is articulated with the radius; on its inner ſide 


it is connected with the os lunare, and below to the tra- 
pezium and trapezoides. Next to this is a ſmaller bone, 
called the os lunare e becauſe its outer fide, which is con- 


nected with the ſcaphoides, is ſhaped like a creſcent. 


This is likewiſe articulated with the radius. On its in- 
ner ſide it joius the os cunciforme, and anteriorly, the 
os magnum and os unciforme. 

The os cuneiform, which is the third bone in the 
upper row, is compared to a wedge, from its being 


broader above, at the back of the hand, than it is be- 
low. Poſteriorly it is articulated with the ulna, and 


anteriorly with the os unciforme. 

Theſe three bones form an oblong articulating ſur- 
face, covered by cartilage, by which the hand is con- 
nected with the fore- arm. 

The os piſiforme, or pea- like bone, which is ſmaller 
than the three juſt now deſcribed, though generally 
claſſed with the bones of the upper row, does not pro- 
perly belong to either ſeries, being placed on the un- 
der ſurface of the os cuneiforme, ſo as to project into 
the palm of the hand. The four bones of the ſecond 
row correſpond with the bones of the thumb and fin- 
gers; the firſt, ſecond, and fourth, are from their 


ſhapes named trapezinm, trapezoides, and unciforme ; 


che third, from its being the largeſt bone of the carpus, 
is ſtyled os magnum. | 5 | | 


All theſe bones are convex towards the back, and 


lightly concave towards the palm of the hand; their 
articulating ſurfaces are covered with cartilages, and 
ſecured by many {ſtrong ligaments, particularly by two 


ligamentous expanſions, called the external and inter- 
nal annular ligaments of the wriſt. The former ex- 


tends in an oblique direction from the os piſiforme to 
the ſtyloid proceſs of the radius, and is an inch and an 


half in breadth; the latter or internal annular liga- 
ment is ſtretched from the os piſiforme and os unei- 


forme, to the os ſcaphoides and trapezium. Theſe an- 


nular ligaments likewiſe ſerve to bind down the ten- 


dons of the wriſt and fingers. | | 
The metacarpus conſiſts of four bones, which ſup- 


: 55 
port the fingers; externally they are a little convex, Of the me- 
and internally ſomewhat concave, where they form tacarpus. 


the palm of the hand. They are hollow, and of a cy- 
lindrical ſhape. | 


At each extremity they are a little hollowed for their 


articulation; ſuperiorly with the bones of the carpus, 
and inferiorly with the firſt phalanx of the fingers, in 


the ſame manner as the ſeveral phalanges of the fin- 


gers are articulated with each other. 


The five wa, pg of each hand are compoſed of fiſteen 
benes, diſpoſe 


in three ranks called phalanges: The Of 


4 
the fin- 


bones of the firſt phalanx, which are articulated with gers. 


4S2 the 


(1) Tae motions of pronation and ſupination may be caſily deſcribed, If the palm of the hand, for inſtance, 
15 placed on the ſarface of a table, the hand may be ſaid to be in a ſtate of pronation; but if the back part of 


the hand is turned towards the table, the hand will be then in a {tate of ſapination. 
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Ofteology. the metacarpus, arc the largeſt, and thoſe of the laſt 
—— phalanx the ſmalleſt. All theſe bones are larger at 


their extremities than in their middle part. 

We obſerve at the extremities of the bones of the 
carpus, metacarpus, and fingers, ſeveral incqualitics 
that ſerve for their articulation with each other; and 
theſe articulations are ſtrengthened by means of the li- 
gaments which ſurround them. HP 

It will be eaſily underſtood that this multiplicity of 
bones in the hand (for there are 27 in each hand) is 
ciſential to the different motions we wiſh to perform. 
If each finger was compoſed only of one bone inſtead 


of three, it would be impoſlible for us to graſp any 


thing. 
2. Of the Lower EXTREMITIES. 


Each lower extremity is divided into four parts, viz. 
the os femoris, or thigh bone : the rotula, or knee- 


pan; the leg and the foot, 


1. Of the Thigh. 


The thigh is compoſed only of this bone, which is 
the largeſt and ſtrongeſt we have. It will be necellary 
to diſtinguiſh its body and extremities : Its body, which 
is of a cylindrical ſhape, is convex before and con- 
cave behind, Where it ſerves to lodge ſeveral muſcles. 
Throughout two-thirds of its length we obſerve a 
ridge called linea aſpera, which originates from the 
trochanters, and after running for ſome way down— 
wards, divides into two branches, that terminate in 
the tuberoſities at the lower extremity of the bone, 
At its upper extremity we muſt deſcribe the neck 


and ſmooth head of the bone, and likewiſe two conſi- 


derable proceſſes: The head, which forms the greater 
portion of a ſphere unequally divided, is turned in- 
wards, and received into the great cotyloid cavity of 
the os innominatum. At this part of the bone there is 
4 little foſſa to be obſcrved, to which the round liga- 
ment is attached, and which we have already deſcribed 
as tending to ſecure the head of this bone in the great 
acctabulam. The neck is almoſt horizontal, conſidered 
with reſpect to its ſituation with the body of the bone. 
Of the two proceſſes, the external one, which is the 
largeſt, is called trochanter major; and the other, which 
is placed on the inſide of the bone, trochanter minor, 
They both afford attachment to muſcles. The articu- 
lation of the 0s femoris with the trunk is ſtrengthened 
by means of a capſular ligament, which adheres every 
where round the edge of the e cotyloid cavity of 
the os innominatum, and ſurrounds the head of the bone. 

The os femoris moves upon the trunk in every di- 
rection. 


At the lower extremity of the bone are two proceſ- 


ſes called the condyles, and an intermediate finooth 
cavity, by means of which it is articulated with the 
leg by ginglimus. 


All round the under end of the bone there is an ir- 


regular ſurface where the capſular ligament of the joint 
has its origin, and where blood-ycilels go into the ſub- 
ſtance of the bone. | 

Between the condyles there is a cavity poſteriorly, 
in which the blood-veſſels and nerves are placed, ſecure 
from the compreſſion to which they would otherwiſe be 
expoſed in the action of bending the leg, and which 
would not fail to be hurtful, | 


. 

At the ſide of each condyle cxternally, there is a 
tuberoſity, from whence the lateral ligaments origi- 
nate, which are cxicnded down to the tibia. 

A ligament likewiſe ariſcs from each condyle poſte- 
riorly. One of theſe ligaments paſſes from the right 
to the left, and the other from the left to the right, fo 
that they interſect cach other, and for that reaſon are 
called tlie croſs ligaments, | | 

The lateral ligaments prevent the motion of the leg 
upon the thigh to the right or leſt; and the croſs liga- 
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ments, which are alſo attached to the tibia, prevent 


the latter from being brought forwards. 


In new-born children all the proceſſes of this bone 
are cartilaginous. 


2. The Rotula, or Kncee-pan. 


The rotula, patella, or knee-pan, as it is differently 
called, is a flat bone about four or five inches in circum- 


Of the ro- 


ference, and is placed at the fore- part of the joint of tula. 


the Knee. In its ſhape it is ſomewhat like the common 
figure of the heart, with its point downwards. 


It is thinner at its edge than in its middle part; at 


its fore-part it is ſmooth and ſomewhat convex; its poſ- 
terior ſurface, which is more unequal, affords an cle- 
vation in the middle which is admitted between the 
two condyles of the os femoris. 

This bone is retained in its proper ſituation by a ſtrong 
ligament which every where ſurrounds it, and adheres 
both to the tibia and os femoris; it is likewiſe firmly 
connected with the tibia by means of a ſtrong tendi- 
nous ligament of an inch in breadth, and upwards of 
two inches in length, which adheres to the lower part 
of the. patella, and to the tuberoſity at the upper end 
of the tibia, On account of this connection, it is ve- 
ry properly conſidered as an appendage to the tibia, 
which it follows in all its motions, ſo as to be to it what 
the olecranon js to the ulna. There isthis difference, 
however, that the olecranon is à fixed proceſs; where- 
as the pateJla is moveable, being capable of ſliding 
from above downwards and from below upwards. This 


mobility is eſſential to the rotatory motion of the leg. 


In very young children this bone is entirely carti- 
laginous. 2 1 1 1 0 
The principal uſe of the patella ſeems to be to de- 
fend the articulation of the knee from external injury; 
it likewiſe tends to increaſe the power of the extenſor 
muſcles of the leg, by removing their direction farther 
from the centre of motion in the manner of a pulley. 


3. Of the Leg. 


The leg is compoſed of two bones: Of theſe the in- 
ner one, which is the largeſt, is called tibia ; the other 
is much ſmaller, and named fibula. 

The tibia, which is fo called from its reſemblance to 
the muſical pipe of the ancients, has three ſurfaces, and 
is not very unlike a triangular priſm. Its poſterior 
ſurface is the broadeſt ; anteriorly it has a conliderable 
ridge called the ſhin, between which and the ſkin there 
are no muſcles. At the upper extremity of this bone 
are two ſurfaces, a little concave, and' ſeparated from 
each other by an an intermediate elevation. The two 
lictle cavities receive the condyJes of the os femoris, and 
the eminence between them is admitted into the cavity 
which we ipoke of as being between the two condyles; 
ſo that this articulation affords a ſpecimen of the com- 

| . picte 
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plete ginglimus. 
per end of this bone is a circular flat ſurface, which re- 
ceives the head of the fibula, 

At the lower and inner portion of the tibia, we ob- 
ſerve a conſiderable proceſs called malleolus internus. 
The baſis of the bone terminates in a large tranverſe 
cavity, by which it is articulated with the uppermoſt 
bone of the foot. It has likewiſe another cavity at its 
lower end.and outer fide, which is ſomewhat oblong, 
and reccives the lower end of the fibnla. 

The tibia 1s hollow through its whole length. 

The fibula is a ſmall long bone fituated on the out- 
ſide of the tibia. Its ſuperior extremity does not reach 
quite ſo high as the upper part of the tibia, but its 
lower end deſcends ſomewhat lower. Both above and 
below, it is articulated with the tibia by means of the 
lateral cavities we noticed in our deſcription of that 
bone. | 


Its lower extremity is ſtretched out into a corenoid 


proceſs, which is flattened at its inſide, and 1s convex 
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externally, forming what is called the malleolus exter- 
uus, or outer ancle, This is rather lower than the mal- 
leolus internus of the tibia. 0 8 | 

The body of this bone, which is irregularly triangu- 
lar, is a little hollow at its internal ſurface, which is 
turned towards the tibia ; and it affords like that bone, 
through its whole length, attachment to a ligament, 
which from its ſituation is called the interoſſeous liga- 
ment. | 


4. Of the Foot. 
The foot conſiſts of the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. 
The tarſus is compoſed of ſeven bones, viz. the a- 
ſtragalus, os calcis, os naviculare, os cuboides, and three 
others called cuneiform bones. | 
The aſtragalus 1s a large bone with which both the 
tibia and fibula are articulated, It is the uppermoſt 
bone of the foot; it has ſeveral ſurfaces to be conſider- 


ed; its upper, and ſomewhat poſterior part, which is 
ſmooth and convex, is admitted into the cavity of the 


tibia, Its lateral parts are connected with the malleoli 


of the rwo bones of the leg ; below, it is articulated 
with the os calcis, and its anterior ſurface is received 


by the os naviculare. All theſe articulations are ſecu- 
red by means of ligaments. | 


The os calcis, or calcaneum, which is of a very irre- 


gular figure, is the largeſt bone of the foot. Behind, 


it is formed into a conſiderable tuberoſity called the 


heel ; without this tuberofity, which ſupports us in an 
erect poſture, and when we walk, we ſhould be liable 
to fall backwards. 
On the internal ſurface of this bone, we obſerve a 
conſiderable ſinuoſity, which affords a paſſage to the 
tendon of a muſcle : and to the poſterior part of the 
os calcis, a ſtrong tendinous cord called fendo achillis 
(1) is attached, which is formed by the tendons of ſe- 
veral muſcles united together. The articulation of this 
with the other bones is ſecured by means of ligaments. 
The os naviculare, or ſcaphoides, (for theſe two terms 
have the ſame ſigniſication), is ſo called on account of 
its reſemblance to a little bark. At its poſterior part, 
which is concave, it reccives the aſtragalus; antcriorly 
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is is connected with the os cuboides. 
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The os cuboides forms an irregular cube. Poſteri- of the os 
orly it is articulated with the os calcis ; anteriorly it cuboides. 


ſupports the two laſt bones of the metatarſus, and la- 


terally it joins the third cuneiform bone and the os na- 
viculare. 


| 69 
Each of the oſſa cuneiformia, which - are three in of the oſſa 
number, reſembles a wedge, and from this ſimilitude cuneifor- 
their name is derived. They are placed next to the mia. 


metatarſus by the ſides of each other, and are uſually 


diſtinguiſhed into o cuneiforme externum, medium or 
minimum, and internum ot maximum. The ſuperior 


ſurface of theſe bones, from their wedge-like ſhape, is 


broader than that which is below, where they help to 
form the ſole of the foot ; poſteriorly they are united 
to the os naviculare, and anteriorly they ſupport the 
three firſt metatarſal bones. 

When theſe ſeven bones compoſing the tarſus are 
viewed together in the ſkeleton, they appear convex 
above, where they help to form the upper part of the 
foot ; and concave underneath, where they form the 
hollow of the foot, in which the veſſels, tendons, and 
nerves of the foot are placed ſecure from preſſure. 


They are united to each other by very Rong liga- 


ments, and their articulation with the foot is ſecured 
by a capſular and two lateral ligaments ; each of the 
latter is covered by an annular ligament of conſiderable 
breadth and thickneſs, which ſerves to bind down the 


tendons of the foot, and at the ſame time to ſtrengthen 
the articulation. | 


The os cuneiforme externum is joined laterally to 
the os cuboides. | | 


Theſe bones complete our account of the tarſus, 
Though what we have ſaid of this part of the oſteology 
has been very ſimple and conciſe, yet many readers 
may not clearly underſtand it: but if they will be plea- 
ſed to view theſe bones in their proper ſituation in the 


| ſkeleton, all that we have ſaid of them will be eaſily 


underſtood. 


The metatarſus is made up of five bones, whereas Of th 
The cauſe of tatarſus. 


the metacarpus conſiſts only of four, 
this difference is, that in the hand the laſt bone of the 


thumb is not included among the metacarpal bones; 


whereas in the foot the great toe has only two bones. 
The firſt of theſe bones ſupports the great toe and is 


much larger than the reſt, which nearly reſemble each 


other in ſize. | 


Theſe bones are articulated by ene extremity with 
the cunciform bones and the os cuboides, and by their 


other end with the toes. | 


bones, except the- great toe, which is formed of two 
bones. Thoſe of the other four are diſtinguiſhed into 
three phalanges. Although the toes are more con- 


fined in their motion than the fingers, yet they appear 
to be perfectly fitted for the purpoſes they are defign- 


ed for, In walking, the toes bring the centre of gra- 


vity perpendicular to the advanced foot; and as the 


ſoles of the foot are naturally concave, we can at plea- 
ſare increaſe this concavity, and form a kind of vault, 
which adjuſts itſelf to the different inequalities that oc- 
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(1) This tendon is ſomctimes ruptured by jumping, dancing, or other violent efforts. 
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Fach of the toes, like the fingers, conſiſts of three Of 1e 
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of arrangemecut, ond incommode us excecdingly, 


74. 


, The maſtoid proceſs, 


eſpecially when bare-focted. 
4 4. / the Offa SESAMOIDEA. 


BESIDES the bones we have already deſcribed, there 
are ſeveral ſmall ones that are met with only in the 
adult ſkeleton, and in perſons who are advanced in 
life ; which, from their ſuppoſed general reſemblance 
to the ſceds of the ſeſamum, arc called je ſeſamoided. 
They are commonly to be ſeen at the firſt joint of the 
8 toe, and ſometimes at the joints of the thumb; 
they are likewiſe now and then to be found at the 
lower extremity of the fibula, upon the condyles of 


the thigh-bone, under the os cuboides of the tarſus, 


and in other parts of the body. Thcir ſize and nem- 


labour; and as they are generally found in fituations 
where tendons and ligaments are moſt expoted to the 
action of muſcles, they are now generally conſider 
as offified portions of ligaments or tendons. 
The upper ſur face ot theſe bones is uſually convex, 
and adherent to the tendon that covers it; the fide 
which is next to the joint is ſmosth and flat. Though 
their formation is accidental, yet they ſcem to be of 
ſome nſec, by raiſing the tendons farther from the centre 
of motion, and conſequently increaſing the power of the 
muſcles, In the great toe and thumb they are like- 
e uſeful, by forming à groove for the flexor ten- 
ons. . 


EXPLANATION or THE PLATES or OSTEOLO G. 


PLATE XIX. 


Fi. 1. A Front- view of the Marz SKELETON. 

A, The os frontis. B, The os parictale. C, The 
coronal ſuture. D, The ſquamous part of the tempo- 
ral bones. E, The ſqamons ſuture. 
H, The temporal proceſs of 
the ſphenoid bone. I, The orbit. K, The os malæ. L, 
The os maxillare ſuperius. M, Its naſal proceſs. N, 
The oſſa naſi. O, The os unguis. P, The maxilla in- 


ferior. Q, The teeth, which are ſixteen in number in 
each jaw. R, The ſeven cervical vertebræ, with their 


intermediate e e S, Their tranverſe proceſſes. 


T, The twelve dorſal vertebræ, with their intermedi- 


ate cartilages, U, The five lumbar vertebræ. V, 


Their tranverſe proceſſes. W, The upper part of the 


os ſacrum. X, Its lateral parts. The holes ſeen on 


its ſore part are the paſſages of the undermoſt ſpinal 


nerves and ſmall veſſcls. Oppoſite to the holes, the 
marks of the original diviſions of the bone are ſcen. 
Y, The os ilium. Z, Its creſt or ſpine. a, The an- 
terior ſpinous proceſſes. b, The brim of the pelvis. 
c, The iſchiatic niche. d, The os iſchium. e, Its 


tuberoſity. f, Its ſpinous proceſs. g, Its crus. h, The 
_ foramen thyroideum. 
- phyſis pubis. 1, The cras pubis. m, The acetabulum. 
n, The ſeventh or laſt true rib. o, The twelfth or laſt 


i, The os pubis. k, The ſym- 


falſe rib. p, The upper end of the ſternum. q, The 
middle piece. r, The under end, or cartilage enſi- 
formis. s, The glavicle. t, The internal ſurface of 
the ſcapula. u, Its acromion. v, Its coracoid pro- 


. ceſs, W, Its cervix. x, The glenoid cavity. y, The 


os humeri. 2, Its head, which is connected to the 
glenoid cavity, 1, Its external tubercle. 2, Its in- 
ternal tubercle. 3, The groove for lodging the long 
head of the biceps muſcle of the arm. 4, "The inter- 
nal condyle, 5, The external condyle, Between 4 
and 5, the trochlea, 6, The radius. 7, Its head, 
8, Its tubercle. 9, The ulna. 10, Its coronoid pro- 
ceſs. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, The carpus; 
compoſed of os naviculare, os lunare, os cuneiforme, 
os piſiforme, os trapezium, os trapezoides, os magnum, 
os unciforme. 19, The five bones of the metacarpus. 
20, The two bones of the thumb. 21, The three 
bones of each of the fingers. 22, The os femoris. 
23, Its head. 24, Its cervix. 25, The trochanter 


major. 26, The trochanter minor. 27, The inter- 


F, The zygoma. 


to the temporal muſcle, 


proceſs of the temporal bone. 


nal condyle. 28, The external condyle. 29, The 
rotula, 30, The tibia. 31, Its head. 32, Its tu- 
bercle. 33, Its ſpine. 34, The malleolus internus. 
35, The fibula. 36, Its head. 37, Tue malleolns 
externus. The tarſus is compoſed of, 38, The aſtraga- 


las; 39, The os calcis; 40, The os naviculare ; 


41, Three ofla cnneiformia, and the os cuboides, which 
is not ſeen in this figure. 42, The five bones of the 
m etatarſus. 43, The two bones of the great toe. 
44, The three bones of cach of the ſmall toes. 


FIC. 2. A Front-view of the SKULL. 

A, The os frontis. B, The lateral part of the os 
ſrontis, which gives origin to part of the temporal 
muſcle. C, The ſuperciliary ridge. D, The ſuper- 
ciliary hole through which the frontal veſſels and nerves 
paſs. EE, The orbitar proceſſes. F, The middle of 
the tranſverſe ſuture, G, The upper part of the or- 
bit, H, The foramen opticum. I, The foramen 
lacerum. K, The inferior orbitar fiſſure. L, The os 
unguiz, M, The oſſa naſi. N, The os maxillare ſu- 
perius. O, Its naſal proceſs. P, The external orbi- 
tar hole through which the ſuperior maxillary veſſels 
and nerves pals. Q, The os malæ. R, A paſſage for 
ſmall veſſels into, or out of, the orbit. S, The under 
part of the left noſtril. T, The ſeptum narium. 
U, The os ſpongioſum ſuperius. V, The os ſpongio- 
ſum inferius. W, The edge of the alveoli, or ſpongy 
ſockets, for the teeth. X, The maxilla inferior. I, 
The paſſage for the inferior maxillary veſſels and nerves. 


FIG. 3. A Side-view of the SKULL. 

A, The os frontis. B, The coronal ſuture. C, The 
os parictale. D, An arched ridge which gives origin 
E, The ſquamons ſuture. 
F, The ſquamous part of the temporal bone, 34, 
farther forwards, the temporal proceſs of the ſpheucid 
bone. G, The zygomatic proceſs. of the temporal 
bone. H, The zygomatic ſuture. I, The maſtoid 
| K, The meatus audi- 
torius externus. L, The orbitar plate of the frontal 
bone, under which is ſeen the tranverſe ſutnre, 
M, The pars plana of the ethmoid bone. N, The os 
unguis. O, The right os naſi. P, The ſuperior max- 
illary bone. Q, Its naſal proceſs. ' R, The two den- 
tes inciſores. 8, The dens caninus. T, The two 
ſmall molares, U, The three large molares. V, The 
o#malz. W, The lower jaw. X, Its angle. Y, The 

| coronoid 
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Part L 


Oſteology. 
— 


the temporal bone. 


os pubis. 


A. 


coronoid proceſs. Z, The condyloid proceſs, by whic] 
the jaw is articulated with the temporal bone. | 


FiG. 4. The poſterior and right Side of the Sku. 
A, The os frontis, B B, The ofla parietalia. C, 
The ſagittal ſuture, D, The parietal hole, through 
which a ſmall vein runs to the ſuperior longitudinal 
ſinus. E, The lambdoid ſuture. F F, Offa triquetra. 
G, The os occipitis. H, The ſquamous part of the 
temporal bone. I, The maſtoid proceſs. K, The 
zygoma. L, The os malæ. M, The temporal part 
of the ſphenoid bone, N, The ſuperior maxillary, 
bone and teeth. IS 


FIS. 5. The external Surface of the Os FRowT1s. 
A, The convex part. B, Part of the temporal 
foſſa. C, The external angular proceſs. D, The 
internal angular proceſs. E, The naſal proceſs. F, 
The ſaperciliary arch. G, The ſuperciliary hole. H, 
The orbitar plate. | . 


Fic. 6. The Interior Surface of the Os FronT1s. 
A A, The ſerrated edge which. afliſts to form the 
coronal ſuture. B, The external angular proceſs. 
C, The internal angular proceſs. D, The naſal pro- 
ceſs. E, The orbitar plate. F, The cells which cor- 
reſpond with thoſe of the ethmoid bone. G, The paſ- 
ſage from the frontal ſinus. H, The opening which 
receives the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone. 
1, The cavity which lodges the fore part of the brain. 
K, The ſpine to which the falx is fixed. L, The 
groove which lodges the ſuperior longitudinal ſinus, 


PraTtui AX. - 


Fic. 1. A Back-view of the SKELETON. 

A A, The offa parictalia. B, "The fapittal ſuture. 
C, The lambdoid ſuture. 
E, The ſquamous ſuture. F, The maſtoid proceſs of 
G, The os male. H, The pa- 
late plates of the ſuperior maxillary bones, 
maxilla inferior, K, The teeth of both jaws. L, The 
ſeven cervical vertebræ. M, Their ſpinous proceſles. 
N, Their tranſverſe and oblique proceſſes. O, The 
laſt of the twelve dorſal vertebræ. P, The fifth or laſt 


lumbar vertebra. Q, The tranſverſe proceſſes, R, The 


oblique proceſſes. S, The ſpinous proceſſes. T, The 
upper part of the os ſacrum. U, The poſterior holes 
which tranſmit ſmall blood-veſſels and nerves. V, The 


under part of the os facrum which is covered by a 
X, The os ilium. 


membrane. W, The os coccygis. 
J, Its ſpine or creſt. Z, The iſchiatic niche. a, The 
os iſchium. b, Its tuberoſity. c, Its ſpine. d, The 
e, The foramen hydroideum. f, The ſe- 
venth or laſt true rib. g, The twelfth or laſt falſe rib. 
h, The clavicle. i, the ſcapula. k, Its ſpine, I, Its 
acromion. m, Its cervix. n, Its ſuperior coſta. o, Its 
poſterior coſta. p, Its inferior coſta. q, The os hu- 
meri. r. The radius. s, The ulna. t, Its oleclarnon. 
u, All the bones of the carpus, excepting the os piſi- 
forme, which is ſeen in Plate XIX. fig. 1. », The 
five bones of the matacarpns. W, The two bones of 
the thumb. x, The three bones of each of the fin- 
gers. y, The two ſeſamoid bones at the root of the 
left thumb. z, The os femoris. 1, The trochanter 
major, 2, The trochanter minor. 3, The linea aſ- 
era. 4, The internal condyle, 5, The external 


for the portio dura of the ſeventh 


D, The occipital bone. 


L Lhe 
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condyle. 6 6, The ſimilunar cartilages. 7, The ti- Ofteology. 
bia. 8, The malleolus internus. 9, The fibula, 10, "V7 


The mallclous externus. 11. The tarſus. 12, The 
metatarſus, 13, The toes. 


FC. 2. The External Surface of the Left Os Pa- 
| - ,- © RIETALE. a 
A, The convex ſmooth ſurface. 

hole. C, An arch made by the beginning of the tem- 

poral muſcle. 03 A 


FIG. 3. The Internal Surface of the ſame bone. | 

A, Its ſuperior edge, which, joined with the other, 
forms the ſagittal ſuture. B, The anterior edge, which 
aſſiſts in the formation of the coronal ſuture. C, The 
inferior edge for the ſquamous ſuture, D, The poſte- 
rior edge for the lambdoid ſuture. E, A depreſſion 
made by the lateral ſinus, FF, The prints of the ar- 


teries of the dura mater. 


FiG. 4.. The External Surface of the Left Os Tzm- 
| PORUM. | 

A, The ſquamous part. B, The maſtoid. proceſs, 

C, The zygomatic proceſs. D, The ſtyloid proceſs. 

E, The petroſal proceſs. F, The meatus auditorius 

externus. G, The glenoid cavity for the articulation 

of the lower jaw. H, The foramen ſtylo-maſtoideum 


I, Paſſages for blood-veſſels into the bone. K, The 
foramen maſtoideum through which a vein goes to the 


lateral ſinus. 


Fig. 5. The Internal Surface of the Left Os TEM. 
5 PORUM. © ak, 

A, The ſquamous part; the upper edge of which 
aſſiſts in forming the ſquamons ſuture. B, The ma- 
ſtoid proceſs. C, The ſtyloid proceſs. D, The pars 
petroſa. E, The rig of the ſeventh pair, or audi- 
tory nerve. F, The foſſa, which lodges a part of the 
lateral ſinus. G, The foramen maſtoideum, 


FIG. 6. The External Surface of the OssxoVvs CIRCLE, 
which terminates the meatus anditorious externus. 
A, The anterior part. B, A ſmall part of the 

groove in which the membrana tympani is fixed, | 

N. B. This, with the ſubſequent bones of the ear, 
are here delincated as large as the life. 


FIG. 7. The Internal Surface of the OssE ovs CIRCLE. 
A, The anterior part. B, The groove in which 
the membrana tympani is fixed. | 


Fic. 8. The Situation and Connection of the Small 


Bones of the EAR. 
A, The malleus. B, The incus. 
biculare. D, The ſtapes. | 


Fic.g. The MAaLLEvus, with its Head, Handle, and 
Small Proceſſes. | 


10. The Ixcvs, with its Body, Superior and 
Interior Branches, 


Fe. 


F16. 


Fic. 12. The STAPEsS, with its Head, Baſe, and two 
Crura. | 


11. The Os ORBICULARE. 


FIC. 13. An Internal View of the LazgyRINTH of 
| mew nn | 

The hollow part of the cochlca, which forms a 

ſhare 


A, 


B, The parietal 


air of nerves. 


C, The os or- 


EE 99, Ar ps 0%; —— — 
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balam. 


JJ 


Olteology. ſhare of the meatus auditorius internus. B, The veſti- 


C CC, The ſemicircular canals, 


FIG. 14. An External View of the LasyRINTH. 

A, the ſemicircular canals. B, The feneſtra ovalis 
which leads into the veſtibulum. C, The feneſtra ro- 
tunda which opens into the cochlea, D, The different 
turns of the cochlea, 


Fic. 15. The Internal Surface of the Os SrHENOIDES. 

A A, The temporal proceſſes. B B, The pterygoid 
proceſſes, CC, The ſpinons proceſſes. 
anterior clinoid "proceſſes, E. The poſterior clinoid 
proceſs, F, The anterior proceſs which joins the cth- 
moid bone, G, The ſella turcica for lodging the 
N pituitaria, H, The foramen opticum. 

„The foramen lacerum. L, The foramen rotun- 
dum. M, The foramen ovale. N, The foramen 
ſpinale. 


F156, 16. The External Surface of the Os SpRENOILDEsS. 

AA, The temporal proceſſes. B B, The ptery- 
goid proceſſes. CC, The ſpinous proceſſes. D, The 
proceſſus azygos. E, The ſmall triangular proceſſes 
which grow from the body of the bone, F F, The 
orifices of the ſphenoidal ſinuſes. G, The foramen 
lacerum. H, The foramen rotundum. I, The fora- 
men ovale. K, The foramen pterygoideum, 


FI. 17. The External View of the Os ETHMoIDES. 


A, The naſal lamella. BB, The grooves between 
the naſal lamella and oſſa ſpongioſa ſuperiora. CC, The 
oſſa ſpongioſa ſuperiora, D D, The ſphenoidal cor- 
nua. Sec Fig. 16. E. 


Fi. 18. The Internal View of the Os ErHMOolDEsG. 
B, The cribriform plate, with 


A, The criſta galli. 
the different paſlages of the olfactory nerves. CC, 
Some of the ethmoidal cells. D, The right os planum. 
E E, The ſphenoidal cornua. ez 


Fic. 19. The right SCTHENOIDAL Cokxv. 
Fic. 20. The left Spy EnoIDaL CornU. 


Fic. 21. The External Surface of the Os Occreitrs. 
A, The upper part of the bone. B, The {uperior 
arched ridge. C, The inferior arched ridge. 


head with the ſpine. E, The cuneiform proceſs. 
F, The foramen magnum through which the ſpinal 
marrow paſſes. G G, The poſterior condyloid fora- 


mina which tranſmit veins into the lateral ſinuſes. 


HH, The foramina lingualia for the paſſage of the 
nine pair of nerves. 5 


Fic. 22. The internal Surface of the Os OcciritIs. 

AA, The two ſides which aſſiſt to form the lamb- 
doid ſuture. B, The point of the cuneiform proceſs, 
where it joins the ſphenoid bone. C C, The prints 
made by the poſterior lobes of the brain, D D, Prints 
made by the lobes of the cerebellum. E, The cruci- 
form ridge for the attachment of the proceſſes of the 
dura mater, F, The courſe of the ſuperior longitudi- 
nal ſinuſes, GG, The courſe of the two lateral fi- 


nuſes. H, The foramen magnum. II, The poſterior 
condyloid foramina, Zn 


DD, TBE. 


- fibula. 


cipital bone. 


Under 
the arches are prints made by the muſcles of the neck. 
D D, The two condyloid proceſſes which articulate the 


PLATE XXL 


FIG. 1. A Side-view of the SKELETON. 

A A, The ofla parietalia. B, The ſagittal ſuture. 
C, The os occipitiss D D, The lambdoid ſuture, 
E, The ſquamous part of the temporal bone. F, The 
maſtoid proceſs. G, The meatus auditorius externus, 
H, The os frontis. I, The os malæ. K, The os max- 
illare ſuperins. L, The maxilla inferior. - M, The 
teeth of both jaws. N, The ſeventh, or laſt cervical 
vertebra. O, The ſpinous proceſſes. P, Their tranſ- 
verſe and oblique proceſſes. Q, The twelfth or laſt 
dorſal vertebra. R, The fifth, or laſt lumbar vertebra. 
S, The ſpinous proceſſes. 
vertebræ for the paſſage of the ſpinal nerves. 
under end of the os facrum. V, The os coccygis. 
W, The os ilium. X, The anterior fpinous proceſles. 
Y, The poſterior ſpinous proceſſes. Z, The iſchiatic 
niche, a, The right os ilium. b, The offa pubis. 


Part J. 


| Oftecology, 
Es. 


T, Openings between the 
U, The 


c, The tuberoſity of the left os iſchium. d, The ſca- 


pula. e, Its ſpine. f, The os humeri. g, The ra- 
dius. h, The ulna. i, The carpus. k, The meta- 
carpal bone of the thumb. 1, The metacarpal bones 
of the fingers. m, The two bones of the thumb. 
n, The three bones of each of the fingers. o, The os 
femoris. p, Its head. q, The trochanter major. r, The 
external condyle. s, The rotula. t, The tibia, u, The 


lus. x, The os calcis, y, The os naviculare, z, The 
three ofla cunciformia. 1, The os cuboides. 2, The 
five metatarſal bones. 3, The two bones of the great 
toc. 4, The three bones of cach of the ſmall toes. 


FIG. 2. A View of the Internal Surface of the Baſe of 
| „ the 2 

A A A, The two tables of the ſkull with the diplöe. 
B B, The orbitar plates of the frontal bone. C, The 
criſta galli, with cribriform plate of the ethmoidal 
bone on each {ide of it, through which the firſt pair 
of nerves paſs. D, The cuneiform proceſs of the oc- 
E, The cruciform ridge. F, The fo- 
ramen magnum for the paſſage of the ſpinal marrow. 
G, The zygoma, made by the joining of the zygo- 


matic proceſſes of the os temporum and os malz. 


H, The pars ſquamoſa of the os temporum. I, The 
pars mammillaris. K, The pars petroſa. L, The 
temporal proceſs of the ſphenoid bone. M M, The 
anterior clinoid proceſſes. N, The poſterior clinoid 
proceſs, O, The ſella turcica. P, The foramen op- 
ticum, for the paſſage of the optic nerve and ocular 
artery of the left ſide, Q, The foramen lacerum, for 
the third, fourth, ſixth, and firſt of the fifth pair of 
nerves Irtocntar vein. R, The foramen rotundum, 
for the ſecond of the fifth pair. 8, The foramen o- 
vale, for the third of the fifth pair. T, The foramen 
ſpinale, for the principal artery of the dura mater. 
U, The entry of the auditory nerve. V, The paſlage 
for the lateral ſinus. W, The paſſage of the eighth 
pair of nerves. X, The paſlage of the ninth pair. 


Fic. 3. A View of the External Surface of the Baſe of 
the SKULL. 


v, The malleolus externus. w, The aſtraga- 


A, The two dentes inciſores of the right ſide. B, 


The dens caninns. C, The two ſmall molares. D, The 


threc large molares. E, The foramen incifivum, which 


gives paſlage to ſmall blood-yeſſels and nerves. F, The 
| FO, palate- 
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04cology- palate-plates of the oſſa maxillaria and palati, joined 
by the longitudinal and tranſverſe palate ſutures. G, 


697 
Fic. 9. The internal ſurface of the right Os UR vis. Ofteology, 
This ſide of the bone has a furrow oppoſite to the 


The foramen palatinum poſterius, for the palatine veſ- 
ſels and nerves. H, The os maxillare ſuperius of the right 
ſide. I, The os malæ. K, The zygomatic proceſs of tlie 
temporal bone. L. The poſterior extremity of the oſſa 
ſpongioſa. M, The poſterior extremity of the vomer, 


which forms the back-part of the ſeptum naſi. N, The 


pterygoid proceſs of the right fide of the ſphenoid bone. 
OO, The foramina ovalia, PP, The foramina ſpi- 
nalia. QQ, The paſſages of the internal carotid ar- 
teries. R, A hole between the point of esch pars pe- 


troſa and cuneiform proceſs of the occipital bone, which 


is filled up with a ligamentous ſubſtance in the recent 
ſubject. S, The paſlage of the left lateral ſinus, T, 
The poſterior condyloid foramen of the left ſide. U, 
The foramen maſtoideum. V, The foramen magnum. 
W, The inferior orbitar fiſſure. X, The plenoid ca- 
vity, for the articulation of the lower jaw. Y, The 
ſquamous part of the temporal bone. Z, The maſtoid 
proceſs, at the inner ſide of which 1s a foſla for the 


_ Poſterior belly of the digaſtric muſcle. a, The ſtyloid 


FI. 7. The internal ſurface of the Os MAXILLARAE 


proceſs. b, The meatus auditorius externus. 
left condyle of the occipital bone. 
cular occipital ſpine. ee, The inferior horizontal ridge 
of the occipital bone. ff, The ſuperior horizontal 
ridge, which is oppoſite to the crucial ridge where the 
longitudinal ſinus divides to form the lateral ſinuſes. 
ggg, The lambdoid ſuture. h, The left ſquamous 
ſuture. i, The parictal bone. Sa 


e The 


FIG. 4. The anterior ſurface of the OssA Nas1. 
A, The upper part, which joins the os frontis. B, 
The under end, which joins the cartilage of the noſe. 
C, The inner edge, where they join cach other. 


71G. 5. The poſterior ſurface of the OssA Nasr. 

A A, Their cavity, which forms part of the arch of 
the noſe, B B, Their ridge or ſpine, which projects 
a little to be fixed to the fore-part of the ſeptum na- 
rium. 


Fic. 6. The external ſurface of the Os MAXILLARE 

Gs SUPERIUS of the left (ide. 

A, The naſal proceſs. B, The orbitar plate. C, 
The unequal ſurface which joins the os malæ. D, The 
external orbitar hole. E, The opening into the noſtril. 
F, The palate-plate. G, The maxillary tuberoſity. 
H, part of the os palati. I, The two dentes inciſores. 
K, The dens caninus. L, The two ſmall dentes mo- 
lares. M, The three large dentes molares. 


SUPERIUsS and Os PALATI. 

A, The naſal proceſs. B B, Eminences for the con- 
nection of the os ſpongioſum inferius. D, The under 
end of the lachry mal groove. E, The antrum maxillare. 
F, The naſal ſpine, between which and B is the cavity 
of the noſtril. G, The palate-plate. H, The orbitar 
part of the os palati. I, The naſal plate. K, The 
ſuture which unites the maxillary and palate bones. 
L, The pterygoid proceſs of the palate bones. 


FIG. 8. The external ſurface of the right Os Unc vis. 
A, The orbitar part. B, The lachrymal part, C, 
The ridge between them, | e 
Vor. J. 


d, The perpendi- 


external ridge; all behind that is irregular, Where it, 
covers part of the ethmoidal cells. 


F1G. 10. The external ſurface of the left Os Mar. x. 

A, The ſuperior orbitar proceſs. B, The inferior 
orbitar proceſs, C, The malar proceſs. D, The zy- 
gomatic proceſs. E, The orbitar plate, F, A pal- 
lage for {mall veſſcls into or out of the orbit. 


FiG. 11. The internal ſurface of the left Os Mar =. 

A, The ſuperior orbitar proceſs. B, The inferior 
orbitar proceſs, C, The malar proceſs. D, The zy- 
gomatic proceſs. E, The internal orbitar plate or pro- 
ceſs. | | 


Fic. 12. The external ſurface of the right Os Spon- 
| GIOSUM INFERIUS. | 

A, The anterior part. B, The hook-like proceſs 
for covering part of the antrum maxillare. C, A 
ſmall proceſs which covers part of the under end of 


the lachrymal groove. D, The inferior edge turned a 
little outwards. | 


Firs. 13. The internal ſurface of the Os SroxGIosUM 
| e eoprept 
A, The anterior extremity. B, The upper edge 
which joins the ſuperior maxillary and palate bones. 


FIC. 14. The poſterior and external ſurface of the 
| right Os PALATI, | 
A, The orbitar proceſs. B, The naſal lamella. C, 


The pterygoid proceſs. D, The palate proceſs. 


FIG. 15. The anterior and external ſurface of the right 

| Os PALATI. ES 
A, The orbitar proceſs. B, An opening through 
which the lateral naſal veſſels and nerves ne C, The 
naſal lamella. D, The pterypoid proceſs. E, The 
poſterior edge of the palate proceſs for the connection 
of the velum palati. F, The inner edge by which the 
two oſſa palati are connected. | 


FIG. 16. The right ſide of the VouE R. 
A, The upper edge which joins the naſal lamella of 
the ethmoid bone and the middle cartilage of the noſe. 
B, The inferior edge, which 1s connected to the ſupe- 
rior maxillary and palate bones. C, The ſuperior and 


poſterior part which receives the proceſſus azygos of 
the ſphenoid bone. 


Fic. 17. The MAxILLA INFERIOR. 

A, The chin. B, The baſe and left fide. C, The 
angle. D, The coronoid proceſs. E, The condyloid 
proceſs. F, The beginning of the inferior maxillary 
canal of the right ſide, for the entry of the nerve and 
blood-yeſſels. G, The termination of the left canal. 
H, The two dentes inciſores. I, The dens caninus. 
K, The two ſmall molares. L, The three large mo- 
lares. 


Fi. 13. The different claſſes of the TEETH. 
T1, 2, A fore and back view of the two anterior 
dentes inciſores of the lower jaw. 2, 4, Similar teeth 


of the upper jaw. 5, 6, A tore and back view of the 
dentes canini. 7, 8, The anterior dentes molares. 
9, 10 11, The poſterior deiitc5 molarcs. 12, 13, 14, 

4x I5, 
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Olteology. 15, 16, Uniſual appearances in the ſhape and fize of 
—— Tj cc. 


| bone. 


of the carpus. 


A NN A 


FI. 19. The external ſurſace of the Os Hrvinzs. 


A, The body. 


B B, The cornua. 
pendices. | 


CC, The ap- 


PraTtz XXII. 


FI. 1. A Poſterior View of the SrERNUH and CIA- 
VICLES, with the ligament connecting the clavicles 
to cach other. 

a, The poſterior ſurface of the ſternum. b b, The 
broken ends of the clavicles. ccec, The tubercles 
near the extremity of each clavicle. d, The ligament 
connecting the clavicles. | 


Fic. 2. A Fore-view of the LErT ScapULa, and of 
a half of the CLavicre, with their Ligaments. 
a, The ſpine of the ſcapula. b, The acromion. 

e, The inferior angle. d, Inferior coſta. e, Cervix. 

„, Glenoid cavity, covered with cartilage for the arm- 

Eg, The capſular ligament of the joint. 

h, Coracoid proceſs. i, The broken end of the clavicle. 

k, Its extremity joined to the acromion. 

ment coming out ſingle from the acromion to the co- 

racoid proceſs, m, A ligament coming out ſingle from 


the acromion, and dividing into two, which arc fixed 
10 the coracoid proceſs, 


3. The Joint of the Elbow of the LE xu Anu, with 
the Lipaments. - 

a, The os humeri. b, Its internal condyle. cc, The 
two prominent parts of its trochlea appearing through 
the capſular ligament, d, The ulna. e, The radins, 
f, The part of the ligamen tincluding the head of the 
radius. 


FI. 


F1G. 4. The Bones of the RiGuT-Haxy, with the 
PALM in view. 
a, The radius. b, The ulna. c, The ſcaphoid bone 
d, The os lunare. e, The os canei- 
forme, f, The os piſiforme. g, Trapezium. h, Tra- 
pezoides. i, Capitatum. k, Unciforme. 1. The four 
metacarpal bones of the fingers m, The firſt phalanx. 
The ſecond phalanx. o, The third phalanx. p, The 
xetacarpal bone of the thumb. q, The firſt joint. 
r, The ſecond joint. 


e. . The Poſterior View of the Bones of the LER T 
HAND. 
The explication of Fig. 4. ſerves for this figure ; ; the 
ſame letters pointing out the ſame bones, though in a 
diſſerent view. 


F IO. 6. The Upper. Extremiiy of the Tina, with the 


Semilanar Cartilages of the Joint of the Knee, and 
2 Ligaments. 

The ftrong ligament which connects the rotula to 

the tuberele of the tibia. b b, The parts of the extre- 


mit 61 the tibia, covered with cartilage, which appear 
cc, The ſemilunar 


Within tic ſem lunar cartilages. 
cartilages. d, 
croſs ! ligament. 


The two parts of what is call 0 the 


FI. 7. The Polterior View of 85 Joint of the Ric nt 
KN E. 

a, The os ſe noris cut. b, 
c, Its external condyle. 


Its internal con lyle. 


5 


I, A higa- 


bones of the great toc, 


bone of the great toe. 


d, Ihe back-part of the tibia, 


SQ - 

e, The ſuperior extremity of the fibula. 

of the internal ſemilunar cartilage, 

gament. h, A larger perpendicular ligament. i, A 

ligament connecting the femur and fibula, 

Frc.?. The Anterior View of the Joint of the RI ur 
KNEE. 

b, The internal condyle. c, Its external condyle. 
d, The part of the os femoris, on which the patclla 
moves. e, A perpendicular ligament. ff, The Wo 
parts of the crucial ligaments. g g, The edges of the 
two moveable ſemilunar cartilages. b, The tibia. 
1, The ſtrong ligament of the patella, k, The back part 
of it where the fat has becen diſſected away. 1, The 


external depreſſion. m, The internal one. n, The 
cut tibia. 


Fl. 9. A View of the inferior part of the Bones of 
the RicnrT Foor. 

a, The great knob of the os calcis. b, A promi- 
nence on its outſide. c, The hollow for the tendons, 
nerves, and blood-veſicls. d, The antcrior extremity 
of the os calcis, c, Part of the aſtragalus. f, Its 
head covered with cartilage. A The internal promi- 
nence of the os naviculare. -h, The os cuboides. 
i, The os cuneiforme 1 9-1 RK, * „Medium; 1,— 
Externum. m, The metatarſal bones of tlie four leſ- 
ſer toes. n, The firſt—o, The ſecond—p, The third 
phalanx of the ſour leſſer toes. q, The metatarſal 


4 Its firſt—s, Its ſecond 
Joint. 


Fic. 10. The Inferior Surface of the two large Sp 84- 
2M101D Boxes, at the firſt Joint of the Great Toe. 


FI. 11, The Superior View of the Bones of the R1c HT 


Foor. 


Part I, 


5 The edge Oſteology. 
g, An oblique li- — 


a, b, as in Fig. 9. C, The ſuperior head of the aſtra- 


galus. d, Cc. as in Fig. 9. 


Fic. 12. The View of the So E of the 3 with 


its Ligaments. 

a, The great knob of the os calcis. b, The hollow 
for the tendons, nerves, and blood-veſſels. c, The 
ſheaths of the flexores pollicis and digitorum longi 
opened. d, The ſtrong cartilaginous * ſupport- 
ing the head of the aſtragalus. c, h, Two ligaments 
which unite into one, and are fixed to the meætatarſal 
f, A ligament from the knob 
of the os calcis to the metatarſal boſe of the little toe. 
g, A ſtrong triangular ligament, which ſupports the 
bones of the tarſus. i, The ligaments of the joints of 
the five metatarſal bones, 


Fro. 13. a, The head of the thigh bone of à child. 
b, The ligamentum rotundum connecting it to the ace- 
tabulum, c, The capſilar ligament of the joint with 
its arteries infected. d, The numerous vellels of the 
mucilaginous gland injccted. 


Fic. 14. The Back-view of the Cartilages of the 
Lainvnx, with the Os-Hyo1DEs, 

a, The poſterior gart of the baſe of the os hyoides. 
bb, Its cornua. c, The appendix of the right fide. 
d, A ligament ſent out from the appendix of the left 
ſide, to the ſtyloid proceſs of the temporal bone. 
e, The union of the baſe with the left cornu. £ f, The 
poſterior ſides of (g) the thyroid cartilage. h h, Its 

| ſuperior 
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Part II. 

ſaperior cornna. 
coid cartilage. 11, The arytenoid carulages. m, The 
entry into the lungs, named g/ottis. n, The epiglottis. 
o o, The ſaperior cartilages of the trachea. p, Its li- 
gamentous back part. 


Oſteology. 
. 


k, The eri - 


i 1, Its inferior cornua. 
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Fic. 15. The Superior Concave ſurface of the SE SA- Ofteology, 


MOID Bones at the firſt joint of the Great Toe, 

with their Ligaments. 

a, Three ſeſamoid bones. 
ſtance in which they are formed, 


Paxr II. Or rus SOFT PARTS iN GENERAL; 
Or THE COMMON INTEG UMENTS, wiTH THEIR APPENDAGES ; * 
” AND or The MUSCL . 


AZ ATOMICAL writers uſually proceed to a de- 


ſcription of the muſcles after having finiſhed the 
oſteology; but we ſhall deviate a little from the com- 
mon method, with a view to deſcribe every thing 
clearly and diſtinctly, and to avoid a tautology which 
would otherwiſe be unavoidable. All the parts of the bo- 


dy are fo intimately connected with each other, that it 


ſeems impoſſible to convey a jult idea of any one of 
them, without being in ſome meaſure obliged to ſay 


ſomething of others; and on this account we wiſh to 


mention in this place the names and ſituation of the 
principal viſcera of the body, that when mention is here- 
after made of any one of them in the courſe of the work, 


the reader may at leaſt know where they are placed. 


After this little digreſſion, the common integuments, 


and after them the muſcles will be deſcribed ; we then 


propoſe to enter into an examination of the ſeveral viſ- 
cera and their different functions. In deſcribing the 


brain, occaſion will be taken to ſpeak of the nerves and 


animal ſpirits, 

low the anatomy of the heart, and the ſecretions and 

other matters will be introduced in their proper places. 
The body is divided into three great cavities. Of 

theſe the uppermoſt is formed by the bones of the cra- 

niom, and incloſes the brain and cerebellum. 

The ſecond is compoſed of the vertebræ of the back, 


the ſternum, and true ribs, with the additional aſſiſtance 


of muſcles, membranes, and common integuments, and 
is called the thorax—lIt contains the heart and lungs. 

The third, and inferior cavity, is the abdomen. It 
is ſeparated from the thorax by means of the diaphragm, 
and is formed by the lumbar vertebræ, the os ſacrum, 
the oſſa innominata, and the falſe ribs, to which we 
may add the peritonæum, end a variety of muſcles. 
This cavity incloſes the ſtomach, inteſtines, omentum 
or cawl, liver, pancreas, ſpleen, kidneys, urinary 
bladder, and parts of generation. 


Under the diviſion of common integuments arc uſu- 


ally included the epidermis, or ſcarf-ſkin, the reticu- 


lum macoſum of Malpighi, the cutis or true ſkin, and 


the membrana adipoſa.— The hair and nails, as well as 


; 74 
eicula. 


the ſebaceous glands may be conſidered as appendages 
to the ſkin, 


er. I. 07 the SKIN, 


1. Of the ScaRr-ſhin. 


THE epidermis, caticula, or ſcarſ-ſkin, is a fine, 
tranſparent, and inſenſible pellicle, deſtitute of nerves 
and blogd-veſlcls, which invetts the body, and every- 


The circulation of the blood will fol- 


where covers kin. This ſcarf-ſkin, which 
ſeems to be veij ple, appears, when examined with 
a microſcope, to he compoſed of ſeveral laminæ or ſcales 


which are increaſed by preſſure, as we may obſerve in the 


hands and feet, where it is frequently much thickened, 
and becomes perfectly callous. It ſeems to adhere 10 
the cutis by a number of very minute filaments, but 
may caſily be ſeparated from it by heat, or by macera- 
tion in water. Some anatomical writers have ſuppoſed 


that it is formed by a moiſture exhaled from the whole 


ſurface of the body, which gradually hardens when it 
comes into contact with the air. They were perhaps in- 
duced to adopt this opinion, by obſerving the ſpeedy re- 
generation of this part of the body when it has been by 
any means deſtroyed, it appearing to be renewed on all 
parts of the ſurface at the ſame time; whereas other 
parts which have been injured, are found to direct their 
growth from their circumference only towards their 
centre, But a demonſtrative proof that the epidermis 
is not a fluid hardencd by means of the external air, is 
that the ſoctus in utero is found to have this covering. 
Licuwenhoeck ſuppoſed its formation to be owing to 
the expanſion of the extremitics of the excretory veſ- 
{cls which are found everywhere upon the ſurface of the 
true ſkin, Ruyſch attributed its origin to the nervous 
papillæ of the ſkin; and Heſter thinks it probable, 
that it may be owiug both to the papillæ and the excre- 
tory velicls. The celebrated Morgagni, on the other 


b, The ligamentons obs 


hand, contends “, that it is nothing more than the ſur- * Adver/ar; 
face of the cutis, hardened and rendered inſenſible by Anat. 11. 
the liquor amnii in utero, and by the preſſure of the 4nimad- 


air, 
vance nothing with certainty. 1 

The cuticle is pierced with an infinite nuinber of 
pores or little holes, which afford a paſſage to the hairs, 
{wear, and inſenſible perſpiration, and likewiſe to 
warm water, mercury, and whatever elſe is capable of 
being taken in by the abſorbents of the ſkin, The lines 
which we obſerve on the epidermis 2 to the true 
ſkin. The cuticle adjuſts itſelf to them, but does not 
form them. 


( 2. Of the Rete Mucoſum. 
BEeTwWEEx the epidermis and cutis we meet with an 


This is a ſubject, however, on which we can ad-“ 7: 


appearance to which Malpighi, who firſt deſcribed Rete mu- 
it, gave the name of rete mucoſum, ſuppoſing it to be coſum. 


of a membranous ſtructure, and pierced with an infinite 


number of porcs ; but the fact is, that it ſeems to be 
nothing more than a mucons ſubſtance which may be 
diſſolved by macerating it in water, while the cuticle 
and cutis preſerve their texture. 


1 The 
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The colour of the body is found to depend on the 


teguments, colour of this rcte mucoſum; for in negroes it is ob- 


&c, 
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Cutis. 


hands and on the jy, whe 


ſerved to be perfectly black, whilft the true ſkin is of 
the ordinary colour, 

The bliſters which raiſe the ſæin when burnt or ſcald- 
ed, have been ſuppoſcd by ſome to be owing to a rare- 
faction of this mucus; but they are more probably oc- 
caſioned by an increaſed action of the veſſels of the part, 


together with an afflux and effuſion of the thinner parts 
of the blood. | 


3. Of the Curis, os True Skin. 


Tu E entis is compoſed of fi cl compacted 
together, as we may obſcrye I, which is the 
prepared ſkin of animals. Theſe menmrin a thick net- 
work, which everywhere admits the 
and an infinite number of blood- veſſeſ and lymphatics. 

The cutis, when the epidermis is taken off, is found 
to have, throughout its whole ſurface, innumerable pa- 
pillæ, which appear like very minute granulations, and 
ſeem to be calculated to reccive the impreſſions of the 
touch, being the moſt eaſily obſerved where the ſenſe 
of fecling is the moſt delicate, as in the palms of the 


Theſe papillæ are ſuppoſed by many anatomical wri- 
rers to be continuations of the pulpy ſubſtance of nerves, 
whoſe coats have terminated in the cellular texture 
of the ſkin, The great ſenſibility of theſe papillæ evi- 
dently proves them to be exceedingly nervous; but 


ſurely the nervous fibrillz of the ſkin are of themſelves 


ſcarcely equal to the formation of theſe papillæ, and it 


 , 
The ſeba- 
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glands, 


ſeems to be more probable that they are formed like 
the reſt of the cutis. 75 

Theſe papillæ being deſcribed, the uſes of the epi- 
dermis and the reticulum mucoſum will be more eaſily 
underſtood ; the latter ſcrving to Keep them conſtantly 
moiſt, while the former protects them from the exter- 
nal air, and modifies their too great ſenſibility, 


4. Of the GLanvs of the Skin. 


In different parts of the body we meet, within the 
ſubſtance of the ſkin, with certain glands or follicles, 
which diſcharge a fat and oily humour that ſerves to 


lubricate and ſoften the ſkin. When the fluid they ſe- 


crete has acquired a certain degree of thickneſs, it ap- 
proaches to the colour and conſiſtence of ſuet; and 
from this appearance they have derived their name of 
ſebaceous glands, They are found in the greateſt num- 
ber in the noſe, ear, nipple, axilla, groin, ſcrotum, 
vagina, and prepuce. 


Beſides theſe ſebaccous glands, we read, in anatomi- 


cal books, of others that are deſcribed as ſmall ſpheri- 


cal bodies placed in all parts of the ſkin, in much great- 
er abundance than e ar now mentioned, and nam- 


ed miliary, from their ſuppoſed reſemblance to millet- 
ſeed. Steno, who firſt deſcribed theſe glands, and Mal- 


Nents of nerves, 


as having excretory ducts, that open on the ſurface of 
the cuticle, and diſtil the ſweat and matter of inſenſi- 
ble perſpiration; and yet, notwithſtanding the poſitive 
manner in which theſe pretended glands have been 
ſpoken of, we are now ſufficiently convinced that 
their exiſtence 15 altogether imaginary, 


5. Of the IxsENSIEIE Perſpiration and SWEAT. 
THE matter of inſenſible perſpiration, or in other 


words, the ſubtile vapour that is continually exhaling Inſenſible 
from the ſurface of the body, is not ſecreted by any Perſpira- 
particular glands, but ſeems to be derived wholly from wen. 


the extremities of the minute arterics that are every- 
where diſperſed throngh the ſkin. "Theſe cxhaling 
veſſels are caſily demonſtrated in the dead ſubject, by 
throwing water into the arterics; for then ſmall drops 
exude from all parts of the ſkin, and raiſe up the cu- 
ticle, the pores of which are cloſed by death; and in 
the living ſubject, a looking-glaſs placed againſt the 
ſkin, is ſoon obſcured by the vapour. Bidloo fancicd 
he had diſcovered ducts leading from the cutis to the 
cuticle, and tranſmitting this fluid ; but in this he was 
miſtaken. 6-4} 
When the perſpiration is by any means increaſed; 
and ſeveral drops that were inſenſible when ſeparate, 
are united together and condenſed by the external air, 


they form upon the ſkin ſmall, but viſible, drops called 


ſweat (x). This particularly happens after much ex- 
erciſe, or whatever occaſions an increaſed determina- 
tionof fluids to the ſurface of the body; a greater quan- 
tity of perſpirable matter being in ſuch caſes carried 
through the paſiages that are deſtined to convey it off. 

It has been diſputed, indeed, whether the inſenſible 


19 - 
perſpiration and ſweat are to be conſidered as one and Whether 
the ſame excretion, differing only in degree ; or whether b 


they are two diſtinct excretions derived from difierent 


ſources. In ſupport of the latter opinion, it has been ferent ex- 
alledged, that the inſenſible perſpiration is agreeable to cretions, 
nature, and eſſential to health, whereas ſweat may be 


conſidered as a ſpecies of diſeaſe. But this argument 


proves nothing; and it ſeems probable, that both the 


inſenſible vapour and the ſweat are exhaled in a ſimi- 
lar manner, though they differ in quantity, and proba- 
bly in their qualities; the former being more limpid, 
and ſeemingly leſs impregnated with ſalts than the latter: 
at any rate we may conſider the ſkin as an emunctory 
through which the redundant water, and ſometimes the 
other more ſaline parts of the blood, are carried off. 


But the inſenſible perſpiration is not confined to the 
ſkin only—a great part of what we are conſtantly Their vſcs, 


throwing off in this way is from the lungs. The quan- 
tity of fluid exhaled from the human body by this in- 
ſenſible perſpiration 1s very conſiderable. Sa nctorius(o) 
an Italian phyſician, who indefatigably paſſed a great 
| many 


a 


(Nv) Lieuwenhoeck aſſerts that one drop of ſweat is formed by the conflux of fiftcen drops of perſpirable 


vapour. 


(o) The inſenſible perſpiration is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the name of this phyſician, who was born in 


the territories of Venice, and was afterwards a profeſſor in the univerſity of Padua. After eſtimating the ali— 
ment he took in, and the ſenſible ſecretions and diſcharges, he was enabled to aſcertain with great accuracy the 


weight or quantity of infeaſible perſpiration by means of a ſtatical chair which he contrived for this purpoſe ; 


and 


To Part II; 
pighi, Ruyſch, Verheyen, Winſlow, and others, who Ot the In. 
have adopted his opinions on this ſubject, ſpeak of them teguments, 


Of the 
lategu- 
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The nails. 
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ments, &c. 


it being found not to equal the diſcharge by urine. 


taſte and ſaline nature (P). 


many years in a ſeries of ſtatical experiments, demon- 


ſtrated long ago what has been confirmed by later ob- 
ſcrvations, that the quantity of vapour exhaled from 
the ſkin and from the ſurface of the lungs, amounts 
nearly to 5-8ths of the aliment we take in. So that if 
in the warm climate of Italy a perſon eats and drinks 
the quantity of eight pounds in the courſe of a day, 
five pounds of it will paſs oft by inſenſible perſpiration, 
while three pounds only will be evacuated by ſtool, u- 
rine, ſaliva, &c. But in countries where the degree of 
cold is greater than in Italy, the quantity of perſpired 
matter 1s leſs ; in ſome of the more northern climates, 
It 
is likewiſe obſerved to vary according to the ſeaſon of 
the year, and according to the couſtitution, age, ſex, 
diſeaſes, diet, exerciſe, paſſions, &c. of different peo- 
ple. | 


From what has been ſaid on this ſubject, it will be 


eaſily cenceived, that this evacuation cannot be either 
mach increaſed or diminiſhed in quantity without af- 
fecting the health. | | 

The perſpirable matter and the ſweat are in ſome 
meaſure analogous to the urine, as appears from their 
And it is worthy of ob- 
ſervation, that when either of theſe ſecretions is in- 
creaſed in quantity, the other is diminiſhed ; fo that 


they who perſpire the leaſt, uſually paſs the greateſt 
quantity of urine, and vice verſa. 


6. Of the Nails. 


THE nails are of a compact texture, hard and tran- 
ſparent like horn. Thcir origin is ſtill a ſubject of diſ- 
pute. Malpighi ſappoſed them to be formed by a con- 
tinuation of the papillæ of the ſkin : Ludwig, on the 
other hand, maintained, that they were compoſed of 
the extremities of blood- veſſels and nerves; both theſc 


opinions are now deſervedly rejected. 


They ſeem to poſſeſs many properties in common 
with the cuticle; like it they are neither vaſcular nor 
ſonſible, and when the cuticle is ſeparated from the true 


ſkin by maceration or other means; the nails come away 


with it. | 
They appear to be compoſed of different layers, of 
unequal ſize, applied one over the other. Each layer 
ſeems to be formed of longitudinal fibres. 
In each nail we may diſtinguiſh three parts, viz. the 


root, the body or middle, and the extremity. The 


root is a ſoft, thin, and white ſubſtance, terminating in 


the form of a creſcent ; the epidermis adheres very 


x 4 R A Wn W 
ſtrongly to this part; the body of the nail is broader, Of the 


redder, and thicker, and the extremity is of ſtill great- Integu- 
ments, &c. 


The nails increaſe from their roots, and not from * 


er firmneſs. 


their upper extremity. 


Their principal uſe is to cover and defend the ends 
of the fingers and toes from external injury. 


97. Of the Hàlx. 


THe hairs, which from their being generally known 8 


do not ſeem to require any definition, ariſe from di- 
ſtinct capſules or bulbs ſeated in the cellular membrane 
under the ſkin (C). Some of theſe bulbs incloſe ſeve- 
ral hairs. They may be obſerved at the roots of the 
hairs which form the beard or whiſkers of a cat. 

The hairs, like the nails, grow only from below by 
a regular propulſion from their root, where they re- 
ceive their nouriſhment, Their bulbs, when viewed 
with a microſcope, are found to be of various ſhapes, 
In the head and ſcrotum they are roundiſh; in the eye- 
brows they are oval; in the other parts of the body 
they are nearly of a cylindrical ſhape. Each bulb ſeems 
to conſiſt of two membranes, between which there is a 
certain quantity of moiſture, Within the bulb the 
hair ſeparates into three or four fibrillz ; the bodies of 
the hairs, which are the parts without the ſkin, vary in 
ſoftneſs and colour according to the difference of cli- 
mate, age, or temperament of body (R). 

Their general uſe in the body does not ſeem to be 
abſolutely determined ; but hairs in particular parts, as 
on the eye-brows and cye-lids, arc deſtined for parti- 
cular uſes, which will be mentioned when thoſe parts 
arc deſcribed. res: 


) 8. Of the CELLULAR MEMBRANE and FAT. 


: A 1 3 
TE cellular membrane is found to inveſt the moſt Cellular 
minute fibres we are able to trace; ſo that by modern membrane, 


phyſiologiſts, it is very properly conſidered as the uni- 
verſal connecting medium of every part of the body. 

It is compoſed of an infinite number of minute cells 
united together, and communicating with each other. 
The two diſcaſes peculiar to this membrane are proofs 
of ſuch a communication; for in the emphy/era all its 
cells are filled with air, and in the anaſarca they are 
univerſally diſtended with water. Beſides theſe proofs 
of communication from diſcaſe, a familiar inſtance of it 
may be obſerved amongſt butchers, who uſually punc- 
ture this membrane, and by inflating it with air add 
to the good appearance of their meat. 


The 


and from his experiments, which were conducted with great induſtry and paticnce, he was led to determine what 

kinds of ſolid or liquid aliment increaſed or diminiſhed it. From theſe experiments he formed a ſyſtem, which 

he publiſhed at Venice in 1614, in the form of aphoriſms, under the title of © Ars de Medicina Statica.“ 
(v) Minute chryſtals have been obſeryed to ſhoot upon the cloaths of men who work in glaſs-houſes. Haller 


Elem, Phyſ. 


() Malpighi, and after him the celebrated Rnyſch, ſuppoſed the hairs to be continuations of nerves, being 


of opinion that they originated from the papillæ of the ſkin, which they conſidered as nervous; and as a corra- 
borating proof of what ihey advanced, they argued the pain we feel in plucking them out; but later anatomiſts 


ſeem to have rejected this doctrine, and conſider the hairs as particular bodies, not ariſing from the papillæ (for 
in the parts where the papillz abouad moſt there are no hairs), but from bulbs or capſules, which are peculiar 

(x) The hairs differ likewiſe from each other, and may not be improperly divided into two claſſes ; one of 
which may include the hair of the head, chin, pabes, and axillæ; and the other, the ſofter hairs, which are to 
be obſcryed almoſt cyery where on the ſurface of the body. | | | 
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The ccllis of this membrane ſerve as reſervoirs tothe 
oily part of the blood or Fat, which ſeems to be depo- 


ſitedl in them, either by tranſudation through the coats 


of the arteries, that ramify through theſe cells, or by 
articular veſſels, continued from the end of arteries. 

heſe cells are not of a glandular ſtructure, as Malpighi 
and others after him have ſuppoſed, The fat is ab- 
ſorbed and carried back into the ſyſtem by the lympha- 
tics. The great waſte of it in many diſcaſes, particu- 
terly in the conſumption, is a ſnfficient proof that ſuch 
an abſorption takes place. | 

The fulneſs and ſize of the body are in a great mea- 
ſure proportioned to the quantity of ſat contained in the 
cells of this membrane. | 

In the living body it ſeems to be a fluid oil, which 
concretes after death. In graminivorous animals, it is 
found to be of a firmer confiſtence than in man. 
The fat is not confined to the ſkin alone, being met 
with every where in the interſtices of muſcles, in the 
omentum, about the kidneys, at the baſis of the heart, 
in the orbits, c. | 

The chief uſes of the fat ſeems to be to afford moi- 
ſtare to all the parts with which it is connected; to 


facilitate the action of the muſcles; and to add to the 


beauty of the body, by making it every where ſmooth 


- and equal, 


SECT, II. Of the MuscLits. 


Tur muſcles are the organs of motion. The parts 
that are uſually included under this name conſiſt of di- 
Kind portions of fleſh, ſuſceptible of contraction and 
relaxation ; the motions of which, in a natural and 
healthy ſtate, are ſubject to the will, and for this rea- 
ſon they are called voluntary muſcles, But beſides 
theſe, there arc other parts of the body that owe their 
3 of contraction to their muſcular fibres; thus the 
1cart is of a muſcular texture, forming what is called 
a hollow muſcle; and the urinary bladder, ſtomach, 


inteſtines, &cc. are enabled to act upon their contents, 


merely becauſe they are provided with muſcular fibres. 
Theſe are called ;nvo/untary muſcles, becauſe their mo- 
tions are not dependent on the will, The muſcles of 
reſpiration, being in ſome meaſure influenced by the 
will, are ſaid to Sl a mixed motion. nt 

The names by which the voluntary muſcles are di- 


ſtinguiſhed, are founded on their ſize, figure, ſituation, 


uſe, or the arrangement of their fibres, or their origin 
and inſertion. Bat beſides theſe particular diſtinctions, 
there are certain general ones that require to be noti- 
ced. Thus, if the fibres of a muſcle are placed paral- 
lel to each other in a ſtraight direction, they form 
what is ſtyled a rectilinear muſcle ; if the fibres croſs 
and interſe& each other, they conſtitute a compound 
muſcle ; a radiated one, if the fibres are diſpoſed in 
the manner of rays ; or a perrniform muſcle, if, like 
the plume of a pen, they are placed obliquely with re- 
ſpect to the tendon. 

Muſcles that act in oppoſition to each other, are 
called antagoniſts ; thus every extenſor or muſcle has 


a flexor for its antagoniſt, and vice verſa. Mulcles that 
concur in the ſame action are ſtyled corpeneres, | 


The muſcles being attached to the bones, the latter 
may be conſidered as levers that are moved in different 
directions by the contraction of thoſe organs. 


muſcle. | 

In every muſcle we may diſtinguiſh two kinds of 
fibres; the one ſoft, of a red colour, ſenſible, and irri- 
table, called fe/hy fibres ; the other of a firmer tex- 
ture, of a white gliſtening colour, inſenſible, without 
irritability or the power of contracting, and named ten- 


dinous fibres. They are occaſionally intermixed ; but 


the fleſhy fibres generally prevail in the belly or middle 
part of a muſcle, and the tendinous ones in the extremi- 
ties. If theſe tendinous fibres are formed into a round 
flender chord; they form what is called the tendon of 
the mnſcle ; on the other hand, if they are ſpread into 
a broad flat ſurface, the extremity of the muſcle is ſtyled 
aponeuroſis. 3 
The tendons of many muſcles, eſpecially when they 
are long and expoſed to preſſure or friction in the 
rrooves formed for them in the bones, are ſurrounded 
y a tendinous ſheath or faſcia, in which we ſometimes 
find a ſmall mucous ſac or hurſa mucoſa, which obviates 
any inconvenience from friction. Sometimes we find 
whole muſcles, and even ſeveral muſcles, covered by a 


faſcia of the ſame kind, that affords origin to many of 


their fibres, dipping down between them, adhering to 


the ridges of bones, and thus preventing them from 


ſwelling too much when in action. The moſt remark- 
able inſtance of ſuch a covering is the faſcia lata of the 
thigh. | | | 

Zach muſcle is ineloſed by a thin covering of cellular 


membrane, which has been ſometimes improperly con- 


ſidered as peculiar to the muſcles, and deſcribed under 


the name of propria membrana muſenloſa. This cellu- 


lar covering dips down into the ſubſtance of the muſ- 
cle, connecting and ſurrounding the moſt minute fibres 
we are able to demonſtrate, and affording a ſupport to 
their veſſels and nerves. 


Licuwhenhoeck fancied he had diſcovered, by means 


of his microſcope, the ultimate diviſion of a muſcle, 
and that he could point out the ſimple fibre, which ap- 


Pen to him to be an hundred times leſs than a hair; 
ut he was afterwards convinced how much he was 
miſtaken on this ſubject, and caudidly acknowledged, 
that what he had taken for a ſimple fibre was in fact a 
bundle of fibres. 

It is caſy to obſerve ſeveral of theſe faſciculi or bun- 
dles in a picce of beef, in which, from the coarſeneſs 
of its texture, they are very evident. 

 Thered colour which ſo particularly diſtinguiſhes 
the muſcular or fleſhy parts of animals, is owing to an 
infinite number of blood-veſſcls that are diſperſed 
through their ſubſtance. When we macerate the fi- 
bres of a muſcle in water, it becomes of a white co- 
lour like all other parts of the body diveſted of their 
blood. The blood-veſſels are accompanied by nerves, 


and they are both diſtributed in ſuch abundance to 
theſe parts, that in endcavouring to trace the courſe. 


of the blood-veſſels in a muſcle, it would appear to be 
formed altogether by their ramifications; and in an at- 


tempt to follow the branches of its nerves, they would 


be found to be equal in proportion. 


If a muſcle is pricked or irritated, it immediately 


contracts. This is called its irritable principle ; 5 
— _ this 
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fixed part is nſually called the origin, and that which Integu- 
adheres tothe more moyeable part, the inſertion, of the Vn Ac. 
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Maſcles. of muſcular fibres, and may ſerve to prove their 


this irritability is to be conſidered as the charactexiſtic 
iſt- 


———— ence in parts that are too minnte to be examined by the 
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eres. 


eye. This power, which diſpoſes the muſclcs to con- 
tract when ſtimulated, independent of the will, is ſup- 
poſed to be inherent in them; and is therefore named 
vis inſita. This property is not to be contounded with 
elaſticity, which the membranes and other parts of the 
body poſſeſs in a greater or leſs degree in common with 
the muſcles; nor with ſenſibility, for the heart, though 
the moſt irritable, ſeems to be the leaſt ſenſible of any 
of the muſcular parts of the body. | 
After a muſcular fibre has contracted, it ſoon returns 
to a ſtate of relaxation, till it is excited afreſh, and 
then it contracts and relaxes again. We may likewiſe 
produce ſuch a contraction, by irritating the nerve 
leading to a muſcle, although the nerve iticlf is not aſ- 
fected. 35 
This principle is found to be greater in ſmall than in 
large, and in young than in old, animals. 
In the voluntary muſcles theſe eflects of contraction 
and relaxation of the fleſhy ſibres are produced in obe- 
dience to the will, by what may be called the vis ner- 
voſa, a property that is not to he confounded with the 


vis in ſita. As the exiſtence of a vis _ differeni from 


a Vis nervea, Was the doctrine taught by Doctor Hal- 


ler in his £/em. Fhyſ. but is at preſent called in que- 


{tion by ſeveral, particularly Doctor Monro, we think 
it neceſlary to give a few objections, as ſtated in his 


Obſervations on the Nervous Syſtem : 


«« The chict experiment (ſays the Doctor) which 
ſcems to have led Dr Haller to this opinion, is the well- 
known one, that the heart and other muſcles, after be- 
ing detached from the brain, continue to act ſponta- 
neouſly, or by ſtimuli may be rouſed into action for a 
conſiderable length of time; and when it cannot be al- 
jedged, ſays Dr Haller, that the nervous fluid is by 
tie mind, or otherwiſe, impelled into the muſcle. | 

„That in this inſtance, we cannot comprehend by 


what power the nervous fluid or energy can be put in 
motion, muſt perhaps be granted: But has Dr Haller 


given a better explanation of the manner in which his 
ſuppoſed vis inſita becomes active! | 
« Tf it be as difficult to point out the cauſe of the 


action of the vis inſita as that of the action of the vis 


nervea, the admiffion of that new power, inſtead of re- 
lieving, would add to our perplexity. 
« We ſhould then have admitted, that two cauſes of 


a different nature were capable of producing exactly 


the ſame effect; which is not in general agreeable to 


the laws of naturc. 


« We ſhould find other conſequences ariſc from ſuch 


an hypotheſis, which tend to weaken the credibility of 
it, For inſtance, if in a ſound animal the vis nervea 
alone produces the contraction of the muſcles, we will 


atk what purpoſe the vis inſita ſerves ? If both operate, 


are we to ſuppoſe that the vis nervea, impelled by the 
mind or living principle, gives the order, which the 
vis infita executes, and that he nerves are the inter- 
nuntii; and ſo admit two wiſe agents employed in 


_ every the 0ſt ſimple action? Bat inſtead of ſpecula- 


ting farther, let learn the effect of experiments, and 
endeavour from theſe to draw plain concluſions, 
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6% 1, When I poured a ſolution of opium in water Of the 
under the ſkin of the leg of a frog, the muſcles, tothe Mufcles. 


ſurface of which it was applied, were very ſoon deprived 
of the power of contraction. In like manner, when I 
poured this ſolution into the cavity of the heart, by 
opening the vena cava, the heart was ahnoſt inſtantly 
deprived of its power of motion, whether the experi- 


ment was performed on it fixed in its place, or cut out 


of the body. 


c« 2, T opened the thorax of a living frog; and then 


tied or cut its aorta, fo as to put a ſtop to the circulation 
of its blood, | 
e then opened the vena cava, and poured the ſolu- 
tion of opium into the heart; and found, not only that 
this organ was inſtantly deprived of its powers of ac- 


tion, but that in a few minutes the moſt diſtant muſ- 


cles of the limbs were extremely weakened. Yet this 
weakneſs was not owing to the want of circulation, for 
the frog could jump about for more than an hour after 
the heart was cut ont. | 
In the firſt of theſe two experiments, we obſerved 
the ſuppoſed vis inſita deſtroyed by the opium; in the 
latter, the vis nervea ; for it is evident that the limbs 


were affected by the ſympathy of the brain, and of 


the nervous {yſtem in general, with the nerves of the 
heart. | | + 
« 2, When the nerve of any muſcle is firſt divid- 
ed by a tranſverſe ſection, and then burnt with a 
hot iron, or punctured with a needle, the muſcle in 
which it terminates contracts violently, exactly in the 
lame manner as when the writation is applied to the 
fibres of the muſcle. But when the hot iron, or 
needle, is confined to the nerve, Dr Haller bimſelf 
muſt have admuted, that the vis nervea, and nat the 


vis infita, was excited. But here I would aſk two que- 


ſtions. | | 

& Firſt, Whether we do not as well underſtand how 
the vis neryea is excited when irritation is applied to 
the muſcle as when it is applied to the trunk of the 
nerve, the ee power of the mind ſceming to be 
equally wanting in both caſes ? 

% Secondly, If it appears that irritation applied to 
the trunk of a nerve excites the vis nervea, why ſhould 
we doubt that it can equally well excite it when ap- 
plicd to the ſmall and very ſenſible branches and ter- 


minations of the nerve in the muſcle ? 


« As, therefore, it appears that the ſuppoſed vis 
inſita is deſtroyed or excited by the ſame means as the 
vis nervea ; nay, that when, by the application of o- 
pium to the heart of a frog, after the aorta is cut and 
the circulation interrupted, we have deſtroyed the vis 
inſita, the vis nervea is ſo much extinguiſhed, that the 
animal cannot act with the diſtant muſcles of the 
limb; and that theſe afterward grow _ torpid, or 
loſe much of their ſuppoſed vis inſita; it ſeems clearly 
to follow, that there is no juſt ground for ſuppoſing 
that any other principle produces the contraction of a 
muſcle,” f 


The vis nervoſa, or operation of the mind, if we 


may ſo call it, by which a muſcle is brought into con- 
traction, is not inherent in the muſcle like the vis in- 
ſta ; neither is it perpetual, like this latter property. 
Aſter long continued or violent exerciſe, for example, 


the. 
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the voluntary muſcles become painful, and at length in- 
capable of further action; whereas the heart and other 


©- involuntary muſcles, the motions of which depend ſole- 


ly on the vis inſita, continue through life in a conſtant 
te of action, without any inconvenience or waſte of 
this inherent principle. 

The action of the vis nervoſa on the voluntary muſ- 
cles, conſtitutes what is called muſcular motion; a ſub- 
ject that has given riſe to a varicty of hypotheſes, many 
of them ingenious, but none of them ſatisfactory. 

Borelli and ſome others have undertaken to explain 
the cauſe of contraction, by ſuppoſing that every muſ- 
cular fibre forms as it were achain of very minute blad- 
ders, while the nerves which are diſtributed through 
the muſcle, bring with them a ſapply of animal ſpirits, 
which at our wil fill theſe bladders, and by increaſin 


their diameter in width, ſhorten them, and of courſe 


the whole fibre. a 

Borelli ſuppoſes theſe bladders to be of a rhomboidal 
ſhape; Bernouilli on the other hand contends that they 
are oval. Our countryman, Cowper, fancied he had 
filled them with mercury ; the cauſe of this miſtake 
Was e | 
into ſome of the lymphatic veſſels. The late ingenious 
Mr Elliot undertook to account for the phenomena of 
muſcular motion on principles very different from thoſe 
juſt now mentioned. He ſuppoſed that a dephlogiſti- 
cated ſtate of the blood is requiſite for muſcular action, 


owing to the mercury's infinuating itſelf 


is a neceſſary eflect of ſuch action. 


that the muſcle itſelf ſwells when in action; but how 
theſe phenomena are produced, we are unable to de- 
termine. We likewiſe know that the nerves are eſſen- 
tial to muſcular motion; for upon dividing or making 
a ligature round the nerve leading to a muſcle, the lat- 
ter becomes incapable of motion. A ligature made on 
the artery of a muſcle producesa ſimilar effect ; a proof 
this, that a regular ſupply of blood is alſo equally ne- 
ceſlary to muſcular motion. The cauſe of palſy is 
uſually not to be ſought for in the muſcle affected, but 
in the nerve leading to that muſcle, or in that part of 
the brain of ſpinal marrow from which the nerye de- 
rives its origin. 


Of the particular Muſcles, 


As the enumeration and deſcription of the particular 
muſcles muſt be dry and unentertaining to the genera- 
lity of readers, yet cannot be altogether omitted in a 
work of this nature, it appeared eligible to throw this 
part of the ſubje& into the form of a table ; in which 
the name, origin, inſertion, and principal uſe of each 
muſcle, will be found deſcribed in few words, and oc- 


caſionally its etymology when it is of Greek derivation 
or difficult to be underſtood, 


A TABLE of the MUSCLES, arranged according to their $1TUATION. 


[N. B. This table does not include all the muſcles of the body; thoſe belonging to the eyes, internal ear, inteſtinum rectum, 
and the male and female organs of generation, heing defcribed in other parts of the work. The reader will be pleaſed to 
_ obſerve likewiſc, that although all the muſcles (a few only excepted) are in pairs, mention is here made only of the muſcles 


of one ſide. ] 
Muscrxs ſituated Name, Origin, Inſertion. Uſe. 
under the integu- 
ments of the cra- | 19 5 5 | | 
nium - - - 1. Occipito frontalis. From the tranſverſe Into the ſkin of the To pull the ſkin of 
| | | ridge of the os oc» eyec-brows. the head back- 


cipitis. 


wards, and to raiſe 
the cye-brows and 
ſkin of the fore- 
| head. 


2. Corrugator ſuper- From above the join- Into the inner part To draw the eye- 


cilii. 


— of thc 
_ eye-lids po 


brarum. 


ing of the os fron- of 
tis, os naſi, and os 
maxillare. 


brows towards each 
other, and to wrin- 
kle the forehead. 


the occipito- 
frontalis. 


1. Orbicularis palpe- From around the edge Into the naſal pro- To ſhut the eye. 
of the orbit, 


cels of the os 


maxillarc. 


2. Levator palpebræ From the bottom of Into the cartilage of To open the eye. 


ſuperioris. 


— of the 
external car 


1. Attolens auri- 
culam. 


the orbit, near the 
optic foramen. 


the upper eye- lid. 


From the tendon of Into the upper part To raiſe the ear. 
the occipito fron- 


of the car. 


talis near the os 


temporis. 


2. Anterior auriculæ. From near the back Into an eminence be- To raiſe this emi— 


part of the zy goma. 


hind the helix. nence, and to pull 


it forwards. 
3. RE- 


Part II. 


aud that a communication of phlogiſton to the blood Of the 


Integu- 
We know that the muſcular fibre is ſhortened, and ments, &e, 


part II. | A” N A AC T7 0 A M Y;. 


Of the A Name.” Origin. Inſertion. | U . 
Muſcles. | 3. Retrahentes ( 1 aus th 8 outer and Into the convex part To ſtretch the con- 
6 riculæ. gore of the of the concha. cha, and pull the 
| — of the maſtoid ear backwards. 
procels. | 
MuscLEs of the car _ | = 4 
tilages of the car 1. Tragicus. 12 che outer and Si the upper part To depreſs the con- 
L- 3077 52216] middle part of the of the tragus. cha, and pull the 
concha, near the point of the tragus 
tragus. a little outwards. 


2. Anti-tragicus, From the root of the Into the upper part To dilate the mouth 
inner part of the of the anti-tragus. of the concha. 


helix, 
3- Tranſyerſus-auri- From the upper part Into the inner part To ſtretch the concha 
culæ. of the concha. of the helix. | | and ſcapha, and 


likewiſe to pull the 
| it is connect- 
ed with towards 
ret each other. 
4. Helicis major, From om che upper, ante- Into the cartilage of To depreſs the upper 
acute part the helix, a little part of the helix, 
of „che he helix. above the tragus. 
5. Helicis minor. From the lower and Into the helix, near To contract the fiſ- 
fore part of the he- the fiſſure in its ſure. 
5 | - WK. {+ ; cartilage, 
— f the noſe, 1. Compreſſor (r) From the outer part Into the naſal pro- To ſtraighten the noſ- 
„ nuars. of the root of the ceſs of the os max- trils, and likewiſe 


* 1 


ala naſi. | illare, and anterior to corrugate the 

extremity of the os ſkin of the noſe. 

ORs | | | | naſi. 
—— of the | 7 
moutli and lips, I. Levator labii E From PA outer part Into the u per lip and To draw che 45 
5. i r aa ee of the orbitar pro- ala of the noſe. and ſkin of 

| . ceſs of the os max- upwards = — 

8 illare, and from the wards. | 


naſal proceſs of 
that' bone, where 
it joins the os fron- 
tis. 
Ss Leyator anguli oris. 1 the os maxil- Into the orbicularis To raiſe the corner of 
N | lare ſuperius, be- oris at the N of the mouth 
"$790 ee tween the orbitar the mouth. 
21 | d 50 | foramen and the 


7 3 
Of the 
Muſcles. 


| | | firſt dens molares, 
4 Zygomaticus ma- From the os malæ Into the angle of the To raiſe the angle of 
. Jor. - | near the zygoma- mouth. the month, and 
N tic ſature. t make the cheek 
prominent, as in 
| 4 laughing. 
4. Zygomaticas mi- Immediately above Into the angle of the To raiſe the angle of 
nor. the origin of the mouth. the mouth oblique- 
1 hoe g. major. ly outwards. 

5. Buccinator. From the alveoli of 21 the —_ of the To contract the mouth 
the dentes molares mouth, and draw the angle 
in the upper and 5 of it outwards and 
lower jaws. | backwards. 


6. Depreſſor labil ſu- From the os maxill. Into the root of the To draw the ala naſt 
perioris, alæque ſuper. immediately ala naſi and upper and upper lip _ 
naſi. above the gums of lip. wurd. 

the dentes inciſores. 


Vol. x. | 4. 75 40 | 4 Depreſlor 


6 as th. tt. 


6 s) Theſe are three ſmall ſlender muſcles. The inferior one is ſometimes wantin 


r) The noſe is affected by fibres of the occipito frontalis, and by ſeveral 1 of the face but this pair, 
the compreſlores, is the only one that is proper to it. 


&7 Ni A T. Of 


Name. Origin. 


Iuſertion. Uſe. Of the 

7, Deptefſor anguli At the fide of the Into the angle of the To draw the corner Muſcles, 

-. chin from the low- mouth. of the mouth down. ""V— 
er edge of the max- wards. 


— illa inferior, 
8. Depreſſor labii in- From the lower and 
ferioris. anterior part 
the maxilla infe- 
| | rior, | 
9. Levator labii infe- From near the gums 
rjoris. of the inclſores and 
|  canmu3of the max- 
illa inferior, 


5 10. Orbieularis O- 

| ris (v). 
Mvsctxs of the low- | Packs Was 
N : part of the os 
_:-.* bregmatis and os 
frontis; ſquamous 


part of the os tem · 


Temporalis. 


M 4 v. 


To draw the under 
by downwards and 
ſomewhat outwards 


Into the under lip, 


Into the under lip and To raiſe the under 
{kin of the chin. lip and ſkin of the 


chin. 


To ſhut the mouth by 


conſtraining the lips. 


Into the coronoid pro- To move the lower 


ceſs of the lower 


0 jaw upwards, 


* 


poris; back part of 


| 2 os malz, and 
_ the tempotal pro- 
„ he 
3 noides (v) 
2, Maſſeter (W). From the malar pro- 
ceſs of the os max - 


illare, and the low- 
er edges of the os 


malæ, and of the 

zy gomatic proceſs 

of the os temporis. 

From the inner ſurface 

of the outerwing of 

ihe pterygoid pro- 

ceſs of the 0s ſphe- 

. noides, and — 

the proceſs of the 

08 ee that helps 

to form the ptery- 
. a20oid ſoſſa 

1 Pierygoideus ex- From the external als 

ternus, of the prerypoid 

proceſs, al un 

of the adjacent os 

maxillare, and a 

ridge in the tem- 

poral proceſs of the 

os ſphenoides, _ 


ternus. 


3. pterygoideus in- 


———ſimaated at 
me fore part of the 


nec... 


1. Latiſſimus colli (v). From the cellular 


* ITY 


Into the baſis of the To raiſe and Nkewife 
coronoid proceſs, to move the jaw a 
and that part of the 
Jaw which ſupports 
that and the con- 
dy loid proceſs. 


backwards. 


Into the lower jaw on To raiſe the lower j aw 
its inner ſide and and draw it a little 
near its angle. to one fide, 


Into the fore part of To move the jaw for- 
the condyloid pro- wards and to the 
ceſs of the lower oppoſite ſide (x); 

jaw, and likewife and at the ſame time 
of the capſular li- to prevent the liga- 
gament. | 

e from being pinch- 

ed. 


Into the ſide of the To draw the cheeks 
membrane covering chin and integu- and ſkin of the face 


ad 


and other muſcles that move the lips. 


) This muſcle is, in a great meafure, if not wholly, formed by the buceinator, zygomatici, depreſſores, 
Its fibres ſurround the mouth like a ring. 55 
„) Some of its fibres likewiſe have their origin from a ſtrong faſcia that covers the muſcle and adheres to 


the bone round the whole circumference of its origin. When we remove this covering, we find the muſcle of 
a ſemicrreilar ſhape with its fibres, 2 and forming a ſtrong middle tendon. 2 5 


erivation being from {4719 a0pudes, manduco, to a 


x) This happens when the muſcle acts ſingly. When both act, the jaw is brought horizontally forwards. 

y) This broad and thin muſcular expanſion, which is ſituated immediately under the common integuments, 

is by Winſlow named nufeulns cutanens, Galen gave it the name of a>ervope puols; (Platyſma-myoides); the 
etymology of which is from WIATUT jabs, dilatatio, and Aut, muſculus, and ud, forma, 


70 So called from its uſe in chewing, its 


little forwards and 


ment of the joint 


Part II. 
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Of the Name. Origin, Inſertion. Uſe. 
Muſcles. the pe „del ments of che cheexk. downwards; 

* toid, and Capezius | when the mouth is 
- muſcles. ſhut, todraw all that 

{6 part of the ſkin to. 

which it is connect - 

ed below the lower 

mo Jaw upwards. 

2. Maſtoideus (2). From the upper part Into the maſtoid pro- To move the head to 

| | bol che ſternun, and ceſs, aud as far one ſide, or when 

5 ne | 125 from the upper and back as the lamb- both muſclesaR, to 

= | fore part of the doidal ſuture, bend it forwards. 
— 3 5 | 5 cuvicle. 4 | 
-MusCeLEs$ituated be- (130 1155 
tween the trunk 

ond the os kyoidcs. 7. Omo-byoideus (). From che upper coſta Into the baſis af che To draw the os hyoi- 
_ of the ſcapula near os s hyoides, des in an oblique di- 

its niche; from part rection downwards. 

of a ligament that 
entends acroſs this 


niche, and ſome- 

times by a few fi- 
'bres, from the co- 
racoid proceſs. 

From the cartilage of 
the firſt rib, the in- 
ner and upper part 
of the ſternum, and 
a ſmall part of che 
clavicle. 


2. Sterno-hyoideus. Into the baſis of the To draw the os hyot- 


98 hyoides. des downwards. 


3. Hyo-thyroideus, From part of the ba- Into a 1 ns To raiſe the thyroid 
_ - __ is and horn of the line at the ſide of cartiogs e, or depreſs 
os hyoides. the thyroid carti- the os hyoides 8 
lage. 
4. Sterno-hyrodeus From between the 1 under To pull the thyroid 
| / _ cartilagesof the 11ſt the hyo-thyroideus. cartilage down- 
and 2d ribs at the | wards. 


upper and inner 
part of the ſternum. 


5. Crico-thyroideus. From the anterior Into the lower part To pull the cricoid 


part and ſide of the and inferior horn of cartilage upwards 
cricoid cartilage, the thyroid carti- and backyards, or 
| 1 lage, 8 the thyroid for- 


wards and down- 
2 th wards. 
ficnated be- 
tween the os hyoi- 
des and lower jaw, 1. Diagraſticus (8). 


From a foſſa at the 
root of the maſtoid 
proceſs, and hke- 
wiſe from the os 

| E 

2. eee. From the baſis of the Into the ſide and fore To draw the os hyoi- 


Into the lower and To draw the lower jaw 
anterior part of the downwards. 
chin. 


ſty loid *. | part of the os hy- des obliquely up- 
oides near its baſe, wards. 
e | 4U2 3. Mylo- 
— — — — — mend? —— ( ( n NR 


(2) This, on account of its two origins, is by Albinus deſcribed as two diſtin muſcles; which he names 
ſteruo-maſtoidens and cleido-maſcideus. 

(4) This muſcle does not always ariſe from the coracoid proceſs, it ſeems to have been improperly named 
cyraco-hyozdes by Douglas and Albinus, Winflow calls it omo-hyoideus, on FELT of its genera origin from 
the ſcapula. 


() From di and as (biventer), becauſe it has two fleſhy bellies with a middle tendon. 'This tendon 
paſſes through the ſtylo-hyoideus. 


(c) In ſome ſnbjects we weet with another muſcle, IA from its having nearly the ſame origin, inſertion, 
and uſe as this, has been named fty/o-hyoideus alter. 


N 0. 

Name. 

3. Mylo-hyoideus 
(D). 


708 


Of the 


RS, 

From the - inſide of 

the lower jaw, be- 
tween the laſt dens 
molaris and the 
chin. | 


4. (2) Geno-hyoide- 

us. 1 

5. Genio- gloſſus. From the inſide of the 
chin. e 


6. Hyo-gloſſus (v). From the horn, baſis, 
and appendix of the 
os hyoides. 


7. Lingualis. Laterally from the 


root of the tongue. 


8. Stylo-ploſſus. From the ſtyloid pro- 
ceſs, and 
alſo from a liga- 


ment that extends 


from thence to the 
angle of the lower 

| | | Jaw. 3 
9. Stylo-pharyngæus. From the baſis of the 


10. Circumflexus- a- From near the bony 
. | part of the Euſta- 
chian tube, and 

from the ſpinous 


etimes 


* 
4 py 4 F 
- F 


Inſertion. | Uſe, Ot the 
Into the baſis of the To move the os hyoi- Muſcles, 
os hyoides. des to cither fe, 


forwards or up- 
wards. 


From the inſide of the Into the baſe of the To move the os hy- 


os hyoides. oides forwards or 


upwards. 


Into the tongue and Te move the tongue 


baſis of the os hy- in various direc- 


oides, tions. 
Into the tongue late- To draw the tongue 
rally. downwards and in- 
wards. 


Into the extremity of To ſhorten the tongue 

the tongue. and draw it back- 
| wards. 

Into the ſide of the To move the tongue 


tongue from the backwards and to 


root to near its tip. one fide. 


Into the ſide of the To raiſe the thyroid 


pharynx and poſte- cartilage and pha- 
rior part of the thy- 
roid cartilage. to dilate the latter. 
Into the ſemilunar To dilate and draw 


edge of the ospalati the velum obliquely | 


and the velum pen- downwards. 


dulum palati (G). 


proceſs of the os 


ſphenoides. 8 
From the membra- 
nous part of the 

Euſtachian tube, 

and the extremity 


11. Levator palati. | 


| MvscLzs ſituated a- 


bout the fauces, 1. Palato-pharyn- From the lower and 


| gens, anterior part of the 
cartilaginous extre- 
mity of the Euſta- 
chian tube (n); the 
tendinous expan- 
ſion of the circum- 
flexus palati; and 
the velum pendu- 
lum palati near the 


Into the velum pen- To pull the velum 
dulum palati. backwards. 


of the os petroſum. 


Into the upper and To raiſe the pharynx 
_ poſterior part of the and thyroid carti- 
thyroid cartilage. 

; velum and uyula 
backwards and 
downwards. 


baſis and back part 


of the uvula. 


2. Conſtrictor 


Dp) So named from its ariſing near the dentes molares 
E) From ywwe, mentum, the © chin.“ 
) From a, cornu, and yawooe, lingua, © the tongue.“ 


(wn), 


1 


and its being inſerted into the os hyoides. 


G) This muſcle in its courſe forms a round tendon, which, after croſſing over a kind of hook formed by the 
inner plate of the pterygoid proceſs of the ſphenoid bone, expands into a tendinous membrane. 


(u) The few fibres that ariſe from the Euſtachian tube are deſcribed as a diſtin muſcle by Albinus, under 


the name of /a/pingo pharyngeus, They ſerve to dilate the mouth 


of the tube. 


rynx, and likewiſe 


lage, or to pull the 
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Of the; 


2. Conſtrictor iſthmi From near the baſis Into the velum pen- To raiſe the tongue —— 
faucium. of the tongue late - dulum palati, near and draw the yelum * 
rally. the baſis and fore towards it (1). 
| | part of the uyula. 
3. Azygos uvulæ. From the end of the Into the extremity of To ſhorten the uvola, 
ſuture that unites the nyala. and bring it for- 
the ofla palati. wards and upwards. © 
Muse Es at theback | 
2 the pharynx 1. Conſtrigor A From the cuneiform Into pO middle of To move the FER 
gis ſuperior. _ proceſs of the oc- the pharynx. upwards and for- 
cipital bone; the wards, and to com- 
pre goid proces. | preſs its upper part. 
e 0s ſphenoi- . 
2 and from each 
jaw near the laſt 
dens molares (k). 
2. Conſtrictor pharyn- From the horn and Into the middle of To draw the os hyoi- 
gis medius (L). appendix of the os the proceſſus cunei- des and pharynx 
hyoides, and from formis of the occi- upwards, and to 
the ligament that pital bone, about compreſs the latter. 
unites it with the its middle and be- 
thyroid cartilage. fore the great fo- 
ramen. 
3. Conſtrictor phary n- From the cricoid and Into the middle of To a part of 
gis inferior (M). thyroid cartilages. the pharynx. the pharynx. 
bout the 
glottis - - 1. Crico-arytznoide- From the fide of the Into the baſis of the To open the gli, 
us lateralis. cricoid cartilage. arytznoid carti- 
lage laterally. 
2. Crico- arytænoide - From the cricoid car- Into the baſis of the To open the glottis. 
us poſticus. tilage poſteriorly. arytænoid cartilage 
poſteriorly. 
2. Arytznoideus ob- From the baſis of one Near the extremity of To draw the parts it 
liquis. of the arytænoid the other arytz- is connected with 
cartilages. noid cartilage. towards each other. 
4. Arytænoideus From one of the ary- Into the other arytz- To ſhut the glottis. 
tranſverſus. tænoid cartilages noid cartilage late- 
| | laterally. rally. | 
"th Thyreo- arytænoi- From the poſterior Into the arytænoid To draw the arytæ- 
deus. 115 and under part of cartilage. noid cartilage for- 
rt. | the thyroid carti- wards. 


lage. 


6. Arytzno-epiglot- From the upper part Into the ſide of the To move the epiglot- : 


tidcus. of the arytænoid epiglottis. tis outwards. 
cartilage laterally. 


7. Thyreo-epiglorti- From the thyroid car- Into the fide of the To pull the epiglot- 


deus. tilage. epiglottis. | tis obliquely down-- 


Muſcles 


wards (N.) 


Py 


— — 


(1) This maktla, and the aa Seth bay likewiſe ſerye to cloſe the * into the fauces, and to 
<a rry the food into the pharynx. 

(x) The three orders of fibres here mentioned, with a few others derived from the tongue, have given occa- 
ſion to Douglas to deſcribe them as four diſtinct muſcles, under the names of cephalo-pharyngeus, mylo-pharyn- 
geus, ptery-pharyngæus, and gloſſo-pharyngeus. 

L) Douglas makes two muſcles of this, the hyo-ph ar: page: and ſpndeſmo-pharyug aus. 
£ ö The crico-pharyngæus and thyro-pharyngæus of Douglas. 


When either this or the preceding muſcle acts with its fellow, the epiglottis is drawn directly down- 


wards upon the glortis, 


Of the 
Muſcles. MosciEs at the fore 
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e part of the neck, | | 
cloſe to the verte- Name. Origin. Inſertion. Uſe. 
bre 1. Rectus capitis in- From the anterior ex- Into the fore part of To bend the head 
| ternus major, tremities of the the cuneiform pro- forwards, 


tranſverſe proceſſes ceſs of the os occi- 
of the five lower- pitis. 
moſt cervical ver- 


tebræ. 
2. Rectus capitis in- From the anterior Near the baſis of the To aſſiſt the laſt de- 
ternus minor. and upper part of condyloid proceſs ſcribed muſcle. 
the FLY cervical of the os occipitis, 
| vertebra. Vee 
3. Rectus capitis la- From the anterior Into the os occipi- To move the head to 
teralis. and upper part of tis, oppoſite to the one ſide. 


the tranſverſe pro- ſty lo-maſtoid fora- 
ceſs of the firſt cer- men. 
| | vical vertebra. | | | 
4. Longus colli, Within the thorax, Into the ſecond eer- To pull the neck to 
laterally from the vical vertebra ante - one ſide (o). 
bodies of the three riorly, | 
_nppermoſt dorſal 
vertebræ; from the 
baſis and fore part 
of the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the firſt 
and ſecond dorſal 
vertebræ, and of 
the laſt cervical ver- 
tebra; and laſtly, 
from the anterior 
extremities of the 
- tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the 6th, 5th, 4th, 
and 3d cervical ver- 
tebræ. | 
Ant the fore 
part of the abdo- | | 5 
men - - - 1. Obliquus externus. From the lower edges Into the linea alba (y), To compreſs and ſup- 
| ay of the eight infe- oſſa pubis (C), and port the viſcera, aſ- 
rior ribs, near their ſpine of the ilium fiſt in evacuating 
cartilages. (R). the fæces andurine, 
drawdown the ribs, 
and bend the trunk 
forwards, or ob- 


| | | | | | | liquely to one ſide. 
2, Obliquus internus. From the ſpinous pro- Into the cartilages of To aſſiſt the obliquus 


ceſs of the three all the falſe ribs, externus. 
lowermoſt lumbar linea alba (s), and b 


o) When both muſcles act, the neck is drawn directly forwards. | . 
P) The linea alba is that tendinons expanſion which reaches from the cartilago enſiformis to the os pubis. 
It is formed by the interlacement of the tendinous fibres of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles, and on this ac- 
count ſome anatomiſts have conſidered theſe as three digaſtric muſcles, „ 5 
() A little above the pubis the tendinous fibres of this muſcle ſeparate from cach other, ſo as to form an 
opening called the ring of the obliquus externns, and commonly, though improperly, the ring of the abdomi- 
nal muſcles, there being no ſuch aperture either in the tranſyerſalis or obliquus internus. This ring in the male 
ſubject affords a paſſage to the ſpermatic veſſels, aud in the female to the round ligament of the uterus. 
() From the anterior and upper ſpinons proceſs of the ilium, this muſcle is ſtretched tendinous to the os 
pubis, and thus forms what is called by ſome Fallopins's, and by others Porpart's ligament. The blood-yeſ- 
ſels paſs under it to the thigh. | 


(s) The tenden formed by the upper part of this muſcle in its way to the linea alba is divided into two lay- 
ers. The poſterior layer runs under, and the anterior one over, the rectus muſcle, _ ens 


Nara. _ Grigin.. I, ertion. ys oe I/. 5 
| vertebræ, the back fore _ of the pf 3 
part of the os ſa- pubis. 
erum, the ſpine of 
the ilium, and back 
part of Fallopius's 
ligament (T). 


3. Tranſverſalis. From the cartilages Into the linea alba To compreſs the ab- 


of the ſeven inferi- and cartilago enſi- dominal viſcera. 
or ribs ; the tranſ—- formis. _ 

verſc proceſſes of 

the laſt dorſal, and 

tour npper lumbar 

vertebræ; the in- 

pius's ligament an 

the ſpine of the i- 

lium. 


4. Rectus abdominis. From the upper edge Into the cartilages of To compreſs the fore 


of the pubis and the 5th, 6th, and part of the abdo- 
the ſymphyſis pu- 7th ribs, and the men, and to bend 
bis. edge of the carti - the trunk forwards. 
5 ut - a. 8 lago enſiformis( u). 
5. Pyramidalis (v). From the anterior and Into the linea alba To aſſiſt the lower 
upper part of the and inner edge of portion of the rectus. 
pubis. | the rectus, com- 
monly about two 
inches above the 
| pubis. 
MvSCLESs at the fore : | 5 
part of the thorax - 1. Pectoralis Major. From the . Into the upper and To draw the arm ſor- 
= F greet py. nous ends of t 


Itch and 6th ribs; os humeri (w). ly forwards. 
the ſternum, and 5 
anterior part of the 
| dclavicle. | . 95 
2. Subclavius. From the cartilage of Into the under ſur- To move the clavicle 
5 the firſt rib. face of the cla - forwardsand down- 
| vicle. wards, and to aſſiſt 
_ railing the firſt 
rib, 


(x). he zd, 4th, and ceſs of the ſca- forwaxdsanddown- 


2. Pectoralis minor From the upper edges Into the coracoid pro- To move the ſcapula 
of t 
Sch ribs, pula, wards, or toclevate 


a the ribs. 2 
4. Serratus Magnus. From the eight ſupe - Into the baſis of the To bring the ſcapula 
2 rior ribs. ſcapula. forwards. 


MvsCLEs 


(T) From this part it detaches ſome fibres which extend downwards upon the ſpermatic chord, and form 


what is deſcribed as the cremaſter muſcle. 


inner part of the wards, or oblique- 


(v) The fibres of the rectus are generally divided by three tendinous interſections. The two upper thirds 


of this muſcle paſſing between the tendinous layers of the obliquus internus, are incloſed as it were in a ſheath ; 


but at its lower part we find it immediately contiguous to the peritonæum, the inferior portion of the tendon of 


the tranſverſalis paſſing over the rectus, and adhering to the anterior layer of the obliquus internus. 
v) This muſcle is ſometimes wanting. 


w) The fibres of this muſcle paſs towards the axilla in a folding manner, and with thoſe of the latiſſimus 


dorf from the arm- pit. 


(x) This and ſome other muſcles derive their name of ſerratus, from their ariſing by a number of tendinous 


or ficſhy digitalions, reſembling the, teeth of a ſaw (ferra). 
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112 
Of the MvuscLes that con- Name. Origin, Inſertion. V. 
_ Muſcles, ne ie nag: the - 1.8 | 
thorax, - 1. Diaphragma ( , + FI g | 
2, Levatores From the tranſverſe Into the upper ſide of To move the ribs u 
rum, proceſſes of the laſt each rib, ncar its wardsandoutwards, 
| cervieal and the taberolity. 
| eleven upper dor- 
? f ſal vertebræ. 
3. Intercoſtales exter- From the lower edge Into the ſuperior edge To elevate ach ribs, 
ni, | of each upper rib. of each lower rib. 
8 Intercoſtales in- 
terni (4). 
5. Sterno-coſtales (). Fr - Into the canilages of To depreſs hs carti- 
— ad ower the 2d, 2d, 7 lages of the ribs. 
and middle part of $th, and 6th ribs 
the ſernum. 
772 24 
rt e n 
* trunk, - 1. Tra rapezins a (c), or r From the middle of Into the poſterior To more the ſcapula. 
| the os occipitis, half of the clavicle, 


andthe ſpinous pro- part of the acro- 
ceſſes of the two mion, and the ſpine 
inferior cervical, of the ſcapula. 
and of all the dor- 
ſal, vertebræ (v). 
2. Rhomboideus () From the ſpinous pro- Into the baſis of che To move the ſcapula 


55 
Muſe, 


ceſſes of the three ſcapula. upwards and back- 


lowermoſt cervical, | Wards. 
and of all the dor- | | 
ſal vertebra. 


3 Latiſſimus dorſi, From part of the Into the os bumeri, To draw the os hu- 


ſpine of the os i - at the inner edge of meri downwards 
lium, the ſpinous the groove for lod- and backwards, and 
proceſſes of the os ging the long head to roll it upon its 
ſacrum and lumbar ofthe biceps muſcle. axis. 
vertebræ, and of ſix 
or gue of the _ 
al 


1 


22 


For a deſcription of the . ſee Part IV. Set. V. 
The origin, inſertion, and nſe of the internal intercoſtals, are ſimilar to thoſe of the external, The 


—_ however, will be pleaſed to obſerve, that the intercoſtales externi occupy the ſpaces between the ribs 


dnl from the ſpine to their cartilages ; from thence to the ſternum, there being only a thin membrane, which 


is rage over the intercoſtales interni ; and the latter, on the contrary, extend only from the ſternum to the 


| * of each rib. 


e fibres of the external muſcles run obliquely forwards ; thoſe of the internal e, backwards. This 
difference in the direction of their fibres induced Galen to ſuppoſe that they were intended for different uſes ; 


that the external intercoſtals, for inſtance, ſerve to elevate, and the internal ones to depreſs the ribs. Fallopius 
ſeems to have been the firſt who ventured to diſpute the truth of this doctrine, which has ſince been revived by 


e, and more lately ſtill by Hamberger, whoſe theoretical arguments on this ſubject have been clearly refu- 
ted by the experiments of Haller. 
(3) Theſe conſiſt of four, and ſometimes five diſtin aſs on each fide, Veſalius, and after him Dou- 
gl and Albinus, conſider them as forming a ſingle muſcle, which, on account of its ſhape, they name triangu- 
aris, Verheyen, Winſlow, and Haller, more properly deſcribe them as ſo many ſeparate miiſties; which, on 
account of their origin and inſertion, they name ſterno-coſtales. 


(e) So named by Riolanus, from v, on account of its quadrilateral ſhape. Columbus and others gave it 
the name of cucu/laris, from its reſemblance to a monk's hood. 


| 4 The tendinous fibres of this muſcle, united with thoſe of its fellow in the nape of the neck, form what 


the /igamentum colli. 


(2) This muſcle conſiſts of two diſtinct portions, which are deſcribed as ſeparate muſcles by Albinus, ander 
the names of rhomboideus minor and Fhomboideus major. 


Vor.1. 


| from the four infe- Dal Anus. 2 
— | | 


4. Serratus inferior 222 Into che N To draw the ribs one- 

4 of thevhree or four wards, downwards, 
lowermoſt dorſal, — — and backwards. 
and of three of che their cardilages. 


1 8 — 1 —— * 2 4 1 
5. Levator ſca . rrom tranſverſe Into e Lone tine ſcapula 
„„ 5 proceſſes of the four of the Eri. forwards and up- 
uppermoſt verte- _ wards. 
bre colli. 


6. Serratus ſuperior From the lower. lu the 2d, 3 r 
poſticus. | 2 4th ribs. 1 % 
4 porn Pour — 
ermoſt cervical ver- 
5 and of the 


90 65 | — 9717 . ha Wa N 
3 * Tn — the two backwards, ; 


— 2 _ firſt cervical verte- 
_ vertebra * the bræ, the upper and 
back, and of the back part of the 
lowermoſt cervical maſtoid proceſs, and 


vertebra. a ridge on on the os 
8. Complexus (o). From the afeerſe Iato the 0s To raw the head 
. Complexus (o). From tranſve e os occipitis. To draw the 
. proceſſes of the four 8 backwards. 
or five uppermoſt 1 4 


dorſal, and of the 
' fx lowermoſt cer- 
vical vertebræ. 


9. Trachelo-maſtoi- From the tranſverſe Into the maſtoid pro- To draw the head 
backwards. 


deus (u). proceſſes of the firſt ceſs. 
dorſal yertebra and 
four or five of the 
lowermoſt, cervical 


vertebrz. 
10. Reftus ca From the ſpinous pro- Into the os occipitis. To extend the. head 
ſticus deen. ceſs of the ſecond and draw it back - 
cervical vertebra. wards. . 


r. Rectus capitis po- From the firſt verte- Into the os occipitis. To aſſiſt the rectus 


ſticus minor. bra of the neck. 


major. 
12. Obliquus ſuperior From che tranſverſe Into the os oecipitis. To draw the head 


capitis. proceſs of the firſftt ”" backwards. 
cervical vertebra. | 


13. Obliquus inferior From the ſpinous pro- Into the nne To draw.the face to- 


capitis. cCeeſs of the ſecond proceſs of the firſt wards 
cervical vertebra. cervical vertebra. and t move the rt. 
e vertebra upon che 
ſecond. . 


8 


(e) According to ſome writers, this muſcle k has gotten its name from its ſemblance 1 unt others 
derive it from ſplenium ſplint. 


So named on account of its complicated ſtricture. 
So named from its origin from the neck (v] and. its inſertion into the maſtoid proceſs, 


ts) 


*. 


913 
| Of thi 


Meuſeles. 


Name. 


Origin. In ſertian. | | Uſe. Of un 
14. Sacro-lumbalis From the back part Into the lower edge To draw the ribs Muſe, 
(1). of the os ſacerum, of cach rib, downwards, move 
2 of the ilium, the body upon its 
pinous proceſſes axis, aſſiſt in erect- 
- and roots of the ing the trunk, and 
tranſverſe proceſſes turn the neck back- 
of the vertebrae of wards, or to one 
4 the loins. ſide. 
15. Longiſſimus dor- The fame as that of Into the tranſverſe To ſtretch the verte - 
ſi (x). the facro-lambalis. proceſſes of the dor- bræ of the back, 
| | ſal vertebre. 3 the trunk 
| erect. 


16. Spinalis dorſi, From the ſpinous pro- Into the ſpinous pro- To extend the verte- 
8 ecfles of the upper - ceſſes of the nine bræ. 
moſt lumbar and ſuperior dorſal ver- 
lowermoſt dorſal tebræ. . 


0 vertebræ. | 
17. Semi-ſpinalis dor- From the tranſverſe Into the ſpinous pro- Te extend the ſpine 
ſi. proc eſſes of the 5th, ceſſes of the four obliqnelß back- 
| 8th, wth, and roth uppermoſt dorſal, wards. 
vertcbres of the and lowermoſt of 
back. | r cervical verte- 
0 — on: | 
18. Maltifidas Spi- From the os facram, Into the ſpinous pro- To extend the back 


nun (1). ilium, oblique and cefles of the lum- and draw it back- 
_ _ tranſverſe proceſſes bar, dorſal, and ſix wards, or to one 
| of the lambar ver- of the cervical ver- fide. _ 
tebræ, tranfverſe tcbrz. 
proceſles of the dor- 
ſal, and four of the 
cervical vertebræ. | 
19. Semi-ſpinalis col- From the tranſverſe Into the ſpinous pro- To ſtretch the neck 
. proc eſſes of the five ceſſes of the 2d, obliquely backwards. 
or fix ermoſt 3d, 4th, 5th, and | | 
dorſal vertebræ. 6th cervical ver- 
tebræ. 


20. Scalenus (u). From the tranſverſe Into the upper and To move the neck 
proceſſes of the five outer part of the forwards, or to one 


inferior ceryical firſt andſecond ribs. fide. 
vertebræ. e | 
21. Inter- 


—— 


2 : i | * _ "0" RF... oo 4 


(1) Several thin fafciculi of fleſhy fibres ariſe from the lower ribs, and terminate in the inner ſide of this 
muſcle. Steno names them maſeculi ad facro lumbalem accefforii. The ſacro-Jumbalis likewiſc ſends off a fleſhy 
flip from its upper part, which by Douglas and Albinus is deſcribed as a diſtin& muſcle, under the name of cer- 


_ wicalis 23 Morgagni has very properly conſidered it as a part of the facro-lumbalis. 


(&) At the upper part of this maſcle a broad thin layer of fleſhy fibres is found crofling, and intimately ad- 
bering to it. This portion, which is deſcribed by Albinas, under the name of tranſverſalis cervicis, may ve- 


ry properly be conſidered as an appendage to the longiſſimus dorſi. It ariſes from the tranſverſe proceffes of 
he five or fox ſuperior dorſal vertebræ, and is inſerted into the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſix inferior cervical 
138 By means of this appendage the longiſſimus dorſi may ſerve to move the neck to one fide, or oblique- 
backwards. 5 
: (1) Anatomiſts in general have unneceſſarily multiplied the muſcles of the ſpine. Albinus has the merit of 
having introduced greater ſimplicity into this part of myology. Under the name of multifidus ſpine, he has 
m properly included thoſe portions of muſcular fleſh intermixed with tendinous fibres, ſituated elofe to the 
bac 


part of the ſpine, and which are deſcribed by Lovglas under the names of tranſverſales colli, dorſt, 
& lumborum. 


(u) The ancients gave it this name from its reſemblance to an irregular triangle (e. 5 It conſiſts of 
_ three fleſhy portions. The anterior one affords a paſſage to the axillary artery, and between t 


dle portion we find the nerves going to the upper extremities. The middle is in part covered by the poſterior 


portion, which is the longeſt aud thinneſt of the three. 


lis and the mid- 
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22. Inter- rauſvexſa- From the 


les (o). 


MouscLEs within the 
caviiy of the abdo- 
men, on the ante- 
rior and lateral 


Name. Origin. 
21. Inter-ſpinalis (x). * 8 he e 


Inſertion. Lie. 
r part Into the under part of To draw the ſpinous 
the ſpi- cach of the ſpinous proceſſes towards 
—. 1 of proceſſes of the ver- each other. 
the fix inferior cer- tebræ above. 
vical vertebræ. 
er part Into the under part of To draw the tran\- 
of each of the tranſ—- cach of the tranſ- verſe proceſſes to- 
verſe procoſſes of verſe. proceſſes of wards each other. 
the vertebræ. the vertebræ above. 


parts of the ſpine, 1. Pſoas parvug (rl. From che des and Into the brim of the To bend the loins . 


2. z. Ploas maguus. | 


3. Iliacus internus. 


tranſyerſe proceſſos pelvis, at the june- wards. 
the uppermoſt tion of the os pubis 
lumbar vertehra, with the ilium. 
and ſometimes f g 
the lowermoſt dar- = 9 
- fal vertebra. 
From the hodics and Into the os femoris, a To bend the thigh 


cranſverſe proceſſes little below the tro- forwards. 
of the dorſal, chanter minor. 
and all the lumbar 
vertebrae. © 2 
From the inner lip, In common with the To aſſiſt the pſoas 
oy 25 and pfoas magnus. ER 
03 


wo 5 
4. Quadratus lumbo- A. poſterior Into the tranſyerſe To 8 the ſpine, 


rum (D). 


5. Coccygæus. 


on the ſcapu- 
la and upper part Ls: 
of the os humeri, I. Deltoides (5). 


2. Supra-ſpinatus. 


th. 


part of the y- proceſſes of the four or to draw it to one 
| Gf the ilium. uppermoſt lumbar fide. 

vertebræ, the infe- 

rior edge of the laſt 

rib, and the ſide of 

the lowermoſt dor- 

ſal vertebra. 


From the poſterior Into the lower part To draw the” os ene 


and innex edge of of the os ſacrum, eygis forwards and 


the ſpine of the iſl- and almoſt the ds (R 
chium. whole — the yOu 0 2 
rally. ee | 


| FR: the Fan Into the anterior and 10 raiſe the arm. 


proceſſus acromion, middle part of the 
bo ſpine of the os humeri. 
ſcapuls. 
From tlie baſis, ſpine, Into a lar p tuberoſi- To raiſe the arm. 
and upper coſta of ty at 
the ſcapula, the os 3 . | 
| "42: 3. Infra- 


777 e Wonen oy 


210 


Qf the 
= 
„ 


(N) In the generality of anatomical books we find theſe muſcles divided into inter-ſpinalis cervici, dor ſi, and 
lumborum, but we do not find any ſuch muſcles either in the loins or back. 
(o) Theſe muſcles are to be found only in the neck and loins; which have been deſcribed, as the inter-tranſ- 
_ verſales dorſi being rather fmall tendons than muſcles. 


() This and the following pair of muſcles derive their name of pſoas from Jon, es on account of their 
ſituation at the anterior part of the loins. | MO 


654+ 5 


6 So called from its ſhape, which is that of an irregular ſquare, 


u) Some of the fibres of this muſcle are united with 


lower part of the pelvis. 


(s) So named 1 rom its ſuppoſed reſemblance to the Greek A reverſed, 


ofe of the levator ani, fo that it aſſiſts in cloting the 


U/e. 


the ſeapu- middle part of the outwards. 
tuberoſity. 
inferior do- Into the lower part of Th 0 000008 tf 
the tuberoſity. - 
inferior Into the ridge at the To v aft in the rota- 
„and inferior inner fide of the tory motion of the the 
of the ſcapu- ve formed for arm. 
3 e long head of 
the biceps. 


la. 
6. Subſcapularis. From the baſis, ſupe · Into the upper part of To roll the arm in- 


rior and inferior co- a ſmall tuberoſity at wards. 
ia of the ſcapula. the head of the os 


humeri. 
7. Coraco-brachia - From the coracoid Into che middle and To roll 8 
lis (v) ; .-- +a the ſca- 2 ſide of the os wards and upwards. 
| | pula. umeri. | 


Muscrzs on the os | 
— 1, _— flexor cubi- By two heads, one Into the tuberoſity at Tobend the fore - arm. 
from the coracoid the upper en | 
proceſs, and the o- the radius. 
ther, or long head 
from the and 


r 


3 0 


2. Brachialisinternus. From 12 5 os humeri, Into a ſmall tuberoſity To aſſiſt in bending 
| below, and at each at the fore A of the fore - arm. 
fide of the tendon the coron pro- 
ef the deltoides. ceſs of the ulna. 

3• Triceps extenſor By three heads: the Into the upper and To extend the fore- 


cubiti. | from the infe- outer part of the arm. 
= coſta of- the olecranon. 7 
ſcapula; the ſecond, 
from the upper and 


outer part of the os 

homeri; and the 

= 
Mg 

bone. . 


— the 2 
3 r., 1. Sopinator bag 


Frem the outer ridge Into the radius near To afiſt in turning 
and anterior ſurface its ſtyloid proceſs, the palm of the 


of the os humeri, a hand upwards. 
little above its out- 
enſor I — be 
2. Ext carpi ra · Imm rely low Into the npper part To extend the wriſt. 
dialis longus. the origin of the of the metacarpal 
nator longus. 2 of the fore- 
nger. 
3. Extenſur carpi ra- From the outer and ves hs upper part To aſfift the extenſor 
dialis brevis. lower part of the of the me longus. 


outer condyle of bone of the middle 
the os humeri, and finger, | 


15 the upper part of 
Extenſor di F. — pg 

4. Ext igitorum From the outer con- Into the back of eee 
communis. — of the os hu- all en 


$. Extenſor 


1 


| This and the following pair are called teres, from their being of a and _ ſha q 
8) This muſcle affords a paſſage to the muſculo-cutancous nerye, = * * 


Part II. 
the 
and To roll the os humeri Nate 


E 7 


Wr nf 


Name. Origin, Inſertion. Uſe. 
5. Extenſor minimi From the outer con - Into the bones of the To extend the little — 
digiti. _= of che 0shu- little finger. finger. das 
6. Extenſor carpi ul- From — outer con - Into che metacarpal To aſſiſt in extendi 
naris. — 1 the wriſt. * 
| Bs ger. 1 
7. Anconzus (v). From on che outer eon- Into the outer * To extend the fore 
| Ft Ayle of che os hu- of che ulna. arm. 
meri. 
8. Flexor carpi ulna. From the inner con- Into the os piſiforme. To aſſiſt in bending | 
ris. dyle of the os hu- the hand, 
ids Nu - meri, and anterior che 
edge of the olecra- 
non (w). 


c 9. Palmaris longus. From the inner con- Into the internal an - To bend the hand. 


dye of the os hu- nular ligament, and 


— 7 [3-54 a} poneuroſis palma- 
10. Flexor carpi ra- From the inner con- Into ns (x) m To bend = hand. 
dialis. dyle of the os la- _ of the ore 
ei,, nger. 


1 Pronator radii From the 'outer con- Into the anterior and To roll * hand in- 


teres. b dyle of the os hu. convex edge of the wards. 
meri, and coronoid radius near its 
proceſs of the ulna. middle, 
12. Flexor ſublimis Foun the inner con- Into the ſecond bone To bend the ſecond 
perforatus (v). . dyle of the os hu- of each finger, joint of the finger. 
merxi, inner edge of 
the coronoid pro- 
= of . * 
and upper an- 
terior part of * 
13. Supinator radii From the- outer con- Into the anterior, in- To roll the radius 
brevis. dyle of the os hu- ner, and upper part outwards. . 
meri, and poſterior * the radius. 
ſurface and outer 
edge of the ulna. 
14. Abductor polli- From the middle and By two tendons into To 8 the firſt | 
eis 9 back part of the the os trapezium, bone of the thumb - 
ulna, interoſſeous and firſt. bone of _ outwards, 
br ns and ra- the thumb. 


15. Extenſor minor 2 — the back Into the convex part Te extend the ſecond 


pollicis. of the ulna, and in- of the ſecond bone bone of the thumb 
teroſſeous ligament of the thumb.  obliquelyoutwards.. 
and radius. 
16. Extenſor major From the back ef the Into the third and Tof _ the thumb 
pollicis. ulna and interoſſe- laſt bone of the nely back 
ous ligament. thumb. _ 
17. Indicator. From e middle. of Into the metacarpal To. extend the fore-- 
| "the un. bone of. the fore- finger, | 1 
finger. 8 
18 Flexor 


80 called from n, n | 
Between the two origins of this muſcle we find the ulnor-nerve going to ih fore arm. 
The aponeuroſis patmaris is a tendinons membrane that extends over the palm of the hand. Some ana- 


3 have ſuppoſed it to be a production of the tendon of this muſcle, but without ſufficient grounds; for in 
ſome ſubjects we find the palmaris longus inſerted. wholly into the annular ligament, ſo as to perfectly di- 


ſtinct from this aponenroſis; and it now and chen happens, that no palmazis longus is to be found, Shares, this | 
_ expanſion is never deficient. . 


(r) This muſcle is named perforatus, on account of the four tendons 3 in. which it terminates, * perforited. 


by thoſe of another muſcle, the perforans. 


4 


718 N A T © M Y. Part Il. 
— 8. Fl Rane e 1 ö of To bend (hs lat joine - 
| Tr exor 6 part 0 c nt | 
Kr | perforats, fore part of of the the laſt bone of of the fingers. — — 
ulna, and interoſ- cach of the fingers. 
ſeons li 
19. Flexor longus From 2 and Into the laſt joint of To bend the laſt joint 
pollicis. =_ part of the the thumb, of the thumb, 
*. | 
20. Pronator radii From the owe _ Into ang radius, op- To roll the ot in- 
ratus. lower e polite to its origin, wards,and of courſe 
5 ulna. Fs gn. to aſſiſt in the pro- 
nation of the 1 
—— 1. Lumbricales (z). From che tendons of Into the tendons of To bend the firſt, and 
the — | the extenſor digi- to extend the two 
| torum communis. laſt joints of the 
fingers (A). 
2. AbduQtor brevis From the tore part Into the outer ſide of To move the thumb 
pollicis. of the internal an- the 2d bone of the from tlie — 


nular ligament, os thumb, near its 
ſeaphoides, and one root. 

of the tendons of 

the abductor lon- 


pollicis. 

3. Opponens pollieis. From th the inner and Into the firſt bone of To move the thumb 
anterior part of the the thumb. inwards,andtoturn . 
internal annular li- it upon its axis. 

ament, and from d 
e os ſeaphoides. 
4. Flexor brevis pol- From the os trapezoi- Into the oſſa ſeſamoi- To bend the ſecond 
licis. des, internal annu- dea and ſecond joint of the thumb. 


lar ligament, os boneof the thumb. 
magnum, and os 
unciforme. . 
5. Abductor pollicis. From the metacarpal Into the baſis of the To move the thumb 
bone of the middle ſecond bone of the towards the fingers. 
finger thumb. | 
6. AbduRtor indices. From the inner fide Into the firſt bone of To move the fore fin- 
of the firſt bone of the fore finger po- ger towards the 
the thumb, and ſeriorly. thumb. 
ſrom the os ye | 
| Ziam. | 
7. Palmaris brevis. From the internal an- Into the os piſiſarme, To contract che palm 
nmiüular ligament, and and the ſkin cover- of the hand. 
aponcuroſis palma- ing the abductor 


ris. minimi digiti. 
8. Abductor minimi From the internal an- Into the of the To draw the little 
digiti. nular ligament and firſt bone of the finger ſrom thereſt. 
os piſiforme. little finger. 
9. Flexor parvus mi- From the os uncifor- Into the firſt bone of To bend thelittle fin- ; 
nimi digiti. me and internal an- the little finger. ger. 
nular ligament. 
10, Abductor meta- From the os uneifor- Into the metacarpal TO bat bone 
carpi minimi digiti. me and internal an- bone of the little towers Fe reſt, 
nular ligament. finger. 
. Interoſſei interni. Situated between the Into the roots of the To exten ungers 
metacarpal bones. fingers. and move e m to- 
e Wards the chumb 
(B)- 3 
12. Interoſſei 


K ths 


* 


— = * 
1 N ; . - 
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80 nated from their being tape ped ebe like the lumbricus or Sg: 
Fallopius was the firſt who remarked the two oppoſite uſes of this muſele. Their extending power is 
to "A connection with the extenſor communis. 


> The third interoſſeus internus (for there are four of the externi and three of the interni) differs from the 


reſt in drawing the middle finger from the thumb. 


ANA T O M Y. 


| Name.. 


22 


Ny , Infertion, Lee. 

12. Interoſſei externi. Situated betwern the Into the roots ef the To * the fin- Muſcles. 
metacarpal bones fingers. ers; but the firſt 
on che back of the | raws the middle 
hand, | finger inwards, the 

| | 25 | ſecond draws it ont- 

| wards, and the third 

draws the ring ſin- 
5 ger inwards. 
| MvuscLEs at the baccx . 
part of the pelvis, EE. 
and upper part of {a FFT | 

the thigh, - 1. Glutæus (c) max-- From the ſpine of the Into the upper part To extend the thigh 

un 1 ilium, poſterior ſa- of the /inea aſpera and draw it out- 

| cro iſchiatic liga- of the os femoris. wards. 
| | ments, os ſacrum, 

2. Glutæus medius. From the ſpine and Into the outer and To draw the thigh 

£40 ſuperior larface of back part of the outwards and a lit- 

the ilium. great trochanter of tle backwards, and 

ins. x the os femoris. when it is bended, 

to roll it. 


3. Glutæus minimus. From the outer ſur- Into the upper and To aſſiſt the former. 
face of the thum anterior part of the | 
and the border of great trochanter, 
3 its great niche. | 
4. Pyriformis (p). From the anterior Into a cavity at the To roll the thigh out- 
| part of the os ſa- root of the trochan- wards. 


derum ter major. 


minor. 


on the thigh | 2 } 8 
(6), - - 1. Biceps flexor cru- By two heads; one Into the upper and To bend the leg. 


ris. from tlre tuberofity back part of the fi- 
of the iſchium, bula (H). 
5 b n.. 3 FEEL 3 e | 2 | 2 EL 
(e) Fran yas rec, nates, (o) So named from its pear-like ſlaa de. 
E) The two portions of this muſcle having been deſcribed as two diſtinct muſcles by ſome anatomiſts, 


tions. „ 
| 8 This muſcle is not of the ſquare ſhape its name would ſeem to indicate. 13 r 
g) The muſcles of che leg and thigh are covered by a broad tendinous membrane called faſola lata, that 


knee, gradually diſappears on the leg. It is thickeſt on the inſide of the thigh. 
(u) The tendon of this muſcle forms tlie outer hain-ſ ring. 


5. Gemini (z). By two portions, one Into the ſame cavity To roll the thigh out- 
from the outer fur- as the pyriformis. wards, and likewiſe 
| face of the ſpine to confine the ten- 
of the ifchium ; don of the obtura- 
the other from the tor internus, when 
tuberoſity of the the latter is in ac- 
iſchium and poſte- 1 
rior ſacro-iſchiatic 
ligament. 5 | CCC 
6. Obturator internus. From the ſuperior Into the ſame cavity To roll the thigh out- 
half of the inner with the former. Wards. 
border of the fo- | 
ramen thyroideum, 
7. Quadratns (r) fe- From the tuberoſity Into a ridge between To move the thig 
moris, | of the iſchium. the trochanter ma- outwards. 
| 3 . jor and trochanter 


have occaſioned it to be named gemini. The tendon öf the obturator internus runs between theſe two por- | 


ſurrounds them in the manner vi a ſheath, It is ſent off from the tendons of the glutzi and other muſeles, and 
dipping down between the muſcles it covers, adheres to the linea aſpera, and ſpreading over the joint of the 


e 2 and the outer edge 


tibi 
3. Semi-membrano- From the tuberoſity Into the upper and To bend the leg. 


ſus (1). of the iſchium. back part the 
head of the tibia. | 
4- Tenſor vaginæ . Into the inner ſide of To ſtretch the faſcia. 
moris, anterior ſpinous pro- the faſcia lata, 
cels of the ilium. which covers the 
| * 3 outſide of thethigh. . 
5. Sartorius. From the ſuperior aud Into the upper and in - To bend the leg in- 
3 anterior ſpinous pro- ner part of the ti- wards (x). 
| ceſs of the ilium. bia. NN 
6. Nectus. y two tendons; one Into the upper and To extend the leg. 
TE from the anterior fore-part of the pa- | 
* 1 and inferior ſpi- rela, 
BF os nous proceſs of the 
ilium; the other 
from the poſterior 
edge of the coty- 
| loid cavity. | 
7. Gracilis. From the fore · part of Into the upper and in- To bend the leg. 
Es IT egG- 8 the ti- 


8. Vaſtusexternus (L). From the anterior and To the upper and out- To extend the leg. 
lower Part of the er part of the pa- | | | 
great trochanter, tella. 


of the linea aſpera. 


9. Vaſtns internus. From the inner edge Into the upper and To extend the leg. 
of the linea aſpera, inner part of 
beginning between patella. 
the fore-part of the 
os femoris and the 
root of the leſſer 


„ trochanter. 


10. Cruræus (1). From the outer and Inte the upper part of To extend the leg. 
1 b anterior part of the the patella. IF 


leſſer trochanter. 

11. Pectinalis. From the anterior Into the upper and To draw thethighin- 
edge of the os pu- fore part of the li- wards, upwards, 
bis, or pectinis, as nea aſpera. And to roll it a little 

2 ſometimes call - outwards. 
Ne 18. 1 9 He 8 132. Abdudr 


— 0 wn 
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(i) 80 named on account of its origin, which is by a broad lat tendon bree inches long. | 5 
(1) Spigelius was the firſt who gave this the name of ſurtorius, or the taylor's muſcle, from its uſe in croſſing 


the legs. 


(1) The vaſtus externus, vaſtus internus, and cruræus, are ſo intimately connected with each other, that 


ſo me anatomiſts have been induced to conſider them as à friceps, or ſingle muſcle with three heads. 


() Under the cruræus we ſometimes meet with two ſmall muſcles, to which Albinus has given the name 


of ſub-crurexi. They terminate on each ſide of the patella, and 2 the capſular ligament from bein 
pinched. When they are wanting, which is very often the caſe, 
adhering to the capſula. | 


ome of the fibres of the cruræus are — 


A 


A 0 M „. 


Name. Origin. Inſertion. | Ve. 
12. Abductor longus From Pray K and Near the middle and" 
femoris (x). fore part of the os back part of the li- 


. pubis. nea aſpera. | 
1, Abduclor brevis From the fore * of Into the inner and | To draw the thigh 
femoris, the ramus of the os upper 2 of the ( inwards, upwards, 
pera. 


pubis. linea a [ and to roll italittle 
14. Abductor mag- From the lower and Into the _ length | outwards. 5 

nus femoris. fore part of the ra- of the linea aſpera. 

"i | 5 | 
15. Obturator exter- From part of the ob- Into the os femoris To move the thigh 
nus, turator ligament, near the root of ontwards in an ob- 
and the inner half the great trochan- lique direQion, and 
of the circumfe- ter. likewiſe to bend 
re of the for and draw it in- 
1 oideum. Wards. 

Moscrzs on the leg, 1. Gaſtrocnemius ( 0) 8 mY eads; one By a great round ten- To extend the foot. 
externus. from the inner con- don, common to 


dyle, the other from this and the follow- 

the outer condyle ing muſcle. 

of the os femoris. 
2. Gaſtrocnemius (v) By two heads; one By a large tendon To extend the foot. 

internus. from the back part (the tendo achillis) 

of the head of the common to this and 

fibula, the other the former muſcle, 

from the upper and into the lower and 

back part of the back part of the os 

tibia. calcis. 


3. Plantaris (2 From the upper and Into tlie inſide of the To aſſiſt in extending | 


poſterior part ofthe back part of the os the foot. 
outer condyle of the calcis, 
os e 


+ Popliteus ( 1 From the outer con- Into the upper and Tg aſliſt in W 


 dyle of the thigh. inner part of the the leg and rolling 


tibi. it inwards. 
5. Flexor longus digi- From che upper and By four tendons, To bend the laſt Joint 
| torum pedis (s) inner oa of the which, after paſſing of the toe. | 


tibi through the perfo- 
| rations in thoſe of 

the flexor digito- 

rum brevis, are in- 

ſerted into the laſt 

bone of all the toes 

except the great 


toe. 
6. Flexor longus pol- From the back part, Into the laſt bone of To _ the | gr eat 
licis pedis. and a little below the great toe. toe 
the head of the fi- 
Vor. I. - „ 4Y 7. Tibialis 


(x) This and the two ws following mu is have been uſually, but improperly, conſidered as forming a ſingle 
muſcle with three heads, and on t 


at account named triceps femoris. 
— 1 Taspoxrnpe, fura, ve the calf of the leg. 0 | 
P) This muſcle is by ſome anatomiſts named ſoleus, on account of its "A faves like the ſole- ih. 
Q) This muſcle has gotten the name of plantaris, from its being ſuppoſed to furniſh the aponeuroſis that 


cor the ſole of the foot ; ; but it does not in the leaſt contribute to the formation of that tendinous ex- 
nſion. 


{ 65 So called on account of its munten at the ham ( poples). 
de 


This muſcle, about the middle of the foot, unites with a fey ma, which, from i its having firſt becn 
cribed by Sylvius, is uſually called maſſa carnea Je STLYIT. >, 


Name. 


J. Tibialis poſticus. 


8. Peroneus longus. 


9. Peroneus brevis, 


2 pedis. 


pollicis pedis. 


Moscrzs on the foot, 
| en pedis. 


torum pedis, 


3. Abductor pollicis From the inner and Into the 


pedis. 
4. Abductor 
digiti. 


11. Peroncus tertius. 


12. Tibialis anticus. 


A M A T M Y. 


Origin. 


and outer edge of 
the tibia, and like - 
wiſc from the in- 
teroſſcous ligament 
and adjacent part 
of the fibula. 
From the outer ſide 
of the head of the 
tibia, and alſo from 
the upper, anterior, 
and outer part of 
the perone or fibu- 
la, to which it ad- 
heres for a conſi- 
derable way down. 
From the outer and 
fore - part of the fi- 
bula. 


er, and fore part 
of the tibia, inter- 
oſſeous ligament, 
and inner edge of 
the fibula. 

From the fore - part 
of the lower half 
of the fibula, and 


Inſertion, Ce. 


upper part of the wards, 
os naviculare and 
fide of the os cu- 
nciforme medium. 


Into the metatarſal To move the foot out- 
bone of the great wards, 
loc. 


Into the l To aſſiſt the laſt de- 
done of the little ſcribed muſcle. 
toc, 


IO, Exatnibe longus From the upper, out- By four tendons into To extend the toes. 


the firſt joint of the 
ſmaller toes. 


Into the metatarſal To bend tlie foot. 
bone of the little 
toe. : 


from the interoſ- 


ſcous ligament. 
From the upper and 


fore part of the ti- 
bia. 


13. 8 proprius From the upper and Into the convex ſur- 


fore part of the ti- 
bia. | 


anterior part of the 
os calcis. 


LA 


2. Flexor brevis digi- From the lower part By four 


of the os calcis. 


lower part of the 
os calcis. 


cle of the os calcis, 
the root of the me- 
tatarſal bone of the 
little toe, and alſo 
from the aponcuro- 


Into the os cunie- To bend the foot. 
forme i internum. 


To extend the great 


face of the bones of toe. 


the great toe. 


1. Extenſor brevis di- From the upper and By four tendons ; one To extend the toes, 


of which joins the 
tendon of the ex- 
ternus * polli- 
cis, and the other 
three the tendons 


of the extenſor di- 


gitorum longus. 


tendons, To bend the ſecond 
which, after af- joint of the toes. 
fording a paſſage 
to thoſe of the flex - 


or longus, are in- 

ſerted into the ſe- 

cond phalanx of 

each of the ſmall 

tocs. 

firſt joint of To move the great 
the great toe. toe from the other 

toes, 


minimi- From the outer tuber- Into the outer ſide To draw the little toe 


of the firſt joint of outwards. 


the little toe, 


J. Lumbricales 


From the back part Into the inner and To move the foot in- Mules 


41 M | 


Name. 


the flexor longus 
digitorum pedis. | 


6. Flexor brevis pol- From the inferior and 
anterior part of the 
os calcis, and alſo 

from the inferior 


licis pedis. 


T 0 M v. 


Ori gin. 


Inſartion. 


Uſe. 
expanſion at the wards, 

upper part of the 

toes. 
By two tendons into To bend the firſt joint 
de firſt joint of of the great toe. 

e great toe. | | 8 


part of the os cu- 
neiformeexternum. 


7. Adductor pollicis From near the roots 
of the metatarſal 


bones of the 2d, 
3d, and 4th toes. 


pedis. 


Into tlie outer os ſe- To FOR the great toe 
ſamoideum, or firſt nearer to the reſt, 
Joint of the great 
toe. 


8. Tranſyerſales pe- From the outer and Into the inner os ſe- To contract che . 


dis. Ander part of the 
anterior end of the 

metatarſal bone of metatarſal bone of 

the little toe. 


ſamoideum, and an- 
terior end of the 


the great toe. 


9. Flexor previs mi- From the baſis of the Into the firſt joint of To bend the little toe. 


nimi digiti pedis. 


metatarſal bone of the little toe. 


the little toe. 
10. Interoſſei pedis Situated between the 


interni (1). metatarſal bones. 
ni (v). 
EXPLANATION or PLATES XXIII. au XXIV. % 


PLATE XXIII. 


FIG. 1. The MuscrEs immediately under the com- 
mon teguments on the anterior part of the body are 


repreſented on the right ſide; and on the left ſide the 


MuscLEs are ſeen which come in view when the ex- 
terior ones are taken away. 
A, The frontal muſcle. 
roſis which joins it to the vecipiral ; hence both named 
occipito-frontalis, C, Attolens aurem. D, The car. 
E, Anterior auris. F F, Orbicularis pal pebrarum. 
G, Levator labii ſaperioris ala que naſi. H, Levator 
anguli oris. I, Zy gomaticus minor. K, Zygomaticus 
major. L, Maſſeter. M, Orbicularis oris. N, De- 
preſſor labii inferioris. O, Depreſſor anguli oris. 
P, Buceinator. 2. Platyſma myoides. RR, Ster- 
| no- eleido - maſtoidæus. S, Part of the trapezius. T, 
Part of the ſcaleni. | 
1 Sur ERROR EXTREMITY.—U, Deltoides. V, Pecto- 
ralis major. W, Part of the latiſſimus dorſi. XX, Bi- 
ceps flexor eubiti. Y Y, Part of the brachialis exter- 
nus. Z Z, The beginning of the tendinous aponeu- 

roſis (from che 3 which is ſpread over the muſ- 
cles of the fore- arm. a a, Its ſtrong tendon inſerted 
into the tubercle of the radius. b b, Part of the bra- 
chialis internus. e, Pronator radii teres. d, Flexor 
carpi radialis. e, Part of the flexor carpi ulnaris. 
f, Palmaris longus. g, Aponeuroſis pal maris. 
maris brevis. 1, Ligamentum carpi annulare. 2 2, Ab- 
ductor minimi digiti. h, Supinator radii longus. 


B, The tendi nous aponeu- 


cis brevis. 


anticus major. 


3. Pal- 


i, The tendons of the thumb. k, Abductor pollicis. 


1, Flexor pollicis longus. m m, The tendons of the 


Fs 


723 
5 Of the 
5. Lumbricales pedis. From the 99 of Into the tendinous To draw the toes in- Muſeles. 


and alſo to bend it. 


flexor ſublimis perforatus, profundus perforans, and 


lumbricales.— The ſheaths are entire in the right hand, 


— in the left cut open to ſhow the tendons of t e flexor 
profundus perforating the ſublimis. 
MvusCLEs not referred to—in the left ſuperior extre- 


mity.— n, Pectoralis minor, ſeu ſerratus anticus minor. 


o, The two heads of (x x) the biceps. p, Coraco- 
q q, The long head of the triceps extenſor 


brachialis. 
cubiti. rr, Teres major. {f, Subſcapularis. t t, Ex- 
tenſores radiales. u, Supinator brevis. v, The cut 
extremity of the pronator teres. 
mis yerforatus. x, Part of the flexor profundns, 
y, Flexor pollieis longus. 2, Part of the flexor polli- 
4, Abductor minimi digiti. 5, The four 
lumbricales, 

TrUNK.—6, Serrated extremities of the ſerratus 
37 * uns externus abdominis. 
8 8, The linea alba. 9, The umbilicus. 10, Pyra- 
midalis. 11 11, The 3 cord. On the left 


w, Flexor ſubli - 


ſide it is covered by the cremaſter. 12 12, Rectus 
abdominis. 13, Obliquus internus. 14 14, &c. In- 
tercoſtal muſcles. 


INFERIOR EXTREMITIES.—4 a, The gracilis, bb, 
Parts of the triceps. c, Pectialis. 
nus. ee, Hiacus internus. /, Part of che glutæus 
medius. g, Part of the glutæus minimus. , Cut 
extremity of the rectus cruris. i i, Vaſtus externus, 
k, Tendon of the rectus cruris. 4 /, Vaſtus internus. 

4Y 2 


* 8 


—— On e * 


(r) The interoſſet interni are three in number; their uſe is to draw the ſmaller toes towards the great toe. 
v ) The interoſſei externi are four in number; the firſt ſerves to move the fore-toe towards the g 


ther 1 move the toes outwards. 


1 — 
* 


great tec: 


All the intceroſſei aſſiſt in extending the toes. 


d d, Pſoas mag- 


* Sartorius 


724 . Part II. 
Of the, * Sartorius maſcle. * Fleſhy origin of the tenſor ticns major. 8, Part of the obliquus internus abdo- Of d 


| Muſcles. vaginæ fæmoris or membranoſus. lis tendinous apo- minis. | "4 Muſcles. 
© neuroſis covers (5) the vaſtus externus in the right ſide. SvurzrIor ExTREMITY.—Right fide. T, Deltoides ve 


11, Paroti 
maſtoidazus. o, Part of the trapezius, p, Sterno- 


g, Submaxillary gland in ſitu. 


m m, Paiclla, n, Ligament or tendon from it to the 
tibia, o, Rectus cruris. 7 Cruræus. 9 9, The 
tibia, r, Part of the Gemellus or gaſtrocnemius ex- 
teruus.? , Part of the ſoleus or gaſtrocnemius 
internus, f, Tibialis anticus. 2, Tibialis poſticus. 
v v, Peronzi muſcles. w , Extenſor longus digi- 
torum pedis. 
, Abductor pollicis pedis. 


Fig. 2. The Mosci Es, GLanvs, &c. of the Left side 


of the face and neck, after the common Teguments 
and Platyſma myoides have been taken off. 


a, The frontal muſcle, b, Temporalis and tempo- 
ral artery. c, Orhicularis palpebraram. d, Levator 
labii ſuperioris alæqui naſi. e, Levator anguli oris. 

f, Zygomaticus. g, depreſſor labii inferioris. h, De- 
k, Maſſeter. 


preſſor anguli oris. i, Buceinator. 


gland. m, Its duct. n, Sterno-cleido- 


hyoidæus. q, Sterno-thyroidzns, r, Omo-hyoidzas. 
f, Levator ſcapulæ. t t, Scaleni. u, Part of the ſple- 


Fig. 3. The MoscrzEs of the race and Neck in view 


after the exterior ones are taken away. 
a a, Corrngator ſupercilii. b, Temporalis, c, Ten- 
don of the levator palpebræ ſuperioris. d, Tendon 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum. c, Maſſeter. f, Buc- 


cinator. g, Levator anguli oris. h, Depreſſor labii 


ſuperioris alæque naſi. i, Orbicularis oris. k, Depreſ- 


for anguli oris. 1, Muſcles of the os hyoides. m, Ster- 
no- cleido-maſtoidæus. | * 4 . 


Fic. 4. Some of the Musci.zs of the Os Hyoides 
and Submaxillary Gland. . 


4, Part of the maſſeter muſcle. b, Poſterior head 


of the digraſtic. c, Its anterior head. d d, Sterno- 
hyoidzns. e, Omo-hyoidæus. f, Stylo-hyoidzus. 


- F16.5. The Submaxillary Gland and Du. 


a, Maſculus mylo-hyoidzus. b, Hyo-gloſlus. c, Sub- 
maxillary gland extra ſitu. d, Its duct. 2 5 


PLATE XXIV. 


Fic. 1. The Muscr Es immediately und the com- 


mon teguments on tlie poſterior part of the body, are 
repreſented in the right ſide; and on the left ſide the 
MoscrEs are ſcen which come in view when the cxte- 
rior ones are taken away. L | f 
HEAD. AA, Occipito-frontalis. B, Attollens 
D, Maſſeter, E, P 
Txvnx.—Right 


idzus internus. F 
ſide. FFF, Trapezius ſea cucul- 


laris. GG GG, Latiffimas dorſi. H, Part of the 


_— externus abdominis. 
Tunk.—Left ſide. I, Splenius. K, Part of the 


_ eomplexns. L, Levator ſcapulæ. M, Rhomboides. 


NN, Serratus poſticus inferior. O, Part of the lon- 
giſimus dorſi. P, Part of the ſacro-lumbalis. Q, Part 


el the ſemi - ſpinalis dorſi. R, Part of the ſerratus an- 


x x, Extenſor longus pollicis pedis. 


C, Part of the orbicularis palpebrarum. 


U, Triceps extenſor cubiti. V, Supinator longus. 
WW, Extenſores carpi radialis longior and brevior. 
XX, Extenſor carpi ulnaris. Y Y, Extenſor digito- 
rum communis. Z, Abductor indicis. 12 3, Exten- 
ſores pallicis, 

SUPERIOR EXTREMITY.—Lefr fide, a, Supra ſpi- 
natus. b, Infra-ſpinatus. c, Teres minor. d, Te- 
res major, e, Triceps extenſor cubiti. ff, Exten- 
ſores carpi radiales. g, Supinator brevis. h, Indica- 


tor. 12 3, Extenſores pollicis. i, Abductor minimi 


digiti. k, Interoſſci. 


IxTEIIOR ExXTREMITY.— Right fide, 1, Glutæus 


maximus. m, Part of the Glutæus medius. n, Ten- 
ſor vaginæ femoris. o, Gracilis. p p, Abductor fe- 
moris magnus. q, Part of the vaſtus internus. r, Se- 


mimembranofas. s, Scmitendinoſus. t, Long head 
of the biceps flexor cruris. un, Gaſtrocnemius ex- 


ternus ſeu gemellus. v, Tendo Achillis. W, Soleus 
ſeu gaſtroenemius internus. x x, Peronæus longus and 
brevis. y, Tendons of the flexor longus digitorum 
pedis;—and under them * flexor brevis digitorum pe- 
dis. z, Abductor minimi digiti pedis. | 2 
InyFERIOR EXTREMITY,—Left ſide. mn, n, o, p, 7 
r, , t, v, ww, * x, , 2, Point the ſame parts as in 
the right ſide. a, Prrjfacntts. b b, Gemini. cc, Obtu- 
rator internus. 4, 11 femoris. e, Coccygæus. 
J, The ſhort head of the biceps flexor cruris. gg, Plan- 
taris. /, Poplitzns. i, Flexor longus pollicis pedis. 


Fic. 2. The Palm of the Left Hand after the com- 


mon os eg are removed, to ſhow the MuscrIEs 
of the Fingers. 


a, Tendon of the flexor carpi radialis. b, Tendon 


of the flexor carpi ulnaris. c, Tendons of the flexor 
ſublimis 188 profundus perforans and lumbri- 
cales. d, Abductor pollicis. e e, Flexor pollicis lon- 

s. f, Flexor pollicis brevis. g, Palmaris brevis. 

„Abductor minimi digiti. i, Ligamentum carpian- 
nulare. k, A probe put under the tendons of the flexor 
digitorum ſublimis; which are perforated by 1, the 


flexor digitorum profundus. m m mm, Lumbricales. 


n, Abductor pollicis. 


Fi. 3 A Fore-· view of the foot and Tendons of the 


1 Flexores Digitorum. | 
a, Cut extremity of the tendo Achillis. b, Upper 
part of the aſtragalus. c, Os calcis. d, Tendon of 
the tibialis anticus. e, Tendon of the extenſor polli- 
cis longas. f, Tendon of the peronæus brevis. g, Ten- 
dons of the flexor digitorum longus, with the nonus 
Veſalii hh, The whole of the flexor digitorum 
brevis. Ts 0 
Fi. 4. MuscrIEsõ of the Anus. 

a a, An out line of the buttocks, and upper part of 
the thighs. b, The teſtes contained in the ſcrotum. 
c c, Sphincter ani. d, Anus, e, Levator ani. ff, E- 
rector penis. g g, Accelerator urinæ. h, Corpus ca- 
ver noſum urethræ. | 


Fic. 5. MuscLes of the Penis. 
aa, b, d, ce, ff, h, point the fame as in fig. 4. 
e, Sphincter ani. g g, Tranſverſalis penis. 
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Part III. 


Of the 


| Abdomen. 


- 


TT HE abdomen, or lower belly, extends from the 
lower extremity of the ſternum, or the hollow, 

uſually called the pit of the ſtomach, and more pro- 

perly ſcrobiculus cordis, to the lower part of the 

trunk. t 

It is diſtinguiſhed into three diviſions called regions ; 


of theſe the upper one, which is called the epigaſtric 


_ the ſame diſtance below the navel, 


region, begins immediately under the ſternum, and ex- 
tends to within two fingers breadth of the navel, where 
the middle or umbilical region begins, and reaches to 
The third, which 
is called the hypogaſtric, includes the reſt of the abdo- 
men, as far as the os pubis. | 2&7; 
Each of theſe regions is ſubdivided into three others ; 
two of which compoſe the ſides, and the other the 
middle part of each region. PE, | 
The middle part of the upper region is called epi- 
gaſtrium, and its two fides hypochondria. The middle 


part of the next region is the umbilical region, proper- 


ly ſo called, and its two ſides are the flanks, or iliac 
regions, Laſtly, the middle part of the lower region 
retains the name of hypogaſtrium, and its ſides are 
called inguina or groins. The back part of the abdo- 


men bears the name of lumbar region. 


Theſe are the diviſions of the lower belly, which 
are neceſſary to be held in remembrance, as they fre- 
quently occur in ſurgical and anatomical writing, We 


will now proceed to examine the contents of the abdo- 


men; and after having pointed out the names and. ar- 
rangement of the ſeveral viſcera contained in it, de- 
ſcribe each of them ſeparately, 1 

After having removed the ſkin, adipoſe membrane, 
and abdomiual mnſcles, we diſcover the peritonzum or 


membrane that envelopes all the viſcera of the lower 


belly. This being opened, the firſt part that preſents 
itſelf is the omentum or cawl, floating on the ſarface 
of the inteſtines, which are likewiſe ſeen every where 
looſe and moiſt, and making a great number of cir- 
cumvolutions through the whole cavity of the abdo- 
men. The ſtomach is placed in the epigaſtrium, and 
nnder the ſtomach is the pancreas. The liver fills the 
right hypochondrium, and the ſpleen is ſituated in the 
left. The kidneys are ſeen about the middle of the 
lumbar region, and the urinary bladder and parts of 
= e are ſeated in the lower diviſion of the 


| Seer. I. Of the Peritoneum. 


Tre peritonzum is a ſtrong ſimple membrane, by 
which all the viſcera of the abdomen are ſurrounded, 
and in ſome meaſure ſupported. Many anatomical 
writers, particularly Winſlow, have deſcribed it as be- 
ing compoſed of two diſtinct membranous laminæ; 
but their deſcription Teems to be erroneous. What 
perhaps appeared to be a ſecond lamina, being found 
to be ſimply a cellular coat, which ſends off produc- 
tions to the blood-veſſels paſſing out of the abdominal 


cavity. The aorta and vena cava likewiſe derive a. 
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covering from the ſame membrane, which ſeems to be 


a part of the cellular membrane we have already de- 


ſcribed. 

The peritonæum, by its productions and reduplica- 
tions, envelopes the. Soong part of the abdominal 
viſcera, It is ſoft, capable of conſiderable exten- 
ſion; and is kept ſmooth and moiſt by a vapour, 


which is conſtantly exhaling from its inner ſurface, 


and is returned again into the circulation by the ab- 


This moiſture not ouly contributes to the ſoftneſs 


of the peritonæum, but prevents the attrition, and o- 
ther ill effects which would otherwiſe probably be oc- 
caſioned, by the motion of the viſcera upon each o- 


er. 

When this fluid is ſupplied in too great a quantity 
or the abſorbents become incapable of carrying it off, 
it accumulates, and conſtitutes an aſcites or dropſy of 
the belly; and when by any means the exhalation is 
diſcontinued, the peritonæum thickens, becomes diſ- 
eaſed, and the viſcera are ſometimes found adhering to 
each other. 335 c 


The peritonœum is not a very vaſcular membrane. 


In a ſound ſtate it ſeems to be endued with little or no 


feeling, and the nerves that paſs through it appear to 
belong to the abdominal muſcles. 1 75 


2 * 


Sect. II. Of the Omentum. 


TuE omentum, epiploon, or cawl, is a double mem- 
brane, produced from the peritonæum. It is inter- 
larded with fat, and adheres to the ſtomach, ſpleen, 
duodenum, and colon ; from thence hanging down 


looſe and floating on the ſurface of the inteſtines, Its - 


In ſome it de- 
ſcends as low as the pelvis, and it is commonly longer 


ſize is different in different ſubjects. 


at the left ſide than the right. | 


This part, the ſituation of which we have juft now 
deicribed, was the only one known to the ancients un- 


der the name of epiploon; but at preſent we diſtinguiſh 
three omenta, viz. omentum magnum colico gaſtricum, 


omentum parvum hepatico. gaſtricum, and omentum co- 


licum. They all agree in being formed of two very 


delicate laminæ, ſeparated by a thin layer of cellular 
membrane. | | 


The omentum magnum colico gaſtricum, of which 


we have alrcady ſpoken, derives its arterics from the 


ſplenic and hepatic. Its veins terminate in the vena -: 
portæ. Its nerves, which are very few, come from the 


ſplenic and hepatic plexus. . 


The omentum parvum hepatico gaſtricum, abounds - 


leſs with fat than the great epiploon. It begins at the 


upper part of the duodenum, extends along the leſſer 
curvature of the ſtomach as far as the oeſophagus, and 

der, and be- - 
hind the left ligament of the liver, ſo that it covers 


terminates about the neck of the gall-blad 


the leſſer lobe; near the beginning of which we may 
obſerve a ſmall opening, firſt deſcribed by Winſlow, 


through which the whole ponch may eaſiſ be Aena, | 
| 75 lus cd 


* # 
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Of the ed with air (x). 


The veſſels of the omentum parvum 


— are derived chieſly from the coronary ſtomachic arteries 


97 


and veins. 


The omentum colicum 7 7 at the fore part of the 


cœcum and right ſide of the colon, It appears as a 
hollow conical appendage to theſe inteſtines, and uſu- 
ally terminates at the back of the omentum magnum, 
It ſeems to be nothing more than a membranous coat 
of the cœcum and colon, aſſuming a conical ſhape 
when diſtended with air. 

The uſes of the omentum are not yct ſarisfaQtorily 
determined. Perhaps by its ſottneſs and looſeneſs it 
may ſcrve to prevent thoſe adheſions of the abdominal 
viſcera, which have been found to take place when the 
fat of the omentum has been much waſted, Some au- 


thors have ſu * that it aſſiſts in the preparation 


of bile ; but idea is founded merely on N 


Szcr. III. Of the Stomach. 


Taz ſtomach is a membranous and muſcular bag, 
in ſhape not nnlike a bagpipe, lying acroſs the upper 
part of the abdomen, and inclining rather more to the 
left than the right ſide, 

It has two orificcs, one of which reccives the end 
of the œſophagus, and is called the cardia, and ſome- 
times the left and upper orifice of the ſtomach ; though 


its ſitvation is not much hi her than the other, which 


is * the right and inferior orifice, and more com- 
mon! 
vated than the body of the ſtomach. 

The aliment paſſes down the bees into the 
ſtomach thraugh the cardia, and after having under- 


gone the neceſſary digeſtion, paſſes out at the pylorus 


where the inteſtinal canal commences, 

The ſtomach is compoſed of four tunics or coats, 
which are ſo intimately contiected together that it re- 
”"— no little dexterity in the anatomiſt to demon- 

ttrate them. The exterior one is membranous, _ 


derived from the peritonæum.— The ſecond is a muſ- 


cular tunic, compoſed of fleſhy fibres which are in the 
greateſt number about the two orifices.— The third is 
called the nervous coat, and within this is the villous 


or velvet- like coat which compoſes the inſide of the 


{tomach, 
The two laſt coats being more extenſive than the 


two firlt, form the folds, which are obſerved every 


where in the cavity of this viſcus, and more particu» 


larly about the pylorus ; where they ſeem to impede 


the too haſty excluſion of the aliment, Ing a con- 
ſiderable plait, called va/vula pylori. 

The inner coat is conſtantly moiſtened by. a mucus, 
which approaches to the nature of the ſaliva, and is 
called the gaſtric juice; this liquor has been ſuppoſed 
to be ſecreted by certain minute glands (v) ſeated in 
the nervons tunic, whole excretory ducts open on the 
furtace of the villous coat. 


1 M A T OO M „. 


the priorus; both theſc openings are more ele - 


The arteries of the ſtomach called the gaſtric arte- 


its veins paſs to the ſplenic, and others to the vena 
port# ; and its nerves are chiefly from the cighth pair 
or par vagum. 

The account given of the tunics of the ſtomach 
may be applied to the whole alimentary canal; for 


both the oeſophagus and inteſtines are, like this viſcus, 


compoſed of four coats, 

Before we deſcribe the conrſe of the aliment and 
the uſcs of the ſtomach, it will be neceſſary to ſpeak 
of-other parts which aſliſt in che proceſs of digeſtion. | 


Sect. IV. Of the Oeſophagus. 
THE oeſophagus « or guller i is a membranous and muſ- 


cular canal, extending from the bottom of the mouth 
to the upper orifice of the ſtomach.,—Its upper part 


where the aliment is received is ſhaped fomewhat like 


a funnel, and is called the pharynx. 
From hence it runs down cloſe to the . of the 


vertebræ as far as the diaphragm, in which there is 


an opening through which it paſſes, and then termi- 


nates in the ſtomach about the eleventh or tweltth ver- 


te bra of the back. 

The œſophagus is plentifully ſapplied with arteries 
from the external carotid, bronchial, and ſuperior in- 
tercoſtal arteries ; its veins empty themſelves into the 


vena azygos, internal jugular, and aan veins, 
&c, 


Its nerves are derived chicfly from the eighth pair. 
We likewiſc meet with a mucus in the œſophagus, 


which every where lubricates its inner ſurface, and 


tends to aſſiſt in deglutition.— This mucus ſeems to be 


ſecreted by very minute res, ACE the mucusin other 


parts of the alimentary canal, 


Ser. V. Of the ane, 


Tux inteſtines form a canal, Which is afaally fix 
times longer than the body to which it belongs. This 
canal extends from the pylorus, or inferior orifice of 
the ſtomach, to the anus, 

It will be eaſily underſtood, that a part of ſuch great 


length muſt neceſſarily make many circumvolutions, to 


be confined with ſo many other viſcera within the ca- 
vity of the lower belly. 

Although the inteſtines are in fact, as we have ob- 
ſerved, only one long and extenſive canal, yet difrerent 
parts have, been diſtinguiſhed: by different names. 

The inteſtines are firſt diſtinguiſhed into two parts, 
one of which begins at the ſtomach, and is called the 
thin or ſmall inteſtines, from the {mall ſize of the canal, 
when compared with the other part, which is called 


the /arge inteſtines, and includes the lower portion of 


the canal down to the anus. 
Each of theſe parts has its ſubdiviſions, —The ſmall 
in- 


_— F I. - 
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(x) This membranous bag, though excedingly thin and b e is found cxpable of ſapporting mercu- 


ry, thrown into it by the ſame channel. 


(v) Helter, ſpeaking of theſe glands, very properly ſays, in porcis ane in homine raro obſervantur; 
for although many anatomical writers have deſcribed their appearance and figure, yet they do not ſeem to Te 
been hitherto ſatisſactorily demonſtrated in the human ſtomach ; and the * juice is now more generally 
believed to be derived from the exhalent arterics of the ſtomach. 
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of the inteſtines being diſtinguiſhed into duodenum, jcju - Some authors have conſidered theſe plaits as tending 
Abdomen. num, and ilium, and the larger portion into cœcum, 


- | 1 | . 
4 > * 
to retard the motion of the fæces, in order to afford Abdomen, 


colon, and receum. 1994 

The ſmall inteſtines fill the middle and fore parts of 
the belly, while the large inteſtines fill the ſides and 
both the upper and lower parts of the cavity. 


The duodenum, which is the firſt of the ſmall in- 


teſtines, is ſo called; becavfe it is about 12 ſnches long. 


It begins at the pylorus and terminates in the jejnnam, 


which is a part of the canal obſerved to be uſually mort 
empty than the other inteſtines.— This appearance 
gives it its name, and ke wiſe ſerves to point out where 
it begins. | | OTIS 

The next diviſion is the ilium, which of itſelf ex- 
cceds the united length of the duodenum and jejunum, 
and has received its name from its numerous circumvo- 
lutions. The large eircumvolutien of the ilium co- 
vers the firſt of the large inteſtines called the cc ]ꝗd x), 
which ſeems ere to belong to the colon, being a 
kind of poach of about four fingers in width, and near- 
ly of the ſame length, having exteriorly a little ap- 
pendix, called appendix caci, 

The cœcum is placed in the cavity of the os ilium 
on the right ſide, and terminates in the colon, which is 
the largeft of all the inteftines. | 

This inteſtine aſcends by the right kidney to which 
it is attached, paſſes under the hollow part of the liver, 
and the bottom of the ſtomach, to the ſpleen, to which 


it is likewiſe ſecured, as it is allo to the left kidney; 


and from thence paſſes down towards the os facrum, 
where, from its {trajght courſe, the canal begins to 
take the name of rem. 3 e i 
There are three ligamentous bands extending thro? 


the whole length of the colon, which, by being ſhorter 


than its two inner coats, ſerve to increaſe the plaits on 


the inner ſurface of this gut. "A 
The anus which terminates the inteſtinum rectum, 


is farniſhed with three muſcles; one of theſe is com- 


poſed of circular fibres, and from its uſe in ſhutting the 
paſſage of the anus is called /phinfer ani, 1 
The other two are the /evatores ani, ſo called, be- 
cauſe they ele vate the anus after dejection. When theſe 
by palſy, or any other diſeaſe, loſe the power of con- 
tracting, the anus prolapſes; and when the ſphincter 
is affected by fimilar cauſes, the faces are voided in- 
voluntarily. at Kg e PA. 
It has been already obſerved, that the inteſtinal ca- 
nal is compoſed of four tunics; but it remains to be re- 
marked, that here, as in the ſtomach, the two inner tu- 
nics being more extenſive than the other two, form the 
plaits which are to be ſeen in the inner ſurface of the 
mteſtines, and are called valvulz conniventes, 


nate: 


are ſometimes ruptured; and the diſcharge of 


more time ſor the ſeparation of the chyle; but there © 


are others who attribute to them a different uſe: they 
contend, that theſe valves, by being naturally inclined 
downwards, cannot impede the deſcent of the fæces, 


but cog they are intended to prevent their return up- 
wards, - . 
They are probably deſtined for both theſe uſes ; for 


although theſe tolds incline to their lower fide, yet the 


inequalities they occafion in the canal are ſufficient to 


retard, in ſome meaſure, the cy iy motion of the 
ſæces, and to afford a greater ſurface for the abſorp» 
tion of chyle, and their natural poſition ſeems to ob- 
ſe itſelf to the return of the aliment. | 
Beſides theſe valvulæ conniventes, there is one more 
conſiderable than the reft, called the va/ve Pies colon ; 


which is fonnd at that part of the canal where the in- 


teſtinum ilium is joined to the colon. This valve per- 
mits the alimentary pulp to paſs downwards, but ſerves 
to prevent its return npwards; and it is by this valve, 
that glyſters are prevented from paſſing into the ſmall 
inteſtines (v). 5 | 


Of the little vermiform appendix of the cœeum, it 


will be ſufficient to fay, that its uſes have never yet 
been aſcertained, 
appendices, | BITS | - 

The inteſtines are lubricated by a conftant ſupply of 


mucus, which is probably ſecreted by very minute fol- 


lieles (2). This mucus promotes the deſcent of the a- 
limentary pulp, and in ſome meaſure defends the inner 
ſurface ot the inteſtines from the irritation to which it 
would, perhaps, otherwiſe be continually expoſed from 
the ahment; and which, when in a certain degree, 


excites a painful diſorder called 'co/ic, a name given to 


In birds we meet with two of theſe 


the diſeaſe, becauſe its moſt uſual ſeat is in the inteſti- 


num colon. | 


The inteſtines arc likewiſe frequently diſtended with 


air, and this diſtenſion ſometimes occaſions pain, and 
conſtitutes the flatulent colic. | 
The arteries of the inteſtines are continuations of 


the meſenteric arteries, which are derived in two con- 


ſiderable branches from the aorta, —The redundant 


blood is carried back into the vena portarum. 


In the rectum the veins are called hemrorrhoidal, and 
are there diſtinguiſhed into internal and external: the 


firſt are branches of the inferior meſenterie vein, but 


the latter paſs into other veins. Sometimes theſe veins 


are diſtended with blood from obſtructions, from weak - 


neſs of their coats, or from other canſes, and what we 


call the Hhemorrhoids takes place. In this diſeaſe they | . 


Which 


(x) Anatomiſts have differed with reſpect to this diviſion of the inteſtines, —The method here followed is now - 
generally adopted; but there are authors who allow the name of cæcum only to the little appendix, which has 


likewiſe been called the vermiform appendix, from its reſemblance to a worm in ſize and length. 


(v) This is not invariably the caſe, for the contents of a glyſter have been found not only to reach the ſmall / 


inteſtines, but to be voided at the month. Such inſtances, however, are not common. 

(2) Some writers have diſtinguiſhed theſe glands into miliary, lenticular, &c.— Brunner and Peyer were the 
firſt anatomiſts who deſcribed the glands of the inteſtines, and their deſcriptions were chiefly taken from ani- 
mals, theſe glandular appearances not ſeeming to have been hitherto ſatisfactorily pointed out in the human ſub- 


ject. It is now pretty generally believed, that the mucus which everywhere lubricatcs the alimentary canal, is 
exhaled from the minute ends of arteries; and that theſe extremities firſt open into a hollow veſicle 
' whence the depoſited juice of ſeveral branches flows out through one common orifice, 


blood 


— 


„ from 
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Abdomen. them to be called A ven, 
* The nervcs of the inteſtines are derived from the 
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To convey an idea of the manner in which ſuch a Of the 
deſcent takes place, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Abdomen, 
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tine or omentum, which ou 


cighth pair. 
Sect, VI. Of the Meſentery. 


Tuk name of the meſentery implies its ſituation a- 
midſt the inteſtines, It is in fact a part of the perito- 
næum, being, a reduplication (4) of that membrane 
from cach ſide of the lambar vertebræ, to which it is 
firmly attached, fo that it is formed of two laminæ, 
connected to each other by cellular membrane. | 

The inteſtines, in their different circumvolutions, 


form a great number of arches, and the meſentery ac- 


companies them through all theſe turns ; but by being 
attached only to the hollow part of each arch, it is 
found to have only a third of the extent of the inteſ- 

That part of this membrane which accompanies 1he 


ſmall inteſtines is the ueſentery, properly ſo called; but 


thoſe parts of it which are attached to the colon and 
rectum are diſtinguiſhed by the names of meſo-colon and 
mne ſo- rectum. | f 

There are many conglobate glands diſperſed through 
this double membrane, through which the lacteals and 
lymphatics-paſs in their way to the thoracic duct. The 
blood-veſſels of the meſentery were deſcribed in ſpeak- 
ing of the inteſtines, 

This membrane, by its attachment to the vertebræ, 


ſerves to keep the inteſtines in their natural ſituation. | 
Tux pancreas is a conglomerate gland placed be- 
hind the bottom of the ſtomach, towards the firſt ver- 


The idea uſually formed of the colic called miſerere, is 


perfectly erroneous; it being impoſſible that the in- 


teſtines can be twiſted, as many ſuppoſe they are, in 


that diſeaſe, their attachment to the meſentery effec- 


tually preventing ſuch an accident—hut a diſarrange- 
ment ſometimes takes place in the inteſtinal canal itſelf, 


which is productive of diſagreeable and ſometimes fatal 


conſequences.— This is by an introſuſception of the in- 


teſtine, an idea of which may be eaſily formed, by 


taking the finger of a glove, and involving one part of 
it within the other, | 
If inflammation takes place, the ſtricture in this caſe 


is increaſed, and the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines 


(by which is meant the progreſſive motion of the fæces 
ownwards) is inverted, and what is called the iac 
paſſion takes place. The ſame effects may be occaſioned 
by a deſcent of the inteſtine, or of the omentum either 
with it or by itſelf, and thus conſtituting what is called 
an hernia rupture; a term by which in general is meant 
the falling down or protruſion of any part of the inteſ- 
ht naturally to be contain- 
ed within the cavity of the belly. 


th 


the lower edge of the tendon of the muſculus obliquus 


externus, is ſtretched from the fore-part of the os ilium 
or haunch-bone of the os pubis, and conſtitutes what is 
called 1 or Fallepius's ligament, forming an 
opening, through which paſs the great crural artery 
and vein. Near the os pubis the ſame tendinous fibres 
are ſeparated from each other, and form an opening on 
each tide, called the abdominal ring, through which 
the ſpermatic veſſels paſs in men, and the ligamenta u- 
teri in women. In conſequence of violent efforts, or 
perhaps of natural cauſes, the inteſtincs are found ſome- 
ti mes to paſs through theſe openings; but the perito- 
nzum which incloſes them when in their natural cavity, 
ſtill continues to ſurround them even in their deſcent. 
This membrane does not become torn or lacerated by 
the violence, as might be calily Tp ey but its di- 
latibility enables it to paſs out wich the viſcus, which it 
incloſes as it were in a bag, and thus forms what is 
called the hernial ſac. 

If the hernia be under Poupart's ligament, it is call- 
ed femoral; if in the groin, inguinal (B) ; and ſcro- 
tal, if in the ſcrotum. 
given to the hernia as the contents of the ſac difter, 


whether of omentum only or inteſtine, or both: but 


theſe definitions more properly belong to the province 
of ſurgery. 1 


Sect. VII. Of the Pancreas. 


tebra of the loins; ſhaped like a dog's tongue, with 
its point ſtretched out towards the ſpleen, and its other 
end extending towards the duodenum. It is about 
eight fingers breadth in length, two or three in width, 
and one in thickneſs. 


This viſcus, which is of a yellowiſh colour, ſome- 


what inclined to red, is covered with a membrane 
which it derives from the peritonzum. Its arteries, 
which are rather numerous than Jarge, are derived 
chiefly from the ſplenic and hepatic, and its veins paſs 
into the veins of the ſame name. Its nerves are de- 
rived from the intercoſtal. 

The many little glands of which it has been obſerved 


the pancreas is compoſed, all ſerve to ſecrete a liquor 


called the pancreatic juice, which in its colour, conſiſt- 
ence, and other properties, does not ſeem to differ from 
the ſaliva. Each of theſe glands ſends out a little ex- 
cretory duct, which, uniting with others, help to form 
larger ducts; and all theſe at laſt terminate in one 
common excretory duct (firſt diſcovered by Virtſangus 

| in 


(4a) He who only reads of the reduplication of membranes, will perhaps not eaſily underſtand how the peri- 


Different names are likewiſe 


poſes in the thorax that the other dozs in the abdomen. 


tonzxum and pleura are reflected over the viſcera in their ſeveral cavities ; for one of theſe ſerves the ſame pur- 
This diſpoſition, for the diſcovery of which we are 


indebted to modern anatomiſts, conſtitutes a curious part of anatomical knowledge : but the ſtudent, unaided 
by experience, and aſſiſted only by what the limits of this work would permit us to ſay on the occaſion, would 
probably imbibe only confuſed ideas of the matter; and-.it will perfectly anſwer the preſent purpoſe, if he con- 
ſiders the meſentery as a membrane attached by one of its ſides to the lumbar vertebræ, and by the other to the 
inteſtines, | | | | | 

(2) The hernia congenita will be conſidered with the male organs of generation, with which it is intimately 
connceted. ; 
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Of the 


in 1642), which runs throngh the middle of the gland, 


Abdomen. and is now uſually called dquctus pancreaticus Virtſungi. 
— — 


The blood is conveyed to the liver by the hepatic 


This canal opens into the inteſtinum duodenum, ſome- 
times by the ſame orifice with the biliary duct, and 
ſometimes by a diſtin& opening. The liquor it diſ- 
charges being of a mild and inſipid nature, ſerves to 
dilate the alimentary pulp, and to incorporate it more 
eaſily with the bile. | 


Sect. VIII. Of the Liver. 


Tux liver is a viſcus of conſiderable ſize, and of a 


reddiſh colour; convex ſuperiorly and anteriorly where 
it is placed under the ribs and diaphragm, and of an 
unequal ſarface poſteriorly. It is chiefly ſituated in 
the right hypochondrium, and under the falſe. ribs; 
but it likewiſe extends into the epigaſtric region, where 
it borders upon the ſtomach. It is covered by a pro- 
duction of the peritonæum, which ſerves to attach it 
by three of its reduplications to the falſe ribs. Theſe 
reduplications are called /jgame?nts, e very differ- 
ent in their texture from what are called by the ſame 
name in other parts of the body. The umbillical cord, 
too, which in the fœtus is pervious, gradually becomes 
a ſimple ligament after birth; and, by paſling to the 
liver, ſerves likewiſe to ſecure it in its ſituation. 

At the poſterior part of this organ where the umbil- 
lical veſſels enter, it is found divided into two lobes. 
Of theſe, the largeſt is placed in the _ hypochon- 
drium ; the other, which covers part of the ſtomach, 


is called the /ittle lobe. All the. veſſels which go to 
the liver paſs in at the fiſſure we have mentioned; and 


the production of the peritonzum, which inveſts the 


liver, was deſcribed by Gliſſon, an Engliſh anatomiſt, 


as accompanying them in their paſſage, and ſurround- 


ing them like a glove; hence this production has been 

commonly known by the name of capſu/a of — 4 
but it appears to be chiefly a continuation of the cellular 
membrane which covers the vena porta ventralis. 


The liver was conſidered by the ancients as an organ 
deſtined to prepare and perfect the blood; but later 
diſcoveries have proved, that this opinion was wrong, 
and that the liver is a glandular ſubſtance formed for 
the ſecretion of the bile. „ 
artery and the vena porta. This is contrary to the 
mode of circulation in other parts, where veins _ 
ſerve to carry off the redundant blood: but in this viſ- 
cus the hepatic artery, which is derived from the c&- 
liac, is principally deſtined for its nouriſhment ; and the 
vena porta, which is formed by the union of the veins 
from moſt of the abdominal viſcera, furniſhes the blood 
from which the bile is chiefly to be ſeparated ; ſo that 
theſe two ſeries of veſſels ſerve very diſtin purpoſes. 


The vena porta, as it is ramified through the liver, 


performs the office both of a vein and an artery; for 
like the former it returns the blood from the extremi- 
ties of arteries, while as the latter jt prepares it for 
ſecretion. k | 

The nerves of the liver are branches of the interco- 
Nal and par vagam. The bile, after being ſeparated 
. * FOOL & 9 5 ; 


— 
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from the maſs of blood, in a manner of which mention 
will be made in another place, is conveyed out of this 
organ by very minate excretory ducts, called pori9j- 
liarii; theſe uniting together like the excretory duds 
in the pancreas, gradually form larger ones, which at 
length terminate in a conſiderable canal called dud7us 
he paticus. 5 


8 


SECT. IX. Of the Call. bladder. 


Tux gall- bladder is a little membranous bag, ſhaped 
like a pear, and attached to the poſterior and almoſt 
inferior part of the great lobe of the liver. 


Of the 
Abdomen. 


—— 
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It has two tunics; of which the exterior one is a pro- 


duction of the 33 The interior, orvillous 
coat, is ſapplied with a mucus that defends it from the 


acrimony of the bile, Theſe two coverings are inti- 


mately connected by means of cellular membrane, 
which from its firm gliſtening appearance has general- 
ly been ſpoken of as a muſcular tunic. 

The gall-bladder is ſupplied with blood-veſſels from 


the hepatic arteries. Theſe branches are called the 


cyſtic arteries, and the 
blood, 


Its nerves are derived from the ſame origin as thoſe 


cyſtic veins carry back the 


of the liver. 


The neck of the gall-bladder is continued in the 
form of a canal called duds cyſlicus, which ſoon unites 
with the ductus hepaticus we deſcribed as the excre- 
tory duct of the liver; and forming one common canal, 
takes the name of ductus coledochus communis, through 
which both the cyſtic and hepatic bile are diſcharged 


into the duodenum, This canal opens into the inte- 
ſtine in an oblique direction, firſt paſſing through the 


exterior tunic, and then piercing the other coats after 
running between each of them a very little way. This 
economy ſerves two uſeful purpoſes ;—to promote the 
diſcharge of bile and to prevent its retur | 

The bile may be defined to be a natural liquid ſoap, 
ſomewhat unctuous and bitter, and of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, which eaſily mixes with water, oil, and vinous 
ſpirits, and is capable of diſſolving reſinous ſubſtances, 


Of the bile. 


From ſome late experiments made by M Cadet“, it * Mem. de. | 


appears to be formed of an animal oil, combined with Y Aead. us. 


the alkaline baſe of ſea-ſalt, a ſalt of the nature of 
milk, and a calcareous earth which is ſlightly ferru- 
ginons. | | 

Its definition ſeems ſufficiently to point out the uſes 
for which it is intended (c). It blends the alimentary 
maſs, by dividing and attenuating it; corrects the too 
great diſpoſition to aceſcency, which the aliment ac- 


clencess 


1767. 


quires in the ſtomach; and, finally, by its acrimony, 


tends to excite the 


periſtaltic motion of the inte- 
ſtines. . | 1 


* 


After what has been ſaid, it will be conceived that 


there are two ſorts of bile; one of which is derived 
immediately from the liver through the hepatic duct, 
and the other from the gall- bladder. Theſe two biles, 
however, do not eſſentially differ from each other. 


The hepatic bile indecd is milder, and more liquid than 


the cyſtic, which is conſtantly thicker and yellower; 
| 4 7. and 


(e) The ancients, . who, were not acquaint:d with the real uſe of the liver, conſidered the bile as an 


excrementitious and uſcleſs fluid. 


— 
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Of the and by being bitterer, ſeems to poſſeſs greater activity 
Abdomen. than the other, 


controverſy amongſt anatomical Writers. 


between the ſtomach and the falſe ribs. 


Every body knows the ſource of the hepatic bile, 
that it is ſecreted from the maſs of blood by the liver; 
but the origin of the cyſtic bile has occaſioned no little 
There are 
ſome who contend, that it is ſeparated in the ſabſtance 
of the liver, from whence it paſles into the gall- bladder 
through particular veſſels, In deer, and in ſome other 
quadrupeds, as well as in ſeveral birds and fiſhes, there 
is an evident communication, by means of particular 
veilels, between the liver and the gall-bladder, Bian- 
chi, Winllow, and others, have atlerted the exiſtence 
of ſuch veſſels in the haman ſubject, and na med them 
hepaticyſlic dults ; but it is ceriain that no ſuch ducts 


exiſt.— In obſtructions of the <yſtic duct, the gall- 


bladder has been found ſhrivelled and empty: fo that 
we may conſider the pall-bladder as a reſervoir of he- 


patie bile; and that it is an eſtabliſhed fact, that the 


whole of the bile contained in the gall - bladder is de- 
rived from the liver; that it paſſes from the hepatic to 
the cyſtic dat, and from that to the pall-bladder. 
The difference in the colour, conſiſtence, and taſte of 
the bile, is merely the conſequence of ſtagnation and 
abſorption. When the ſtomach is diſtended with ali- 


ment, this reſervoir undergoes a certain degree of com- 


preſſion, and the bile paſſes out into the inteſtinal ca- 
nal; and in the efforts to vomit, the gall- bladder ſcems 
to be conſtantly affected, and at ſuch times diſcharges 
uſelf of its contents. | 

Sometimes the bile concretes in the gall-bladder, fo 


as to form what are called gall-ftenes (p). When 


theſe concretions paſs into the eyſtie duct, they ſome- 
times occaſion exquiſite pain, by diſtending the canal 
in their way to the duodenum ; and by lodging in the 
ductus choledochus communis, and obſtructing the 
courſe of the bile, this flujd will be abſorbed, and by 
being carried back into the circulation occaſion a tem- 
porary jaundice. 


| Szor. X. Of the Spleen. 


Tux ſpleen is a ſoft and ſpongy viſcus, of a bluiſh 
colour, and about five or ſix fingers breadth in length, 
and three in width, ſituated in the left hypochondrium, 


That ſide of 
it which is placed on the fide of the ribs is convex; and 


the other, which is turncd toward the ſtomach, is 


Concave. | | 

The ſplenic artery, which is a branch from the cæli- 
ac, fupplics this viſcus with blood, anda vein of the ſame 
name carries it back into the vena porta. 

- Its nerves are dorived from a particular plexus called 


the /plenic, which is formed by branches of the inter- 


coſtal nerve, and by the cighth pair, or par vagum. 
The ancients, who ſuppoſed two ſorts of bile, conſi- 


dered the ſpleen as the receptacle of what they called atra 


» 


and the veſlels which ramify through them. 


bilis. Havers, who wrote profcfiedly' on the bones, 
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determined its uſe to be that of ſecreting the ſynovia ; Abdomen. 
aud the late Mr Hewſon imagined, that it concurred - 


with the thymas and iymphatic glands of the body in 
forming the red globules of the blood. All theſe opi- 
nions {ſeem to be equally fanciful. The want of an 
excretory duct has occationed the real uſe of this viſcus 
to be ſtill doubtful. Perhaps the blood undergoes 
ſome change in it, which may alliſt in the preparation 
of the bile, This is the opinion of the generality of 
modern phyſiologiſts; and the great quantity of blood 
with which it is ſapplied, together with the courſe of 
its veins into the vena portæ, ſcem to render this no- 
tion probablc. 


'Secr. XI. Of the Glandule Neuales, Kidntys, 


and Ureter. | 


Tux glandulæ renales, which were by the ancients 
ſuppoſed to ſecrete the atra bilis, aud by them named 
6apſulz atrabilares, are two flat bodies of an irregular 
figure, one on cach fide between the kidney and the 
aorta, | | 

In the foetus they are as large as the kidneys: but 
they do not increaſe afterwards in proportion to thoſe 


parts; and in adults and old people they are generally 


fonnd ſhrivelled, and mach waſted, They have their 
arteries and veins. Their arteries uſually ariſe from 
the ſplenic or the emulgent, and ſometimes from the 
aorta ; and their veins go to the neighbouring veins, 
or to the vena cava. I heir nerves arc branches of 
the intercoſtal. * | 
The uſe of theſe parts is not yet perfectly known, 
In the foetus the ſecretion of nrine muſt be in a very 
{mal} quantity, and a part of the blood may perhaps 
then paſs through theſe channels, which in the adult 
is carried to the kidneys to ſupply the matter of urine, 
The kidneys are two in number, Stated one on the 
right and the other on the left ſide in the lumbar re- 
gion, between the laſt falſe rib and the os ilium, by 
the ſides of the vertebræ. Each kidney in its figure 
reſembles a fort of bean, which from its ſhape is called 
tiduey- bean. The concave part of cach kidney is 
turned towards the aorta, and vena cava aſcendens. 
They are ſurrounded by a good deal of fat, and receive 
a coat from the peritonæum; and when this is removed; 
a very fine membrane is found inveſting their ſubſtance 
Each kidney has a conſiderable artery and vein, 
which are called the emulgent. The artery is a branch 
from the aorta, and the vein paſles into the vena cava. 
Their nerves, which every where accompany the blood- 
veſſels, ariſe from a conſiderable plexus, which is de- 
rived from the intercoſtal, 
In each kidney, which in the adult is of a pretty 
firm texture, there are three ſubſtances to be diſtin- 
guiſhed (Ex). Thc outer part is glandular or 
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(D) Theſe concretions ſometimes remain in the gall-bladder without cauſing any uneaſineſs. Dr Heberden 
relates, that a pall-ſtone weighing two drams was fo ind in the gall-bladder of the late Lord Bath, though he 
had never complained of the jaundice, nor of any diſorder which he coald attribute to that cauſe. Med. 


Tranf. Vol. ii. | | 


(s) The kidneys in the ſoerns are diſtinctly lobulated ; but in the adult they become perfectly firm, ſinooth, 
an | 


regular, 


cortical, 
beyond 


701. 
Kidneys. 
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Of the beyond this is the vaſcular or tubular ſubſtance, and is diſtended in a certain degree, it excites in us a cer- Of the * 
Abdomen. the inner part is papillary or membranous. tain ſenſation, which brings on as it were a voluntary Abdomen. 


mis ia the cortical part of the kidney that the ſe- 


urine. 


cretion is carried on; the urine being here received 
from the minnte extremitics of the capillary arterics, 


is conveyed out of this cortical ſubſtance by an infinite 


number of very ſmall cylindrical canals or excretory 
veſſels, which conſtitute the tubular part. Theſe 
tubes, as they approach the inner ſubſtance of the kid- 
ney, gradually unite together ; and thus forming lar- 
ger canals, at length terminate in ten or twelve little 
protuberances called papillæ, the orifices of which may 
be ſeen without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. Theſe pa- 
pillæ open into a ſmall cavity or reſervoir called the 
pelvis of the kidney, and formed by a diſtin membra- 
nous bag which embraces the papillæ. From this pel- 
vis the urine is conveyed through a membranous canal 
which paſſes out from the hollow fide of the kidney, a 


that the kidneys are two glandular bodies, thro' which 


4 faite and exererientitions flüfd called urine is con- 


Itantly filtering from the maſs of blood. r 
While only a ſinall quantity of urine is collected in 
the bladder, it excites no kind of uneafineſs ; but when 


a greater quantity is accamulated, ſo that the bladder 


contraction of the bladder to promote its diſcharge.— 
But this contraction is not effected by the muſcular 
fibres of the bladder alone: for all theabdominal muſcles 
contract in obedience to our will, and preſs downwards 
all the viſcera of the lower belly ; and theſe powers be- 
ing united, at length overcome the reſiſtance of the 
fibres ſurrounding the neck of the bladder, which di- 
lates and affords a paſſage to the urine through the 
urethra. | | : | 
The frequency of this evacuation depends on the 
quantity of urine ſecreted ; on the degree of acrimony 
it poſſeſſes; on the ſize of the bladder, and on its de- 
gree of ſenſibility, | 
The urine varies much in its colour and contents: 
Theſe varieties depend, on age, ſex, climate, diet, and 
other circumſtances, In infants it is generally a clear 


* 


101 little below the blood veſſels, and is called wreter. watery fluid, without ſmell or taſte. As we advance in 
Ureters. The ureters are each about as large as a common life, it acquires more colour and ſmell, and becomes 
writing-pen. They are ſomewhat curved in their more impregnated with falts. In old people it becomes 
courſe from the kidneys, like the letter /, and at length ſtill more acrid and fetid. | | | 
terminate in the poſterior and almoſt inferior part of In a healthy ſtate it is nearly of a ſtraw colour. — 
the bladder, at ſome diſtance from each other. They After being kept for ſome time, it depoſites a tarta- 
paſs into the bladder in the ſame manner as the ductus rous matter, which is found be compoſed chiefly of 
choledochns communis paſles into the inteſtinum duo- earth and ſalt, and ſoon incruſts the ſides of the veſſel 
denum, not by a direct paſſage, but by an oblique in which it is contained. While this ſeparation is ta- 
conrſe between the two coats; ſo that the diſcharge king place, appearances like minute fibres or threads 
of urine into the bladder is promoted, whilſt its return of a whitiſh colour, may be ſeen in the middle of the 
is prevented. Nor does this mode of ſtructure prevent urine, and an oily ſcum obſerved floating on its furface. 
the paſſage of fluids only from the bladder into the So that the moſt common appearances of the urine 
ureters, bat likewiſe air :—for air thrown into the are ſufficient to aſcertain that it is a watery ſub- 
bladder inflates it, and it continues to be diſtended if ſtance, impregnated with earthy, ſaline, and oily par- 
a ligature is paſſed round its neck ; which ſeems to ticles. 1 55 — 
prove ſufficiently that it cannot paſs into the ureters. The urine is not always voided of the fame colour 
| | Foy and conſiſtence; for theſe are found to depend on the 
SECT. XII. Of the Urinary Bladder. proportion of its watery part to that of its other con- 
1 ſtituent prineiples.— Its colour and degree of fluidity 
101 TE urinary bladder is a membranous and muſcular ſeem to depend on the quantity of ſaline and inflam- 
bag of an oblong roundiſh ſhape, ſituated in the pelvis, mable particles contained in it: ſo that an increa- 
between the os pubis and inteſtinum rectum in men, ſed proportion of thoſe parts will conſtantly give the 
and between the os pubis and uterus in women. Its urine a higher colour, and add to the quantity of ſedi- 
upper and wideſt part is nſually called the bottom, its ment. : | | 
narrow part the neck of the bladder; the former only The variety in the appearance of the urine; depends 
is covered by the peritonzeum, on the nature and quantity of ſolid and fluid atiment 
The bladder is formed of three coats, connected to- we take in; and it is likewiſe occaſioned by the diffe- 
gether by means of cellular membrane. The external rent ſtate of the urinary veſſels; by which we mean the 
or peritonæal, is only a partial one, covering the up- channels through which it is ſeparated from the blood, 
per and back part of the bladder. The middle, or muſ- and conveyed through the pelvis into the'ureters. The 
cular coat, is compoſed of irritable, and of courſe muſ- cauſes of calculons coneretions in the urinary paſſages, 
cular fibres, which are moſt collected around the neck are to be looked for in the natural conſtitution of the 
of the bladder, but not fo as to form a diſtinct muſcle, body, mode of life, &c. - NT, 
or ſphincter, as the generality of anatomiſts have hi- It having been obſerved, that after drinking any 
therto ſuppoſed. e 5 light wine or Spa water, it very ſoon paſſed off by 
The inner coat, thongh much ſmoother, has been urine, it has been ſuppoſed by fome, that the urine is 
ſaid to reſemble the villous tunic of the inteſtines, and not altogerher conveyed to the bladder by the ordinary 
like that is provided with a mncus, which defends it courſe of circulation, but that there muſt certainly ex- 
againſt the acrimony of the urine, iſt ſome other ſhorter means of communication, per- 
01 nh. It will be eaſily conceived from what has been ſaid, haps by certain veſſels between the ſtomach and the 


bladder, or by a retrograde motion in the lymphatics. 
But it is certain, that if we open the belly of a dog, 
preſs out the nrine from the bladder, paſs a ligature 
round the emulgent arterics, aud then ſew up the ab- 


domen, and give him even the moſt diuretic liquor to 


drink, the ſtomach and other channels will be diſtend- 
| 4 Z 2 ed 
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Of tha, ed with it, bat not a drop 
+ have paſſed into the bladder; or the fame thing hap- 
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of urine will be found to 


pens when a ligature is thrown round the two ureters. 
This experiment then ſcems to be a ſufficient proof, 
that all the urine we evacuate, is conveyed to the Kid- 
neys through the emulgent arteries, in the manner we 
have deſcribed. —lt is true, that wine and other liquors 
promote a ſpeedy cvacuation of urine :; but the diſ- 
charge ſeems to be merely the effect of the ſtimulus 
they occaſion ; by which the bladder and urinary parts 
are ſolicited to a more copious diſcharge of the urinc, 
which was before in the-body, and not immediately of 
that which was laſt drank; and this increaſed diſ- 
charge, if the ſupply is kept up, will continue: nor 
will this appear wonderful, if we conſider the great 
capacity of the veſſels that go to the Kidneys; the con- 
ſtant ſupply of freſh blood that is eſſential to health; 
and the rapidity with which it is inceſſantly circulated 
through the heart to all parts of the body, 


SECT, XIII. Of Digeſtion. 

Wi are now proceeding io ſpeak of digeſtion, which 
ſeems to be introduced in this place with propriety, 
after a deſcription of the «»dominal viſcera, the greater 
part of which contribute to this function. By dige- 


ſlion is to be underſtood, the changes the aliment un- 


dergoes for the formation of chyle :—theſe changes 
are effected in the mouth, ſtomach, and ſmall in- 
teſtines. | 8 5 

The mouth, of which every body has a general 
knowledge, is the cavity between the two jaws, formed 
anteriorly and laterally by the lips, tecth, and checks, 
and terminating poſteriorly in the throat. 

The lips and cheeks are made up of fat and muſcles, 
covered by the cuticle, which is continued over the 
whole inner ſurface of the mouth, like a fine and deli- 


cate membrane.—Bclide this membrane, the inſide of 
the mouth is furniſhed with a ſpongy and very vaſcular 


ſubſtance called the gums, by means of which the 
teeth are ſecured in their ſockets. A ſimilar ſubſtance 
covers the roof of the mouth, and forms what is called 
the velum pendulum palati, which is fixed to the ex- 
tremity of the arch formed by the oſſa maxillaria and 
oſſa palati, and terminates in a ſoft, ſmall, and coni- 
cal body, named wwula ; which appears, as it were, 
ſuſpended from the middle of the arch over the baſis of 
the tongue. 

The velum pendulum palati performs the office of a 
valve between the cavity of the mouth and the pha- 
rynx, being moved by ſeveral muſcles (r)- 

The tongue is compoſed of ſeveral muſcles (o) which 
enable it ro perform a variety of motions for the arti- 
culation of the voice ; for the purpoſes of maſtication ; 
and for conveying the aliment into the pharynx, Its 
upper part is covered with papillæ, which conſtitute 
the organ of taſte, and are eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed ; 
it is covered by the ſame membrane that lines the in- 


fide of the month, and which makes at its inferior 
part towards its baſis a reduplication called frenum. 


Poſtcriorly, under the velum palati, and at the baſis * 


of the tongue, is the pharynx: which is the beginning 
of the œſophagus, ſtretched out every way, ſo as to re- 
ſemble the top of a funnel, through which the aliment 
paſſes into the ſtomach. ; | 
The mouth bas a communication with the noſtrils at 
its poſterior and upper part; with the cars, by the Eu- 
ſtachian tubes; with the lungs, by means of the la- 
rynx; and with the ſtomach, by means, of the ceſo- 
phagus. | | 
- The pharynx is conſtantly moiſtened by a fluid, ſe- 
creted by two conſiderable glands called the tonſils, one 
on each ſide of the velum palati. Theſe glands, from 
their ſuppoſed reſemblance to almonds, have likewiſe 
been called amygdalus. | SET 79 
The mouth is moiſtened by a conſiderable quantity 
of ſaliva. This fluid is Cerived from the parotid glands ; 
a name which by its etymology points out their ſitua- 
tion to be near the cars. They are two in number, one 
on each {ide under the os malz : and they are of the con- 
glomerate kind ; being formed of many ſmaller glands, 
each of which ſends out a very ſmall excretory duct, 


which unites with the reſt, to form one common chan- 


nel, that runs over the cheek, and piercing the bucci- 
nator muſcle, opens into the month on cach fide, by 
an orifice into which a briſtle may be eaſily introduced. 
—Belides theſe, the maxillary glands, which are placed 


near the inner ſurface of the angle of the lower jaw on 


each ſide ; the ſublingual glands, which are fitnated 
at the root of the tongue ; the glands of the pa- 


late, which are ſeated in the velum palati; and thoſe 


of the cheeks, lips, &c. together with many other leſs 


conſiderable ones, - pour the ſaliva into the mouth 


through their ſeveral excretory ducts. 

The faliva, like all the other humours of the body, 
is found to be different in different people: but in ge- 
neral, it is a limpid and inſipid fluid, without ſmell in 
healthy ſubjects; and theſe properties would ſeem to 
prove that it contains very few ſaline or inflammable 
particles, | ws 4 

The uſcs of the ſaliva ſcem to be to moiſten and 
lubricate the mouth, and to aſſiſt in reducing the ali- 
kata into a ſoft pulp before it is conveyed into the ſto- 
mach. - | 

The variety of functions which are conſtantly per- 
formed by the living body, muſt neceſſarily occaſion a 
continual waſte and diſſipation of its ſeveral parts. A 
great quantity is every day thrown off by the inſen- 
ible perſpiration and other diſcharges ; and were not 
theſe loſſes conſtantly recruited by a freſh ſupply of 
chyle, the body would ſoon eſſect its own diſſolution, 
But nature has very wiſely favoured us with organs fit- 


ted to produce ſuch a ſupply ; and has at the ſame time 


endued us with the ſenfations of hunger and thirſt, that 
our attention may not be diverted from the neceſſary 
buſineſs of nutrition. The ſenſation of hunger is uni- 

verſally 


= | a | = 5 — 


17 Theſe are the cirenmflexns palati, levator palati mollis, palato-pharyngzus conſtrictor iſthmi faucium 
an 


any gos uvulæ. See page 708, 


(6) Theſe are, the genlo-gloſſus, hyo- gloſſus, Iingnalis, and Ntylo-gloſſus. See page 709. 
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Of the verſally known; but it would perhaps be diſſienlt to - ſmall and very elaſtic cartilage, called epig/ortis, which Of the N 

Abdomen, deſcribe it perfectly in words. It may, however, be is attached only to the fore - part of the larynx ; ſo that Abdomen. 

◻ defined to be a certain uneaſy ſenſation in the ſtomach, the food in its paſſage to the ceſophagus preſſes down 


which induces us to with tor ſolid food; and which 
likewiſe ſerves to point ont the proper quantity, and 
time for taking it. In deſcribing the ſtomach, men- 
tion was made of the gaſtric juice, as every where lu- 
bricating its inner coat, This humonr mixes itſelf 
with the aliment in the ſtomach, and helps to prepare 
it for its paſſage into the inteſtines; but when the ſto- 
mach is perfectly empty, this ſame fluid irritates the 
coats of the ſtomach itſelf, and produces the ſenſation 
of hanger. N 
A certain proportion of liquid aliment is required 
to aſſiſt in the proceſs of digeſtion, and to afford that 
moiſtare to the body, of which there is ſuch a conſtant 
diſſipation, —Thirſt induces us to take this neceſſary 
ſupply of drink ; and the ſeat of this ſenſation is in the 
tongue, fauces, and œſophagus, which from their 
reat ſenſibility are required to be kept moiſt : for 
8 the fauces are naturally moiſtened by the mu- 
cus and ſalival juices; yet the blood, when deprived of 
its watery part or rendered acrimonious by any natural 
cauſes, never fails particularly to affect theſe parts, and 
the whole alimentary canal, and to occaſion thirſt, — 


This is the common effect of fevers and of hard labour, 
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by both which too much of the watery part of the blood 
is diſſipated. | | 

It has been obſerved, that the aliment undergoes 
ſome preparation in the month before it paſſes into the 
ſtomach ; and this preparation is the effect of maſtica- 
tion, . In treatin 

tion was made s the number and arrangement of the 
teeth. The upper jaw was deſcribed as being immove- 
able ; but the lower jaw was ſpoken of as being ca- 
pable of elevation and depreſſion, and of a grinding 
motion, The aliment, when firſt carried into the 
mouth, is preſſed between the teeth of the two jaws 
by a very ſtrong and frequent motion of the lower 
jaw ; and the tongue and the checks aſſiſting in this 
proceſs, continue to replace the food between the 


teeth till it is perfectly divided, and reduced to the 
conſiſtence of pulp. The inciſores and canini divide 


faces of the dentes molares by the grinding motion of 


it firſt into ſmaller pieces, but it is between the ſur- 


the jaw that the maſtication is completed. 

Daring this proceſs, the ſalival * being gently 
compreſſed by the contraction of the muſcles that 
move the lower jaw, pour out their ſaliva: this helps 
to divide and break down the food, which at length 
becomes a kind of pulp, and is then carried over the 
baſis oſ the tongue into the fauces. But to effect this 
paſſage into the ceſophagus, it is neceſſary that the other 


openings which were mentioned as having a commu- 


nication with the month as well as the pharynx, ſhould 
be cloſed; that none of the aliment, whether ſolid or 


liquid, may paſs into them, whilſt the pharynx alone is 


dilated to receive it: And ſuch a diſpoſition actually 
takes place in a manner we will endeavour to deſcribe, 

The trachea arteria, or windpipe, through which 
the air is conveyed to the lungs, is placed before the 
ceſophagus—in the act of ſwallowing ; therefore, if 
the /arynx (for fo the upper part of the trachea is call- 
ed) is not cloſed, the aliment will paſs into it in its 
way to the ceſophagus. But this is preventcd by a 


of the upper and lower jaws, men- 


this cartilage, which then covers the glottis or opening 
of the larynx ; and at the ſame time the velum palati 
being capable of ſome degree of motion, is drawn 
backwards by its muſcles, and cloſes the openings in- 
to the noſe aud the Euſtachian tubes. —This, however, 
is not all. The larynx, which being compoſe d of car- 
tilaginous rings, caunot fail in its ordinary ſtate to 
compreſs the membranous canal of the œſophagus, is 
in the act of deglutition carried forwards and upwards 
by muſcles deſtined for that pnrpoſe ; and conſequent - 
ly drawing the fore-part of the pharynx with it, that 
opening is fully dilated. When the aliment has reach- 
cd the pharynx, its deſcent is promoted by its own 
proper hes ns and by the muſcular fibres of the ceſe- 
phagus, which continue to contract from above down- 
wards, until the aliment has reached the ſtomach. That 
theſe fibres have no inconſiderable ſhare in deglutition, 
any perſon may experience, by ſwallowing with his 
head downwards, when the deſcent of the aliment can- 
not poſſibly be effected by its weight. 


It is neceſſary that the noſtrils and the lungs ſhould 
communicate with the mouth, for the purpoſes of ſpeech 


and reſpiration : but if the moſt minnte part of our 


food happens to be introduced into the trachea, it ne- 


ver fails to produce a violent cough, and ſometimes the 
moſt alarming ſymptoms. This is liable to happen 
when we laugh or ſpeak in the act of deglutition : 
the food is then ſaid to have paſſed the wrong way. 
And indeed this is not improperly expreſſed : 127 


death would ſoon follow, if the quantity of aliment - 


introduced into the trachea ſhould be ſufficient to ob- 


ſtruct the reſpiration only during a very ſhort time; or 
if the irritating particles of food ſhould. not ſoon be - 
thrown up again by meaus.of the congh, which in theſe 
caſes very ſeaſonably increaſes in proportion to the de - 


gree of irritation. 


If the velum palati did not cloſe-the paſſage to the 


noſtrils, deglutition would be performed with difficulty, 


and perhaps not at all; for the aliment would return 


through the noſe, as is ſometimes the caſe in drinking. 


Children, from a deficiency in this velum palati, have 


been ſeen to die a few hours after birth; and they who 


from diſeaſe or any other cauſes have not this part per- 


fect, ſwallow with difficulty. 


The aliment, after having been ſufficiently divided 
by the action of the teeth, and attenuated by the ſali- 


va, is received into the ſtomach, where it is deſtined 


to undergo a more conſiderable change. 


The properties of the aliment not being much alter- 
ed at its firſt entrance into the ſtomach, and before it 
is thoroughly blended with the gaſtric juice, is capable 
of irritating the inner coat of the ſtomach to a certain 
degree, and occaſions a contraction of its two orifices. 
In this membranous bag, ſurrounded by the abdo- 
minal viſcera, and with a certain degree of natural 
heat, the aliment undergoes a conſtant agitation by 
means of the abdominal muſcles and of the diaphragm, 


1 


and likewiſe by a certain contraction or expanſion of 


the muſcular. fibres of the ſtomach itſelf. By this mo- - 
tion, every part of the food is. expoſed to the action of 
the gaſtric juice, which gradually divides and attenuates - 


it, and prepares it for its paſſage into the inteſtines, . 


Some 
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Some obſcrvatiops lately publiſhed by Mr Hun- 
ter in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, tend to throw 
conſiderable light on the principles of digeſtion, There 
are few dead bodies in which the ſtomach, at its great 
end, is not foind to be in ſome degree digeſted (u). 


Animals, or parts of animals, poſlefſſed of the living 


rincple, when taken into the ſtomach, are not in the 
eaſt affected by the action of that viſcus ; but the mo- 
ment they loſe the living principle, they become ſub- 
je to its digeſtive powers. This ſeems to be the caſe 
with the ſtomach, which is enabled to reſiſt the action 
of its juices in the living body: but when deprived of 
the living principle, it is then no longer able to reſiſt the 
powers of that menſtraum, which it had itſelf formed 
for the digeſtion of its contents ; the proceſs of dige- 
ſtion appearing to be continued after death. This is 
confirmed by what happens in the ſtomachs of fiſhes : 
They frequently ſwallow, withont maſtication, fiſh 
which are larger than the digeſting parts of their ſto- 
mach can contain; and in ſuch caſes, that part which 
is taken into the ſtomach is more or leſs diflolved, while 
that part which remains in the œſophagus is perfectly 
ſound ; and here, as well as in the human body, the 


 - digeſting part of the ſtomach is often reduced to the 
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grcy iſh pulp, which is uſually called chymus, a word of 


ſame ſtate as the digeſted part of the food. Theſe ap- 

earances tend to prove, that digeſtion is not effected 
by a mechanical power, by contractions of the ſto- 
mach, or by heat ; but by a fluid ſecreted in the coats 
of the ſtomach, which is poured into its cavity, and 
there animalizes the food, or aſſimilates it to the na- 
ture of blood, . 

From ſome late experiments by M. Sage,“ it ap- 
pears, that inflammable air has the property of deſtroy- 
ing and diſſolving the animal texture: And as we ſwal- 
low with the ſubſtances which ſerve us for food a great 
quantity of atmoſpherical air, M. Sage thinks it poſ- 
ſible, that dephlogiſticated, which is its principle, may 
be converted in the ſtomach into inflammable air, or 
may modify into inflammable air a portion of the oily 
ſubſtance which is the principle of aliments. In 


this caſe, would not the inflammable air (he aſks), 


by diſſolving our food, facilitate its converſion into 
chyie g | 

Be this as it may, the ſood, after having remained one, 
two, or three hours in the ſtomach, is converted into a 


Greek ctymology,fignifying juice, and ſome few milky or 
chylous particles begin to appear. —But the term of its 
reſidence in this bag is proportioned to the nature of the 
aliment, and to the ſtate of the ſtomach and irs juices, 
The thinner and more perfectly digeſted parts of the 
food paſs by a little at a time into the duodenum 

through the pylorus, the fibres of which relax to af- 
ford it a paſſage ; and the groſſer and leſs digeſted par- 


. 
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pancreatic juice which flow into the duodenum, and 
the mucus, which is every where diſtilled from the ſur- 
face of the inteſtines, mix themſelves with the alimen- 
tary pulp, which they {till farther attenuate and diſſol ve, 
and into which they ſcem to infuſe yew properties. 
Two matters very different from each other in their 
nature and deſtination, are the reſult of this combina- 
tion.— One of theſe, which is compoſed of the liquid 
parts of the aliment, and of ſome of its more ſolid par- 
ticles, extremely divided and mixed with the juices we 
have deſcribed, conſtitutes a very mild, ſweet, and 
whitiſh fluid, reſembling milk, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of chy/e, This fluid is abſorbed by the lacteal 
veins, which convey it into the circulation, where, by 
being aſſimilated into the nature of blood, it affords that 
ſupply of nutrition, which the continual waſte of the 
body is found to require.—The other, is the remains 
of the alimentary maſs deprived of all its nutritious 
particles, and containing only ſuch parts as were rejec- 
ted by the abſorbing mouths of the lacteals. This 
groſſer part, called the faces, paſſes on through the 
courſe of the inteſtines, to be voided at the anus, as 


will be explained hereafter; for this proceſs in the œ- 


conomy cannot be well nnderſtood till the motion of 
reſpiration has been cxplained, But the ſtructure of 
the inteſtines is a ſubject which may be properly de- 
ſcribed in this place, and deſerves to be attended to. 

It has been already obſerved, that the inteſtinal ca- 
nal is five or ſix times as long as the body, and that it 
forms many circumyolutions in the cavity of the abdo- 
men, which it traverſes from the righ: to the left, and 
again from the left to the right; in one place deſcend- 
ing, and in another extending itſelf upwards. It was 
noticed likewiſe, that the inner coat of the inteſtines, 
by being more capacious than their exterior tunics, 
formed a mnltitude of plaits placed at a certain diſ- 
tance from cach other, and called valvulæ conniventes, 
Now this diſpoſition will be found to afford a farther 
proof of that divine wiſdom, which the anatomiſt and 
phyſiologiſt cannot fail to diſcover in all their purſuits. 
— For it the inteſtinal canal was much ſhorter than it 
naturally is; if inſtead of the preſent circumvolutions 
it paſſed in a direct courſe from the ſtomach ; and if 
its inner ſurface was ſmooth and deſtitnte of valves; 
the aliment would conſcquently paſs with great rapidity 
to the anus, and ſufficient time would be wanting to 
aſſimilate the chyle, and for the neceſſary abſorption 
of it into the lacteals: ſo that the body would be de- 
prived of the ſupply of nutrition, which is ſo eſſential 
to life and health; but the length and circumvolutions 
of the inteſtines, che inequality of their internal ſur- 
| face, 
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(u) The Abbé Spallinzani, who has lately written apon digeſtion, finds, from a variety of experiments, 
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ticles remain in the ſtomach, till they acquire a ſuſi- Of the 
cient flaidity to paſs into the inteſtines, where the na- Abdomen, 
ture of the chymus is perfectly changed. The bile and 


made upon quadrupeds, birds, and fiſhes, that digeſtion goes on for ſome time after death, though far leſs con- 
ſiderable than in living animals; but heat is neceſſary in many animals, or at leaſt promotes it in a much great - 
er degree. He found allo, that when the ſtomach was cut out of rhe body, it had ſomewhat of the power of 
digeſtion, thongh this was triffing when compared with that which took place when the ſtomach was left in the 
body. In not one of the animals was the great curvature of the ſtomach diſſolved, or much eioded after death. 
There was often a little eroſion, eſpecially in different fiſhes; in which, when he had cleared rhe ſtomach of 
its contents, the internal coat was wanting. In other animals there was only a fight excoriation ; and the in- 
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face, and the courſe of the aliment through them, all 
concur to perfect the ſeparation of the chyle from the 


fæces, and to atlord the neceſſary nouriſhment to the 
body. 


Sect. XIV. o the Courſe of the Chyle, and ef 
| the Lymphatic & ſtem. 


AN infinite number of very minute veſſels, called the 
Hatteal veins, ariſe like net-work from the inner ſurface 
of the inteltines, (but principally from the jejuuum and 
ilium), which are diſtended to imbibe the nutritious 
fluid or chyle. Theſe veſſels, which were diſcovered by 
Aſellius in 1622 (1), paſs obliquely through the coats 
of the inteſtine, and running along the meſentery, unize 
as they advance, and form larger branches, all of which 
paſs through the meſenteric or conglobate glands, 
which are very numerous in the human ſubject. As 


they run between the inteſtines and theſe glands, they 


are ſtyled venæ lacteæ primis generis : but after leaving 
theſe glands, they are found tobe leſs numerons, and 
being increaſed in fize, are then called ven lacteæ ſe- 
curdi generis, which go to depoſite their contents in 
the thoracic duct, through which the chyle is conveyed 
into the blood. 

This thoracic duct begins ahout the lower part of the 
firſt vertebra lumborum, from whence it paties up by 
the ſide of the aorta, between that and the vena azy- 
gos, cloſe to the vertebræ, being covered by the plcura. 
Sometimes it is found divided into two branches; bat 
they uſually unite again into one canal, which opens 
into the left ſubclavian vein, after having run a little 
way in an oblique courſe between its coats. The ſub- 


clavian vein communicates with the vena cava, which 


* Hewſon's 
Exp. Tng. 
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jury in all of them was at the inferior part, or great curvature. The coats of the ſtomach ſuffer leſs after death 


paſſes to the right auricle of the heart. 

The lower part of this duct being uſually larger than 
any other part of it, has been named receptacu/um chy- 
li, or Pecquet*s receptacle, in honour of the anatomiſt 
who firſt diſcovered it in 1651. In ſome quadrupeds, 
in turtle and in fiſh, this enlargement ® is more conſi- 


derable in proportion to the ſize of the duct, than it u- 


VVT 


ſually is in the human ſubject, Cree it is not com- 


monly found large enough to merit the name ot recep- Abdomen. 


taculum. 


Opportunities of obſerving the lacteals in the human 
ſubject do not often occur ; but they may be caſily de- 
monſtrated in a dog or any other quadruped that is 
killed two or three hours after feeding upon milk, for 
then they appear filled with white chyle. 
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But theſe /afeals which we have deſcribed, as paſ- 


ſing from the inteſtines through the meſentery to the 
thoracic duct, compoſe only a part of a ſyſtem of veſ- 
ſels which perform the office of ab/orption, and which 
conſtitute, with their common trunk the thoracic duct, 
and the conglobate glands that are diſperſed through 


the body, what may be ſtyled the /ymphatic /5ſtem. So 


that what is ſaid of the ſtructure of one of theſe ſeries 
of veiicls may very properly be applied to that of the 


other, 


The /ymphatic veins (k) are minute pellucid tubes, 
which, like the lactcals, direct their courſe towards the 
centre of the body, where they pour a colourleſs fluid 
into the thoracic duct. The lymphatics from all the 
lower parts of the body gradually unite as they ap- 
proach this duct, into which they enter by three or 
tour very large trunks, that ſeem to ſorm the lower 
extremity of this canal, or receptaculum chyli, which 
may be conſidered as the great trunk of the lymphatie 
ſyſtem. The lacteals open into it near the ſame place; 
and the lymphatics, ſrom a large ſhare of the upper 
parts of the body, pour their lymph into different parts 
of this duct as it runs npwards, to terminate in the left 
ſubclavian vein, The Jymphatics from the right ſide 
of the neck, thorax, and right arm, &c. terminate in 
the right ſubclavian vein, en FR 218 

As the lympliatics commonly lie cloſe to the large 


blood-veſlels, a ligature paſſed round the crural artery 
in a living animal, by including the lymphatics, will 


occaſion a diſtenſion of theſe veſſels below the ligature, 


ſo as to demonſtrate them with eaſe; and a ligature 


paſſed round the thoracic duct, inſtantly after killing 
an animal, will, by ſtopping the courſe of its contents 
| into 


» —— 


* * 
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than fleſh; or part of the ſtomach of ſimilar animals put into it: The author aſſigns as a reaſon for this, that theſe 
bodies are inveſted on all ſides by the gaſtric fluid, whereas it only acts on the internal ſurface of the ſtomach.” 
(1) We are informed by Galen, that the lactcals had been ſcen in kids by Eraſiſtratus, who conſidered them 


as arteries carrying a milky fluid: but from the remote time in which he lived, they do not ſeem to have been 
noticed till they were diſcovered in a living dog by Aſellius, who denominated them /aFeals, and conſidered 


them as and his, to convey the chyle from the inteſtines to the liver ; for before the diſcovery of the thoracic 


duct, the uſe of the liver was univerſally ſuppoſed to be that of converting the chyle into blood. But the dif- 


covery of the thoracic duct by Pecquet, not long after, corrected this error. Pecquet very candidly confeſſes, 
that this diſcovery accidentally aroſe from his obſerving a white fluid, mixed with the blood, flowing out of the 


vena cava, after he had cut off the heart of a living dog; which he ſuſpected to be chyle, and afterwards traced - 
to its ſource from the thoracic duct: This duct had been ſeen near an hundred years before in a horſe by - 


Euſtachins, who ſpeaks of it as a vein of a particular ſtructure, but without knowing any thing of its termi- 


nation or uſe. 


on 


(&) The arteries in their coarſe through the body becoming gradually too minute to admit the red globules 
of the blood, have then been ſtyled capillary or lymphatic arteries, The veſſels which are here defcribed as 
conſtituting the lymphatic ſyſtem, were at firſt ſuppoſed to be continued from thoſe arteries, and to convey back 
the lymph, either into the red veins or the thoracic duct; the office of abſorption having been attributed to the 


red veins. 


Bat we know that the /ymphatic veins are not continnations of the /y7phatic arteries, but that they 
conftitute the abſorbent ſiſtem. There are ſtill, however, ſome very reſpectable names among the anatomiſts of 


the preſent age, who contend, that the red veins act likewiſe as abſorbents: — hut it ſeems to have been clearly 
proved, that the red veins do abſorb nowhere but in the cavernous ce!ls of the penis, the erection of which is 
occaſioned by a diſtenſion of thoſe cells with arterial blood, | 
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Lymphatic 
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into the ſabelavian vein, diſtend not only the laQeals, 


2 but alſo the ly mphatics in the abdomen and lower ex- 


Fur l. 


tremitics, with their natural fluids (L). | 

The coats of theſc veſlels arc too thin to be ſepara- 
ted from cach other ; but the mercury they are capable 
of ſuſtaining, proves them to be very ſtrong; and their 
great power of contraction, after undergoing conſider- 
able diſtenſion, together with the irritability with which 
Baron Haller found them to be endued “, ſcems to 
render it probable, that, like the blood-veilels, they 
have a muſcular coat. | Pe 

The lymphatics are nouriſhed after the ſame manner 
as all the other parts of the body. For even the moſt 
minute of theſe veſſels are probably ſupplied with ſtill 
more minute arteries and veins. This ſcems to be pro- 
ved by the inflammation of which they are ſuſceptible; 
and the paiatul ſwellings which ſometimes take place 
in lymphatic veſſels, prove that they have nerves as 
well as blood-veſlels. ö 

Both the lacteals, lymphatics, and thoracic duct, 
are furniſhed with valves, which are much more com- 
mon in theſe veſſels than in the red veins. Theſe 
valves are uſually in pairs, and ſerve to promote the 
courſe of the chylc and lymph towards the thoracic 
duct, and to prevent its return, Mention has been 
made of the glands, through which the lacteals paſs 
in their courſe through the meſentery ; and it is to be 
obſerved, that the Iympbatics paſs through ſimilar 
glands in their way to the thoracic duct. Theſe glands 
are all of a con te kind, but the changes which 
the chyle and lymph undergo in their paſſage through 


2 have not yet been aſcertained. 
4 | of 


lymphatic veſſels begin from ſurfaces and cavities 


in all parts of the bodies as ab/orbents, This is a fact 
now univerſally allowed ; but how the fluids they ab- 


ſorb are poured into thoſe cavities, is a ſubje of con- 

2 The contents of the abdomen, for inſtance, 

were de 

thin watery fluid. The ſame thing takes place in the 
icardium, pleura, and all the other cavities of the 

body, and this watery fluid is the /y-ph. But whe- 

ther it is exhaled into thoſe cavities through the minute 


ends of arteries, or tranſuded through their coats, are 
the 


to relate the many movers arguments that have been 


ints in diſpute. We cannot here be permitted 
advanced in favour o 

rha 
into the diſpute. 


each of theſe opinions; nor is it 


It will be ſufficient if the reader can 


Form an idea of what the lymph is, and of the manner 
in which it is abſorbed. 
The /ymph, from its tranſparency 
Jour, would ſeem to be nothing but water ; and hence 


and want of cos 


ſcribed as being conſtantly moiſtened by a very 


of conſequence to our preſent * to enter 
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the firſt diſcoverets of theſe veſſels ſtiled them ductus Of the 
aguoſi ; but experiments prove, that the lymph of an Abdomen, 


healthy animal coagulates by being cxpoſed to the air, 
or a certain degree of heat, and likewiſe by being ſuf- 
fered to reſt ; ſeeming to agree in this property with 
that par: of the blood called the coagulable lymph. — 
This property of the lymph leads to determine its uſe, 
in moiſtening and lubricating the ſeveral cavitics of the 
body in which it is found ; and for whick, by its gela- 
tinous principle, it ſeems to be much better calculated 
than a pure and watery fluid would be, ſor ſuch it has 
been ſuppoſed to be by ſome anatomiſts. 
The mouths of the /ymphatics and /a&eals, by actin 


as capillary tubes, ſeem to abſorb the /ymph and chile 


ſomewhat in the (ame manner as a capillary tube of 
glaſs, when put into a baſon of water, is enabled to 
attract the water into it to a certain height ; but it is 
probable that they likewiſe poſſeſs a living power, 
which aſſiſts in performing this office. In the human 
body the /ymph, or the chy/e, is probably conveyed up- 
on this principle as far as the firſt pair of valves, 
which ſcem to be placed not far from the orifice of the 
abſorbing veſſel, whether /ymphatic or lacteal; and the 
fluid will then be propelled forwards, by a continuation 
of the abſorption at the orifice, But this does not 
ſcem to be the only inducement to its progreſs towards 
the thoracic duct; theſe veſſels have probably a muſ- 
cular coat, which may ſcrve to preſs the fluid forwards 


from one pair ot valves to another; and as the large 


lymphatic veſſels and the thoracic duct are placed cloſe 
to the large arteries, which have a conſiderable pulſa- 
tion, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they derive ſome 
advantages from this ſituation. 5 
SECT. XV. Of the Generative Organs ; of Con- 
ceeption, Ke, | | 
{ 1. The Male Organs. 


THE male organs of generation have been uſually 
divided into the parts which ſerve to prepare the ſemen 


from the blood, and thoſe which are diltended to con- 


vey it into the womb. But it ſeems to be more proper 
to diſtinguiſh them into the preparing, the containing, 
and the expeHing parts, which are the ditterent offices 
of the teſtes, the veſicule ſeminales, and the penis; and 
_ is the order in which we propoſe to deſcribe 
them. | | 

The teſtes are two glandular bodies, ſcrving to ſe- 
crete the ſemen from 6 blood. They are originally 
formed and lodged within the cavity ot the abdomen ; 
and it is not till after the child js born, or very near 


that time, that they begin to paſs into the groin, and 
from thence into the ſcrotum (u). By this diſpoſuion 


they 


ad. 


— 2 * 


— 


() In the dead body they may be caſily domonſtrated by opening the artery rawifying through any viſcus, 


as in the ſpleen, for inſtance, and then ag ns, in air; by which the lymphatics will be diſtended. One of 


them way then be punctured, and mercury introduced into it through a blow-pipe.- - - 
; (#2 It ſometimes happens in diſſecting rupturcs, that the inteſtine is foun 
with the teſtis. This appearance was at firſt attributed to a ſuppoſed laceration of the peritonzum ; but later 


in the ſame fac, and in contact 


obſervations, by pointing oui the ſituation of the teſticles in the tortus, have led to prove, that the teſtis, as it 
deſcends into the ſerotum, carries with it a portion or cJongation of the peritonzum, which becomes its tunica 


vaginalis, or a kind of ſac, in which the teſticle is lodged, as will be explained in the conrſe of this ſection. 
The communication betwecu this ſac and the cavity of the abdoinen, is uſually ſoon cut off; but in ſome ſub- 
: | jects 
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Abdomen. which they would be liable to be expoſed, from the dif- 
—— ferent poſitions of the child at the time of parturition. 


The teſticles in this ſtate are looſely attached to the 
pſoæ muſcles, by means of the peritonzum by which 
they are covered; and they are at this time of life 
connected in a very particular manner to the parictes 
of the abdomen, and likewiſe to the ſcrotum, by means 
of a ſubſtance which Mr Hunter calls the /igamert or 
gubernaculum teſtis, becauſe it connects the teſtis with 
the ſcrotum, and directs its courſe in its deſcent, .. This 

bernaculum is of a pyramidal form, with its bulbous 

ead fixed to the lower end of the teſtis and epididy- 
mis, and loſes its lower and ſlender extremity in the 
cellular membrane of the ſcrotum. It is difficult to 
aſcertain what the ſtructure and compoſition of this 
gubernaculum is, but it is certainly vaſcular and fi- 

rous; and, from certain circumſtances, it would ſeem 
to he in part compoſed of the cremaſter muſcle, run- 
ning upwards to join the lower end of the teſtis. 

Me are not to ſuppoſe that the teſticle, when de- 
ſcended into the ſcrotum, is to be ſeen looſe as a piece 
of gut or omentum would be in a common hernial ſac. 
We have already obſerved, that during its reſidence in 
the cavity of the abdomen it is attached to the perito- 
neum, which deſcends with it; ſo that when the fac 
1s completed in the ſcrotum, the teſticle is at firſt at- 
tached only to the poſterior part of it, while the fore 
part of it lies looſe, and for ſome time affords a com- 
munication with the abdomen. The ſpermatic chord, 


which is made up of the ſpermatic artery and vein, 


and of the yas deferens or excretory duct of the teſtis, 
is cloſely attached behind to the poſterior part of this 
elongation of the peritonæum. But the fore part of 
the peritoneal ſac, which is at firſt looſe and not at- 
tached to the teſticle, cloſes after a certain time, and 
becomes united to the poſterior part, and thus perfectly 
ſurrounds tlie teſticle as it were in a purſe. 

Tue teiticles of the foetus differ only in their ſize 
and ſituation from thoſe of the adult. In their paſſage 
from the abdomen they deſcend through the abdominal 
rings into the ſcrotum, where they are ſupported and 
defended by various integuments. | 8 
What the immediate cauſe of this deſcent is, has 
not yet been ſatisfactorily determined. It has been 
aſcribed to the effects of reſpiration, but che teſticles 
have ſometimes been found in the ſcrotum before the 
child has breathed; and it does not ſeem to be occaſi- 


oned by the action of the cremaſter muſcle, becauſe 


the ſame effect would be liable to happen to the hedge- 

hog, and ſome other quadrupeds, whoſe teſticles remain 

in the abdomen during life. 55 
Vol. I. 155 
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Of the they are very wiſely protected from the injuries to 


737. 


The ſcrotum, which is the external or common eo- Of the | 
vering of both teſticles, is a kind of ſac formed by the Abdomen.- 


common integuments, and externally divided into two 
equal parts by a prominent line called raphe. 

In the inner part of the ſcrotum we meet with a cel- 
lalar coat called dartos (N), which by its duplicature 
divides the ſcrotum into two equal parts, and forms 
what is called ſeptum. ſcroti, which correſponds with 
the raphe. The collapſion which is ſo often obſerved 
to take place in the ſcrotum of the healthy ſubject, 
when excited by cold or by the ſtimulus of venery, 
ſeems to be very properly attributed to the contractile 


motion of the ſkin, and not to any muſcular fibres, as 


is the caſe in dogs and ſome other quadrupeds. | 
The ſcrotum, then, by means of its ſeptum, is 


found to make two diſtin& bags, in which the teſti- 


cles, inveſted by their proper tunics, are ſecurely 
lodged and ſeparated from each other. 
are the cremaſter, the tunica vaginalis, and the tunica 
albuginea. The firſt of theſe is compoſed of muſcular 
fibres, and is to be conſidered only as a partial cover- 
ing of the teſtis; for it ſurrounds only the ſpermatic 
chord, and terminates upon the upper and external 
parts of the tunica vaginalis teſtis, ſerving to draw up- 
and ſuſpend the teſticle (0). The tunica vaginalis te- 
ſtis has already been deſcribed as being a thin produc- 


tion of the peritonzum, looſely adhering every where 


to the teſticle, which it includes as it were in a bag. 
The tanica albuginea is a firm, white, and very com- 
pat membrane of a gliſtening appearance, which im- 
mediately inveſts the body of the teſtis and the epidi- 
dymus; ſerving in ſome meaſure to connect them to 
cach other, but without extending itſelf at all to the 
ſpermatic chord. This tunica albuginea ſerves to con- 
fine the growth of the teſtis and epididymus within 
certain limits, and by piving them a due degree of 
firmneſs, enables them to perform their proper func- 


tions, 


Having removed this laſt tnnic, we diſcover the ſub- 


ſtance of the teſticle itſelf, which appears to be made 
-up of an infinite number of very elaſtic filaments, 


which may be beſt diſtinguiſhed after macerating the 


reſticle in water. Each teſticle is made up of the ſper- 


matic artery and vein, and the excretory veſſels or tu- 
buli ſeminiferi, There are likewiſe a great number of 
abſorbent veſſels, and ſome branches of nerves to be 


met with in the teſticles. | 


| : . 1 | 
The ſpermatic arteries ariſe one on each ſide from 


the aorta, generally about an inch below the. emul- 
gents. The right ſpermatic vein commonly paſſes into 


the vena cava; but the left ſpermatic vein uſually emp- 


ties itſelf into the emulgent on that ſide; and it is ſup- 


5A poſed 


jects it cantinues open during life; and when an hernia or deſcent of the inteſtine takes place in ſuch a ſubject, 


it does not puſh down a portion of the peritonæum before it, as it muſt otherwiſe neceſſarily do, but paſſes at 
once through this opening, and comes in contact with the naked teſticle, conſtituting that particular ſpecies of 


rupture called hernia . l 


flow. 


(N) The dartos has uſually been conſidered as a muſcle, and is deſcribed as ſuch both by Douglas and Win- 
But there being no part of the ſcrotum of the human ſubject which can be ſaid to conſiſt of muſeular 


fibres, Albinus and Haller have very properly omitted to deſcribe the dartos as a muſcle, and conſider it merely 


as à cellular coat. 


(o) The cremaſter muſcle is compoſed of a few fibres from the obliquus internus abdominis, which uniting 
with a few from the tranſverſalis, deſcend upon the ſpermatic chord, and are inſenſibly loſt upon the tunica 
vaginalis of the teſticle. It ſerves to ſuſpend and draw vp the teſticle. 


Theſe coats 


JT 
. 

Of the poſed to take this conrſe into the emulgent, that it 

Abdomed: may avoid paſſing over the aorta, which it would be 


oblized to do in its way to the vena cava. 

The blood is circulated very flowly through the 
ſpermatic artery, which makes an infinite number of 
circymvolutions in the ſubſtance of the teſticle, where 
it depoſites the ſemen, which paſſes through the tubu- 
li ſeminiferi. Theſe tubuli ſeminiferi are ſeen running 
in ſhort waves from the tunica albuginea to the axis of 
the teſticle; and are divided into diſtinct portions by 
certain thin membranous productions, which originate 
from the tanica albuginea. They at 9 unite, and 


by an infinite number of convolutions form a ſort of 


appendix to the teſtis called epididymis (v), which is 
a vaſcular body of an oblong ſhape, ſituate upon the 
ſaperior part of each teſticle. "Theſe tubuli of the 
epididymis at length form an cxcrctory duct called vas 

eferens, which aſcends towards the abdominal rings, 
with the other parts that make up the ſpermatic chord, 
and then à ſeparation takes place; the nerves and 
blood-veſſels paſſing on to their ſeveral terminations, 
and the vas deferens going to depolit its ſemen in the 
veſiculæ ſcminales, which arc two ſoft bodics of a white 
and convoluted appearance externally, ſituated ob- 
liquely between the rectum and the lower part of 1he 
bladder, and nniting together at the lower extremity, 
From theſe reſervoirs (), which are plentifully ſup- 
plied with bleod-veſfcls and nerves, the ſemen is occa- 
ſionally diſcharged through two ſhort paſſages, which 
open into the urethra cloſe to a little eminence called 
werumontanum. | 

Near this eminence we meet with the proſtate, 


— ” = " ͤ— — ——_—. 


which is ſituated at the neck of the bladder, and is 
deſcribed as being of a glandular ſtructure. It is 


ſhaped ſomewhat like a heart with its ſmall end fore- 


moſt, and inveſts the origin of the urethra, Internally 
it appears o be of a firm {abſtance, and compoſed of 
ſeveral follicles, ſecreting a whitiſh viſcid fluid, that is 
diſcharged by ten or twelve excretory dnSts into the 
urethra, on each fide of the openings of the veſicalæ 
feminales at the ſame time, and from the ſame cauſes 
that the ſemen is expelled, 
found to be exceedingly limpid in the veſienlæ ſemi- 
nales of the dead ſubject, it probably owes its 'white- 
nds and viſcidity to this liquor of the proſtate. 

The penis, which is to be conſidered as the vehicle 
or active organ of procreation, is compoſer of two co- 
jumns, the corpora cavernoſa, and corpus ſpongioſum. 
The corpora cavernoſa, which conſtitute the preateſt 
part of the penis, may be deſcribed as two cylindrical 
ligamentous tubes, each of which is compoſed of an 
infinite number of minute cells of a ſpongy texture, 
which communicate with each other. Theſe two bo- 


derable diſtenſion ; and being united laterally to each 
other, occaſion by this union a ſpace above and ano- 
ther below. The uppermoſt of theſe ſpaces is filled 
by the blood veſſels, and the lower one, which is larger 
than the other, by the urethra and its corpus ſpon p1o- 
ſum. Theſe two cavernons bodies are at firſt only ſe- 
parated by a partition of tendinons fibres, which allow 
them to communicate with cach other; but they after- 
wards devaricate from each other like the branches of 
the letter Y, and diminiſhing gradually in ſize, arc at- 

5 | tache d, 


() The teſticles were named didymi by the ancients, and the name of this part was given to it on account 


of its ſituation upon the teſticle, 


——— —_— 
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1 


() That the bags called 3 ſeminales are reſervoirs of ſemen, is a cirenmſtance which has been by 


anatomiſts univerſally belicved. 
think this opinion erroneous, 


He has examined theſe veſiculæ in people who have died ſuddenly, 
In thoſe who had loſt one of 


rent in their propertics from the ſemen. 


Mr J. Hunter, however, from ſcveral circumſtances, has been induced to 


the teſticles, or the uſe of one of them, 


by diſeaſe, both the veſicule were full, and their contents ſimilar. And in a lſuſis nature, where there was 
no communication between the vaſa deferentia and veſiculæ, nor between the veſiculæ and penis, the fame 


thing took place, 


From theſe obſervations, he thinks we have a preſumptive proof, That the ſemen can be abſorbed in the 


As this latter fluid is 


and he found their contents to be diffe- 


body of the teſticle and in the epididymis, and that the veliculz ſecrete a muens which they are capable of ab- 
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dies are of a very pliant texture, and capable of conſi- 


ſorbing wheu it cannot be made uſe of: That the ſemen is not retained in reſervoirs after it is ſecreted, and 


kept there till it is uſed ; but that it is ſecreted at the time, in conſequence of certain affections of the mind 

ſtimulating the teſticles to this action. TE EL 55 | 
He corroborates his obſervations by the appearance on diſſection in other animals; and here he finds, That 
the ſhape and contents of the veſiculæ vary much in different animals, while the ſemen in moſt of them he has 
examined is nearly the ſame : That the vaſa deferentia in many animals do not communicate with the veſiculz : 


That the contents of the veſiculæ of caſtrated and perfect animals are ſimilar, and nearly equal in quantity, in 


no way reſembling the ſemen as emitted from the animal ix coitu, or what is found in the vas deferens after 
death. He obſerves likewiſe, that the bulb of the urethra of perfect males is conſiderably larger than in caſtra- 
ted animals, | | | 

From the whole, he thinks the following inferences may be fairly drawn : That the bags called veſicule ſemi- 
xales are not {eminal reſervoirs, but glands ſecreting a peculiar mucus; and that the bulb of the nrethra is pro- 
perly ſpeaking the receptacle of the ſemen, in which it is accumulated previons to ejection. 

But although he has endeavoured to prove that the veſiculæ do not contain the ſemen, he has not been able 
to aſcertain their particular naſe, He thinks, however, we may be allowed upon the whole to conclude, that they 
are, together with other paris, ſabſervient to the purpoſes of generation. 

Although the author has treated this ſubject very ably, and made many _ingenioas obſervations, ſome things 
may be obhjected to what he has advanced; of which the following are a few: That thoſe animals who have 


bags 


Part III. 


Abdomen. ſuſpenſorium penis to the ramus iſchii, and to the in- 
ferior portion of the 05 pubis. 


The corpus ſpongioſum penis, or corpns ſpongioſum 


urethræ, as it is ſtyled by ſome authors, begins as ſoon 
as the urethra has paſſed the proſtate, with a thick 
origin almoſt like a heart, firſt under the vrethra, and 
afterwards above it, becoming gradually thinner, and 
ſurrounding the whole canal of the urethra, vl it ter- 


minates in à conſiderable expanſion, and conſtitutes 


what is called the g/ans penis, which is exceedingly 
vaſcular, and covered with papillæ like the tongue. 
The cuticle which lines the inner ſurſace of the ure- 
thra, is continued over the plans in the ſame manner 
as it is ſprcad over the lips. 


The penis is inveſted by the common integuments, 


but the cutis is reflected back every where from the 
glans as it is in the eye-lids; fo that it covers this part, 


when the penis is in a relaxcd (tate, as it were with a 


hood, and from this uſe is called preprce. 
The prepuce is tied down to the under part of the 
glans by a ſmall ligament called frenum, which is in 
act only a. continuation of the cuticle and cutis. 
There are many ſimple {cbaceous tollicles called gian- 
dulæ odoriſeræ, placed round the bats. of the glans; 
and the fluid they ſecrete ſerves to preſerve the exqui- 
ſte ſenſibility of this part of the penis, and to prevent 
the ill effects of attrition from the prepuce. 


The urethra may be defined to be a membranons 


canal, paſſing from the bladder through the whole ex- 
tent of the penis, Several very {mall openings, called 
lacunæ, communicate with this canal, through which 


a mucus is diſcharged intoit ; and beſides theſe, there 


are two glands, firſt deſcribed by Cowper, as ſecreting 

2 fluid for lubricating the urethra, and called Cowper*s 
* Memeires Claudi (x); and Littre“ ſpeaks of a gland ſituated 
4 / Acad, near the proſtate, as being deſtined for the ſame uſe, 


Royale da The urethra being continued from the neck of the 
Seiencer, bladder, is to be conlidered as making part of the uri- 
1700. 


nary paſſage; and it likewiſe affords a conveyance to 
the ſemen; which we have obſerved is occaſionally diſ- 


charged into it from the veſiculæ ſeminales. The di- 
rection of this canal being firſt under and then before 
the pubis, occaſions a winding in its courſe from the 


bladder to the penis not unlike the turns of the let- 

The penis has three pair of muſcles, the erectores, 
acceleratores, and tranſverſales. 
from the crura to the fore part of the corpora caver- 


* 
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Of the tached, one on each ſide, by means of the ligamentum 


aid the penis becomes fully diſtended. 


They puſh the blood 


noſa. The firſt originate: from the tuberofity of ihe 


iſchium, and terminate in che corpora cavernoſa. Of the 
The acceleratores ariſe from the ſphinQer, and by Abdomen, - 
their inſertion ſerve to compreſs the bulbous part of | 
the urethra ; and the tranſverſales are deſtined to afford 
2 paſſage tothe ſemen, by dilating the canal of the ure- 
thra. | 
The arteries of the penis are chiefly derived from 
the internal iliacs. Some of them are ſuppoſed to ter- 
minate by pabulous orifices within the corpora caver- 
noſa and corpus ſpongioſum ; and others terminate in 
veins, which at laſt make up the vena magna dorſi pe- 
nis, and other ſmaller veins, which are in general di- 
ſtributed in like order with the arteries. - 8 
Its nerves are large and numerous. They ariſe from 
the great ſciatic nerve, and accompany the arteries in 
their courſe through the penis. | 
Wi. have now deſcribed the anatomy of this organ; 
and there only remains to be explained, how it is ena- 
bled to attain that degree of firmneſs and diſtenſion 
which is eſlential to the great work of gencration. : 
The greateſt part of the penis has been ſpoken of 
as being of a ſpongy and cellular texture, plentifully 
ſupplied with blood-veſſels and nerves, and as having 
, muſcles to move it in different directions. Now, the 
blood is conſtantly paſſing into its cells through the 
{mall branches of the arteries which open into them, 
and is from thence as conſtantly returned by the veins, - 
ſo long as the corpora cavernoſa and corpus ſpongio- 
ſum continue to be in a relaxed and pliant ſtate, But 
when, from any nervous influence, or other means, 
which it is not neceſſary here to define or explain, the 
erectores penis, ejaculatores ſeminis, levatores ani, &c, 
are induced to contract, the veins undergo a certain 
degree of compreſſion, and the paſſage of the blood 
through them is ſo mich impeded, that it collects in 
them in a greater proportion than they are enabled io 
carry off, ſo that the penis gradually enlarges; and 
being more and more forcibly drawn up agaiuſt the os 
pubis, the vena magna itſelf is at length compreſled- 
But as the 
cauſes which firſt occaſioned this diſtention ſibfide, the” 
penis gradually returns to its ſtate of relaxation. 


9 2. Female Organs of Generation. x08 
AnaToOWICat writers uſually divide the female or- 
gans of gencration into external and internal. In the” 7 


firſt divition they 1aclude the ont uenerit, labia puden- 
di, periuæ um, clitoris; nympha, and caruntiſſæ myrtifor- 
mes; and in the latter, the vagina, with the uterus and 
its appendages. | | | | a 

; $a 2” The 
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bags called veſcenlæ ſeminales.yeriorm copulation quickly; u hereas others that want them, as in the dog kind, 


— —— 


arc tedious in copalation: That in the human body, at leaſt, there is a free communication between the vaſa 
deferemia-and veſiculæ; and in animals where the author has obſerved no communication between the vaſa dee. 
ferentia and veliculzg there may be a communication by veiſels not yet diſcovered, and which may be compa+ 
red to the hepato-oytlic ducts in owls and fiſhes: That the fluid ir the end of the vaſa deferentia and the veſi- 
cnlz ſe minales arg ſunilar, according io the author's own - obſervation : That the veſiculæ in ſome animals in“ 
creaſe and teereaie with the teſtiele at partienlar ſeaſons: I hat in birds and certain fiſhes, there is a dilatation 
of int ends of the vaſa deferentia, which the author himſclf allows to be a reſervoir for the ſemen, 


Wich reſpect to the circumſtance of the bulb of the arethra anſwering the purpoſe 


: 


of a reſervoir, the anthor 


has, mentioned no facts which tend to eftablith this opinion. See 08/ervations on certain I urts of the Au,“ 


Cecritemyy 


hat · che do not ſcem to cxiſt in all ſubjects. 


(x) Both Killer and Morgagni obſerve, chat they have ſometimes net been alle to find theſt glands; 0 
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ſed. 


K A r G 1 
Of the, The non veneris, which is placed on the upper part 
Abdomen, of the {ymphyſis pubis, is iaternally compoſed of adi - 


menbrancs, which makes it ſoit and prominent: 
it divides into two parts called labia pudendi, which de- 
ſcending towards the rectum, from which they are di- 
vided by the perinæum, form what is called the four- 
chetts, The perinzum is that flelny ſpace which cx- 
tcnds abont an inch and an half from the fourchette to 


the anus, aud from thence about two inches to the 
coccy x. 


Tue labia pudendi heing ſeparated, we obſcrve a ſul- 
cus called Je magna ; wn the upper part of which 13 
placed the clitoris, a ſmall round ſpongy body, in ſome 


meaſure reſembling the male penis, but impervious, 
compoſed of two corpora cavernoſa, ariſing trom the 


| tuberolities of the offa iſchii ; furniſhed with two pair 


of muſcles, the crectorcs clitoridis, and the ſphincter or 
conſtrictor oſtii vagina ; and terminating in a glans, 
which is covered with its prepuce, From the lower 
part, on each ſide of the foila, paſs the nymphæ, two 


membranous and ſpongy folds which ſeem deſtined for 


aſeful purpoſes in parturition, by tending to enlarge 


the volume of the vagina as the child's head pailes 


through it. Between theſe, about the middle of the 
foſſa magna, we perceive the oritice of the vagina or os 
externum, cloſed by folds and wrinkles ; and about 
half an inch above this, and abont an inch below the 
clitoris, appears the meatus urinarius or orifice of the 
urethra, much ſhorter, though ſomewhat larger, than 
in men, with a little prominence at its lower edge, 
which facilitates the introduction of the catheter. 


The os externum is ſurrounded internally by ſeveral 
membranous folds called caruncule myrtiformes, which 
are partly the remains of a thin membrane called hymen, 


that covers the vagina in children. In general the by- 
men is ſuſficiently open to admit the paſlage of the 
menſes, if it exiſts at the time of their appearance; 
ſometimes, however, it has been found perfectly clo- 
The vagina, ſituated between the urethra and the 
rectum, is a membranous cavity, ſurrounded eſpecially 
at its external extremity with a ſpongy and vaſcular 
ſubſtance, which is covered by the hinger oſtii va- 
ginz, It terminates in the uterus, about half an inch 
above the os tinc#, and is wider and ſhorter in women 
who have had children than in virgins. 

All theſe parts are plentifully ſupplied with blood- 
veſſels and nerves. Around the nymphæ there are ſe- 
baceons follicles, which pour out a fluid to lubricate 
the inner ſarface of the vagina; and the meatus urina- 


ris, like the urethra in the male ſubject, is conſtantly 


moiſte ned by a mucus, which defends it againſt the a- 


crimony of the urine. 


The uterus is à hollow viſcus, ſituated in the hypo- 
108 region, between the rectum and bladder. It is 
ſt 


ined to receive the firſt rudiments of the fœtus, and 


to aſſiſt in the developement of all its parts, till it ar- 
rives at a ſtate of perfection, and is fitted to enter into 
the world, at the time appointed by the wiſe Author 
of nature. | | 
The uterus, in its nnimpregnated ſtate, reſembles a 
E. in ſhape, ſomewhat flattened, with its fundus or 
ottom part turned towards the abdomen, aud its cer- 


vix or neck ſurrounded by the vagina, The entrance 


into its cavity forms a little protuberance, which hag 


been compared to the mouth of a tench, and is chere- 
fore called os tince. | 


The ſubſtance of the uterus, which is of a conſider. Vl 
able thickneſs, appears to be compoſed of muſcular and 


ſmall ligamentous fibres, ſmall branches of nerves, ſome 
ly mphatics, and with arteries and veins innumerable. 


Its nerves are chiefly derived from the intercoſtal, and 


its arteries and veins from the hy pogaſtrie and ſper ma- 


tic. The membrane which lines its cervix, is a conti- 


nuation of the inner membrane of the vagina; but the 
outer ſurface of the body of the uterns is covered with 
the periton&1m, which is reflected over it, and deſcends 
from thence to the inteſtinum rectum. This duplica- 
ture of the peritonæum, by paſſing off from the ſides of 


the uterus to the ſides of the pelvis, is there firmly con- 


need, and forms what are called /igamenta uteri lata; 


which not only ſcrve to ſupport the uterus, but to con- 


vey nerves and blood- veſſels to it. 


The /igamenta uteri rotunda ariſe from the ſides of 


the fundas ateri, and paſſing along within the fore-part 
of the ligamenta lata, deſcend through the abdominal 
rings, and terminate in the ſubſtance of the mons vene- 
ris. The ſubſtance of theſe ligaments is vaſcular, and 
although both they and the ligamenta lata admit the 
nteras in the virgin ſtate, to move only about an inch 


up and down, yet in the conrſe of pregnancy they ad- 
mit of conſiderable diſtenſion, and after parturition re- 


turn nearly to their original ſtate with ſurpriſing quick- 


neſs. 


On each ſide of the inner ſurface of the uterus, in 
the angle near the fundus, a ſmall orifice is to be diſ- 
covered, which is the beginning of one of the tubæ fal- 
lopianæ. Each of theſe tubes, which are two in num 
ber, paſſing through the ſubſtance of the uterus, is ex- 
tended along the broad ligaments, till it reaches the 


edge of the pelvis, from whence it reflects back; and 
turning over behind the ligaments, about an inch of its 


_ extremity is ſeen hanging looſe in the pelvis, near the 


ovarium. "Theſe extremities, having a jagged appear- 


ance, are called f1brie, or morſus diaboli. Each tuba 
Fallopiana is uſually about three or four inches long. 
Their cavities are at firſt very ſmall, but become gra- 


dually larger, like a trumpet, as they approach the 


fimbriæ. 


Near the fimbriz of each tuba Fallopiana, about 


an inch from the uterus, is ſituated an oval body 


called ovarium, of about half the ſize of the male tei 
tiele. Each of theſe ovaria is covered by a production 


of the peritonæum, and hangs looſe in the pelvis, They 


are of a flat and angular form, and appear to be com- 
poſed of a white and cellular ſubſtance, in which we 
are able to diſcover ſeveral minute veſicles filled with a a 


coagulable lymph, of an uncertain number, commonly 
exceeding 12 in each ovary, In the female of riper years, 
theſe veſicles become exceedingly turgid, and a Kind ot 


yellow coagulum is gradually formed within one of 
them, which increaſes for a certain time. In concep- 


tion, one of theſe mature ova is ſuppoſed to be impreg- 


nated with the male ſemen, and to be ſqueezed out of 


its nidus into the Fallopian tu e; after which the rup- 
tured part forms a ſubſtance which in ſome animals is 
of a yellow colour, and is therefore called corpus luteum; 
and it is obſervable, that the number of theſe ſcars or 
fiſſures in the ovarium, conſtantly correſponds with the 
number of fœtuſcs excluded by the mother. 
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3. Of Conception. 


— — Man, being ever curious and inquiſitive, has natu- 
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circulation is carried on between the mother and the 
foœetus. | 


rally been led to enquire after the origin of his exiſt- 
ence ; and the ſubje of generation has employed the 
philoſophical world in all ages : but in following na- 
ture up to her minate receſſes, the philoſopher ſoon 
finds himſelf bewildered, and his imagination often ſup- 
plies that which he ſo eagerly wiſhes to diſcover, but 
which is deitined perhaps never to be revealed to him. 
Of the many thcories which have been formed on this 


ſubject, that of the ancient philoſophers ſeems to have 


been the moſt imple : they conſidered the male ſemen 
as alone capable of forming the toetus; and believed that 
the temale only afforded it a lodging in the womb, and 
ſipplicd it with nouriſhment after it was perfectly for- 
med. This opinion, however, ſoon pave place to ano- 


ther, in which the female was allowed a more conſider- 


able (hare in conception. | | 
This ſecond ſyſtem conſidered the foetns as being 
formed by the mixture of the ſeminal liquor of both 
ſexes, by a certain arrangement of its ſeveral particles 
in the uterus. But in the 16th century, veſicles or eggs 
were diſcovered in the ovaria or female telticles ; the 


| foetus had been found ſometimes in the abdomen, and 


fometimes in the Fallopian tubes ; and the two former 
opinions were exploded in favour of a new doctrine. 


The ovaria were compared to a bunch of grapes, being 
| ſappoſed to conſiſt of veſicles, each of which had a 


ſtalk; ſo that it might be diſengaged without hurting 
the reſt, or ſpilling the liquor it contained. Each ve- 
ficle was ſaid to include a little animal, almoſt complete 
in all its parts ; and the yapour of the male ſemen be- 
ing conveycd to the ovarium, was ſuppoſed to produce 


a fermentation in the veſicle, which approached the 


neareſt to maturity ; and thus inducing it to diſengage 
itielf from the ovarium, it paſſed into the tuba Fallo- 
piana, thro? which it was conveyed to the uterus. Here 
it was ſappoſcd to take root like a vegetable ſeed, and 
to form, with the vellels originating from the uterus, 
what is called the placenta; by means of which the 


This 
be almoſt univerſally adopted till the cloſe- of the ſame 
century, when Lieuwenhoeck, by means of his glaſſes, 
diſcovered certain opake particles, which he deſcribed 


as ſo many animalcula, floating in the ſeminal fluid of 
the male. 


This diſcovery introduced a new ſchiſm among the 


philoſophers of that time, and gave riſe to a ſyſtem 


which is not yet entirely exploded. According to 
this theory the male ſemen paſſing into the tube Fal- 


Jopianz, one 6f the animalcula penetrates into the ſub- 


ſtance of the ovarium, and enters into one of its veſicles 
or ova. This impregnated ovum is then ſqueezed from 
its haſk, through the coats of the ovarium, and being 


* ſeized by the fimbriz, is conducted through the tube 


to the uterus, where it is nouriſhed till it arrives at a 


opinion, with all its abſurdities, continued to 


r 


ſtate of perfection. In this ſyſtem there is much inge · 


take place, which have been hitherto inexplicable, 
celebrated modern writer, M. Button, endeavours tore- 
ſtore, in ſome meaſure, the moſt ancient opiuion, by 
allowing the female ſemen a ſhare in this office; aſſert- 
ing, that animalcula or organic particles are to be diſ- 
covered in the ſeminal liquor of both ſcxes: he derives” 
the female ſemen from the ovaria, and he contends that 
no ovum exiſts in thoſe parts. But in this idea he is 
evidently miſtaken ; and the opinion now moſt gene- 
rally adopted is, that an impregnation of the ovum, by* 
the influence of the male ſemen, is eſſential to concep- 
tion (s). That the ovum is to be impregnated, there can 
be no doubt; but as the manner in which ſuch an im- 
pregnation is ſuppoſed to take place, and the means by 
which the ovum afterwards gets into the Fallopian 
tube, and from thence into the uterus, are ſtill founded 
chiefly on hypotheſis, we will not attempt to extend 
farther the inveſtigation of a ſubject concerning which 
fo little can be advanced with certainty. 1 


{þ 4. Of the Fetus in Utero. 


OrPoRTUNITIES of diſſecting the human gravid u- 
terus occurring but ſeldom, the ſtate of the em- 


bryo (7) immediately after conception cannot be per- 
fectly known. 5 N 

When tlie ovum deſcends into the uterus, it is ſup- 
poſed to be very minute; and it is not till a conſider- 
able time after conception that the rudiments of the 
embryo begin to be aſcertained, _ | hon 

About the third or fourth week the eye may diſco- 
ver the firſt lineaments of the fœtus; but theſe linea- 
ments are as yet very imperfect, it being only about 
the ſize of a houſe-fly, Two little veſſels appear in 
an almoſt tranſparent jelly; the largeſt of which is de- 
ſtined to become the head of the foetus, and the other 


ſmaller one is reſerved for the trank, But at this pe- | 


riod no extremities are to be ſeen ; the umbilical cord 
appears only as a very minute thread, and the placenta 
does not as yet abſorb the red particles of the blood, 
At ſix weeks, not only the head but the features of the 


face begin to be developed. The noſe appears like a 
ſmall prominent line, and we are able to diſcover ano- 


ther line under it, which is deſtined for the ſeparation 


of the lips. Two black points appear in the place of 
eyes, and two minute holes mark the ears. At the 
ſides of the trunk, both above and below, we ſee four 
minute protuberances, which are the rudiments of the 


arms and legs. At the end of cight weeks the bod 
of the fetus is upwards of an inch in length, and bot 


the hands and feet are to be diſtinguiſhed. The up- 


r extremities are found to increaſe faſter than the” 


ower ones, and the ſeparation of the fingers is accom- 


pliſhed ſooner than that of the toes. 


At this period the human ſorm may be deciſively . 


aſcertained ;—all the parts of the face may be diſtin- 
iſhed, the ſhape of the body is clearly marked out, 
the haunches and the abdomen are elevated, the fingers 


; 


(s) The learned Abbe Spallanzani bas thrown much light on this curious ſubject, and has proved 


by a variety 


of experiments that the animalcule exiſts entire in the female ovum and that the male ſced is only neceſſary to vivi- 
fy and put it in motion. — His experiments and obſervations are worthy the attentive peruſal of every phyſiologiſt. 
(r) The radiments of the child are nſnally diſtinguiſhed by this name till the human figure can be diſtincily 


aſcertained, and chen it has the appellation of fetus, 


. » 


. 
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aud toes are ſeparated from cach other, and the inteſ- 


Abdomen. tines appear like minute threads. 


bonne, avant 


At the end of the third month, the fortns meaſures 
about three inches ; at the end of the fourth month, 
five inches; in the filth month, tix or ſcveu inches; in 
the ſixth month, cight or nine inches; in the ſeventh 
month, eleven or twelve inches; in the eighth month, 
fonrtecn or fifteen inches; and at the end of the ninth 
month, or full time, from eiglicen to twenty-two 
inches, But as we ha 
mining the ſame foetus at different periods of pregnancy, 
and as their ſize and length may be influenced by the 
conſtitution and mode of life of the mother, calcula- 
tions of this kind muſt be very uncertaio, 


The fcetus during all this time atiumes an oval ſi- 


gure, which correſponds with the ſhape of the uterus. 
ta chin is found reclining on its breaſt with its knees 


drawn up towards its chin, aud its arms tolded over 


them. But it ſeems likely, that the poiturc of ſome 
of theſe parts is varied in the latter months of preg- 
nancy, ſo as to cauſe thoſe painful twitches which its 
mother uſually feels from time to time. In natural 
caſcs, its head js probably placed towards the os tinca: 
from the time of conception to that ot iis birth; though 
ſormerly it was conſidered as being placed towards the 
fundis uteri till about the eighth or ninth month, 
when the head, by becoming Ipecitically heavicr than 
the other Ha of the body, was ſuppolcd to be turned 
downwards. 

The capacity of the uterus increaſes in proportiou 


to the growth of the ſœtus, but without becoming 


thinner in its ſubſtance, as might naturally be cxpecied. 


The nourichment of the fœtus, during all this time, 
ſeems to be derived from the placenta, which appears 


to be originally formed by that part of the ovum v hich 
is next the fundus uteri. 1 he remaining part of the 
ovum is covered by a membrane called de ele- 
rien (v); within which is another callcd true cherten, 
which includes a third termed amuios (v): this con- 
tains a watery fluid, which ts the /guor any (w), in 
which the fortus floats till the time ol its birth. On 
the fide next the ſœtus, the placenta is covered by the 
amnios and trac choriop ; ou the {ile next the mother 
it has a production contiuncd from the ſpongy cho- 
rion, The amnios and chor ion arc remarkably thin and 


ve not au opportunity of exa- 


Part III. 


coinpolition, The ſpongy chorion is opake and vaſcular. Of the 
In the firſt moaths of pregnancy, the iuvolucra bear a 4A 


large proportion to their conents; but this proportion 
is atterwards reverſcd, as the foetus incrcaſcs in bulk, 

1he placenta, which is the medium through which 
the blood is conveyed from the mother to the foetus, 
and the manner iu which this conveyance takes place, 
deſerve next to be conſidered. | 

The placenta is a broad, flat, and ſpongy ſubſtance, 
like a cake, clolcly adhering to the inner ſuriace of 
the womb, uſually near the fundus, and appcaring to 
be chicfly made up of the ramifications of the umbili- 


7 # 


cal arteries and vein, and partly of the extremities of 


che uterine vellels. The aricrics of the uterus diſcharge 
their coments into the ſubſtance of this cake; and the 
yeins of the placenta, recciving the blood cither by a 
direct communication of veſlels, or by abſorption, at 
length torm the umbilical vein, which paſſes on to the 


{linus of the yena porta, and from theace to the vena. 


cava, by means oi the caualis venoſus, a communica- 
tion that is cloſed in the adult. Eut the citculztion of 


the blood through the heart is not conducted in the 


foetus as in the adult: in the latter, the blood is carried 
from the right auricle of the heart through the pulmo- 
nary artery, and is ret rucd to the left auricle by the 
pulmonary vein ; but a dilatation oj the longs is ctjcn- 
tial to the pallage of the blood through the pulmonary 


velicls, and this dilatation cannot take place till alter. 


the child is born and bas reſpired. This deficiency, 
however, is ſupplicd in the foetus by the immediate 
communication between the right and leit auricle, 
through an oval opening, in the {eptum which divides 
the two auricles, called for amen vale, Ihe blood is 
likewiſe tranſmitted from the pulmonary azytery io the 


avria, by meaus of a duct called caualis arteriofts, 


which, like the canalis venoſus, and foramen ovale, 
gradaally cloſes aſter birth, e 

be blood is returned again from the foetus throngh 
two arteries called the umbiizai arteries, which ariſe 
from the iliacs. Thele two Mucls taking a- winding 
courſe with the vein, form with that, and the, mem- 


bdonen, 


branes by which they are ſurrounded, what 1s called | 


the iin bilical chord, Theſe arteries, alter ramiſying 
through the ſubſtance of the placenta, diſcharge thcir 
blood into the veins of the uterus; in the-ſanic manner 


ttanſparent, having no blood-velicls entering into their as the uicting arteries dilcharged their blood into the, 
- | branches 


. 
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Dr Hunter has deſcribed this as a lamella from the inner ſurface of the uterus. In the latter months 
of, pregnancy it becomes gradually thinuer and more connected with the chorion: he has named it rmerbranua 


eatuca, or decidud, as it is calt off with the placenta. Signior Scarpa, with more probability, coufiders it as be- 


| ing compoſed of an inſpiulated coagulable lymph, 


05 In ſome quadrupeds, the urine appears to be conveyed from the bladder through a canal called wurachrs, 
to the allautois, which is a relervoir, reſembling a long and blind gut, titrated between the cborion and am— 


- 
nos, 


The human ess ſeems to have no ſich reſervoir, though ſome writers have ſuppoled that it does exiſt; 


From the top of the bladder a few longitudinal fibres arc cxticnded tothe umbilical chord; aud theie fibres have: 
been conſidered as the nrachus, though without having been ever {ound pen vious, U. 

(w) The liquor amnii coaznlates like the lymph. It has been ſuppoled to pals into the œlophagys, and to 
afford nouriſhment. to the tcetus; bur this docs not ſcem probable. Children have come into be werld without 
an Wlophague, or any communication between the ſtomach aud the mouth ; but there has been no well atteſted 
inſtance of a child's having been born without a placenta ; and it does not ſcem likely, that any of the, 
fluid can be abſorbed through che pores of the ſkin, the ſcin in the fœtus being every where coercd wich a great: 


quantity of mucus, 
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Of the branches of the umbilical vein. $6 that the blood is gets through the placcuta is 4 poirit nst yet deter- 


Abdomen. conſtantly paſſing in at one fide of the placenta and mined, 
— — | . | = * 
ont at the other; but in what particular manner it 


EXPLANATION or PLATES XXV. XXVI. Ius XxVII. 


va inferior paſſing through g, A portion df the dia- 


PLATE XXV. N 
phragm. 


FIS. 1. Shows the Contents of the Thorax and Ab- 
domen in ſitu. 

1. Top of the trachea, or wind-pipe. 2 2, The in- 
ternal jugular veins: 3 3, The ſabelavian veins, 4, The 
vena cava defcendens. 5, The right auricle of the 
heart, 6, The right ventricle. 7, Part of the left 
ventricle. 8, The aorta deſcenilens. 9, The pulmo- 
nary artery. 10, The right lung, part of which is 
cut off to ſhow the great blood veſſels. 11, The lefr 

lung entire. 12 12, The anterior edge of the dia- 
phragm. 13 13, The two great lobes of the liver. 

14, The ligameutum rotundum. 15, 'The gall-bladder, 
16 The ſtomach, 17 17, The jejunum and ilium. 
18, The ſpleen. 


FIG. 2. Shows the Organs ſubſervient to the Chy- 
lopoictic Viſcera,—with thoſe of Urine and Ge- 
neration. | 

1 1, The nnder fide of the two great lobes of the 

liver. a, Lobulus Spigelii. 2, The ligamentum ro- 

tundum. 3, The gall-bladder. 4. The pancreas. 

5, The ſpleen. 6 6, The kidneys. 7, The aorta 

deſcendens. 8, Vena cava aſcendens. 9 9, The renal 

veins covering the arteries, 
ſpermatic veſſels and a bit of the inferior meſente- 
ric artery, and over the ureters. 11 11, The ureters. 

12 12, The iliac arteries and veins. 13, The rectum 

inteſtinum. 14, The bladder of urine. 


FIS. 3. Shows the Chylopoietic Viſcera, and Or- 
gans ſubſervient to them, taken out of the Body en- 
tire. 

A A, The under fide of the two great lobes of the 
liver. B, Ligamentum rotundum. C, The gall- 
bladder. D, Ductus cyſticus. E, Ductus hepaticus. 
F, Ductus communis choledochus. G, Vena porta- 
rum. H, Arteria hepatica. 

K K, Venæ & arteriæ gaſtro- epiploicæ, dextræ & 
ſiniſtræ. LL, Venæ & arteriæ coronariz ventriculi, 


M, The ſpleen. N N, Meſocolon, with its veſſels. 


O O O, Inteſtinum colon. P, One of the ligaments 
of the . which is a bundle of longitudinal muſcu- 
lar fibres. „Jejunum and ilium. R R, Sig- 
moid flexure 45 Sil with the ligament tents 
and over 8, The rectum inteſtinum. T T, Levatores 
ani. U, Sphincter ani. V, The place to which the 
proſtate gland is connected. W, The anus. 


Fic. 4. Shows the Heart of a Fœtus at the full 


time, with the Right Auricle cut open to ſhow 

the Foramen Ovale, or paſſage between both Au- 

ricles. 

a, The right ventricle, b, The left ventricle. 
cc, The outer ſide of the right auricle ſtretched out. 


d d, The poſtcrior fide, which forms the anterior ſide 


of the ſeptum. c, The foramen ovale, with the mem- 


brane or valve which covers the left fide. f, Vena ca- 


10, A probe under che 


, The tibia. I, The tendon of the muſculus ribia- 


muſcles of the 7 f, f, Two lymphatic glands at 
I IJ, The ſtomach. 


tic veſſels of the genitals and thoſe of the lower extre- 


_ knee. F F, The two cut ſurfaces of the triceps 


Fic. 5. Shows the Heart and Large Veſſels of à Fœ- 
tus at the full time. 2 
a, The left ventricle. b, The right ventricle. c, A 
part of the right auricle. d, Left auricle, ee, The 
right branch of the pnlmonary artery, f, Arteria 
pulmonalis. g g, The left branch of the pulmonary 
artery, with a number of its largeſt branches diſſected 
from the lungs. h, The canalis arterioſus. i, The 
arch of the aorta. k k, The aorta deſcendens. J, The 
left ſubclavian . m, The left carotid artery. 
n, The right carotid artery. o, The right ſubclaviatt 
artery. p, The origin of the right carotid and right 
ſubclavian arteries in one common trunk. q, The ve- 
na cava ſuperior or deſcendens. r, The right com- 
mon ſubclavian vein. s, The left common ſubclaviart 
vein, | 
N. B. All the parts deſcribed in this figure are 
to be found in the adult, except the canals arterivſus, 
PLATE XXVI. | 
FIG. 1. Exhibits the more ſuperficial Lymphatic Veſ- 
ſels of the Lower Extremity. „ 
A, The ſpine of the os ilium. B, The os pubis. 
C, The iliac artery. D, The knee. E, E, F, Branches 
of the crural artery. G, The muſenlus gaſtrocnemias. 


lis anticus. On the ont-lines, a, A lymphatic veſſel 
belonging to the top of the foot. b, Its firſt diviſion 
into branches. c, c, c, Other diviſions of the ſame 
lymphatic veſſel. d, A ſmall lymphatic gland. e, The 
lymphatic veſſcls which lie between the kin and the 


the upper part of the thigh below the groin. g, g, O- 
ther glands. b, A lymphatic veſſel which paſſes by 
the Ge of thoſe glands withour communicating with 
them ; and, bending towards the infide of the groin at 
(i), opens into the lymphatic gland (k). I, I, Lymphatic 
glands in the groin, which are common to the lIympha- 


mity. m, n, A plexus of lymphatic veſſels paſſing or 
the inſide of the iliac artery. | 1 
FIG. 2. Exhibits a Back View of the Lower Extremity, 
diſſected ſo as to ſhow the deeper-ſeated Lymphatic 
Veſſels which æccompany the Arteries, 12 57 
A, The os pubis. B, The tnberoſity of che if- 
chium. C, That part of the os ilium which was ar- 


ticulated with the os ſacrum. D, The extremity of 
the iliac artery appearing above the groin, E, The 


muſcle, which was divided to ſhow the lymphatic veſ- 
ſels that paſs through its perforation along with the 
crural artery. G, The edge of the nwſcutus gracilis. 
H, The gaftrpcnemius and ſoleus, mach Jthrunk by 
being dried, and by the ſoleus being ſeparated 1 
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ofthe. the tibia to expoſe the veſſels. I, The heel. K, The 
— ſole of the foot. L, The ſaperficial lymphatic veſſels 


5 


palling over the knee, to get to the thigh. On the 
out-lines; M, The poſterior tibial artery. a, A lym- 
3 veſſel accompanying the poſterior tibial artery. 
„The ſame veſſei croſſing the artery. c, A ſmall 

8 gland, thro' which this deep-ſcated lymphatic 
veſſel paſſes, d, The lymphatic veſlel paſſing under a 
ſmall part of the ſoleus, which is left attached to the 
bone, the reſt being removed. e, The lymphatic veſ- 
ſel croſſing the popliteal artery. f, g, h, Lymphatic 
nds in the ham, through which the lymphatic veſ- 

el paſſes, i, The lymphatic veſſel paſſing with the 
crural artery, through the perforation of the triceps 
muſcle, k, The lymphatic veſſel, after it has paſſed 
the perforation of the triceps, 1 into branches 
which embrace the artery 105 m, A lymphatic gland 
belonging to the deep-ſeated lymphatic veſſel. At this 
place thole veſſels paſs to the fore of the groin, 
where they communicate with the ſuperficial lympha- 


tic veſſels, n, A part of the ſuperficial lymphatic veſ- 


ſc] appearing ou the brim of the pelvis. 


Fid. 3. Exhibits the Trunk of the Human Subject, 


prepared to ſhow the Lymphatic Veſſels and the 
Ductus Thoracicus. 
A, The neck. B B, The two jagnlar vcins. 
C, The vena cava ſuperior. D D D D, The ſub- 
clavian veins. E, The beginning of the aorta, pulled 


to the left fide by means of a ligature, in order to 


ſhow the thoracic duct behind it. F, The branches 
ariſing from the curyature of the aorta. G G, The 
two carotid arteries. H H, The firſt ribs, II, The 
trachea, K K, The ſpine. L L, the vena azypos. 


MM, The deſcending aorta. N, The coeliac artery, 


dividing into three branches. O, The ſuperior meſen- 
teric artery. P, The right crus diaphragmatis. 

Q, The two kidneys. R, The right emulgent ar- 
tery. 88, The external iliac arteries. g d, The 
muſculi 72 T, The internal iliac artery. U, The 
cavity of the pelvis. X X, The (pine of the os ilium. 
YY, The groins. a, A lymphatic gland in the 
groin, into which lymphatic veſſels from the lower ex- 
tremity are ſeen to enter. 6, The lymphatic veſſels 
of the lower extremities paſſing under Poupart's liga- 
ment. cc, A plexus of the lymphatic veſſels lying on 
each ſide of the pelvis. 4, The pſoas muſcle with 
lymphatic veſſels lying upon its inſide. e, A plexus 
of lymphatics, which having paſſed over the brim of 
the pelvis at (c), having entered the cavity of the pel- 


vis, and received the lymphatic veſſels belonging to the 
viſcera contained in that cavity, next aſcends, and paſ- 
ſes behind the iliac artery to (g). f, Some lymphatic 


veſſels of the left ſide paſſing over the upper part of 
the os ſacrum, to mect thoſe of the right ſide. g, The 


right pſoas, with a large plexus of lymphatics lying on 


its inſide, 5%, The plexus lying on each fide of the 
pine. iii, Spaces occupied by the lymphatic glands. 
#, The trunk of the lacteals, lying on the under fide of 
he ſaperior meſenteric artery. V The ſame dividing 
into two branches, one of which paſſes on each fide of 
the aorta; that of the right ſide being ſeen to enter 
the thoracic duct at (). n, The thoracic duct be- 


ginning from the large lymphatics. a, The duct paſs- 


ing under the lower part of the crus diaphragmatis, 


Crum. 


vagina. 


veſſels joining that duct in the thorax. 
racic duct paſſin under the curvature of the aorta to 
get to the left ſubclavian vein. The aorta being drawn 
aſide to ſhow the duct. r, A plexus of lymphatic veſ- 


ſels paſſing upon the trachea from the thyroid gland to 


the thoracic duct. 


PrarE XXVII, 


Fic. 1. Repreſents the Under and Poſterior Side of the 

| Bladder of Urine, &c. 

a, The bladder. bb, The inſertion of the ureters. 
cc, The vaſa deferentia, which convey the ſcmen from 
the teſticles to d d, The veſiculæ ſeminales,—and paſs 
through e, The proſtate gland, to diſcharge themſelves 
into f, The beginning of the urethra. 


Fic. 2. A tranſverſe Section of the Penis. 
g g, Corpora cavernoſa mags h, Corpus caverno- | 
ſum urethræ. i, Urethra. k, Septum penis. 11, The 


ſeptum between the corpus cavernoſum urethræ and 
that of the penis. 


Fi. 3. A Longitudinal Section of the Penis. 

m m, The corpora cavernoſa penis, divided by o, 
The ſeptum penis. n, The corpus cavernoſum glan- 
dis, which is the continuation of that of the urethra. 


Fic. 4. Repreſents the Female Organs of Genera- 
8 „ 8 

a, That ſide of the uterus which is next the os ſa- 

I, Its fundus. 2, Its cervix. bb, The Fal- 

lopian or uterine tubes, which open into the cavity of 


the uterus ;—but the other end is open within the pel- 


vis, and ſurrounded byc c, The fimbriz. d d, The 
ovaria, e, The os internum uteri, or mouth of the 
womb. ff, The ligamenta rotanda, which paſſes 
without the belly, and is fixed to the labia pndendi. 
g g, The cut edges of the ligament lata, which con- 
nects the uterus to the pelvis. h, The inſide of the 
i, The orifice of the urethra. k, The cli- 
toris ſurrounded by (I,) The præputium. m m, The 


labia pudendi. nn, The nymphz, _ 
Fic. 5. Shows the Spermatic Ducts of the Teſlicle 
filled with Mercury. 


A, The vas deferens. B, Its beginning, which 
forms the poſterior part of the epididymis, B, The 
middle of the epididymis, compoſed of ſerpentine 
ducts. D, The head or anterior part of the epididy- 
mis unravelled. ec e e, The whole ducts which com- 
poſe the head of the epididymis unravelled. ff, The 
vaſa deferentia. g g, Rete teſtis. h h, Some rectili- 
ncal ducts which ſend off the vaſa deferentia. i i, The 
ſubſtance of the teſticle. 


Fic. 6. The right Teſticle entire, and the Epidi- 
dymis filled with Mercury. 

A, The beginning of the vas deferens, B, The vas 
deferens aſcending towards the abdomen. C, The po- 
ſterior part of the epididymis, named glebus miner. 
D, The ſpermatic veſſels incloſed in cellular ſubſtance. 
E, The body of the epididymis, F, Its head, named 


globus major. G, Its beginning from the teſticle. 


H, The body of the teſticle, incloſed in the tunica al- 
buginea. 


PART 


Part III. 
and under the right emulgent artery. , The thora- Of the 

cic duct penctrating the thorax. p, Some lymphatic Abdomen. 
. The the- "VL 
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Of the 
cheſt. 


Paar IV. Or rü THORAX. 


1 THORAX, or CHEST, is that cavity of the 
trunk which extends from the clavicles, or the 
lower part of the neck, to the diaphragm, and includes 
the vital organs, which are the heart and lungs; and 


likewiſe the trachea and œſophagus.— This cavity is 


formed by the ribs and vertebræ of the back, covered 


by a great number of muſcles, and by the common in- 


112. 


teguments, and anteriorly by two glandular bodies 
called the breaſts, The 1 between the ribs are 
filled up by muſcular fibres, which from their ſituation 
are called intercoſtal muſcles, 


SECT. I. Of the Breaſts. 


THE breaſts may be defined to be two large conglo- 
merate glands, mixed with a good deal of adipoſe mem- 


brane, The glandular part is compoſed of an infinite 


number of minute arteries, veins, and nerves, 
The arteries are derived from two different trunks; 
one of which is called the internal, and the other the 


external, mammary artery. The firſt of theſe ariſes from 


the ſubclavian, and the latter from the axillary. 

The veins every where accompany the arteries, and 
are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name. The nerves are 
chiefly from the vertebral pairs. Like all other con- 
glomerate glands, the breaſts are made up of a great 
many ſmall diſtin& glands, in which the milk is ſe- 
creted from the ultimate branches of arteries. The 
excretory ducts of theſe ſeveral glands gradually unit- 


ing as they approach the nipple, form the tubuli lacti- 


feri, which are uſually more than a dozen in number, 
and open at its apex, but have little or no communica- 
tion, as has been ſuppoſed, at the root of the nipple. 


Theſe ducts, in their courſe from the glands, are ſur- 


rounded by a ligamentary elaſtic ſubſtance, which ter- 
minates with them in the nipple, Both this ſubſtance, 
and the ducts which it contains, are capable of conſi- 
derable extenſion and contraction; but in their natu- 


ral ſtate are moderately corrugated, ſo as to prevent 


an involuntary flow of milk, unleſs the diſtending force 


be very great from the accumulation of too great a 


quantity. | | | 
The whole ſubſtance of the nipple is very ſpongy 
and elaſtic: its external ſurface is uneven, and full of 
ſmall tubercles. The nipple is ſarrounded with a diſk 
or circle of a different colour, called the areo/a; and on 
the inſide of the ſkin, under the areola, are many ſe- 
baceous glands, which pour out a mucus to defend the 
arcola and nipple: for the ſkin upon theſe parts is very 
thin; and the nervois papillæ lying very bare, are 
much expoſed to irritation. 
The breaſts are formed for the ſecretion of milk, 
which is deſtined for the nouriſhment of the child for 
ſome time after its birth. This ſecretion begins to 
take place ſoon aſter delivery, and continues to flow for 
Vol. I. 


2 


out. | 
The milk, examined chemically, appears to be com- 


this ſuppoſition appears to be ill-founded, 


AHN AT oO . 


many months in very large quantities, if the woman 
ſackles her child. 

The operation of ſuction depends on the principles 
of the air-pump, and the flow of milk through the 
lactiferous tubes is facilitated by their being ſtretched 


poſed of oil, mucilage, and water, and of a conſider- 
able quantity of ſugar. The generality of phyſiolo- 
giſts have ſuppoſed that, like the chyle, it frequently 
retains the properties of the aliment and medicines ta- 


ken into the ſtomach ; but from ſome late experiments *, * Journ. de 


Secr. II. Of the Pleura, 


Tu cavity of the thorax is every where lined by a 
membrane of a firm texture called pleura. It is com- 


Med. 1781. 
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poſed of two diſtinct portions or bags, which, by being 


applied to each other laterally, form a ſeptum called 
mediaſtinum ; which divides the cavity into two warn 
and is attached poſteriorly to the vertebræ of the back, 
and anteriorly to the ſternum. But the two laminæ of 


here to cach other ; for at the lower part of the thorax 


they are ſeparated, to afford a lodgment to the heart; 


and at the upper part of the cavity, they receive be- 
tween them the thymus, 


The pleura is plentifully ſupplied with arteries and 


veins from the internal mammary and the intercoſtals. 


Its nerves, which are very inconſiderable, are derived 
chiefly from the dorſal and intercoſtal nerves. 

The ſurface of the pleura, like that of the perito- 
næum and other membranes lining cavities, is con- 
ſtantly bedewed with a ſerous moiſture (w) which pre- 
vents adheſion of the viſcera. 

The mediaſtinum, by dividing the breaſt into twoca- 


vities, obviates many inconveniences, to which we 
ſhould otherwiſe be liable. It prevents the two lobes of 


which this ſeptum is formed, do not every where ad- 


the lungs from compreſſing each other when we lie on 


one ſide; and conſequently contributes to the freedom 
of reſpiration, which is diſturbed by the leaſt preſſure 
on the lungs. If the point of a ſword penetrates be- 
tween the ribs into the cavity of the thorax, the lungs 
on that ſide ceaſe to perform their office; becauſe the 
air being admitted through the wound, prevents the di- 
latation of that lobe; while the other lobe, which is 
ſeparated from it by the mediaſtinum, remains unhurt, 
and continues to perform its function as uſual. 


SEcr. Il. Of the Thymus. 


TuzE thymus is a glandular ſubſtance, the uſe of 
which is not perfectly aſcertained, 'its excretory duct 
not having yet been diſcovered. It is of an oblong 

5B | figure, 


(w) When this flaid is exhaled in too 
ſtitutes the hydrops pectoris. 


great a quantity, or is not properly carried off, it accumulates and con- 


114. 
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Of the figare, and is larger in the foetus and in young chil- 
Thora. dren than in adults, being ſometimes nearly effaced in 


117, 


very old ſabjects. It is placed in the upper part of the 
thorax, betucen the two laminæ of the mediaſtinam ; 
but at firſt is not altogether contained within the cavity 
of the cheſt, being found to border upon the upper ex- 
tremity of the ſternum, 


Sze r. IV. Of the Diaphragm. 


Tux cavity of the thorax is ſcparated from that of 


the abdomen, by a fleſhy and membranous ſubſtance 


called the diaphragm or milrifſ. The greateſt part of 
it is compoſed of muſcular fibres; and on this account 
ſyſtematic writers uſually place it very properly among 
the muſcles, Its middle part is tendinon, and it is 
covered by the plenra above, and by the pertonzzum 
below. It ſcems to have been improperly named 
[ſeptum tranſusrſum, as it does not make a plane tranſ- 
verſe diviſion of the two cavities, but forms a kind of 
rault, the fore-part of which is attached to the ſter- 
num. Laterally it is fixed to the laſt of the true ribs, 
and to all the falſe ribs; and its lower and poſterior 
part is attached to the vertebræ lumborum, where it 
may be faid to be divided into two portions or crura 

x). £22 
The principal arteries of the diaphragm are derived 
from the aorta, and its veins paſs into the vena cava. 


s nerves are chicfly derived from the cervical pairs. 


It affords a paſſage to the vena cava through its tendi- 


nous part, and to the oeſophagus throagh its fleſhy. 


portion. The aorta paſſes down behind it between its 
crura. 

The diaphragm not only ſerves to divide the thorax 
from the abdomen, but by its muſcalar ſtructure is ren- 
dered one of the chief agents in reſpiration, When 
its fibres contract, its convex fide, which is turned to- 
wards the thorax, becomes gradually flat, and by in- 
ercaſing the cavity of the breaſt, affords room for a 
complete dilatation of the lungs, by means of the air 
which is then drawn into them by the act of inſpira- 
tion. The fibres of the diaphragm then relax; and as 
it reſumes its former ſtate, the cavity of the thorax be- 
comes 2222 diminiſhed, and the air is driven out 
again from the lungs by a motion contrary to the for- 
mer one, called ex/þiration. 

It is in ſome meaſure, by means of the diaphragm, 
that we void the faxces at the anus, and empty the uri- 
nary bladder. Beſides theſe offices, the acts of cough- 
ing, ſneezing, ſpeaking, laughing, gaping, and ſigh- 
ing, could not take place without its aſſiſtance; and 
the gentle preſſure which all the abdominal viſcera re- 
ceive from its conſtant and regular motion, cannot fail 
to aſſiſt in the performance of the ſeveral functions 
which were aſcribed to thoſe viſcera. 


-., 


SECT. V. Of the Trachea. 


THE trachea or windpipe, is a cartilaginous and 
membranous canal, through which the air paſſes into 
the lungs, Irs upper part, which is called the Jaryux, 
is compoſed of five cartilages. The uppermoſt of thete 


cartilages is placed over the glottis or month of the 


larynx, and is called iglattis, which has been before 
ſpoken of, as cloling the paſlage to rhe lungs in the 
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act of ſwallowing, At the ſides of the glottis are pla- 


ced the two arytenoide cartilages, which are of a ve 

complex figure, not eaſy to be deſcribed. The antc- 
rior and larger part of the larynx is made up of two 
cartilages; one of which is called H roides or ſcutiſer- 
mis, from its being ſhaped like a buckler; and the o- 
ther cricoides or annularis, from us reſembling a ring. 
Both theſe cartilages may be felt immediately under 
the ſkin, at the fore-part of the throat, and the thy- 
roides, by its convexity, forms an cminence called po- 
mum adami, which is uſaally more conſiderable in the 


male than in the female ſubject. | 


All theſe cartilages are united to each other by mcans 


of very claſtic, ligamentous fibres; and are enabled, 
by the aſſiſtance of their ſeveral muſcles, to dilate or 
contract the paſſage of the larynx, and to perform that 
varicty of motion which fcems to point out the larynx 
as the principal organ of the voice; ſor when the air 
paſſes out through a wound in the trachea, it produces 
no found, | | 
Theſe cartilages are moiſtencd by a mucus, which 
ſeems to be fecreted by minute plands ſituated near 
them. The upper part of the trachea is covered ante- 
riorly and laterally by a conſiderable bady, which is 


{appoſed to be of a glandular ſtructure, and from its 


ſituation near the thyroid cartilage is called the thyroid 


gland; though its excretory duct has not yet been diſ- 


covered, or its uſe aſcertained. 
The glottis is interiorly covered by a very fine mem- 


brane, which is moittened by a conſtant ſupply of a 


watery fluid. From the larynx the canal begins to 


take the name of trachea or aſpera arteria, and extends 


from thence as far down as the third or fourth verte- 


bra of the back, where it divides into two branches, 
which are the right and left bronchial tube. Each of 
theſe bronchi 0 ramifies through the ſubſtance of 
that lobe of the lungs to which it is diſtributed, by 
an infinite number of branches, which are formed of 
cartilages ſeparated from each other like thoſe of the 


trachea, by an intervening membranous and ligamen- 


tary ſubſtance. Each of theſe cartilages is of an angu- 
lar figure; and as they become gradually leſs and leſs 
in their diameter, the lower ones are in ſome meaſure 


received into thoſe: above them, when the lungs, after 


being inflated, gradually collapſe by the air being puſh- 


ed 


— 


(x) Anatomical writers have uſually deſcribed the diaphragm as being made up of two muſcles united by 
a middle tendon ; and theſe two portions or crura form what they ſpeak of as the inferior muſcle, ariſing from 


the ſides and fore-part of the vertebræ. 


Porta 


| (Y) The right bronchial tube is uſually found to be ſomewhat ſhorter and thicker than the left; and M. 
, Who has publiſhed a memoir on the action of the _ on the aorta in reſpiration, obſerves, that the 
left bronchial tube is cloſely conneded by the aorta; and 


rom ſome experiments he is induced to conclude, 


that in the firſt reſpirations, the air only enters into the right lobe of the lungs. Memoires de“ Acadetui: 


Reyale des Sciences, 1769. 
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Of the ed out from them in exſpiration, 
Thorax. the bronchi become more minute, their cartilages be- 


As the branches of 


come more and more angular and membranous, till at 
length they are found bo perfectly membranous, and 
at laſt become inviſible. 

The trachea is furniſhed with fleſhy or muſcular 
fibres; ſome of which paſs through its whole extent 
longitudinally, while the others are carried round it in 
2 circular direction; ſo that by the contraction or re- 
taxation of theſe fibres, it is enabled to ſhorten or 
lengthen itſelf, and likewiſe to dilate or contract the 
diameter of its paſſage. 

The trachea and its branches, in all their ramifica- 
tions, are furniſhed with a great number of ſmall glands 
which are lodged in their cellular ſubſtance, and diſ- 
charge a mucous fluid on the inner ſurface of theſe tubes. 

The cartilages of the trachea, by keeping it con- 
ſtantly open, atford a free paſſage to the air, which we 
are obliged to be inceſſantly reſpiring; and its mem- 
branoas part, by being capable of contraction and di- 
latation, enables us to receive and expcl the air in a 
greater or leſs quantity, and with more or leſs veloci- 
ty, as may be required in ſinging or in declamation. 

his membranous ſtructure of the trachea poſteriorly, 
ſeems likewiſe to aſſiſt in the deſcent of the food, by 
preventing that impediment to its paſſage down the 
ce{ophagus, which might be expected if the cartilages 
were complete rings. | | | 

The trachea receives its arteries from the carotid 
and ſubclavian arteries, and its veins paſs into the ju- 
gulars. lis nerves ariſe from the recurrent branch of 
the eighth pair, and from the cervical plexus, 


Szcr. VI. Of the Lungs. 


Tux lungs fill the greater part of the cavity of the 
breaſt, They are of a ſoft and ſpongy texture, and 
are divided into two lobes, which are ſeparated from 
each other by the mediaſtinum, and are externally co- 
vered by a production of the pleura. Each of theſe is 
divided into two or three leffer lobes; and we com- 

mouly find three in the right ſide of the cavity, and 
two in the left. | | | 

To diſcover the ſtructure of the lungs, it is required 
to follow the ramifications of the bronchi, which were 
deſcribed in the laſt ſection. Theſe becoming gradu- 

ally more and more minute, at length terminate in the 
cellular ſpaces or veſicles, which make np the greateſt 
part of the ſubſtance of the lungs, and readily commu- 
nicate with each other. 

The lungs ſeem to poſſeſs but little ſenſibility, 
Their nerves, which are ſmall, and few in number, 


are derived from the intercoſtal and eighth pair. This 


Paſt pair having reached the thorax, ſends off a branch 
on each hde of the trachca, called the recurrent, which 
reaſcends at the back of the trachea, to which it fur- 
nithes branches in its aſcent, as well as to the œſopha- 
gus, but it is chiefly diſtributed to the larynx and its 
muſcles, By dividing the recurrent and ſuperior la- 
ryngeul nerves at their origin, an animal is deprived 
of its voice. | | | 

There are two ſeries of arteries which carry blood 
to the lungs: theſe are the arterize bronchiales, and 
the pulinonary artery, 

The axteriæ bronchiales begin uſually by two branch- 
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es; one of which commonly ariſes from the right in- Of the 
tercoſtal, and the other from the trunk of the aorta : Thorax. 


but ſometimes there are three of theſe arteries, and in 
ſome ſubjects only one. The uſe of theſe arterics is 
to ſerve for the nouriſhment of the lungs, and their ra- 
mifications are ſeen creeping every where on the branch- 
es of the bronchi. The blood is brought back from 
them by the bronchial vein into the vena azygos. 
The pulmonary artery and vein are not intended for 
the nouriſhment of the lungs; but the blood in its 
paſiage through them is deſtined to undergo ſome 
changes, or to acquire certain eſſential properties (from 
the action of the air), which it has loſt in its circula- 


tion through the other parts of the body. The pul- 


monary artery receives the blood from the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, and dividing into two branches, ac- 
companies the bronchi every Share By its ramifications 
through the lungs; and the blood is afterwards con- 


vey cd back by the pulmonary vein, which gradually 


forming a conſiderable trunk, goes to empty itſelf into 
the left ventricle of the heart; fo that the quantity of 
blood which enters into the lungs, is perhaps greater 
than that which is ſent in the ſame proportion of time 
through all the other parts of the body, 


SecT, VII. Of Reſpiration. 


* RE$eIRATION conſtitutes one of thoſe functions 
which are properly termed vital, as being effential to 
life; for to live and to breathe are in fact ſynonymous 
terms. It conſiſts in an alternate contraction and dila- 
tation of the thorax, by firſt inſpiring air into the lungs, 
and then expelling it from them in exſpiration. 

It will perhaps be eafy to diſtinguiſh and point out 
the ſeveral phenomena of reſpiration; but to explain 
their phyſical cauſe will be attended with difficulty: 
for it will naturally be enquired, how the lungs, when 
emptied of the air, and contracted by exfpiration, be- 


eome again inflated, they themſelyes being perfectly 
pailive? How the ribs are clevated in oppofition to 
their own natural ſituation? and why the diaphragm is 


contracted downwards towards the aldomen ? Were we 
to aſſert that the air, by forcing its way into the cavity 
of the lungs, dilated them, and conſequently elevated 
the ribs, and preſſed down the diaphragm, we ſhonld 


ſpeak erroneouſly, What induces the firit inſpiration, 


It is not eaſy to aſcertain ; but after an animal has once 
reſpired, it would ſeem likely that the blood, after ex- 
fpiration, finding its paſſage through the lungs obſtruc- 
ted, becomes a ſtimulus, which induces the intercoſtal 
muſcles and the diaphragm to contract, and enlarge the 
cavity of the thorax, in conſequence perhaps of a cer- 


tain nervous influence, which we will not here attempt 


to explain, The air then ruſhes into the luugs; every 
branch of the bronchial tubes, and all the cellular ſpa- 
ces into which they open, become fully dilated ; and 
the pulmonary veſſels being cqually diſtended, the blood 
flows through them with eaſe, But as the ſtimulus 


which firſt oceaftoned this dilatation ceaſes to overate, 


the muſcles gradually contract, the diaphragm riſes up- 
wards again, and diminiſhes the cavity of the cheſt; the 
ribs return to their former ſtate; and as the air paſſes 


out in exſpiration, the lungs gradually collapſe, and a4 


reſiſtance to the paſſage of the blood again takes place, 
But the heart continuing to receive and expel the 
5 32 


blood 


| 
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Of the blood, the pulmonary artery begins again to be diſtend- 


Thoras: ed, the ſtimulus is renewed, and the ſame proceſs is 


from the phlogiſtic principle. 
ved, that the blood in paſling through the lungs ac- 


repeated, and continucs to be repeatcd, in a regular 
ſucceſſion, during life ; for though the muſcles of reſpi- 
ration, having a mixed motion, are (unlike the heart) 
in ſome meaſure dependent on the will, yet no human 


being, after having once reſpired, can live many mo- 


ments without it, In an attempt to hold one's breath, 
the blood ſoon begins to diſtend the veins, which are 
unable to empty their contents into the heart; and we 
are able only, during a very little time, to reſiſt the ſti- 
mulus to inſpiration. In drowning, the circulation 


ſeems to be ſtopped upon this principle ; and in hang- 


ing, the preſſure made on the jugular veins, may co- 


operate with the ſtoppage of reſpiration in bringing on 
death. | 


Till within theſe few years phy ſiologiſts were entire- 


| 1 ignorant of the uſe of reſpiration. It was at length 
di 


ſcovered in part by the illuſtrious Dr Prieſtley. He 
found that the air exſpired by animals was phlogiſtica- 
ted; and that the air was fitter for reſpiration, or for 
ſupporting animal life, in proportion as it was freer 
It had long been obſer- 


aired a more florid colour. He therefore ſuſpected, 
. — it was owing to its having imparted phlogiſton to 
the air: and he ſatisficd himſelf of the truth of this 
idea, by experiments, which ſhowed, that the craſſemen- 
tum of extravaſated blood, phlogiſticated air in pro- 
portion as jt loſt its dark colour. He farther found, 
that blood thus reddened had a ſtron 

hlogiſton ; inſomuch that it was capable of taking it 
from ph logiſticated air, thereby becoming of a darker 
colour. From hence it appeared that the blood, in its 


circulation through the arterial ſyſtem, imbibes a con- 


ſiderable quantity of phlogiſton, which is diſcharged 
from it to the air in the lungs. 
This diſcovery has ſince been proſecuted by two very 
ingenious phyſiologiſts, Dr Crawford and Mr Elliot. 
It had been ſhown by profeſſors Black and Irvine, that 
different bodies have different capacities for containing 
fire. For example, that oil and water, when equally 
hot to the ſenſe and the thermometer, contain diffe- 
rent proportions of that principle ; and that unequal 
uantities of it are required, in order to raiſe thoſe 
ain to like temperatures. The enquiries of Dr 
Crawford and Mr Elliot tend to prove, that the capa- 
cities of bodies for containing fire are diminiſhed by 
the addition of phlogiſton, and increaſed by its ſepara- 


tion: the capacity of calx of antimony, for example, 


being greater than that of the antimony itſelf, Com- 
mon air contains a great quantity of fire; combuſtible 
bodies very little. In combuſtion, a double elective 
attraction takes place; the phlogiſton of the body be- 
ing transferred to the air, the fire contained in the air 
to the combuſtible body. But as the capacity of the 
latter is not increaſed ſo much as that of the former is 


diminiſhed, only part of the extricated fire will be ab- 


ſorbed by the body. The remainder therefore will raiſe 
the temperatare of the compound ; and hence we may 
account for the heat attending combuſtion. Ag the 
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attraction for 
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uſe of reſpiration is to dephlogiſticate the blood, it ſeems 
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probable, that a like double elective attraction takes Thorax. 


place in this proceſs; the phlogiſton of the blood be- 
ing transferred to the air, and the fire contained in the 
air to the blood ; but with this difference, that the ca- 
pacities being equal, the whole of the extricated fire is 
abſorbed by the latter. The blood in this ſtate circu- 
lating through the body, imbibes phlogiſton, and of 
courſe gives out its fire; part only of which is abſorb- 
ed by the parts furniſhing the phlogiſton, the remain- 
der, as in combuſtion, becoming ſenſible ; and is there- 
fore the cauſe of the heat of the body, or what is call- 


ed animal heat. 


In confirmation of this doctrine it may be obſerved, 


that the venous blood contains leſs fire than the arte- 


rial; combuſtible bodies leſs than incombuſtible ones; 
and that air contains leſs of this principle, according 
as it is rendered, by combination with phlogiſton, lels 
fit tor reſpiration (z). . 

In aſcending very high mountains, reſpiration is 
found to become ſhort and frequent, and ſometimes to 
be attended with a ſpitting of blood. Theſe ſymptoms 


ſeem to be occaſioned by the air being too rare and 


thin to dilate the lungs ſufficiently; and the blood 
gradually accumulating in the pulmonary veſſels, ſome- 
times burſts througli their coats, and is brought up by 
coughing. This has likewiſe been accounted for in a 


different way, by ſuppoſing that the air contained in 


the blood, not receiving an equal preſſure from that of 
the atmoſphere, expands, and at length ruptures the 
very minute branches of the pulmonary veſſels; upon 
the ſame principle that fruits and animals put under 
the receiver of an air-pump, are ſeen to ſwell as the 
outer air becomes exhauſted. But Dr Darwin of 
Litchfield has lately publiſned ſome experiments, which 


ſeem to prove, that no air or elaſtic vapour does exiſt 


in the blood-veſſels, as has been generally ſuppoſed ; 
and he is induced to impute the ſpitting of blood, which 
has ſometimes taken place in aſcending high moun- 
tains, to accident, or to violent exertions; as it never 
happens to animals that are put into the exhauſted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, where the diminution of preſſure 


is many times greater than on the ſummit of the high- 
eſt mountains. 


Szer. VIII. Of rhe Voice. 


| ResPIRATION has already been deſcribed as afford- 


ing us many advantages; and next to that of life, its 
moſt important uſe ſcems to be that of forming the voice 
and ſpeech. The ancients, and almoſt all the moderns, 
have conſidered the organ of ſpecch as a kind of muſi- 
cal inſtrument, which may be compared to a flute, to 
an hautboy, to an organ, &c. and they argue after 
the following manger. | | 


The trachea, which begins at the root of the tongue, 


and goes to terminate in the lungs, may be compared 


to the Pipe of an organ, the lungs dilating like bellows 
during the time of inſpiration; and as the air is driven 
out from them in exſpiration, it finds its paſſage ſtrait- 
ened by the cartilages of the larynx, againſt which it 

. 
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(2) See Crawford's Experiments and Obſcryations on Animal Heat, and Elliot's Philoſophical Obſerva- 
Uonzs. | | 
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Of the ſtrikes. As theſe cartilages are more or leſs elaſtic, 
Thorax. they occaſion in their turn more or leſs vibration in the 
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of the glottis. 


air, and thus produce the ſound of the voice; the va- 
riation in the ſound and tone of which depends on the 
ſtate of the glottis, which, when ſtraitened, produces 
an acute tone, and a grave one when dilatec. 

The late M. Ferein communicated to the French 
Academy of Sciences a very ingenious theory on the 
ſor mation of the voice. He conſidered the organ of 
the voice as a ſlring, as well as a uind, inſtrument ; ſo 
that what art has hitherto been unable to conſtruct, 
and what both the fathers Merſenne and Kircher ſo 


much wiſhed to ſee, M. Ferein imagined he had at 


length diſcovered in the human body. He obſerves, 
that there are at the edges of the glottis certain tendi- 
nous chords, placed horizontally acroſs it, which are 
capable of conſiderable vibration, ſo as to produce 
ſound, in the ſame manner as it is produced by the 
ſtrings of a violin or a harpſichord : and he ſuppoſes 
that the air, as it paſſes out from the Jungs, acts as a 
bow on theſe ſtrings, while the efforts of the breaſt 
and lungs regulate its motion, and produce the variety 
of tones. So that according to this ſyſtem the varia- 
tion in the voice is not occaſioned by the dilatation or 
contraction of the glottis, but by the diſtenſion or re- 
laxation of theſe ſtrings, the ſound being more or leſs 
acute in proportion as they are more or leſs ſtretched 
out. Another writer on this ſubject ſuppoſes, that the 
organ of voice is a double inſtrument, which produces 
in uniſon two ſounds of a different nature ; one by 
means of the air, and the other by means of the chords 
Neither of theſe ſyſtems, however, are 
nniverſally adopted. They are both liable to inſupe- 
rable difficulties ; fo that the manner in which the voice 
is formed has never yet been ſatisfactorily aſcertained : 
we may obſerve, however, that the ſound produced by 
the glottis is not articulated, To effe& this, it is re- 
quired to paſs through the mouth, where it is differ- 
ently modified by the action of the tongue, which is 
either puſhed againſt the teeth, or upwards towards the 
palate ; detaining it in its paſſage, or permitting it to 


flow freely, by contracting or dilating the mouth. 


Szer. IX. Of Dejedlion. 


By dejection we mean the act of voiding the faces 
at the anus ; and an account of the manner in which 
this is conducted was reſerved for this part of the work, 
becauſe it ſeemed to require a knowledge of reſpiration 
to be perfectly underſtood. | 
The inteſtines were deſcribed as having a periſtaltic 
motion, by which the fœces were gradually advancing 


towards the anus. Now, whenever the faces are accu- 


mulated in the inteſtinum rectum in a ſufficient quan- 
tity to become troubleſome, either by their weight or 
acrimony, they excite a certain uneaſineſs which in- 
duces us to go to ſtool. —To effect this, we begin by 
making a conſiderable inſpiration ; in conſequence of 
which the diaphragm is carried downwards towards the 
lower belly ; the abdominal muſcles are at the ſame 
time contracted in obedience to the will; and the in- 
teſtines being compreſſed on all ſides, the reſiſtance of 
the phincter is overcome, and the fxces paſs out at the 
anus; which is afterwards drawn up by its longitudinal 
fibres, which arc called /evatores ani, and then by 
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means of its /phinfer is again contracted :; but it ſome- Of the 
times happens, as in dyſenteries for inſtance, that the Thorax. 


fæces are very liquid, and have conſiderable acrimony ; 
and then the irritation they occaſion is more frequent, 
ſo as to promote their diſcharge without any preſſure 
from the diaphragm or abdominal muſcles ; and ſome- 


times involuntarily, as is the caſe when the ſphincter 
becomes paralytic. OY 


SECT. X. Of the Pericardium, and of the Heart and 


its Auricles. 


Tk two membranous bags of the pleura, which 


I2T 


were deſcribed as forming the mediaſtinum, recede one Pericar- 
from the other, ſo as to afford a lodgment to a firm dium. 


membranous ſac, in which the heart is ſecurely lodged; 
this ſac, which is the pericardium, appears to be com- 
poſed of two tunics, united to each other by cellular 
membrane.—The outer coat, which is thick, and in 
ſome places of tendinous complexion, is a production 
of the mediaſtinum ; the inner coat, which is extreme- 
ly thin, is reflected over the aurieles and ventricles of 
the heart, in the ſame manner as the tunica conjuncti- 
va, after lining the eye lids, is reflected over the eye. 
This bag adheres to the tendinous part of the dia- 
phragm, and contains a coagulable lymph, the liquor 
pericardii, which ſerves to lubricate the heart and fa- 
cilitate its motions ; and ſeems to be ſecreted and ab- 
ſorbed in the ſame manner as it is in the other cavities 


of the body. . 


The arteries of the pericardium are derived from the 
phrenic, and its veins paſs into veins of the ſame name; 
its nerves are likewiſe branches of the phrenic. ' 


The ſize of the pericardium is adapted to that of 


the heart, being nſnally large enough to contain it 
looſely. As its cavity does not extend to the ſternum, 
the langs cover it in inſpiration ; and as it every where 
inveſts the heart, it efſectually ſecures it from being in- 
jured by lymph, pus, or any other fluid, extravaſated 
into the cavities of the thorax, 
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The heart is a hollow muſcle of a conical ſhape, fie Heart, and 
tuated tranſverſely between the two laminæ of the me- _— auricles. 


diaſtinum, at the lower part of the thorax ; having its 


baſis turned towards the right ſide, and its point or 


apex towards the left.— Its lower ſurface is ſomewhat 
flattened towards the diaphragm. Its baſis, from 
which the great veſſels originate, is covered with fat, 
and it has two hollow and fleſhy appendages, called 
auricles.— Round theſe ſeveral openings, the heart 


ſeems to be of a firm ligamentons texture, from which 
all its fibres ſeem to originate ; and as they advance 


from thence towards the apex, the ſubſtance of the 
heart ſeems to become thinner. | | 

The heart includes two cavities of ventricles, which 
are ſeparated from each other by a fleſhy ſeptum ; one 
of theſe is called the right, and the other the (ft, ven- 
tricle ; though perhaps, with reſpect to their ſituation, 
it would be more proper to diſtinguiſh them into the 
anterior and poſterior ventricles. 
The heart is exteriorly covered by a very fine mem» 
brane ; and its ſtructure is perfectly muſcular or fleſhy, 
being compoſed of fibres which are deſcribed as paſ- 
ſing in different directions; ſome as being extended 
longitudinally from the baſis to the apex ; others, as 


taking an oblique or ſpiral courſe ; and a third fort as 


being 
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placed in a tranverſe direction (4).— Within 
the two ventricles we obſerve ſeveral furrows; and there 
are likewiſe tendinous ſtrings, which ariſe from fichhy 
columne in the two cavitics, and are attached to the 
valves of the auricles ; That the uſe of theſc and the 
other valves of the hcart may be nnderſtood, it muſt 
be obſerved, that ſour large veſſels paſs out from the 
baſis of the heart, viz. two arterics and two veins ; 
and that cach of theſe veſſels is furniſhed with a thin 
membranous production, which is attached all round 
to the borders of their ſeveral orifices, from whence 
hanging looſely down they appear to be divided into 
two or three diſtinct portions. But as their uſes in the 
arterics and veins are different, ſo are they difierently 
diſpoſed. Thoſe of the arteries are intended to give 
way to the paſſage of the blood into them from the 
ventricles, bat to oppoſe its return : and, on the con- 
trary, the valves of the veins are conſtructed fo as to 
allow the blood only to paſs into the heart. In conſe- 
quence of thelc different uſes, we find the valves of 
the pulmonary artery and of the aorta attached to the 
orifices of thoſe velilels, ſo as to have their concave 


ſurtaces turned towards the artery; and their convex 


ſurfaces, which matually meet together, being placed 
towards the ventricle, only permit the blood to paſs 
one way, which is into the arteries. There are uſnal- 
ly three of theſe valves belonging to the pulmonary ar- 
tery, and as many to the aorta; and from their figure 
they are called valvnlæ ſemilunares, The communica- 


tion between the two great veins and the ventricles is 


by means of the wo RR or auricles into which 
the blood is diſcharged ; ſo that the other valves which 
may be faid to belong to the veins, are placed in cach 


ventricle, where the auricle opens into it, The valves 


in the right ventricle are uſually three in number, and 


are named valuulz tricuſpides ; but in the left ventricle 


we commonly obſerve only two, and theſe are the 
valyunle mitralis. 
valves in each cavity are attached ſo as to project ſome- 
what forward; and both the tricuſpides and the mitrales 
are connected with the tendinons firings, which were 
deſcribed as ariſing from the fleſhy colummæ. By the 
contraction of either ventricle, the blood is driven into 
the artery which communicates with that ventricle ; and 
theſe tendinous ſtrings being gradually relaxed as the 


ſides of the cavity are brought nearer to each other, 


the valves naturally cloſe the opening into the auricle, 
and the blood neceſſarily directs its conrſe into the 
then ouly open paſſage, which is into the artery ; but 
after this contraction, the heart becomes relaxed, the 
tendinous ſtrings are again ſtretched out, and, drawing 
the valves of the auricle downwards, the blood is pour- 
ed by the veins into the ventricle, trom whence, by 


another contraction, it is again thrown into the artery, 


as will be deſcribed hereafter. The riglit ventricle is 
not quite ſo loug, though ſomewhat larger, than the 
left; but the latter has more ſubſtance than the other: 
and this ſeczns to be, becauſe it is intended to tranſmit 
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The membrancs which form theſe 
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the blood to the moſt diſtant parts of the body, where- Of the 


as the right ventricle diſtributes it only to the longs. 

The heart receives its nerves from the par vagum 
and the intercoſtals. The artcrics which ſerve for its 
nouriſhment are two in number, and ariſe from the 
aorta, They ſurround in ſome meaſure the baſis of 
the heart, and from this courſe are called the coronar 
art-rics, From theſe arteries the blood is returned by 
veins of the ſame name imo the auricles, and even in- 
to the ventricles, 

The muſcular bags ealled the auricles are ſituated at 
the batis of the heart, at the ſides of each other; 
and, correſponding with the two ventricles, are like 
thoſe two cavities diſtinguithed into right and ft. 
Theſe ſacs, which are interiorly unequal, have exter- 
nally a jagged appendix ; which, from its having been 
comparcd to the extremity of an ear, has given them 
their name of ayricles. 


SECT. XI. Angiology, or a Deſcription of the 


Blood-veſſeli. 


THe heart has been deſcribed as contracting itſelf, 
and throwing the blood from its two ventrieles inte 
the pulmonary artery and the aorta, and then as re- 
laxing itſelf and receiving a treth ſipply trom two large 
veins, which are the pulmonary vein and the vena ca- 
va. We will now point out the principal diftributions 
of theſe veſſels. LS 

Ihe pulmonary artery ariſes from the right ventricle 
by a large trunk, which ſoon divides into two conſi- 
derable branches, which' paſs to the right and left lobes 
of the lungs: each of theſe branches is afterwards 
divided and ſabdivided into an infinite namber of 
branches and ramifications, which extend through the 
whole ſubſtance of the lungs ; and from theſe branches 
the blood is returned by the veins, which, contrary to 
the coarſe of the arteries, begin by very minute ca- 
nals, and gradually become larger, forming at length 
four large trunks called pulmonary veins, Which termi- 
nate in the /eft anricle by one comn on oper ing, from 
whence the blood paſtes into the /2f? vcutricle. From 
this ſame ventricle ariſes the aorta or great artery, 
which at its beginning is ncarly an inch in diameter: 
it ſoon ſends off two branches, the corozarzmes, which 
A to be diſtributed to the heart and its auricles. After 
this, at or about the third or fourth vertebra of the 
back, it makes a conſiderable curvature ; from this 
carvatare (8) ariſe three arteries ; one of which ſoon 
divides into two branches. The firſt two are the left 
ſubclavian and the left carotid, and the third is a com- 


mon trunk to the right ſubclavian and right carotid ; 


though ſometimes both the carotids ariſe diſtinctly 

from the aorta, | 
The two carotid; aſcend within the ſub-lavians, along 
the ſides of the trachea; and when they have reached 
the larynx, divide imo two principal branches, the in- 
ternal and enternal carotid, The firſt of theſe runs a 
little 
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(a) Authors differ about the courſe and diſtinctions of theſe fibres; and it ſcems right to obſerve, that the 
ſtructure of the heart being more compact than that of other muſcles, its fibres are not caſily ſeparated. 

(s) Anatomiſts nſna}ly call the npper part af this enrvature aur afcendens ; and the other part of the artery 
to its diviſion at the iliaes, aorta deſcendeus: but they differ about the place where this diſtinction is to be intro- 
duced ; aud it ſeems ſufficiently to anſwer every purpoſe, to ſpeak only of the aorta and its curyatvre. 


Thorax, 
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of the little waybiek wirds ind bending direction; and hay- 
Thorax. ing reached the under part of the car, paſſes through 
— the canal into the os petfoſum, and entering into the 


cavity of the craniam, is diſtribated to the brain and 
the membranes which invelope it, and likewife to the 
cye. The eternal carotid divides into ſeveral branches, 
which are diftribated to tlie larynx, pharynx, and o- 
ther parts of the neck; and to the jaws, lips, to ig ue, 
cyes, temples, and all the external parts of the head, 

Euch bela, is like wiſe divided into a great num- 
ber of branches. Ir fends off the vertebral artery, 
which pailes throngh the openings we ſes at the bot- 
tom of rhe tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the 
neck, and in its conrle ſends oF m1ny ramifications 
to the n<zhbouring parts. Some of its branches are 
diſtributed to the ſpinal marrow, and after a conſider- 
able infection it enters into the cranium, and is dif- 
icribated to the brain. The /ubclavian likewiſe ſends 
of tbran;hes to the maſcles of the neck and ſcapula; 
and the mediaſtinam, thymas, pericardium, diaphragm, 
the breaſts, and the muſcles of the thorax, and even 
of the abdomen, derive branches from the ſabclavian, 
which are diſtingaiſhed by different names, alluding 
to the parts to which they are diſtribated ; as the n- 
mary, the phrenir, the intercoſtal, &c. But notwith- 
ſtanding the great number of branches which have 
been deſcribed as ariſing from the ſubelavian, it is (till 
a conſiderable artery when it reaches the axilla, where 
it drops its former name, which alludes to its paſſage 
under the clavicle, and is called the axilary artery; 
from which a variety of branches are diſtributed to the 
muſcles of the breaſt, _— and arm,—But its main 
trunk taking the name of brachialis, runs along onſthe in- 
ſide of the arm near the os humeri, till it reaches tlie joint 
of the fore- arm, and then it divides into two branches. 
This diviſion however is different in different ſubjects; 
for in ſome it takes place higher up and in others low- 
er down, When it happens to divide above the joint, 
it may be conſidered as a happy diſpoſition in caſe of 
ati accident by bleeding; for ſappoling the artery to 
be unfortunately punctured by the lancet, and that the 
hemorrhage could only be ſtopped by making a liga- 
tare on the veſſel, one branch would remain unhurt, 
throngh which the blood wonld paſs uninterrapted to 
the fore-arm and hand. One of the two branches of 
the brachialis plunges down under the flexor muſcles, 


and runs along the edge of the nina ; while the other 


is carried along the onter ſurface of the radius, and is 
oaſily felt at the wriſt, where it is only covered by the 


common integuments. Both theſe branches commonly 


unite in the palm of the hand, and form an arterial 
arch from whence branches are detached to the fin- 
ers. 

The aorta, after having given off at its curvature the 
carotids and ſaubclavians which convey blood to all the 
upper parts of the body, deſcends upon the bodies of 
« vertebræ a little to the left, as far as the os ſacrum, 
where it drops the name of aorta, and divides into 
two conſiderable branches. In this courſe, from its 
curvature to its bifurcation, it ſends off ſeveral arteries 
in the following order: 1. One or two little arteries, 
firſt demonſtrated by Rnyſch as going to the bronchi, 
and called arteria bronchinales Ruyſehii. 2. The arteriæ 
Sœſophageæ. Theſe are commonly three or four in num- 
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ber. They ariſe froth the fore-part of the aorts, and of 


are diftribated chiefly to the ceſophagus, 


tween the ribs in the ſame manner as the arteries of 
the thtce or four ſuperior ribs are, which are derived 
from the ſab-lavian, Theſe arteries fend off branches 
to the medulla fpinalis. 4. The diaphragmatic or in- 
ferior phrenic arteries, which go to the diaphragm, 
ſtomach, omentam, duode nam, pancreas, ſpleen; li- 
ver, and pall-bladder. 5. The coeliac, which ſends 
off the coronary-ſtomachie, the ſplenic, and the hepa- 
tic artery, 6. The faperior meſenteric artery, which 
is diſtributed to the meſentery and ſmall inteſtines, 
7. The emulgents, which go to the kidneys, 8. 'Fhe 
arteries, which are diſtribnted to the glandulæ renales, 
9. The ſpermatic. 10. The inferior meſenteric arte- 


ry, which ramifies through the lower portion of the 


meſemery and the larpe inteſtines.—A branch of this 
artery which goes to the rectum is called the internal 


 hemorrhoidal, II. The lumbar arteries, and a very 


ſinall branch called the ſacra, which are diſtributed to 
the muſcles of the Joins and abdomen, and to the os ſa- 


cram and medulla ſpinalis. 08, 
The trank of the aorta, when it has reached the 


laſt vertebra lumborum, or the os ſacrum, drops the 
name of aorta, and ſeparates into two forked branches 
called the i/iacs, Each of theſe ſoon divides into two 
branches; one of which is called the ternal iliac, or 
hyporaſtic artery, and is diſtributed upon the contents 
of the pelvis and npon the muſcles on its outer fide, 
One branch, called pudenda communis, ſends ſmall ra- 
mifications to the end of the rectum under the name of 
hemorrhoidales externe, and is afterwards diſtributed 
upon the penis. The other branch, the external iliac, 
after having given off the circumflex artery of tlie os 
ilium and the epigaſtric, which is diſtributed to the 
recti- muſeles, paſſes out of the abdomen under Poupart's 
ligament, and takes the name of crural artery, It de- 
ſcends on the inner part of the thigh cloſe to the os fe- 
moris, ſending off branches to the muſcles, and then 
ſinking deeper in the hind part of the thigh, reaches 
the ham, where it takes the name of popliteal : after 


this it ſeparates into two eonſiderable branches; one of 


which is called the anterior tibial artery; the other di- 
vides into two branches, and theſe arteries all go to be 


_ diſtributed to the leg and foot. 5 
The blood, which is thus diſtributed by the aorta to 
all parts of the body, is brought back by the veins, 


which are ſuppoſed to be continued from the ultimate 


branches of arteries; and uniting together as they - . 
proach the heart, at length form the large trunks, the 


vena cava aſcendens, and vena cava deſcendens. 


All the veins which bring back the blood from the 


upper extremities, and from the head and breaſt, paſs 
into the vena cava deſcendens; and thoſe wlich return 


it from the lower parts of the body terminate in the 


ve na cava aſcendens; and theſe two cavas uniting to- 


gether as they approach the heart, open by one com- 
mon orifice into the left auriele. 


It does not here ſeem to be neceſſary to follow the 


different diviſions of the veins as we did thoſe of the 
arteries; and it will be ſafficient to remark, that in 
general every artery is accompanied by its vein, and 


that both are diſtingaiſhed by the fame name. 1 
like 


71 


the 


ferior intercoſtal arteries, which are diſtributed be- R 
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Of the like many other general rules, this too has its excep- 
Thorax. tions (c). The veins for inſtance, which accompany 
the external and internal carotid, are not called the 


leſs bl 


carotid veins, but the external and internal jugular .— 
In the thorax, there is a vein diſtinguiſhed by a proper 
name, and this is the azygos, or vena ſine pari, This 
vein, which is a pretty conſiderable one, runs along 
by the right ſide of the vertebræ of the back, and is 
chiefly deſtined to receive the blood from the inter- 
coſtals on that ſide, and from the lower half of thoſe 
on the left ſide, and to convey it into the vena cava 
deſcendens. In the abdomen we meet with a vein, 
which is ſtill a more remarkable one, and this is the 
vena ports, Which performs the office both of an ar- 
tery and a vein. It is formed by a re- union of all 
the veins which come from the ſtomach, inteſtines, 0- 
mentum, pancreas, and ſpleen, ſo as to compoſe one 


great trunk, which goes to ramify through the liver; 


and after tes, e the bile, its ramifications 
unite and bring back into the vena cava, not only the 
blood which the vena portz had carried into the liver, 


but likewiſe the blood from the hepatic artery, Every 


artery has a vein which correſponds with it; but the 
trunks and branches of the veins are more numerous 


than thoſe of the arterics.—The reaſons for this diſ- 


ſition are perhaps more difficult to be explained; the 
lood in its courſe through the veins is much farther 
removed from the ſource and cauſe of its motion, which 


are in the heart, than it was when in the arteries; ſo 


that its courſe is conſequently leſs rapid, and enough 
of it could not poſſibly be brought back to the heart 
in the moment of its dilatation, to equal the quantity 
which is driven into the arteries from the two ven- 
tricles, at the time they contract; and the equilibri- 
um which is ſo eſſential to the continuance of life and 
health would conſequently be deſtroyed, if the capacity 
of the veins did not exceed that of the arteries, in the 
ſame proportion that the rapidity of the blood's motion 
through the arteries exceeds that of its return through 
the veins, _ : 

A large artery ramifying n ee body, and 
continued to the minute branches of veins, which gra- 
dually unite together to form a large trunk, may be 
compared to two trees united to each other at their 


tops; or rather as having their ramifications ſo diſ- 


poſed that the two trunks terminate in one common 
point; and if we farther ſuppoſe, that both theſe 
tranks and their branches are +" 6 and that a fluid 
is inceſſantly circulated through them, by cnter- 
ing into one of the trunks and returning through 
the other, we ſhall be enabled to conceive how the 


blood is circulated through the veſſels of the human 


body. | 

| 3 trunk of an artery, before it divides, is 

nearly cylindrical, or of equal diameter through its 

whole length, and ſo are all its branches when exa- 

mined — . But every trunk ſeems to contain 
than the many branches do into which that 

trunk ſeparates ; and cach of theſe branches probably 


contains leſs blood than the ramifications do into which 
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it is ſubdivided : and it is the ſame with the veins; the Thorax. 
volume of their ſeveral ramifications, when conſidered  — 


ws being found to exceed that of the great trunk 
which they form by their union. 

The return of the blood through the veins to the 
heart, is promoted by the action of the muſcles, and 
the pulſation of the arteries. And this returu is like- 
wiſe greatly aſſiſted by the valves which are to be met 
with in the veins, and which conſtitute one of the 
great diſtinctions between them and the arteries, 


Theſe valves, which are ſuppoſed to be formed by the 


inner coat of the yeins, permit the blood to flow from 
the extremities towards the heart, but oppoſe its return. 
They are moſt frequent in the ſmaller veins. As the 
column of blood increaſes, they ſeem to become leſs 
neceſſary ; and therefore in the vena cava aſcendens, we 
meet with only one valve, which js near its origin. 
The arteries are compoſed of ſeveral tunics. Some 
writers enumerate five of theſe tunics ; but 
may more properly reckon only three, viz. the nervous, 
muſcular, and cuticular coats. 
anatomiſts deſcribed as having the ſame number of 
coats as the arterics; but as they do not ſeem to be 
irritable, we cannot with propricty ſuppoſe them to 
have a muſcular tunic. We are aware of Dr Verſ- 
chuir's * experiments to prove that the jugular and ſome 


haps we 


The veins are by ſome 


De Ar. 


other veins poſſeſs a certain degree of irritability ; but i 
it is certain, that his experiments, repeated by others, Yenarun »; 
have produced a different reſult ; and even he himſelf irritabili, 
allows, that ſometimes he was unable to diſtinguiſh 4t9- 


any ſuch property in the veins. Both theſe ſeries of 
veſſels are nouriſhed by ſtill more minute arteries and 
veins, which are ſeen creeping over their coats, and 
ramifying through their whole 3 and are call- 
ed * vaſorum ; they have likewiſe many minute 
branches of nerves. 

The arteries are much ſtronger than the veins, and 
they ſeem to require this force to be enabled to reſiſt 
the impetus with which the blood circulates through 
them, and to impel it on towards the veins, 


When the heart contracts, it impels the blood into 


the arteries, and ſenſibly diſtends them; and theſe veſ- 
{els again contract, as the heart becomes relaxed to re- 


ceive more blood from the auricles; ſo that the cauſe 


of the contraction and dilatation of the arteries ſeems 
to be eaſy to be underſtood, being owing in part to 
their own contractile power, and in part to the action 


of the heart; but in the veins, the effects of this im- 


pulſe not being ſo ſenſibly felt, and the veſſels them- 
ſelves having little or no contractile power, the blood 
ſeems to flow in a conſtant and equal ſtream : and this, 
together with its paſſing gradually from a ſmall chan- 


nel into a larger one, ſeems to be the reaſon why the 


veins have no pulſatory motion, except the large ones 
near the heart; and in theſe it ſcems to be occaſioned 
by the motion of the diaphragm, and by the regurgi- 
tation of the blood in the cavas. 


SECT. 


(c) In the extremities, ſome of the deep-ſcated veins, and all the ſaperficial ones, take a courſe different 


from that of the arteries. 
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Sect, XII. Of the Action of the Heart, Auricles, 
and Arteries. - 


Tux heart, at the time it contracts, drives the blood 
from its ventricles into the arteries; and the arteries 
being thus filled and diſtended, are naturally inclined 
to contract the moment the heart begins to dilate, and 
ceaſes to ſupply them with blood. Theſe alternate mo- 


tions of contraction and dilatation of the heart and ar- 


terĩes, are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Hſtole and dia- 
ſlole. When the heart is in a ſtate of contraction or 


ſyſtole, the arteries are at that inſtant diſtended with 
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blood, and in their diaſtole; and it is in this ſtate we 
feel their pulſatory motion, which we call the pulſe. 
When the heart dilates, and the arteries contract, the 
blood is impelled onwards into the veins, through which 
it is returned back to the heart. While the heart, 
however, is in its ſyſtole, the blood cannot paſs from 
the veins into the ventricles, but is detained in the au- 
ricles, which are two reſervoirs formed for this uſe, 


till the diaſtole, or dilatation of the heart, takes place ; 


and then the diſtended auricles contract, and drive the 
blood into the ventricles : ſo that the auricles have an 
alternate ſyſtole and diaſtole as well as the heart. 

Although both the ventricles of the heart contract 
at the ſame time, yet the blood paſſes from one to the 
other. In the ſame moment, for inſtance, that the 
left ventricle drives the blood into the aorta, the right 
yentricle impels it into the pulmonary artery, which 
is diſtributed through all the ſubſtauce of the lungs. 


- The blood is afterwards brought back into the left ven- 


tricle by the pulmonary vein, at the ſame time that 
the blood is returned by the cavas, into the right ven- 
tricle, from all the other parts of the body. 

This ſeems to be the mode of action of the heart 
and its veſſels : but the cauſe of this action has, like 
all other intricate and intereſting ſubjects, been ditter- 
ently explained. It ſeems to depend on the ſtimulus 
made on the different parts of the heart by the blood 
itſelf, which by its quantity and heat, or other proper- 
ties (o), is perhaps capable of firſt exciting that mo- 
tion, which 1s afterwards continued through life, inde- 
pendent of the will, by a regular return of blood to 
the auricles, in a quantity proportioned to that which 
is thrown into the arteries. | 

The heart poſſeſſes the vis inſita, or principle of ir- 
ritability, in a much greater degree than any other 


muſcle of the body. The pulſe is quicker in young 


than in old ſubjects, becauſe the former are cet. par. 
more irritable than the latter. Upon the ſame prin- 
ciple we may explain, why the pulſe is conſtantly 
quicker in weak than in robuſt perſons, | 


Sect. XIII. Of the Circulation. 
AFTER what has been obſerved of the ſtructure and 


action of the heart and its auricles, and likewiſe of the 
E 9% * 
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arteries and veins, there ſeem to be but very few argu- Of the 
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ments required to demonſtrate the circulation of the Thorax. 


blood, which has long ſince been eſtabliſhed as a medi- 
cal truth. This circulation may be defined to be a 
perpetual motion of the blood, in conſequence of the 
action of the heart and arteries, which impel it through 
all the parts of the body, from whence it is brought 
back by the yeins of the heart, | | 

Ave 


different effects of preſſure on an artery and a vein. - If 
a ligature, for inſtance, is paſſed round an artery, the 


veſſel twells conſiderably between the ligature and the 


heart; whereas if we tic,up a vein, it only becomes 
filled between the extremity and the ligature, and this 
is what we every * obſerve in bleeding. The liga- 

ture we paſs round 

preſſes the ſuperficial veins; and the return of the blood 
through them being impeded, they become diſtended. 

When the ligature is too looſe, the veins are not ſuf- 


ficiently compreſſed, and the blood continues its pro- 
greſs towards the heart; and, on the contrary, when 


it is made too tight, the arteries themſelves become 
compreſſed; and the flow of. the blood through them 
being impeded, the veins cannot. be diſtended, . _. 
Another phænomenon, which effectually proves the 
circulation, is the loſs of blood that every living ani- 
mal ſuſtains by opening only a ſingle artery of a mode- 
rate ſize; for it continues to flow from the wounded 
veſſel till the equilibrium is deſtroyed which is eſſential 
to life, This trath was not unknown to the ancients ; 


and it ſeems ſtrange that it did not lead them to a 


knowledge of the circulation, as it ſufficiently proves, 


that all the other veſſels muſt communicate with that 


which is opened. Galen, who lived more than 1500 
years ago, drew this concluſion from it; 41d if we far- 
ther obſerve, that he deſcribes (after Eraſiſtratus, who 
flouriſhed about 450 years before him) the ſeveral valves 
of the heart, and determines their diſpoſition and uſes, 
it will appear wonderful, that a period of near 2000 
years ſhould afterwards clapſe before the true courſe 
of the blood was aſcertained. This. diſcoyery, for 
which we are indebted to the immortal Harvey, has 


thrown new lights on phyſiology and the dottrine of 


diſcaſes, and conſtitutes one of the moſt important pe- 
riods of anatomical hiſtory. EN | 


sxcr. XIV. Of the Nature of the Blood. 


Brood, recently drawn from a vein into a baſon, 
would ſeem to be au homogeneous fluid of a red co- 
lour (E); but when ſuffered to reſt, it ſoon coagulates, 
and divides into two parts, which are diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of craſſamentum and ſerum. The craſſamen- 


tum is the red coagulum, and the ſcrum is the water 


in which it floats, Each of theſe may be again ſepa- 
rated into two others; for the craſſamentum, by being 
| 7 7 repeatedly 
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: (d) Dr Harvey long ago ſuggeſted, that the blood is poſſeſſed of a living principle ; and Mr J. Hunter has 
lately endeavoured to revive this doctrine; in ſupport of which he has adduced many ingenious arguments. 
The ſubject is a curious one, and deſerves to be proſecuted as an inquiry which cannot but be intereſting to 


phy ſiologiſts. 


(Ez) The blood, as it flows through the arteries, is obſerved to be more florid than it is in the veins ; and 
this redneſs is acquired in its paſſage through the lungs. Vid. ſect, vii. 


ſatisfactory proof of this circulation, and a 
proof eaſy to be underſtood, may be deduced from the 


e arm on theſe occaſions, com- 


mee Ir s «ae. * 2 — 
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perfectly horny : and if we expoſe the ſerum to a cer- 


tain degree of heat, part of it will be found to coagu- 


late like the White of an BE, and there will remain a 
clear and limpid water, reſembling urine both in its ap- 
pearance and ſmell. 

The ſerum and craſſamentum differ in their propor- 
tion in different conſtitutions; in a ſtrong perſon, the 


craſſamentum is in à greater proportion to the ſerum 


Heuſin than in a weak one;* and the ſame difference is found 
Experim. to take place in diſeaſes (q). 


275. Part I. | | 
Seger, XV. Of Nutrition. 


Tux variety of functions which we have deſcribed 
as being inceſſantly performed by the living body, and 
the continual circulation of the blood through it, muſt 
neceſſarily oceaſion a conſtant diſſipation of the ſeveral 
parts which enter into its compoſition. In 3 

of the inſenſible perſpiration, we obſerved how mac 
was meefſfant] png from the lungs and the ſur- 
face of the ſkin, 1 

every day conſiderable ; and great part of the bile, fa- 
hva, &c. are cxcladed by ſtool. But the folid, as well 
as the Aluid parts of the hody, require a conſtant re- 
newal of nutritious particles. - They are cxpolcd to the 
attrition of the fluids which are circulated through 
them; and the contraction and relaxation they repeat 
i many thonſand times in every day, would neceffarily 
oceaſion a diflolution of the machine, if the renewal 
was not proportioned to the waſte. 

It is eaſy to conceive how the chyle formed from 
the aliment is aſſimilated into the nature of blood, and 
fepairs the loſs of the fluid parts of our body; but 
How the ſolids arc renewed, has never yet been ſatis- 
ſactorily explained. The nutritious parts of the blood 
are pr y depoſited by the arteries by exſudation 
throngh their pores into the tela celluloſa; and as the 

ſblid parts of the body are in the embryo only a kind 

of jelly, which gradually acquires the degree of con- 

kflence they are found to have when the body arrives 
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Of the repeatedly waſhed in warm water, gives out all its red 
Thoras. gſobules, and what remains appears to be compoſed of 
the coagulable lymph (v), which is a gelatinous ſub- 
ance, ue of being hardened by fire till it becomes 


e diſcharge by urine is likewiſe 


Part IV. 
at a more advanced age; and theſe ſame parts which Of the 
conſiſt of bones, cartilages, ligaments, muſcles, &c. Thoraz. 
are ſometimes reduced again by diſeaſe to a gelatinous 
ſtate; we may, with ſome degree of probability, con- 
fider the coagulable lymph as tlie ſource of nutrition. 

If the ſupply of nouriſhment exceeds the degree of 
waſte, the body increaſes; and this happens in infancy 
and in youth: for at thoſe periods, but more particu- 
larly the former one, the fluids bear a large proportion 
to the folids ; and the fibres being ſoft and yielding, 
are proportionably more capable of extenſion and in- 
creaſe, But when the ſupply of nutrition only equals 
the waſte, we neither increaſe or decreaſe ; and we 
find this to be the caſe when the body has attained its 
full growth or ace : for the ſolids having then acqui- 
red a certain degree of firmneſs and rigidity, do not 
permit a farther increaſe of the body. But as we ap- 
proach to old age, rigidity begins to he in excefs, and 
the fluids (u) bear a much leſs proportion to the ſolids 
than before. The diſſipation of the body is greater 
than the ſapply of nouriſnment; many of the ſmaller 
veſſels become gradually impervious (1); and the fibres 
loſing their moiſture and their elaſticity, appear flaccid 
and wrinkled, The lilies and the rofcs diſappear, be- 
eauſe the flnids by which they were produced can no 
longer reach the extremities of the capillary veſſels of 
the ſkin. As theſe changes take place, the nervous 
power being proportionably weakened, the irritability 
and ſenſibility of the body, which were formerly fo re- 
markable, are greatly diminiſhed ; and in advanecd 
life, the hearing, the eye-ſight, and all the other ſen- 
ſes, become gradually impaired. 


Secr. XVI. Of the Glands and Secretions. 


Tax glands are commonly nnderſtood to be ſmall, 
roundiſh, or oval bodies formed by the convolution of 
4 great number of veſſels, and deſtined to ſeparate par- 
ticular humours from the maſs of blood. ET? 

They are uſnally divided into two claſſes ; but it 
feems more proper to diſtmgniſh three kinds of glands, 
viz. the mucons, conglobate, and conglomerate. 
The miltoits plands, or follicles, as they are moſt 
commonly called, are ſmall cylindrical tubes continued 

| — from 
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() It may not be improper to obſerve, that till of late the coapulable [ymph has been confounded with the 
ſerum of the blood, which contains a ſubſtance that is likewiſe coagulable, thongh only when expoſed to heat, 
or combined with certain chemical ſubſtances ; whereas the other coagulates ſpomancouſſy when expoſed to the 


air or to reſt. 
(6) When the blood ſex 


into ſerum and craſſamentum, if the latter be covered with a eruſt of a whi- 


iſh or buff colour, it has been uſnally conſidered as a certain proof of the blood's being in a ſtate of too great 
viſcidity, This appearance commonly taking place in inflammatory diſeaſes, has long ſerved to confirm the 


theory which aſcri 


s the cauſe of inflam mation to lentor and obſtructions. 


But from the late Mr Hewſon's 


experiments it appears, that when the action of the arteries is increaſed, the blood, inſtead of being more viſ- 
eid, is, on the contrary, more fluid than in the ordinary ſtate, previous to inflammation: and that in conſe- 
quence of this, the coagulable lymph ſuffers the red globules, which are the heavieſt part of the blood, to fall 
down to the bottom before it coagulates: ſo that the craſſamentum is divided into two parts; one of which is 
found to conſiſt of the coagulable lymph alone (in this caſe termed the %); and the other, partly of thjs and 


partly of the red globules, 


— 


(n) As the fluids become leſs in proportion to the ſolids, their acrimony is found to increaſe ; and this may 
perhaps compenſate for the want of fluidity in the blood, by diminiſning its coheſion. | 
(1) In infancy, the arteries are numerous and large in * 7 to the veins, and the lymphatic glands are 


larger than at any other time of life ; whereas, in old ape, t 
the arteries, and the lymphatic ſyſtem almoſt diſappears. 


e capacity of the yenoas ſyſtem rxcreds that of 
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Of the from the ends of arteries. In ſome parts of the body, juices, are generated from a ſimilar canſe. But it ſeems Of the 


Thorax. as in the tonſils, for example, ſeveral of cheſe follicles ro be impoſſible for any liquor to be confined in a Thorax. 
— may be ſcen folded together in one common covering, —ͤ— 


and opening into one common ſinus. Theſe follicles 
are the vellels that ſecrete and pour out mucus in the 
mouth, azſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, and other parts 
of the body. 

The 8 glands are peculiar to che lymphatic 
ſyſtem. Every lymphatic vein paſſes through a gland 
of this kind in its way io the thoracic duct. They are 
met with in different paris of the body, particularly 
ia the axilla, groin, and meſentery, and are either ſo- 
litary or in diſtin cluſters, 5 

The conglomerate glands are of much greater bulk 
than the conglobate, and ſcem to be an aſſemblage of 
many ſmaller glands. Of this kind are the liver, kid- 
neys, &c. Some of them, as the panercas, parotids, 
cc. have a-granulated appearance. All theſe conglo- 
merate glands are plentifully ſupplied with blood - 
veſſels ; but their nerves are in general very minute, 
and few in number. Each little granulated portion 
furniſhes a ſmali tube, which unites with other ſimilar 
ducts, to form the common excretory duct of the 

land. | 
. The principal glands, and the humours they ſecrete, 
have been already deſcribed in different parts of this 
work; and there only remains for us to examine the 
general ſtructure of the glands, and to explain the me- 
chaniſm of ſecretion. On the firſt of theſe ſubjects 
two different ſyſtems have been formed ; each of which 
has had, and till continues to have, its adherents. 
One of theſe ſyſtems was advanced by Malpighi, who 
ſuppoſed that an artery entering into a gland ramities 
very minutely through its whole ſubſtance ; and that 
its branches ultimately terminate in a veſicular cavity 


or follicle, from whence the ſecreted fluid paſſes out 


through the excretory duct. This doctrine at firſt 
met with few opponents; but the celebrated Ruyſch, 
who firſt attempted minute injections with wax, after- 
wards diſputed the exiſtence of theſe follicles, and aſ- 
ſerted, that every gland appears to be a continued ſe- 
ries of veſſels, which after being repeatedly convoluted 
in their courſe through its ſubſtance, at length termi- 


nate in the excretory duct. Anatomiſts are {till di- 


vided between theſe two ſyſtems: that of Malpighi, 

however, ſeems to be the beſt founded. 
The mode of ſecretion has been explained in a va- 

riety of ways, and they are all perfectly hypothetical. 


In ſuch an inquiry it is natural to aſk, how one gland 
rticnlar humour, while another 


conſtantly ſeparates a 
gland ſecretes one of a very different nature from the 
blood? The bile, for inſtance, is ſeparated by the 
liver, and the urine by the kidneys. Are theſe ſecre- 
tions to be imputed to any particular diſpoſitions in the 
fluids, or is their cauſe to be looked for in the ſolids ? 
It has bcen ſuppoſed, that every gland contains 
within itſelf a fermenting principle, by which it is 
enabled to change the nature of the blood it receives, 
and to endue it wich a particular property. So that, 
according to this ſyſtem, the blood, as it circulates 
through the kidneys, becomes mixed with the ferment- 
ing principle of thoſe glands, and a part of it is con- 
verted into-urine ; and again, in+the liver, in the fa- 
lival and other glands, the bile, the ſaliva, and other 


8 


this once has happened, it on 


place expoſed to the circulation, without being car- 
ried a way by the torrent of blood, every part of which 
would be equally affe&ed ; and this ſyſtem of fermen- 
tation has long been rejected as vague and chimerical. 
But as the cauſe of ſecretion continued to be looked 
for in the fluids, the former ſyſtem was ſucceeded by 
another, in which recourſe-was had to the analogy of 


the humours. It was obſerved, that if paper is moiſt- 


ened with water, and ail and water are afterwards 
poured upon it, that the water only will be permitted 
to paſs through it; but that, on the other hand, if the 
paper has been previouſſy ſoaked in oil inſtead of water, 
the oil only, and not thie water, will be filtered through 
it. Theſe obſervations led to a ſuppoſu ion, that every 
ſecretory organ is originally furniſhed with a humour 
analogous to that which it is afterwards deſtined te 


ſeparate from the blood; and that in conſequence of 


this diſpoſition, the ſecretory veſſels of the liver, for 
inſtance, will only admit the bilous particles of the 
blood, while all the other humours will be excluded. 
This ſyſtem is an ingenious one, but. the difficulties 
with which it abounds are. unanſwerable; for oil and 
water are immiſcible ; whereas the blood, as it is-cir- 
culated through the body, appears to be an homoge- 
neous fluid. Every oil will paſs through a paper 
moiſtened only with one kind of oil; and wine, or 
ſpirits mixed with water, will eaſily be filtered through 
a paper previouſly ſoaked in water. Upon the ſame 
principle, all our humours, though differing in their 
other properties, yet agreeing in that of being perfect- 
ly miſcible with each other, will all eaſily paſs through 
the ſame filtre. But theſe are not all the objections 
to this ſyſtem. The hnmours which are ſuppoſed to 
be placed in the ſecretory veſſels for the determination 
of fimilar particles of the blood, muſt be originally 
ſeparated without any analogous fluid; and that which 


happens once, may as caſily happen always. Again, 


it ſometimes happens from a vicious diſpoſition, that 
humours are filtered through glants which are natu- 
rally not intended to afford them a paſſage ; and when 

ght, according to this 
ſyſtem, to be expected always to do fo; whereas this 
is not the caſe ; and we are, after all, naturally led to 
ſcek for tlie cauſe of ſecretions in the ſolids. It does 
not ſcem right to aſcribe it to any particular figure of 
the ſecretory veſſels; becauſe the bft texture of thoſe 
parts does not permit them to preſerve any conſtant 
ſhape, and our fluids ſeem to'be capable of accommo- 
dating themſelves to every kind of figure. Some have 
imputed it to the difference of diameter in the orifices 
of the different ſecretory veſſels. To this doctrine 
objections have likewiſe been. raiſed ; and it has been 


argued, that the veſſels of the liver, for inſtance, would, 


upon this principle, afford a paſſage not only to the 


bile, but to all the other humours of leſs conliſtence 
with it. In reply to this objection, it has been fuppo- 
ſed, that ſecondary veſſels exiſt, which originate from 
the firſt, and permit all the humours thinner than the 
bile to paſs through them, e IDE 


Each of theſe hypotheſes is probably very remote 


from the truth. 
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"EXPLANATION or PLATE XXVIII. 


Tu is plate repreſents the Heart in fitu, all the large 
Arteries and Veins, with ſome of the Muſcles, &c. 
Mu$cLEs, &c,—SurExIor EXTREMITY.—a, Maſ- 


ſeter. b, Com C, Digaſtricus. d, Os hyoides. 
e, Thyroid arm , Levator ſcapulæ. g, Cnculla- 
e c 


ris, k h, vicles cut. i, The deltoid muſcle. 
k, Biceps flexor cubiti cut. 1, Caraco-brachialis, 
m, Triceps extenſor cubiti. n, The heads of the pro- 
nator teres, flexor carpi radiales, and flexor digitoram 
ſublimis, cut, o, The flexor carpt ulnaris, cut at its 
extremity. p, Flexor digitorum profundus. Supi- 
nator radii longus, cut at its extremity. r, Ligamen- 
tum carpi tranſverſale. 3, Extenſores carpi radiales. 
t, Latiſſimus dorſi. u, Anterior edge of the ſerratus 
anticus major. v v, The inferior part of the dia- 
phragm. w w, Its anterior edge cut. x x, The kid- 


neys. y, Tranſverſus abdominis. 2, Os ilium. 


Id ERIOR EXTREMITVY.—2, Pſoas magnus. 5, I- 
liacus internus. c, The flefhy origin of the tenſor va- 
gina femoris. 4d, The oſſa pubis cut from each other. 


e, Muſculus pectineus cut from its origin. 7, Short 
head of the triceps abduQtor femoris cut. , The great 
i, Vaſtus 


head of the triceps. /, The long head cut. 
internus. 4, Vaſtus externus. /, Crurens. , Gemel- 
Jus. u, Solcus. o, Tibia. p, Peronæus longus. 9, Pe- 
ronzns brevis. , Fibula. . 

HART and BLOOPD-vESSEIS—A, The heart, with 
the coronary arteries and veins. B, The right auricle 
of the heart. C, The aorta aſcendens. 
ſabclavian artery. E, The left carotid artery. F, The 


common trunk which ſends off the right ſubclavian and 


temporalis profunda. 


D, The left 


right carotid arteries, G, The carotis externa. H, Ar- 
teria facialis, which ſends off the coronary arteries of 
the lips. I, Arteria temporalis profunda, K, Aor- 
ta deſcendens. LL, The iliac arteries, which ſend 
off M M, The femoral or crural arteries. N. B. The 
other arteries in this figure have the ſame diſtribution as 
the veins of the ſame name: — And generally, in the 
anatomical plates, the deſcription to be found on the 
one fide, points out the ſame parts in the other. 
1, The frontal vein. 2, The facial vein. 
4, Vena occipitalis. 5, Vena 
jugularis externa. 6, Vena jugularis interna, covering 
the arteria carotis communis. 7, The vaſcular arch on 
the palm of the hand, which is formed by, 8, The radial 
artery and vein, and, 9, The ulnar artery and vein. 
10 10, Cephalic vein. 
right ſide cut. 12, Median vein. 13, The humeral 
vein, which, with the median, covers the hameral ar- 
tery. 14 14, The external thoracic or mammary ar- 
teries and veins. 15, The axillary vein, covering the 
artery. 16 16, The ſubclavian veins, which, with 
(6 6) the jugulars, form, 17, The vena cava ſupe- 
rior, 18, The cutaneous arch of veins on the fore part 
of the foot. 19, The vena tibialis antica, covering 
the artery, 20, The vena profunda femoris, covering 
the artery. 21, The upper part of the vena ſaphena 
major. 22, The femoral vein. 23 23, The ihac 
veins. 24 24, Vena cava inferior. 25 25, The renal 
veins coycring the arteries. 26 26, The diaphragma- 
tic veins. | 


PART V. Or THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


Sect. I. Of the Brain and its Integuments. 
HE bones of the cranium were deſcribed in the o- 


ſteological part of this work, as incloſing the brain, 


and defending it from external injury : but they are not 
its only 16442, "x 3 for when we make an horizontal 
ſection through theſe bones, we find this maſs every- 
where ſurrounded by two membranes (x), the dura and 
pia mater. The firſt of theſe lines the interior ſurface 
of the cranium, to which it everywhere adheres ſtrong- 
ly (1), but more particularly at the ſutures, and at the 
many foramina through which veſſels paſs between it 


IT, Baſilic vein, that on the 
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3, Vena 


and the pericranium. The dura mater (1) is perfect- 


ly ſmooth and inelaſtic, and its inner ſurface is conſtant- 
ly bedewed with a ſine pellucid fluid, which everywhere 

en it from the pia mater. The dura mater ſends 
off ſeveral conſiderable proceſſes, which divide the brain 
into ſeparate portions, and prevent them from compreſ- 
ſing each other. Of theſe proceſſes there is one ſupe- 


rior and longitudinal, called the fa/x, or falciform pro- 


ceſs, from its reſemblance to a ſcythe. It ariſes from 
the ſpine of the os frontis, near the chriſta galli, and ex- 
tending along in the direction of the ſagittal ſuture, to 
beyond the lambdoidal ſature, divides the brain into two 

* hemiſ- 


— 


(&) The Greeks called theſe membranes meninges ; but the Arabians, ſuppoſing them to be the ſource of all 
the other membranes of the body, afterwards gave them the names of dura and pia mater; by which they are 


now uſually diſtinguiſhed, 


(1) In young ſabjects this adheſion is greater than in adults; but even then, in the healthy ſubject, it is no 
where caſily ſeparable, without breaking through ſome of the minute veſſels by means of which it is attached to 


the bone. 


ſed to 


(1) This membrane is commonly deſcribed as conſiſting of two laminæ; of which the external one is ſuppo- 
rform the office of perioſteum internum to the cranium, while the internal one forms the folds and 


rocelles of the dura mater. In the natural ſtate, however, no ſuch ſeparation is apparent; like other mem 
rates, we may i dd divide it, not into two only, but many laminz;-hut this diviſion is artificial, and depends 
on the dexterity of the anatomiſt. 
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Brain and divides into two broad wings or expanſions called the 


— = verſe or lateral proceſſes, which prevents the lobes 


e cerebrum from preſſing on the cerebellum. Be- 
ſides theſe there is a fourth, which is ſituated under 
the tranſverſe proceſſes, and being continued to the 
ſpine of the occiput, divides the cerebellum into two 
lobes. 3 

The blood, after being diſtributed through the ca- 
vity of the cranium by means of the arteries, is return- 
cad, as in the other parts of the body, by veins which 
all paſs on to certain channels, ſituated behind theſe 
ſeveral proceſſes. | 

Theſ: canals or ſinuſes communicate with each other, 
and. empty themſelves into the internal jngular veins, 
which convey the blood into the vena cava. They are 
in fact triangular veins, running through the ſubſtance 
of the dura mater, and, like the proceſſes, are diſtin- 
guiſhed into longitudinal and lateral; and where theſe 
three meet, and where the fourth proceſs paſſes off, we 
obſerve a fourth ſinus, which is called torcular; Hero- 
philus, who firſt deſcribed it, having ſuppoſed that tlie 
blood at the union of theſe two veins, is, as it were, in 

a preſs. | 
Beſides theſe four canals, which were known to the 
ancients, modern anatomiſts enumerate many others, 
by giving the appellation of ſiz#u/es to other veins of the 
dura mater, which for the moſt part empty themſelves 
into ſome of thoſe we have juſt now deſcribed. There 
are the inferior longitudinal ſinus, the ſuperior and in- 
ferior petrous ſinuſes, the cavernous ſinuſes, the circu- 
lar ſinus, and the anterior and poſterior occipital ſi- 
nuſes. 

Theſe ſinuſes or veins, by being conveyed through a 
thick denſe membrane, firmly ſuſpended, as the dura 
mater is, within the cranium, are leſs liable to rupture; 
at the ſame time they are well ſupported, and by run- 
ning every where along the inner ſurface of the bones, 
they are prevented from preſſing on the ſubſtance of the 
brain. To prevent too great a dilatation of them, we 
find filaments (called chorde Williſii, from their having 
been firſt noticed by Willis) ſtretched acroſs their ca- 
vities; and the oblique manner in which the veins from 
the brain run through the ſubſtance of the brain into 


theſe channels, ſerves the purpoſe of a valve, which 


prevents the blood from turning back into the ſmaller 
and weaker veſſels of the brain. 


The pia mater is a much ſofter and finer membrane 


than the dura mater; being exceedingly delicate, tran- 
ſparent, and vaſcular. It inveſts every part of the brain, 
and ſends off an infinite number of clongations, which 
inſinuate themſelves between the convolutions, and 
_ even into the ſubſtance of the brain, This membrane 
is compoſed of two laminz ; of which the exterior one 
is named tunica arachnoidea, from its thinneſs, which is 
equal to that of a ſpider's web. Theſe two laminz are 
intimately adherent to each other at the upper part of 
the brain, but are eaſily ſeparable at the baſis of the 
brain, and throuzh the whole length of the medulla 
ſpinalis. The external layer, or tunica arachnoidea, 
appears to be ſpread uniformly over the ſurface of the 
brain, bat withont entering into its furrows as the in- 
ner layer does; the litter being found to inſinuate it- 
ſelf between the convolations, and even into the inte- 
rior cavities of the brain, The blood-veſſels of the 


T 
Of the hemiſpheres. A little below the lambdoidal ſuture, it 


brain are diſtributed through it in their way to that or- 


denomination of brain, One of theſe, which is of the 
ſofteſt conſiſtence, and fills the greateſt part of the ca- 
vity of the cranium, is the cerebrum, or brain properly 
ſo called. Another portion, which is ſeated in the in- 
ferior and poſterior part of the head, is the cerebellum; 
and a third, which derives its origin from both theſe, 


is the medulla oblongata. 
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an, and ge therefore divided into very minute rami- = and 

cations, before they penetrate the ſubſtance of the Nerves. 
brain. 1 — 


There are ſeveral parts included under the general The brain. 


132 


The cerebrum is a medullary maſs of a moderate con- Cerebrum. 


ſiſtence, filling up exactly all the upper part of the ca- 


vity of the cranium, and divided into two hemiſpheres 
by the falx of the dura mater. Each of theſe hemiſ- 
pheres is uſually diſtinguiſhed into an interior, a middle, 
and 4 1 80 lobe. The firſt of theſe is lodged on the 
orbital proceſſes of the os frontis ; the middle lobes lie 
on the middle foſſæ of the baſis of the cranium, and the 
poſterior lobes are placed on the tranſverſe ſeptum of 
the os occipitis, immediately over the cerebellum, from 
which they are ſeparated by the lateral proceſſes of the 
dura mater, Theſe two portions afford no diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark of ſeparation; and on this account Haller, 
and many other modern anatomiſts, omit the diſtinc- 
tion of middle lobe, and ſpeak only of the anterior and 


poſterior lobes of the brain, 
The cerebrum appears to be compoſed of two diſ- 


tinct ſubſtances. Of theſe, the exterior one, which is 


of a greyiſh or aſh-colour, is called the cortex, and is 


ſomewhat ſofter than the other, which is very white, 
and is called nedulla or 1 alba. | 


After having removed the falx, and ſeparated the 
two hemiſpheres from each other, we perceive a white 


convex body, the corpus calloſum, which is a portion 


of the medullary ſubſtance, uniting the two hemiſpheres 


to each other, and not inveſted by the cortex. By 


making an horizontal inciſion in the brain, on a level 
with this corpus calloſum, we diſcover two oblong ca- 


vities, named the anterior or lateral ventricles, one in 
each hemiſphere. Theſe two ventricles, which com- 


municate with each other by a hole immediately under 


the plexus choroides, are ſeparated laterally by a very 
fine medullary partition, called ſeptum lucidum, from its 


thinneſs and tranſparency. The lower edge of this 


ſeptum is fixed to the fornix, which. is a kind of me- 
dullary arch (as its name implies) ſituated under the 
corpus calloſum, and nearly of a triangular ſhape. An- 
teriorly the fornix ſends off two medullary chords, cal- 


a_ 


led its anterior crura; Which ſeem to be united to each 


other by a portion of medullary ſubſtance, named com- 


miſſura anterior cerebri. Theſe crura diverging from 
one another, are loſt at the outer ſide of the lower and 
fore-part of the third ventricle. . Poſteriorly the fornix . 


is formed into two other crura, which unite with two - 


medullary protuberances called pedes hippocampi, and 


ſometimes cornua ammonis, that extend along the back- 


part of the lateral ventricles, . The concave edge of the 
pedes hippocampi is covered by a medullary lamina, . 


called corpus fimbriatum. 


Neither the edges of the fornix, nor its poſterior - 
crura, can be well diſtinguiſhed, till we have removed 


the plexus choroides. This is a production of the pia 
mater, which is ſpread over the lateral ventrieles. Its 
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* Diſp.de 


ments on this part of the brain“ by Profeſſor Murray valvula major cerebri. | 3 
Infundibuls of Upſal, clearly prove it to be a medullary canal, ſur- The medulla oblongata is ſituated in the middle, Medulla 
Cerebri. rounded by both laminæ of the pia mater. After free- lower, and poſterior part of the cranium, and may be oblongata. 
| zing the brain, this channel was found filled with ice; conſidered as a production or continuation of the 
+ Ratio and de Haen tells + us, he found it dilated, and filled whole medullary ſubſtance of the cerebrum and cere- 
Med. with a calcareous matter (x). bellum, being formed by the union of two conſiderable 
2 The ſoft ſpongy body in which the infundibalum medullary procetles of the cerebrum, called crara cere- 


When we have removed this plexus, we diſcover 


ſeveral other protuberances included in the lateral ven- 
tricles, Theſe are the corpora ſtriata, the thalami ner- 


vorum opticorum, the tubercula quadrumgemina, and 


the pineal gland. 

The corpora ſlriata are two curved oblong eminen- 
ces, that cxtend along the anterior part of the lateral 
ventricles, They derive their name from their ſtriated 
appearance, which is owing to an intermixtire of the 
cortical and medullary ſubſtances of the brain. The 
thalami nervorum opticorum, are ſo called, becauſe the 
optic nerves ariſe chiefly from them, and they are like- 
wife compoſed both of the cortex and medulla. They 
are ſeparated from the corpora ſtriata only by a kind 
of medullary chord, the geminum centrum ſemi-circu- 
lare. The thalami are nearly of an oval ſhape, and are 
ſitunted at the bottom of the upper cavity of the lateral 
ventricles. They arc cloſely united, and at their con- 
vex part ſeem to become one body. 

Amteriorly, in the ſpace between the thalami, we 
obſerve an orifice by which the lateral ventricles com- 
municate, and another leads down from this, under the 
different appellations of foramen commune anterius, vul- 
va iter ad infundibulum, but more properly iter ad ter- 
tium ventriculum; and the ſeparation of the thalami 
from each other poſteriorly, forms another opening or 
interſtice called t. This has been ſuppoſed to com- 
municate with the third ventricle ; but it does not, the 
bottom of it being ſhut up by the pia mater. The back 
part of the anus is formed by a kind of medullary band, 
which connects the thalami to each other, and is called 
commiſſura 2 . 

Behind the thalami and commiſſura poſterior, vie ob- 


ſerve a ſmall, ſoft, greyiſh, and oval body, about the ſize 


of a pea, This is the glandula pinealis ; it is deſcrib- 
ed by Galen under the name of conarion, and has been 


rendered famous by Deſcartes, who ſuppoſed it to be 
the ſeat of the ſoul, Galen ſcems formerly to have 


entertained the ſame opinion, Some modern writers 
have, with as little reaſon, imagined that the foul is 
placed in the corpus calloſum, 
The pineal gland reſts upon 
nences, Uiſpoſed in pairs, and ſcated immediately below 
it. Theſe tubercles, which by the ancients were called 
teſtes and nates, have, ſince the time of Winſlow, been 
more commonly named tubercula guadrugenina. 
Under the thalami we obſerve another cavity, the 
third ventricle, which terminates anteriorly in a ſmall 
medullary canal, the infundibulum, that leads to the 
glandula ituitaria. It has been doubted, whether the 
infundibulum is really hollow; but ſome late cxperi- 


four remarkable emi- 


the brain, Spigelius pretended 10 have diſcovered its 
exeretory duct, but it ſeems certain that no ſuch duct 
exiſts, It is of an oblong ſhape, compoſed, as it were, 
of two lobes, In ruminant animals it is mach larger 
than in man. 

From the poſterior part of the third ventricle, we ſee 
2 ſmall groove or channel, deſcending obliquely back- 
wards, This channel, which is called the aguedutt of 
Sylvius, though it was known to the ancients, opens 
into another cavity of the brain, placed between the 
cerebellum and medulla oblongata, and called the fourth 
ventricle, 


Nerves, 
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The cerebellum, which is divided into two lobes, is Cerebellu 


commonly ſuppoſed to be of a firmer texture than the 
cerebrum ; bat the truth is, that in the greater number 
of ſubjects, there appears to be no ſenſible difference in 
the conſiſtence of theſe two parts. It has more of the 
cortical than of rhe medullery ſubſtance in its compo- 
ſition, ö 

The furrow that divides the two lobes of the cere- 
bellum leads anteriorly to a proceſs, compoſed of me- 
dullary and cortical ſubſtances, covered by the pia ma- 
ter; and which, from its being divided into numerous 
furrows, reſembling the rings of the earth-worm, is 
named procefſus vermiformis. This proceſs forms a 
kind of ring in its courſe between the Jobes. 

The * of the cerebellum does not afford thoſe 
circum volutions which appear in the cerebrum; but 
inſtead of theſe, we obſerve a great number of minute 
furrows, running parallel to each other, and nearly in 
a tranſverſe direction. The pia mater inſinuates itſelf 
into theſe furrows. 5 

When we cut into the ſubſtance of the cerebellum, 
from above downwards, we find the medullary part 
running in a kind of ramifying courſe, and exhibiting 
an appearance that has gotten the name of arbor vitæ. 
Theſe ramifications unite to form a medullary trunk; 
the middle, anterior, and moſt conſiderable part of 


which forms two proceſſes, the crura cerebelli, which 
unite with the crura cerebri, to form the medulla ob- 


longata. The laſt furniſhes two other proceſſes, which 


loſe themſelves under the nates, and thus unite the 


lobes of the cerebellum to the poſterior part of the ce- 
rebram. Under the nates we obſerve a tranſverſe me- 
dullary line, or linea alba, running from one of theſe 
proceſſes to the other; and between them we find a 
very thin medullary Jamina, covered with the pia ma- 
ter, which the generality of anatomiſts have (though 
ſeemingly without reaſon) conſidered as a valve formed 
for cloſing the communication between the fourth ven- 
tricle and the aquæductus Sylvii. Vieuſſens named it 


bri, 


—y— 


2 


() The under part of it, however, appears to be impervious; at leaſt no injection that can be depended on 
has been made to paſs from it into the glandula pituitaria without laceration of parts. Eo 
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Brain and which were juſt now ſpoken of under the name of cru- 
Nerves. r cerebelli. 85 
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two in number, and are ſeen running on each fide of Of the 

the medullary column, from the foramen magnum of Brain and 
the os occipitis to the lower part of the os ſacrum, Nerves. 


which terminates in a point. 
theſe four eminences are ſometimes not caſily v3 in- 


The crura cerebri ariſe from the middle and lower 


part of cach hemiſphere. They are ſeparated from 
cach other at their origin, but are united below, where 


they terminate in a middle protuberance, the 7 1 Va- 
it to 2 


relii, ſo called, becauſe Varolius compare 
bridge. This name, however, can convey no idea of 
its real appearance. It is, in fact, nothing more than 
a medullary protuberance, nearly of a ſemi- ſpherical 
ſhape, which unites the crura cerebri to thoſe of the 
cerebellum. 
Between the crnra cerebri, and near the anterior 
edge of the pons Varolii, are two tubercles, compoſed 


externally of medullary, and internally of cineritious, 


ſubſtance, to which Euſtachius firſt gave the name of 


eminentiae mamillares. | 


Along the middle of the poſterior ſurface of the me- 
dulla oblongata, where it forms the anterior part of 
the fomth ventricle, we obſerve a kind of furrow 
which runs downwards and terminates in a point, A- 
bout an inen above the lower extremity of this fiſſure, 
ſeveral medullary filaments are to be ſeen running to- 


Wards it on each ſide in an oblique direction, fo as io 


give it the appearance of a writing- pen; hence it is call - 
ed calamus ſeriptorius. 155 

From the poſterior part of the pons Varolii, the me- 
dulla oblongata deſcends obliquely backwards; at its 
fore-part, immediately behind the pons Varolii, we 


_ obſerve two pair of eminences, which were deſcribed 
by Eaſtachins, but received no particular appellation 


till the time of Vienſſens, who gave them the names 


of corpora olivaria and corpora pyramidalia. The for- 


mer are the outermoſt, being placed one on each ſide, 
They are nearly of an oval ſhape, and are compoſed 
of medulla, with ſtreaks of cortical ſubſtance. Be- 
tween theſe are the corpora pyramidalia, cach of 
In the human ſubj ct 


They communicate together by ramifying branches at 
cach vertebra, and terminate in the vertebral, inter- 
coſtal, and facral veins, 


The pia mater is connected with the dura mater by 
means of a thin tranſparent ſubſtance, which from its 


indentations between the ſpinal nerves has obtained the 


name of /igamentum denticulatum. It is ſomewhat. 
firmer than the tunica arochnoidea, but in other re- 


ſpects reſembles that membrane. Its uſe is to ſupport 


the ſpinal marrow, that it may not affect the medulla; 


oblongata by its weight. „„ 

The ſpinal marrow itſelf is externally of a white co- 
lour; but upon cutting into it we find its middle - part 
compoſed of a darker coloured maſs, reſembling the 
cortex of the brain. When the marrow has reached 
the firſt lumbar vertebra, it becomes extremely narrow, 
and at length terminates in an oblong protuberance; 
from the cxtremity of which the pia mater ſends off a 


prolongation or. ligament, reſembling a nerve, that 


perforates the dura mater, and is fixed to the os coc- 
cygis. 5 
The medulla ſpinalis gives riſe to 30 or 31 pair of 
nerves, but they are not all of the ſame ſize, nor do 
they all run in the ſame direction. The upper ones 
are thinner than the reſt, and are placed almoſt tranſ- 
verſely: as we deſcend we find them running more 
and more obliquely downwards, till at length their 


courſe is almoſt perpendicular, fo that the lowermoſt 


nerves exhibit an appearance that is called cauda equi» 
na, from its reſemblance to a horſe's tail. | 
The arteries that ramify through the different parts 
of the brain, are deriyed from the internal carotid and 
from the vertebral arteries. The medulla ſpinalis is 
ſupplied by the anterior and poſterior ſpinal arteries, 


and likewiſe receives branches, from the cervical, the 


inferior and ſuperior intercoſtal, the lumbar, and the 
ſacral arteries. — ON | 


uiſhed | Pol | | 
135 8 The medulla ſpinalis, or ſpinal marrow, which is SecT. II. Of the Nerves. 
Medulla the name given to the medullary chord that is extend- 95 | | 5 
ſpinalis. ed down the vertebral canal, from the great foramen THE nerves are medullary chords, differing from 


_ occipitis. 


of the occipital boue to the bottom of the laſt lumbar 


vertebra, is a continnation of the medulla oblongata. 


Like the other parts of the brain, it is inveſted by the 
dura and pia mater. The firſt of theſe, in its paſſage 
oat of the cranium, adheres to the foramen of the os 
Its connection with the ligamentary fub- 
ſtance that lines the cavity of the ſpine, is only by 
means of cellular membrane; but between the ſeveral 
vertebræ, where tlie nerves paſs out of the ſpine, it 
ſends off prolonga- ions, which adhere ſtrongly to the 
vertebral ligaments. Here, as in the cranium, the 
dara mater has its finaſes or large veins. Theſe are 


cach other in ſize, colour, and conliſtenee, and de- 
riving their origin from the medulla oblongata and me- 
dulla ſpinalis. There are 39, and ſometimes 40, pair 


of theſe nerves; nine (o) of which originate from the 


medulla oblongata, and 30 or 31 from the-medulla ſpi- 
nalis. They appear to be perfectty inelaſtie, and like - 
v'He to poſſeſs no irritability. If we irritate muſeular 


fibres, they immediately contract; but nothing of this 


ſort happens if we irritate a nerve. They carry with 


them a covering from the pia mater; but derive no tu- 
nic from the dura mater, as hath been generally, 07 


erronconfly, fuppoſed, ever ſmee the time of Galen (v 95 
| | > tl 


—_ — * a oth * 
_— —_ „* „—— 3 „ — — 


a — 
—— 


(o) It has been uſnal to deſcribe the ten pair of nerves as ariſing from the medulla oblongata; but as the tenth 


pair ariſe in the ſame manner as the other ſpinal nerves, Santorini, Heiſter, Haller, and others, 
erly to have claſſed them among the nerves of the ſpine. 


* f 

18 Baron Ha ler and Profeſſor Zinn ſeem to have been the firſt who demonſtrated, that the dura mater is re- 
flected upon and ad eres to the perioſteum at the edges of the foramina that afford a paſſage to the neryes out of 
the craniun, and vertebral canal, or is ſoon loſt in the cellular ſubſtance. | 


ſeem very 
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| 3 which is diſtributed to various parts of 
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the onter covering of the nerves being in fa& nothing 
more than the cellular membrane. is covering 1s 
very thick wheie the nerve is expoſed to the action of 
muſcles; but where it runs through a bony canal, or 
is ſecure from preſſure, the cellular tunic is extremely 
thin, or altogether wanting, We have inſtances of 
this in the portio mollis of the auditory nerve, and in 
the nerves of the heart. 

By clevating, carefully and gently, the brain from 
the baſis of the crauium, we find the firſt nine pair a- 
riſing in the following order: 1. The nervi olfactorii, 
diſtributed through the pituitary membrane, which 
conſtitutes the organ of ſmell. 2. The optici, which 
go to the eyes, where they receive the impreſſions of 
viſible objects. 3. The oculorum motores, ſo called 
becauſe they are diſtributed to the muſcles of the eye. 
4. The pathetici, diſtributed to the ſuperior oblique 
muſcles of the eyes, the motion of which is expreſſive 
of certain paſſions of the ſoul, 5. The nerves of this 
pair ſoon divide into three principal branches, and each 
of theſe has a different name. Its upper diviſion is the 


eyes, cye-lids, forehead, noſe, and integuments 

of the face, The ſecond is called the maxillaris ſupe- 
rior, and the third maxil/aris inferior; beth which 
names allude to their diſtribution, 6. The abductores; 
each of theſe nerves is diſtributed to the abductor muſ- 
cle of the eye, ſo called, becauſe it helps to draw the 
globe of the eye from the noſe. 7. The auditorii (C), 
which are diſtributed through the organs of hearing. 
8. The par vagum, which derives its name from the 
cat number of parts to which it gives branches both 
in the thorax and abdomen. 9g. The linguales, or hy- 
po- gloſſi, which are diſtributed to the tongue, and ap- 


pear to contribute both to the organ of taſte and to the 


motions of the tongue (x). 
It has already been obſerved, that the ſpinal mar- 
row ſends off 30 or 31 pair of nerves; theſe are chiefly 


diſtributed to the exterior parts of the trunk and to the 


extremities, They arc commonly diſtinguiſhed into 

the cervical, dorſal, lumbar, and ſacral nerves. The 

cervical, which paſs out from between the ſeveral ver- 

tebræ of the neck, are eight (s) in number; the dor- 

ſal, rs the lumbar, five; and the ſacral, five or 
0 19. 


— 
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ſix ; the number of the latter depending on the number Of the 
of holes in the os ſacrum. Each ſpinal nerve at its ori - Brain and 
gin is compoſed of two faſciculi of medullary fibres. Nerves. 
One of theſe faſciculi ariſcs from the anterior, and the 
other from the poſterior, ſurface of the medulla. Theſe 
faſciculi are ſeparated by the ligamentum denticulatum ; 
after which we find them contiguous to one another. 
They then perforate the dura mater, and unite to form 
a conſiderable knot or ganglion. Each of theſe gan- 
glions ſends off two branches; one anterior, and the 
other poſterior. The anterior branches communicate 
with cach other at their coming out of the ſpine, and 
likewiſe ſend off one, and ſometimes more branches, 
to aſſiſt in the formation of the intercoſtal nerve. 
The knots or ganglions of the nerves juſt now ſpo- 
ken of, are not only to be met with at their exit from 
the ſpine, but likewiſe in various parts of the body. 
They occur in the nerves of the medulla oblongata, as 
well as in thoſe of the ſpine. They are not the effects 
of diſeaſe, but are to be met with in the ſame parts of 
the ſame nerves, both in the foetus and adult. They 


are commonly of an oblong ſhape, and of a greyiſh co- 


lour, ſomewhat inclined to red, which is perhaps ow- 
ing to their being extremely vaſcular. Internally we 
are able to diſtinguiſh ſomething like an intermixture of 
the nervous filaments. 

Some writers have conſidered them as ſo many little 
brains; Lanciſi fancied he had diſcovered muſcular 
fibres in them, but they are certainly not of an irrita- 
ble nature. A late writer, Dr Johnſtone ®, imagines , Eſey on 
they are intended to deprive us of the power of the will z, Uſe of 
over certain parts, as the heart, for inſtance : but if . Gangii- 
this hy potheſis were well founded, we ſhould meet with on: of the 
them only in the nerves leading to jnvoluntary muſ- Nerves. 
cles; whereas it is certain, that the voluntary muſcles 
receive their nerves through ganglions. Doctor Mon- 
ro, from obſerving the accurate intermixture of the 


minute nerves which compoſe them, conſiders them as 


new ſources of nervous energy +. ; 
The nerves, like the blood-veſſels, in their courſe 1 m_ 
through the body, communicate with each other; and Nerven- 
each of theſe communications conſtitutes what is call- Men. 

ed a plexus, from whence branches are again detached 

to different parts of the body. Some of theſe are con- 


ſtant 


(N) This pair, ſoon after its entrance into the meatus auditorius internus, ſeparates into two branches. One 
of theſe is of a very ſoft and pulpy conſiſtence, it is called the portio mollis of the ſeventh pair, and is ſpread 
over the inner part of the ear. The other paſſes out through the aqueduct of Fallopius in a firm chord, which is 

. P Hei as the portio dura, and is diſtributed to the external car and other yo of the neck and face. 


(x) Heiſter has ſummed up the uſes of theſe nine pair of nerves in the two 


ollowing Latin verſes : 


% Olfaciens, cernens, oculoſque movens, patienſque, 
« Gaſtans, abducens, audienſque, vaganſque, loquenſque.” 


(s) Beſides theſe, there is another pair called acceſſorii, which ariſes from the medulla ſpinalis at its begin- 


ning; and aſcending through the great foramen of the os occipitis into the cranium, paſſes out again cloſe to the 
eighth pair, with which, however, it does not unite; and it is afterwards diſtributed chiefly to the muſcles of 
the neck, back, and ſcapula. In this courſe it ſends off filaments to different parts, and likewiſe communicates 
with ſeveral other nerves. Phyſiologiſts are at a loſs how to account for the ſingular origin and courſe of theſe 
nervi acceſſorii. The ancients conſidered them as branches of the eighth pair, diſtributed to muſcles ot the ſca- 

ula: Willis likewiſe conſidered them as appendages to that pair, and on that account named them acceſſos ii. 


: boy are ſometimes called the /pina/ pair; but as this latter name is applicable to all the nerves of the ſpine 


riminately, it ſeems better to adopt that given by Willis. 
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ſtant and conſiderable enough to be diſtinguiſhed by 
particular names, as the /emi/unar plexus ; the pulmo- 
nary plexus ; the hepatic, the cardiac, &c. 

It would be forcign to the purpoſe of this work, to 
follow the nerves through all their diſtributions ; but it 
may be remembered, that in deſcribing the different 
viſcera, mention was made of the nerves diſtributed to 
them. There is one pair, however, called the inter- 
coſtal, or great ſympathetic nerve, which ſeems to re- 
your particular notice, becauſe it has an almoſt aniver- 

al connection and correſpondence with all the other 
nerves of the body. Authors are not perfectly agreed 
about the origin of the intercoſtal ; but it may perhaps 
not N be deſcribed, as beginning from fila- 
ments of the fifth and ſixth pair; it then paſſes out of 
the cranium, through the bony canal of the carotid, 
from whence it deſcends laterally cloſe to the bodies of 
the vertebræ, and receives branches from almoſt all the 


vertebral nerves; forming almoſt as many ganglions in 


its courſe through the thorax and abdomen. It ſends 
off an infinite number of branches to the viſcera in 
thoſe cavities, and forms ſeveral plexuſes with the 
branches of the eighth pair or par vagum. | 

That the nerves are deſtined to convey the principles 
of motion and ſenſibility to the brain from all parts'of 
the ſyſtem, there can be no doubt ; but how theſe ef- 
fects are produced, no one has ever yet been able to 
determine. The inquiry has been a conſtant ſource of 
hypotheſis in all ages, and has produced ſome ingeni- 
ous ideas, and many erroneous poſitions, but with- 
out having hitherto afforded much ſatisfactory infor- 
mation. I 5 | 


EXPLANATION 


Fic. 1. Repreſents the Inferior part of the Brain; 
—the Anterior part of the whole Spine, including the 
Medulla Spinalis ;—with the origin and large portions 
of all the NERVEs. 

A A, The anterior lobes of the cerebrum. B B, The 
lateral lobes of the cerebrum. C C, The two lobes of 
the cerebellum. D, Tuber annulare. E, The paſ- 


ſage from the third ventricle to the infundibulum. 


F, The medulla oblongata, which ſends off the me- 
dulla ſpinalis through the ſpine. G G, That part of 
the os occipitis which is placed above (H H) the 
tranverſe proceſſes of the firſt cervical vertebra. 


II, &c. The ſeven cervical vertebræ, with their in- 
termediate cartilages. K K, &c, The twelve dorſal. 


vertebræ, with their intermediate cartilages. L L, &c. 
The five lumbar vertebræ, with their intermediate 
cartilages. M, The os ſacrum. N, The os coc- 


cygis. 
NERVES.—I 1, The firſt pair of nerves, named o/- 


factory, which go to the noſe. 2 2, The ſecond pair, 


named optic, which goes to form the tunica retina of 
the eye. 3 3, The third pair, named motor oculi; it 
ſupplies moſt of the muſcles of the eye-ball. 4 4, The 
fourth pair, named pathetic,—which is wholly ſpent 


npon the muſculus trochlearis of the eye. 5 5, The 


fifth pair divides into three branches. The firſt, na- 

med ophthalmic, goes to the orbit, ſupplies the lachry- 

mal gland, and ſends branches out to the forchead and 

noſe. The ſecond, named ſuperior maxillary, ſupplies 
Vor. I. 


EW 1 
Some phyſiologiſts have conſidered a trunk of nerves Of the 
as a ſolid chord, capable of being divided into an infi- Brain and 


nite number of filaments, by means of which the im- 
preſſions of feeling are conveyed to the ſenſorium com- 
mune. Others have ſuppoſed it to be a canal, which af- 
terwards ſeparates into more minute channels; or, per- 
haps, as being an aſſemblage of many very ſmall and 
diſtin tubes, connected to each other, and thus form- 
ing a cylindrical chord. They who contend for their 
being ſolid bodies, are of opinion, that feeling is occa- 
ſioned by vibration; ſo that, for inſtance, according to 
this ſyſtem, by pricking the finger, a vibration would 
be occaſioned in the nerve, diſtributed through its ſub- 
ſtance ; and the effects of this vibration, when extended 
to the ſenſorium, would be an excital of pain. But 
the inclaſticity, the ſoftneſs, the connection, and the ſi- 
tuation of the nerves, are ſo many proofs that vibra- 
tion has no ſhare in the cauſe of enn 1 . 
Others have ſuppoſed, that in the brain and ſpinal 
marrow, a very ſubtile fluid is ſecreted, and from 


thence conveyed throngh the imperceptible tubes, 


which they conſider as exiſting in the nerves. They 


have farther ſuppoſed, that this very ſubtile fluid, to 


which they have given the name of animal ſpirits, is 
ſecreted in the cortical ſubſtance of the brain and ſpinal 
marrow, from whence it paſſes through the medullary 
ſubſtance. This, like the other ſyſtem, is founded 
altogether on hypotheſis ; but it ſeems to be an hypo- 
chens derived from much more probable principles, and 
there are many ingenious arguments to be brought in 


its ſupport. 


or PLATE XXIX, 


the teeth of the upper jaw, and ſome of the muſcles of 
the lips.—The third named ar begs maxillary, is ſpent 
upon the muſcles and teeth of the lower jaw, tongue, 
and muſcles of the lips. 6 6, The ſixth pair, which, 
after ſending off the beginning of the intercoſtal or 
great ſympathetic, is ſpent upon the abductor oculi. 
77, The ſeventh pair, named auditory, divides into 
two branches.—The largeſt, named portio mollis, is 


ſpent upon the internal ear. The ſmalleſt, portio dura, 


Joins to the fifth pair within the internal ear by a re- 
flected branch from the ſecond of the fifth; and with- 
in the tympanum, by a branch from the third of the fifth, 
named chorda tympani.— Vid. fig. 3. near B. 8 8, &c. 
The eighth pair, named par vagum,—which accompa- 
nies the intercoſtal, and is ſpent upon the tongue, larynx, 
pharynx, lungs, and abdominal viſcera. 9 9, The ninth 
pair, which are ſpent upon the tongue. 10 10, &c. 
The intercoſtal, or great ſympathetic, which is ſeen 
from the ſixth pair to the bottom of the pelvis on each 
ſide of the ſpine, and joining with all the nerves of the 
ſpine ;—in its progreſs ſupplying the heart, and, with 
the par vagum, the contents of the abdomen and pel- 
vis. II IT, The acceſſorius, which is ſpent upon 
the ſter nocleido-maſtoidæus and trapezius muſcles, 
12 12, The firſt cervical nerves ;—13 13, The ſecond 
cervical nerves ;—both ſpent upon the muſcles that lie 
on the neck, and teguments of the neck and head, 
14 14, The third cervical nerves, which, after ſending 
off (15 15, &c.) the phrenic nerves to the diaphragm, 
5D ſupply 
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ſupply the muſcles and teguments that lie on the fide 
of the neck and top of the ſhoulder. 16 16, The bra- 
chial plexus, formed by the fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſc- 
venth cervicals, and firſt dorſal nerves. —which ſupply 


the muſcles and teguments of the ſuperior extremity. 


17 17, The twelve dorſal, or proper intercoſtal nervcs, 
which are ſpent upon the intercoſtal muſcles and ſome 
of the large maſcles which he upon the thorax. 
18 13, The five lumbar pairs of nerves, which ſupply 
the lumbar and abdominal mwſcles, and ſome of the 
reguments and muſcles of the inferior extremity. 
19 19, The ſacro- ſciatic, or poſterior erural nerve, 
formed by the two inferior lambar, and three ſuperior 
of the os ſacrum. This large nerve ſupplies the greateſt 
part of the muſcles and tcguments of the inferior ex- 
tremity. 20, The ſtomachic plexus, formed by the 
cighth pair. 21 21, Branches of the ſolar or cæliac 
plexus, formed by the * pair and intercoſtals, 
which ſupply the ſtomach and chylopoietic viſcera. 
22 22, Branches of the ſuperior — inferior meſente- 


ric plexuſes, formed by the eighth pair and interco- 


; Part V. 


ſtals, which ſupply the chylopoictic viſcera, with part Of the 
of the organs of urine and generation. 23 23, Nerves Brain and 


which accompany the ſpermatic cord. 24 24, The hy- 
pogaſtric plexus, Which ſupplies the organs of urine 
and generation within the pelvis. 


FIG. 2, 2, 4, 5. Shows different Views of the Infe- 
rior part of the Brain, cut perpendicularly through 
the Middle, —with the Origin and large Portions of 
all the Nerves which paſs out through the Bones of 
the Cranium,—and the three firſt Cervicals, 
A, The anterior lobe. B, The lateral lobe of the 
cerebrum, C, One of the lobes of the cerebellum. 
D, Tuber annulare. E, Corpus pyramidale, in the 


middle of the medulla oblongata. F, The corpus oli- 


vare, in the ſide of the medulla oblongata. G, The 
medulla oblongata. H, The medulla ſpinalis. 


 NegekrvEs.—12345678 and 9, Pairs of nerves. 


10 10, Nervus acceſſorius, which comes from—11, 12, 


and 13, The three firſt cervical nerves. 


Pax T VI. Or THE SENSES, and THEIR ORGANS. 


15 treating of the ſenſes, we mean to confine our- 
ſelves to the external ones of touch, taſie, ſmelling, 
hearing, and viſion. The word /eu/?, when applied to 
theſe five, ſcems to imply not only the ſenſation ex- 
cited in the mind by certain impreſſions made on the 
body, but likewiſe the organ deſtined to receive and 


_ tranſmit theſe impreſſions to the ſenforium. Each of 


theſe organs being of a peculiar ſtructure, is ſuſcep- 
tible only of particular impreſſions, which will be 


pointed out as we proceed to deſcribe each of them ſe- 


parately. 
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Sect. 1. Of Touch. 


Tux fenſe of touch may be defined to be the faculty 


of diſtinguiſhing certain properties of bodies by the feel. 
In a general acceptation, this definition might perhaps 
not err be extended to every part of the body 
poſſeſſed of ſenſibility (T), but it is commonly con- 
fined to the nervous papillæ of the cutis, or true ſkin, 
which, with its appendages, and their ſeveral uſes, have 
been already deſcribed, 

The exterior properties of bodies, ſuch as their ſo- 


* 
* 9 9 6 ; „ 
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lidity, moiſture, inequality, ſmoothneſs, dryneſs, or 
fluidity, and likewiſe their degree of heat, ſeem all to 
be capable of making different impreſſions on the pa- 
pill, aud conſequently of exciting different ideas in the 
ſenſorium commune. But the organ of touch, like all 


the other ſenſes, is not equally delicate in every part of 


the body, or in every ſubje&; being in ſome much 
more exquiſite than it is in others. 


Sect. II. Of the Taſte. 


Tux ſenſe of taſte is ſeated chiefly in the tongue; 
the ſitu 9 figure of which are ſufficiently known. 
E 

nu 


On per ſurface of this organ we may obſerve 
a great number of papillæ, which, on account of their 
difference itt ſize and ſhape, are commonly divided into 


three claſſes. The largeſt are ſituated towards the ba- 


ſis of the tongue. Their number commonly varies 


from {even to nine, and they ſeem to be mucous fol- 


licles. Thoſe of the ſecond claſs are fomewhat ſmaller, 
and of a cylindrical ſhape. They are moſt numcrous 
about the middle of the tongue. Thoſe of the third 
claſs are very minute, and of a conical ſhape. 

arc 


(T) In the courſe of this article, mention has often been made of the ſenſibility or inſenſibility of A 


— 


They 


parts of the body: it will therefore, perhaps, not be amiſs to obſerve in this place, that many parts which were 
formerly ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the moſt exquiſite ſeuſe, are now known to have but little or no feeling, at leaſt in 
a ſound ſtate ; for in an inflamed ſtate, even the bones, the moſt inſenſible parts of any, become ſuleptible of 
the moſt painful ſenſations. This curious diſcoycry is due to the late Baron Haller. His experiments prove, 
that the bones, cartilages, ligaments, tendons, epidermis, and membranes (as the pleura, pericardium, dura 
and pia mater, perioſteum, &c.), may in a healthy ſtate be conſidered as inſenſible. As ſenſibility depends on 
the brain and nerves, of courſe different parts will poſſeſs a greater or leſs degree of fecling, in proportion as 
they arc ſupplied with a greater or ſmaller number of nerves. Upon this principle it is, that the ſkin. muſcles, 
ſtomach, inteſtines, urinary bladder, ureters, uterus, vagina, penis, tongue, and retina, are extremely ſenſible, 


While the lungs and glands have only an obſcure degree of feeling, 


Nerves. 
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Of the are very numerous on the apex and edges of the tongne, 


Senſes, 


140. 


and have been ſuppoſed to be formed by the extremi- 
ties of its nerves. 

Me obſerve a line, the linea lingua mediana, ran- 
ning along the middle of the tongue, and dividing it as 
it were into two portions. Towards the baſis of the 
tongue, we meet with a little cavity, named by Mor- 
gagni foramen cæcum, which ſeems to be nothing more 
than a common termination of ſome of the excretory 
ducts of mucous glands ſituated within the ſubſtance of 
the tongue, | | 


We have already obſerved, that this organ is every 


where covered by the cuticle, which, by forming a re- 


duplication, called the franum, at its under part, 
ſerves to prevent the too great motion of the tongue, 
and to fix it in its ſituation, But, beſides this at- 


tachment, the tongue is connected by means of its 


muſcles and membranous ligaments, to the lower jaw 
the os hyoides, and the ftyloid proceſſes. | 
Theprincipal arteries of the tongue are the linguales, 
which ariſe from the external carotid. Its veins empty 
themſelves into the external jugulars. Its nerves ariſc 
from the fifth, eighth, and ninth, pair. 
The variety of taſtes ſeems to be occaſioned by the 
different impreſſions made on the papillz by the food. 
The different ſtate of the papillæ with reſpect to their 
moiſture, their figure, or their covering, ſeems to 


produce a conſiderable difference in the taſte, not only 


in different people, but in the ſame ſubject, in ſickneſs 
and in health. The great uſe of the taſte ſeems to be 
to enable us to diſtinguiſh wholeſome and ſalutary food 
from that which is unhealthy ; and we obſerve that 
many quadrupeds, by having their papillz (v) very 


large and long, have the faculty of diſtinguiſhing fla- 


yours with infinite accuracy. 
Ss xcr. III. Of Smelling. 


Tat ſenſe of ſmelling, like the ſenſe of taſte, ſeems 
intended to direct us to a proper choice of aliment, 
and is chiefly ſeated in the noſe, which is diſtinguiſhed 
into its external and internal parts. The ſituation and 
figure of the former of theſe do not ſeem to require a 
definition, It is compoſed of bones and cartilages, co- 
vered by muſcular fibres and by the common integu- 
ments. The bones make np the upper portion, and 
the cartilages the lower one. The ſeptum narinm, like 


the noſe, is likewiſe in part bony, and in part cartila- 


inous. Theſe bones and their connections were de- 
{cribed in the ofteology. 155 

The internal part of the noſe, beſides the oſſa ſpon- 
gioſa, has ſix cavities or ſinuſes, the maxillary, the 
frontal, and the ſphenoid, which were all deſcribed with 
the bones of the head. They all open into the no- 
ſtrils; and the nofe likewiſe communicates with the 
mouth, larynx, and pharynx, poſteriorly behind the 
velum palati. 25 . 

All theſe ſeveral parts, which are included in the in- 
ternal diviſion of the noſe, viz. the inner ſurface of the 


_ noſtrils, the lamellæ of the oſſa ſpongioſa, and the ſinu- 
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„, hearing. 
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ſes, are lined by a thick and very vaſcular membrane, Of 
which, though not unknown to the ancients, was firſt Senſes. 
well deſcribed by Schneider“, and is therefore now "xxx ag 
commonly named membrana pituitaria Schneideri. This tarrbo, lib. 
membrane is truly the organ of ſmelling; but its real iii. 


ſtructure does not yet ſeem to be perfectly underſtood. 
It appears to be a continuation of the cuticle, which 
lines the inner farface. of the mouth. In ſome parts 
of the noſe it is ſmooth and firm, and in others it is 
looſe and fpongy. It is conſtantly moiftened by a mu- 


cous ſecretion ; the finer parts of which are carried off 


by the air we breathe, and the remainder, by being re- 
tained in the ſinuſes, acquires conſiderable conſiſtence. 
The manner in which this mucus is ſecreted has not 
et been ſatisfactorily aſcertained ; but it ſeems to be 
means of mucous follicles. | 1 5 
Its arteries are branches of the internal maxillary and 
internal carotid. Its veins empty themſelves into the 
internal jugulars. The firſt pair of nerves, the olfac- 
tory, are ſpread over every part of it, and it like wiſe 
receives branches from the fifth pair. 3 ih. 
After what has been ſaid of the pituitary membrane, 


it will not be difficult to conceive how the air we draw 


in at the noſtrils, being impregnated with the effluvia 
of bodies, excites in us that kind of ſenſation we call 


ſmelling. As theſe effluvia, from their being excecd- 


ingly light and volatile, cannot be capable in-a ſmall 
quantity of making any great impreſſion on the extre- 
mities of the olfactory nerves, it was neceſſary to give 
conſiderable extent to the pituitary membrane, that by 
this means a greater number of odoriferous particles 
might be admitted at the ſame time. When we wiſh 


to take in much of the efflavia of any thing, we natu- 


rally cloſe the month, that all the air we inſpire may 
paſs through the noſtrils; and at the ſamè time, 


more extenſive and delicate than it is in the human 
ſubject; and in the human ſubject it ſeems to be more 
perfect the leſs it is vitiated by a variety of fmells. It 


is not always in the ſame ſtate of perfection, being na- 
turally affected by every change of the pitnitary mem- 
| brane, and of the lymph with which that membrane is 
- moiſtened, | NT" 


Sgr. IV. Of Hearing. 


Before we undertake to explain the manner in which 
we are enabled to receive the impreſſions of ſound, ft 
will be neceſſary to deſcribe the ear, which is the organ 


and internal. The former of theſe diviſions includes 
all that we are able to diſcover without diſſection, and 
the meatus anditorius, as far as the tympanum ; and 
the latter, all the other parts of the ar. 

The external ear is a cartilaginous funnel, covered 
by the common integuments, and attached, by means 
of its ligaments and muſcles, to the temporal bone. 
Although capable only of a very obſcure motion, it is 

759011 found 
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(v) Malpighi's deſcription of the papillæ, which has been copied by many anatomical writers, ſeems to have 


been taken chiefly from the tongues of ſheep. 


It is commonly diſtinguiſhed into external 


. 
* 
o 
- 


the 


means of the muſcles of the noſe, the noſtrils are dila- 
ted, and a greater quantity of air is drawn into them. 
In many quadrupeds, the ſenſe of ſmelling is much 


141, 
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foand to have ſeveral muſcles. Different parts of it 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names; all its cartilagi- 
nous ſpart is called a/a or wing, to diſtinguith it from 
the ſoft and pendent part below, called the Jobe. Its 
outer circle or border is called Helix, and the ſemicircle 


within this, antihelix, The moveable cartilage placed 


immediately before the meatus auditorius, which it 
may be made to cloſe exactly, is named tragus; and 
an eminence ſite to this at the extremity of the 
antihelix, is called antitragus, The concha is a conſi- 
derable cavity formed by the extremitics of the helix 
and antihelix. 
opening is cartilaginons, is lined with a very thin mem- 
brane, which is a continuation of the cuticle from the 


ſurface of the car. | 


In this canal we find a yellow wax, which is ſecreted 


by a number of minute glands or follicles, each of 
which has an excretory duct. This ſecretion, which 
is at firſt of an oily conſiſtence, defends the membrane 
of the tympanum from tbe injuries of the air ; and by 
its bitterneſs, prevents minute inſects from entering in- 
to the ear. But when from neglect or diſeaſe it accu- 
mulatcs in too great a quantity, it ſometimes occaſions 
deafneſs. The inner extremity of the meatus is cloſed 
by a very thin tranſparent membrane, the membrana 


tympani, which is ſet in a bony circle like the head of 


a drum. In the laſt century Rivinus, profeſſor at Leip- 
ſic, fancied he had diſcovered a hole in this mem- 
brane, ſurrounded by a ſphincter, and affording a paſ- 
ſage to the air, between the external and internal car. 


 Cowper, Heiſter, and ſome other anatomiſts, have ad- 


mitted this ſuppoſed foramen, which certainly does not 
exiſt, Whenever there is any opening in the membra- 
na tympani, it may be conſidered as accidental. Un- 
der the membrana tympani runs a branch of the 
fifth pair of nerves, called chorda tympani ; and beyond 
this membrane is the cavity of the tympanum, which 
is about ſeven or eight lincs wide, and half ſo many 


in depth; it is ſemiſpherical, and every where li- 


ned by a very fine membrane, There are four open- 
ings to be obſerved in this cavity. It communi- 
cates with the mouth by means of the Euſtachian 
tube. This canal, which is in part bony and in 


Part cartilaginous, begins by a very narrow opening 


at the anterior and almoſt ſuperior part of the tympa- 
num, increaſing in ſize as it advances towards the pa- 


late of the mouth, where it terminates by an oval open- 


thcir mouths open. 


ing. This tube is every wherelined by the ſame mem- 
brane that covers the inſide of the month. The real 
uſe of this canal does not ſeem to have been hitherto 
ſatisfaQorily aſcertained ; but ſound would ſeem to 
be conveyed through it to the membrana tympani, deaf 
perſons being often obſerved to liſten attentively with 
Oppoſite to this is a minute paſ- 
ſage, which leads to the ſinuoſities of the maſtoid pro- 


ceſo; and the two other openings, which are in the in- 


ternal proceſs of the os petroſum, are the feneſtra ova- 


lis, and feneſtra rotunda, both of which are covered by 


a very fine membrane. | 


There are three diſtin& bones in the cavity of the 


tympanum; and theſe are the malleus, incus, and ſtapes. 


The meatus auditorins, which at its 


we are obliged to uſe in getting at theſe bones; but 
2 accurately conſidered, it ſeems to be a diſtinct 
ne. 

The malleus is ſuppoſed to reſemble a hammer, be- 
ing larger at one extremity, which is its head, than it 
is at the other, which is its handle. The latter is at- 
tached to the membrana tympani, and the head of the 
bone is articulated with the incus. | | 

The incus, as it is called from its ſhape, though it 
ſeems to have leſs reſemblance to an anvil than to one 
of the dentes molares with its roots widely ſeparated 
from cach other, is diſtinguiſhed into its body and its 
legs. One of its legs is placed at the entry of the ca- 
nal which leads to the maſtoid proceſs; and the other, 
which is ſomewhat longer, is articulated with the ſtapes, 
or rather with the os orbiculare, which is placed be- 
tween them. | 2 

The third bone is very properly named ſtapes, being 
perfectly ſhaped like a ſtirrup. Its baſis is fixed into 
the feneſtra ovalis, and its upper part is articulated 
with the os orbiculare. What is called the feneſtra ro- 
tunda, though perhaps improperly, as it is more oval 
than round, is obſerved a little above the other, in an 
eminence formed by the os petroſum, and is cloſed by 


à continuation of the membrane that lines the inner 


ſurface of the tympanum. The ſtapes and malleus are 
each of them furniſhed with a little muſcle, the ſtape- 
deus and tenſor tympani. The firſt of theſe, which is 
the ſmalleſt in the body, ariſes from a little cavern in 
the poſterior and upper part of the cavity of the tym- 
panum ; and its tendon, after paſſing through a hole 
in the ſame cavern, is inſerted at the back part of the 
head of the ſtapes. This muſcle, by drawing the ſtapes 
obliquely upwards, aſſiſts in ſtretching the membrana 
tympani. | | 

The tenſor tympani (x), or internus mallei, as it is 


called by ſome writers, ariſes from the cartilaginous 
_ extremity of the Euſtachian tube, and is inſerted into 


the back part of the handle of the malleus, which it 
ſerves to pull inwards, and of courſe helps to ſtretch 
the membrana tympani. e 
The labyrinth is the only part of the ear which re- 
mains to be deſcribed. It is ſituated in the os petro- 
ſum, and is ſeparated from the tympanum by a parti- 
tion which is every where bony, except at the two fe- 
neſtræ. It is compoſed of three parts; and theſe are 
the veſtibulum, the ſemicircular canals, and the coch- 
lea. | | 
The veſtibulum is an irregular cavity, much ſmaller 
than the tympanum, med mals in the centre of the 
os petroſum, between the tympanum, the cochlea, and 
the ſemicircular canals. It is open on the ſide of the 
tympanum by means of the feneſtra ovalis, and com- 


municates with the upper portion of the cochlea by an 


oblong foramen, which is under the feneſtra oyalis, 

from which it is feparated only by a very thin par- 
tition, 

Each of the three ſemicircular canals forms about 

| halt 


. 


(&) Some anatomiſts deſcribe three muſcles of the malleus; but only this one ſcems to deſerve the name of 
muſcle ; what are called the externus and ob{iquus mollti, ſceming to be ligaments rather than muſcles. 
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Beſides theſe there is a fourth, which is the os orbicu- Of the 
lare, conſidered by ſome anatomiſts as a proceſs of the Senſes. 
ſtapes, which is neceſſarily broken off by the violence 
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each in a different direction, they are diſtinguiſhed into 
vertical, obligue, and horizontal. Theſe three canals 
open by their extremities into the veſtibulum ; 
but the vertical and the oblique being united together 
at one of their extremities, there are only five orifices 
to be ſeen in the veſtibulum. 

The cochlea is a canal which takes a ſpiral courſe, 
not unlike the ſhell of a ſnail. From its baſis to its 


apex it makes two turns and a half; and is divided in- 


to two canals by a very thin lamina or ſeptum, which 
is in part bony and in part membranous, in ſuch a 
manner that theſe two canals only communicate with 
each other at the point. One of them opens into the 
veſtibulum, and the other is covered by the membrane 


that cloſes the feneſtra rotunda. The bony lamella 
which ſeparates the two canals is exceedingly thin, and 


fills about two thirds of the diameter ef. the canal. 
The reſt of the ſeptum is compoſed of a moſt delicate 


membrane, which lines the whole inner ſurface of the 


cochlea, and ſeems to form this diviſion in the ſame 
manner as the two membranous bags of the pleura, by 
being applied to cach other, form the mediaſtinum. 
Every part of the labyrinth is furniſhed with a very 
delicate perioſteum, and filled with a watery fluid, ſe- 
creted as in other cavities. This fluid tranſmits to the 
nerves the vibrations it receives from the membrane 
cloſing the feneſtra rotunda, and from the baſis of the 
ſtapes, where it reſts on the feneſtrum ovale. When 
this fluid is collected in too great a quantity, or is 
compreſſed by the ſtapes, it is ſuppoſed to eſcape 
through two minute canals or aqueducts, lately deſcri- 


De ague- bed by Dr Cotunni *, an ingenious phyſician. at 


euftibut Au- Naples. 
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One of theſe aqueducts opens into the bot- 
tom of the veſtibulum, and the other into the cochlea, 


near the feneſtra rotunda. They both paſs through 


the os petroſum, and communicate with the cavity of 


the cranium where the fluid that paſſes through them 


is abſorbed ; and they are lined by a membrane which 
is ſuppoſed to be a production of the dura mater. 

The arteries of the external ear come from the tem- 
poral and other branches of the external carotid, and 
its veins paſs into the jugular. The internal ear re- 
ceives branches of arteries from the baſilary and caro- 
tids, and its veins empty themſclves into the ſinuſes of 
the dura mater, and into the internal jugular. 

The portio mollis of the ſeventh. pair is diſtributed 
through the cochlea, the veſtibulum, and the ſemi- 
circular canals; aud the portio dura ſends off a branch 
to the tympanum, and other branches to the external 


ear and parts near it. 


The fenſe of hearing, in producing which all the 
parts we 

tain modulation of the air collected by the funnel- like 
ſhape of the external ear, and conveyed through the 
meatus auditorins to the membrana tympani. That 
ſound is propagated by means of the air, is very eaſily 
proved by ringing a bell under the receiver of an 
air - pump; the ſound it affords being found to diminiſh 
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half a circle of nearly a line in diameter, and running | 


_ communicates its vibration to the different 


occaſionally 


ave deſcribed aſſiſt, is occaſioned. by a cer- 
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dually as the air becomes exhauſted, till at length Of the 
it ceaſes to be heard at all. Sound moves through the Senſes. 
air with infinite velocity; but the degree of its motion | 
ſeems to depend on the ſtate of the air, as it couſtant- 
ly moves faſter in a denſe and dry, than it does in a 
moiſt and rarefied air. See Acouſtics, no 20. | 
That the air vibrating on the membrana tympani 
parts of 
the labyrinth, and by means of the fluid contained in 
this cavity affects the anditory nerve ſo as to produce 
ſound, ſeems to be very probable; but the ſituation, 
the minuteneſs, and the variety of the parts which 
compoſe the ear, do net permit much to be advanced 


with certainty concerning their mode of action. 


Some of theſe parts ſeem to conſtitute the immediate 
organ of hearing, and theſe are all the parts of the 
veſtibulum: but there are others which ſeem intended 
for the perfection of this ſenſe, without being abſo- 
lutely eſſential to it. It has happened, for inſtance, 
that the membrana ty mpani, and the little bones of the 
ear, have been deſtroyed by diſeaſe, without depriving 
the patient of the ſenſe of hearing (v). 
Sound is more or leſs loud in proportion to the 
ſtrength of the vibration; and the variety of ſounds 
ſeems to depend on the difference of this vibration; 
for the more quick and frequent it is, the more acute 
will be the ſound, and vice verſa. 95 
Before we conclnde this article, it will be right to 
explain certain phenomena, which will be found to have 
a relation to the organ of hearing. 
Every _ has, in conſequence of particular ſounds; 
elt that diſagreeable ſenſation which is 
uſually called /etting the teeth on edge + and the canſe 
of this ſenſation may be traced to the communication 
which the portio dura of the auditory nerve has with 
the branches of the fifth pair that are diſtributed to 
the teeth, w_ probably occaſioned by the violent 
tremor produced in the membrana tympani by theſe 
very acute ſounds. Upon the ſame principle we may 
explain the ſtrong idea of ſound which a perſon has 
who holds a vibrating ſtring between his teeth. a 
The humming which is ſometimes perceived in the 
ear, without any exterior cauſe, may be occaſioned 
either by an increaſed action of the arteries in the ears, 
or by convulſive contractions of the muſcles of the 
malleus and ftapes, affecting the auditory nerve in 
ſuch a manner as to produce the idea of ſound. An » py; 
ingenious philoſophical writer“ has lately diſcovered, Philo/ephi- 
that there are ſounds liable to be excited in the ear by cal Cher va 
irritation, and without any aſſiſtance from the yibrati--#ions on the 
tions of the air. Senſes of 
| 2 5 c 2 and 
Hearing, 
38 vo. 
+ See Optiss. 
142. 


Scr. V. Of Viſion . 


TE eyes, which conſtitute the organ of viſion, are 
Gtuated in two bony cavities named orbits, where they 
are ſurrounded by ſeveral parts, which are either in- 
tended to protect them from external injury, or to aſ- 
ſiſt in their motion. | 

6 = The- 


(Y) This obſervation has led to a ſuppoſition, that a perforation. of this membrane may in ſome caſes. of- 
deafne's be uſeful; and Mr Cheſclden relates, that, ſome years ago, a malefactor was pardoned on condition 
that he ſhould ſubmit to this operation ; but the public clamour FL apa it was ſo great, that it was thought: 
right not to perform it. | O 


— 
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The globe of the eye is immediately covered by two 


5enſcs. eye-lids or palpebræ, which are compoſed of muſcular 


eje-laſhes. 


fibres covered by the common integaments, and li- 
ned by a very fine and ſmooth membrane, which is 
from thence extended over part of the globe of the eye, 
and is called tunica conjundliua. Each eye - lid is carti- 
laginous at its edge; and this border which is called 
tar ſus, is furni with a row of hairs named cilia or 


The cilia ſerve to protect the eye from inſects and 
minute bodies floating in the air, and likewiſe to mo- 
derate the action of the rays of light in their pailage 
to tlie retina, At the roots of theſe hairs there are 
ſebaceous follicles, firſt noticed by Mcibomius, which 


diſcharge a glutinous liniment. Sometimes the fluid 


they ſecrete has too much viſcidity, and the eye-lids 
become glued to each other, | 
The upper border of the orbit is covered by the 
eye-brows or ſupercilia, which by means of their two 
muſcles are capable of being brought towards each o- 
ther, or of being carried upwards. They have been 
conſidered as ſerving to protect the eyes, but they are 
probably intended more for ornament than utility (2). 
The orbits, in which the eyes are placed, are fur- 
niſhed with a good deal of fat, which affords a ſoft 
bed on which the eye performs its ſeveral motions. 
The inner angle of each orbit, or that part of it 
which is near the noſe, is called canthus major, or the 


great angle ; and the onter angle, which is on the op- 


polite fide of the eye, is the canthus minor, or little 
angle. | 

he little reddiſh body which we obſerve in the 
great angle of the eye-lids, and which is called carun- 
cula lachrymalis, is ſuppoſed to be of a glandular ſtruc- 


ture, and, like the follicles of the eye-lids, to ſecrete 


an oily humour. But its ſtructure and uſe do not 
feem to have been hitherto accurately determined. 
The ſurface of the eye is conltantly moiſtened by a very 
fine Jimpid fluid called the fears, which is chiefly, and 
perhaps wholly, derived from a large gland of the con- 
glomerate kind, ſituated in a ſmall depreſſion of the 
os frontis near the outer angle of the eye. Its exere- 
tory ducts pierce the tunica conjunctiva juſt above the 
cartilaginous borders of the upper eye-lids, When 
the tears were ſuppoſed ta be ſecreted by the carun- 
culc, this gland was called g/andula innominata ; but 


now that its ſtructure and uſes are aſcertained, it very 


properly has the name of glandula lachrymalis. The 
tears poured out by the ducts of this gland are, in a natu- 
ral and healthy ſtate, inceſſantly ſpread over the ſurtace of 


the eye, to keep it clear and tranſparent, by means of 


the eye-lids, and as conſtantly paſs out at the oppoſite 
corner of the eye or inner angle, through two minute 
orifices, the puncta lachrymalia (4); being determined 
into theſe little openings by a reduplication of rhe tu- 
nica conjunctiva, ſhaped like a creſcent, the two points 
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— 


nearly of a ſpherical} figure. 


named membrana, or valnula ſemilunaris. 


through which the tcars paſs into a little pouch or re- 
ſervoir, the ſacculus lachrymalis, which lies in an ex- 
cavation farmed partly by the nafal proceſs of the os 
maxillare ſuperius, and partly by the os unguis. The 
lower part of this fac forms a duct called the dufus ad 
nares, which is continued through a bony channel, 
and opens into the noſe, through which the tcars are 
occaſionally ee, er (3). | 
Ihe motions of the eye are performed by ſix muſ- 


cles; four of which are ſtraight and rwo oblique, The 


ſtraight muſcles are diſtinguiſhed by the names of ele- 
vator, depreſſor, addutter, and abduttor, from their ſe- 
veral uſes in clevating and depreſſing the eye, drawing 
it towards the noſe, or carrying it trom the noſe to- 
wards the temple. All theſe four muſcles ariſe from 
the bottom of the orbit, and arc inſerted by flat ten- 
dons into the globe of the eye. The oblique muſcles 
are intended for the more compound motions of the 
eye. The firſt of theſe muſcles, the obliquus ſuperior, 
does not, like the other four muſcles we have deſcribed, 
ariſe from the bottom of the orbit, but from the edge 
of the foramen that tranſmits the optic nerve, which 
ſeparates the origin of this muſcle from that of the 
others, From this beginning it paſſes in a ſtraight 
line towards a very ſmall cartilaginous ring, the ſitua- 
tion of which is marked in the ſkeleton by a little hol- 
low in the internal orbitar proceſs of the os frontis. 
The tendon of the muſcle, after paſſing through this 
ring, is inſerted into the upper part of the globe of 
the eye, which it ſerves to draw forwards, at the ſame 
time turning the pupil downwards. 5 
The obliquus inferior ariſes from the edge of the or- 
bit, under the opening of the ductus lachrymalis; and 
is inſerted ſomewhat poſteriorly into the outer ſide of 
the globe, ſerving to draw the eye forwards and turn 
the pupil upwards. When cither of theſe two muſcles 
acts ſeparately, the eye is moved on its axis; but when 
they act together, it is compreſſed both above and be- 
low. The eye itſelf, which is now to be deſcribed, 
with its tianics, humoars, and component parts, is 
Of its tunics, the con- 
junctiva has been already deſcribed as a partial cover- 


ing, reflected from the inner ſurface of the eye-lids 


over the anterior portion of the cye. What has becn 
named a/bygined cannot properly be conlidered as a 
coat of the eye, being in fact nothing more than the 
tendons of the ſtraight muſcles ſpread over ſome parts 
of the ſclerotica. : 2 
The immediate tanics of the eye, which re to be 
demonſtrated when its partial coverings, and all the 
other parts wich which it is ſurrounded, are removed, 
are the ſclerotica, cornea, choroides, and retina. 
The /clerotica, which is the exterior coat, is every 
| | where 


— 


(2) It is obſervable, that the eye-brows are peculiar to the human ſpecies, 
4) It ſometimes happens, that this very pellucid fluid, which moiſtens the eye, being ponred ont through 


the excretory ducts of the lachrymal gland faſter than it can be carried off through the puncta, trickles down 
the cheek, and is then {trictly and properly called fears. | 


(#) When the ductus ad nares becomes obſtructed in conſequence of diſeaſe, the tears are no longer able to 
PR 


$ into the noſtrils ; the ſacculus lachrymalis becomes diſtended ; and inflammation, and ſometimes ulceration, 
taking place, conſtitute the diſeaſe called fiſiula lachrymalis. | 
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of which anſwer to the puncta. This reduplication is of the 


Each of Sentes. 
theſe puncta is the beginning of a ſmall excretory tube, 
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in the uſual way, | 


(=) When the cryſtalline becomes opaque, fo as to prevent the paſſage of the rays of light to the retina, it 
conſtitutes what is called a catarad ; and the operation of couching conſiſts in removing the diſcaſed cryſtalline 


from 


> MA 


Of the where white and opaque, and is joined at its anterior 


edge to another, which has more convexity than any 


other part of the globe, and _—_ exceedingly tranſ- 
parent is called cornea (c). Thele two parts are per- 
fectly different in their ſtructure; ſo that ſome anato- 
miſts ſuppoſe them to be as diſtin from each other as 
the glaſs of a watch is trom the caſe into which it is 
fixed. The ſclerotica is of a compact fibrous ſtructure; 
the cornea, on the ether hand, is compoſed of a great 
number of laminæ united by cellular membrane. By 


macerating them in boiling water, they do not ſeparate 


from each other, as ſome writers have aſſerted; but 


the cornea ſoon ſoftens, and becomes of a glutinous 
conliſtence. 


The ancients ſuppoſed the ſclerotica to be a continu- 


ation of the dara mater. Morgagni and ſome other 
modern writers are of the ſame opinion; but this point 
is diſputed by Winſfiow, Haller, Zin, and others. 
The truth ſcems to be, that the ſclerotica, though not 
a production of the dura mater, adheres intimately to 
that membrane. 5 

The choroides is fo called becauſe it is furniſhed with 
a great number of veſſels. It has likewiſe been named 
uvea, on account of its reſemblance to a grape. Many 


modern anatomical writers have conſidered it as a pro- 


duction of the pia mater. This was likewiſe the opi- 
nion of the ancients; but the ſtrength and thickneſs of 
the choroides, when compared with the delicate ſtruc- 
tare of the pia mater, are ſufficient proofs of their be- 
ing two diſtin membranes. 


The choroides has of late generally been deſcribed 


as conſiſting of two laminæ; the innermoſt of which 


has been named after Ruyſch, who firſt deſcribed it. 
It is certain, bowever, that Ruyſch's diſtinction is ill 


founded, at leaſt with reſpect to the human eye, in 


which we are unable to demonſtrate any ſuch ſtructure, 
although the tunica choroides of ſheep and ſome other 
quadrupeds may eaſily be ſeparated into two layers. 


The choroides adheres intimately to the ſclerotica 


round the edge of the cornea; and at the place of this 
union, we may obſerve a little whitiſh areola, named 


ligamentum ciliare, though it is not of a Iigamentous 
nature. 


They who ſuppoſe the choroides to be compoſed of 


two laminæ, deſcribe the external one as terminating 
in the ligamentum ciliare, and the internal one as ex- 
tending —— to form the iris, which is the circle we 
art able to diſtinguiſh through the cornea: but this 
part is of a very — ſtructure from the choroides; 
ſo that ſome late writers have perhaps not improperly 
conſidered the iris as a diſtinct membrane. It derives 
its name from the variety of its colours, and is perfo- 
ratcd in the middle. This perforation, which is called 
the pupil or fight of the eye, is cloſed in the foetus by 
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a very thin vaſcular membrane. This membrana pu- 
pillaris commonly diſappears about the ſeventh month. 

On the under fide of the iris we obſerve many mi- 
nute fibres, called ci/iary proceſſes, which paſs in radii 
or parallel lines from the circumference to the centre. 
The contraction and dilatation of the pupil are ſuppoſed 
to depend on the action of theſe proceſſes. Some have 
conſidered them as muſcular, but they are not of an ir- 
ritable nature; others have ſuppoſed them to be fila- 
ments of nerves: but their real ſtructure has never yet 
been clearly aſcertained. | 

Beſides theſe ciliary proceſſes, anatomiſts uſuall 
ſpeak of the circular fibres of the iris, but no ſuc 
ſeem to exiſt, 


The poſterior ſurface of the iris, the ciliary pro- 


ceſſes, and part of the tunica choroides, are covered 


by a black mucus for the purpoſes of accurate and diſ- 
tinct viſion ; bat the manner in which it is ſecreted has 
not been determined. 

Immediately under the tunica choroides we find the 
third and inner coat, called the retina, which ſeems to 


be merely an expanſion of the pulpy ſubſtance of the 


optic nerve, extending to the border of the cryſtaline 
humour. | 3 

The greateſt part of the globe of the eye, within 
theſe ſeveral tunics, is filled by a very tranſparent and 


gelatinous humour of conſiderable conſiſtence, which, 


from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to fuſed glaſs, is called 
the vitreous humour, 


minz ; one of which dips into its ſubſtance, and by 
dividing the humour into cells adds to its firmneſs. The 
fore-part of the vitreous humour is a little hollowed, to 
receive a very white and tranſparent ſubſtance of a firm 
texture, aud of a lenticular and ſomewhat convex ſhape, 


named the cry/taline humour, It is included in a cap- 


ſula, which ſeems to be formed by a ſeparation of the 
two laminæ of the tunica vitrea. 

The fore-part of the eye is filled by a very thin and 
tranſparent fluid, named the aqueous humour, which 
occupies all the ſpace between the cryſtalline and the 
prominent cornea.— The part of the choroides which 
is called the iris, and which comes forward io form the 
pupil, appears io be ſuſpended as it were in this hu- 
mour, and has occaſioned this portion of the eye to be 
diſtinguiſhed into two parts. One of theſe, which is 
the little ſpace between the anterior ſurface of the 
eryſtalline and the iris, is called the poſterior chamber; 
and the other, which is the ſpace between che iris and 
the cornea, is called the anterior chamber of the eye (v). 
Both theſe ſpaces are completely filled with the aque- 


ous humour. (E). 


The eye receives its arteries from the internal caro- 
tid 


— — 


this does not appear to be th 


* „ 


(e) Some writers, who have given the name of cornea to all this outer coat, have named what is here and 
moſt commonly called ſclerotica, cornea opaca; and its anterior and tranſparent portion, cornea lucida, 


(D) We are aware that ſome anatomiſts, particularly Licutaud, are of opinion, that the iris is every where in 
cloſe contact with the cryſtalline, and that it is of coarſe right to ſpeak only of one chamber of the eye; but as 


e caſe, the ſituation of the iris and the two chambers of the eye are here deſcribed 


It is inveſted by a. very fine and 
delicate membrane, called tunica vitrea, and ſometimes 


arachnoides. Alt is ſuppoſed to be compoſed of two la- 
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tid gs the foramina optica; and its veins paſs 
through the foramina lacera, and empty themſelves 
into the lateral ſinuſcs, Some of the ramifications of 
theſe veſſels appear on the inner ſurface of the iris, 


where they are ſeen to make very minute conyolutions, 


which are ſufficiently remarkable to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of circulus arterioſus, though perhaps impro- 
per as they are chiefly branches of veins. 
he optic nerve paſſes in at the poſterior 
eye, in à conſiderable trunk, to be expanded for the 
purpoſes of viſion, of which it is now univerſally ſup- 
poled to be the immediate ſeat, But Meſſrs Mariotte 
and Mery contended, that the choroides is the ſeat of 
this ſenſe; and the ancients ſuppoſed the cryſtalline 
to be ſo, Beſides the optic, the eye reccives branches 
from the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth pair of nerves. 
The humours of the eye, together with the cornea, 
are calculated to refra& and converge the rays of light 
in ſach a manner as to form at the bottom of the eye 
a diſtin image of the object we look at; and the point 
where theſe rays meet is called the focus of the eye. 
On the retina, as in the camera obſcura, the object 


is painted in an inverted poſition; and it is only by 


habit that we are enabled to judge of its true ſitu- 
ation, and likewiſe of its diſtance and magnitude, To 


rt of the 


a young 
—_—_ Mr Cheſelden, every object (as he ex- 
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entleman who was born blind, and who was Of the 
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preſſed himſelf) ſeemed to touch his eyes as what he e 


felt did his ſkin; and he thought no objects ſo agree- 
able as thoſe which were ſmooth and regular, although 
for ſome time he could form no judgment of their ſhape, 


or gueſs what it was in any of them that was pleaſing F 


to him. | | 

In order to paint objects diſtinctly on the retina, 
the cornea is required to have ſuch a degree of con- 
vexity, that the rays of light may be collected at a cer- 
tain point, ſo as to terminate exactly on the retina.— 


If the cornea is too prominent, the rays, by diverging 


too ſoon, will be united before they reach the retina, 
as is the caſe with near-ſighted people or myopes ; and 
on the contrary, if it is not ſufficiently convex, the rays 
will not be perfectly united when they reach the back- 
part of the eye; and this happens to long- ſighted peo- 
ple or preſbi, being found conſtantly to abs place as 
we approach to old age, when the eye gradually flat- 
tens (y). Theſe defects are to be ſupplied by means of 

laſſes. He who has too prominent an eye, will find 

is viſion improved by means of a concave glaſs; and 
upon the ſame principles, a convex glaſs will be found 


ulcful to a perſon whoſe eye is naturally too flat. 


EXPLANATION or PLATE XXX. 


FIGURE 1. Shows the Lachrymal [Canals, after the 
Common Teguments and Bones have been cut away. 

a, The lachrymal gland. b, The two puncta la- 
chrymalia, from which the two lachrymal canals pro- 
ceed to c, The lachrymal fac. d, The large lachrymal 
duct. e, Its opening into the noſe. f, The caruncu- 


la lachrymalis. g, The eye- ball. | 
FIG. 2. An interior View of the Coats and Humours 
of the Eye. 


a a a a, The tunica ſclerotica cut in four angles, and 
turned back. bb bb, The tunica choroides adhering 


to the inſide of the ſclerotica, and the ciliary veſſels 


are ſeen paſſing over e c, The retina which covers the 
vitreous humour, d d, The ciliary proceſſes, which 
were continued from the choroid coat. e e, The iris. 
f, The pupil. | 
FIG. 3. Shows the Optic Nerves, and Muſcles of 
| the Eye. 


a a, The two optic nerves before they meet. b, The 


two optic nerves conjoined. c, The right optic nerve. 
d, Maſculus attollens palpebræ ſuperioris. c, Attol- 
lens oculi. f, Abductor. , Obliquus ſuperior, or 
trochlearis. h, Adductor. i, The eyc-ball. 


Fic. 4. Shows the Eye-ball with its Muſcles, 

a, The optic nerve. b, Muſculus trochlearis. c, Part 
of the os frontis, to which the trochlea or pully is fix- 
ed, through which, —d, The tendons of the trochlcaris 
paſſes. e, Artollens oculi. f, Adductor oculi. g, Ab- 
ductor oculi. h, Obliquus inferior. i, Part of the 


ſuperior maxillary bone to which its fixed. k, The 


cye · ball. | ; 
Fro. 5. Repreſents the Nerves and Muſcles of the 


Right Eye, after part of the Bones of the orbit have 


been cut away. | | 

A, The eye-ball. B, The lachrymal gland. C, Muſ- 
culus abductor oculi. D, Attollens. E, Levator 
palpebræ ſuperioris. F, Depreſſor oculi. G, Adduc- 
tor. H, Obliquus ſuperior, with its pully. I, Its 
inſertion into the ſclerotic coat. K, Part of the obli- 
quus inferior. L, The anterior part of the os frontis 
cut. M, The criſta galli of the ethmoid bone. N, The 

ſterior part of the ſphenoid bone. O, Tranſverſe 
pinous proceſs of the ſphenoid bone. P, The caro- 
tid artery, denuded where it paſſes through the bones. 
Q, The carotid artery within the cranium. R, The 
ocular artery. 


NERVES.—a a, The optic nerve. b, The third 
pair.—c, Its joining with a branch of the firſt branch 
of the fifth pair, to form 1,—The lenticular ganglion, 
which ſends off the ciliary nerves, d. ee, The 
fourth pair.. f, The trunk of the fifth pair. g, The 
firſt branch of the fifth pair, named ophthalmic.— 
h, The frontal branch of it. i, Its ciliary branches, 


along with which the naſal twig is ſent to the noſe. 


k, Its branch to the lachrymal gland. '1, The lenticn- 
lar ganglion. m, The ſecond branch of the fifth pair, 
named ſuperior maxillary. n, The third branch of the 
fifth pair, named inferior maxillary, o, The ſixth pair 


by” 


* 


from its bed in the vitreous humour. In this operation the cornea is perforated, and the aqueous humour eſcapes 


out of the eye, but it is conſtantly renewed again in a very ſhort time. The manner, however, in which it is 


ſecreted, has not yet been determined, 


ife, as their eyes gradually become more flat, 


= 1 Upon this principle, they who in their youth are near-ſighted may expect to ſee better as they advance 
in | 
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Of the of nerves, —which ſends off p, The beginning of the 

Senſes. great ſympathetic. q, The remainder of the ſixth 
pair, ſpeut on c, The abductor oculi. $f 


car, meatus auditorius, tympanum, with the ſmall bones, Of the 
and Euſtachian tube of the right ſide. Senſes. 
a, The back part of the meatus, with the ſmall ce W 


inous glands. b, The incus. c, Malleus. d, The 
Fic. 6. Repreſents the head of a youth, where tlie . e N . , 
aper part of i wh cranhum is fawed off —to Row the ap- chorda tympani. e, Membrana tympani. f, The 


per part of the brain, coyercd by the pia mater, the 
veſſels of which are apr filled with wax. 

A A, The cut edges of t 
nium. B, The two tables and intermediate diploe, 
B B, The two hemiſpheres of the cerebrum. CC, The 
inciſure made by the falx. D, Part of the tentorium 


e upper part of the cra- 


Euſtachian tube. g, Its mouth from the fauces. 


FIG. 9. Repreſents the anterior part of the right 
external ear, the cavity of the tympanum—its ſtall 
bones, cochlea, and ſemicircular canals, 

a, The mallcus. b, Incus with its long leg, reſting 
upon the ſtapes. c, Membrana tympani, d, e, The 
Euſtachian tube, covered by part of—f f, The muſ- 


eerebello _ expanſum. E, part of the falx, which 
is fixed to the criſta galli. 


FIG. 7. Repreſents the parts of the External Ear, 
with the Parotid Gland and its Duct. Fo 
a 2, The helix. b, The antihelix. c, The anti- 
tragus. d, The tragus. e, The lobe of the ear. f, 
The cavitas innominata. g, The ſcapha. h, The 
concha. i i, The parotid gland. k, A lymphatic 
land, which is often found before the tragus. 1, The 
duct of the parotid gland. m, Its opening into che 
mouth. TER | 
Fis. 8. A view of the poſterior part of the external 


culus circumflexus palati. 1, 2, 3, The three ſemicir- 
cular canals. 4, The veſtible, 5, The cochlea, 6, 
The portio mollis of the ſeventh pair of nerves. 


Fi. 10. Shows the muſcles which compoſq the 
- fleſhy ſabſtance of the Tongue. 
aa, The tip of the tongue, with ſome of the papil- 
læ minimæ. b, The root of the tongue. c, Part of 
the membrane of the tongue, which covered the 
epiglottis. d d, Part of the mnſculus hyo-gloſſus. 
e, The lingualis. f, Genio-gloſſus. g g, Part of the 
ſtylo-gloſſus. e TY” 


ANA 
Anaromr of Plants. See PLanTs. 
 Anaromr of Brutes, See COMPARATIVE Anatomy. 
ANAXAGORAS, one of the moſt celebrated philo- 
ſophers of antiquity, was born at Clazomene in Ionia, 
about the 7oth Olympiad. He was a diſciple of Anaxi- 
menes; and gave up his patrimony, to be more at lei- 


ANA 

ſcended. The rocks of the earth, being drawn up by 

the force of the air, took fire, and became ſtars, be- 

neath which the ſan and moon took their ſtations. 

Thus he did not look upon the ſtars as divinities. = 
ANAXARCHUS, a philoſopher of Abdera, high- C. 


Anaxago- 
ras. 


ſure for the ſtudy of philoſophy. He went firſt to 
Athens, and there taught eloquence; after which, 
having put himſelf under the tuition of Anaximenes, 
he gave leſſons on philoſophy in the ſame city. Theſe 
he only gave to ſome particular friends and diſciples, 
and with extreme caution. 
prevent, but rather was the cauſe of, his being accuſed 
of impiety, and thrown into priſon, notwithſtanding 
the credit and influence of Pericles, who was his diſ- 
ciple and intimate. Having been condemned to exile, 
he calmly yielded to the efforts of envy, and opened 
ſchool at Lampſacum, where he was extremely honour- 
cd during the remainder of his life, and ſtill more af- 

ter his death, having had ſtatues erected to his memo- 
ry. He is ſaid to have made ſome predictions relative 
to the phcnomena of nature, upon which he wrote ſome 
treatiſes. His principal tenets may be reduced to the 
following :—All things were in the beginning confu- 
ſedly placed together, without order and without mo- 
tion. The principle of things is at the ſame time one 
and multiplex, which obtained the name of Hhomæineries, 
or ſimilar particles, deprived of life. But there is be- 
ſides this, from all eternity, another principle, namely, 
an infinite and incorporeal ſpirit, who gave theſe parti- 
cles a motion; in virtue of which, ſuch as are homo- 
gencal united, and ſuch as were heterogeneal ſeparated, 
according to their difterent kinds. In this manner all 
things being put in motion by the ſpirit, and ſimilar 
things being united to ſuch as were ſimilar, ſuch as 
had a circular motion prodnced heavenly bodies, the 


lighter particles aſcended, thoſe which were heavy de- 


Vol. I. 


This, however, did not 


ly eſteemed by Alexander the Great. His end was 
peculiarly tragical: having the misfortune to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, they pounded him alive in a 
mortar. 5 | | 
ANAXIMANDER, a famous Greek philoſopher, 
born at Miletus in the 42d Olympiad, in the time of Po- 
lycrates tyrant of Samos, He was the firſt who pub- 
licly taught philoſophy, and wrote upon philoſophical 
ſubjects. He carried his reſearches into nature very 
far for the time in which he lived. It is ſaid, that he 
diſcovered the obliquity of the Zodiac, was the firſt 
who publiſhed a geographical table, invented the gno- 
men, and ſet up the firſt ſun-dial in an open place at 
Lacedzmon. He taught, that infinity of things was 
the principal and univerſal element; that this infinity 
always preſerved its unity, bnt that its parts underwent 
changes; that all things came from it; and that all 
were about to return into it. According to all appear- 
ance, he meant by this obſcure and indeterminate prin- 
ciple the chaos of the other philoſophers. He aſſerted, 
that there are an infinity of worlds; that the ſtars are 
compoſed of air and fire, which are carried in their 
ſpheres, and that theſe ſpheres are gods; and that the 
earth is placed in the midſt of the univerſe, as in a com- 
mon centre. He added, that infinite worlds were the 
product of infinity, and that corruption proceeded from 
ſeparation, _ No | 
ANAXIMENES, born at Miletus, an eminent 
Greek philoſopher, friend, ſcholar, and ſucceſſor of 
Anaximander. He diffuſed ſome degree of light upon 
the obſcurity of his maſter's ſyſtem. He made the firſt 
principle of things to conſiſt in the air, which he con- 
| TS -- ſidered 


ANC 


a perpetual motion. He aſſerted, that all things which 
proceeded from it were definite and circumſcribed; and 
that this air, therefore, was God, ſince the divine 
power reſided in it and agitated it. Colducſs and moi- 
ſture, heat and motion, rendered it viſible, and dreſſed 
it in different forms, according to the different degrees 
of its condenſation, All the elements thus proceed 
from heat and cold. The earth was, in his opinion, 
one continued flat ſurface, 

ANAXIMENES, the ſon of Ariſtocles of Lampſacus, 
an orator, the diſciple of Diogenes the Cynic, and of 
Zoilus the railer againſt Homer, He was preceptor 
to Alexander of Macedon, and followed him to the 
wars. Alexander being incenſed againſt the people of 
Lampſacus, they ſent this philoſopher to intercede for 
them. Alexander knowing the cauſe of his coming, 
{wore that he would do the very reverſe of whatever he 
deſired of him, Anaximenes begged of him to deſtroy 
Lampſacus. Alexander, unwilling to break his oath, 
and not able to elude the ſtratagem, pardoned Lamp- 
ſacus much againſt his will. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS, in the hiſtory of philoſo- 
phy, the followers of Anaximander ; the moſt ancient 


of the philoſophical atheiſt?, who admitted of no other 


ſubſtance in nature but matter, 

ANAZARBUS (Pliny), Anazarea (Stephanus); 
a town of Cilicia, on the river Pyramus, the birth 
place of Dioſcorides, and of the poct Oppian. tt 
was ſometimes called Cz/area, in hononr cither of 
Auguſtus or Tiberius. The inhabitants are called 
Anazarbeni (Pliny), and in coins Anazarbeis, attcr 
the Greek idiom. It was deſtroyed by a dreadfn] 
_ earthquake in the uw 525, along with ſeveral other 
important cities: bu: they were all repaired at a vaſt 
expence by the emperor Juſtin ; who was ſo much af- 
fected with their misfortune, that, putting off the dia- 
dem and purple, he appeared for ſeveral days in ſack - 
cloth. | . 

ANBERTKEND, in the caſtern language, a cele- 
brated book of the Brachmans, wherein the Indian 
philoſophy and religion are contained. The word in 
its literal ſenſe denotes the ciſtern wherein is the wa- 
ter of life, The anbertkend is divided into 50 beths, 
or diſcourſes, each of which conſiſts of ten chapters. 
It has been tranſlated from the original Indian into 
Arabic, under the title of Morat al Maani, q. d. the 
marrow of intelligence. | 
ANCARANO, a town of Italy, in the march of An- 
cona, ſituated in E. Long. 14. 54. N. Lat. 42. 48. 

ANCASTER, a town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated in 
W. Long. 30. N. Lat. 52. 30. It gives title of duke 
to the noble family of Bertie. 
 ANCENIS, a town of France, in the province of 
Britany, W. Long. 1. 9. N. Lat. 47. 20. 

ANCESTORS, thoſe from whom a perſon is de- 
ſcended in a ſtraight line. The word is derived from 
the Latin auceſſor, eontracted from anteceſſor, q. d. 
goer before. 5 22 

Moſt nations have paid hononrs to their anceſtors. 
It was properly the departed ſouls of their forefathers 
that the Romans worſhipped under the denominations 
of lares, lemures, and houſehold gods. Hence the an- 


cient tombs were a kind of temples, or rather altars, 


t 7 ) 
Anazime- ſidercd as immenſe or infinite, and to which he aſcribed 


their anceſtors, 


ANC 


wherein objations werc made 
deceaſed. 
The Ruſſians have ſtill their anniverſary feaſts in me- 
mory of their anceſtors, which they call raditoli . 
q. d. Hnfolt's ſabbath, wherein they make formal viſits 
to the dead in their graves, and carry them proviſions, 
catables, and preſents of divers other Kinds. They 
interrogate them, with loud lamentable cries, What 
they are doing? How they ſpend their time? What 
it is they want? and the like. 3 
The Quejas, a people of Africa, offer ſacrifices of 
rice and wine to their anceſtors before ever they un- 
dertake any conſiderable action. The anniverſaries of 
their deaths are always kept by their families with 
great folemnity. The king invokes the ſoul of his fa- 
ther and mother to make trade flourith and the chace 


ſucceed, 


The Chineſe feem to have diſtingutſhed themſelves 
above all other nations im the veneration they bear 
By the laws of Confucius, part of 
the duty which children owe their parents conſiſts in 
worſhipping them when dead. This ſervice, which 
makes a conſiderable part of the natural religion of 
the Chineſe, is ſaid to have been inſtituted by the em- 
peror Kun, the fifth in order from the foundation of 
that ancient empire. Bibl. Un. tom. vii. The Chineſe 
have both a ſolemn and ardinary worſhip which they 
pay their anceſtors. The former is held regularly twice 
a- year, Viz, in ſpring and autumn, with mach . 
A perſon who was preſent at it gives the following ac- 
count of the ceremonies on that occaſion : The {acri- 
fices were made in a chapel well adorned, where there 
were {ix altars furniſhed with cenſers, tapers, and flow- 
ers, There were three miniſters, and behind them two 
young acolites. The three former went with a pro- 
found filence, and frequent genuflexions, towards the 
five altars, ponring out wine: afterwards they drew 
near to the ſixth, and when they came to the foot of 


the altar, half bowed down, they faid their prayers 


with a low voice. That being finiſhed, the three mi- 
niſters went to tlie altar, the officiating prieſt took up 
a veſſel full of wine, and drank; then he lifted up the 
head of a deer or goat; after which, taking fire from 
the altar, they all lighted a bit of paper; and the mi- 
niſter of the ceremonies turning towards the people, 
ſaid with a high voice, that he gave them thanks in 
the name of their anceſtors for having ſo well honour- 
ed them; and in recompence he promiſed them, io 


their part, a plentiful harveſt, a fruitful iſſue, g 
health, and long life, and all thoſe advantages that 


are moſt pleaſing to men. | 

The Chineſc give their anceſtors another ſimpler 
and more private worſhip. To this end they have in 
their houſes a niche or hollow place, where they put 
the names of their deceaſed fathers, and make prayers 
and offerings of perfumes and ſpices to them at certain 
times, with bowing, &c. They do the like at their 
tombs. | | | 

The Jews ſettled in China are ſaid to worſhip their 
anceſtors like the heathens, and with the ſame cere- 
monies, except that they offer not ſwine's fleſh. Near 
their ſynagogue they have a hall, or court of anceſtors, 
wherein are niches for Abraham, Iſaac, &c. The je- 
ſuits alſo conformed, and were permitted by their ge- 

” nera 


by rhe kindred of the Anceſtors. 
| —— 


ANC 


Anchilops neral to conform to this and many other ſuperſtitious 


li 
Anchor. 


| Lity of lead was uſually fixed. 


cuſtoms of the Chineſe. 

There is one peculiarity of anather kind, wherein 
the Chineſe ſhow their regard for their anceſtors : in 
proportion as any of their deſcendants are preferred to 
a higher degree of dignity, their dead anceſtors are at 
the ſame time preferred and ennubled with them. The 
kings Ven, Van, Veu, Van, and Cheu, Cum, who were 
deſcended from vaſſal kings, when they mounted the 
imperial throne, raiſed their anceſtors from the vaſlal 
or depending ſtate wherein theſe had lived, to the dig- 


nity of emperors ; ſo that che fame honours were for 


the future rendered them as if they had been emperors 
of China, The ſame example was followed by the 
ſubſequent kings, and now obtains among the grandees 
and literati ; all now worſhip their anceſtors, accord- 
ing to the rank which they themſelves hold in the 
world. If the ſon be a mandarin and the father only 
a doctor, the latter is buried as a doctor, but ſacrificed 
to as a mandarin. The like holds in degradations, 
where the condition of - the fathers is that of their 
6 | 
ANCHILOPS, a, contraction, and wy, eye; 
in medicine, denotes an abſceſs, or collection of mat- 
ter, between the great angle of the eye and the noſe. 
If ſuffered to remain too long, or unſkilfully managed, 
it degenerates, the ſtagnating humours corrupt, and 
an ulcer is produced. When the tumor is broke, and 
the tears flow inyoluntarily, whilſt the os lachrymale is 
not carious, it is an &gy/ops ; but when the ulcer is of 
a long ſtanding, deep, fetid, and the os lachrymale be- 
comes carious, it is a f/tul/a. The cure is by reſtric- 


tion and exciſion, tying it at the root on the glandula 
See 


lachrymalis, and, when ready, cutting it 
SUrRGERY-Index. | | | | 
ANCHISES, in fabulous hiſtory, a Trojan prince, 
deſcended from Dardanus, and the ſon of Capys, Ve- 
nus made love to him in the form of a beautiful nymph; 
and bore him Ancas, the hero of Virgil's Aneid. 
ANCHOR. (anchors, Lat. from ayxuya, Greek), a 
heayy, ſtrong, crooked inſtrument of iron, dropped 
from a ſhip into the bottom of the water, to retain her 
in a convenient ſtation in a harbour, road, or river. 
The moſt ancient anchors are ſaid to have been of 
ſtone; and ſometimes of wood, to which a great quan- 
In ſome places, baſkets 
full of ſtones, and ſacks filled with ſaud, were employ- 
ed for the ſame uſe. All theſe were let down by cords 


into the ſea, and by their weight ſtayed the courſe of 


the ſhip. Afterwards they were compoſed of iron, 
and furniſhed with tecth, which, being faſtened to the 
bottom of the ſea, preſerved the veſſel] immoveable ; 
whence edeoyry; and dentes are frequently taken for an- 
chors in the Greck and Latin poets. At firſt there was 
only one tooth, whence anchors were called «repogopuu: : 
but in a ſhort time the ſecond was added by Eupala- 
mus, or Anacharſis, the Scythian philoſopher. The an- 


chors with two teeth were called aug:Coru, or auqicoye: 


and from ancient monuments appear to have been much 
the ſame with thoſe uſed in our days, only the tranſ- 
verſe piece of wood upon their handles (the ſtock) is 
wanting in all of them. Every ſhip had ſeveral an- 
chors; one of which, ſurpaſſing all the reſt in bigneſs 
and ſtrength, was peculiarly termed pa or /acra, and 


Im} 


for the ring, which being alſo previouſly forged, is 


ANC 


was never nſed but in extreme danger ; whence /acram Anchor. 


enchoram folvere, is proverbially applied to ſuch as are 
forccd to their laſt refuge. 
The anchors now made are contrived ſo as to fink 
into the ground as ſoon as they reach it, and to hold 
a great ſtrain before they can be looſened or diſlodged 
from their ſtation. They are compoſed of a thank, a 
ſtock, a ring, and two arms with their flukes. The 
ſtock, which is a long piece of timber fixed acroſs the 
ſhank, ſerves to guide the flakes in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the ſurface of the ground; fo that one of 
them ſinks into it by its own weight as ſoon as it falls, 
and is ſtill preferved ſteadily in that poſition by the 
ſtock, which, together with the ſhank, lies flat on the 
bottom. In this fituation it muſt neceſſarily ſuſtain a 
you effort before it can be dragged through the earth 
horizontally. Indeed this can only be effected by the 
violence of the wind or tide, or both of them, ſome- 
times increaſed by the turbulence of the fea, and act- 
ing upon the ſhip ſo as to ſtretch the cable to its utmoſt 
tenſion, which accordingly may diſlodge the anchor 
from its bed, eſpecially if the ground be ſoft and oozy, 
or rocky. When the anchor is thus diſplaced, it is 
ſaid, in the ſea-phraſe, to come home. | 


- 


That the figure of this nſeful inſtrument may be Plate 
more clearly underſtood, let us ſuppoſe a long maſſy XXXI. 
beam of iron erected perpendicularly, &, at the lower fig · I. 10 1. 


end of which are two arms, de, of equal thickneſs 
with the beam (uſually called the ſpank), only that they 
taper towards the points, which are elevated above the 
horizontal plane at an angle of 30 degrees, or in- 
clined to the ſhank at an angle of 60 degrees ; on the 
—_ part of each arm, (in this poſton] is a fluke or 
thick plate of iron, £ „ commonly ſhaped: like an 
iſoſceles triangle whole baſe reaches inwards to the mid- 
dle of the arm. On the upper end of the ſhank is fix- 
ed the ſtock tranſverſely with the flukes ; the ſtock is 
a long beam of oak, f, in two parts, ſtrongly bolted, 
and hooped together with iron rings. See alfo No 2. 
Cloſe above the ſtock is the ring a, to which the cable 


is faſtened, or bent: the ring is curionſly covered with 


a number of pieces of ſhort rope, which are twiſted 
about it ſo as to form a very thick texture or covering 
called the puddening, and uſed to preſerve the cable 


from being fretted or chafed by the iron. 


Every ſhip has, or ought to have, three principal 
anchors, with a cable to each, viz. the ſheet, 1naitre{ſe- 
anchre, (which is the anchora ſacra of the ancients) ; 
the beſt bower, /zcond ancre; and {mall bower, ancre 
d affourche, ſo called from their uſual ſituation on the 


| ſhip's bows. There are beſides ſmaller anchors, for 


removing a ſhip from place to place in a harbour or 
river, where there may not be room or wind for failing ; 
theſc are the ſtream-anchor, ancre de tone ; the kedge 
and grappling, grapine : this laſt, however, is chiefly 
deſigned for boats. the | WL 


Method of Making Axchoks. The goodneſs of the 
anchor is a point of great importance. Great care is 
therefore to be taken, that the metal it is made of be 
neither too ſoft nor tao brittle ; the latter rendering it 
liable to break and the former to ſtraitcy. 

The ſhank, arms, and flukes, are firſt forged ſepa- 
rately ; then the hole is made at one end of the ſhank 


5 E 2 put 


ANC 


one after the other, and the anchor is finiſhed. 

Proof is made of anchors, by raiſing them to a 
great height, and then letting them fall again on a 

ind of 1ron block placed acroſs for the purpoſe. To 

try whether the flukes will turn to the bottom and 
take hold of the ground, they place the anchor on an 
even "ſurface, with the end of one of the flukes, and 
one of the ends of the ſtock reſting on the ſurface ; in 
caſe the anchor turns, and the point of the fluke riſes 
upwards, the anchor is good, | | 

In England, France, and Holland, anchors are made 
of 2 iron; but in Spain they are ſometimes made 
of copper, and likewiſe in ſeveral parts of the South - 
Sea. 1 9 

For the proportions of anchors, according to Man- 
waring, the ſhank is to be thrice the length of one of 
the flukes, and half the length of the beam. Accord- 
ing to Aubin, the length of the anchor is to be four 
tenths of the greateſt breadth of the ſhip ; ſo that the 
ſhank, e. gr. of an anchor in a veſſel 30 feet wide, is 
to be 12 feet bong: When the ſhank is, for inſtance, 
cight feet long, the two arms are to be ſeven feet long, 
meaſuring them according to their curvity. As to the 


degree of curvity given the arms, there is no rule for 


it ; the workmen are here left to their own diſcretion. 
The latter writer obſerves, that the anchor of a large 
heavy veſſel is ſmaller, in proportion, than that of a 
leſſer and N one. The reaſon he gives is, that 
though the ſea employs an equal force againſt a ſmall 
veſſel as againſt a great one, ſuppoſing the extent of 
wood upon which the water acts to be equal in both, 
yet the little veſſel, by reaſon of its ſuperior lightneſs, 
does not make ſo much reſiſtance as the greater ; the 
defect whereof muſt be ſupplicd by the weight of the 
anchor. | | "TT 
From theſe, and other hydroſtatic principles, the 
following table has been formed ; wherein is ſhown, 


y means of the ſhip's breadth within, how many feet 


the beam or ſhank ought to be long, giving it four- 
tenths or two-fifths of the ſhip's breadth within: by 
which proportion might be regulated the length of the 
other parts of the anchor. In this table is repreſented 


likewiſe the weight an anchor ought to be for a ſhip 


from eight feet broad to 45, increaſing by one foot's 
breadth ; ſuppoſing that all anchors are ſimilar, or that 
_ weights are as the cubes of the lengths of the 
Hanks. 


Feet. Feet. "Pounds. 
— 3 = 
244-043 7 47 
81 10 | .5 4 . 
i af | #, 
ol 21S] 414 110 
34 13 =) 5; |) 140 
Ss | 14 | $34.0 175 
85a} * > | 216 
231 16 . 6: 262 
Annen 
416 $44" 279 
19 | 7 439 
20 8 — 312 
>. 61 8 392 


L. 
Anchor. put into the hole of the ſhank, and the two ends ſhut 
—— together. Aficr which the arms are ſhut to the ſhank, 


[Foote Feet Pounds. 
22 82 681 
D 778 
24 T1 834 

258 10 1000 
26 10% 1124 

27 10 f 1259 

=y 28 3 111 1405 

39 [un 1562 

> | 30 E 12:1 1728 

i 31 1271221906 

21 32 [£4 124], 2297 
8 33 |, | 134}, | 2300 

= | 34 || 14] | 2515 

| 35 | tot 14 | 2742 

536 |S | 143 2986 

9]. — 4 | 

17 147 3242 

1 38 | 157 97712 

39 157 3796 

| Ho 16 4096 
41 4 | 263 4426 
43 167 4742 
43 177 5088 
„„ 5451 

45-148} :- 45832 


M. Bouguer, in his Traite de Navire, direAs to 
take the length of the ſhank in inches, and to divide 
the cube of it by 1160 for the weight. The reaſon 
is obvious; becauſe the quotient of the cube of 201 
inches, which is the length of an anchor weighing 
7000 Ib. divided by the weight, is 1160; and there- 
fore, by the rule of three, this will be a common di- 
viſor for the cube of any length, and a ſingle opera- 
tion will ſaffice. | 4 

The ſame author gives the following dimenſions of 
the ſeveral parts of an anchor. The two arms gene- 
rally form the arch of a circle, whoſe centre is three- 
cighths of the ſhank from the vertex, or point where 
it 18 fixed to the ſhank ; and each arm is equal to the 
fame length, or the radius; ſo that the two arms to- 
pm make an arch of 120 degrees: the flukes are 

alf the length of the arms, and their breadth two- 
fifths of the ſaid length. With reſpe& to the thick- 
neſs, the circumference at the throat, or vertex of the 
ſhank, is generally made about the fifth part of its 
length, and the ſmall end two-thirds of the throat; 
the ſmall end of the arms of the flukes, three-fourths 
of the circumference of the ſhank at the throat. Theſe 
dimenſions ſhould be bigger, when the iron is of a bad 
quality, eſpecially if caſt iron is uſed inſtead of forged 
iron. | 

At ANcHo, the ſituation of a ſhip which rides by 
her anchor in a road or haven, &c, Plate X XXI. fig. 1. 
No 3. repreſents the fore part of a ſhip as riding in 
this ſituation. See alſo Buoy-RopE. | 

To fiſh the Ancnor, to draw up the flukes upon the 
ſhip's ſide after it is catted, See the articles DaviTt 


and Frs h. 


To ſteer the Ship to her Axchoq, is to ſteer the ſhip's 
head towards the place where the anchor lies when they 
are heaving the cable into the ſhip; that the cable may 
thereby enter the havſe with leſs reſiſtance, and the 
ſhip advance towards the anchor with greater facility. 


ANCHOR * 


ANC 
deep, too ſhallow, nor rocky; as in the firſt the cable 
ars too nearly perpendicular, and is thereby apt to 
jerk the anchor out of the ground; in the ſecond, the 
ſhip's bottom is apt to ſtrike at low water, or when 
the fea runs nigh, by which ſhe is expoſed to the dan- 
ger of linking ; and in the third, the anchor is liable 
to hook the broken and pointed ends of rocks, and 
tear away its flukes, whilſt the cable, from the ſame 
cauſe, is conſtantly in danger of being cut through as 
it rubs on their edges. ON ITE 

ANCHORS, in architecture, is a ſort of carving, ſome- 
what reſembling an anchor. It is commonly placed 
as part of the enrichments of the boultins of capitals 
of the Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic orders, and alſo of 
the boultins of bed-mouldings of the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian cornices, anchors and eggs being car- 
ved alternately through the whole building, 


ANCHoR, in heraldry, are emblems of hope, and 


2 8 for ſuch in a ſpiritual as well as a temporal 
enſe. | 

ANCHORAGE, in law, is a duty upon ſhips for the 
uſe of the-port or harbour where they caſt anchor. 

ANCHOVY, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of 
the clupea encraſicolus. See CLUPEA. 

ANCHOVY-PEAR. See GRIAS. 

ANCHUSA, ALEANET or BuGLoss: A genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 41ſt order, Aſperifoliæ. The calyx is a quinque- 
partite perianthium, oblong and perſiſtent : The corolla 
is monopetalous and funnel-ſhaped, the throat cloſed 
with ſcales : The ſtamina conſiſt of five ſhort filaments ; 
the anther oblong and covered: The piſlillum has four 
germina, a filifiorm ſtylus, and obtuſe ſtigma: There 
is no pericarpium, the calyx containing the ſeed in its 
boſom : The /zeds are tour, oblong, gibbous, and en- 
graven at the baſe. | : 

Species. 1. The officinalis, or greater garden-bugloſs, 
is a native of France and of the warmer parts of Europe, 
but will thrive well enough in the climate of Britain; 
though the roots ſeldom continue longer than two years 


there, unleſs they happen to grow in rubbiſh, or out of 


an old wall, where they will live three or four years. 
2. The anguſtifolia, or perennial wild borage, grows to 
the height of two feet when cultivated in gardens; but 
in thoſe places where it grows wild is ſeldom more than 
a foot and an half high. The leaves of this ſort are 
narrow ; the ſpikes of flowers come out double, and 
have no leaves about them ; the flowers are ſmall, and 
of a red colour. The roots will continue two years in 
a poor ſoil. 3. The undulata, or Portugal bugloſs, 
is a biennial plant, which grows to the height of two 
feet, and ſends out many lateral branches. The flow- 
ers are of a bright blue colour, and grow in an imbri- 
cated ſpike. 4. The orientalis, or caſtern bugloſs, is 
a native of the Levant, It is a perennial plant, with 
long trailing branches which lic on the ground. The 
flowers are yellow, and about the ſize of the common 
pugloſs, and there is a ſucceſſion of theſe. on the ſame 
plants great part of the year. 5. The virginiana, or 
puccoon, grows naturally in the woods of North-Ame- 
rica; and being an early plant, generally flowers be- 
fore the new leaves come out on the trees; ſo that in 
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ſome woods where it abonnds, the ground ſeems en- 
tirely covered with its yellow flowers. It is a percn- 
nial plant, which ſeldom riſes a foot high in good 
ground, but not above half that height where the ſoil 
is poor, The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes upon ſmooth 
ſtalks. 6. The ſempervirens, or ever-green borage, 
is a very hardy perennial plant, with weak trailing 
branches. It grows naturally in ſome parts of Britain 
and Spain. The flowers are blue, and come out be- 
tween the leaves on the ſpike, like the fourth fort. 
They appear during a great part of the year. 7.. The 
cretica, or warted bugloſs of Crete, is a low trailing 
annual plant, whoſe branches ſeldom extend more 
than ſix inches. The flowers are ſmall, of a bright 
blue colour, and are collected into ſmall bunches at 
the extremity of the branches. 
after their ſeeds are ripe, 8. The tinRoria, or true 
alkanet, grows naturally in the Levant. The flowers 
grow in long ſpikes, coming out imbricatim, like the 
tiles of a houſe. | 


Culture, All the ſpecies of anchuſa may be propa- 


The plants periſh ſoon 


Anchuſa 


Ancient. 
. 


ted by ſeeds; which ſhould be ſown, either in the 


ſpring or autumn, upon a bed of light ſandy earth ; and 


when the plants are ſtrong enough to be removed, they 


muſt be planted on beds at two feet diſtance from one 


another, and watered, if the ſeaſon requires it, till they 


have taken root; after which they will require no other 


care than to keep them free from weeds, 


Medicinal Uſes, &c. The flowers of the firſt ſpecies 


have obtained the name of cordial flowers ; to which 


they have no other title than that they moderately cool 


and ſoften, without offending, the palate or ſtomach ; 


and thus, in warm climates, or in hot diſeaſes, may in 
ſome meaſure reſreſh the patient. The root of the tine- 


toria is likewiſe uſed, not as poſſeſſed of any medici- 
nal virtue, but on account of its imparting an elegant 


red colour to oily ſubſtances; ſo is frequently direc- 


ted as a colouring ingredient for ointments, plaſters, &c. 


As the colour is confined to the cortical part, the ſmall 


roots are to be 
more bark than 
rows in England is greatly inferior to what comes 
rom France, and ſome other parts of Europe. 
ANCHYLOBLEPHARON, Sec. AnCyLoOBL 
PHARON. 
ANCHYLOPS. Sce AnCuiLoPs.. 
ANCHY LOSIS. See ANncyYLosI1s. 


referred, as having proportionably 


E- as 


e large ones. The alkanet root which 


ANCIENT, or AxrIE Nr, a term applied to things 
which exiſted long ago; thus we ſay, ancient nations, 


ancient cuſtoms, &c. See ANTIQUITIES. 
ANCIENT, ſometimes denotes elderly, or of long 


ſtanding, in oppoſition to young, or new; thus we ſay, . 


an. ancient barriſter, ancient buildings. 
ANCIENT, in a military ſenſe, 
enſign or colours. . 


enotes either the 


ANCIENT, in ſhips of. war, the ſtreamer or flag 


borne in the ſtern. 


ANCIENT DEMESNE, in Engliſh law, is a tenure, . 
whereby all manors belonging to the crown in William 
the Conqueror's and St Edward's time were held. 
The numbers, names, &c. hereof were entered by the 


Conqueror, in a book called Domeſday Book, yet re- 
maining in the Exchequer ; ſo that ſuch lands as by 
that book appcared to have belonged to the crown at 


that 
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Areſerty, that ttime, are called ancient demeſue. The tenants in 


Ancillon 


be invited to accept of bei 


the 
miniſters, attended his ſermons frequently: the connt of 


ancient demeſne are of two ſorts; one who hold their 


lands frankly by charter; the other by copy of court- 
roll, or by the verge, at the will of the lord, accordin 
to the cuſtom of the manor.— The advantages of this 
tenure are, 1. That tenants holding by charter caunot 
be rightfully impleaded out of their manor; and, when 
they are, they may abate the writ, by pleading tlie te- 
nure. 2. They are free from toll for all things relating 
to their livelihood and huſbandry ; nor can be impan- 
nelled on any inqueſt. —Theſe tenants held originally 
by plowing the king's land, plaſhing his hedges, and 
e like ſervice, for the maintenance of his houſchold ; 
and it was on this account that ſuch liberties were gi- 
ven them, for which they may have writs of non ſtra- 
verunt to ſuch as take the duties of toll, &c,—No 


lands are to be accounted ancient demeſne, but ſuch as 


are held in ſocage. Whether land be ancient demeſne 


or not, ſhall be tried by the Book of Domtspay. 


ANCIENTY, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, is uſed for 


_ elderſhip or ſeniority. The elder ſiſter can demand no 


more than her other ſiſters, beſide the chief meſne, by 
reafon of her ancienty. This word is uſcd in the ſta- 
tute of Ireland, 14 Hen. III. | | 
ANCILLON (David), a miniſter of the reformed 
church at Metz, where he was born the 17th of March 
1617. He ſtndied from the ninth or tenth year of his 
age in the Jelaits college, where he gave ſuch proofs 
of bis genius, that the heads of the ſociety tried every 


means to draw him over to their religion and party ; 


bat he continued firm againſt their attacks. He went 


to Geneva in 1623 ; and ſtudied divinity under Span- 


heim, Diodati, and Tronchin, who conceived a very 
great eſteem for him. He left Geneva in April 1641, 
and offered himſelf to the ſynod of Charenton in order 
to take upon him the office of a miniſter : his abilities 
were greatly admired hy the examiners, and the whole 
aſſembly were ſo highly pleaſed with him, that they 
ave him the e of Meaux, the moſt conſiderable 
then unprovided for. Here he 175 e a vaſt reputation 
for his learning, eloquence, and virtue, and was even 
highly reſpe&ed by thoſe of the Roman-catholic com- 
munion. He returned to his own country in the year 
1653, where he remaincd till the revocation of the e- 
dict of Nantes in 1685. He rctired to Francfort after 
this fatal blow ; and having preached in the French 
church at Hanan, the whole congregation were ſo edi- 
fied by it, that they immediately called together the 
heads of the families, in order to propoſe that he might 
miniſter there. The pro- 
poſition was agreed to; and he began the exerciſe of his 
miniſtry in that church about the end of the year 1685. 
His preaching made fo great a noiſe at Hanau, that 
ofeffors of divinity, and the German and Dutch 


Hanan himſelf, who had never before been ſeen in the 
French church, came hither to hear Mr Aucillon: 
they came from the neighbouring parts, and even from 
Francfort ; people who underſtood nothing of French 
flocked together with great eagerneſs, and ſaid they 
loved to fec him ſpeak. This occaſioned a great jea- 
louſy in the two other miniſters; which tended to make 
bis ſituation uncaſy. He therefore went to Berlin; 
where he met with a kind reception from his highneſs 
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the elector, and was made miniſter of the city, Here 
he had the pleaſure of ſecing his eldeſt ſon made judge 
and director of the French in the ſame city, and his o- 
ther ſon rewarded with a penſion and entertained atthe 
univertity of Francfort upon the Oder. He had like- 
wiſe the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his brother made jud 
of all the French inthe ſtates of Brandenburgh ; and 
Cayart, his ſon-in-law, engineer to his electoral high- 
neſs. He enjoyed theſe agreeable circumſtances, and 
ſeveral others, till his death, which happened at Berlin 
the 3d of September, 1692, when he was 75 years of 
age.—Mr Ancillon having got a conſiderable fortune by 
marriage, was enabled thereby to gratify his paſſion 
for books; his library was accordingly very curious 
and large, and he increaſed it every Tos with all that 
appeared new and important in the republic of letters, 
ſo that at laſt it was one of the nobleſt collections in the 
hands of any private perſon in the kingdom. He pub- 


liſhed a book, in quarto, in which the whole diſpute 


concerning Traditions is fully examined : he alſo wrote 
an apology for Luther, Zainglius, Calvin, and Beza, 
and ſeveral other pieces. 

ANCLAM, a ſtrong town of Germany, in the cir- 


cle of Upper Saxony, and duchy of Pomerania, re- 


markable tor its excellent paſtures, It is ſeated on the 
river Pene, E. Long. 14. 5. N. Lat. 54. 10. 
ANCLE, or Ax KLE. See ANKLE. 
ANCONA (marquiſate of), a province in the pope's 
territories in Italy. 


Anclam 
| 

Ancona. 

— — 


It lies between the gulph of Ve- 


nice and mount Appenine, which bound it on the 


north; Abruzzo on the caſt ; the duchy of Spoletto, 
and that of Urbino, on the weſt. The air is indiffe- 


rent; but the ſoil js fruitful, particularly in hemp and 


flax; and there is great plenty of wax and honey. It 
contains ſeveral large towns, as Fermo, Loretto, Re- 
canati, Macerata, Jefi, Tolentino, Aſcoli, Oſimo, St 
Scverino, Monte Alto, Gamerino, and Ripatranſone, 
which are all archiepiſcopal or epiſcopal ſees. 
ANCONA, a ſea-port town of Italy, the capital of the 
marquiſate of that name, and the fee of a biſhop, It 
was formerly the fineſt port in all Italy, being built by 
the emperor Trajan, about the year 115 ; but was al- 
moſt ruined, and its trade loſt: however, it has again 
begun to revive. Its harbour is the beſt in all the 


pope's dominions, The town lies round it on two hills; 


one of which is at the point of Cape St Syriaco, from 
whence there 1s a delightful proſpect. On the other 
ſtands the citadel, which commands the town and har- 
bour, The ſtreets of this city are narrow and uneven ; 
and the public and private buildings inferior to thoſe of 
the other great towns in Italy. The cathedral is a low 
dark ſtructure ; and thongh the front is covered with 
fine marble, the architecture has neither beauty nor re- 
Fenn The church of St Dominic, and that of the 

ranciſcans, have each an excellent picture of Titian. 
The exchange, where the merchants meet, is a hand- 
ſome ſquare portico, in which is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Trajan, who firſt built the port. At the four cor- 
ners are four other ſtatues. The triumphal arch of Tra- 
jan remains almoſt entire, with its inſcription. The 
common people in this town are a little particular and 
fantaſtical in their dreſs, but the better ſort follow the 
It is a great thoroughfare from the 
north of Italy to Loretto; which renders proviſions very 


ANC 1 ANC | 
Ancones dear. The tide does not riſe here above a foot, and ly to devotion, and compoſed a tranſlation of David's Ancre 
i near the Mediterranean it is ſcarce viſtble, E. Long. Pſalms in verſe, and a ſacred tragedy, which were ne- | 


Ancourt, - - Ancylo- 
—.—.— 5. 5. N. Lat. 43. 36. ver printed. He died the 6th of December, 1726, be- 
ANCONES, in architecture, the corners or quoins of . ; gloſſum. 


walls, croſs-beams, or rafters.—Vitruvius calls the con- 
ſeles by the ſame name. | 

ANCONY, in the iron-works, 2 piece of half- 
wrought iron, of about three quarters of 100 weight, 
and of the ſhape of a bar in the middle, but rnde and 
unwrought at the ends, The proceſs for bringing the 
iron to this ſtate is this: They firſt melt off a piece 
from « ſow of caft iron of the proper ſize ; this they 
hammer at the forge into a maſs of two feet long, and 
of a ſquare ſhape, which they call a Hoom; when this 
is done, they ſend it to the finery ; where, after two or 
three heats and workings, they bring it to this figure, 
and call it an ancony. The middle part beat ont at the 
finery, is about three feet long, and of the ſhape and 
thickneſs the whole is to be; this is then ſent to the 
chafery, and there the ends are wrought to the ſhape 
of the middle, and the whole made into a bar. See 
BaR. 

ANCORARUM vuRBEs, Arxzupwr Hense, a city in 
the Nomos Aphroditopolites, towards the Red Seca; 
ſo called becauſe there was in the neighbourhood a ſtone 
quarry, in which they hewed ſtone anchors (Pto- 
lemy) before iron anchors came to be uſed, The gen- 
tilitious name is Aucyropolites, (Stephanus). 

ANCOURT(Florent-Carton d'), an eminent French 
actor and dramatic writer, born at Fontainblean, Oc- 
tober 1661, He ſtudied in the Jeſuits* college at Paris, 
under father de Ja Rue; who, diſcovering in him a re- 
markable vivacity and —_— for learning, was ex- 
tremely deſirous of engaging him in their order; but 
Ancourt's averſion to a religious life rendered all his 
efforts ineffectual. After he had gone through a courſe 
of philoſophy, he applied himſelf to the civil law, and 
was admitted advocate at 17 years of age. But falling 
in love with an actreſs, he was induced to go upon the 
ſtage, and he married her. As he had all the qualifi- 
cations neceſſary for the theatre, he ſoon greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf : and not being fatisfied with the ap- 
plauſe only of an actor, he began to write pieces for 
rhe ſtage ; many of which had ſuch , pes ſucceſs, 
that moſt of the players grew rich from t 
them. His merit in this way procured him a very fa- 
vourable reception at court; and Lewis XIV. ſhowed 
him many marks of his favour. His ſprightly conver- 
{ation and polite behaviour made his company agreeable 
to all the men of figure both at court and in the city, 
and the moſt conſiderable perſons were extremely plea- 
ſed to have him at their houſes. Having taken a jour- 
ney to Dankirk, to ſee his eldeſt daughter who lived 
there, he took the opportunity of paying his compli- 
ments to the elector of Bavaria, who was then at Bruſ- 
ſels: this prince received him with the utmoſt civility ; 
and having detained him a conſiderable time, diſmiſſed 
him with a preſent of a diamond valued at 1000 pi- 


ſtoles : he likewiſe rewarded him in a very generous. 
manner, when, upon his coming to Paris, Ancourt com- - 


poſed an entertainment for his diverſion, Ancourt be- 
gan at length to grow weary of the theatre, which he 
quitted in Lent 1778, and retired to his eſtate of Cour- 
celles le Roy, in Berry, where he applied himſclf whol- 


e profits of 


ing 65 years of age.— The plays which he wro:e are 
52 in all; moſt of which were printed ſeparately at the 
time when they were firſt repreſenied; they were aftcr- 
wards collected into five volumes, then into ſeven, and 
at Jaſt into nine. This laſt edition is the moſt complete. 
ANCRE, a ſmall town of France, in Picardy, with 
the title of a marquiſate, ſeated on a little river of the 


ſame name. E. Long. 2. 45. N. Lat. 49. 59. | 


ANCUS maRT1vs, the fourth king of the Ro- 
mans, ſucceeded by Tullius Hoſtilius, 639 years before 
Chriſt, He defeated the Latins, ſubdued the Fide- 
nates, conquered the Sabines, Volſcii, and Veientines, 
enlarged Rome by joining io it mount Janicula, and 
made the harbour of Oſtia. He died about 615 years 
before the Chriſtian xra. | . 

ANCYLE, in antiquity, a kind of ſhield that fell, 
as was pretended, from heaven, in the reign of Numa 
Pompilius ; at which time, likewiſe, a voice was beard 
declaring that Rome ſhonld be miſtreſs of the world as 
long as ſhe ſhould preſerve this holy backler, It was 
kept with great care in the temple of Mars, under the 
direction of twelve prieſts; and leaſt any ſhould attempt 


to ſteal it, eleven others were made ſo like, as not to 


be diſtinguiſhed from the ſacred one. Theſe ancylia 
were carried in proceſſion every year round the city of 
Rome. | | 
ANCYLE, in ſurgery. See ANCYLOSIS. | 
ANCYLOBLEPHARON, (from an . bent 
and νοονετν α,,eye- lid); a diſeaſe of the eye, which 
cloſes the eye-lids. Sometimes the eye-lids grow to- 
| wort and alſo to the tunica albuginea of the cye, 
rom careleſſneſs when there is an ulcer in theſe parts. 
Both theſe caſes are called ancy/ob/epharon by theGreeks. 


This diſorder muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that coalition 


of the eye-lids which happens from viſcid matter glu- 
ing them together. If the coheſion is on the cornea, 
the ſight is inevitably loſt. This hath ſometimes hap- 
pened in the ſmall-pox. If there is only a growing to- 
gether of the eye-lids, they may be ſeparated with the 
ſpecillum, and pledgets kept between them to prevent 
their re- union. If the eye-lids adhere to the eye, they 


arc to be ſeparated by a fine - edged knife; and their 


re- union is to be prevented by a proper uſe of injec- 
tions, and lint placed between them, after dipping it in 
ſome proper liniment. 3 | 
 ANCYLOGLOSSUM, (from eyuxec crooked and 
ooo the tongue); a contraction of the ligaments of 
the tongue. Some have this imperfection from their 
birth, others from ſome diſcaſe. In the firſt caſe, the 
membrane which ſupports the ton 
er 


ing and forming a cicatrix, is ſometimes the cauſe: 

Theſe ſpeak with ſome difficulty. The ancyloglofli by 
nature are late before they ſpeak : but when they be- 
gin, they ſoon ſpeak properly. Theſe we call 7ongue-- 
tied. Mauriceau ſays, that in this caſe it is a ſmall mem- - 


branous production, which extends from the frænulum 


to the tip of the tongue, that binders the child from 
ſucking, &e. He juſtly condemns the cruel practice 


among nurſes, of tearing this membrane with their 


nails; for thus ulcers are ſometimes formed, which are 
7 e | of 


5 is too ſhort or 
too hard; in the latter, an ulcer the tongue, heal- 


Ancyloſis 


Andaman, 
— ea 


AND 
of difficule cure: he adviſes to ſnip it with ſeiſſars in 
two or three placcs, raking care not to extend the 
points of the ſciſſars fo far as the ſrænulum. The in- 
ſtances rarely occur which require any kind of aſſiſt- 
ance ; for if the child can thruſt the tip of its tongue 
to the outer edge of its lip, this diſeaſe does not exiſt ; 
and if the tongue is not greatly reſtrained, the frænu- 
lam will ſtretch by the child's ſacking and crying. 

' ANCYLOSIS, in ſurgery, implies a diſtortion or 
ſtiffneſs of the joints, cauſed by the ſettlement of the hu- 
mours, or a diſtenſion of the nerves, and therefore re- 
medics of a mollifying and relaxing nature are re- 
quired, 

- ANCYRA, the capital of Galatia, (Livy, Pliny, 
Ptolemy) ; at no great diſtance from the river Halys, 
(Liyy): ſaid to be built by Midas, king of Phrygia, 
and to take its name from au anchor found there, (Pau- 
ſanias), It was greatly improved by Auguſtus, deem- 
ed the ſecond ſounder of it, as appears from the Mar- 


mor Ancyranum. It is now called Angura, or Augoura. 


E. Long. 359. Lat 41. 20. 

ANCYSTRUM, in botany : A genus of the digg 
nia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of plants; the 
eſſential characters of which are: The calyx is a ſingle- 
leaved, four - tootlied perianthium, four-awn'd, the awns 
terminated with croſs-barbs : The corolla is four-cleft ; 
the ſtigma pencil'd, | 

ANDABATAZ, in antiquity, a fort of gladiators, 


Who, mounted on horſeback or in chariots, fought 


hoodwinked, having a helmet that covered their eyes. 


' ANDALUSIA, is the moſt weſtern province of 
Spain, having Eſtramadura and La Mancha on the 
north; the kingdom of Granada, the ſtraights of Gibral- 
tar, and the Ocean, on the caſt and ſouth; and, on the 
weſt, the kingdom of Algarva in Portugal, from which 
it is ſeparated by the river Guadiana. It is about 182 


miles long, and 150 broad. The chief cities and rowns 


are Seville the capital, Bacza, Gibraltar, Corduba, Ca- 
diz, Medina, Sidonia, Jaen, Port St Mary, &c. It is 
the beſt, moſt fruitful, and the richeſt part of all Spain. 
There is a good air, a ſerene ſky, a fertile foil, and a 


great extent on the ſea-coaſt fit for commerce. 


New AnpaLus14, a diviſion of the province of Ter- 
ra Firma in South-America, whoſe bonndaries cannot 


be well aſcertained, as the Spaniards pretend a right to 


countries in which they have never eſtabliſhed any ſet- 
tlements. According to the moſt reaſonable limits, it 
extends in length 500 miles from north to ſouth, and 
about 270 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The interior 
country is woody and mountainous, variegated with fine 


valleys that yield corn and paſturage. The produce of 


the country conſiſts chiefly in dying-drugs, gums, me- 
dicinal roots, brazil wood, ſugar, tobacco, and ſome 
valuable timber. To this province alſo belonged five 
valuable pearl-fiſheries. The capital of New Andalu- 
ſia is Comana, Cumana, or New Corduba, ſituated in 
N. Lat. 9. 55. about nine miles from the north ſea. 
Here the Spaniards laid the foundation of a town in 
the year 1520. The place is ſtrong by nature, and 


_ fortified by a caſtle capable of making a vigorous de- 


fence ; as appeared in the year 1670, when it was aſ- 
ſaulted by the buccanncers, Who were repulſed with very 
great {laughter. 

ANDAMAN or AxrEman Iflands, in the Eaſt 


Indies, ſituated abont 80 leagnes diſtance from Tanal- 
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ſerim on the coaſt of Siam. They are but little known; 
only the Eaſt India ſhips ſometimes touch at them, and 
arc ſapplied by the natives with rice, herbs, and fruits : 
the inhabitants are by ſome repreſented as an harmleſs 
inoffenſive race of men, and by others as cannibals. 
E. Long. 92. o. N. Lat, from 109. to 150. 
ANDANTE, in muſic, ſignifies a movement mode- 
rately flow, between largo and allegro. 
ANDECAVI, (Tacitus); AnDecavi, (Pliny) ; 


F k 1 
Anderſon. 
— — 


AnDpes, (Cæſar); Ax pi, (Lucan) : A people of Gal- 


lia Celtica, having the Turones to the Eaſt, the Namne- 
tes to the weſt, the Pictones to the ſouth, and the Au- 
lerci Cœnomani to the north: now Anjou. 

ANDEGAVI, or AnDEGAvUs, a town of Gallia 
Celtica, (Pliny, Ptolemy) ; now Angiers. Called An- 
de caui, (Tacks) W. Long. 30. Lat. 47. 30. 

ANDELY, a town of Normandy in France, parted 
in two by a paved cauſeway. Here is a fountain to 
which pilgrims flock from all parts, to be cured of 
their diſorders, on the teaſt-day of the ſaint to which 
it is dedicated, It is 20 miles S. E. of Rouen, and 
five N. W. of Paris. E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 49. 
20, ns „ 

AND ENA, in old writers, denotes the ſwath made 
in mowing of hay, or as much ground as a man can 
{ſtride over at once. | 4 

ANDEOL (St), a town of France, in the Vivarez, 
five miles S, of St Viviers, whoſe biſhop formerly re- 
ſided there. E. Long. 2. 50. N. Lat. 44. 24. 

ANDERAB, the moſt ſouthern city of the pro- 
vince of Balkh, poſſeſſed by the Uſbeck Tartars. It 
is very rich and populous, but a place of no great 
ſtrength, The neighbouring mountains yield excel- 
lent quarries of lapis lazulli, in which the Bukhars 
drive a great trade with Perſia and India, —This ci 
is ſituated at the foot of the mountains dividing the do- 
minions of the Great Mogul and Perſia from Great 
Bukharia. As there is no other way of croſling theſe 
mountains but by tne road through this city, all tra- 
vellers with goods maſt pay 4 per cent. On this ac- 


count the Khan of Balkh maintains a good number of 
ſoldiers in the place. | 


ANDERNACHT, a city of Cologne, in the circle 


of the Lower Rhine. It is ſituated in a plain on the 
river Rhine; and is fortified with a wall, caſtle, and 
bulwarks. It has a trade in ſtone jugs and pitchers, 
which are ſent to the mineral waters at Dunchſtein. 
There are three monalcries here and ſeveral churches. 
E. Long. 7. 4. N. Lat. 50. 27. 
ANDERNO (St), a ſea-jort town in the bay of Biſ- 
cay, in Old Caſtile, ſeated on a ſmall peninſala. It is 
a trading town, and contains about 700 houſes, two 
pariſh-churches, and four monaſteries. Here the Spa- 
niards build and lay up ſome of their men of war. W. 
Long. 4. 20. N. Lat. 43. 20. | 
\ ANDERSON (Sir Edmund), a younger ſon of an 
ancient Scotch family ſettled in Lincolnſhire. He 
was ſome time a ſtudent of Lincoln college, Oxford ; 
and removed from thence to the Inner Temple, where 


he applied himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of the law, 


and became a barriſter. In the gth of queen Eliza- 
beth he was both lent and ſummer reader, and in the 
17th double reader. He was appointed her majeſty's 


ſergeant at law in the 19th year of her reign ; and ſome 


time after, one of the juſtices of aſſize. In 1582 he 


Was 


| AND 
Anderſon, was made lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, and 
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clouds that hovered on the mountain's fides.. The FEY VOY 


- Andes, mountains juſt mentioned, which have been fr nl 


in the year following was 1 age He held his of- 


cc to the end of his life, dic 


in the year 1605, and 
was buried at Eyworth in Bedfordſhire. He was an 
able, but punctilious lawyer; a ſcourge to the Puri- 
tans; and a ſtrenuous ſupporter of the eſtabliſhed 
church. His works are, 1. Reports of many princi- 
al caſes argued and adjudged in the time of queen 
lizabeth, in the common bench. Lond. 1664, fol. 
2. Reſolutions and judgments on the caſes and matters 
agitated in all the courts of Weſtminſter, in the latter 
end of the reign of queen Elizabeth. Publiſhed by 
John Goldſborough, Eſq; Lond. 1653, 4to. Beſides 
ou there is a manuſcript copy of his Readings (till 
in being. 
1 1 (Adam), a native of Scotland, was 


aſcended, are much inferior in height to ma chers 
in this enormous chain. The following is the nt 
given of the mountain called Pichincha, by the mathie- 
maticians ſent by the kings of France and Spain to 
make obſeryations in relation to the figure of the earth. 

Soon after our artiſts arrived at Quito, they deter- 
mined to continue the ſeries of the triangles for mea- 
ſuring an arch of the meridian to the S. of that city : 
the company accordingly divided themſelves into two 
bodies, conliſting of French and Spaniards, and each 
retired to the part aſſigned them. Don George Juan 
and M. Godin, who were at the head of one party, 


-went to the mountain of Pambamarca; while M. 


brother to the reverend James Anderſon, D. D. editor 


of the Diplomata Scotia and Royal Cencalogies, many 
years ſince miniſter of the Scots preſbyterian church 
in Swallow-ſtreet, Picadilly, and well known in thoſe 
days among the people of that perſuaſion reſident in 
London, by the name of Biſhop Anderſon, a learned 
but imprudent man, who loſt a conſiderable part of his 
property in the fatal year 1720, He married, and had 
iſſue a ſon, and a daughter, who was the wife of an 
officer in the army. | 


heat, their 


Adam Anderſon was for 40 years a clerk in the 


South Sea Houſe; and at length arrived to his acme 
there, being appointed chicf clerk of the Stock and 
New Annuities, which office he retained till his death. 
He was appointed one of the truſtees for eſtabliſhin 
the colony of Georgia, in America; and was alſo one 
of the court of aſliſtants of the Scots corporation in 
London. The time of the publication of his“ Hiſ- 


torical and Chronological Deduction of Trade and 


Commerce, a work replete with uſeful information, 
was about the year 1762. He was twice married ; 
by the firſt wife he had iſſue a daughter, married to 
one Mr Hardy, an apothecary in the Strand, who are 


both dead without iflue; he afterwards became the 


third huſband of the widow of Mr Coulter, formerly 
a wholeſale linen-draper in Cornhill, by whom he 
had no iſſue, She was, like him, tall and graceful ; 
and her face has been thought to have ſome reſem- 
| blance to that of the ever-living counteſs of Deſmond, 
given in Mr Pennant's firſt Tour in Scotland, Mr An- 
9 died at his houſe in Red Lion- ſtreet, Clerken- 
well, January 10, 1775. He had a good library of 
books, which were fold by his widow, who ſurvived 
him ſeveral years, and died in 1781. 

ANDES, a great chain of mountains in South A- 
merica, which, running from the moſt northern part of 


Bougeur, de la Condamine, and Don Ulloa, together 
with their aſſiſtants, climbed up to the higheſt ſummit 
of Pichincha. Both parties ſuffered extremely, as 
well from the ſeverity of the cold as from the impe- 
tuoſity of the winds, which on theſe hcights blow 
with inceſſant violence; difficulties the more painful, 
as they had been little uſed to ſuch ſenſations, Thus, 
in the torrid Zone, ncarly under the equinoQtial, where 
it is natural to ſuppoſe they had moſt to fear trom the 
greateſt pain was cauſed by the exceſſiveneſs 

of the cold. | SR ; 
Their firſt ſcheme for ſhelter and lodging in theſe 
uncomfortable regions, was to pitch a field-tent for 
each company ; but on Pichincha this could not be 
done from the narrowneſs of the ſummit: they were 


g therefore obliged to be coptented with a hut ſo ſmall 


that they all could hardly creep into it. Nor will this 


appear ſtrange, if the reader conſiders the bad diſpo- , 
ſition and ſmallneſs of the place, it bei 


ng one of the 
loftieſt crags of a rocky mountain, 100 * above 
the higheſt part of the deſart of Pichincha. Such 
was the ſituation of their manſion, which, like all the 
other adjacent parts, ſoon became covered with ice and 


ſnow. The aſcent up this ſtupendous rock from the 


baſe, or the place where the mules could come, to their 
habitation, was ſo craggy as only to be climbed on foot; 
and to perform it . 1 them 48 hours continnal la- 
bour and pain, from the violent efforts of the body, 
and che ſubtility of the air; the latter being ſuch as 


to render reſpiration difficult. 


Peru to the ſtraits of Magellan, between 3 and 400 


miles, are the longeſt and moſt remarkable in the 
world. The Spaniards call them the Cordilleras de los 
Andes ; they form two ridges, the lowermoſt of which 
is overſpread with woods and groves, and the upper- 
moſt covered with everlaſting ſnow. Thoſe who have 
been at the top, affirm, that the ſky is always ſerene 
and bright; the air cold and piercing; and yet ſo thin, 
that they were ſcarce able tobrcathe, and the reſpiration 
was much thicker than ordinary; and this attended 
with reaching and vomiting; which, however, has 


been conſidered by ſome as merely accidental. When 
they looked downwards, the country 
Vor 1. 


was hid by the 


The ſtrange manner of living to which our artiſts 
were reduced during the time they were employed in 
a geometrical menſuration of ſome degrees of the me- 
ridian, may not perhaps prove unentertaining to the 
reader; and therefore the following account is given 
as a ſpecimen of it. The deſart of Pichincha, both 
with regard to the operations performed there and its 
inconveniences, differing very little from others, an 
idea may be very eaſily ie of the fatigues, hard- 


ſhips, and dangers, to which they were continually 


expoſed during the time they were proſecuting the en- 
terpriſe, with the conduct of which they had been ho- 


noured. The principal difference between the ſeveral 


deſarts conſiſted in their greater or leſſer diſtance from 


places where they could procure proviſions ; and in the 


inclemency of the weather, which was proportionate 


to the height of the mountains, and the ſeaſon of the 


year, We | | 

They generally kept within their hut. Indeed they 
were obliged to do this, both on account of the in- 
| | 5 F tec neſs 
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tenſcneſs of the cold, the violence of the wind, and 


w_—y— their being continually involved in ſo thick a fog, that 


an object at ſix or eight paces was hardly diſcernible, 
When the fog cleared up, the-clouds by their gravity 
moved nearer to the ſarface of the earth, and on all 
ſides ſurrounded the mountains to a vaſt diſtanee, re- 
preſenting the ſca, with their rock like an iſland in the 
centre of it. When this happened they heard the 
horrid noiſes of the tempeſts, Which then diſcharged 
themſelves on Onito and the neighbouring country. 
They faw the li enings iſſue from the eloods, and 
heard the thunders roll far bencath them : and whilſt 
the lower parts were involved in tempeſts of thunder 
and rain, they enjoyed a delightful ſerenity ; the wind 
was abated, the 17 clear, and the enlivening rays of 
the ſun moderated the ſeverity of the cold. But their 
cireumſtances were very different when the clouds roſe: 
their thickneſs rendered reſpiration difficult; the ſnow 
and hail fell continually ; and the wind returned with 
all its violence; fo that it was impoſſible entirely to 
overcome the fears of being, together with their hut, 
hlown down the precipice, on whoſe edge it was built, 
or of being buried under it by the daily accumulations 
of ice and ſnow. 


The wind was often fo violent in theſe 1 „that 


us velocity dazzled the ſight, whilſt their fears were 
increaſed from the dreadful conenflions of the preci- 
pice, canſed by the fall of enormous fragments of 
rocks. Theſe craſhes were the more alarming, as no 
other noiſes are heard in theſe deſarts: and during the 
night, their reſt, which they ſo greatly wanted, was 
frequently diſturbed by ſuch ſud lounds. When 
the weather was any thing fair with them, and the 
clouds gathered about fome of the other mountains 
which had a connection with their obſervations, fo that 
they could not make all the uſe they defired of this in- 
tervat of good weather, they left their hut to exerciſe 
rhemfelves. Sometimes they deſcended to ſome ſmall 
diſtance; and at others amuſed themſelves with roll- 
ing large fragments of rocks down the precipice ; and 


theſe frequently required the joint ftrength of them all, 


though they often ſaw the ſame effected by the mere 
force of the wind. But they always took care in their 
excurſions not to go fo far out, but that on the leaſt 
appearance of the clouds gathering about their cottage, 
which often happened very ſuddenly, they could regain 
their ſhelter. The door of their hut was faſtened with 
thongs of leather, and on the inſide not the ſmalleſt 
crevice was left unſtopped; beſide which, it was very 
compactly covered with ſtraw : but, notwithſtanding 
all help care, the wind penetrated through. The days 
were often little better than the nights; and all the 
light they enjoyed was that of a lamp or two, which 
they kept continually burning. | 
Though their hut was ſmall, and crowded with in- 
habitants, beſide the heat of the lamps; yet the in- 
tenſeneſs of the cold was ſach, that every one of them 
waz obliged to have a chafing diſh of coals. Theſe pre- 
cautions wonld have rendered the W e of the climate 
ſupportable, had not the imminent danger of periſhing 
by being blown down the precipice rouſed them, every 
time it ſnowed, to encounter the feverity of the out— 
ward air, and to ſally out with ſhovels to free the roof of 
their hut from the maſſes of ſnow which were gather- 
ing on it, Nor would it, without this precaution, have 


>. 


1. 


AND 
been able to ſupport the weight, Th 


benumbed with the cold, that it was with great diſi- 
culty they could get them out of a ſmall tent, where 
they kept a continual fire, So that all our artiſts could 
obtain from them was to take their turns in this labour; 
and even then they went very unwillingly about it, and 
conſequently performed it very flowly, 

It may caſily be conecived what this company ſuf- 
fered from the aſperities of ſuch a climate. Their feet 
were ſwelled ; and fo tender, that they could not even 
bear the heat; and walking was attended with extreme 
oy Their hands were covered with chilblains ; their 
ips ſwelled and chopped; ſo that every motion in 
ſpeaking, or the like, drew blood; conſequently they 
were obliged to ſtrict taciturnity, and little diſpoſed to 
laugh, as, by cauſing a diſtenſion of the lips, it pro- 
duced ſuch fiſſures as were very painful for two or three 
days after. TIN 

Their common food in this inhoſpitable region was a 
little rice boiled with ſome fleſh or fowl, procured from 

nito; and, inſtead of fluid water, their pot was fill- 
ed with ice; they had the ſame reſource with regard 
to what they drank; and while they were eating, eve- 
ry one was obliged to keep his plate over a chafing-diſh 
of coals, to prevent his proviſions ſrom freezi The 
fame was done with regard to the water. At firſt they 
imagined the drinking ftrong liquors would diffuſe a 
heat through the body, and conſequently render it leſs 
ſenſible of the painful ſharpneſs of the cold; but, to 
their ſurpriſe, they felt no manner of ſtrength in ſuch 
liquors, nor were they any greater preſervative againſt 
the cold than the common water. 
At the ſame time they fonnd it impoſſible to keep the 
Indians together. On their firſt feeling of the cli- 
mate, their thoughts were immediately turned on de- 
ſerting their maſters. The firſt inſtance they had of 


this kind was ſo unexpected, that, had not one, of a 


better diſpoſition than the reſt, ſtaid and acquainted 


them of their deſign, it might have proved of very bad 


conſequence. The affair was this: There being on the 
top of the rock no room for piiching a tent for the In- 
dians, they uſed every evening to retire to a cave at the 
foot of the mountain; where, beſide a natural diminu- 
tion of the cold, they could keep a continual fire ; and, 
conſequently enjoyed more comfortable quarters than 
their maſters. Before they withdrew at night, they 
faſtened, on the outſide, the door of the hut, which 
was ſo low that it was impoflible to go in or out without 
ſtooping; and as every night the hail and ſnow which 
had fallen formed a wall againſt the door, it was the 


buſineſs of one or two of the Indians to come early and 


remove this obſtruction. For though the negro ſervants 
were lodged in a lit le tent, their hands and feet were ſo 


covered with chilblains, that they would rather have 


ſuffered themſelves to have been killed than move. The 
Indians therefore came conſtantly up to diſpatch this 
work betwixt nine and ten in the morning : but they 
had not been there above four or five days, when they 
were not a little alarmed to ſee ten, eleven, and twelve 
o'clock come, without any news of their Jabourers ; when 
they were relieved by the honeſt ſervant mentioned a- 
bove, who had withſtood the ſeduction of his conntrymen, 
and informed his maſters of the deſertion of the four 
others. As ſooh as the ſnow was cleared away oy 

the 


ey were not in- Andes, 
deed without ſervants and Indians; bot theſe were ſo 


AND 


tans, 
threatening tochaſtiſe them ſevercly if they were want - 
ing in their duty. 

But the fear of puniſhment was not ſafficient to in- 
duce them to ſupport the rigour of this ſituation; for 
within two days they deſerted. The corregidor there - 
fore, to prevent any other inconvenience, ſent four In- 
dians under the care of an alcalde, and gave orders for 
their being relieved every fourth day. 
Twenty-three tedious days our artiſts ſpent on this 
rock, via. to the 6th of September, and cven without 
any poſlibility of finiſhing their obſervations of the 
angles: for when it was tair and clear weather with 
them, the others, on whoſe ſummits the ſignals which 
formed the triangles for meaſuring the degrees of the 
meridian, were hid in the clouds; and when thoſe were 
clear, Pichincha was involved in clouds. It was there- 
fore neceſſary to erect their ſignals in a lower ſituation 
and in 2 more favourable region. This, however, did 


not produce any change ia their habitation till the be- 


inning of December ; when, having finiſhed the ob- 
ervations which particularly concerned Pichinicha, 
they proceeded to others; but with no abatement ei- 
ther of inconveniences, cold, or fatigue; for the pla- 
ces where they made their obſervations being neceſſa- 
rily on the higheſt parts of the deſarts, the only reſpite 
in which they enjoyed ſome little caſe was during the 
mort interval of paſſing from one to the other. 5 
In all their ſtations ſubſequent to that on Pichincha, 
during their fatiguing menſuration of the degrees of 
the meridian, each company lodged in a field-tent, 
which, though ſmall, they found leſs inconvenient than 
the hut on Pichincha; though at the fame time they 
had more trouble, being oftener obliged to clear it 
from the ſnow, as the weight of it would otherwiſe 
have demoliſhed the vent. At firſt, indeed, they pitch- 
ed it in the moſt ſheltered places; but on taking a reſo- 
lution that the tents themſelves ſhonld ſerve for ſignals, 
to prevent tlie inconvenience of having others of wood, 
they removed them to a more expoſed ſituation, where 
the impetuoſity of the winds ſometimes tore up the pi- 
quets, and blew them down. | | 

Though this monntain is famous for its great height, 

it is conſiderably lower than the mountain of Cotopaxi : 
but it is impoſſible to conceive the coldneſs of the ſum- 
mit of the laſt-mentioned mountain from that felt on 
this; ſince it muſt exceed every idea that can be form- 
ed by the human mind, tho” they are both ſeated in the 
midſt of the torrid zone. In all this range of mountains, 
there is ſaid to be a conſtant inferior boundary, beyond 
which the ſnow never melts: this boundary, in the 
midſt of the torrid zone, is ſaid by ſome to be 2434 fa- 


thoms above the level of the ſea ; by others, only 2400 


feet. The ſhow indeed falls mach lower, but then it 
is ſubject to be melted the very ſame day. It is affirm- 
ed, that there are in the Andes 16 volcanoes or burn- 
ing mountains, which throw out fire and ſmoke with a 
terrible noiſe. The height of Chimborazo, ſaid to be 
the higheſt peak of the Andes, has been determined by 
geometrical calculations to be 20, 282 feet. But the 
great differences between the calculators of the height 
of mountains in other parts of the world, muſt very 
much diminiſh the credit of ſuch calculations. Inſtan- 
ces of this we have already given under the article Ar- 
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Andes. the door, they diſpatched the Indian to the corregidor 
of Quito, who with equal diſpatch ſent other Ind 


tion, great knowledge in the languages, with all the 


AND 

NA. No leſs remarkable are the differences concerning 
the height of the peak of Teneriffe ; which, according 
to the calculations of Varenius, is three miles and three 
quarters, or 19,300 feet; according to thoſe of Dr He- 
berden, it is only 15,396 fect; and according to thoſe 
of M. Feuille, is no more than 12,128 feet. From 
theſe ſpecimens, we can ſcarce avoid concluding, that 
all the methods hitherto invented for calculating the 
exact height of monntains are inſufficient. 


As all or moſt rivers have their ſource in mountains, 


it is no wonder a great number run down the ſides of 
the Andes, Some hurry along with a prodigious rapi- 
dity ; while others form beautiful caſcades, or run thro” 
holes in rocks, which look like bridges of a ſtupendons 
height. There is a public road through the monntains 
ooo miles in length, part of which runs from Quito 
to Cuſco, | 


AnDzs, a hamlet of Manta in Italy, the birth- 


place of Virgil. Hence the epither Audinus (Silins 
Italicus). Now called Pietola, two miles to the weſt 
of Mantua, 1 . 

 ANDETRIUM; AnpRETIUM (Strabo); AnpE- 
CRIUM, or ANDRECIUM (Ptolemy): An inland town 
of Dalmatia. The genuine name is Andetrium (Infcrip- 
tion.) It is deſcribed as ſituated near Salonæ, on 4 
naturally ſtrong and inacceſſible rock, ſurrounded with 
deep valleys, with rapid torrents ; from which it ap- 
pears to be the citadel now called Cliſa. E. Long. 17. 
46. N. Lat. 43. 20. | ; 


+ ANDEUSE, a city of Languedoc in France, ſitoa- 


ted in E. Long. 3. 40. and N. Lat. 43. 45. 
ANDOMADUNUM; ANnDomaTunUuM (Ptole- 
my); and ANTEMATUNUM (Antonine); CrviTas 


i 
Andrada. 
— — 


LinconuUuM (Tacitus): A city of Gallia Belgica ; 
now Langres in Champagne, ſituated on an'eminence 


(which ſcems to juſtify the termination —_— on 
the borders of Burgundy, at the ſprings of the M 
Tacitus calls an inhabitant Linger, E. Long. 5. 23. 
N. Lat. 48. 0. . | 

ANDOVER, a large market town in Hampſhire, 
on the London road, 
river Teſt, and fends two members to parliament, It 
has ſeveral inns, which afford good 4coommodations for 
travellers; and has a market on Satnrday, well ſtocked 
with proviſions, It is governed by a bailiff, a ſteward, 
a recorder, ten approved men, and twetity-two capital 
burgeſſes, who yearly chooſe the bailiff, and he elects 
two ſerjeants at mace to attend him. The living is 4 
vicarage, valued at 1711. 48. 4d. in the king's books, 
W. Long. o. 56. N. Lat. 51. 20. | 


ANDRADA (Diego de Payva d') or AnDrapivs, 


Arne. 


It is ſeated on a branch of the 


a learned Portugueſe, born at Conimbria, who diſtin- 


- guiſhed himſelf at the council of Trent, where king 


Sebaſtian ſent him as one of his divines. There is 
ſcarce any Catholic author who has been more quo- 


red by the Proteſtants than he, beeanſe he maintained 


ſome opinions a little extravagant concerning the fal- 


vation of the Heathens. Andrada was eſteemed an 
excellent preacher. His ſermons were pnbliſhed in 
three parts, the ſecond of which was tranſlated into 
Spaniſh by Benedict de Alcoran, Many encomiums 
have been beſtowed npon Andrada, Oforius, in his 
preface to the “ Orthodox Explanations of Andradius,” 
gives him the character of a man of wit, vaſt applica- 
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Andrachne 


Andre, 


talk. 


11 has à ſtrong w 


AND 
zeal. and eloquence neceſſary to a good preacher ; and 


Roſweidus ſays, that he brought to the council of Trent 


the underſtanding of a moſt profound divine, and the 
eloquence of a conſummate orator, 

ANDRACHNE, BasTanD OrrPing: A genus of 
the gynandria order, belongin 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 38th order, Tricoccæ. The characters are: The 
male calyx conſiſts of five leaves; the corolla has five 

tals; and the 1 which are alſo five in num- 
ber, are inſerted into the ſtylus: The female calyx is 
divided into five leaves ; there is no corolla; the ſtyl: 
are three; and the capſule is trilocular, containing 
three ſeeds. | 

Species. 1. The telephoides, or herbaceous trailing 
andrachne, is a low plant, whoſe branches trail upon 
the ground. The leaves are ſmall, of an oval ſhape, 
ſmooth, and of a ſea-green colour. 
ſome parts of Italy and the Archipelago; but is a plant 
of no great beauty, and therefore ſeldom cultivated. 
2. The fruticoſa, or ſhrubby baſtard orpine, is a native 
of China and ſome places of America, where it riſes 12 
or 14 feet high. The leaves arc ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, 
and ſmooth; and under them are produced the foot- 


ſtalks of the flowers, which are ſmall, and of a herba- 


ceous white colour, 3. The arborea, with a tree-like 
This ſpecics was diſcovered by the late Dr 
William Houſton, growing naturally at Campcachy. 
y ſtem, which riſes more than 20 
feet bigh, and ſends out many branches on every ſide. 
A fourth fort is alſo mentioned by Mr Millar as raiſed 
by him from ſeeds ſent from Jamaica, It agrees in 
general with the third ſort ; but the leaves are ſome- 


what like the Janrel, only much larger. 


Culture. The firſt ſpecies may be raiſed, by ſowing 


the ſeeds in March, on a moderate hot- bed. The plants 
may be removed into ſmall pots, and plunged into ano- 
ther very moderate hot-bed, to bring them forward ; 
but in mild weather they ſhould have plenty of air ad- 
mitted to them, and be frequently retreſhed with wa- 


fer. In June they will produce flowers, and the ſeeds 


will ripen in Auguſt and September, —The other ſpe- 


ties are very tender, and therefore muſt be kept con- 
ſtantly in the bark-ſtove. It is very difficult to procure 
good ſeeds of theſe ſorts; the covers often containing 


nothing, though they appear very fair outwardly. 


ANDRAPODISMUS, in ancient writers, the ſell- 


ing of perſons for ſlaves. Hence alſo andrapodiſtes, a 


dealer in ſlaves, more particularly a kidnapper, who 


ſteals men or children to ſell them; a crime for which 


the Theſſalians were noted. 

 ANDRAPODOCAPELI, in antiquity, a kind of 
dealers in ſlayes. The andrapodocapeli had a particular 
proceſs for taking off moles and the like disfigurements 
on the faces of the ſlaves they kept for ſale, by rub- 
bing them with bran. At Athens, ſeveral places in 


the forum were er for the ſale of ſlaves. Up- 


on the firſt day of every month, the merchants called 
Ardy axodonamy>o; bronght them into the market, and 
expoſed them to ſale; the crier ſtanding upon a ſtone 
erected for that purpoſe, called the people together. 

ANDREA (St), a ſmall village on the Malabar 
coaſt in the Ealt-Indies, founded originally by the Por- 


tugucſe. It takes its name from a church dedicated to 


[ 780 J 


to the moncecia claſs 


It is found wild in 


AND 

St Andrew, and ſcrved by the prieſts of St Thomas. 
On the ſhore of St Andrea, a 
the ſea, lics Mud-bay, a place which few in the world 
can parallel. It is open to the wide ocean, and has nei- 
ther iſland nor bank to break tlie force of the billows, 
which come rolling with great violence from all parts, 
in the ſouth-weſt monſoons: but on this bank of mud 
they loſe themſelves in a moment; and ſhips lie on it 
as ſecure as in the beſt harbonr, without motion or di- 
ſturbance. It reaches about a mile along ſhore, and 
has been obſerved to ſhift its place from the northward 
about three miles in 3o years. From St Andrea to 


Kranganor, about 12 leagues to the ſouth, the water 


has the bad N of cauſing ſwellings in the legs of 
thoſe who drink it conſtantly, Some it affects in one 
leg, and ſome in both. It cauſes no pain, but itch- 
ing; nor does the ſwelled leg ſeem heavier to the 
owner than the ſmall one, though ſome have been ſeen 
a yard in circumference at the ancle. 


no preventative or cure hath been hitherto found) to 
a curſe laid by St Thomas upon his murderers and 
their poſterity; though, according to the Romans 
themſelves, St Thomas was killed by the Tillinga 
prieſts at Meliaphir, on the coaſt of Coromandel, about 
400 miles diſtant, and where the natives have not this 
diſtemper, | 45 
ANDREAS (John), a celebrated canoniſt in the 
14th century, was born at Mugello, near Florence; 
and was profeſſor of canon- law at Padua, Piſa, and af- 
terwards at Bologna. It is ſaid that he macerated his 
body with faſting; and lay upon the bare ground every 


night for 20 years together, covered only with the ſkin 


of a bear. This is atteſted by very good authors; but 


if the ſtory which Poggius tells of him in his Jeſts be 


true, he muſt afterwards have relaxed much of this 
continency : “ Joannem Andream, (ſays he), docto- 
rem Bonnonienſem, cujus fama admodum vulgata eſt, 
ſubagitantem ancillam domeſticam uxor deprehendit: 
re inſueta ſtupefacta mulier in virum verſa, U bi nunc, 
ait, Joannes, eſt ſapientia veſtra? ille nil amplius locu- 
tus, In vulva iſtius, reſpondit, loca admodum ſapien- 
tiæ accommodato.“ The French tranſlation of this 
perhaps will not be diſpleaſing. 


Jean, dit Andre, fameux Docteur des Loix, 
Fut pris un jour au pechs Pamourette : 
I acolloit une jeune ſoubrette. 

Sa femme vint, fit un ſigne de croix. 

Ho ho, dit elle, eſi ce vous? non je penſe : 
Vous, dont par tout en vante la prudence, 
Queſt devenu cet eſprit fi ſubtil ? 

Le bon Andre, pour ſuivant ſon negoce, 
Honteux pourtant, ma foi, repondit-il, 


Prudence, eſprit, tout giſt dans cette feſſe. 


Since it 13 agreed that John Andreas had a baſtard, 


this ſtory 1s at the bottom very probable; and it was 
perhaps with the mother of Banicontius that his wife 
found him. Andreas had a beantiful daughter, named 
Novella, whom he loved extremely: and he is ſaid to 
have inſtructed her ſo well in all parts of learning, that 


when he was engaged in any affair which bindered him 


from reading lectures to his ſcholars, he ſent his daugh- 
ter in his room; and leſt her beauty ſhould prevent the 
at 


The Romiſh 
legends impute the cauſe of this diſtemper (for which 


Andres, 


it half a league ont in Andreas. 
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Gregory IX. the Novella, He married her to John 
Calderinus, a learned canoniſt. The firſt work of An- 
dreas was his Gloſs upon the Sixth Book of the De- 
cretals, which he wrote when he was very young. He 
wrote alſo Gloſſes upon the Clementines ; and a Com- 
mentary in regulas Sexti, which he intitled Mercu- 
riales, becauſe he either engaged in it on Wedneſdays 
(diebus Mercurii,) or becauſe he inſerted his Wedneſ- 
days diſputes in it. He enlarged the Speculum of 
Durant, in the year 1347. This is all which Mr Bayle 


mentions of his writings, though he wrote many more, 


Andreas died of the plague at Bologna, in 1348, after 
he had been a profeſſor 45 years; and was buried in 


the church of the Dominicans. Many culogiums have 


been beſtowed upon him. He has been called Archidoc- 


tor decretorum : In his epitaph, Rabbi doftorum ; lux, 


—_ normaque morum ; Rabbi of the doctors, the 
light, cenſor, and rule of manners: And it is ſaid, 
that Pope Boniface called him /umen mundi, © the 
light of the world.” ID 
ANDREAS (John) was born a Mahometan, at Xativa 
in the kingdom of Valencia, and ſucceeded his father 
in the dignity of alfaqui of that city, He was en- 
lightened with the knowledge of the Chriſtian regen 
by being preſent at a ſermon in the great church of 
Valencia on the day of Aſſumption of the bleſſed Vir- 
in, in the year 1437, Upon this he deſired to be 
38 and, in memory of the calling of St John 
and St Andrew, he received the name John Andreas. 


% Having received holy orders (ſays he), and, from 


an alfaqui and a flave of Lucifer, become a prieſt and 
miniſter of Chrift ; I began, like St Paul, to preach 


and publiſh the contrary of what I had erroneoully be- 


lieved and aſſerted; and, with the aſſiſtance of Al- 
mighty God, I converted at firſt a great many ſouls of 
the Moors, who were in danger of hell, and under the 


dominion of Lucifer, and conducted them into the way 


of ſalvation. After this, I was ſent for by the moſt 
catholic princes king Ferdinand and queen Iſabella, 
in order to preach in Granada to the Moors of that 
kingdom, which their majeſtics had conquered : by 
God's bleſſing on my preaching, an infinite number of 
Moors 3 to abjure Mahomet, and to turn 
to Chriſt, A little after this, I was made a canon by 


their grace; and ſent for again by the moſt Chriſtian 
queen Iſabella to Arragon, that I might be employed 


in the converſion of the Moors of thoſe kingdoms, who 
ſtill perſiſted in their errors, to the great contempt and 
diſhonour of our crucified Saviour, and the prodigious 
Joſs and danger of all Chriſtian princes. But this ex- 
cellent and pious deſign of her Majeſty was rendered 
ineffectual by her death.” At the deſire of Martin 
Garcia, biſhop of Barcelona, he undertook to tranſ- 
late from the Arabic, into the language of Arragon, 
the whole law of the Moors; and after having finiſhed 
this undertaking, he compoſed his famous work of The 


Confuſion of the Sect of Mahumed: it contains twelve 


chapters, wherein he has collected the fabulous ſtories, 
impoſtures, forgerics, brutalitics, follics, obſcenitics, 
abſurdities, impollibilitics, lies, and contradictions, 
which Mahomet, in order to deccive the ſimple people, 
kas diſperſed in the writings of that ſet, and eſpecial- 


firms that he was 20 years in compoſing it. Andreas 
tells us, ke wrote this work, that not only the learned 
among Chriſtians, but even the common people, might 


know the different belief and doctrine of the Moors; 


and on the one hand might laugh and ridicule ſuch in- 


ſolent and brutal notions, and on the other might la- 


ment their blindneſs and dangerons condition. This 


book, which was publiſhed at firſt in Spaniſh, has been 


tranſlated into ſeveral languages; all thoſe who write 
againſt the Mahometans quote it very much, 

ANDREINI (Iſabella), a native of Padua, was an 
excellent poeteſs, and one of the beſt comedians in Ita- 
ly, towards the beginning of the 17th century, The 
Intenti of Pavia thought they did their ſociety an ho- 
nour by admitting her a member of it ; and ſhe, in ac- 
knowledgement of this honour, never forgot to mention 


amongſt her titles that of Academica Infanta ; her 


titles were theſe, © Iſabella Andreini, comica geloſa, 


academica infanta, detta Vacceſla.” She was alſo a wo- 


man of extraordinary beauty; which, added to a fine 
voice, made her charm both the eyes and ears of the 
audience. She died of à miſcarriage, at Lyons, the 
10th of June, 1604, in the 42d year of her age. Her 


death being a matter of general concern and Jamenta- 


tion, there were many Latin and Italian elegies print- 
ed to her memory : ſeveral of rheſe pieccs were placed 
before her poems in the edition of Milan, in 1605. 
Beſides her ſonnets, madrigals, ſongs, and eclogues, 
there is a paſtoral of hers intitled Myrtilla, and letters, 
printed at Venice in 1610. She ſung extremely wel}, 
played admirably on ſeveral inſtraments, underſtood 


the French and Spaniſh languages, and was not unac- 


quainted with philoſophy. 
ANDRELINUS (Publius Fauſtus), born at Forli 
in Italy. He was a long time profeſſor of poetry and 


philoſophy in the univerſity of Paris. Lewis XII. of 


France made him his poet laureat; and Eraſmus tells 
us he was likewiſe poet to the queen. His pen was not 
wholly employed in making verſes ; for he wrote alſo 
moral and proverbial letters in proſe, which were print- 


ed ſeveral times. His poems, which are chiefly in La- 
tin, are inſerted in Vol. I. of the Deliciæ Poetarum Ita- 


lorum. Mr De la Monnoie tells us,“ that Andrelinus, 


when he was but 22 years old, received the crown of 


laurel : That his love-verſes, divided into four books, 
intitled Livia, from the name of his miſtreſs, were e- 


ſteemed ſo fine by the Roman Academy, that they ad- 


judged the prize of the Latin elegy to the author.“ 


He died in 1518. This author's manner of life was 
not very exemplary; yet he was ſo fortunate, ſays E- 


raſmus, that though he took the liberty of rallying the 
divines, he was never brought into trouble about it, 


ANDREW (St), the apoſtle, born at Bethſaida in 


Galilee, brother to Simon Peter, He had been a diſ- 


ciple of John the baptiſt, and followed Jeſus upon the 


teſtimony given of him by the baptiſt, (John i. 3o, 37, 


&c.) He followed our Saviour with another of John's 
diſciples, and went into the houſe where Jeſus lodged; . 
here he continued from about four o'clock in the aften- 
noon till it was night, This was the. firſt. diſciple - 
whom our Saviour received into his train. Andrew 


introduced his brother Simon, and. they paſſed a day 


with 


AND 


Andrew, with Chriſt, eſter which they went to the marriage in 
Audrew's. Cans (id. ii.), and ut laſt returned to their ordinary 


— occupation. Some months after, ſeſus meeting them 
white they were both fiſhing together, called them to 
him, and promiſed to make then fiſhers of men. Im- 
mediately they left their nets, followed him, (Matt. iv. 
19.) and never afterwards ſeparated from him. 

Aſter our Saviour's aſcenſion, his apoſties wa 
determined by lot what parts of the world they ſhoul 
ſeverally take, S:ythia and the neighbouring countries 
felt to St Andrew, who according to Euſebjus, after 
he had planted the goſpel in ſeveral places, came to 
Patræ in Achaid, where, endeavonring to convert the 
proconſult Ageas, he was by that governor's orders 
ſcourged, and then crucified, The particular time of 
his ſuffering martyrdom is not known; but all the an- 
cient and modern martyrologies, both of the Greeks 
and Latins, agree in celebrating his feſtival upon the 
30th of November, His body was embalmed, and de- 
cently interred at Patræ by Maximilla, a lady of great 
quality and eſtate. Afterwards it was removed to Con- 
ftantinopte by Conſtantine the Great, and buried in the 
great church, which lie had btilt to the honour of the 
apoſtles, There is a eroſs to be ſeen at this day in the 


charch of St Victor at Marſcilles, which is belicved by 
me Romaniſts to be the fame that St Andrew was fa- 


ſtened to. It is in the ſhape of the letter X, and is in- 
cloſed in ſilver ſhrine. Peter Chryſologus ſays, that 
he was crucified upon a tree; and the ſpurious Hippo- 
lytus aſſures us it was an olive-rree, 

AnbKEw, or Might, of St Anprem, an order of 
knights, more uſually called the order of the thiſtle, 
(See Thtsrre.) 1 85 

Knights of 8t Avpre, is alfo an order inſtituted by 
Peter the Great of Muſcovy in 1698; the badge of 
which is a golden medal; on one ſide whereof is re- 
preſented St Andrew's crofs, with theſe words, Ca ar 
Piorti tronargque de tout la Rue. This medal, being 


faſtened to a blue ribbon, is fufpended from the right 


ſhoalder, 

St Anbrew's Croſi, one in form of the letter X. 
(See Cxoss.) 5 

St ADE, Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
celebrated on the 3oth of November, in honour of the 
apoſtle St Andrew. | 

ANDREW's (Sc), a town of Fifeſhire, in Scotland, 
once the metropolis of the Pictiſh kingdom, lying in 
W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 56. 18. If we may credit 
legend, St Andrew's owes its origin to a ſingular ac- 
cidefit, St Regulus (or St Rule, as he is likewiſe cal- 
led), a Greek of Achaia, was warned by a viſion to leave 
his native country, and viſit Albion, an iſle placed in 
the remoteſt part of the world ; and to take with him 
the arm-bone, three fingers, and three toes, of St An- 
drew. He obeyed, and ſet fail with his companions, 
but had a very tempeſtuons paſſage. After being toſſed 
for ſome time on a ſtormy ſca, he was at laſt ſhipwrecked 


on the coaſts of Otholania, in the territories of Hergu- 


ſtas king of the Picts, in the year 370. On hearing 
of the arrival of the ſtrangers, with their precions re- 
lis, the King immediately gave orders for their recep- 
tion, afterwards preſenting the faint with his own pa- 
lace, and building near it the church, which ftill bears 
the name of St Regulus, | 

At this time the place was ſtiled Mrcrs/s, or the 
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land of boars ; all round was foreſt, and the lands be - Andrew 
ſtowed on the Saint were called Byrehid. The boar 


* in ſize the ancient Erymanthian ; as a proof 
of which, two taſks, cach ſixteen inehes long and four 
thick, were chained to the altar of St Andrew's, St 
Regulus changed the name to Kilrymort ; and eftabliſh- 
ed here the firſt Chriſtian priefts of the country, called 
Culdees, This church was ſapreme in the kingdom of 
the Pits; Ungus having granted to God and St An- 
drew, that it ſhonld be the head and mother of all the 
churches in his dominions. He alſo directed that the 
croſs of St Andrew ſnheuld become the badge of the 
country. In $518, after the conqueſt of the Picts, he 
removed the epiſcopal fee to St Andrew's, and the Bi- 
ſhop was ſtyled maximus Scotorum epiſcopus. In 1441, 
it was erected into an archbiſhopric by Sextus IV. at 
the interceſſion of James HI. In 1606, the priory was 
ſuppreſſed; and, in 1617, the power of election was 


transferred to eight biſhops, the principal of St Leo- 


nard's college, the archdeacon, the vicars of St An- 


drew's, Leuchars, and Coupar. This ſee contained the 


greateſt part of the ſhire of Fife, with a part of Perth, 
Forfar, and Kincardine ſhires, and a great number of 
pariſhes, churches, and chapels in other dioceſes. 

The town of St Andrew's was erected into a royal 
borough by David I. in the year 1140, and their pri- 
viteges afterwards confirmed. The charter of Mal- 
colm II. is preſerved in the tolbooth; and appears writ- 
ten on a bit of patchment, but the contents equally 
valid with what would at this time require whote ſkins. 
Here alſo are kept the ſilver keys of the city ; which, 


for form's ſake, are delivered to the king, if he fhould 


viſtt the place, or to a victorious enemy, in token of 
ſubmiſſion. In this place, likewiſe, is to be feen the 
monſtrous ax which, in 1646, took off the heads of Sir 
Robert Spotſwood and other diſtinguiſhed loyalifts. 
The town underwent a ſiege in 1337 ; at which time 
it was poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, and other partizans of 
Baliol; but the loyaliſts, under the Earls of March and 
Fife, made themſelves maſters of it in three weeks, by 
the help of their battering machines. 

St Andrew's is now greatly reduced inthe number of 
its inhabitants; at preſent fcarcely exceeding 2000. It 
is impoſſible to aſcertain the ſum when it was the ſeat 


of the primate : all that can be known is, that during 


the period of its ſplendor, there were between 60 and 
70 bakers ; but now 9 or 10 are ſufficient for the place. 
It is a mile in circuit, and contains three principal 
ſtreets. On entering the weſt port, a well- built ſtrret, 
ſtraight, and of a vaſt length and breadth, appears; but 
ſo graſs- grown, and preſenting ſuch a dreary ſolitude, 
that it forms the perfect idea of having been laid waſte 
by the peſtilence. | 


The cathedral of St Andrew's was founded by Bi- 
ſhop Arnold in 1167, but did not attain its full mag- 


nificence till 1318. Its length from eaſt to weſt was 
370 feet; that of the tranſepr, 322. But tho' this vaſt 
pile was 157 years in building, John Knox, in June 
1559, effected its demolition in a ſingle day; and fo 
effectually has it been deſtroyed, that nothing now re- 
mains but part of the caſt and welt ends, and of the 


ſouth ſide. 


Near the eaſt end is the chapel of St Regulus; the 
tower of which is a lofty equilateral triangle, of 20 feet 
each ſide, and 103 feet high; the body of the chapel 

remains, 
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Andrew's. remains, but the two ſide-chapels are rained. The with the cruel martyrdom of George Wiſhart, who was Andrew's. 
- - arches of the windows and doors are round, and ſome burnt on a ſpot beneath. — 
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cven more than ſemicircles; an undoubted proof of 


their antiquity. 

The lagi wad founded by Alexander I. in 1122; 
and the monks (canons regular of St. Auguſtine) were 
brought from Scone, in 1140, by Robert, biſhop of this 
ſee. By an act of parliament, in the time of James I. 
the prior had precedence of all abbots and priors, and 
on the days of feſtival wore a mitre and all epiſcopal 
ornaments. Dependent on this priory were thoſe of 
Lochleven, Portmoak, Monimuſk, the Ile of May, and 


' Pittenweem, cach originally a ſeat of the Culdecs, The 


revenues of the houſe were vaſt, viz. In money 22371, 
23, 10d;,.; 38 chaldrons, 1 boll, 3 firlots of wheat; 
132 ch. 7 bolls of bear; 114 ch. 3 bolls 1 peck of 
meal; 151 ch. 10 bolls 1 firlot x peck and a half of 
oats; 3 ch. 7 bolls of peas and beans; 480 acres of 


land alſo belonged to it. Nothing remains of the pri- 


ory except the walls of the precinct, which ſhow its 
vaſt extent. In one part is 2 moſt artleſs gateway, 
formed only of ſeven ſtones. This incloſure begins 
near the cathedral, and extends to the ſhore, 

The other religious houſes were, one of Dominicans, 
founded in 1274, by biſhop Wiſhart ; another of Ob- 
ſervantines, founded by biſhop Kennedy, and finiſhed 
by his ſuceeſſor Patrick Graham in 1478; and, accord 
ing to ſome, the Carmelites had a fourth, | 

mmediately above the harbour ſtood the collegiate 


church of Kirk-heugh, originally founded by Conſtan- 
tine III. who, retiring from the world, became here 
a Culdee. From its having been firſt built on a rock, it 


was ſtyled, Prepoſitura Sanctæ Maxi de rupe. 
On the eaſt ſide of the city are the poor remains of 


the caſtle, on a rock overlooking the ſea, This fortreſs 


was founded, in 1401, by Biſhop Trail, who was bu- 


ried near the high altar of the cathedral, with this ſin- 
gualar epitaph: 


Hlic fuit eccleſiaæ directa columna, feneſira 
Lucida thuribulum redolens, campana ſonora. 


This caſtle was the reſidence of cardinal Beaton ; 
who, after the death of George Wiſhart, apprehending 
ſome danger, cauſed it to be fortified ſo ſtrongly as to 
be at that time deemed impregnable. In this fortreſs, 
however, he was ſurprized and aſſaſſinated by Norman 
Leſly with 15 others. They ſcized on the gate of the 
caſtie early in the morning of May 29, 1546 ; it having 


been left open for the workmen who were finiſhing the 


fortifications; and having placed centinels at the door 
of the cardinal's apartment, they awakened his nume- 
rous domeſtics one by one ; and, turning them out of 
the caſtle, they, without violence, tumult, or offering 
any injury to any other perſon, inflicted on Beaton the 


death he juſtly merited. The conſpirators were im- 


mediately beſieged in this caſtle by the regent, earl of 
Arran; and notwithitanding they had acquired no 
greater ſtrength than 150 men, they reſiſted all his ef- 
orts for five months. This, baer was owing to 
the unſkilfulneſs of the beſiegers more than to the ſtrength 
of the place or the valour of the beſieged; for in 1547 
the caſtle was reduced and demoliſhed, The entrance 
of it is ſtill to be ſeen ; and the window is ſhown, out 
of which it is faid the cardinal leancd to glut his cyes 


In the church of St Salvator is a moſt beautiful tomb 
of biſhop Kennedy, who died, an honour to his family, 
in 1466. The Gothie work is uncommonly elegant. 
Within the tomb were diſcovered fix magnificent maces, 
which had been concealed here in troubleſome times. 


One was given to each of the other three Scotch uni- 


verſities, and three are preſerved here. In the top is 
repreſented our Saviour; around are angels, with the 
inſtruments of the paſſion. 

With theſe are ſhown ſome ſilver arrows, with large 
ſilver plates affixed to them, on which are inſcribed the 
arms and names of the noble youth, victors in the an- 
nual competitions in the generous art of archery, which 
were dropt but a few years ago; and polf is now the 
reigning game. That ſport, and foot-ball, were for · 
merly prohibited, as uſeleſs and unprofitable to the pub - 
lic; and at all weapon ſebauings, or reviews of the 
people, it was ordered, that tell and golfe be utter- 
ly cryed down, and that bow-markes be maid at ilk pa- 
riſh kirk, a pair of butts and ſchutting be uſed: and 
that ill man ſchutte ſax ſhottes at leaſt, under the paine 


to be raiped upon them that cummis not, at leaſt twa 


pennyes,to be given to them that cummis to be bow-markes 
to drinke, 

The celebrated univerſity of this city was founded in 
1411, by biſhop Wardlaw ; and the next year he ob- 
tained from Benedict III. the bull of confirmation. It 
conliſted once of three colleges. 1. StSalyator's, found- 
ed in 1458, by biſhop Kennedy. This is a handſome 
building, with a court or quadrangle within: on one 
ſide is the church, on another the library; the third con- 
tains apartments for ſtudents: the fourth is unfiniſhed, 
2. St Leonard's college was founded by prior Hepbarn, 
in 1522. This is now united with the laſt, and the 
buildings fold and converted into private houſes. 3. The 
new, or St Mary's college, was eſtabliſhed by archbiſhop 
Hamilton in 1553 ; but the houſe was built by James 


and David Bethune, or Beaton, who did not live to 


complete it. This is ſaid to have been the ſite of a 
ſchola illuſtris long before the eſtabliſhment even of 
the univerlity ; where ſeveral eminent clergy men taught, 
gratis, the ſciences and languages, But it was called 
the new college, becauſe of its late erection into a di- 
vinity college Þy the archbiſhop. 5 5 

The univerſity is governed by a chancellor, an office 
originally deſigned to be perpetually veſted in the arch- 
biſhop of St Andrew's; but ſince the reformation, he 
is clected by the two principals, and the profeſſors of 
both the colleges. | 

The rector is the next great officer; to whoſe care is 
committed the privileges, diſcipline, and ſtatutes of the 
univerſity. The colleges have their rectors, and pro- 
feſſors of different ſciences, who are indefatigable in 
their attention to the inſtruction of the ſtudents, and to 
that eſſential article, thejr morals. This place poſſeſſes 
ſeveral very great advantages reſpecting the education 
of youth. The air is pure and ſalubrious; the place for 
excrciſe, dry and extenſiye; the exerciſes themſelves are 
healthy and innocent. The univerbity is fixed in a pe- 
ninſulated country; remote from all commerce with the 
world, the haunt of diifipation. From the ſmallneſs of 
the focicty every ſtudent's character is perfectly — | 


AND 
Andrew's, No little irregularity can be committed, but it is in- 
— ſnl diſcovered and checked: vice cannot attain a 
head in this place, for the incorrigible are never per- 
mitted to remain the corrupters of the reſt. 
The trade of St Andrew's was once very conlider- 
able. So late as the reign of Charles I. this place had 
o or 40 trading veſſels, and carried on a conſiderable 
erring and white fiſhery, by means of buſles, in deep 
water ; which fiſheries had for ages been the grand 
fource of their commerce, wealth, and ſplendour. Af- 
ter the death of the king, this whole coaſt, and St An- 
drew's in particular, became a ſcene of murder, plun- 
der, and rapine: every town ſuffered in proportion to 
its A and opulence. Nor were thoſe hy pocri- 
tical ruſſians ſatisfied with the ſhipping, merchandiſe, 
plate, cattle, and whatever came within their fight; 
they alſo laid the whole coaſt under contribution. St 
Andrew's was required to pay 1oool. but the inhabi- 


tants not being able to raiſe that ſum aſter being thus 


plundered, the general compounded for 5ool. which 
was raiſed by a Gon at intereſt, and hath remained a 
burden upon the corporation, it is believed, ever ſince, 

The harbour is artificial, guarded by piers, with a 


narrow entrance, to give ſhelter to veſſels from the vio- 


lence of a very heavy ſca, from the encroachments of 
which it has ſuffered much. The manufactures this 
city might in former times 
one, that of polt-balls ; which, trifling as it may ſeem, 
maintains a great number of people. It is, however, 
commonly fatal to the artiſts; for the balls are made 
by ſtuffing a great quantity of feathers into a leathern 
caſe, by 5rd, of an iron rod, with a wooden handle, 
preſſed againit the breaſt, which ſeldom fails to bring 
on a conſumption, | | 
AnprEws (Lancelot), biſhop of Wincheſter, was 


born at London in 1555, and educated at Cambridge. 


After ſeveral preferments, he was made biſhop, firſt of 
Chicheſter, then of Ely, and, in 1618, was raiſed to 
the ſee of Wincheſter, This very learned prelate, who 
was diſtinguiſhed by his piety, charity and integrity, 
may be juſtly ranked with the beſt preachers and com- 
pleteſt ſcholars of his age; he appeared to much great- 
er advantage in the pulpit than he does now in his 
works, which abound with Latin quotations aud trivial 
witticiſms, His ſermons, though full of puns, were 
ſuited to the taſte of the times 1n which he lived, and 
were conſequently greatly admired. He was a man of 
polite manners and lively converſation ; and could quote 
Greek and Latin authors, or even pun with king James, 
There is a pleaſant ſtory related of him in the life of 
Waller the poct. When that gentleman was young, he 
had the curioſity to go to court, and ſtood in the circle 
to ſee king James dine; where, among other company, 
there fat at table two biſhops, Neale and Andrews, 
The king propoſed aloud this queſtion, Whether he 
might not take his ſubjects money when he needed it, 


without all this formality of parliament? Nealereplicd, 


« God forbid you ſhould not, for you are the breath of 
our noſtrils.” Whereupon the king turned, and ſaid to 


the biſhop of Wincheſter, “ Well, my lord, what ſay 


you ?”” © Sir, (replied the biſhop), I have no {kill to 
judge of parliamentary caſes.” The king anſwered, 
« No put-offs, my lord; anſwer me preſently.” “ Then, 
Sir (ſaid he), I think it lawful for you to take my bro- 
ther Nealc's money, for he offers it.” Mr Waller 
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fleſs, are now reduced to 
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ſays, the company was pleaſed with this anſwer, but 
the wit of it ed io affect the king; for a certain 
lord coming ſoon after, his majeſty cried out, O, my 
lord, they ſay you lig with my lady.“ „No, Sir (lays 
his Lordſhip, in contuſion), bat 1 like her co 
becauſe ſhe has ſo much wit.” «© Why then (ſays the 
king) do not you lig with my lord of Wincheſter 
there! — This great prelate was in no leſs reputation 
and eſteem with king Charles I. than he had been with 
his predeceſſors. He dicd at' Wincheſter-houſe in 
Southwark, September 27, 1626, in the 71ſt year of 


Andria 
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his age; and was buried in the pariſn- church of St Sa- 


viour's, where his executors erected to him a very fair 
monument of marble and alabaſter, on which is an ele- 


gant inſcription, in Latin, written by one of his chap- 


ins. Mr Milton alſo, at 17 years of age, wrote a 
beautiful elegy on his death, in the ſame language. Bi- 
ſhop Andrews had, 1. A ſhare in the tranſlation of the 
Pentateuch, and the hiſtorical books from Joſhua to the 
firſt book of Chronicles excluſively. He alſo wrote, 
2. Tortura Torti, in anſwer to a work of cardinal Bel- 


larmine, in which that cardinal aſſumes the name of 


Matthew Tortus, 3. A Manual of Private Deyotions : 
and, 4. A Manual of Directions for the Viſitation of 
the Sick; beſides the Sermons and Tracts, in Engliſh 
and Latin, publiſhed after his death. 


ANDRIA, in Grecian antiquity, public entertain 


ments firſt inſtituted by Minos of Crete, and, after 
his example, appointed by Lycurgus at Sparta, at which 
a whole city or a tribe aſſiſted. They were managed 


with the utmoſt frugality, and perſons of all ages were 


admitted, the younger ſort being obliged by the law- 
giver to repair thither as to ſchools of temperance and 
ſobriety. 


ANDK&IA, is a city and a biſhop's ſee in the territory 


of Bari, in the kingdom of Naples. It is pretty large, 
well peopled, and ſcated in a ſpacious plain, four miles 
from the Adriatic coaſt. E. Long. 17. 3. N. Lat. 
41. 15. 

ANDRISCUS, a man of mean cxtraQtion, who, 
pretcnding to be the ſon of Perſeus laſt king of Mace- 
donia, took upon him the name of Fhilip, for which 
reaſon he was called /eudo-Philippus, the Falſe Philip. 
After a complete victory over Juventus, the Roman 
Prætor ſent againſt him, he aſſumed kingly power, but 
exerciſed it with vaſt cruelly. At laſt, the Romans 
obliged him to fly into Thrace, where he was betrayed 
and delivered into the hands of Metellus. 
tory gained Macedonia once more into the power of the 
Romans, and to Metellus the name of Macedonicus, but 
coſt the Romans 25,000 men. Andriſcus adorned the 
triumph of Metcllus, walking in chains before the ge- 
neral's chariot. 

ANDROAS, or ANDRODAMAS, among ancient na- 
turaliſts, a kind of pyritæ, to which they attributed 
certain magical virtucs. . 5 

ANDROGEUS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Mi- 
nos king of Crete, was murdered by the Athenian 
youth and thoſe of Megara, who envied his being al- 
ways victor at the Attic games. Minos having atter- 
wards taken Athens and Megara, obliged the inhabi- 
tants to ſend him an annual tribute of ſeven young men 
and as many virgins, to be devoured by the Minotaur; 
but Theſcus delivered them from that tribute. | 

ANDROGYNES, in natural hiſtory, a name gi- 

ven 
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ſeeming) to unite in themſclves the two ſexes, that of 
the male and of the female. This /u/u5 nature, this 
defect, or perhaps redundancy, in the animal - ſtructure, 
is deſcribed by medical authors in the following man- 
ner. There is a depravation in the ſtructure of the 
c parts intended by nature for propagation, when, be- 
© ſides thoſe concealed parts that are found neceſſary 
* for the diſcharge of prolific functions, the pudenda 
of the other ſex likewiſe appear. This monſtrous 
production of nature is diverſified in four different 
ways; of which three appear in males and one in fe- 
males. In men, the female pudendur cloathed with 
hair, ſometimes appears contiguous to the perinæum; 
at other times in tlie middle of the ſcrotum; at other 
times, which conſtitutes the third diverſity, through 
that part itſelf which in the midſt of the ſcrotum ex- 
hibits the form of a pudendum, urine is emitted. 
Near that part which is the teſt of paberty, and a- 
bove the pudendum, even in females, the maſculine 
2 appear in ſome, conſpicuous in all their three 
orms, one reſembling the viretram or yard, the other 
like the two teſticles: but for the moſt part it hap- 
pens, that, of the two inſtruments of generation, one 
is feeble and inert; and it is extremely rare that both 
are found ſufficiently valid and proper for feats of 
© love; nay, even in a great many, both theſe mem- 
© bers are deficient and impotent, fo that they can per- 
form the office neither of a male nor of a female.” 
With reſpe& to them, it appears, from a collation 
of all the circumſtances which have been obſerved by 
naturaliſts worthy of credit, that there is no ſuch thing 


as a perfect androgyne, or real hermaphrodite ; that 


is to ſay, a living creature which, by its unnatural, or 


rather preternatural ſtructure, poſſeſſes the genuine 


powers of both ſexes, in ſuch a manner as to be qua- 
lified for performing the functions of either with ſuc- 
ceſs : the irregularity of their fabrication almoſt always 
conſiſts in ſomething ſuperfluous added to one of the 
two ſexes, which gives it the appearance of the other, 
without beſtowing the real and characteriſtical diſtinc- 
tion ; and every hermaphrodite is almolt always a very 
woman. Since this monſtrous exhibition of nature is 


not ſuch as to abrogate the rights or deſtroy the cha- 


racter of humanity amongſt human beings, this invo- 
luntary misfortune implies no right to deprive thoſe 
upon whom it is inflicted by nature, of the privileges 
natural to every citizen; and as this deficiency is no 
more infectious than any other corporeal mutilation, it 
is not eaſy to ſee why marriage ſhould be prohibited to 
one of theſe unhappy beings, merely on account of its 
equivocal appearance, which acts in the character of its 
prevailing ſex, If ſuch a creature, by the defect of its 
conſtruction, ſhould be barren ; this does not infer any 
right of diſſolving the marriage which it may have con- 
tracted, more than the ſame ſterility proceeding from 
any cauſe whether known or unknown, if his or her 
conſort ſhould not on that account require a divorce, 
It is only the licentious abuſe cither of one or the other 
ſex which can be ſubjected to the animadverſion of the 
police. Sce HERMAPHRODITE. 

Such are the ſentiments of the authors of the French 
Encyclopédie. After all, we cannot forbear to add, 
that from ſuch heterogeneus matches nature ſeems to 

Vol. I. 
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Andro- ven to thoſe living creatures which, by a monſtrous for- 
Eines. mation of their generative parts, ſeem (for it is only 


recoil with innate and inextinguiſhable horror. Nor are 
any of theſe invincible averſions implanted in our frame 
without a final cauſe worthy of its Author. We would 
gladly aſk theſe free-thinking gentlemen, In caſes where 
the ſexes are ſo unnaturally confounded, how the po- 
lice can, by its moſt ſevere and rigofous animadverſions, 
cither detect or prevent thoſe licentious abuſes againſt 
which they remonſtrate ? Since, therefore, an evil fo 
baneful to human ſociety could no otherwiſe be pre- 
vented than by the ſanction of Nature againſt ſuch hor- 
rible conjunctions, the inſtinctive antipathy which they 
inſpire was highly worthy of her wiſdom and purityß. 

ANDROGYNES, in ancient N creatures of 


whom, according to the fable, each individual poſſeſſed 


the powers and characters of both ſexes, having two 
heads, four arms and two feet. The word itſelf is 
compounded of two Greek radical words; , in ge- 


nitive ardpos, a male; and yu a female, Many of the 


rabbinical writers pretend, that Adam was created 
double, one body being male, the other female, which 
in their origin not _—_ eſſentially joined, God after- 
wards did nothing but ſeparate them. 

The gods, ſays Plato in his Banquet, had formed 
the ſtracture of man round, with two bodies and two 


ſexes. This fantaſtic heing, poſſeſſing in itſelf the 


whole human ſyſtem, was endowed with a gigantic 
force, which rendered it inſolent, inſomuch that it 
reſolved io make war againſt the gods. Jupiter, ex- 
aſperated, was going to deſtroy it; but, ſorry at the 
ſame time to annihilate the human race, he ſatisfied him- 


ſelf with debilitating this double being, by disjoining 


the male from the female, and leaving each half to ſub- 
{iſt with its own powers alone. He aſſigned to Apollo 
the taſk of repoliſhing theſe two half bodies, and of 
extending their ſkins ſo that their whole ſurface might 
be covered. Apollo obeyed, and faſtened it at the n- 
bilicus : If this half ſhould till rebel, it was once more 
to be ſubdivided by another ſection, which would only 


leave it one of the parts of which it was then conſtitu- 


ted; and even this fourth of a man was to be anni- 


hilated, if it ſhould perſiſt in its obſtinacy and miſchief, 
The idea of theſe androgynes might well be borrowed 
from a paſſage in Moſes, where that hiſtorian of the 


birth and infancy of nature deſcribes Adam as calling 
Eve bone of his bone and fleſh of his fleſh. However this 
may be, the fable of Plato has been uſed with great 
ingenuity by a French poet, who has been rendered al- 
moſt as conſpicuous by his misfortunes as hy his verſes. 
With the ancient philoſopher, he attributes the pro- 
penſity which attracts one of the ſexes towards the o- 
ther, to the natural ardour which each half of the az- 
drogynes feels for reunion ; and their inconſtancy, tothe 
difficulty which each of the ſeparated parts encounters 
in its efforts to recover its proper and original half. 
If a woman appears to us amiable, we inſtantly ima- 
gine her to be that moiety with whom we ſhould only 
have conſtituted one whole, had it not been for the in- 
{ulence of our original double-ſexed progenitor : 


The heart, with fond credulity impreſs'd, 
Tells us the half is found, then hopes for reſt ; 

But 'tis our curſe, that ſad experience ſhows, 
We neither find our half nor gain repoſe. 


ANDROGYNOUS, in zoology, an appclation 
given to animals which have both the male and female 


 Andro- 
gynes, 
Androgy- 
nous. 
— — 
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plied to ſach plants as bear both malc and female flow- 
ers on the fame root. | 
_ ANDROIDES, in mechanics, a human figure, 
which, by certain ſprings or other movements, is ca- 
ble of performing ſome of the natural motions of a 
vinzg man. The motions of the human body are more 
complicated, and conſequently more difficult to be imi- 
tated, than thoſe of any other creature; whence the 
conſtruction of an androides, in ſuch a manner as to 
imitate any of theſe actions with tolerable exactneſs, 
is juſtly ſuppoſed to indicate a greater ſkill in mechanics 
than any 6. piece of workmanſhip whatever. 
A very remarkable figure of this Kind appeared in 
Paris, in the year 1738. It repreſcutcd a flute player, 
and was cane of performing many different pieces 
of muſic on the German flute; which, conſidering the 
_ difficalty of blowing that inſtrument, the diſterent con- 
trations of the lips neceſſary to produce the diſtinctions 
between the high and low notes, and the complicated 
motions of the fingers, mult appear truly wonderful. 
This machine was the invention of M. Vaucanſon, 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences; and a par- 
ticular deſcription of it was publiſhed in the Memoirs 
of the Academy for that year. | | 
The figure itſelf was about five feet and an half in 


eight, ſituated at the end of an artificial rock, and pla- 


ed upon a ſquare pedeſtal four feet and an half high 
aud three and an half broad, The air entered the body 
by three pipes ſeparated one from the other. It was 
conveyed to them by, nine pair of bellows, three of 
which were placed above and ſix below, Theſe were 
made to expand and contract regularly in ſucceſſion, by 
means of an axis of ſtec} turned round by ſome clock- 
work, On this axis were different protuberances at 
proper diſtances, to which were fixed cords thrown o- 
ver pullies, and terminating in the ayer boards of the 
beliows, ſo that, as the axis turned, theſe boards were 
alternately. raiſed and let down, A contrivance was alſo 
uſed to prevent the diſagreeable hiiling fluttering noiſe 
uſually attending the motion of bellows. This was Wd 
making the cord, by which the bellows was moved, 
preſs in its deſcent, upon one end of a ſmall lever, 
the other end of which aſcending forced open the ſmall 
leathern valve that admitted the air, and kept it ſo, till, 
the, cord being relaxed by the deſcent of the upper 
2 the lever fell, and the air was forced out. Thus 
the bellows performing their functions conſtantly with- 

ont the leaſt hiſſing or other noiſe by which it could be 
judged in what manner the air was conveyed to the ma- 
chine. The upper boards of three of the pairs of bel- 
lows were preſſed down by a weight of four pounds, 
theſe of three others by a weight of two pounds, and 
thoſe of the three remaining ones by nothing but their 
_ own weight. | 

The « tubes, by which the air entered, termina- 
ted in three ſmall reſervoirs in the trunk of the figure. 
There they united, and, aſcending towards the throat, 
formed the cavity of the month, which terminated in 
two {mall lips adapted in ſome meaſure to perform their 
proper functions. Within this cavity alſo was a ſmall 
moycable tongne ; which by its play, at proper periods, 
admitted the air, or intercepted its paſſage to the flute. 

The fingers, lips, and tongne, received their pro- 
per directions by means of a ſtecl cylinder turned by 
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AND 


clock-work. It was divided into x5 equal parts, which Androiges. 
by means of pegs, preſſing upon the ends of 15 differ 


ent levers, cauſed the other extremities to aſcend, Se- 
ven of theſe levers directed the fingers, having wires 
and chains affixed to their aſcending extremities, which 
being attached to the fingers, cauſcd them to aſcend in 
proportion as the other extremity was preſſed down by 
the motion of the cylinder, and vice v:r/a. Thus the 
aſcent or deſcent of one end of a lever produced a fimi- 
lar aſcent or deſcent in the correſponding finger, by 


Which one of the holes of the flute was occaſionally 


opened or ſtopped, as by a living performer. Three 
of the levers ſcrved to regulate the ingreſs of. the air; 
being contrived fo as to open and ſhut, by means of 
valves, the three reſervoirs of air above mentioned, ſo 
that more or leſs ſtrength might be given, and a higher 
or lower note produced as occaſion required. The lips 
were by a himilar mechaniſm, directed by fonr levers, 
one of which opened them, to give the air a freer paſ- 
ſage; the other coutracted them; the third drew them 
backward ; and the fourth puſhed them forward. The 
lips were projected upon that part of the flute which 
rectives the air; and, by the different motions already 
mentioned, modified the tone in a proper manner. 
The remaining lever was employed in the direction of 
the tongue, Which it eaſily moved, fo as to fliut or o- 
pen the mouth of the flute, | 
Thus we ſee how all the mations neceflary for a 
German-flute-player could he performed by this ma- 
chine ; but a conſiderable difficulty {till remains, name- 
ly, how to regulate theſe motions properly, and make 
cach af them follow in juſt ſaccefſion. This, however, 
was cftected by the following fimple method. The 
cxtremity of the axis of the cylinder was terminated on 
the right {ide by an endleſs ſerew, conſiſting of twelve 
threads, each placed at the diſtance: of a line and an 
half from the other. Above this ſcrew was fixed a 
picce of copper, and in it a ſtcel pivot, which, falling 
in between the threads of the ſcrew, obliged the cy- 
linder to follow the threads, and, inſtead of turning 
directly round, it was continually puſhed to one- ſide. 
Hence, if a lever was moved, by a pep placed on the 
cylinder in any one revolution, it could not be moved 
by the ſame peg in the ſucceeding revolution, becauſe 
the peg would be moved a line and a half beyond it 
by the lateral motion of the cylinder. Thus, by an ar- 
tificial diſpoſition of theſe pegs in different paris of 
the cylinder, the ſtatue was made, by the ſucceſſive. e- 
levation of the proper levers, to exhibit all the different 
motions. of a. flute-player, to the admiration of every 
one who ſaw. it. OT; 5 75 
The conſtruction of machines capable of imitating 
even the mechanical actions of the human body, ſhow 
exquiſite ſcill; but what ſhall we ſay of one capable, 
not only of imitating actions of this kind, but of a&- 
ing as external circumſtances require, as though it were 
endowed with life and reaſon? This, nevertheleſs, 
has been done. M. de Kempelen, a gentleman of Preſ- 
burg in Hangary, excited by the performances of M. 
de Vaucanſon, at firſt endeavoured to imitate them, 
and at laſt far excelled them. This gentleman con- 
ſtructed an Androides capable of playing at cheſs !— 
Every one who is in the leaſt acquainted with this game 
muſt know, that it is ſo far from being mechanically 
performed, as to require a greater exertion of the judg- 
| ment 
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therefore, to make a wooden cheſs-player, muſt appear 
as ridiculons as to make a wooden preacher or coun- 
ſellor of ſtate. That this machine really was made, 
however, the public have had ocular demonſtration. 
The inventor went to Britain in 1783, where he re- 
mained above a year with his automaton, 

It is a figure as large as life, in a Turkiſh dreſs, ſit- 
ting behind a table with doors, of three feet and a half 
in length, two in depth, and two and a half in height. 
The chair on which it ſits is fixed to the table, which 

runs on four wheels. The automaton leans its right 
arm on the table, and in its left hand holds a pipe : 
with this hand it plays after the pipe is removed. A 
cheſs- board of 18 inches is fixed before it. This table, 
or rather cupboard, contains wheels, levers, cylinders, 
and other pieces of mechaniſm ; all which are-publicly 
diſplayed. The veſtments of the automaton are then 
lifted over its head, and the body is ſeen full of ſimilar 
whecls and levers. There is a little door in its thigh, 
which is likewiſe opened ; and with this, and the table 
alſo open, and the automaton uncovered, the whole is 
whecled about the room. The doors are then ſhut, 


and the automaton is ready to play; and it always 


takes the firſt move. 1 
At every motion the wheels are heard; the image 
moves its head, and looks over every part of the cheſs- 


board, When it checks the queen, it ſhakes its head 


twice, and thrice in giving check to the king. It 
likewiſe ſhakes its head when a falſe move is made, re- 
places the piece, and makes its own move; by which 
means the adverſary loſes one. | EY 
M. de Kempelen remarks, as the moſt ſurpriſing cir- 

cumſtance attending his, automaton, that it had been 
_ exhibited at Preſburg, Vienna, Paris, and London, to 
thonſands, many of whom were mathematicians and 
cheſs- players, and yet the ſecret by which he governed 
the motion of its arm was never diſcovered. Heprided 
himſelf ſolely on the conſtruction of the mechanical 
powers, by which the arm could perform ten or twelve 
moves. It then required to be wound up like a watch, 
after which it was capable of continuing the fame num- 
ber of motions. ; 

The automaton could not play unleſs M. de Kem- 
pelen or his ſubſlitute was near it to direct its moves. 
A ſmall ſquare box, during the game, was frequently 
conſulted by the exhibiter ; and herein conſiſted the 
ſecret, which he ſaid he could in a moment commu- 
nicate, He who could beat M. de Kempelen was, 
of courſe, certain of conquering the antomaton. It 
was made in 1769. His own account of it was; 
« C'eſt une bagatelle qui n'eſt pas ſans merite du cote 
du mechaniſme, mais les effets u' en paroiſlent ſi mer- 
velleux que par la hardieſſe de Pidce, & par l' heureux 
choiz dez moyens employes pour faire illuſion.“ 

The ſtrongeſt and beſt- armed loadſtone was allowed 
to he placed on the machine by any of the ſpectators. 

As the inventor of this admirable piece of mechaniſm 
hath not yet thought proper to communicate to the 
public the means by which it is actuated, it is in vain 
for any, except thoſe who are exquilitely ſkilled in me- 


chanics, to form conjectures concerning them. Many 


other curious imitations of the human body, as well as 
that of other animals, have been exhibited, though none 
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Androides. ment and rational faculties than is ſufficient io accom- 
—— pliſb many matters of greater importance. An attempt 
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of them equal to the laſt mentioned one. Ste the ar- Androltply | 


ticle AUTOMATON. 


„ 
ANDROLEPSY, in Grecian antiquity, an action . 
allowed by the Athenians againſt ſuch as protected 


perſons guilty of murder. The relations of the decea- 
ſed were empowered to ſeize three men in the city or 
houſe whither the malefactor had fled, till he were ei - 
ther ſurrendered, or ſatisfaction made ſome way or o- 
ther for the murder. 

ANDROMACHE, the wife of the valiant Hector, 
the mother of Aſtyanax, and daughter of Eton king 
of Thebes in Cilicia. After the death of Hector and 
the deſtruction of Troy, ſhe married Pyrrhus ; and af- 
terwards Helenns the ſon of Priam, with whom ſhe 
reigned over part of Epirus. 
_ ANDROMEDA, in aſtronomy, a northern con- 


ſtellation, behind Pegaſus, Caſſiopeia, and Perſeus, It 


repreſents the figure of a woman chained ; and 4s 
fabled to have been formed in memory of Andromeda, 


daughter of Cepheus and Caſliopeia, and wife of Per- 


ſeus, by whom ſhe had been delivered from a ſea-monſter, 
to which ſhe had been expoſed to be devoured for her 
mother's pride. Minerva tranſlated her into the heavens. 
The ftars in the conſtellation Andromeda in Ptole- 
my's catalogue are 23, in Tycho's 22, in Bayer's 27, 
in Mr Flamſted's ne leſs than 84. 1 | 
AnDROMEDA, the name of a celebrated tragedy of 
Euripides, admired by the ancients above all the other 
compoſitions of that poet, but now loſt, | 
It was the repreſentation of this play, in a hot ſum- 
mer day, that occaſioned that epidemic fever, or phren- 
ay, for which the Abderites are often mentioned, where- 
m they walked abont the ſtreets, rehearſing verſes, and 
acting parts of this piece. Sce ABDERA.- 9 
ANDROMEDA, or Marſh Cyſtus : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the deeandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
13th order, Bicornes. The characters are: The calyx 
is a quinquepartite perianthium, ſmall, coloured, and 
perſiſtent : The corolla is monopetalons, campanufated, 
and quinquefid, with reflected diviſions: The amin 
conſiſt of ten ſubulated filaments, ſhorter than the co- 


rolla; the antheræ rwo-horned and — : The pi- 
ylus 


ſtillum has a ronndiſh germen ; a eylindric larger 
than the ſtamina, and perſiſtent; and an obtuſe ſtigma: 
The pericarpium is 4 roundifh five-cornered capſule, 
with five cells and five valves: The ſeeds are very nu- 
merous, roundiſh, and gloſſy. | | 
Speci's. 1. The polifolia is a low plant, g wo 
naturally in bogs in the northern countries, It is dif- 
ſicultly preſerved in gardens; and, being a plant of no 
great beauty, is ſeldom cultivated. 2. The mariana, 4 
native of North America. It is a low flirub, ſending + 
out many woody ſtalks from the root, which are gar- 
niſhed with oval leaves placed alternately; the flowers 
are collected in ſmall bunches, are of an herbaceous co- 
lour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the ſtrawberry-tree. They 


appear in June and July, 3. The paniculata“ is a na-', py... 
tive of Virginia and Carolina, growing in moiſt places. xx x1, 
The plants uſvally arrive at the height of ten feet, with fg. 2. 

| thin leaves ſet alternately, and having their edges fine- 
ly ferrated, The flowers are tubulons, ſmall, and of 


a grecniſh white, cloſely ſet horizontally on ene ſide of 
the ſlender ſtalks. Theſe flowers arc ſucceeded by ber- 
ries, Which open when ripe; and divide into five ſec- 

FL. 3 tions, 


Andromeda tions, incloſing many ſmall ſeeds. 


AND 
4. The arborea is 
a native of the ſame countries, where it is called the 
forrel-tree, It grows to the height of 20 feet, with a 
trunk uſually five or fix inches thick. The branches 
are ſlender, thick ſer with leaves like thoſe of the pear- 
tree, From the ends of the branches proceed many 
ſlender ſtalks, on one ſide of which hang many ſmall 
white flowers like thoſe of the ſtrawberry-tree. 5. The 
calyculata, is a native of Siberia, and likewiſe of Nerth- 
America, It grows on moſly land, and is therefore 
very difficult to keep in gardens. The leaves are ſha- 
ped like thoſe of the box-tree, and are of the fame con- 
ſiſtence, having ſeveral ſmall punctures on them. The 
flowers grow in ſhort ſpikes from the extremity of the 
branches. They are produced ſingle between two leaves, 


are of a white colour, and a cylindrical or pitcher-like 


ſhape. There are ten other ſpecies, 
rupagation and Culture. All theſe ſorts, except 
four, are hardy plants. The fourth ſpecies requires 
to be ſheltered from froſt in winter, but in the ſummer 
ſhould be frequently watered, 25 
The above plants ſucceed beſt upon boggy and moiſt 
grounds, You muſt procure the ſceds from the places 
where they grow naturally ; a year before which a 
boggy or the moiſteſt part of your garden ſhould he 
dug, and the roots of all weeds cleared off. Asthe weeds 
begin to riſe, ſo conſtantly ſhould the ground be again 
dug, and ſea or drift ſand ſhould be plentifully mixed 
with the natural ſoil. By this management till the 
ſeeds arrive, the ground being made tolerably fine, the 
{ceds ſhould be ſown very ſhallow in the moiſt or boggy 
land ; or if the land ſhould be ſo boggy that it cannot 
be caſily worked fo as to be proper for the recep- 
tion of the ſeeds, then let a ſufficient quantity of ſoil 
trom a freſh paſture, mixed with drift ſand, be laid 
over the bog, and let the ſeeds be ſown therein. The 
bog will in time abſorb this foil, but the ſeeds will 
come up; and this is the moſt effectual method of 
procuring plants of this kind from ſecds, The firſt 
car after they come up they ſhould be ſhaded in very 
* weather: and after that they will require little or 
no care. Another method of increaſing theſe ſhrubs 
is by layers or ſuckers ; ſo that whoever has not the 
conveniency of procuring the ſeeds from abroad, ſhould 
pet a plant or two of the ſorts he moſt likes. Theſe 
he ſhould plant in a boggy ſituation, and in a very 
little time he will have increaſe enough ; for they throw 
out ſuckers in prodigious plenty, and, if they like the 
ſituation, to a great diſtance. Theſe may be taken 
off, and planted where they are to remain. | 
ANDRON, in Grecian antiquity, denotes the a- 
partment in houſes deſigned for the uſe of men; in 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to Cyneceum.—The 


Greeks alſo gave their dining-rooms the title of andron, 


becauſe the women had no admittance to feaſts with the 
men... 
ANDRONA, in ancient writers, denotes a ſtreet, 
or public place, where people met and converſed toge- 
ther, In ſome writers, androna is more expreſsly uſed 
for the ſpace between two houſes; in which ends, the 
Greeks alſo uſe the term S, for the way or paſ- 
ſage between two apartments, 
ANDKRONA is allo uſed, in eccleſiaſtical writers, for 
that part in churches deſtined for the men, Anciently 
it was the cuſtom for the men and women to have ſepa- 
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two Greek words, ſignifies man- eaters. 


AND 


rate apartments in places of worſhip, where they per- Andronicus | 


formed their devotions aſunder ; which method is (till 
religiouſly obſerved in the Greek church. The ar4jon, 
or androna, was in the ſouthern ſide of the church, and 
the womens apartment on the northern. | 
ANDRONICUS I. Emperor of the Eaſt, cauſed 
Alexius II. who had been put under his care, to be 
ſtrangled; and then took poſſeſſion of the throne of 
Conſtantinople in 1183: but the people becoming ex- 
aſperated at his cruelties, proclaimed Iſaac Angelus em- 
peror, and put Andronicus in irons : they then thruſt 
out his eyes; and, 3 led him through the city in 
an ignominious manner, hanged him. | 
AnDRonicus of Cyrrhus, built at Athens an octagon 
tower, with figures carved on each fide, repreſenting 
the eight principal winds. A braſs triton at the ſum- 
mit, with a rod in its hand, turned round by the wind, 
pointed io the quarter from whence it blew. From 
this model is derived the cuſtom of placing weather- 
cocks on ſteeples. 
_ ANDROPHAGI, in ancient geography, the name 
of a nation whoſe country, according to Herodotus, 
was adjacent to Scythia. Their name, compounded of 
Herodotus 
does not inform us whether their manner of 8 


correſponded with their name; whether they were ſo 


ſavage as to cat human fleſh. See the article Ax- 
THROPOPHAGI. They are repreſented, however, as 
the moſt barbarons and fierce of all nations. They 
were not governed by laws: the care of their cattle 
was their chicf employment. Their dreſs was like 
that of the Scythians; and they had a language pecu- 
liar to themſelves. | | e 
ANDROPOGON, or MAx's-BEARD, in botany : 


1 


Andros. 
— — 


A genus of the moncecia order, belonging to the po- 


lygamia claſs; and in the natural method ranking un- 

er the 4th order, Cramiua. The hermaphrodite calyx 
is a one-flowered bivalved plume : The corolla is a 
bivalved glume awn'd at the baſe : The ſtamina conſiſt 
of three capillary filaments ; the antheræ are oblong 


and bifurcated : The piſlillum has an oval germen ; 


with two capillary ſtyli coaleſced, and villons ſtigmata: 


There is no pericarpium The ſeed is one, ſolitary, 


and covered. The male calyx, corolla, and ſtamina, 


the ſame with the hermaphrodite; but the corolla 
without the awn.—There are above 18 ſpecies. Of 
theſe the moſt remarkable is the nardus, which produ- 
ces the Indian nard or ſpikenard of the ſhops. The 
ſpikenard, as brought from the Eaſt Indies, is a con- 
geries of ſmall fibres iſſuing from one head, and mat- 


ted cloſe together, ſo as to form a bunch abeut the ſize 


of the finger, with ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppoſite 


parts choſen for medicinal purpoſes) are ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the head or ſpike of the plant, by others 
the root: they ſcem rather to be the remains of the 
withered ſtalks, or the ribs of the leaves: ſometimes en- 
tire leaves and pieces of ſtalks are found among them: 
we likewiſe now and then mect with a number of theſe 
bunches iſſuing from one root. Spikenard has a warm, 
pungent, bitteriſn taſte ; and a ſtrong not very agree- 
able ſmell. It is ſtomachic and carminative ; and ſaid 
to be alexipharmac, diuretic, and emmenagogue ; but 

at preſent it is very little employed. 
ANDROS, one of the ancient Cyclades, lying be- 
tween 


end of the head. The matted fibres (which are the 


AND 


cients gave it various names, viz. Cauros, Laſia, No- 
nagria, Epagris, Amiandros, and Hydruſta. The 


name of. Andros it received from one Andrens, ap- 
to Diodorus Siculus, by Rhada- 


pointed, accordin 
manthus, one of the generals, to govern the Cyclades, 
after they had of their own accord ſubmitted to him. 
As to the name of Antandros, the ſame author tells 
us, that Aſcanius the ſon of Aneas, being taken pri- 
ſoner by the Pelaſgians, gave them this itland for his 
ranſom, which on that account was called Autaudros, 
or“ delivered for one man.“ The name of Hydruſia 
it obtained in common with other places well ſupplied 
with water. It had formerly a city of great note, 
bearing the ſame name, and ſituated very advanta- 
geoully on the brow of a hill, which commanded the 
whole coaſt. In this city, according to Strabo and 
Pliny, ſtood a famous temple dedicated to Bacchus, 
Near this temple, Mutianus, as quoted by Pliny, tells 


us, there was a ſpring called the gift of 3 the 
t 


water of which had the taſte of wine in the month of 
January, during the feaſt of Bacchus, which laſted ſe- 
ven days. The ſame author adds, that the waters, if 
carried to a place whence the temple could not be ſeen, 
loſt their miraculous taſte, Pauſanius makes no men- 
tion of this ſpring ; but ſays, that, during the feaſt of 
Bacchus, wine flowed, or was at leaſt by the Andrians 
believed to flow, from the temple of that god. The 
prieſts, no doubt, found their account in keeping up 
this belief, by conveying, through ſecret conduits, a 
great quantity of wine into the temple. 

The Andrians were the firſt of all the iſlanders who 
Joined the Perſians at the time Xerxes invaded Greece; 
and therefore Themiſtocles, after the victory at Sala- 
mis, reſolved to attack the city of Andros, and oblige 

the inhabitants to pay large contributions for the main- 
tenance of his fleet. 


them, that the Athenians were coming againſt them 


with two powerful divinities, perſuaſion and force; and 


therefore they mult part with their money by fair 
means or foul, The Andrians replied, that they like- 
wiſe had two mighty. deities who were very fond of 
their iſland, viz. poverty and impoſſibility; and therefore 
could give no money. Themiſtocles, not ſatisfied with 
this anſwer, laid ſiege to the town; which he probably 
made himſelf maſter of and deſtroyed, as we are in- 

formed by Plutarch, that Pericles, a few years after, 
| ſent thither a colony of 250 Athenians. 
ever, ſoon retaken by the Perſians; and, on the over- 
throw of that empire by Alexander the Great, ſubmit- 
ted to him, along with the other iſlands. On his death 
it ſided with Antigonus, who was driven out by Ptole- 
my. The ſucceflors of the laſt mentioned prince held 
it to the time of the Romans; when Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, beſieged. the metropolis at the head of a 


Roman army; and, having taken it, was by them put 


in poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. Upon the death of 


Attalus, the republic claimed this iſland, as well as his 


other dominions, in virtue of his laſt will. 

Andros is now ſubject to the Turks; and contains a 
town of the ſame name, with a great many villages. It 
is the moſt fruitful iſland in all the Archineta o, and 
yields a great quantity of ſilk. There are ſaid to be 
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Andros. tween Tenedos and Eubœa: being one mile diſtant 
from the former, and ten from the latter. The an- 


Having landed his men on the 
iſland, he ſent heralds to the magiſtrates, acquainting 


It was, how- 


ASS. 
about 6000 inhabitants, beſides thoſe of the villages Arni 


and Amoldeos, who are about two hundred, have a dif- 


ferent language and cuſtoms, and aro called Abanois. 
There are ſeven monaſteries, a great number of church- 
es, and a cathedral for the biſhops of the Roman catholic 
perſuaſion ; but moſt of the inhabitants are of the Greek 


- communion. The Jeſuits had a houſe and a church in 


this iſland; but they were forced to quit them Tong 
ago. Here are ſome delightful valleys; but the air is 
bad, and the water of K city worſe. 'The women 
would be agreeable enough, if it was not for their dreſs, 
which is very unbecoming; for they ſtuff out their 
cloaths withont the leaſt regard to their ſhape ; but the 
Albaneſe women make a much better appearance. The 
peaſants make wicker-baſkets, wherewith they ſupply 


fy 


| 
Andrum. 
— — 


the greateſt part of the Archipelago. They have all 


ſorts of game in the woods and mountains, but know 
not how to take them for want of guns. Their prin- 


cipal food is goats fleſh; for there is no fiſh to be met 


with on their coaſts. When they are ſick, they are ob- 
liged to let the diſeaſe take its natural courſe, having 
neither phyſician nor ſurgeon on the iſland. A cadj, 


aſſiſted by a few of the principal perſons of the iſland, 


has the management of civil affairs, and his reſidence 
is in the caſtle: an aga, who preſides over the military 
force, lives in the tower without the city. About two 


miles from the preſent town are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins 


of a _—_ wall with the fragments of many columns, 
chapiters, baſes, broken ſtatues, and ſeveral inſcriptions, 


ſome of which mention the ſenate and people of An- 
dros, and the prieſts of Bacchus; from which it is pro- 
bable that this was the ſite of the ancient city. E. 


Long. 25. 30. N. Lat. 37. 50. : 


ANDROS (anc. geog.), an iſland in the Iriſh ſea, 


| 1 „ called Hedros 
iſtant about a mile from the coaſt of North- Wales. 


Ptolemy : Now Bardſey, 


ANDROSACE: A genus of the monogynia order, . 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 21ſt order, Preciæ. 


The eſſential characters are, The male calyx is five- 


leaved; the corolla is five-petal'd; the ſtamina are five, 


inſerted in the rudiment of the ſtylus: The Laren ca- 
lyx is five-leav'd; the corolla is wanting; t 

three; the capſule is trilocular; the ſeeds are two. 
Of this genus Dr Linnæus reckons ſix* 


e ſtyli are 


Species. 1. The maxima grows naturally in Auſtria 
and Bohemia, among the corn. It hath broad leaves, 


which ſpread near the ground; from the centre of theſe 


the footſtalks arife, which are terminated by an umbel 


of white flowers like thoſe of the auricula. Theſe ap- 
pear in April and May, and the ſeeds ripen in June; 


ſoon after which the plants periſn. 2. The ſeptentrio- 


nalis, villoſa, carnea, and lactea, grow naturally on the 


Alps and Helvetian mountains, as alſo in Siberia. They 
are much ſmaller than the former, ſeldom growing more 
than three inches high. Of the other ſpecies called the 


3 we have no particular deſcription. 
ulture, Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, other- 
wiſe they ſeldom come up the ſame year. 


If per- 


mitted to ſcatter, they will grow better than when 


they are ſown. 


ANDRUM, a kind of hydrocele, to which the peo- 
ple of Malabar are very ſubject.— Its origin is derived 


from the vitious quality of the country waters, impreg- 


nated 


Azdryala 


— 


— — 


AND 


nated with corrolive muriatic ſalts, the ſource of moſt 
other diſcaſes that infect the Malabarians. Its ſigus, 
or ſymptoms, arc an eryſipelas of the ſcrotum, return- 
ing every new moon, by which the lymphatics, being 
eroded, pour a ſcrous ſaline humour into the cavity of 
the ſcrotum. The andrum is incurable; thoſe once 
ſeized with it have it for life: but it is not dangerous, 
nor very troubleſome, to thoſe uſed to it; tho fome- 
times it degencrates into an hydroſarcocele. The me- 
thod of prevention is by a heap of ſand fetched from a 
river ff the province Mangatti, and ſtrewed in the 
wells. This is practiſed by the rich. As to the cure, 


they have only a palliative ouc ; which is by inciſion, 


or tapping, and drawing off the water from the ſcro- 
tum, once in 4 month or two. 

ANDRYALA, powny $0w-THISTLE : a genus of 
the poly amia æqualis order, belonging to the ſynge- 
neſia c 4 of plants; and in che nataral method rank- 
ing under the 49th order, Compoſita-ſenmufloſculus. The 
eſſential characters are: The receptacle is villous; the 
calyx is many parted, ſubequal, and rounded; and the 


pappus is imple and ſeſſile. 


Species, 1, The integrifolia is an annual plant, grow- 
ing naturally in the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 


It riſes to the height of a foot and an half, with woolly 


branching ſtalks, The flowers are produced in ſmall 
cluſters at the top of the ſtalks. They are yellow, 
and like thoſe of the ſow-thiſtle; ſo do not make any 
great appearance, 2. The ragulina is a native of che 

ape of Good Hope, The leaves are extremely white, 
The flower-ſtalks 
row about a foot high, having ſmall cluſters of yellow 
owers, which appear in July, The ſecds ſometimes 


and much indented on their edges. 


_ ripen in Britain, but not always. 3. The lanata is a 


native of Sicily and of the country round Montpelier. 
The lower leaves are indented aud woolly, but thoſe 
on the ſtalks are entire, It ſcldom riſes more than a 
foot high, ſupporting a few ycllow flowers at top. 4. 
The ſinuata grows in Spain and Portugal: the leaves 
are broader, longer, and more downy, than either of 
the other ſorts; the flower-ſtalks riſing more than a 
foot high. They branch into ſcveral foot-{talks, cach 
ſuſtaining one large yellow flower, ſhaped like thoſe 


_ of hawk-weed, which are ſuccceded by oblong black 


defended by a good caſtle. 


ſceds covered with down. SED 

Culture, All theſe plants are calily propagated by 
ſced, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, where they arc 
to remain, and will require no other culture than to 
thin them where they are too cloſe, and to keep them 
he 515 weeds, The third fort malt have a light 

ry oil. 

ANDUXAR, a city in the n of Andaluſia, 
in Spain, ſeated on the river Guadalquiver, 25 miles eaſt 
of Cordova. It is pretty large, indifferemly rich, and 
It is adorned with hand- 
ſome churches and ſeveral religious houſes, and inha- 
bited by many families of high rank. The land about 
it abounds in corn, wine, oil, honey, and fruit of all 
forts; and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in ilk. W. Long. 4. 2. N. Lat. 37. 45. 

ANDUZE, a town of France in lower Languedoc, 
ſcated on the river Gardon. It carries ou a conſider- 
able trade in ſerges and woollen cloth. E. Long. 3. 42. 
N. Lat. 43. 39. 


. 


different times, and by different perſons. 


the intention. 
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ANEAU (Bartholomew), a native of Bourges in Ancan 


France, a man of eminent learning in the 16th century, 


educated under Melchior Volmar. He was profeſſor at Anemome- 


Lyons where he propagated the doctrines of the Re- 
formation ſecretly fer a long time: but on the feſtival 
of the Holy Sacrament 1565, as the proceſſion was 


palling on towards the college, there was a large ſtone 


thrown from one of the windows, upon the Hoſt and 

rieſt Who carried it. The people, enraged at this, 

roke into the college, and aſſaſſinated Mr Ancau, 
whom they imagined to have been the occaſion, and 
the college itſelf was ſhut up next day by order of the 
City. | | : OY. 
ANECDOTE, AxEcporT4s, a term uſcd by ſome 
authors, ſor the title of Secret Hiſtories ; but it more 
properly denotes a relation of detached and intereſting 
particulars, The word is Greek avexdeore, q. d. things 
not yet known or hitherto kept ſecret. Procopius gives 


this title to a book which he publiſhed againſt Juſti- 
nian and his wife Theodora; and he ſeems to be the 


only perſon among the ancients who has repreſented 


princes ſuch as they are in their domeſtic relation.— 


Varillas has publiſhed Anecdotes of the Houſe of 
Medicis. | 
ANECDOTES is alſo an appellation given to ſuch 
works of the ancients as have not yet been publiſhed. 
In which ſenſe, M. Muratori gives the name Anecdota 
Graca to ſeveral writings of the Greek fathers, found 


in the libraries, and firſt publiſhed by him.—F. Mar- 


tene has given a Theſaurus Auecdotarum Novus, in 
folio, 5 vols. 

ANEE, in commerce, a meaſure for grain, uſed in 
ſome provinces of France. At Lyons, it ſignifics allo 
a certain quantity of wine, which is the load an aſs can 
carry at once; which is fixed at 80 Engliſh quarts, 
wine-meaſure, _ e 

ANEMOMET ER, in mechanics, implies a machine 
for meaſuring the force and velocity of the wind. 
Various machines of this Kind have bcen invented at 
The follow- 
ing has been often experienced, and found to anſwer 


ter, 


An open frame of wood, ABCDEFGHI?, is ſuppor- - plate 


ted by the ſhaft or arbour I. 


In the two croſs-pieces XX XI, 


HK, LM, is moved a horizontal axis QM, by means fig. 3. 


of the four ſails, ah, n, Of, gh, expoſed: to the wind 
in a proper manner. Upon this axis is fixed a cone of 
wood, MNO; upon which, as the fails move round, a 


weiglit R, or 8, is raiſed by a ſtring round its ſuper- 


fices, procceding from the ſmaller to the larger end 
NO. Upon this larger end or baſe of the cone, is 


fixed a rocket wheel &, in whoſe teeth the click X 
falls, to prevent any retrograde motion from the de- 


pending weig ht, 
The ſtructure of this machine ſnfficiently ſhows that 
it may be accommodated to eſtimate the variable force 
of the wind; becauſe the force of the weight will con- 
tinually increaſe a3 the ſtring advances on the conical 
ſurface, by acting at a greater diſtance from the axis 
of motion; conſequently, if ſuch a weight be added 
on the ſmaller part M, as will juſt keep the machine 
in cquilibrio in the weakeſt wind, the weight to be 
raiſcd as the wind becomes ſtronger, will be increaſed 


in proportion, and the diameter of the cone NO may 


be 
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Anemone. be ſo large in compariſon to that of the ſmaller end at 
M, that the ſtrongeſt wind ſhall but juſt raiſe the 


. at the greater end. 

If, for example, the diameter of the axis be to that 
of the baſe of the cone N O as 1 to 23; then, if S 
be a weight of one pound at M on the axis, it will be 
equivalent to 28 pounds when raiſed to the greater end: 
:f, therefore, when the wind is weakeſt, it ſupports one 


poand on the axis, it maſt be 28 times as ftrong to 


raiſe the weight to the baſe of the cone. If therefore a 
line or ſcale of 28 cqual parts be drawn on the fide of 
the cone, the ſtrength of the wind will be indicated by 
that number on which the ſtring reſts. 

ANEMONE, winD-#LOWER : A genus of the po- 
lygnia order, belonging to the polyandria elaſs of plants; 
and, in the narural method, raking under the 26th or- 
der, Wirultififique, It has its name from the Greek 

ae Oe, ſignifying the wind ; beeauſe the flower is ſap- 
poſed not to open unleſs the wind blows.— The cha- 
raters are: There is no calyx The corolla conſiſts of 
petals of two or three orders, three in each ſeries, ob- 
longiſh: The ſtamina conſiſts of numerous capillary fi- 
laments; the antheræ didymous and erect. The pj- 
ſlillum has numerous germina collected into a head; 
the ſtyli are pointed; the ſtigmata obtuſe : There is 


no pericarpium'; the receptaculum is globular : The 


ſ2eds are very numerous. | 
Of this genus Dr Linnæus enumerates 21 ſpecies ; 

bat thoſe valuable on account of the beauty of their 

flowers, are only the following. 1. The nemoroſa, 


which grows wild in the woods in many parts of Britain, 


where it flowers in April and May. The flowers are 
white, purple, or reddith purple, ſometimes ſingle, and 


ſometimes double, ſo that they make a pretty appear- 


2nce. 2. The appennina is likewiſe a native of Britain, 
growing in woods, The flowers of this ſpecies, like 
the laſt, are ſometimes ſingle, and ſometimes double; 
their coloars are white, blue, or violet. They appear 


in April. 3. The coronaria. 4. The hortenſis. Theſe 


two are natives of the Levant, particularly of the Ar- 
chipelago iſlands, where the borders of the fields are co- 
vered with them of the moſt beautiful colours. When 
they grow wild, the flowers are commonly ſingle ; but 
by culture they are greatly improved: they become 


large and double, making ſome of the greateſt orna- 


ments of gardens. Their principal colours are red, 
white, purple, and blue; ſome of them are finely varie- 


gated with red, white, purple, and many intermediate” 


ihades of theſe colours. | | 

Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſorts may be propa- 
gated by raking up their roots when the leaves decay, 
and tranſplanting them in wilderneſſes, where they 
will thrive and inereaſe greatly, if they are not diſturb- 
cd. The two laſt ſorts require a good deal of care, 
and ample directions for their culture, —The ſoil in 
which theſe flowers will thrive extremely, may be com- 
poſed in the following manner : 
freſh untried earth 8 a common or ſome other pa- 
ſture land) that is of a light ſandy loam or hazel mould, 
obſerving not to take it above ten inches deep below the 
ſurface ; and if the turf be taken with it, the better, 
provided it hath time to rot thoroughly before it is 
uſed : mix this with a third part of rotten cow-dung, 
and lay it in a heap, keeping it turned over at leaſt once 
2 month for eight or ten months, the better to mix it. 


LI 
and rot the dung and turf, and to let it have the advan- Anemone, 
tages of the free air, In doing this work, be careful 
to rake out all the great ſtones, and break the clods ; 


Take a quantity of 
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bat by no means ſift or fereenthe earth, which has been 
found very hurtful to many ſorts of roots. This earth 
ſhould be mixed twelve months beforc it is uſed, if poſ- 
ſible : bat if conſtrained to uſe it ſooner, it muſt be the 
oftener turned over, to mellow and break the cleds; 
obſerving to rake out all the parts of the green ſwaird 
that are not quite rotten, before it is uſed, as they would 
be prejudicial to the roots if ſuffered to remain. The 
beginning of September is a proper ſeaſon to prepare 
the beds for planting, which (if in 4 wet ſoil) ſhould 
be raiſed with this fort of earth ſix or eight inches above 

the ſurface of the ground, laying at the bottom ſome 

of the rakings of the heap to drain off the moiſture ; 
bur, in a dry foil, three inches above the ſurface will be 
ſafticient ; this compoſt thould be laid at leaſt two feet 
and a half thick, and in the bottom there ſhould be a- 
bout four or five inches of rotten neats' dung, or the 
rotten dung of an old melon or cucumber bed. The 
beds muſt be laid (if in a wet ſoil) a little round, to 


ſhoot off the water; but in a dry one, nearer to a le- 


vel. In wet land, where the beds are raiſed above the 
ſurface, it will be proper to fill up the paths between 
them, in winter, either with rotten tan or dung, to pre- 
vent the froſt from penetrating into the ſides v beds, 
which otherwiſe may deſtroy their roots. The earth 
ſhould be laid in the beds at leaſt a fortnight or three 
weeks before the roots are planted, and a longer time 
would be yet better, that it may ſettle; and when they 
are planted, ſtir the upper part of the foil about ſix 
inches deep, with a ſpade; then rake it even and ſmooth, 
and with a ſtick draw lines each way of the bed at ſix 
inches diſtanee, ſo that the whole may be in ſquares, 
that the roots may be planted regularly: then with 
three fingers make a hole in the centre of each ſquare, 
about three inches deep, laying therein a root with the 
eye uppermoſt; and when the bed is finiſhed, with the 
head of the rake draw the earth ſmooth, fo as to cover 


the crown of the roots about two inches thick. 


The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe roots, if for for- 
ward flowers, is about the latter end of September, 
and for thoſe of a middle ſeaſon any time in October: 
but obſerve to perform this work, if poſſible, at or near 
the time of ſome gentle ſhowers; for if plamed when 
the ground is perfectly dry, and there ſhould no rain 
fall for three weeks or a month after, the roots will be 


very apt to grow monldy upon the crown; and if once 


they get this diſtemper, they ſeldom come to good after. 
As all the fine varieties of theſe flowers were firſt ob- 
tained from ſceds, ſo no good floriſt that hath garden- 
room ſhoald neglect to fow them; in order to which, 
he ſhould provide himſelf with a quantity of good roots 
of the ſingle (or what the gardeners call poppy) ane- 
monies, of the beſt colours, and ſuch as have ſtrong 
ſtems and large flowers, but eſpecially ſuch as have more 
leaves than common, and alſo other good properties: 
theſe ſhould be planted early, that they may have 
ſtrength to produce good ſeeds, which will be ripe in 
three weeksora month's time after the flowers are paſt ; 
when the ſeeds muſt be careſulſy gathered, otherwiſe 


they will be blown away in a ſhort time, as being in- 


cloſed in a downy ſubſtance. You muſt preſerve this 
ſeed till the beginning of Anguſt, when you may ei- 
ther 
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let your ſeeds be in heaps; to avoid which, the beſt 
method is to mix them with a little fine ſand, and, 


when ſown, gently ſtreak the bed with a ſtrong hair- 


In about two months after ſowing, the plants will 
begin to appear, if the ſeaſon has proved favourable. 
The firſt winter after their appearing above ground, 
they are ſubject to injuries from hard froſts, or too 
much wet, againſt both of which you muſt equally de- 
fend them: tor the froſt is very apt to looſen the earth, 
ſo that the young plants are often turned out of the 
ground, after which a ſmall froſt will deſtroy them ; 
and too much wet often rots their tender roots, ſo that 
all your former trouble may be loſt in a ſhort time for 
want of care in this particular: nor is any thing more 
deſtructive to theſe tender plants than the cold black 
froſts and winds of February and March, from which 


you muſt be careful to defend them, by placing a low 


reed-fence on the north and caſt ſides of the bed, which 
may be moveable, and only faſtened to a few ſtakes to 
ſupport it for the preſent, and may be taken quite a- 
Way as the ſeaſon advances, or removed to the ſouth 
and weſt ſides of the bed, to ſcreen it from the vio- 
lence of the ſun, which often impairs theſe plants when 
young. As the ſpring advances, if the weather ſhould 
prove dry, you muſt gently refreſh them with water, 
which will greatly ſtrengthen roots; and when the 
green leaves arc decayed, if your roots are not too 
thick to remain in the ſame bed another year, you muſt 
clear off all the weeds and decayed leaves from the bed, 
and ſift a little more of the ſame prepared good carth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick oyer the ſurface, and 
obſerve to keep them clear from weeds during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, and at Michaclmas repeat the ſame carth- 
ing ; but as theſe roots ſo left in the ground will come 
up carly in the autumn, the beds ſhould be carefully 
covered in froſty weather, otherwiſe their leaves will be 


injured, whereby the roots will be weakened, if not 


deſtroyed, If your roots ſucceed well, many of them 
will flower the ſecond year, when you may ſelect all 
ſach as you like, by marking them with a ſtick : but 
you ſhould not deſtroy any of them till after the third 
year, when you have ſeen them blow ſtrong, at which 


time you will be capable to judge of their goodneſs ; 


for until the roots have acquired ſtrength, the flowers 
will not ſhow themſelves to advantage. 

The ſingle (or poppy) ancmonies will flower moſt 
part of the winter and ſpring, when the ſcaſons are fa- 
vourable, if they are planted in a warm ſituation, at 
which time they make a fine appearance; therefore de- 
ſcrve a place in every flower-garden, eſpecially as they 


require little culture. There are ſome fine blue colours 


amongſt theſe ſingle anemonies, which, with the ſcar- 
lets and reds, make a beautiful mixture; and as theſe 
begin flowering in January or February, when the wea- 
ther is cold, they will continue a long time in beau- 
ty, provided the froſt is not too ſevere, or if they are 
covered with mats, The ſeeds of theſe are ripe by the 
middle or end of May; and muſt be gathered daily as 
they ripen, otherwiſc they will be ſoon blown away by 
.hewinds. = 

Horned cattle, when removed from the higher 
grounds into woods and woody paſtures, frequently eat 
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Anemone. ther ſow it in pots, tubs, or a well-prepared bed of light 
carth: in the doing of it you muſt be careful not to 


ANE 
the wood-anemone ; and, according to Linnæus and 
Gunner, many obſcrvations have proved that it cauſes 
the bloody flux among them. 

Sea- ANEMONE. See ANIMAL-Flower.- 

ANEMOSCOPE, a machine that ſhows either the 
courſe or velocity of the wind, (See alſo the article 
Wind-GAUGE.) | 

The machine which ſhows the courſe of the wind, 
or from what point of the compaſs it blows, conſiſts 
of an index moving about an upright circular plate 
like the dial of a clock, on whick the 32 points of 
the compaſs are drawn inſtead of the hours. The in- 
dex, which points to the diviſions on the dial, is turned 
by a horizontal axis, having a trundle-head at its ex- 
ternal extremity. This trundle-head is moved by a 


cog-Whecl on a perpendicular axis; onthe top of which 


a vane is fixed, that moyes with the courſe of the wind, 
and puts the whole machine in motion. The whole 
contrivance is extremely ſimple ; and nothing required 
in the conſtruction, but that the number of cogs in the 
wheel, and rounds in the trundle head, be equal; be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary, that, when the vane moves entire- 
ly round, the index of the dial alſo make a complete 
revolution. | | 

The ancmoſcope, calculated for indicating the force 
or velocity of the wind, is the ſame with what moſt 
writers call an anemometer ; and we have accordingly 
deſcribed one of thoſe machines under that article. 
We ſhall here add another, contrived by the late Mr 
Pickering, and publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


Hen, N* 473: | 


This ane moſcope is a machine four feet and a quarter 
high, conſiſting of a broad and weighty pedeſtal, a 
pillar faſtened into it, and an iron axis of about half 
an inch diameter faſtened into the pillar. Upon this 
axis turns a wooden tube; at the top of which is pla- 
ced a vane, of the ſame materials, 21 inches long, con- 
{iſting of a quadrant, graduated, and ſhod with an iron 
rim, notched to each degree ; and a counterpoiſe of 
wood, as in the figure, on the other. Through the 
centre of the quadrant runs an iron pin, upon which 
are faſtened two ſmall round pieces of wood, which 
ſerve as moveable radii to deſcribe the degrees upon 
the quadrant, and as handles to a velum or ſail, whoſe 
pane is one foot ſquare, made of canvas, ſtretched up- 
on four battens, and painted. On the upper bat- 
ten, next to the ſhod rim of the quadrant, is a ſmall 
ſpring which catches at every notch correſponding to 
each degree, as the wind ſhall, by preſſing againſt the 
ſail, raiſe it up; and prevents the falling back of the ſail, 
upon the leſſening of the force of the wind. At the bot- 
tom of the wooden tube, is an iron index, which moves 
round a circular piece of wood faſtened to the top of 
the pillar on the pedeſtal, on which are deſcribed the 
32 points of the compaſs. The figure of this machine 
is given on Plate XXXI. fig. 4. where a is the pe- 
deſta) ; 6, the pillar on which the iron axis is fitted; c, 
the circle of wood, on which are deſcribed the 32 points 


of the compaſs; e, the wooden tube upon its axis; 7, 


the velum; , the gradnated quadrant; 4, the coun- 
tcrpoiſe of the vance. The adjoining figure repreſents 
the velum, which takes off: a is the plane of the velum; 
, the ſpring ; cc, the wooden radii ; 4, , the holes 
through which the pin in the centre of the quadrant 
goes. Its uſes are the following. 
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1. Having a circular motion round the iron axis, and 
being furniſhed with a vane at top, and index at the 
bottom, when once you have fixed the artificial car- 
dinal points, deſcribed on the round piece of wood, on 
the pillar, to the ſame quarters of the heavens, it gives 
a faithful account of that quarter from which the 
wind blows. 2. By having a velum or ſail elevated by 
the wind along the arch of the quadrant to an height 
proportionable to the power of the column of wind 
preſſing againſt it, the relative force of the wind, and 
its comparative power, at any two times of examina- 
tion, may be accurately taken. 3. By having a ſpring 
fitted to the notches of the iron with which the qua- 


drant is ſhod, the velum is prevented from returning 


back upon the fall of the wind; and the machine gives 
the force of the higheſt blaſt, ſince the laſt time of ex- 


amination, without the trouble of watching it. 


The ingenious contriver of this machine tells us, 
that he carefully examined what dependence may be 
had upon it, during the ſtorms of February 1743-4, 


and found that it anſwered exceedingly well; for that, 


in ſuch winds as the ſailors call vient ſtorms, the ma- 


chine had fix degrees to ſpare for a more violent guſt, 


before it comes to a horizontal poſition. It is certainly 
to be depended upon in ordinary weather, the velum 
being hung ſo tenderly as to feel the moſt gentle 
breeze. There is, however, reaſon to fear, that the 
GH the ancmoſcope to all winds for a continuance, 
muſt diſorder it, eſpecially irregular blaſts and ſqualls. 
It may not therefore be amiſs, in violent weather, for 
the obſerver to take the tube with its vane and velum 
in his hand, in order to know the force of the wind; 
and, when he has finiſhed his obſervations, to carry 
the machine into the houſe, till the violence of the 
ſtorm is abated, when it way be replaced in its former 
ſituation. i 


ANETHUM, »D1Lr and FENNEL: A genus of the 


digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and, in the natural method, ranking under 
the 45th order, Umbellatz. 
are: The fruit is oval, compreſſed, ſtriated; and the 
petals (five) are involute, entire, and very ſhort. 
Species. 1. The graveolens, or dill, is an annual 
plant: the root is long, ſlender, and white; the leaves 
are divided into a multitude of fine, long, narrow ſeg- 
ments, like thoſe of fennel, but of a bluiſh green co- 
lour, and leſs ſtrong ſmell. The talk is round and 
firm, growing to the heighth of four feet, with yel- 
low flowers in moderately large umbels. 2. The fe- 
niculam, or fennel; of which there are two varieties, 
the common and the ſweet. The ſweet fennel is ſinall- 


er in all its parts than the common, except the ſeeds, 


which are conſiderably larger. The ſeeds of the two 
ſorts differ likewiſe in ſhape and colour; thoſe of the 
common are ronndiſh, oblong, flattiſh on one ſide, and 
protuberant on the other, of a dark almoſt blackiſh co- 
Jour ; thoſe of the ſweet are longer, narrower, not ſo 
flat, generally crooked, and of a whitiſh or pale yel- 
lowiſh colour. Both forts are cultivated in gardens: 
the common is a perennial plant: the ſweet fennel pe- 
riſhes after it has given ſeed. 

[Medicinal Uſes. 1. Of the firſt ſpecies, dill, only 
the ſceds are uſed. They are of a pale yellowiſh co- 
lour, in ſhape nearly oval, convex on one fide, and 
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flat on the other. Their taſte is moderately warm and Aneurim 


pungent ; their ſmell aromatic, but not of the moſt a- 


greeable kind. Several preparations of them are kept Aug 


in the ſhops. They are recommended as a carminative, 
in flatulent colics, proceeding from a cold cauſe or a 
viſcidity of the juices.—2. Of fennel both the ſeeds 
and roots are uſed in medicine. The ſeeds of both the 
fennels have an aromatic ſmell, and a moderately 
warm pungent taſte : thoſe of the ſweet fennel are in 
flavour moſt agreeable, and alſo have a conſiderable 
degree of ſweetneſs; hence the uſe of theſe only have 
been directed. They are ranked among the four 
greater hot ſeeds, and not undeſervedly looked upon 
as good ſtomachics and carminatives. A ſimple water 
is prepared from them in the ſhops; they are ingre- 
dients alſo in the compound ſpirit of juniper, and ſome 


other officinal compoſitions. The root is far leſs warm, 
but has more of a ſweetiſh taſte, than the ſeeds; it is 
one of the five roots called openers; and has ſome- 


times been directed in aperient apozems. Boerhaave 
ſays, that this root agrees in taſte, ſmell, and medical 
eee, with the celebrated ginſeng of the Chineſe; 
rom which, however, it appears to be very conſider- 
ably different. The leaves of fennel are weaker than 


either the roots or ſeeds, and have rarely been employ- 


ed for any medicinal uſe. 

ANEURISM, in ſurgery, a throbbing tumour, diſ- 
tended with blood, and formed by a dilatation or rup- 
ture of an artery. Sce SuRGERY- Inder. | 

ANGARI, or AnGaRk11, in antiquity, denote pub- 
lic couriers appointed for the carrying of meſlages, 
The ancient Perſians, Budæus obſerves, had their 
2yy2p4100 Ipopnpea; Which was a ſet of couriers on horſe- 
back, poſted at certain ſtages or diſtances, always in 
readineſs to receive the diſpatches from one, and for- 
ward them to another, with wonderful celerity, an- 
ſwering to what the moderns call poſts, q. d. poſiti, as 


being poſted at certain places or ſtages.—The angari 
were alſocalled by the Perſians aſtande ; by the Greeks 


»uepodpopuor, on account of the long journeys they made 


in one day, which, according to Suidas, amounted not 


to leſs than 1500 ſtadia, 
ANGARIA, in Roman antiquity, a kind of pub- 
lic ſervice impoſed on the provincials, which conſiſted 


in providing horſes and carriages for the conveyance of - 


military ſtores, and other public burdens. It is ſome- 
times alſo uſcd for a guard of ſoldiers, poſted for the 


defence of a place. In a more general ſenſe, it is uſed 


for any kind of oppreſſion or ſervices performed through 
compulſion. | | | 

ANGAZ VA, one of the Comorra iſlands, lying 
between the north end of Madagaſcar and the coaſt 
of Zanguebar in Africa, from Lat. 109 to 15 8. It 


is inhabited by Moors, who trade with divers parts of 
the continent, in cattle, fruits, and other commodities © 


of the iſland ; which they exchange for callicoes and 
other cotton cloths. The houſes are built of ſtone, 
and lime made of calcined oyſter-ſnells; with which 
the walls and roof are plaſtered in a very elegant man- 
ner. The government of Angazya is a pure ariſtocra- 
cy; the iſland being ſubject to 10 lords, who have all 
the title of Sultan, The people are very careful of 


their women; never permitting ſtrangers to ſee them, 


without permiſſion from a ſultan, or an order which 
| FR the 
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the ſtranger brings with him. Many of them read 
and write Arabic with great facility; and ſome cven 


underitand Portagacſe, which they learn from their 


intercourſe with Moſambique, whither they trade in 
veſſels of 40 tons burthen. | 
ANGEIOTOMY, in ſurgery, implies the opening a 
vein or artery, as in bleeding; and conſequently in- 
clades both arteriotomy and phlebotomy, _ 
ANGEL, a ſpiritual intelligent ſubſtance, the firſt 
in rank and diguity among created beings, The word 
Angel is Greek, and ſigniſies a Meſſenger the Hebrew 
w lignifies the ſame thing, Ihe angels are in Da- 
niel (chap. iv. ver. 13, &c.) called gu, or Watchers, 
from their vigilance: for the ſamc reaſon they are, in 


the remains we have of the prophecy attributed to E- 


noch, named Fgregori ; which word imports the ſame 
in Greck. 
Angels, therefore, in the proper ſig nification of the 


word, do not import the nature of any being, but only 


the office to which they are appointed, eſpecially by 
way of meſlage, or intercourſe betwcen God and his 


creatures; in which ſenſe they are called the muwniſters 


of God, whodo his plcaſare, and miniſtring ſpirits ſent 
orth to miniſter for them who ſhall be heirs of ſalva- 
tion. That there are ſuch beings as we call angels, that 
is, certain permanent ſubſtances, inviſible, and im- 


perceptible to our ſenſes, endued with underſtanding 


and power ſuperior to that of human nature, created by 
God, and ſubject to him as the ſupreme Being ; mi- 
niſtring to his divine providence in the government of 


the world by his appointment, and more eſpecially at- 


tending the affairs of mankind; is a truth ſo fully at- 


_ reſted by Scripture, that it cannot be doubted, Nay, 


the exiſtence of ſuch inviſible beings was generally 


acknowledged by the ancient heathens, though under 


different appellations : the Greeks called them 471915 ; 
and the Romans peri, or laren. Epicurus ſeems to 
have been the only one among the old philoſophers who 
abſolutely rejected them. Indeed, the belief of mid- 
dle intelligences influeucing the affairs of the world, 
and ſerving as miniſters or interpreters between God 


and man, is as extenſive as the belief of a God; hav- 
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ing never, ſo far as we know, been called in queſtion 
by thoſe who had any religion at all, 


The creation of angels is not indeed expreſsly men- 


tioned by Moſes in the firſt of Gencſis, yet it is genc- 
rally conſidered by jndicious ex poſitors as implied. The 
reaſon why the facred hiſtorian is ſilent on this ſub- 
ject, is ſuppoſed by Berrington to be the natural prone- 
neſs of the Gentile world, and even of the Jews, to 
And it is thought, if they worthipped 
mere material clements, which was the caſe, much 
more might they be inclined to worſhip ſich ſuperior 
and ſnblime beings as angels. But a better reaſon is 


the Crea- Perhaps given by other writers, viz. that this firſt hiſ- 


fion, 


_ bly's An- 
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Gen. i. 30. 
Works, 


tory was purpoſely and principally for information con- 

cerning the viſible world; the inviſible, of which we 

know bat in part, being reſerved for a better life +. 
On what Cay they were created has been matter of 


conjecture. It js a point on which learned men have 
differed, The Socinians, indeed, hold, ſays biſhop 


Hopkins f, that it was long before the account given by 
Moſes, but it muſt have been within the fix days cre- 
ation; becauſe, as we are informed, that within this 
ſpace God made heaven an! carth, and all things that 
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are therein. All the writers that we have ſcenon this Angel- 
ſubject, think they were included in the firſt days 


work, when the heavens were framed. 

It has been thought by ſome perſons, that the words 
of Job, © When the morning ſlars ſang together, and 
all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy, militate againſt 
the creation of angels within the {ix days. About the 
meaning of theſe words, however, expoſitors are not 
agreed; but admitting that they refer literally to an- 
gels, Dr Lightfoot, Caryl, and others, ſee no diffi- 
culty in the paſſage. The Doctor thinks they were 
created on the firſt day, with the heavens; and that 


they were ſpectators of God's works in the other parts 


of creation, and praiſed and magnified the Lord for 
his works all along; ſinging and ſhouting when God 
laid the foundation of the earth, as the Jews did at the 
laying the foundation of the temple, Ezra iii. 
On a ſubject of this nature it would be imprudent 


to ns f a ſpirit of conjecture: Scripture is the only 


ſtandard by which truth and error can be tried, and to 
this we muſt ultimately appeal. It is acknowledged 
that Moſes has not cxpreſsly mentioned angels by name; 
yet as we have remarked, their creation is undoubted- 
ly implicd: for the heavens mult include all that are in 


them; and therefore it is that the divine penman ſays, 
in the conclulion of his narrative, Thus the heavens 


and the earth were ſiniſſicd, and a// the boſt of them.“ 
Of the hoſts of heaven, the angels muſt form a conſider- 


able part; they are expreſsly called the heavenly hoſt, 


and the armies of heaven, Dan. iv. 35. Luke ii. 13. And 
if divine authority be admitted as deciſive, the reaſons 
adduced by Jehovah for the ſanctification of a ſabbath, 
demonſtrate that they did not exiſt previous to the cre- 
ation of the heavens. It is, ſarcly, aſſerted with pro- 
Pricty, that in /x days the Lord made heaven and eatth, 
the ſca, and aLr. that in them is. 
declaration of the divine hiſtorian relating to the ſame 
fact. — And God bleſſed the ſeventh day and ſancti- 
fied it; becauſe that in it he had reſted from à LL his 
work which God created and made,” Gen. ii. 3. Now 
if angels exiſted prior to the ſix days of creation, the 
language of Moſes is far from being accurate and in- 
telligible; and eſpecially when it is conſidered that the 
obſcurity might have been removed by adding, “ from 
all the work which God had then created and made.“ 
But if angels were created before the heavens, where 
could they exiſt ? For, as the learned Gill h has re mark- 


Similar to which is a 


& Bod. 


ed, “though angels have no bodies, and ſo are not in Divin. 
place circumſcriptively ; yet as they are creatures, they vol. i. p. 422 


maſt have an bi, a ſomewhere, in which they are de- 
finitively; ſo that they are here, and not there, and 


much leſs every where: Now where was there an 21, 
a ſomewhere, for them to exiſt in, before the heavens 
and the earth were made ? It is moſtreaſonable, there- 


forc to conclude, that as God prepared an habitation 


for all the living creatures before he made them: as 


the ſea for the fithes, the expanſe, or air, for the fowls, 
and the earth for men and beaſts; ſo he made the hea- 
vens firſt, and then the angels to dwell in them.” 
That this was the fact, will appear very evident, if 
the words of Moſes be impartially confidered, © In 
the beginning (ſays he), God created the heavens and 
the earth ,*”” which words mult refer to either the be- 
ginning of creation or of time : if to the former, and 
angels previouſly exiſted, the language is neither inte/- 


ligible 
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Angel. /j2ible nor conformable to truth if to the latter, the 
——— dificulty remains; for what is time but the meaſure of 
created exiſtence. © Time (fays the judicious Char- 


Works, nock*) began with the foundation of the world: beſore 
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only explain the text, but nndeniably prove the pre- Angel. 
exiſlence of Chriſt the ſon of God“. It ſhould be re- TY 


; On the 
membered, that, in the paſſage under conſideration, Trinity, 


7 the Evangeliſt's argument for the divinity of Jeſus p. 43. 
vol. 1, IIZ. 


the beginning of the creation and the beginning of 
time, there could be nothing but eternity; nothing but 
what was uncreated, thatis, nothing bat what was with- 
out . But if angels were in a pre- exiſtent 
ſtate, the hiſtorian's language is unaccountably ſtrange 
and inaccurate : for if the phraſe in the beginuing, 
which is remarkably emphatical, refer to the creation 
of the heavens and the carth o, they are nnhappily 
expreſſed; ſo expreſſed, indeed, as ta convey no mean- 


ing to thoſe who conſider words as the vehicle of 


thought, and as intended to expreſs clearly to others 
the meaning of the writer. For the natural obvious 
ſenſe is as follows In the beginning of the creation of 
the heavens and the earth, God created the heavens and 
the carth; which language is not only a departure 
from that perſpicuity and preciſion which diſtinguiſſi all 


his narrations, but entirely irrational and abſur 


That tlie words in the e refer to the firſt 
creation, cannot be doubted, if it be remembered that 


 Jenovan himſelf founds a claim to eternity on this very 


the world was,” is, in Scripture language, a phraſe 


ground: ** Before the day was, I am he.“ “ Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadſt 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlaſting 
to everlaſting, thou art God.“ Iſa. xliii. 13. Pf. ix. 2. 
See alſo Prov. viii. 22, 23. &c. Now there could be 
no propriety in this kind of reaſoning, if angels or any 
other creature exiſted before the creation of the world, 


becauſe all claims to eternity from ſuch premiſes would 
apply even to Gabricl as well as to Jenovan. „ Refore 


always expreſlive of eternity; and on this principle the 
evangeliſt John aſſerts the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt in 
the firſt chapter of his hiſtory, For this purpoſe he 
alludes to the words of Moſes, and introduces his di- 


vine maſter to notice by celebrating the firſt a& of 
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his creative power. 


« In the beginning (ſays he) 
was the Word; that is, Dr Doddrige remarks, be- 
fore the foundation of the world, or the firſt preduc- 
tion of any creature: and Dr Sherlock | is clearly of 
opinion, that the words, in their moſt common and 


_ uſual acceptation, ſignify the firſt creation of all things, 


and are a demonſtration of the divinity of Chriſt. 
Of the ſame mind was Dr Owen. He ſays, that if 
the phraſe beginning does not abſolutely and formally 
expreſs eternity, yet it doth a pre-exiſtence to the whole 
creation, which amounts to the ſame thing ; for no- 
thing can pre-exiſt before all creatures but the nature 
of God, which is cternal, unleſs we ſuppoſe a creatnre 


before the creation of any. But what is meant by this 


expreſſion is fully declared by other paſſages of Scrip- 


ture: © I was ſet up from everlaſting, before the be- 


ginning, or ever the earth was ;” “ Glorify thou me 
with thine own ſelf, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was;*” both which paſſages not 


bm 


Chriſt is grounded on his pre-exiſting the creation of the 
world; and it is conſequently aflerted, that he is the 
creator of all things: bur it angels had a being before 
the period to which he alludes, the argument loſes all 
its force, and no more proves the divinity of Chriſt 
than the divinity of an angel (4). - 
If, therefore, the words of Moſes be impartially 
viewed in their obvious naturabmeaning, and compared 
with other paſſages of Scripture that relate to the ſame 
fubje&t, we have no doubt but every unprejndiced 
mind will perceive, that as he intended to give a ſum- 
mary hiſtory of the creation of all things both in hea- 
ven and in earth, he has done it in language intelli- 
gible and accurate, and in terms ſufficiently explicit. 


As to the nature of theſe beings, we are told, that Their na- 
they are ſpirits; but whether pure ſpirits diveſted of all ture, pow- 
matter, or united to ſome thin bodies, or corporeal ve- er, employ- 
hicles, has been a controverſy of long ſtanding. Not ment, &c. 


only the ancicnt philoſophers, but ſome of the Chri- 
{tian fathers were of opinion, that angels were cloathed 
with ethercal, or fiery, bodies, of the ſame nature with 
thoſe which we ſhall one day have when we come to 
be equal to them. But the more general opinion, e- 
ſpecially of later times, has been, that they are ſub- 
ſtances entirely ſpiritual, though they can at any time 
aſſume bodies, and appear in human or other ſhapes. 
That the angelical powers and abilities vaſtly excel 
thoſe of man, cannot be denied, if we conſider, that 
their faculties are not clogged or impeded, as ours 
are, by any of thoſe imperfections which are inſepara- 
ble from corporeal being; ſo that their underſtandings 
are always in perfect vigour ;. their inclinations regu- 
lar; their motions ſtrong and quick; their actions ir- 
reſiſtible by material bodies, whoſe natural qualities 
they can controul, or manage to their purpoles, and 
occaſion either bleſſings or calamities, public or pri- 
vate, here below ; inſtances of which are too numerous 
to mention. 15 | 
Beſides their attendance on God, and their waiting 
and executing of his commands, they are alſo preſumed 
to be employed in taking care of mankind and their 
concerns: and that every man had ſuch a tutelar or 
gnardian angel, even from his birth, was a firm belief 
and tradition among the Jews ; and our Sayiour him- 
ſelf ſeems to have been ot the ſame ſentiment, The 
heathens were alſo of the ſame perſuaſion, and thought 
it a crime to neglect the admonitions of ſo divine a 
guide. Socrates publicly confeſſed himſelf to be un- 
der the direction of ſuch an angel, or dæmon, as 
ſeveral others have ſince done. And in this tutclar 
genius of each perſon they believed his happineſs and 
fortune depended. Every 23 did his beſt ſor che 
intereſt of his client; and if a man came by the worſt, 


it was a ſign the ſtrength of his genius was inferior to 


H 2 that 


— — 


(x) Of this Socinus and his followers were aware; and therefore artfully endeayoured to evade the force of 
the apoſtle's reaſoning, by interpreting the phraſe in the beginning either in a figurative ſenſe, or as referring to 
the beginning of John the Baptiſt's miniſtry, We will only ſubjoin, that we do not remember to have ſeen any 
writer deviate from the primary obvious meaning of the paſſage, who had not ſome hypotheſis to ſupport inimi- 


Cal to truth. 


ANG 


There were ſome 

genii, whoſe aſcendency was ſo great over others, that 
their very preſence entirely diſconcerted them; which 
was the caſe of that of Auguſtus in reſpe& of that of 
Marc Antony: and for the ſame reaſon,# perhaps, ſome 
perſons have wit, and ſpeak well, when others are ab- 
ſent, in whoſe preſence they are confounded, and ont 
of countenance. The Romans thought the tutelar 
genii of thoſe who attained the empire, to be of an 
eminent order ; on which account they had great ho- 
noursſhown them. Nations and cities alſo had their ſe- 
veral genii. The ancient Perſians fo firmly believed 
the miniſtry of angels, and their ſuperintendance over 
human affairs, that they gave their names to their 
months, and the days of their month; and aſſigned 
them diſtinct offices and provinces: and it is from them 
the Jews confeſs to have received their names of the 
months and angels, which they brought with them 
when they returned from the Babyloniſh captivity. 
After which, we find, they alſo aſſigned charges to the 
angels, and in particular the patronage of empires and 
nations ; Michael being the prince of the Jews, as 
Raphael is ſuppoſed to have been of the Perſians. 

The Mahometans have ſo great a reſpect for the 
angels, that they account a man an infidel who cither 
denies their exiſtence, or lovesthem not. They believe 
them to be free from ſin, enjoying the preſence of God, 
to whom they are never diſobedient : that they have 
fabtile pure bodies, being created of light ; and have 
no diſtinction of ſexes, nor do they need the refreſh - 
ment of food or ſleep. They ſuppoſe them to have dif- 
ferent forms and offices : that ſome adore God in ſeve- 
ral poſtures ; others ſing his praiſes, and intercede for 
men : ſome carry and encompaſs his throne ; others 


write the actions of men, and are aſſigned guardians to 


As the number of theſe celeſtia) ſpirits is very 
great, it is likewiſe reaſonable to believe that there 


are ſeveral orders and degrees among them ; which is 


alſo confirmed by Scripture ; whence ſome ſpeculative 
men have diſtributed them into nine orders, according 
to the different names by which they are there called; 
and reduced thoſe orders into three /ierarchies, as they 
call them: to the firſt of which belong ſeraphim, che- 
rubim, and thrones ; to the ſecond, dominions, virtues, 
and powers; and to the third, principalities, arch-an- 
gels, and angels. They imagine farther, that there 
are ſome who conſtantly reſide in heaven; others who 
are miniſters, and ſent forth, as there is occaſion, to 
exccute the orders they receive from God by the ſor- 
mer. 'The Jews reckon but four orders or companies 
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aud this was governed by chance. 


ANG 


of angels, each headed by an arch-angel ; the firſt or- Angel. 
der being that of Michael, the ſecond of Gabriel, ie 


third of Uriel, and the fourth of Raphael: but thongh 
the Jews believe them to be four, yet it ſeems there 
were rather ſeven. The Perſians alſo held, there were 
ſubordinate degrees among the angels. 


Although the angels were originally created perfect, Of the fal- 
good, and obedient to their Maſter's will, yet ſome of len angels. 


them ſinned, and kept not their firit eſtate, but left 
their habitation ; and fo, of the moſt bleſſed and glorious, 
became the moſt vile and miſerable of all God's crea- 
tures. They were expelled the regions of light, and 
caſt down to hell, to be reſerved in everlaſting chains 
under darkneſs, until the day of judgment. With 
heaven they loſt their heavenly diſpoſition, which de- 
lighted once in doing good and 3 God; and fell 
into a ſettled rancour againſt him, and malice againſt 
men: their inward peace was gone; all deſire of doing 
good departed from them; and, inſtead thereof, re- 
vengeful thoughts and deſpair took poſſeſſion of them, 
and created an eternal hell within them, 

When, and for what offence, theſe apoſtate ſpirits fell 
from heaven, and plunged themſelves into ſuch an a- 
byſs of wickedneſs and wo, are queſtions very hard, 
if not impoſſible, to be determined by any clear evi- 
dence of Scripture. As to the time, we are certain 
that it could not be before the ſixth day of creation; 
becauſe on that day it is ſaid, © God ſaw every thing 
that he had made, and behold it was very good: bur 
that it was not long after is very probable, as it muſt 
have preceded the fall of our firſt parents, Some have 
imagined it to have been after; and that carnality, or 


luſting to converſe with women upon earth, was the fin 


which ruined them: an opinion (B) built on a miſta- 
ken interpretation of Scripture, as if angels were 
meant by the ſons of Cod who are ſaid to have begotten 
the mighty men of old on the daughters of men. O- 
thers have ſuppoled, that the angels, being informed 
of God's intention to create man after his own image, 
and to dignify his nature by Chriſt's aſſuming of it, 
and thinking their glory to be eclipſed capers, By en- 
vied man's happineſs, and ſo revolted: and with this 
opinion that of the Mahometans has ſome affinity; 
who are taught, that the devil, who was once one of 
thoſe angels who are neareſt to God's preſence, and 
named 4zazil, forfeited paradiſe for refuſing to pay 
homage to Adam at the command of God. But on 
what occaſion ſoever it firſt ſhowed itſelf, pride ſeems 
to have been the leading ſin of the angels; who, ad- 
miring and valuing themſelves too much on the ex- 
cellence of their nature and the height of their ſtation, 
came at length to entertain ſo little reſpect for their 

| | | Creator, 


—— — — 
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(5) This opinion ſeems to have been engivaly occaſioned by ſome copies of the Septuagint, which, in the 
days of St Auſtin, had in this place the angels of Cod. Lactantius ſuppoſes the angels, who were guilty of this 


enormity, had been ſent down by God to guard and take care of mankind ; and being endned with free-will, 
were charged by him ndt to forfeit the dignity of their celeſtial nature, by defiling themſelves with the corrup- 
tions of the carth ; but that the devil at __—_ enticed them to debauch themſclves with women. He adds, 
that, being not admitted into heaven by reaſon of the wickedneſs into which they had plunged themſelves, 
they fell down to the earth, and became the devil's miniſters ; but that thoſe who were begotten by them, be- 
ing neither angels nor men, but of a middle nature, were not received into hell, no more than their parents 
were into heaven. Hence arolc two kinds of dæmous, celeſtial and terreſtrial, Theſe are unclean ſpirits, the 
authors of whatever evils are committed, and whoſe prince is the devil. From hence very probably proceeded 
the notions of Incubi, or dæmons who are ſuppoſed to have carnal knowledge of women. 


Angelica. 
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3 ANG 
Creator, as to be guilty of downright rebellion and 
ly. | | 

It is certain from Scripture, that theſe fallen angels 
were in great numbers, and that there was alſo ſome 
order and ſubordination preſerved among them ; one 
eſpecially being conſidered as their prince, and called 
by ſeveral names, Bee/zebub, Satan, or Sammael by 


the Jews; Aharimam, by the Perſians ; and £G/is, by 


the Mahometans. Their conſtant employment is, not 
only doing evil themſelves, but endeavouring by all 
arts and means to ſeduce and pervert mankind, by 
tempting them to all kinds of fin, and thereby bringing 
them into the ſame deſperate ſtate with themſelves. 

ANGEL is likewiſe a title given to biſhops of ſeveral 
churches, In this ſenſe is St Paul underſtood by ſome 
authors, where he ſays, Women ought to be covered in 


the church, becauſe of the angels. The learned Dr 


Prideaux obſerves, that the miniſter of the ſynagogue, 
who officiated in offering up the public prayers, being 
the mouth of the congregation, delegated by them as 
their repreſentative, meſſenger, or angel, to ſpeak to 
God in prayer for them, was therefore, in the He- 
brew language, called the angel of the church; and 


from thence the biſhops of the ſeven churches of Aſia 


are, by a name borrowed from the Synagogue, called 

the angels of thoſe churches. | | 
ANGEL, in commerce, the name of a gold coin for- 

merly current in England. It had its name from the 


figure of an angel repreſented upon it, 64 7 four 


books, it muſt be underſtood of one who had put on the 


pennyweights, and was twenty-three and a half carats 
fine. It had different values in different reigns ; but 
is at preſent only an imaginary ſum, or money of ac- 
count, implying tcu ſhillings. _ | FE 
_ AnceL-Fiſh, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of ſqualus. 
See SQUALUS. | | 

ANGELIC, or AnNGELICaL, ſomething belonging 
to, or that partakes of the nature of angels. We ſay 


an angelical life, &c. St Thomas is ſtyled the augelical 


doctor. The angelical ſalutation is called by the Ro- 
maniſts Ave Maria; ſometimes ſimply angelus. 
ANGELIic Garment (Angelica veſtis), in ancient 
times, was a monkiſh garment, which laymen put on 
a little before their death, that they might have the 
benefit of the prayers of the monks, It was from them 
called angelical, becauſe they were called angel; who by 
theſe prayers anime ſaluti ſuccurrebant. Hence, where 
we read the phraſe nonachus ad ſuccurrendum in old 


habit when he was at the point of death. 


ANGELICA : A genus of the digynia order, be- 


lonying to the pentandria claſs of plants; and in the 


natural method ranking under the 45th order, Umbe/- 


late. The eſſential characters are: The fruit is round- 
iſh, angled, ſolid, with reflected ſtyli; the corollæ are 
equal, and the petals incurvated. 


Species. 1. The ſativa, or common angelica, which 


is cultivated in gardens for medicinal uſe, and likewiſe 
for a ſweetmeat, grows naturally in the northern coun- 
tries. The root of this ſpecies is brown, oblong, and 
an inch or two thick, fragrant, and acrid. The leaves 
are very large, compoſed of pinnated folia, of an 
oblong oval figure, dentated at the edge, and the odd 
leaf at the end of the pinna lobated ; the {talk is round, 
ſtriated, and as thick as a child's arm. The umbels 
are very large, and of a globoſe figure; the flowers 
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very ſmall and greeniſh. 2. The arch-angelica is a na- 


tive of Hungary and Germany, The leaves are much 
larger than thoſe of the former, and the flowers are 


>» 


yellow. 3. The ſylveſtris grows naturally in moiſt 
meadows, and by the ſides © (ch in many parts of 
Britain; ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens, 4. The 
mri canadenſis; 5. The lucida canadenſis : 
Theſe are natives of North America, but have neither 
beauty nor uſe, | 

Culture, The common angelica delights to grow in 
a moiſt ſoil : the ſeeds mould be ſown ſoon after they 
are ripe, When the plants come up about ſix inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted very wide, 'as their 
leaves ſpread greatly. If they are planted on the ſides 
of ditches or pools of water, about three feet diſtance, 
they will thrive exceedingly. 1 (og 

Medicinal Uſes. For the purpoſes of medicine, 
Bohemia and Spain produces the beſt kinds of angeli- 
ca. The London college direct the roots brought from 
Spain to be alone made uſe of. Angelica roots are 
apt to grow mouldy, and to be preyed upon by inſects, 
unleſs thoroughly dried, kept in a dry place, and fre- 
quently 85 It is probable that the roots which 
are ſubj ect to this inconvenience might be preſerved, 


— 
Angelites. 
— —⅛ 


by dipping them in boiling 2 or expoſing them to 


its ſteam after they are drie | „ 
All the parts of angelica, eſpecially the root, have 
a fragrant aromatic ſmell, and a pleaſant bitteriſh 
warm taſte, glowing upon the lips and palate for a long 
time after they have been chewed. The flavour of the 
ſeeds and leaves is very periſhable, particularly that of 


the latter, which, on being barely dried, loſe the greateſt 


part of their taſte and ſmell : the roots are more tena- 
cious of their flavour, though even theſe loſe part of 
it upon keeping. The freſh root, wounded early in 


the 'pring, yields an odorous, yellow juice, which 
1 


ſlowly e 
rich in the virtues of the angelica. On drying the 
root, this juice concretes into diſtinct moleculæ, which, 
on cutting it e appear diſtributed in little 
veins: in this ſtate, they are extracted by pure ſpirit, 
but not by watery liquors. 

Angelica is one of the moſt elegant aromatics of 
European growth, thongh little regarded in the pre- 
ſent practice. The root, which is the moſt efficacious 
part, is uſed in the aromatic tincture; and the ſtalks 
make an agreeable ſweetmeat. | 


ccated, proves an elegant gummy refin, very | 


ANGELICS (AnGEL1c1), in church hiſtory, an 


ancient ſect of herctics, [ſuppoſed by ſome to have got 
this appellation from their exceſſive veneration of an- 
gels; and by others from their maintaining that the 
world was created by angels. | 


ANGELIC is alſo the name of an order of knights, 


inſtituted in 1191, by Angelus Flavius Commenus, em- 
peror of Conſtantinople. | 
ANGELICS is alſo a congregation of nuns, founded 
at Milan in 1534, by Louiſa Torelli, counteſs of Gua- 
ſtalla. They obſerve the rule of St Auguſtine. 
ANGELIT Es, in eecleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of 


Chriſtian heretics, in the reign of the emperor Anaſta- 


ſius, and the pontificate of Symmachus, about the year 
494, ſo N from Angelium, a place in the city of. 
Alexandria, where they held their firſt meetings. They 
were called likewiſe Severites, from one Severus, who 
was the head of their ſect; as alſo Theodoſians, from 

one 


Angelo, 
„ Adele 
* ———— — 


ANG 
one among chem named Theodofins, whom they made 
pope at Alexandria, They held, that the perſons of 
the Trinity are not the fame ; that none of them ex- 
iſts of himſelf, and of his own nature; but that there 
is a common god or deity exiſting in them all, and 
that each is Gol, by 2 participation of this deity, 

ANGELO (Michael). "There were five celebrated 
Italian painters of this name, who flonrithed in the 15th 
and 17th centuries; but the two moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
them are theſe, —Firft, Michael Angelo Buonarroti, 
who was a moſt incomparable painter, ſculptor, and 
archnect, born in 1474, in tlie territory of Arezzi in 
Tnſcany. He was the diſciple of Dominico Ghirlan- 
daio; and erected an academy of painting and ſculpture 
in Florence, under the protection of Lorenzo di Me- 
dicis ; which, upon the troubles of that houſe, was obli- 
ged to remove to Bologna. About this time he made 
an image of Cnpid, which he catricd to Rome, broke 
off one of hs arms, and buried the image in a place he 
knew world foon be dug vp, keeping the arm by him. 
It was accordingly fonnd, and fold to Cardinal St Gre- 
pory for an antique; until Michael, to their confuſion 
and his own credit, diſcovered his artifice, and con- 


firmed it by rhe deficient arm which he produced: it 


is rather unuſual for the manufacturers of antiques to 
be ſo ingenuous, His reputation was ſo great at Rome, 
that he was employed by pope Sixtns to paint his cha- 


ow ; and by the command of Pope Paul III. executed 
. bis 


his ſword was in it. 


recalle 


s molt celebrated piece The laſi judgment. He has 
the character of being the greateſt defigner that ever 
lived; and it is univerſally allowed that no painter ever 
underſtood anatomy fo well, He died immenſely rich 
at Rome, in 1574.—Sccondly, Michael Angcto de 
Caravaggio, born at that 1 in Milan, in 1569. 
He was at firſt no more than a bricklayer's Jabourer : 
but he was ſo charmed with feeing ſome painters at 
work, that he immediately applicd himſelf to the art; 
and made ſuch a progreſs in a few years, that he was 
admired as the author of a new ſtyle in painting. It 
was obſcrved of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, that he 
was incomparable in deſigning, but knew little of co- 
louring ; and of Caravaggio, Neve he had as good a 
gollt in colouring as he had a bad one in deſigning. 
There is one picture of his in the Dominican church 
at Antwerp, which Reubens uſed to call his maſter, Ir 
is ſaid of this painter, that he was ſo ſtrangely conten- 
tioas, that the pencil was no ſooner ont of his hand bur 
He died in 1609. 

ANGELO (St) a ſmall bur ſtrong town of Italy, 
in the Capitanata, There are ſcyeral other towns aud 


caſtles of the ſame name in Italy, and particularly the 


caſtle of St Angelo at Rome. E. Long. 15. 56. N. Lat. 


41. 43. 
ANGELOS pt, a province of Mexico, the an- 
cient republic of Tlaſcala, of which a city called Tlaſ- 
cala was once the capital. That city is now reduced 
to an inconſiderable village, and has given place to 
another called Puebla des los Angelos, or the city of 
Angels. It is ſituated in W. Long. 103. 12. and 
N. Lat. 19. 13. It was formerly an Indian town ; 
but in 1530 was entirely abandoned by the natives, on 
account of the crueltics of the Spaniards, A ſuc- 
ceeding viceroy of Mexico, by a milder treatment, 
| them; and the town is now exceedingly rich 
and populous, fo as cven to vie with Mexico itſelf in 
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ANG 


magnificence, It is ſituated on the river Zacatula, in Angelot, 


2 fine valley, about 25 leagues to the Eaſtward of Me- Ang 
xico. In the middle is a beautiful and ſpacious ſquare, 


from whence run the principal ſtreets in direct lines, 
which are croſſed by others at right angles. One ſide 
is almoſt entirely occupied by the magnificent front of 
the cathedral ; while the other three conſiſt of piaz- 
as, under which are the ſhops of tradeſmen. The 
city is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Mexico, and we may form a jadgment of the wealth 
of the place by the revenue of the cathedral and chap- 
ter, which amounts to 300,000 pieces of eight annual- 
ly. 

iſh countries the wealth of the laity by no means 

ars a due proportion to that of the clergy. What 
contributes greatly to increaſe the riches of this pro- 
vince is, that here is ſitnated the city of Vera Cruz, 


the natural centre of all the American treaſures belong- 


ing to Spain, See VERA CRUZ, 

 ANGELOT, an ancient Engliſh gold coin, ſtruck 
at Paris, while under ſubjection to the Engliſh. It 
was thus called from the figure of an angel ſupporting 
the eſcutcheon of the arms of England and France. 
There was another coin of the ſame denomination 


| truck under Philip de Valois. 
ANxGELOT is alſo uſed in commerce to denote a ſmall 


far, rich ſort of cheeſe, brought from Normandy. 


Skinner ſuppoſes it to have been thus called from the 


name of the perſon who firſt made it up in that form, 
and perhaps ſtamped it with his own name. Mena 

takes it to have been denominated from the reſemblance 
it bears to the Engliſh coin called angelot. It is made 


chictty in the Pays de Bray, Whence it is alſo denomi- 


nated angelot de Bray, It is commonly made in vats, 

cither ſquare or ſhaped like a heart. : 
ANGER, a violent paſſion of the mind, conſiſting 

in a propenſity to take vengeance on the author of ſome 


real or ſuppoſed injury done the offended party. 


Anger is either deliberative or inſtinctive; and the 
latter kind is raſh and ungovernable, becauſe it operates 
blindly, withont affording time for deliberation or 
foreſight. Biſhop Butler very juſtly obſerves, that an- 
ger is far from being a ſelfiſh paſſion, ſince it is natu- 


rally excited by injuries offered to others as well as to 


ourſelves; and was deſigned by the Author of nature 


not only to excite us to act vigorouſly in defending 
ourſelves from evil, but to intereſt us in the defence or 


reſcne of the injured and helpleſs, and to raiſe us above 
the fear of the proud and mighty oppreſſor. | 

Neither, therefore, is all anger ſinful: hence the 
precept, “ Be ye angry and fin not.“ It becomes ſin- 


ful, however, and contradicts the rule of ſcripture, when 


it is conceived upon ſlight and inadequate provoca- 
tions, and when it continues long. It is then contrary 


to the amiable ſpirit of charity, which © ſuffereth long, 


and is not eaſily provoked.” Hence theſe other pre- 
cepts, Let every man be ſlow to anger; and, Let 
not the ſun go down upon your wrath.” “ | 
Theſe precepts, and all reaſoning indeed npon the 
ſubject, ſuppoſe the paſſion of anger to be within our 
power : and this power conſiſts not ſo much in any fa- 


culty we have of appeaſing our wrath at the time (for 


we are paſſive under the ſmart which an injury or af- 


front occaſions, and all we can then do is to prevent 


its breaking out into action), as in ſo mollifying our 
minds 


It muſt be remembered, however, that in po- 


cr. 


ANG 


Anger. minds by habits of juſt reflection, as to be leſs irritated 
. by impreſſions of injury, and to be ſooner pacified. 


As reflections proper for this purpoſe, and which 
may be called the /edatives of anger, the following are 
ſuggeſted by Archdeacon Paley in his excellent treatiſe 


* Book III. of Moral and Political Philoſophy*—© The poflibility 


part ii. 
chap. 7. 


of miſtaking the motives from which the conduct that 
offends us proceeded ; how often our offences have been 
the etfect of inadvertency, when they were miſtaken for 
malice ; the inducement which prompted our adverſary 
to act as he did, and how powerfully the ſame induce- 
ment has, at one time or other, operated upon our- 
ſelves; that he is ſuffering perhaps under a contrition, 
which he is aſhamed, or wants opportunity, to confeſs ; 
and how ungenerous it 1s to triumph by col 

ſult over a ſpirit already humbled jn ſecret; that the 
returns of kindneſs are ſweet, and that there is neither 
honour, nor virtue, nor uſe, in reſiſting them for ſome 
perſons think themſelves bound to cheriſh and keep a- 


live their indignation, when they find it dying away of 


itſelf, We may remember that others have their paſ- 
ſions, their prejudices, their fayourite aims, their fears, 


their cautions, their intereſts, their ſudden impulſes, 


their varieties of apprehenſion, as well as we: we may 
recolle& what hath ſometimes paſſed in our own minds, 
when we have got on the wrong ſide of a quarrel, and 
imagine the ſame to be paſſing in our adverſary's mind 
now; when we became ſenſible of our miſbehaviour, 
what palliations we perceived init, and expected others 
to perceive ; how we were affected by the kindneſs, and 
felt the ſuperiority, of a generous reception and read 

forgiveneſs; how perſecution revived our ſpirits wit 

our enmity, and ſeemed to juſtify the conduct in our- 
ſelves which we hefore blamed. Add to this, the in- 


decency of extravagant anger; howit renders ns, whilit 


it laſts, the ſcorn and ſport of all about us, of which it 
leaves us, when it ceaſes, ſenſible and aſhamed ; the in- 
conveniences and irretrievable miſcondu& into which 


our irraſcibility has ſometimes betrayed us; the friend- 
ſhips it has loſt us; the diſtreſſes and embarraſſmeuts 


in which we have been involved by it, and the ſore 
repentance which on one account or other it always 
cult u {7 

« But the reflection calculated above all others to al- 
lay that hanghtineſs of temper which is ever finding out 
provocatives, and which renders anger ſo impetuous, 
is that which the goſpel propoſes; namely, that we 
ourſelves are, or ſhortly ſhall be, ſuppliants for mercy 
and pardon at the judgment-ſeat of God. Imagine our 
ſecret ſins all diſcloſed and brought to light; imagine 
us thus humbled and expoſed; trembling under the 
hand of God; caſting ourſelves on his compaſſion ; 


crying out for mercy—imagine ſuch a creature to talk 


of ſatisfaction and revenge, refuſing to be intreated, 


diſdaining to forgive, extreme to mark and to reſent 


what is done amiſs: imagine, I ſay, this; and you can 
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hardly feign to yourſelf an inſtance of more impious Anger. 
— — 


dumb perſons; to whic 


he mentions a perſon Jai 


dneſs or in- 


ANG 


and unnatural arrogance.” | 
Phyſicians and naturaliſts afford inſtances of very 
extraordinary effects of this paſſion. Borrichius cured 
a woman of an inveterate tertian ague, which had baf- 
fled the art of phyſic, by putting the patient in a furions 
fit of anger. Valeriola made uſe of the ſame means, with 
the like ſucceſs, in a quartan ague. The ſame paſſioi 
has been equally ſalutary to paralytic, gouty, and even 
laſt it has ſometimes given 
the uſe of ſpeech. Etmuller gives divers inſtances of 
very ſingular cures hore, bn by auger ; among others, 
| 1 up in the gout, who, being 
provoked by his phyſician, flew upon him, and was 
cured, It is true, the remedy is ſomewhat dangerous 
in the application, when a patient does not know how 
to uſe it with moderation. We meet with ſeveral in- 
ſtances of princes to whom it has proved mortal; e. g. 
Valentinian the firſt, Wenceſlas, Matthius, Corvinus 
king of Hungary, and others. There are alſo inſtances 
wherein it has produced the epilepſy, jaundice, cholera- 
morbus, diarrhoea, &c, In fact, this paſſion is of ſuch 
a nature, that it quickly throws the whole nervous ſyſ- 
tem into preternatural commotions, -by a violent ſtric- 
ture of the nervous and muſcular parts; and ſurpriſing- 
ly augments not only the ſyſtole of the heart and of its 
contiguous veſſels, but alſo the tone of the fibrous parts 
in the whole body. It is alſo certain, that this paſſi- 
on, by the ſpaſmodic ſtricture it produces in the parts, 
exerts its power principally on the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, which are highly nervous and membranous 
parts; whence the ſymptoms are more dangerous, in 
proportion to the greater conſent of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines with the other nervous parts, and almoſt 
with the whole body.—The unhappy influence of an- 
ger likewiſe, on the biliary and hepatic ducts, is very 
urpriſing ; ſince, by an intenſe conſtriftion of theſe, 
the liver is not only rendered ſcirrhous, but ſtones alſo 
are o ten generated in the gall-bladder and biliary 
ducts: theſe accidents have ſcarce any other origin 
than an obſtruction of the free motion and efflux of the 
bile, by means of this violent ſtrifture. From ſuch a 
ſtricture of theſe ducts likewiſe proceeds the jaundice, 
which in proceſs of time lays a foundation for calculous 
concretions in the gall-bladder. Laſtly, by increaſing 
the motion of the fluid, or the ſpaſms of the fibrous 
parts, by means of anger, a larger quantity of blood 
is propelled with an impetus to certain parts; whence 
it happens that they are too much diſtended, and the 
orifices of the veins diſtributed there opened. It is 
evident from experience, that anger has a great ten- 
dency to excite enormous hæmorrhagies, either from 


the noſe, the aperture of the pulmonary artery, the 


veins of the anus; or in women, from the uterns, eſ- 


pecially in thoſe previouſly accuſtomed and diſpeſed to 
ſuch evacuations. je. 
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